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AN 


ESSAY 
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OF 
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When ihc works of a winter, w/) has 
biM^ueathed to pualerlty a lastirjg legacy, ar^ipre- 
Bciited to the world, it is natun.41y expectpil, 
tluit some aicrount of his life should accompany 
the edition. 7'he reader wishes to know as much' 
as possible of the author. I'he circunistauces ^ 
that attended him, the features df his private 
cJiaracter, his conversation, and the meaits by 
which he rose to eminence, become the favourite^ 
objects of inquiry. Curiosity is (foiled ; and 
the uduiircr of his works is ciiger to know his 
private opinions, his course of study, the parti- 
cularities of his conduct, and, a])uve all, wiethcr 
he pursued the wisdom which recoftmeuds, 
and practised the virtue nhich his writing'^, 
ipire. A principle of gi atitude is awakened in 
every generous mind. Tor the entertalniiieiit 
and instruction which genieis and diligence have 
provided for the world, men of rehled and seu- 
aible tempei's are ready to ])ay their tribute of 
praise, and even to form a posthumous friend- 
ship with the author. 

In reviewing the life of such a writer, there 
h, besides, a rule oi» justice to which the pub|ic 
have an undoubted claim. Fund admiration 
and partial friendship should not be suifered to 
represent his virtues with exaggeration; nor 
should malignity be* allowed, usder a specious 
'dinguisc, to magnify mere defects, the usual hiil- 
ings of human nature, into vice or gross defor- 
mity. The lights and shades of the characteP 
should be given; MSd, if^this bo done wit^ a 
Btrtet regard to truth, a just estimate <f Dr. 
Johtlfl^n will afford' a lesson, perhaps as valuable 
as the moral doctrine that speaks with eiici^ in 
ever} page of his works. . 


Tlie pigEScnt writer enjoyed the conversatlou 
and friendship of that excellent man mor#ffiaii 
thirty years. He thought It an honimr to be so 
connected, and to^this hoar fie reflects jMi his 
loss wdth regret : jiift regret, he knpws, has se- 
cret bribes, by which the judgment may 4)0 in- 
fluenced, and partial affection may caiMtold 
beyond the bounds of truth. In thejireseiit 
however, nothing needs to be dfsguised, and 
exaggerated praise is unnecessary.* It is an oh-i 
seiwHiion of the younger Pliny, In his Epistle to 
his friend Tacitus, that history ought never fo 
n^agnify matters $£ fact, because viortby actions 
require noth i tig but tbe truth, Nam ncc histma 
' dchet egredi veritatctii, et honestc Jactis ventas ,vif- 
Jicit. 7’big rule the present biographer promises 
Miall^ide ms pen throughout the following 
narrative. 

It may bo said, the death of Dr. Johnson kept 
the publfb mind in agitation beyond all former 
example. No literary charactef ever excited so 
much attention ; and^ when the press has teem* 
ed with anecdotes, kpophtflegms, essays, and 
publications of every kind, what occasion now 
for a new tract on the*same threadbare subject? 
The plain truth shall be the answer. Tlw pro- 
prietors of Johnson’s Works thought the life, 
which they prefixed to their former edition, too 
un^eildy for repiiblici^ion. The prodigious va- 
riety of foreign mutter, introduced into that 
perfotonance, seemed to overload the memory of 
Dr. Johntjpn, and in the aiHJount of his own life 
to leave him hardly visible. They wished to 
l|pve a iJt»re concise, and, for that reason, per- 
ha])s a more satisfactory account, such as may 
exhibit a just picture of the man, and keep him 
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the principal %i]lft in the Yorcground of hia own 
plctuA. To coiJUy^ith that requeat is the 
*2e»ign of this essaySi^ch the writer undertakes 
with a trembling ha^. He has no discoyeries, 
no secreUanecdotes, no^occasional controversy) 
no sudden flashes of wit and htimoury^to private 
conversation! and no new factSt to embellish his 
work. Every thing has been gleaned. Dr. 
Johnson said of himsTdf, ** 1 am iiot*unrAndid 
nor severe : I sometimes say more thaif I mean, 
in jest) and people are apt to think me serious.*’** 
exercise of that privilege) which is enjoyed 
by every man in society, has not Uir>en allowed 
to him. His fame has given importance even to 
trifles ; and tlubzezd of ills friends hat. brought 
every thing to Mght. What shohld be related, 
and what should not, has beer published with- 
out distinction. Dicenda, tacenda loatti / Every 
thing that fell froip him'^ been caught with 
eagerness by his admirers, who, as he says in 
one of hiifletters. have acted with the diligence 
of spies upon his conduct. To some o*' them the 
foUowi&g lines, in Mallet’s Poem, on verltal 
eriticism, are not inapplicable : 

• s 

" Such that grave bird in Northern sea^is found, 
name a Dutchman only knows to sound ; 
Where'er the king of fish moves on before, 

This humble friegd attends from hhore to shore ; 
Withreye Still earnest, and ^'tth bill inclined, 

Ho picks up u'hat his patron l^ft behind, 

Witff those choice cafea bis palate to regale, 

‘And is^ue careful Tia bald of a Wuals.” 

After so many essays and volumes of John9onith>* 
what remains for the present writer? Per- 
haps, what has not been attempted ; a |lmrt, yet 
full— a faithful, yet temperate, history of Dr. 
JohnsoD. * • I 

' ‘ 

Samuel Joiimsoh was boro at Litchfield, 
September O. S.f His f%ther JJ^fichael 

Johnson, vinipa bookseller in that city ; t iuul 
of htrge athletic make, and violent passions ; 
Avrong-headed, positive, and at times afflicted 
Ip j y b a degree of melancholy, little sboAnf mad< 
||Ps. His mother was sistei* to Dr. Ford, a 
pi^ctising physician, father of Cornelius. 
Ford, generally knJwn by the name of Pak&on 
Fonn, the same who is represented near'the 
ptmeh-bowi in Hogarth's Midnight Modern 
Conversation. In the life of Fenton, Johnson 


« BohWell's Ufe of Juhosou, vol. ii. p. 4^, fto. 
edit. 

f 'fhis appears m a note to Johnson’s Oiary, pre. 
fixed to tbe first of his prayers. After the^lteration 
of tbe stylv, be kept his birth day ou tire IStb gf 
September, and it is riccordiugly marked Septem 


says, that ** his abilities, instead of furnishing 
convivial merriment to the voluptuous and dis- 
solute, might have enabled biin to^xcel among 
the vii*tuou8 and the wise.’* /Heing chaplain to 
the Earl of Chesterfield, he wished to attend 
that nobleman on his embassy to the Hague. 
Colley C'ibber has recorded the anecdote. “ You 
should go,** said the xfitty peer, to your 
many vices you would add one more.** “ Pray, 
my T.ogd, what is that?” “ Hypocrisy, my dear 
Doctor.” Johnson had a younger brother* 
named Nathaniel, who died at the age of twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight. Michael Johnson, the 
fatbt>r, was chosen in the year 1718, under bailiff 
of Litchfield ; and in tbe year I72h he served the 
office of tlie fiinior bailiff. He had a brother of 
the name of Andrew, who, for some years, kept 
the ring at Smithfield, appropriated to wftsstlers 
and boxers. Our author used to say, that bo 
was liever thrown or conquered. Michael, the 
father, died December 1731, at the age of seventy- 
six ; his mother at eighty-nine, of a gradual de- 
cay, ill the year 1759. Of the family nothing 
more can related worthy* of notice. Johnsou 
did nut delight in talking of his relations. 

‘‘ TlLre is little pleasiure,” he said toMrs.PioAi» 
“in mating the aneebotes of beggary,** 

Johnson ^erived from his parents, or from an 
nnwlndcHoine nurse, the distemper called the 
king’s evil. The Jacobites at that time believed 
in the efficacy of the royal touch ; and accord- 
ingly Ml'S, .lohrmon presented her son, when two 
yearo old, bet’orc Queen Anne, who, for the first 
time, performed that offlc**, and communicated 
to her young patient all the healing virtue la 
her power.* He wa.s afterwards cut for that 
scrophuious humour, and the under part of his 
face was seamed and disfigured by the operatJon. 
It is%t^]»osed that this disease deprived him of 
^tJjMt^ight of kis left eye, and also impaired his 
hearing. At eight years old he was placed 
under Mr. Hawkins, at the iTee-school in 
Litchfield, wlicre he was not remarkable for 
diligence or regulaf application. Whatever he 
read, his tniacious memory made his own. In 
the fields with his school-fellows, he talked more 
to himself than W'ith his comiNininns. in 17:^5» 
w'hen he was about sixteen years old, he went 
on a visit to his cousin Cornelius Ford, who de- 
tglned him for some inonthU, and in the metin 
time assisted him in the classics. *J'he genei'ai 
direction for his studies, which be then received, 
be related to Mrs. Piozzi. “ Obtain,” says 
FordjJ^soine ^rieral principles of every science : 
be who can talk only on one subject, or act only 
in one department, is seldom wanted, and per- 
fliaps never wished for ; while the man of general 
ki^wledge can often ])eriefiT^nd always please.” 
This Advice Joliiissn seems to have pursued 
with a good inclination. His reading wfcs al- 
wsf’s desultory, st Idoin resting on any particular 
author, bu,t i ambling from one book to ancther, 
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ami, by hasty snatches, hoarding up a variety 
of knowledge. It may be proper in this place 
to* mention ^nother general rule laid dovvu by 
Ford for Johnson’^) future conduct ; “ You will 
wmktoyour way the inoi’e easily in the world, as 
you are coutenteil to tlispule no man's claim to 
c<fnvorsatioii excellence : they will, therefoiv, 
more willingly allow ‘^oui* pretensions us a 
writer.” “ IJut,” says Mrs. Fioz/J, " the 
features of peculiarity, which mark a elmraoter 
lo all siKveeding generations, are slow in 
coming to iheir growth.” 'I'hat iiigeiiioits lady 
adds, with her itsiial viNacity, “ Can one, on 
such an occasion, forbear recollecting the pre- 
dictions of lioileau's father, who said, stroking 
the head of the young satirist, * this little man 
has too much wit, but he will never speak ill of 
any oAe?’” * 

f)n Jobnsun's rcluru from Cornelius Ford, 
Mr. Hunter, then master of the Frfie- school at 
^latebbeld, refused to receive him again on lhal 
foundation. At this distance of time, what his 
reasons were, it is vain t<» inquire ; but to refuse 
assistance to « lad of promising geniiis^uiiist be 
pronounced luirsli and iUilu-ral. U did not, 
luAn'cver, stop tlic progress of the you m* /stu- 
dent’s education. He u^s placed at ai/dher 
school, at Stourbridge in \\’orcester!!.lii»‘e, u^der 
the care of IMr. Wentworth, itaving gone 
through the rudiments of classic literature, he 
returned (o his Caiiier’s house, and w'as j>roImidy 


inteinhsl l<ir the trjuh* of a bookseller. He has 
been heard to say that he could find a book. 
At the end <if two years, being then about nine- 
leen, be went to assist the studies <d a yo«uig 
gentleman of the name of (.'orl)ett,*to the I'ni- 
versity of 0^ford ; and on the, .Slst of October, 
1728, laith w'ere ent«*red of Peinbrt>ke College ; 
Corbett, as a gentleman- eomnnmev, and John- 
son as a commoner. The <‘olh'j|e tutor, Mr ^ 
.Iordan, was a man of no genius; and Johnson, 
it -seems, showed an early contempt of mean 
abilities, in one or two instances behaving with 
insolence to that, gentleman. Of his' general 
conduct at the university there are no particu- 
lars that merit attention, except the translation 
of Pope’s Messiah, which was a college exercise 
Imposed upon him as a task, by Mr. Jordan. 
Corbett left the university in about two years, 
and Johnson’s salary ceased, lie was by ccii- 
sequeiice straitened in bis circumstances : but he 
still remained at college. Mr. Jordan the , 
tutor, went off to a living ; and was suc^ceeded 
by Dr. Adams, who afterwards became head of j 
tt.a college, and was esteemed through life for 
hfs Drarning, his talents, awl his amiable charac- 
ter. Johnson grew more regular in his attend** 
Alice. Ethics, theAfogy, i^d cla.ssic iiteiati^-e, 
w^ere bis favourite studies. He discovered, 
notwithstanding, eai’ly symptoms of that w’an- 
dering disposition of miiul, which adhered 
to him to the end of his life, liis reading was 


bv fits and starts, undirected to tiny partieiila/ 
smence. General philology, agreeably 40 his 
cousin Ford’s iglvicc, W'as the object of his am- " 
bition. He recelvi'd, at that time, an farly iin- 
jircssNm of piety, and « taste fur thg best au- 
thors, ancient and modern. It may, not with- 
standing, bo questioned whether, except his 
Bible, he ever read q book entirely tlirougli. 
Late in life, if any mari*praised a book in bis 
presence,*be was sure«to ask, “ Did you read it 
through?” If the answer was in the alfirmo* 
tive, he did not seem willing to believe it. He 
continued' ^he university till the want of 
pecuniary slipplics obliged him to quit the jdace. 
Jle obtained, ljowev|r, the assistance of a 
friend, aAid rdturfling in a sbor^time, was able 
to complete a residence t>f three years. 'J’he his- 
tory ^f his exploits, at Oxford, he used to say, 
was best known to Dr.ti'aylor and Dr. Adams. 
Wonders are told of his memory, awl, indeed, 
all who knew him late in life, caib witness 
that he letained that faculty, in the greatest 
vigour. ^ ^ 

From the uinversity Johnson returned to 
liitclifield. His father died s(K)n after, Decem- 
ber #731 ; and the whole rcceijit out <ff his ef- 
fects, ay ifjqc'.'ired by a memorandum in the 
son’s hand-writing, dated 15th June, 17’32f*fvas 
no mor#^ than twenty pounds. " In this exi- 
gence, determined it^kiit poverty should neither 
dejiress his spirit nor warp his integrliy, ho 
bocamo under-master of a gi ammar-schitol at 
Market- Ilosworth in Leicestershire, il’iiat re- 
source, however, di<l not lust long, D|^^gn^t^‘d 
•by the pride of Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patren of 
that little seminary, he left the ]J{ice in 
tent, anikever after spoke of it v, itli abhorrence. 
In 1733 he,weut on a visit to Mr. Hector, wlio 
had been his school -fellow,* and was liien a 
surgeon at Firmingliain, lodging at the huuyo 
of Warren, a books^dler. At that placff .lohnson 
transliyed ayvoyage lo Abyssinia, wriUen by 
ScroAe l.obo, a l\irtuguese inisKioiiary. I’lns 
was the first literary work from the pen of Dr. 
Johnson. His friend Hector was occasion.-iliy 
his annaSnensis. 'i’lie wfirk w'as, probably, 
undertaken at the desire of Warren, the book- 
.seller, and was printed at Birmingham; buj^ it 
ap|)ears in the l/iterary IVftga/iiie, or History 
of the Works of the Learned, for March 1735, 
that it was published by Bettes worth and 
Hitch, Paternoster- row. It contains a narra- 

— 1 

• 

p The entry of this is remarkable, for his early rcholu. 
tion to^irescrvc tJirough life a fair and upright charactei. 

“ l'I32,’"Juu^i 15. Undecim aurcos dipoiui, quo Utc, 
quitiquitl ante niatria fiiniis serum wt precorl de 

paternis l>%us spcrarc beet, viginli ficihcet hbras, aecepi, 
Aique adeii mihi inea fori.ina fingetida est mtorca, et nc 
paupci^ate \ irca aiiimi Uiiq,uo5caut, ne in llagnia egestaa 
adigat, cavcudiim.** 
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*tive of iheentleavours of a company of missiona- 
ries tfo convert the peoph; of Aijyssinia to tne 
Church of Home. In the prefi|cc to this work 
Johnson^observes, that the Portuguese travel- 
ler, contjjjary to the genurnl view of his coftntry- 
men, has amused his readoi’s with no romantic 
absurdities, or incredible fictions. lie appears, i 
by his modest and unaffected narration, to have 
described things tis saw them ; to Hkve copied 
nature from the life ; and*to Imve conbulted his 
senses, not his imagination* He meets with 
no biiriilisks, that destroy with their eyes ; his 
^crocodiles devour their prey, with^tl^t tears^ and 
his cataracts fail from the rock, witnoiit deafeii- 
irig the neighbouring in|iabitants. "]*hc readei^ 
will here fiud^o regions ciibsed whit trremr- 
di able barrenness, or blessed with spontaneous 
fecundity ; no perpetual gl.tom, or unceasing 
sunshine: nor are the here described, 

either void of all sense of humanity, or con> 
summat^'n all private and social virtues : here 
are no Hottentots without i digion, polity, or 
articulate language; Chines? perfectly polite, 
and completely skilled in all si'iouces : he will 
discover'’^ what will ahvays be discovered by a 
diligent and impartial iiiijuinr. that, whePever 
human nature Is t«> be found, there mixture 
of and virtue, a contest of passion and rea- 
son ; and that the Clreator <lot}i not appear 
partiaLin his distTibutions,«Jtlit has balanced, in 
most countries, their parlicuAiu* inconvcnieiicis 
by pibtjcsilar favours.* .— —We have here an 
early spe'driirii of Johnson’s manner; the vein 
ofthinJ^ing and the frame of the sentences are 
manifestly bis: ive see tln' infant Hercules, 
dl'he translati »n of Lobo’s Narralivo has been 
reprint»‘d lately in .a se])ar.'itc vtduinc, \Wth some 
otliev tracts of Dr. Julinson’s, anti thciefon, 
forms no part of Thi'!> eiiitioir; bur, a compen- 
dious account of so interesting a work a-, lather 
Lnbo’s discovery of the head of the Nile will 
not, it is imagined, be unacceptable Vo the grader. 

Father Lobo, the Portuguese IVJissionaryf esn- 
barked, in in the same tleet with the 

(> 0 !jnt Vicl*^ianraf who was appointed, by the 
ting of J’ortugal, Viceroy of the Indie? They 
arrived at Ooag and, in January Father 

I. oho set out on the missiogkto Abyssinia. Two . 
of the Jesuits, sentf on the same commission, 
w**rc murdered in their attempt to pcnctihte 
into that empire. Lobo liad better success ; he 
surmounted all difiiculties, and made his way 
into the heart of the country. Then follows a 
description oP Abyssinia, formerly the largest 
empire of which we huve^n account in history. 
It extended from the Hcd Sea to the kingdqin 
«tf Congo, and from Lgypt to the 1ml iaj? Sea, 
containing into less than forty provyices. At 
the tttD^'of Lobo*s mission, it was not much 
Spain, consisting then but of fiv# 
of which part was entirely 8ubj|ct to 
dw-fciperor, and part paid him a tribute, ns an 


acknowledgment. The provinces were inha- 
bited by Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Christiana. 
The last was, in Lobo’s time, the eg^ahlished and 
reigning religion. The diversity of people and 
religion is the reason why the kingdom’ was 
under different forms of government, with laws 
and customs extremely various. Some of the 
people neither sowed tlfeir lands, nor improved 
them by any kind of culture, living upon milk 
and fieah, and, like Hun Arabs, encamping w'ith- 
out any settled habitation. In some places 
they practised no rites of worahi]», though they 
believed that, in the regions above, there dAvells 
a Being that governs the world. This Deity 
they call in their language fW. The (’hris- 
tianit/ prolesseil by the people in some parts, is 
corrupted Avith superstitious citoj's, and here- 
sies, an^ so mingled with ceremonies bcrvovvt d 
from the Jews, that little, b^'sidcs the imnie cf 
('hristiauity, is to be found amoiii; them, 'i'he 
Abyssiiis cannot pi’ 0 ]»erly he said to have eitlji'c 
cities or houses; (hey live in tents or cottages 
made of straAV or clay, very rarely building with 
stone. Their villages or toAv iis consist of these 
hutsr yet even of such villages they have hut 
few a because the grandees, the viceroys, alid 
the emperor nimselfj^are always in camp, that 
the^may be prepai'ed, ujkui the luost Mid.leii 
alarm, to meet CAeiy enM*rg< nee, in a eouniiy 
which is engaged every year either in fnieigu 
wars or intestine commotions, Kih'e pia ]>ro- 
duces very near the same kinds of proviMon as 
l^ortiigai, though* by the extreme la/.in«ss of 
the fnliahittuits, in much less <|tKin(ily. \\ hat 
the aneiciits imagined of the torrid /one being a 
jiart of the •vurld uniniiabitable, i.s so lav from 
being true, that the climate is very temj.ej.tle. 
I’he blacks have better features than in tuber 
coun^’j.^, and afe not without wit and ingenui- 
'Ineir nfipreheusion is quick, and thur 
I judghituit aound. 'I'here arc in (he climate two 
harvests in the year: one in winter, which 1.ls(,s 
through the mouths of July, August and Seji- 
teraber; the other fti the Spring. '1 hey have, 
In the greatest plenty, rai&ins, jicaches. ponui- 
granates, sugar-canes, and some figs. jMostof 
these are ripe about l^ent, which the Abysstfis 
keep with great strictness. I’lic aniirutls of the 
country are the lion, the elephant, the rhinoce- 
ros, the unicorn, horses, mufbs, oxen, and cows 
without number. They have a very particular 
custom, which obliges every man, that has a 
thousand cows, to save every year »>iie day’s 
milk of all hii# herd, and make a hath with it 
for his relations. This they do so many days id 
each year, sis they lunre thousands of caltJ* ; so 
iliat, to expres', how rich a man i$, they tell you 
/te so many time^ ^ 

“ Ohbe river Nile, W’-hich has furnished so 
much controversy, we have a full and dear 
destl-ijition. It is callc \ by the iiaiiAieSi 
Ahdvi, the.Fathcr of Water. It rises in Sfc 
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ealai a |>rovince of the kingdom of Goiama, 
tlie enoBt fertile and agreeable part of the Abys- 
biniaii dominions. On the Kastcrn aide of the 
country j onithe declivity of a mountain, whose 
descent is so easy, that it seems a beautiful 
plaiiiT is that source of the Nile, which has been 
soiiiiht after at so much expense and labour. 
This spring, or rathcr,jhpse two springs, are 
two hulesf each about two feet diameter, a 
stone’s cast distant from each other. One of 
them is about five feet and a half in«depth. 
liObo was not able to sink bis plummet lower, 
perhaps, because it was stojrped by roots, tbc 
whole ][>h.ce being full of trees. A line of ten 
feet did not reach the bottom of the other. 
These springs are supposed by the Abyssins to 
be the vents of a great subterraneous lake. At 
a small distance to the South, is a village called 
(tuix, through wdiich you ascend to the top of 
the mountain, where there is a little hi^i. \vhich 
the idolatrous Agaci hold in great veneration. 
Their priest calls tliem together to this place 
once a year ; and every one sacrifices a cow, or 
more, according to the different degrees of wealth 
and devotion. Hence w'c have sufficient proof, 
th(|^ these nations always paid adoration ttf the 
T|gity of tin’s famous rivOil • ^ 

“ As to the course of the Nile, its waters, •hf- 
fer the lirst rise, run tow'anls the East, about 
the length of a masket-shot ; then, turning 
northward, continue hidden in the grass and 
weeds fur about a quarter of a league, when 
they re-appeur amongst a quantitj^ of rocks. 
The Nile from its Source proceed^ with 8o*iji- 
considerable a current, that it is in danger of 
being dried up by the hot season ; b»t soon re- 
ceiving an increase from the Gemma, the Keltu, 
the Bransn, and the other smaller rivers, it ex- 
pands to sin h a breadth in the plains of lload, 
which is not above three days’ jout^oey from its 
source, that a musket-ball will scarcely fly from 
one bank to the other. Here it begins to run 
northw'ard, winding, how'ever, a little to the 
East, for the space of nine Vi* ten leagues, am! 
then enters the so- much -talked-of Ignite of Daiii- 
hia, flowing w'ilh such violent rapidity, that its 
welters may be distinguished through the whole 
passage, wdiich is no less than six leagues. Here 
begins the greatiics.s of the N ilc. Eifteeii miles 
further, in the land <pf Alata, it rushes preci]u- 
tately from the top of a high rock, and forms 
one of the mosl beautiful waterfalls in the w^orld. 
Lobo says, he passed under it without being wet, 
and resting himself, for the sake of the coolness, 
was charmed with a thousand delightful rain- 
bows, wHfeh the sunbeams painted on the water, 
ill all their shining and lively colours.* The 


* This Mr. Briier, the late traveller, avem to bo adov;n- 
Ught fiilsehood. He says, a deep pool of water rcachcf to 


fall of this mighty stream, from so great a- 
haight, makes a noise that may be heard^at a 
considerable distance; bift it was not found, 
that the neighbouring in]\abitants ware deaf. 
Afcer^he cataract, the IJJile collects its scattered 
stream among the rocks, which are so near each 
other, that in Lobo’s time, a bridge of beams, 
on which the whole imperial army passed, was 
laid over tiiem. Sultafi Sgqued has since built 
a stone bnidge of one ^arch, in the same place, 
for which purpose he procured masons from In- 
dia. Here the river alters its course, and passes 
through variosis kingdoms, such as Amhara, 
Olac^, ChoafK, Damut, aud the kingdom of Goi- 
ain.*!, and,jifter variuu:^ windings, returns wJth- 
a bhork day’^ juisrney of its spring. To pur- 
sue it through all its mazes, and ucrumpauy it 
roiinfi the kingdom of Guiama, is a journey of 
twenty-nine days. Erifin Abyssiniu, the river 
passes into the countries of Eazulo and Ombar- 
CA, two vast regions little known, 
nations entirely different froii) the Abyssins. 
Their hair, like that of th^ other blacks ii^ those 
regions, is short and curled. In the year 1616, 
Itussela Christos, liieutenant General to Sultan 
Sequgd, eiiti'red those kingdoms in a* hostile 
manner ; but, not being ahie to get intelligence, 
returned \\ ithout attempting any thing. Afthe 
empire of Abyssinia termirntes at these do- 
cents, Lobo followed 4he course of tbc Nile no 
farther, leaving it ko range over barbarous king- 
doms, and convey wealth and }»lenty into i®I{»ypt, 
which owes to the annual ittundations*of this 
river its envied fertility.* lA»bo knows rgitiiing 
of the Nile in the rest of its passage, except that 
it receives great increa'^e. from many other rivers, • 
has several cataracts like tliat already deserihe.d, 
and that fev'^ fish are to be found in it ; that 
scaiciiy is to be attr ibuted to llie river horse and 
the c»“ocodile, which destroy llie weaker inhabit- 
ants of the river. .Something, likewise, must 
be impijjted to the cataracts, where fish cannot 
fall wHhout being killed. Lobo adds, that nei- 
ther he, nor any with whom he conversed about 
the crocodile, ever saw him wtep ; and there- 
foj'e all tlifit hath been said about liis teal’s must 
he ranked among tlie fables indented for the 
amusement of childre*^ ^ • 


ilu* very foot of the rock ; amJ, allowing that there was a 
seat or beiicii (w'hidi there is not) m the middle of tlie 
pool, it is .^ibsolutcly impossible, l>y any exertion of human 
strength, to hove arrivid at it. Hut it may be asked, can 
Mr. Bruce say, wliat was the face of the country in the 
yeiu: when I.nljo saw the magnificent sight whiclt he 

has described? Mr. Bmce’s^iool of water may have been 
fonA'd^iucc; and Lotx), perhaps, was content to sit 
'down without a bench. 

* After comparing this description with that lately 
given by Bruce, ^the reader will judge whether Lolm 
is lr>su Ihfflionour of having been at the htad of the 
Nile near two centuries before any other ruroptwn trs* 
vcllcr. • 
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As to the causes of the Inundations of the 
Nile^Lolto observes, that many an i<llo hype- 
thesis has been framefl. Some theorists ascribe 
it to the^i^h winds, that stop ^le current, and 
force the water above Jts banks. Otlier| pre- 
tend a sTibterranPous cbminunicution between 
tin? Ocean and the Nile, and that the sea, w'hen 
violently agitated, swells tlie river. Many are 
of opinion, that this n»iijUty pro%;ed8 fnim 
the melting of the snoiv on the moHiitains of 
Ethiopia; but so iniuh snow and such prodi- 
gious heat ai'c never nut witli in the same 
region. Lobo never saw snow on Abyssinia, 
except on Mount Semen in the %:ingd(ftn of 
Tfgre, very remote fi'i]|n the Nile^ and on 
Namara, whicn is, indonl, r^it distant, hu1^ 
W'herc there never lalls snow enough to wet, 
when dissolved, the foot of the inountaliu# To 
the immense labours of t]|e Portiigiiese, mankind 
is indebted for tlie knowledge of the real cause 
of these ^luiidatioiis, so givat and so re.gulur. 
By them wc arc informed, that Abyssinia, 
where the ^liie rises, is full of mountains, and, 
in its ^Jiatural situation, is much higher than 
Egypt; that In the winter, from June to Sep- 
tember, /lo day'is without rain; tliat tln^Niic 
receives in its course, all the rivers, Igooks, and 
tor#*i>ts, that fall from those intjuntains, and, 
hy necessary consequence, swelling above its 
hanksj iiiJs the ^Lwiis of JI4»yi‘^ with inunda- 
tions, which come rcjularif about the month of 
July^ir three weeks after the lyeginniug of the 
Hilny se^ison in Kthiopia. 'I'be (liiTcreiit degrees 
of this flood are such certain mdicutions of the 
fruitfulness'oi* sUjrility of the ensuing year, that 
is publicly prochiioied at r.dro how much the 
water hath gained during the iiiglif.” ^ 

• Such is the account of tlie Nile and its inun- 
dations, which it.is hoped vi;Jll not bo deemed 
an improper jr tedious digression, especially as 
the wholti is an extract fro Johnson’s transla- 
tion. He is all the time the actor in the scene, 
and in his own words relates the stovy. T Vivinf; 
fiii'shed this work, he returned, in h'cbruaiy 
l i.'M, to his native city, and, in the month ol 
Augiisv following, puldished piopusalstor print- 
ing by sul)scrip||ion the I.aliu J Vunsof Adiiiau, 
with the llistory of Latin l*oetry, fjom the 
EFa of Petrarch, fa the'tiiue of Politiau ; ami 
also the Life of Ikditian, to be rdded by the 
Editor, Samuel JohiisoH. The book to 1 h» 
printed in thirty octavo sheets, price five shil- 
lings. It is to be regretted that this prciject 
fiiiU'ii for want of ««ccurage:nent, Johnson, it 
sct'rris, diilered flora Boileau, Voltaire, 'and 
H’Aiemberf, who had upon them to ig'o- 
scribe al01 'liiodern ettons to write with el4^ance 
in a dead language, Tor a decision pronounced 
ill ko high atone, no good reason can N assigned. 
The fnteresls of learning require that tfie cH^Jii|i 
of GfecH'e and Home should be cultivated with 
;icai’e ; and ue vho can write a lariguagf with 
'v'n ' , 


correctness, will be most liktly to understand 
its idiom, its grammar, and its peculiar graces 
of style. What man of taste would willingly 
forego the pleasure of reading Vida, <''racastoriu8, 
Saunazaro, Strada, and others, down to the late 
elegant productions of Bisliop Lowth ?“ The 
j history w'hicJi Johnson proposed to himself 
I would, beyond all (}iies|ion, have been a valiiahle 
addition to the history of letters; biifrhis project 
failed. His next expedient was to offer his as- 
sistancfi to Cave, the original projector of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. For this piiit|K)se he 
sent his proposals in a letter, offering, on reason- 
able terms, occasional^)" to fill some pages witli 
poems and inscriptions never printed before; 
vvilh fugitive pieces that deserved to be revived* 
and critical remarks on authors ancient and 
moderie. (’avc agreed to retain him as^a cor- 
respondent and contributor to the Magazine. 
W’hat the conditions were caiindt now ho 
known ; hut certainly they were not ftiiffieient to 
hinder Johnson from casting his eyes about him 
in quest of other employment. Accordingly, in 
1735, he made overtures to the Rev. Mr. Bud- 
w^orth, SlastiT of a Grammar-school at Brere- 
woell, in Staffordshire, to become his assiNtapt. 
ThiAproposHioii didinot succeed. Mr. Bij^L 
wotth apprehended, that the involuntary mo- 
tions, to which Johnson’s nerves were subject, 
might make him an object of ridicule with his 
scholars, and, by consequence, lessen their re- 
sj>ect for their master. Another mode of ad- 
vancing hii*self presented itself about this time. 
Ml’*. Porter, the widow of a mercer in Bir- 
mingluiui, admired his talents. It is said that 
shi^ had Hluyit eight hundred pounds; and that 
sum to a person in Johnson’s circunistances was 
an artluen’i; fortune. A marriage took place, 
and to turn his, wife’s money to the best advan- 
tage, b%*projectpd the scheme of an academy for 
education. Gilbert Walinsley, at that time 
Registrar of the Erclesiastical Court of the 
Bishop of Litchfield, w"as distingnished by his 
erulitioii, and the ^mliteiiess of his manners. 
He was the friend of Johnson, and, hy hii 
weight and influence endeavoured to promote 
iii.s interest. The celebrated Garrick, whoso 
father, Captain Gundek, lived at Litchfield, 
was placed in the new seminary of education, 
by that gentleman’s ad vice.#- Garrick was then 
about eighf|um years old. An accession of seven 
or eight pdfils was the most that could he ob- 
tained, though notice was given hy a public ad- 
vciqisement,*«that at Kdial, near Litclifield, in 
Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded arid 
taught the Latin qrid Greek Languages, hy 
^Samuel Johnson. ^ 

^'he undertaking ^FnvdHr abortive, fl^nsoa 
haviil)^ now nbundoiied all hopes of pr^ioting 
his fin tune In the country, determined to become 


s See the ucntlem&n's Magazine ft>r 1796, p. ilfk 
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ftn adventurer in the world at large. Ilia young afterwanlo the hiographer of his, first and inost 
pupil. Garrick, had formed the same resolution ; useful patron. To bo engaged in the tran^atiou 
and. accordingly, in Marcli. 17S7, they arrived of some important book* was still the object 
in London *logether. Two such candidates for which .lohnaoif had in view. For th iff. purpose 
fame, perhaps never before that day entered the he pi^»posed to give the History of the Council 
metropolis together. Their slock of money was of Trent, with copious notes, then lately added 
soon exhausted. In his visionary project of an to a French edition. Twelve sheets of this 

ac. ademy. Johnson had p;|;obably wasted his wife’s work were printed, for which Johnson received 
suhstsiiicc and Garrick’s father had little more forty-nine pounds, as “"appears by his receipt in 
than liis half- pay. The two fellow-travellers i the possession of Mr. Nichols, the compiler of 
had the world before them, and twh^was to ! that entertaiiiing an <1 useful work, the Gentle- 
choose his road to fortune and to fame. Ihey • man’s JMagazine. Johnson’s translation was 
brought with them genius, and powers of mind, j never romideSed : a like design was offered to 
peculiarly formed by nature for the different vo- ; the jtYiblic, .finder the patronage of Hr. Zachary 
cations to which each of them felt liimself in- . JWce ; and by that ;pontcntion both attempts 
dined. They acted from the impulse of young rwere frifcstratgl. Jiihnson had been ciimmended 
minds, even then meditating great things, and by Pope for the translatiim of tlic IMeisiah into 
witluvmrage anticipating success. Jlieir* friend ; Lalm verse; but he knew no approach to so 
Mr. Wiilmsley, by a letter to the Rev. Mr, C ol- eininent a man. Witlpone, however, who was 
son, who, it seems, was a great matbcmalichui, ' connected with Pojkc, he became actpiainled at 
exerted his good offices in their favour. He gave St, John’s Gate ; and that person w.'j^iio other 
notice of their intended journey. “ Davy Gar- i than the wdl-kriowu Richard Savage, whose 
rick,” he said, « tvill be with you next week; life was afterwards written b} Johnson, with 
and Johnson, to try his fate with a tra/^edy, and ' great elegance, and a depth of moral rejection, 
to get himself employed in sonic franslation ; Sav.nge w'as a man of considerable talents. His 
either from the Latin or French. Johnson* is a i addiff^ss, liis various accomplishmeuts, and. above 
very good scholar and a pVet, aiid“I huve^^greHt | all, the jeJcuHaj ity of bis misfortunes, recoin- 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy w'riter. ff it | mended him to .lohnaori’s notice. They ht^ame 
sliould be in your way, 1 doubt not but you will j utiiU^d in the closest intimacy. Roth had great 
be ready to recommend and assist your country- | parts, and they wciie* equally ffnder the pKessuie 
men.” Of Mr. Walrnsley’s merit, and the ex- , of want. Sympayiy joined them in a league of 
ccllence of his character, Johnson has left a ; friendship. Johnson has been tiften he9rd to 
beautiful testimonial at the end the IJfe of j relate, that he and Savage walked ruuud Gros- 
Edward Smith. It is reasonable to coiictude, I venor-square till four in the morning^ in the 
that a mat hematic tan, absorbed in ubstrart Npe- ' course of their conversation reforming the 
dilations, was not able to find a s]dn.re <d*a<'(iiiu ' world, dethroning prince's, eslabliKhing ncw» 
for two men who w'ero to be the architects of ' fomis of> government, an<l giving laws to the 
their own fortune. ?ii three or forir years after- ! several fetabJS of Europe ; till, fatigued at length 
wards Garrick came forth, with tale^^^ts^ that ! with their legislative idfice, tlfey began to feel the 
astonished the puhlic. He begaei h.s career at ! want of refreshment , hut could not muster up 
Goodman’s fieUL, and there, inonstralus Jh:i^ j more than foiiiqieoce-halfpenny. Savage, it is 
I c'sfasianns / he chose a lucrative pnifcssion, j true, had many vices : hut vice could never strike 
and consequently soon emerged from all his dif- ! Tls rentes in a mind like Johnson’s, seasoned early 
ficuUies. Johiisoii ^vas left^o toil in the liiimbie \ with religion, and the princijilus of moral recti- 
W'alks of literature. A tragedy, as appears by i tude. His first prayer wnis composed in tbe 
Walmsley’s letter, was the whole of his slock. | ye.ir l‘7,'>o. He had not at that time renounced 
This, most probably, was Irene; but, if then j the use of wine ; and, no doubt, aiccasionally cn- 
fiiiished, it W'as doomed to wait for a more happy i joj ed his friend and b js bottle. The love of l^te 
period. Jt was offeTed to Fleetwood, and reject- hours, which followed him through life, was, 

ad. Johnson looked^round him for einplo} merit, perhaps, originally contracted in com{>any w'ith 
Having, while he remained in the country, ror- Savage. However that may he, their conneo- 
I’espuiided with C’ave, under a feigned name, he ! tion was not of lung duration. In the year l7.‘iS, 
now thought it time to make himself kiiou II to a Savage was reduced to the last distress. Mr. 
man whom he considered as a pdtroii of litera- l*ope, in a letter to him, expressed his concern 
ture. Cave had aiiiiuutu^d, by public advcrtiM'- for •* the miscrabJe withdrawing of his pension 
ment, a prixe of fifty jiuunds for the best ]»oeni after^he death of tbe Queen and gave him 
on Life, Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell p hopes that, “in a short time, he should find 
and this circumstaYice diffused an idea of ^tis himself siip])lied with a competence, without any 
liberalitj'. Johnson became' connected with him dependei^‘,e on those little creatures w'hoin we 
in business, and in a close and intimate acquaint- rfl'e. pleased to call the Great.” The scheme 
ance. Of Cave’s character it is unnecessary to proptif^ed to him was, that he should retire to 
say any thing in tliiq place, os JoiiiiKoii was Swansea in Wales, and receive an allowance of 

l> • ‘ ^ 
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fifty, pounds a year, to be raised by subscription ; 
l^ope^was to pay twenty pounds. 'I'his planj 
though hnally estul)tjshed, took m<»re than a 
year before it was carried into 'execution. In 
the mean time, the intended refreat of %vnge 
called to Johnson's mind the third Satire of Ju- 
venal, in which that poet takes leave of a friend, | 
who was withdrawing himself from all the | 
vices of Home. StrueiiL With this idea# he wriUe 
that well-known poem, called London. 'I’he 
first lines manifestly point to Savage. 

** Though gricf and fondno^** m my hi^a-.t rebel. 

When itjjiireil Thales bids the town farewell ; • 

Yot still my calmer thoughts Ins ehojce Ciiinmend ; 
r praise the hermit, hut reglet the tViend ; *• 
lliMilved at length, from Vici' aiiS T ohflon fifr. 

To bn*atho in distant fields a jiurer air , 

And fixetl on Cambria’s solitary shore, • 

(five to St. David one truef iriton more ** 


I prevail upon you to w’riie to Dean Swift, to 
persuade the University of Dublin to send a 
diploma to me, constituting this poor man 
j Master of Arts in their Univer^fy. They 
highly extol the mairs learning and probity, 
and will not be persuaded, that the University 
will make any dilTiculty of conferring such a 
favour upon a strange^ if he is recommended 
by the Dean. They say he is no> afraid of 
the strictest examination, though he is of so 
long a Jliuriiey ; and yet he will venture it, if 
the Dean thinks it necessary, choosing rather to 
die itpen the road, lhauto be starved to death in 
translating for hookt filers, which has been bis 
only subsistence fur some time ]mst. 

** 1 fear there is more ditliciilty in this affair 
than these good-natured gentlemen apprehend, 
espeeiaMy as their election cannot be (l^'layed 
I longer than the 11th of next month. If you 


Jobnsi^^ at that time lodgi-d at Grerrnvicli. 
lie there fixes the scene, and takes leave of his 
friend; w’ho, he says in his J/ife, parted from 
him wTth tears in his eyes. The jioenj, when 
finished, was offered fo C'ave.' It liajipened, 
howeveii. that the late Mr. Dodsley wa| the 
purchaser, at the price of ten guineas# It was 
pnbfislied in 2738 ; and Pope, we are told, said, 
“ Tile author, whoever he is, will not be long 
concegled:’* allubiiig to tl 4 iai)a’>«sage in 'Perence, 
Vbif vbi estf.diu cclan non Notwithstand- 

ing that prediction, it dues not appear that, be- 
sides thj|; copy-mo^ey, any advantage neerned to 
the author of a poem, written with the elegance 
and energy of Pope. .Tohnson, in August i7.i8, 
• went, with all the fame o" bis poetry, to offer 
himself a candidate for the ina'oter.slpp of the 
school at Appleby, in Leicestershire, The sta- 
tutes of the place reijuired; ll^it the person cho- 
sen should be a Master of Arts, lo remove 
this objectioh, the then (xow'er was indu- 

ced to write to a friend, in order to obtain for 
Johnson a Master’s degree in the University (ff 
Dublin, by the recommendation of Dr. Swift. 
I'he lettes was printed in one of the Magazines, 
and was as fallows : ^ 

• 

“ Mr. Samuel Jlflinson‘(aiithor of I^ndon, a 
Silt j re, and some other poetir^d pieces), Is a 
native of this county, ahd much respected by 
soino worthy gentlemen in the neighijoiirhuod, 
W'ho are trustees of a charity-8cho<d, now va- 
ran* , the •^’wrtain salary of which is sixty 
pounds per year, of t^tich they are desirous 
to make him master; but uufoitunately hg l.s 
not rapabh* of reci iving their bounty, 4rhich 
would make him hai py for life, bj not being 
a Master of Arts, vvhl. ji, by tlie stati^es of the 
school, the master ot it must be. # 

Noxv; these gentlemen do me the hoi^mr to 
tiuu 1 have interest cnongh in you, to 


I %:ee this matter in the same light that it ajijiears 
to me, i hope you will burn this, and pardon 
me for giving 3 '(iu so much trouble about an 
impracticable thing; but, if you think there is 
a ju'obaj^ility of obtaining the favour asked, I 
am sure y’oiir hiimanit}' and propensity to re- 
lit* v<? merit in distress will incline j’ou to ht%ie 
the pVn* inan^ withouf iny adding any more to 
thi’^troiible 1 havi* already given you, than as- 
suring you, that I am, with great trutli, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your faithful humble .servant, 

“ CJowxR.** 

*• 'lVentb.*n, Auf?. ht " 

• 

This scheme miscarried. There is reason to 
think, that»Svvift declined to meddle in the bu- 
siness ; and to that circumstance. Johnson’s 
known diislike of Swll’t has been often imputed. 

ft^i.s mortifying to piii'Mie a man of merit 
through all lijf: difiicuJties ; and yet this narra- 
tive must be, through many following years, 
the history of Genius and Virtue struggling 
with Adversitj". Having lost the school at 
Appleby, Johnson '#as thrown back on the me- 
tropolis. Hred to no profession, without rela- 
tions, friends, or interest, he was condemned to 
drudgery in the service of Cave, hi.s only pa* 
tron. Ill November 1738 was pubPrshed a trans- 
lation of Crousaz’s Lxamen of I'ope’s Kssay 
on Man ; “ containing a succinct View of the 
System of the Fatalists, and a Confutation of 
tbeir Opinions ; with an lllustralioii of the 
Doctrine of Free-Will; and an Inquiry, what 
view Mr. Pope might have in touching upon 
the Lcibnitzian Philosophy, and Fatalism. By 
Mr. Crousaz, Professor of Philosophy and Ma- 
tt hematics at Lausanne." This translation hae 
b<rn generally thoufht a^ruduction of John- 
son’s pen ; but it 4s now known, tha. Mrs* 

{ Flizabeth Carter has acknowledged it to be one 

i of her early performances. It is certain, how- 
ever, that^ Johnson was eager to promote tho 
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pHlilicutiori. lie cunsidered the foreign philo- 
8o|dn*r UH a nutri zealous in the cause of religion ; 
and with him he was willing to join against the 
system of 'Olhe Fatalists, and the doctrine of 
i^i-ilmitz. It is well known that Warhurton 
wrote a vindiration of Mr. but there is 

reason to tliiiik that Johii>ion eoiircived an earlv' 
prejudice agaiiiKt the ICssay ott Man ; and w'hat 
once took, root in a mind like his, was not easily 
eradicated. 11 is letter to ('a\o on this sub- 
ject is still extant, and may well ju-^ify Sir 
Jfdiii ]lu\i^kiiis, wlio inferred that .lohnson was. 
the translator of f'rousaz, U'ho conclusion of 
the letter is remarkahle. 1 am vour^, 1 m- 
I’HANM's.” If by that Latin word was meant 
that be had not dined, because he wanted the 
means, who can read it, e^cii at this hour, w ith- 
out .iv aching heart ? * 

With a mind naturally vigorous, ajid quick- 
ened hy necessity, Johnson formed a multiplici- 
ty of jirojecth ; hut most of them proved ub<»r- 
ti'.e. A number of small tracts issued from his 
pen with w'oinlerfid rajddity ; such as “ JVIak- 
MOK Nouroren nsk ; or an Lssay on an ancient 
ju*ophetical Inscription, in IMoiikish* Jlhymc, 
dijjicovered at Lynn in Norfolk. By }%bt{s 
Jir.latniicus.'" This was a pamjdrtct agaii^l Sir 
M'alpole. According to Sir John lluvv- 
kins, a warrant was issued to ajtprehend the 
Author, W'hi) reiire<i w ith his wife toanobsouve 
lodging near Laiubetli Marsh, and there eluded 
the search of the messengeis. Ilut tins story 
has no foundation in truth. J<din«(»n wots ne- 
ver kuowoi to mention such an incident in Ins 
life ; and IMr. Steele (late <if the Treasury) 
caused diligent search to be made aj the piH»per 
otfices, and m> trace <d' such a jirocoedii'g could 
be found. In the same year (17.'’{J) tlie Lord 
dianiberlahi prohibited the reiyeseutfnlorf of a 
trOi^edy, called C* i stavils by* Henry 

Brooke. Under the mask of irony, Johnson 
published “ A V indication of the iJcenserfrom 
the malicious and scandalous Aspersions nf 31r, 
Brooke.” Of these two ja'ccs Sir Jtdni llaw'- 
kiiir says “ they have neither learning nor wit, 
nor a single ray of that genius W’hich has snne 
bliized forth but, as they have lately l»*eu re- 
printed, the reader, wdm wishes to gratify his 
curiosity, is referred to the foin teenth vrluuieof 
Johnson’s ivories, published by Stockdalc. The 
lives of Boerhaave, Blake, Barraticr, bather 
Batil, and oihei s, were, about that lime, printed 
ill the Oentlemnir^A ]\Ingazine. The subscrip- 
tion of fifty pounds a year for ISarage w'tis com- 
pleted ; and in July Jolmsoii parted with 

the companion of his iniilnight hours never to 
see him more. The sejrtraiion was, perhaps,, 
an advantage to him, ivli^j wanted to mak|| a 
right use of his time, and even then beheld with 
sell- reproach the waste occasioned by dissipa- 
tion. His abstinence from wine^and strong li- 
quors began soon after the departure of Savage. 


What hfiblts he conb’acted in the connse of that 
ftcquaintance eauriot now be known. Tl^ am- 
bition of excelling in dbnvcrsntion, and that 
pride of victo^, wdiich, at times, disgraced a 
manyd* Johnson’s genius, were, perhaps, native 
blemi dies. A fierce spirit of ind^'peiidence, 
even in the midst of poverty, may be seen in 
Savage; and, if not thence truiisfused by John- 
son into bis ow^n inariTicr^ it may, at least, be 
supposed to have gained strength from the ex- 
ampli- before him. lliiring that connection then; 
was, it we believe Sir Jrdin Hawkins, a sliort 
separation bigAveen our author and bis wdfe ; 
blit a*recodlaliation soon took place. Johnson 
loved her,, and sbow'ed hi'< affection in various 
^noJes of gallantly, which Garrick used to ren- 
der ridiculous by bis mimicry. The alfectation 
of suft and faKbioii.ible airs did nut become an 
unw'ieldy figure; bis ^admiration was received 
by the wife with the fl utter of an antiquated 
coquette; and both, it is well know]i,^uriii8hod 
matter for the lively geniu.s of jlairick. 

It is a mortifying re/lec'tion, that Johnson, 
w'ilh a store of learning and extranrdiitary ta- 
lents, W'us not able, at the age of thirty, to force 
his jj'aj to the favour of the public. #SYo 7 c Hk-i 
wotthy bi/j>ojyHf/ dqurssiuL “He was still,” as 
Ji« says himself, “to provide for the day^that 
W'as paR»sing over him.’’ lie saw' ( ave iinolved 
ill a state ot warfii^'i; with th^ immcroos com- 
petitors, at that tmfh struggling w itii the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine ; and gratitude for siieii sup- 
plies as Johnson received dictated u Lqtin Ode 
on the subject of that cciitoi:lioii. The first 
lines, 

“ 1. rbMjp, iiiiliis fesse l.'lu.nlmc, * 

I •i-eiK', nulJi.'-’ vietc culuaiiiii.-.,'* 

put one in*mind ^if ('ic iuiir’^i Ode to Bopc Ur- 
ban ; 

“ I'ltvuie, regiiin lue.xiiiie, inaxinie 
^ ^I'rbiuie v.ctan) ■ 

The Bolisli jM'cf, wasj jfrobabJy, at th.at time, in 
the hand^uf a man who ii.id meditati^l the his- 
tory of (he .Latin poets. t»'ullu*ie the histoiiun 
bad from July li,'-.*] composed tly p.irliumentary 
^pe,rhes for the Magazine ; but, from the begin- 
ning of the session, n'llich opened on the liltli of 
er ITJl;, Johnson succeeded to that dn- 
partincnt, and coniinue*! it fiom that time to the 
debate on spirituous liquors, wbich hajipencd in 
the House of Lords in IVbruary 17-12-3. The 
eloquence, the force' of argument, and the splen- 
dour of langu.'ige disjdnjed in the several 
6(pj»cchcs, are well known, and universally ad- 
mired 'I’be w hole has been colbrted in tw’o 
volinncs Mr. .Stoi-kijale, and intiy fitfrma]U'u- 
per supjilement to this edition. 'I’hat JohiiKoii 
q|us the author of the debates dui ing that period 
was not generally known ; but the secret traii- 
6pivtMT.scieiid )tois afterwards, and wasavoveed 
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Y^y himRfilf on the following occasion: Mr. 
VVedtIerburne (now Lord Loiighborougb,)* Drt» 
Johnson, Dr, Francis* (the translator of Ho- 
race,) thcrprcsent writer, and otlfers, dined with 
the late Mr. Foote. A;i imjwrtant deba^ to- 
wards the end of Sir llobert Walpole s ad- 
ministration being mentioned, Dr, Francis ob- 
served, ** I'hat Mr. Fitt’s speech, on that occa- 
sion, was the best he Ijad T;ver read.” He added, 

I’hiii he iifid employed eight years of his life 
«ri rhe ‘•■lM^y of i)emo«.theiies, and hiiished a 
of that eeiehrated orator, with all the 
diMOHitioo-, of “ijle and l.'iriguagv within the 
re;irh .ot his eapaeity; but he luwE met* with 
Dotliint: pqurd to tlic spe4i:h ahove-inentioncd.” 
j\jany oi (heoo^npany reineifd:>crod tln^ debate;^ 
and souie passages were cited, 'witli the appro- 
bation and ajo.dause of all present. During the 
ardour of eoinersutioii Johnson remained silent. 
As soon the wunnth of jiraisp subsided, he 
opened ^iih these words: “ That speech I 
wrote in a correjt in lixeter-street.” 'JL'he com- 
pany was struck with astonishment. After 
Btarino* at each other in silent amaze, Dr. 
l-’ranris asked, “ How that speech could be 
written, by hiju ?” ►Sir,” said Johnson^**! 
wrote it i.) Kxeter- street. 1 never bi^d fieeu in 
the gallery of the House of ('ornmons but once. 
Cave hH<l interest .villi the door-keepers. He, 
and the pe?‘sous«c)o[d4>yei^ jinder him, gained 
advnittuiiee^ they luxueht ^woy the subject of 
discussio", the nanje.s of the speakers, the side 
they to^)V, and the order in M'hich Ihey rose, 
together with notes of the arguments advanced 
in theVoui'Se of the debate. The w'hole was 
.^aflerwai'ds coramunieaiefl to me, and I compost'd 
the speeches in the form wdiich they now have 
in the I’arliamentary Debates.” To this dis- 
covery Dr, Francis made ans)j’er : ‘^'i'lien, ;iir, 
you have exceeded Demosthenes himself; for to 
say that you have exceeded Francis's Deino-- 
theues, would be saying nothing.” 'Fhe rest of 
the company bestitwed lavish enromiifms on 
Johnson; one, in nartbular, priised his im- 
partiality; observing, that he dialt out reasSon 
and eloqueiirc with an equal hand to bt»tH 
parties. “ Thj|t is not quite true,” ^uid John- 
son ; 1 saved appearances tolerably well ; but 

I took care that thitwhig^^ogs should not have 
the best of it.” The sale of the IM.igazine .was 
greatly increased by the I/arliamcntary Debates, 
w'hieh were continued by Johnson till the month 
of March 174^-3. From that time the Maga- 
zine was conducted by Dr. Ilawkesworth. 

In 1743-4, Osborne, the bookseller, who kept 
a shop in Oray's-Inn, purchased the Karl of 
Oxford’s library, at the price of thirteen IthTm- 
sand pounds. He projected a catalogue in hve 
octav<i volumes, at five shillings each! Johnson 

• 
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was employed in that painfiil drudgery. Ho 
was likewise to collect all such small tracts as 
were in any degrees worth preserving, in order 
to reprint and publish the whole in i. collection, 
called “ The Harleiau Miscellany.*’ The cats 
logue was completed: and the Miscellany, in 
1749, was published in eight quarto volumes. 
In this business Johnsop was a day-labourer for 
immediate subsistence, not unlike iGustiivus 
Vasa working in the mines of Dalecarlin. What 
Wilcoxf a bookseller of eminence in the Strand, 
said to Johnson, on his tirst arrival in town, 
was now almost confirmed. He lent our author 
five guineas, and then asked him, “How do 
you mean to earn your livelihood in this town?” 
“ lly my litor. ry labours,” was the answer. 
Wilcox, staring at him, shook his head : “ ISy 
your liierary labours !— You had better 4uiy a 
porter's knot.” Johnson used to tell this anec- 
dote to Mr. Nichols; but he said, “ W'ilcox %vas 
one of my best friends, and he meant well.” In 
fact, Johnson, while employed in Gray's- Inn, 
may be said to have carried a porter’s knot. He 
]>aused occasionally to peruse the book that came 
to hks liarid, Osborne thought that such cm io- 
sify tended to nothing but delay, and object^Ml 
lo it k'ith all the pride and insolence of a unaii 
whm knew that he pahl daily wages. In the 
dispute that of course ensued, OhUu-ne, with that 
roughness which was natural to him, (‘uforeed 
his argument by gh iiig the lie. Johnson seized 
a folio and knocked the bo(»kseller down. 'J'his 
story has Ixiyn related as an instance of John- 
sou’« ferocity; but merit cannot alvvas’s take 
the spurns of the unworthy with a patient 
spirit.* , 

I’hat the history of an author must be found 
in his works, is, in general, a true observation ; 
and wa.s never i^iure apjiarcnt than in the pre- 
sent im^^lative^ livery era of Johnson’s life is 
fixed by bis writings. In 1744, he published 
the life of Savage; and then projected a new 
edition of Shakspeare. x\s n prelude to that 
design, he puhlisheili in 174>5, “ Miscellarieuiis 
Ob.servations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with 
Itemarks on Sir Thomas llaniner's Fdi- 
lion to which wen* prefixed, “ I’roposals for 
a new Kditioii of Shakspeare,” with a sped- 
men. Of this p.amphlet Warburton, in the 
IVefnce to Shakspeare, hatk given his opinion : 
“As to all those things, which have been 
published undei* the title of Essays, lie- 
marks, Observations, See, on Shakspeare, if 
you except some critical notes on HiavOrih, 
given as a specimen of a projected editipjj, and 
written, as ajipears, by a man of parts and 


« Mr. Boswell says, ^ The simple truth I had fWnn 
Johnson himself. ‘ Sir, ho was iinpt'rtinoiit to me, and 1 
beat him ; but it was not in his shop, it w.ia in my own 
chamber/ ” 
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gmins, the rest are absolutely below a eeHons 
notice.** But the attention of the public was 
not excited ; there was no friend to promote a 
eubscriptiott*; and the project died, to revive at 
a future day. A new undertaking, however, 
was * soon after pn>i>osed ; namely, an English 
Dictionary upon an enlarged plan. Several of 
the most opulent book^sellers had meditated a 
work of this kind ; and the agreement was stwin 
adjusted betwc^en the parlies. Emboldened by 
this connection, .Tohnsoii thouglit of U bettei 
habitation than he had hitherto known. He 
had lodged with his wife in courts and alleys 
about the Strand ; but now, for the purpose of 
carrying on his arduous undertaking, and to be 
nearer his printer and friend, Mr. Strahan, he 
ventured to take a house in Gnugh-square, Fleet- 
street He was told that the Earl of C^hester- 
field was a friend to his iiiidci taking; and in 
consequence of that intelligence, he publish^'d, in 
17 17, The Plan o/* n Dirfhmari/ o/* ihe Pv'ihsh 
addressed to the Hi^ht Honourable 
Philip Dormer, Karl of Chcsterfieldf one of his 
JiUijestps pntH'ip(d Secretaries of Statf* Mr. 
Whitehead, afterwards Poet Laureat, undertook 
to, convey the maiiiiseript to his Lordship : the 
consequence was an invitation from Lord Ches- 
terfield to the author. A stronger contra'it of 
characters could not be brought together; the 
Nobleman celebrated for his wit, and all the 
graces of polite behaviour; the Author, con- 
scious of his own merit, towering in idea above 
nil competition, vei’sed in scholastic logic, but a 
fitrangor to the arts of jiolitc conversation, Nin- 
couth, vehement, and vociferous. I'he coali- 
tion was too unnatural. Johnson •expected a 
Mipcenas, and was disappointed. No patron- 
age, no assistance followed. Visits were re- 
peated ; but the reception was noV cordial^ JMin • 
■on one day was left a full hour, wailing in an 
antichamber, till a gentleman should retire, and 
leave his lordship at leisures. 'J'his was the fa- 
mous Ciilley ('ihber. Johnson saw him go, and 
fired with indignation, rushW out of the house.* 
What Lord Chesterfield thought of his visitor > 
may be seen in a passage in one of that NoM»>- 
man’s letters to his son.f “There is a wan, 
whose moral character, dee]» learning, and su- 
perior parts, I acknowledge, adinii'e, and re- 
spect; hut whom il^is so impossi’ile for me to 
love, that I am ahnost iti a fever whenever I am 
in his company. His figure (without being de- 
formed) seems made to <lisgrace or ridicule the 
eommoii structure of the human hAdy. His lens 
and aqais are never in the position which, ac 
cording to the situation of his body, they ought to 
be in, but constantly employed in coimniflingf 
acts of hostility upon the C^’aces. He throv.s 

• 1 ^. Johmon dgiiieet tlie whole of 11m» .story. See Hos- 
welPs life. vol. i. p liJS Oct i:dit. ls(U. (’. 
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any where, but down bis throat, whatever he 
Baeans to drink ; and mangles what he mtans to 
carve. Inattentive to all the regards of social 
life, be mis-tithes and mis-places eve?y thing. 
He disputes with heat indiscriminately^ mindless 
of the rank, character, and situation of those 
with whom he disputes. Absolutely ignorant 
of the several gradations of familiarity and 
respect, he is exactly tlie same to his superiors, 
his equals, and his int^feriors ; and therefore, by 
a necessary consequence, is absurd to two of the 
three. Is it ]K)ssil)le to love such a man? No. 
The utmost Lean do for him is, to consider him 
a resp^tabile Hottentot.’* Such was the idea 
entertained by lord Chesterfield. After the 
'Incident* of Colley Cibber, Johpson never re- 
peated his visits. In bis high and decisive 
tonet> he has been often heard to say, “ Lord 
Chesterfield is a Wit asnong Lords, and a Lord 
among VV^its.*' « 

In the course of the year 1747, G^'rick, in 
conjunction with Lacy, became patentee of 
Drury-iiane playhouse. , For the iipeyiiig of 
the theatre, at the usual time, Johnson wrote 
for his friend the well-known prologue, which, 
to siw no more of it, may at least be phft'cd on a 
level with Pope’s to the tnigedy of Cato. 'I'be 
playho\ise being now under Garrick’s direi tion, 
Johtibon thought the opportunity fair to think 
of his ti'agedy of Is’ene, which was his whole 
stock oil his first,, arrival in town,* in the year 
1737. That play was aecoidingly piif into 
rehearsal in January, 1749. As a precursor to 
prepare the way, and to awaken the, T>ublic 
attention^ 7'//c Vanily of Human H\shi's, a poem 
in imitation of the Tenth Satire of J uvenal, by** 
the Autlmr of Ijimdon-t was publisl^ in the 
saint mont)i. In the Gentleman's Maga/.ine, 
for February, 1719, we find ftiat the tragedy of 
Irene was acted at Drury- Lane, on jMonday, 
February the 6th, and from that time, without 
inteiTuj[»tion, to JMornlay, Felu iiary the aotb 
lieing in all thirteen nights. Since that time it 
has not been exhibited on any stage. Irene may 
be added #(i some other pl.'iys in oiiv language, 
which have lost tlieir place in the theatre, but 
conliinie to please in the close* During the 
representation <»f tliilsij>iece^ .lohnson attended 
e\ery night hebind the seeiies. Conceiving that 
bis fharaeter as an aiitbnr required .'.onie onia-, 
nieiit for bis ]>er>on, he chose upon that (jccasiou 
todecojate himself with a handstune waisUoat, 
and a gold-I;»ed Iiat. 'i’be late Mr. 'roi ham 
lleanclerc, who hud a great deal of that hnnuunq 
which Tik*ase.s tlu: morf^br seeming iinde.sigjied, 
ust^ to give a jdeiisant de;«rriptimi of tills 
green-room finery, as related by the author 
himself; But,” said Johnson, with great 
gravity, 4,‘ I soon laid aside my gold-laced bat, 
lift it should make me proud.” The amount of 
the thjj|L*e benefit nights for the tragedy of Jrene, 
it is to be feared, was not very considerable, m 
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ibe profit, that stimulating motive, never invit- down upon the memory of bis friend the bitteiv- 
ed tl|p author to another dramatic attempts ast imputations. Mr. Dyer, however, was ad- 
S omf years afterward!, when the present writer mired and loved through life. He was a man 
was intimate with Garrick, aDd*fcnew Johnson of literature. Johnson loved to entpr with him 
to be in distress, be askpd the manager w]^y he into a discussion of metaphysical, moral, and 
did not produce another tragedy for his Litch- critical subjects ; in those conflicts, exercising 
field friend? Garrick^s answer was remarkable : his talents, and, according to his custom, always 
« When Johnson writes traged^t declamation contending for victory.^ Dr. llathurst was the 
roar$t and passion when Shakespeare person on whom Johifson fixed hi% affection, 

wrote, he dipped his pen in his own heart.** He hardly ever spoke of him without tears in 
There may, perhaps, be a degree of sameness his eyes. It was from him, who was a native of 
in this regular way of tracing an author from Jamaica, that Johnson received into his service 
one work to another, and the reader may feel Frank,* the black servant, whom, on account of 
the effect of a tedious monotony : bftt in fine life his master, he valued to the end of his life. At 
ofifohnson there are no other landmarks. He the time of justituting the club in Ivy- Lane, 
was now fortv years old, and had imxed buf« Johnson had projected the Rambler, The title 
little jvith the world. He followed no profes- was most probably suggested by the Wanderer ; 
Sion, transacted no business, and was a stranger & poei^ which he mentions with the wgrmest 
to what is called a town Jife. We are now ar- praise, in the Life of Savage. With the same 
rived at the brightest period he had hitherto spirit of independence with which he wished to 
known. ^ His name broke out upon mankind live, it was now his pride to write. He com- 
with a degree oi lustre that promised a triumph municated his plan to non? of his friends ; he 
over all his difficulties.^ The Life of Savoge was desired no assistance, relying entirely on his 
admire^cl as a beautiful and instructive piece of own fund, and the protection of the Divine 
biography. The two imitations of Juvenal were Being, Which he implored in a solemn form of 
thought* to rival even the excellence of Jgope; prefer, composed by himself for the occasion, 
and the tragedy of Irene, though uninteresting Havtng fornofed a resolution to undertake a work 
on the stage, was universally admired in the tharf; might be of use and honour to his country, 
doset, for the propriety of the sentiments, the he thought, with Milton, that this was not to 
richness of the fanguage„%nd the general bar- he obtained “ but by devout prayer to that i:tcr- 
mony of the whole composftipn. His fame was nal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and 
widely diffused; and he had made his agreement knowledge, and send out bis serai^him with the 
with tlas booksellers for his English Dictionary halJowed fye oi‘ his altar, to touch and purify 
at the §um of fifteen hundred guineas ; a part of the»lip8 ol whom he pleases.” 
which was to be, from time to time, advanced in Having invoked the special protection of 
•proportion to the progress of the work. This Heaven, ^d by that act of piety fortified his 
was a cAin fund for his support, viiitbout be- *nind, he began the great work of the liamblcr, 
ing obliged to write fugitive pieces for the petty first number was published on Tuesday, 

supplies of the day. Accxirdltigly w*e find that^ Match the 20th, 1750; and from that time was 
in 1749, he established a club, consisting of ten c4)ntin#Bd regularly every Tuesday and Satur- 
in number, at Horaeman*6| in Ivy- Lane, on <lay> for the space of two years, when it finally 
every Tuesday evening. This is the first scene closed, on Saturday, March 14, 1752. As it 
of social life to which Johnson can be trfeed oflt began with motives of piety, so it appears that 
of his own house. The members of this little the same religious apirit glowed with iinabating 
society were, Samuel Johnson ; l^r. Salter ardour to the last. His conclusion is : ** The 
(fatherof thelateMasterof the Charter-Hotike) ; Essays professedly serious, if 1 have been able 
Dr. Hawkesviorth ; Mr. liyland, a merchant ; to execute my own intentions, will he found ex- 
Mr. Fay lie, a bookseller^ in Paternoster-row; actly cuiiforinable to the precepts of Christianity, 
Mr. Samuel Dyer,* a le!med young man; Dr. without any accommodation to the licentiousness 
Wm. M'Ghie, a Scotch physician; Dr. ‘Ed- and levity of the present age. I therefore look 
mtind Barker, a young physician ; Dr. Bathurst, back on this part of my work with pleasure, 
another young physician ; and Sir John Haw- which no man shall diminish or augment. I 
kins. This list is given by Sir John, as it shall never envy the honours which wit and 
should seem, with no other view than to draw a learning obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
spiteful and malevolent i^aracter of almost every numbered among the writers who ha^e given 
one of them^ Mr. Dyer, whom Sir John gays ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth.” The 
h^ Jovvd with the affection of a brother,*meetS| whole number of Essays amounted to two hun« 
with the harshest treatment, hecauM it was his ^cd and eight. A(^i8on*8, in the Spectator, are 
maxim, that to Uve in jmee with mankij^, and in 

a temper to do good ojfiees, was the most essen%d — — 

part our duty. That notion of moral goodness 

gave umbrage to Sir John Hawkins, antk drew * S< o Cent. Mag. voi. ixxi. p. loo. 
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more in number, but not half in point of quan- 
tity: Addison was not bound to publish on 
stated days ; he could watch the ebb and How of 
his genius, Ind send his paper to the press when 
his own taste was satisfied. Johnson’s case was 
very*dilferent. He wrote singly and alone. In 
the whole progress of the work he did not receive 
more than ten essays, ^riiis was a scanty con- 
tribution.. For the rest, the author has de- 
scribed his situation. “ He that condemns him- 
self to compose on a stated day, wifi often 
d>ring to his task an attention dissipated, a me- 
mory embarrassed, an imagination overwbelmed, 
a mind distracted with anxieties, a body lan- 
guishing with disease : he will lal>our on a bar- 
ren topic, till it is too late to change it ; or, in 
the ardour of invention, difiuse his thoughts into 
wild exuberance, which the pressing hour of 
publication cannot sutler judgment to examine 
or reduce.” Of this exeeHeut production, the 
number sold on each day did not amount to five 
hundred : of course the bookseller, who paid the 
author four guineas a week, did not carry on a 
successful trade. His generosity and persever- 
ance deserve to be commended j aud happily, 
w^en the collection appeared in volumes, were 
amply rewarded. Johnson lived ^o see h'is la- 
bours flourish in a tenth edition. His posteifty, 
as an itigenious Freiu'h writer has said on a si- 
milar occasion, began in his lifetime. 

In th(s beginning of 1750, soon after the 
Rambler was set on foot, Johnson was induced 
by the arts of a vile impostor to leud his assist- 
ance, during a temporary delusion, to a ft^ud 
not to be paralleled in the annals of literature.* 
One louder, a native of Scotland, who had been 
a teacher in the University of Kdiiiburgh, had 
conceived a mortal antipathy to the name and 
character of Milton. His reasqn was, bedhusc 
the prayer of Turaela, in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Aruadia, was, as ha supposed, maliciously in- 
serted by the gr^t poet in an edition of tiq||||| 
Eikon Busilike, in order to fix an imputation oi 
impiety on the memory of \he murdered king. 
Fired with resentment, and willing to reap the 
p*^ofitsof a gross imposition, this man collected 
fVom several Latin poets, such as Maseiiius the 
Jesuit, Staphorstius a Dutch divine, Beza, and 
others, all such passages as bore any kind of re- 
semblance to different places in the Paradise 
liost ; and these he published from time to time, 
in the Cr«^<Ueman’s Magazine, with occasional 
interjiolatioiis of lines, which he himself trans- 
lated from Milton. The public erbdulity swiil- 
lowed all with eagerness; and Milton was sup- 
posed to be guilty of plagiarism from inferior 
modern writers. I'he fraud succeeded so well, 
^at Lauder collected the whole into a volumt, 


4 k It has since been paralleled, in the case of j^e 
Shakspeare MSS. by a yet more vile impostor. 


and advertised it under the title of ** An Essay 
6n Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Mcrierns, 
in his Paradise Lost ;■ dedicated to the Universi- 
ties of OxforS and Cambridge.” While the 
bookowas in the presa the pro<»f-sh^ets were 
shown to Johnson at the Ivy-Lane club, by 
Payne, the bookseller, who w'as one of the 
members. No man in that society was in pos- 
session of^ the authors* frem whom l^auder pro- 
fessed to make his qxtracts. The charge wae 
believed, and the contriver of it found his way 
to Johnson ; who is represented by Sir John 
Hawldns, ncit indeed as an accomplice in the 
fraud, but tnrough motives of malignity to Mil- 
ton, delighting in th% detection, and exulting 
^that thet poet’s rcipatation woujfl suffer by the 
discovery. More malice to a deceased friend 
cannbt well be imagined. Hawkins adds, 
** that he wished well lo the argument must be 
inferred from the preface, which indubitably 
was written by him.” The preface, well 
known, was written by Johnson, and for that 
reason is inserted in this edition. But i^ John- 
son approved of the argument, it was no longer 
than while he believed it founded in truth. Let 
iisadrert to his own words in that very* preface. 

** Among the inquiries to which the ardour of 
criticism has naturally given occasion, none is 
more obscure in itself, or more w’orthy o£ ra- 
tional curiosity, thiliy u retrospection of the pro- 
gress of this mighty genius in the construction 
of his work ; a view of the fabric gradually ris- 
ing, perhaps from small beginnings,* till iti 
foiind.'itlon rests in the centre, aii4 its .turrets 
sparkle in the skies ; to trace back the structure, 
through all its varieties, to the simplicity of the* 
first plan f to find what was projected, whence 
the scheme .was taken, bow it was improved, by 
what assistance it*vvas execute*d, and from what 
stores the materials were collected ; whether its 
founder dug them from the quarries of nature, 
or deny)lisbed other buildings to embellish hiel 
own.” These were the motives that induced 
Johnson to assist Lauder with a preface : and 
are not Ih^se the motives of a critic and a scho- 
lar? What reader of taste, what man of real 
knowledge, would not think hii^time well em- 
ployed in an inquiry »q curipus, so interesting, 
and instructive ? If Lauder’s facts were really 
true, who would not be glad, without the 
smallest tincture of inalevoJence, to receive 
real information? It is painful to be thus 
obliged to vindicate a man who, in his heart, 
towered above the petty arts of fraud and im- 
position, against an injudicious biographer, who 
under^ok to be his editor, and the protector of 
>fais memory. Another writer, Dr. Towers, 
in an Essay on the Life and Character of 
Dr. Johivon, seems to countenance this ca- 
lumny. He says, ** It can hardly be doubt- 
ed, bill that Johnson’s aversion to Milton’s 
politics was the cause of that alacrity with 
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fvbicli he joined with Lauder in his infaitioiw 
atta^ on our gi'eal epic port, and which induced 
him to assist in that 1!l*ausactiun.*' "Jlirse words 
would sfjpm to describe an acconcplice) were they 
not immediately followed by an express d^dara- 
tion, that Johnson was unacquainted with the im^ 
\mlure. Dr. Towers adds, “It seems to have 
been by way of makings some compensation to 
the memory of Milto^i, for the share jie had in 
the attack of Lauder, that Johnson wr<»te the 
Ti’olo^iie, spoken by Garrick, at Drury- Lane 
Theatre, 17^^, on theperfonnance of the Masque 
of Comus, fur the bcuelit of JViiltoii’M grand- 
daughter.’* Dr. Towers is not frdSn pre- 
judice ; but, as Shakspeare has it, he begets a | 
tetnpemncc. to give it smoothness.*^. He 
tlieretVu'e, entitled to a dispassionide answer. 
When Johnson wrote the prologue, it dues not 
appear that he was awa^'c of the malignant ar- ; 
titices prf^ctised by I^aiider. In the postscript 
to Johi^on’s preface, a subscription is pro}K>sed, 
for relieving thp graiid-daugliter of the author 
of Paradise Lost. Dr. Towers will agree that 
this fSliows Johnson’s alacrity in doing good. 
'I'faat alacrity showed itself again in tJie letter 
printed* in the Euroj[>ean Magazine, January, 
17Sdi and there said to have appeared originally 
In the General Advertiser, 4th April, 1750, by 
which the public were invited to embrace the 
opportunity of a juat regard to the illus- 

trious dead, united with tlys pleasure of doing 
good*to the living. The letter adds, to assist 
industsicus indigence, struggling with distress, 
and debilitated by age, is a display of vii*tue, and 
on acquisition of ha]f»piness and honour. Who- 
> ever, tliercfore, would be thought capable of 
pleasure in reading the works of our«incompar- 
able Milton, and not so destitute of,gratitude as 


from the cbjirge of I’ingiarism brought against 
j him by Mr. Lauder, and 1-aiidcr himself am- 
! victed of several Foi*gcrics and gross Imposi- 
I tions on the Public, by John Dutn^glas, M. A* 
Hector of Katon Constantine, Salop,” was not 
^ published till the year 1751. Jii that work, p 
i 77, Dr. Douglas says, “ It is to be hoped, nay, 
it is exjHXted, that the elegant and nei’vous wri- 
: ter, whose judicious sdlitiments and, inimitable 
style point out the author of Lauder’s preface 
and pok^tscript, will no longer allow a man to 
plume hwiseff wUh his feathers, who appeal’s se 
little to have deserved his assisUince, an assist- 
ance which 1 am persuaded would never have 
been communicated, had there been the least 
suspicion of those facts, which 1 have been the 
instrument of conveying to the world.” We 
have hgre a coutempurnry testimony to tfie in- 
tegrity of Dr. Johnson throughout the whole of 
that vile transacti(»ii. V\'hat was the consequence 
of the riHiuisition madii by Dr. D«>ug1;i8? John- 
son, whose rulin<' passion may be said to be the 
love of truth, convinced Lauder, that it would 
he more for his interest to make a full confession 
of his guilt, than to st'uul forth the convicted 
champion of a lie ; and for this purpose he drew 
up, 111 the strongest terms, a rccantatiou, in a 
Letter to the llev. Mr. Douglas, whidi Lauder 
signed, and published in the year 1751. That 
piece will remain a lasting memorial of the ab- 
horrence with wiiich Jolmsoti beheld a violation 
of truth. Mr. Nichols, whose attachment to 
his illiistrkms friend was unwearied, showed 
hiifl, in 1780, a book calk'd “ llcmarks on John* 
sou’s Life of Milton,” in wbicb the affair of 
Lauder was renewed with virulence, and a po^ 
cikal scale in the Literary Magazine, 17.^8, 
(when Johnson had ceased to wriie in that col- 


to refuse to lay (jlit a trifle, "in a rational and lectfbn^ was urged as an additional proof of de- 
elegant entertainment, for the benefit of his liv- liberate malise. He read the libellous passage 


ing remains, for the exercise of their own vir- 
tue, the increase of their reputation, ^nd the^ 
Consciousness of doing good, should appear at 
Driiry-Lane Theatre, to-morrow. April 5, when 
Comus will be performed for the benefit of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, gmnd-daughter to the , 
author, and Ihe only surviving branch of his 
family. Nola ben^, thai^} will be a new pro* i 
lugue on the occasion, w’ritten by the author of 
Ireoe, and spoken by Mr. Garrick.” The man 
who had thus exerted himself to serve the 
grand-daughter, cannot he supposed to have en- 
tertained personal malice to the grand-father. | 
It is true, that the malevolence of Lauder, as ; 
well as the imposturel of Archibald Bower, 1 
Were fully detected by fhe labours^ in thf dhuse ' 
of truth, of the Rev. Dr. Douglas, the late^ 
LotrA Bishop of Salisbury. 

• 

, V ’ ' ** IHram qui cevitudit Hydiam, • 

Ketaque fatali lahoie subogtt*’ ^ 

Bttt the paiQpfalet, entitled, ** Milton vindicated 


with attention, and Instantly wrote on the iiiar- 
Itin: ** in the business of Lauder 1 was, de- 
ceived, partly by thinking the man too frantic 
to be fraudulent, ^f the poetwal scale quoted 
from the Magazine T am not the author. 1 
fancy it was put in after 1 had quitted that 
work ; for 1 not only did not write it, but 1 do 
not reinemher it.” As a critic and a scholar, 
Johnson was willing to receive what numbers, 
at the time, believed to iJfe true information : , 

when he found that the whole was a forgery, he 
renounced all connection with the author. 

In March 1752, he felt a severe stroke of af- 
fliction in the death of his wife. The last num- 
ber of the Rambler, as already inentionefl, was 
on the 14th of that month. The loss of Mrs. 
Johnson was then approaching, and probably 
^as the cause that fut an end to those adm3ril> ^ 
ble periodical essays. It appears that she dicdl 
on the 28th of March : in a memorandum, at k 
the foot of the Prayers and Meditations, tliat is p. 
called her Dvina Dav. She was burled at f 
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Bromley, under the care of l>r. Haivkcsworth. 
.lohnson placed a J^atin inscription on her tomb, 
ill \^hich he celebrated her beauty. With the 
(sing^ularitj^f his prayers for his deceased wife, 
from that time to the end of his days, the world 
is siJliiciently acquainted. On Eastei-'day, 22*1 
April, 17r4, his ineniorandum says : ** Thought 
on Tetty, poor dear IVyy ; with my eyes full. 
Went to oiiurch. After sermon 1 recommended 
Tetty in a prayer by heraulf; and my father, 
mother, brother, and Bathurst, in aiiiyAier. 1 
did it only once, so far ns it mi^ht bo lawful 
for me.*' In a prayer, January 2.S, 1759, the 
day on whish bis mother was buried, he com- 
mends, as far as may he lawful, her soul to God, 
iinploriiij; for her whatever is most beneficial to 
her in her present state. In this liabit he per- 
sever#f3 to the end of his days. The Uov. Mr. 
tStrahan, the editor of the Prayers and Medita- 
tions, oiiserves, “ That Johnson, on some occa- 
sions, prays that the Almighty may h(Wf\ had 
mercy on his wife and Mr. Thrale; evidently 
supposing their sentence to have been already 
passed in the Divine Mind ; and by consjpquetice, 
proving, that he had no belief in a state of nur- 
gab>i‘y> and no reason for praying for the dead 
that could impeach the sincerity ^f his profes- 
sion as a Protestant.’* jVlr. Strahan acfHs, 
** That, ill praying for the regretted tenants of 
the gi*ave, Johnson conformed to a ])ractiee 
which has been retained by many learned mem- 
bers of the Established Church, though the 
Liturgy no longer admits it. If wMerc the tree 
fallethf there it shall be ; if our state, at the cfose 
of life, is to be the measure of our final sentence, 
then prayers for the dead, being visibly friiit- 
less, can be regarded only as the vain oblations 
of superstition. But of all superstitions this, 
perhaps, is one of the least unainiahle, ai^d itiost 
incident to a good mind. If our «ensatiuiis of 
kindness be intense, those, whom we have re- 
vered and loved, death cannot wholly serliide# 
from our (Mincer n. It is true, for the reason 
just mentioned, suidi cviden(?h8 of onr surviving 
afiection may bo thought ill-judged ; hut surely 
th(^y arc generous, and some natural tenderness 
is due even to a superstition, which thus origin- 
ates in piety and benevolence.” These sentences, 
extracted from the llcv. Mr. Strnhan’s ])rpface, 
if they are not a full ,fustifi(;ation, are, at ]e4(st, 
a beautiful apology. It will not be improjier to 
add what Johnson himself has said on the sub- 
ject. Being asked by Mr. Boswell,* what be 
thought of purgatory as believed h/the Koman 
Catholics? His answer was, “ft is a very 
harmless doctrine. They are of opinion, (hat 
the generality of mankind are ncitlier so obsti- 
nately wicked as to deserve fverlasting punish* 
nieiit; nor so good as to merit being admitted 


into the society of blessed spirits ; and, there- 
fore, that God is graidoigily pleased to affow a 
middle state, ^here ’they may he purified by 
certain degrees of sufiering. You see there is 
liothfijg unreasonable in this ; and if U be once 
established that thei’e are souls in purgatory, it 
is as proper to pray for them, as for our brethren 
of mankind who are yet in this life.” This 
was Dr. Johnson’s guess •into futurity; and' to 
guess is the utmost that man can do* “ Shadows, 
clouds, and darkness, rest upou it. ” 

Mi^. Jolinsoii left a daughter, Lucy I'orter, 
by hi^^* fii-s^ ^lushand. She had contracted a 
friendship •with Mrs. Anne Williams, the 
daughter, of Zfichary*\Viljiams,,tt physician of 
eminence in South AVales, wlso had devoted 
more than thirty years of a long life to the study 
of tb^ longitude, and was thought to have made 
great advances towai'ds that important dis- 
covery. llis letters to Loi‘d llalifas?, and the 
Lords of the Admiralty, partly correeted and 
partly writteu by Dr. Johnson, *arc still extant 
in the hands of Mr. Nichols. f We tb(|yc find 
Dr. Williams, in the eighty-third year of bis 
age, stating, that he had piepared an instru- 
meiitt which might be called an epitome or 
miniature of the ten'aqucous globe, showing, 
with the assistance of tables constructed by him- 
self, the variations of the magnetic needle, and 
ascertaining the longitude for tfie safety oftiavi- 
gatloii. It appears that tliis scheme had been 
referred to Sir Isaac Newton ; but that great 
philosopher excusing himself on accounf of his 
advanced age, all applications were. useless till 
1751, when the subject was referred, by order 
of Lord Anson, to Dr. Bradley, the cidebrated * 
professor bf astronomy. His report was un- 
favourable, ^•though it allows that a considerable 
progress had b(»en*ma(lc. Dr. Williams, after 
all his labour and expense, died in a short time 
after, a melancholy instance of unrewarded 
nu;rit. ^ His daughter possessed iincoinmon 
talents, and, though blind, had an alacrity of 
mind that made her conversation agreeable, and 
even desiraSle. To relieve and appease melan- 
choly refiections, Johuson took her home to his 
house ill Gough-sqiiare. In 175.5,* Garrick gave 
her a benefit-play, whicji proi^uced two binidred 
pounds. In 1760, she published, by subscrip- 
tion, a quarto volume of Miscellanies, and in- 
creased h(^ little stock to thre<! hundred pounds. 
That fund, with Johnson’s protec,tion, supported 
her through the remainder of her life. 

During the two years iii which the Uauibler 
was carried on, the Disftionary prof(M*ded by 
slowid^rees. In JMay 1753, having composed 
« prayej* preparatory to his return from (ears 
and sorrow to the duties of life, he resumed Ids 
• 

— 

f See Scnt.leTnan*8 Magazine for Nov. ntid Dec 17fr7. 

> t Sec Gentleman’s Magazine for 1737, 


* Life of JohMun, vul i. p 328. 44:o edition. 
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Ifi'Ant^deijii'n, and went on wifh vigour, giviri|fj 
however, occasional n^Utance to his friend Dr. 
Hawkesiiroi'th in the Adventurtr» which began 
soi»n after the Rambler was lai<l aside, ^me 
of the mbst valuable essays in that collection 
were from the pen of Johnson. The Diction- 
ary was completed towards the end of 1764 ; 
and, Cave being then no more, it was a mortifi- 
cation to the author of that noble addition to 
onr language, that his old friend did not live to 
see the triumph of his labours. In iMay 1755. 
that great work was published. g.Toh uson was 
desirous that It should come from (tie u4io had 
obtained academical hopours ; and for that 
purpose his friend, the Rev. Thomas ^Vitartaiii^ 
obtained fi*p hfin, in the preceding nionih of 
b’ebriiary, a diploma for a master’s degree Jroin 
the University of Oxford. Garrick, on the 
publication of the Dictionary, wrote the follow- 
ing lines ; 

“ Talk of war witll a llriton, he'll holdly advftnce. 

That o^' English soMkt can lioiit lei» ofEramo, 

Would we alter ttic Ixtast, from tlie sword to the lien. 

Our odds are still greater, htill greater our nicu. 

In the deep mines of tacnee, thoiejh 1 'reiu’hmcn uw / 
toil, f^toyle? 

Can their strength be compared to Uieke, Newton, or 
Ui them rally tlieir heroes I'oith all tlioir jxiwers. 
Their verscmen and ptoMiinen, then match them with 
.ours. • , ^ 

First Shakspcare and MilUtn, like Cods in the fight, 
JJavi^put their wlmJe drama and fpic to flight 
In satires, epistles atid od< s ’.\im!<l they c<<»jk‘ ’ 

Their nftmlier.'s lefreat liefiire l)r\ikn .iiid l*o;ic. 

And Ji^liiihon well anu'd, like i hero of >ore, 

Has beat forfy IVetieh, 'S ikI will beat forty more'.*’ 

It i.s, perhaps, needless to mention, that Forty 
WHS the iininhcr ot liie I rciich acadeany, at the 
time when theig niclionai-j^ was*|>ubii'ihed to 
settle thoir language. 

In the course of the winter preceding this 
grand publication, the late 'Karl of Che«.terfield 
gave two txssays in tlie perimlieal pa|»r calk'd 
1 he World, dated November 2H, and Decern- 
t»er 5, 1754, to prepare the publn: fiip' so impor- 
tant u work. The original plan, addressed to 
his Lordshipjn the year 1747, is there mention- 
ed ill terms of the highest praise ; and this was 
tuiderstuod, at tbn time, to be a courtly way of 
soliciting a dedication of the Dictionary to him- 
self. Johnson treated this civility with dis- 
dain. He said to Garrick and others, " I have 
sailed a long and painful voyage round the 
world of the English language; and docs he 
now stud out two cock-boats to tow me into har- 
bour?” ,He had sai(i,tn the last number of the 
Rambler, that, “ having laboured to maintain 
tbii dignity of virtue, 1 will not now degrade ft 
by tbe meanness of dedication.’* * Such a man, 

‘ when he hud tiniKhcd bis Dictionar;^, “ notj*’ us 
ha says himself, 'Mn the soft obscuritiS of 
■r under the shelUT of gtcademic 
!imidst incoririfniencff and distrac- 
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tioii, In sickness and in sorrow, and ndthont the 
patronage of the Great,’* was not likely to be 
caught by the lure thrown out by D(g*d Chester- 
field. Ho had in vain sought the patronage of 
that nobleman ; and his pride, exasperated by 
disappointment, drew from him the following 
letter, dated in the month of February, 1755. 

• 

“ 7’o /Ar Hmu the Earl of Ciiestkhfikt.p. 
jMy Loan, 

1 have hcon lately informed, by the proprie- 
tors of The World, that tvi'O pap^'ra, in which 
my Dictimiiiry is recommended to the public, 
were written by your Lordsliiji. To be so 
disliiiguisbcd, is an honour which, being very 
litlle accuitoined to favours from the great, T 
know not \”ell how to receive, or in what 
terms fo ai'.knowledge. 

“ Wlien, upon some slight encouragement, 1 
first visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, 
like the rest of inankind. by the eiiehantmeiit 
of your address, and could not forbear to wish, 
that I might boast myself /c ivi/oync i/r du vain- 
(fwur (k;. In trrre ; that 1 might obtain that 
r^'gai'd for which 1 saw the world contending. 
Hut 1 fouiul^my attendance so litlle encouraged, 
thgt neither pride nor modesty would suffer 
me to coiitimie it. When I had once addressed 
your Lordship in public, f had exhausted all 
the art of ]iieasing, which a retired and uii- 
courtly scholar can possess. 1 had done all 
that I could ; and no man is well pleased to have 
hii^all iicgfl'cted, be it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now passed 
since I waited in your outward room, or was 
repulsed from your door; during which time I 
have been jiushing on my work through difii-, 
ciiiycs of xvhirh it is useh'ss to complain, and 
have Ivought Tt at last to the verge of ]uihlica- 
tfoii, witho^it one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a 
{Nitron before. ^ 

“ The Shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of tlie 
rocks. 

“Is not a patron, my T.*ord, one who looks 
with unconcern on a man struggling for life in 
the water, and, when lie has reached ground, 
ericiiinbers him with help? The notice; which 
you have been pleased to take of iny labours, 
had it been early, bad been kind : but it has 
been delayejjl till 1 am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart 
it ; til] 1 am known, and do not want it. I 
hope it is no very cynical asperity not to exm- 
fess obligations where no benefit has been re- 
ceived ; or to be uifwilling that the public should- 
consider me as owing that to a patron, which 
Providence has enabled mo to do for myself. 

“ Having carried on my work thus far with 
<^o liii!e*obligatioii to any favourer of learuing, 1 
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shall ijot be disoppointed, though 1 should con- 
ciiiilo it, il' less be possible, with less; fur 1 
have beeu long wakened from that dream of 
hope, ill vNliicb I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, 

•My Lord, your Lordship's most humble, 

And most obedient servant, 

^ S^iAiujiL Johnson." 

• 

It is said, upon good authority, that Johnson 
once received from Lord Chesterheld Mie sum 
ul ten pounds. It were to be wished that the 
secret had never transpired. It was in(>ati to 
receive it, and meaner to give it. It may be 
imagined, that for Johiisoirs ferocity, as it has 
been called, th<‘.re was boine foundutiun in his' 
linanres; and, as his Dictionary was brought 
to a Oioudusioii, that money was now tosiiow in 
upon him, Tiie reverse was the case. Lor his 
subsistence, during the progress of the work, he 
had received at diifercnt times the amount of his 
contnu’i; and when his receipts were produced 
to him at u tavern dinner, given by the book- 
sellers, it appeared Unit he liad been paid a hun- 
dred pounds and upwards more (haii his due. 
Tbe .‘iiithor of a book, called LcTij'hanas * w'rit- 
ten by a Mr. Campbell, a ScJtcbinan, and 
purser of u man of war, endeavoured to lAast 
his laurels, but in vain. ‘I'he world applauded, 
and Johnson never replied. “ Abuse," he said, 
“ is often of service : tliere is nothing so dan- 
gerous to Hii author as silence ; his name, like a 
shuttlecock, must be heat backwaod and for- 
ward, or It fulls to the ground." Lexiphkmbi 
professed to be an irnilation of the ]dea.saiit man- 
ner ol' Lucian ; but hiunour was not the talent 
of the writer of J^exiphanes. As Dryden says, 
“ lie had too much horse-play in his nullery." 

It wa.s in the suiitifier of 17/)i<, Jhat fli^priseiit 
writer became acquainted with J)r. Jojjxisoii. 
i'lie cause of his lirst visit is related by JVIrs. 
Pio/zi nearly in the following manner: ** Mr. 
Murphy being engaged in a periodical paper, 
the (jray’s-lnii Journal, wi* at a friend’s house 
ill the country, mul not being disposed to- lose 
pleasure for Imsinoss, wished to content his 
bookseller by some unstudied essay, lie there- 
fore lo<»k up a Lreiich Journal Litlhahv, and 
translating something he liked, sent it away to 
town. Time, however, discovered that he 
translated from the Vrench a Uunildur, which 
hud been taken from the P^iglish without ae- 
kiiowledgnient. Upon this discovery, Mr. 
Murphy thought it right to make Ifis excuses to 
Dr. Johnso lie went next day, and found 
him covered with soot, like a chimney-sweeper, 
in a little room, as if he had been acting Lungs 
in the Alchymist, makiu" ^thei\ This beiiig 


♦ TIiIf work was not puhlLshed until the year 1767, 
when T)r. Jolinson's iiictionary was fully cstablibliol in 
U'liutauon C, . 


told by Mr. Murphy in company, ' Come, 
come,' said Dr. Johnsop, *the story is^black 
enough ; but |jt was a happy day that brought 
you first to my house.* " After this tirst visit, 
the %uthur of this narrative by degrees grew 
intimate with Dr. Johnson. The first striking 
sentence, that he heard from him, was in a few 
days after the publication of Lord Boliiigbroke's 
posthumous works. Mif» Garrick asked him, 

“ If he hud seen them ?" “ Yes, 1 have seen 
them." “What do you think of them?" 

Think of them !" lie made a long pause, and 
then geplie^ f “ Think of them ! A scoundrel 
and a covvicrd ! A scoumh'el, who spent his life 
in charging a gun against Chryitianity ; and a 
coward, •who wHs*afraid of hearWig the report of 
his own gun ; but left half-a-crown to a hungry 
ScotfJimau to draw the trigger after his death." 
II is mind, at this time strained and over-laboured 
by constant exertion, called for an interval of 
repose and indolence. But indolence awas the 
time of danger ; it was then that his spirits, not 
employed abroad, turned with inward hpstility 
against himself. His reflections on his own life 
and conduct were always severe : and, wishing 
to bo immaculate, he destroyed his own peace 
by unnecessary scruples. He tells us, that 
when he surveyed his past life, he discovered 
nothing but u barren waste of time, with some 
disorders of body, •pud disturbances of mind, 
very near to madaess. His life, he says, from 
his earliest youth, was wasted in a morning bed; 
and his reigning* sin was a general sluggishness, 
to which he was always inclined, and in.part of 
his life, almost compelled, by morbid melan- 
choly, and. weariness of mind. This was bis* 
constitutional malady ; derived, perliaps, from 
his father, , who was, at times, overcast with 
a gloom that bordered on Tnsanity. When 
to this it added, that Johnson, aliout the age 
of twenty, drew ujiba description of his infirmi- 
ties, for Dr. Swinfen, at that time an eminent 
pliysician in Suifi’ordshire ; and received an an- 
swer to his letter, importing, that the symptoms 
indicHltMl if future privation of reason ; who can 
wonder tliat ho was troubled vyith melancholy 
and dejection of spirit? An ap]>rAenslon of the 
worst calamity that bijfal human natin’o 
bung over him all the rest of his life, like the 
sword of the tyrant su«pended over his guest. 
In his sixtieth year he h.-id a mind to write the 
history of his rrudiinclioly ; but ho desisted, not 
knowing whether it would not too much dl.s- 
turb him. In a Latin Loom, however, to 
wdiich he has pertixed a.*^ title, FNaoi 3i:'VTTaN, 
he lias^lcft a picture uf himself, drawn with as 
•much truth, and as firm a hand, as can be seen 
ill the jwrtraits of Hogarth or Sir Joshua Key- 
nolds. Tlte learned reader will fiml the original 
l^pein in this volume, and it is hoped that a 
tratisli^ion, or rather imication, of so curious a 
piece will not be imjiropcr in this place. 
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KNOW YOUliSELF. 

• * 

(AFTIR revising and ENtARGINO THE ENGLISH 
• LEXICON OR DICTION Arfy.) 

When 9cn]ifier, whole yisars pf labour paet. 

Beheld his Lexicon complete at last, 

And weary of his task, with wond’ring eyes, 

Saw from words piled on words a fabric rise. 

Ho cursed the industr}’, ‘inertly strong, 

In creeping toil that could persist so long, 

And if, enraged he cried, ifeaven meant to shed 
Its keenest vengeance on the guilty head. 

The drudfiCpy of words tlie damn'd w»uld know. 
Doom'd to write Lexicons in endless win.* ^ 

Vea, ^on had cjiase, great^enius, to repdltnt ; 

“ Vou lost good that imght*t>e better jtpent 
V'oTi well might grudge the hours of Ung'ritig pain, 
And view your learned labours with dHdain. • 

To you were given the ]ar{^ expanded mind, 

Hie flarao of genius, rad the taste refined. 

I'was yours on eagle wings aloft to soar, 

And ami^t rolling worlds the Great First C.iusc ex- 
plore ; 

To fix Ifke eras of recorded time. 

And live in every age and every clime ; 

Record the Chiefs, who propt their Country's cause ; 
Who founded Empires, and estahlished I.aw’8 ;• ' 

To leam whate'er the Sage, with virtue traiight, 
W'hate’cr the Muse of moral wisdom taught. 

7*hese w'ere your quarry; these to you were known, 

And the world’s aiiple volutijit^wa') your own. 

• 

Yc^warn'd by me, ye pigmy ti’'it8, beware. 

Nor with immortal Scdliger compare. 

For me,* though his example strike my vie'w. 

Oh ! not for me his footsteps to pursue. 

Whether first Nature, unpropitioiis, cold, 

* This clay compounded in a ruder mould ; 

Or the slow current, loitering at my heart. 

No gleam of wit or fancy can impart ; 

Whate'er tlw* causa^ from me numbers flow 
No visions waim me, and no raptures glow. 

A mind like Scaliger's, superior still. 

No grief could conquer, no miMortunes chill. 

Though for the maze of words his native sk^s , 
He seem'd to quit, 'twas but again to rise ; 

To mount once more to the bright source of day, 

Aud view the wouders of fh' ethereal my. 

The love of Fame his generous bosom fired ; 

Each Science IgiO'd him, aud each Muse inspired. 
For him the Sous of Lcarniog trimm'd the hays; 

And Nations grew bbrmoQidus in his praise* 

My task perform'd, and all my labours o'er, 

For me what lot has Fortune now in store? 

The listless will succeeds, that worst disease, 

The rack of indolence, the sluggish ease. 

Care grows on care, and o'er my aching brain 
Black raciancholy pours her morbid train. 

No k'nd relief, no lenitiv? at hand, 

I seek at midnight clubs the social baud » * 

But midnight clubs, where wit with noiw* conspires/ 
W^h IJornus revels, and where wine inspires, 

f 
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Delight no more : I seek my lonely bed. 

And call on Sleep to soothe my languid head. 

But Sleep from these sad lids flies far away ; 

I monm all night, and dread the comingiday. 
Exhausted, tired, 1 throw my eyes around, 

To find some vacant spot on classic ground ; 

And soon, vain hope 1 1 form a grand design ; 
Languor succeeds, and all my powers decline. 

If Science open not her rKhest vein. 

Without materials all our toil is vain. ” 

A form to rugged stone when Phidias gives, 
Beucath*his touch a new creation lives. 

Remove his marble, and his genius dies ; 

With Nature, then, no breathing statue vies. 

Whate’er I plan, I feel my powers confined 
^ By Fbrtune's frown and penury of mind, 

boast no knowledge gle.an'd with toil and strife. 
That bright reward of a well-acted life. 

I view myself, while Reason’s feeble light • 
Slioots a pale glimmer through the gloom of night. 
Whilc.passions, error, phantoms of tho brain, 

And vain opinions, fill the dark domain ; 

A dre.iry void, where fears with grief combined 
Waste all within, and desolate the mmd. 

What (hen remains ? Must I in slow decline 
7\) nyite inglorious ease old age resign? 

Or, bold Ambition kindling in my breast, 

Attempt some*ard lions task? Or, were it best, 
BrAuliDg o’er Lexicons to pass iho day, 

And in that labour drudge iny life awu\ ? 

Such i,s the )>ictnrt; for which Dr. Johnson 
sat to hiinseir. He gives the prominent fea- 
tures of his character; his lassitude, his morbid 
me|jincho1y? his love of fame, his dejection, his 
tavern parties, and his wandering reveries, Fu- 
c«<p maia somnia mentis, about winch so much 
has been written; all are painted in miniature, 
hut ill vivid colours, by his own hiuid. 11 is 
idca^ of writinjo^ more dictionaries was nut 
inerely#aid in ferse. Mr. Hamilton, who was 
at that time ifri eminent printer, and well a<v 
qiiainted with Dr. Johnson, remembers that he 
engaged in a Commercial Dictionary, and, as 
appears by the receipts in his possession, was 
paid his price for several sheets ; but he soon re- 
linquished the undertaking. It is probable tiiat 
he found himself not sufficiently versed in that 
branch of knowledge. 

He was again reduced to the expedient of 
short compositions for th^ supply of the day. 
The writer of tliis narrative has now before 
him a letter in Dr. Johnson's hand-writing, 
which shows the distress and melancholy sitiia- 
tion of the ipan who had written the Uambler, 
and finished the great work of his Dictionary. 
The letter is directed to Mr. Richardson (tho 
author of Cldrissa), and is as follows : 

• “ Sib, I 

“ I am obliged to entreat your assistance. I 
am now under an arrest for five pounds eigh- 
teen shillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom 1 
should have received the neccisary help in 
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tbiii case, ia not at home ; and I am afraid of 
not finding Mr. Millar. If you will be so good 
as to send me this sum, 1 will very gratefully 
repay you,^nd add it to all former obligations. 

“ I am, Sir, 

* “ Your most obedient, 

** and most humble servant, 

^ “ Samuel Johnson.** 

" Gough-sqii ire, 10 illarch.*' 

In the margin of this letter there is d memo- 
randum in these words: “March 16, 1756, 
Sent six guineas. Witness, Wm. llichardsoii.** 
For the honbur of an admired writer it is to be 
regretted, that we do not hiid a more liberal en- 
try. To his friend in distress he sent eight** 
shillings more than was wanted. Had an in- 
cidcitt of this kind occurred in one of •his llo- 
inatices, llichardson would have known how to 
grace his hero ; but in fictitious scenes, genero- 
sity costs the writer nothing. 

About this time Johnson contributed several 
papers to a periodical Miscellany, called “ The 
Visitor,'* from motives which arc hjghly ho- 
nourable to him, a compassionate regard fiy* the 
Iwbe Mr. Christopher Smart. The Criticism on 
Pope’s Epitaphs appeared in thal work. In a 
abort time after he became a reviewer in*the 
Literary Magazine, under the auspices of the 
late Mr, Newbery, a man of a projecting head, 
good taste, and great industry. This employ- 
ment engrossed but little, of Johnson's time. 
He resigned himself to indolence, A>ok no exer- 
cise, rose about two, and then received the visits 
of his friends. Authors, long since forgotten, 
waited on him as their oracle, and he gave res- 
ponses in the chair of criticism. He listened 
to the complaints, the schemes, and the hopes 
and fears, of a crowd of inferior ^wfiters, 

“ who,” he said, in the words^of Roger As- 
cham, “ lived, men hicw not how, and died ob’ 
scurcf men marked not u'Awi.” He believed that 
he could give a better history of GrifRtrect 
than any man living. His Imuse was filled with 
a iiiuccessi<»ii of visitors till four or five irt the 
evening. During the whole time he presided 
at his tea-table. Tea was his favourite bever- 
age ; and, when the late Jonas Ilauwny pro- 
nounced his anathema against the use of tea, 
Johnson rose in defence of his habitual practice, 
declaring himself “ in that article a hardened 
sinner, who had for yeai’s diluted his meals with 
the infusion of that fascinating plant; whose 
tea kettle had no time to cool ; *who with tea 
solaced the midnight hour, and with tea wel- 
comed the morning.” 

The proposal for a new edition of Sbakspearef 
which had formerly miscarried, was rciinimuc?in 
the year 1750. The booksellers readily agreed to 
his terms ; and subscription-tickets were, issued 
out. For undertaking this work, money, he 
confessed, was the inciting inoti\e. His fiiemi.s 


exerted themselves to promote his interest; 
and, in the mean time, he engaged in § new 
periodical production called “ The Idler.** The 
first number Appeared on Saturday, WVpril 15, 
175^; and the last, Agril 5, 1760. The profits 
of this work, and the subscriptions for the new 
edition of Sbakspeare, were the means by 
which he supported himself for four or five 
years. In 17.59 was published “ Kasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia.*’ Ills tiausiation of Lobo's Voy- 
age to Abyssinia seems to have pointed out that 
country for the scene of action ; and liassila 
Christos, the General of Sultan Segued, mentioned 
in that wo^v, most probably suggested the name 
of the prince. The »uthor wanted to set out on 
a journty to Litshfield, in order to pay the last 
ofiices of filial piety to his mottier, who, at the 
age of ninety, was then near tier dissolution ; 
but money was necessary. Mr. Johnston, a 
bookseller, who has lung since left og* business, 
gave one hundred pounds for the copj^. With 
this supply Johnson set out fm* Litchfield; but 
did not arrive in time to close the eyes of a 
parent whom he loved. He attended the funeral, 
which, as appears among his memorandums, 
wasson the 2Sd of January, 1759. 

Johnson now found it necessary to retrench 
his expenses. He gave up his house in Gough- 
square. Mrs. Williams went into lodgings. 
He retired to Grays-lnn, anti soon removed to 
chambers in the Jnner Temple-lane, where he 
lived in poverty, total idleness, and the pFide of 
literature. Magni slat nominis umbrd. Mr. 
Fitzberhert (the father of Lord St.^ Hejeiis, the 
present minister at JMadrid,) a man distin- 
guished through life for his benevolence an(^ 
other amiable qualities, used to say, that he paid 
a moming^visit to Johnson, intending from his 
chambers to 8en(>a letter intft the City ; but, to 
bis great sui'prise, be found an author by pro- 
fession without pen, ink, or paper. The late 
Dr. Douglas, bishop of Salisbury, was also 
among those who endeavoured, by constant at- 
tention, to soothe the cares of a mind which he 
knew to ffe afflicted with gloomy apprehensions. 
At one of the parties made at his house, Rosco- 
vich, the Jesuit, who had then lately introduced 
the Newtonian philosophy at Rome, and, a^ter 
publishing an elegant Latin poem on the sub- 
ject, was made a l ellow of the Royal Society, 
was one of the company invited to meet Dr. 
Johnson, 'fhe conversation at first was mostly 
in French. Johnson, though thoroughly versed 
in that language, and n professed admirer ol 
Roilcau and La Rriiy^gv, did not understand its 
pranynciation, nor could he speak it himseli 
I with propriety. For the rest of the evening the 
talk was in Latin. Roscovich had a ready 
I current tflow of that flimsy phraseology with 
fi'hich Ji piicsl may travel through Italy, Spain, 

I and ^‘crinjiny. Johnson scorned what he called 
I i .dli quial bai horism^. It was bis pride to speak 
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liln best. He went on, after a little practice, and Burlemaqui, hare reaped In that field be- 
withg as much facility as if it was Ms native fore him.” He will treat it,*’ said Hr. Hose, 
tongue. One sehtencb this writer well remem- «in a new manner.” ** A new manner! 
bei's. Observing that Fontenelli at first oppos- Buckinger had no hands, and hiP wrote his 
ed the Kcwtonian philo^sophy, and embra^d it name with his toes at C'haring-cross, for half-a- 
afterwardis, bis words were : FofUeruUuSt ni crown a-piece ; that was a new manner of writ- 
faUort in extremU senectutc, fait iravvfjuga ad ing!” Dr. Hose replied, “If that will not 
castra Niswtoniana, satisfy you, I will napie a writer, whom you 

We have now travelled through that part of must allow to be the best in the kingdom *’ 
Dr. Johnson’s life which was a pei-petual strug- « Wlio is that ?'* “ The Earl of Bute, when he 
gle with difficulties. Halcyon days are now to wrote tin order for your pension.” “There, 
open upon him. In the month of May 17(^, Sir,” said Johnson, “you have me in the toil; to 


bis Majesty, to reward literary merit, signified 
his pleasure to grant to Johnson €, penSon of 
three hundred pounds ae year. The Earl of 
Bute. was minister. Lord Lcmghborough, wbo,^ 
perhaps, was originally a mover in the business, 
had authority to mention it. He was well ac- 
quainted with Johnsor^; but, having heard 
much of Jiis independent spirit, and of the 
downfall of Osborne the bookseller, he did nut 
know but his benevolence might be rewarded 
with a folio on his head. He desired the au- 
thor of these memoirs to undertake the task. 
This writer thought the opportunity of doing so 
much good the most happy incident in his«life. 
lie went, witliout delay, to the chambers in 
the Inner Temple-lane, which, in fact, were the 
abode of wretchedness. By slow and studied 
approaches the m^sage waselisclosed. Johnson 
made a long pause : he asked if it was seriously 
iutenfied? He tell into a profound meditation, ; 
and hi» own definition of a pensioner occurred i 
to him., lie was told, “ That he, at least, did 
not come within the definition.” He d<'sired to 
•meet next day and dine at the Mitre Tavern. 
At that meeting he gave up all bis scruples. On 
the following day Lord Loughborough conduct- 
e<i him to the EaA of Bute. •The conversation 
that passed was in the evening related to this 
writer by Dr. Johnson. .He expressed his 
sense of his Majesty's bounty, and thoiigbf 
himseif the more highly honoured, as the favour 
was not bestowed on him for having dipped his 
j»cu in faction. “ No, Sir,” said I.Srd Bute, 

“ it is not offered to you for baying dipped your 
pen in faction, ^nor with a design that you ever 
slg>u]d.” Sir Johi^Hawkins will have it, that, 
after this iuten'icw, Johnson was often pressed 
to wait on Lord Bute : but with a sulirn spirit 
refused to comply. However that be, Johnson 
was never heard to utter a disrespectful word of 
that nobleman. 'I’he writer of this essay re- 
members a circumstance which may throw some 
light on this subject. '||lic late Dr. Rose, of 
CMswipk, whom Johnson loved and resp^scAid, 
fo** the pre-eminence of the Scotch 
and Fergusoirs book on Civil Society, 
on the eve of publication, he saM, would 
,^ive the . laurel to N«»itb Britain. “ Alaifi 
ran be do upon tiiat subject ?” said ^ohn- | 
'1^ \ “ Arifat .Uv, Polybius, Grotius, ruffendorf, I 


liord Bute 1 must allow whatever praise you 
may claim for him.” Ingratitude was no part 
of Johnson’s character. 

' Being now in the possession of a regular in- 
come, Johnson left his diainbei’s in the Temple, 
and onoe more beitame master of a hoiise in 
Johuson’s-court, Fleet-street. Dr. I^cvet, his 
friend and physician in ordinary,^ paid his daily 
visits with assiduity ; made tea all the morning, 
talked what ho had to say, and did not expert 
an answer. Mrs. Williams had her apartment 
in the ^oiise, and entertained her benefactor 
with more enlarged conversation. Chemistry 
was part of Johnson’s aniusoment. Fur this 
love of expA'imental philosophy, Sir John 
HfAvkins thinks an apology necessary. He 
tells us, with great gravity', that curiosity was 
the only object in view ; not an intention to 
grow suddenly rich by the philosopher’s stone, 
or the transmutation of metals. To etilarge his 
circle, Johnson once more had recourse (o a 
litei^ry club. ’J’his was at the Turk's Head, 
in Gemrd-street, Soho, on jvery Tuesday even- 
ing through the year. The menibcis were, 

^ besides himself, the Right Hon. Edmund 

> Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, Dr. 
j (ioldamith, the* late Mr. Topbam Beauclcrk, 
i Mr. Langton^ Mr, Chamirr, Sir John llaw- 
i kins, and some others. Jobnsen’s affection for 

> Sir Joshua was founded on a long acquaintance, 
and "fllNiborough knowledge of the virtues and 
amiable qualities of* that excellent artist. He 
delighted in the conversation of Mr. Burke. 
He met him for the first time at Mr. Garrick’s, 
several years ago. On the next day he said, “ I 
sap(>o8e, Murphy you are proud of your cxiun- 
tryman. Cum talissit utinam nosteh ks- 
sET ?” J’roin that time his^bonstant observation 

• was, “ 'i'hat a man of sense could not meet Mr. 
j Burke by accident, under a gateway to avoid a 
! shower, without being convinced that he was 
\ the first marfin England.” Johnson felt not 
only kindness, but zeal and ardour for his 
friends. He did every thing in his power to 
•advance the reputation of Dr. Goldsmith. He 
iofed him, though 4he knew his failings, and 
particularly the leaven of envy, which corroded 
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the iniod of that elegant writer, and made him Johnson was overy day at an clei^anC tabJe, with 
impatient^ without disguise, of the praises be- select and polished company. Whatever %ould 
stowed on any person whatever. Of this infir- be devised by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to promote 
mity, whtch marked Goldsmith's character, the happiness, lind establish the healtlf of their 
Johnson gave a remarkable instance. It hap- guests was studiously ptrfurraed fromiithat time 
pene'd that he went with Sir Joshua Reynolds to the end of Mr. Thrale’s life. Johnson ac- 
and Goldsmith to see the Fantoccini, which companied the family in all tlieir summei' cxcur- 
were exhibited some y«girs ago in or near the aioris to Brighthelmstorie, to Wales, and to Paris. 
Hayiiuirktt. They admired the curious me- It is hut justice to Mr. "Phrale to say, that a 
ehatiism by which the puppets were made to more ingenuous frame of mind no man possessed* 
walk tlic stage, draw a chair to tlie tdble, sit Ilis education at Oxford gave him the habits of 
down, write a lot-bT, and perform a variety of ‘ a gentleman : his amiable temper recommended 
other acti<»ns, with such dexterity, that “though ' his coijipersf^iftn ; and the goodness of his heart 
Nature’s journeymen made the. men, they imi- I made him a sincere friend. That he was the 
tated humanity” to the astonishment of the | patron of Johnson is an honour to his me- 


spectator. I'he entertainment being over, the 
three friends retired to a tavern. Johnson and 
Sir J\)shua talked with pleasure of vvbnt they 
had seen ; and says Johnson, in a tone of 
admiration, “ How the little fellow bran- 
dished his spontnon !” “There is nothing in 
it,” replied Goldsmith, starting np with impa- 
tience ; “give me a spontoon ; 1 can do it as well 
niystlf.” , 

Enjoying his amusements at his weekly ^ub, 
aiwl happy in a state of indci>endence, Johnson 
gained in the year 1765 anotlier reJourcc, which 
(^>ntTibuted more than any thing else toexeilipt 
him from the solicitudes of life. He was intro* 
diiced to the late JMr. 'I’hrale and his family. 
Mrs. IMo'/zi has related the fact, and it is there- 
fore needless to repeat it in this place. The 
autlior of this naiTative looks back ^o the share 
he had in that business wdtii self-congratulatum, 
since he knows the tenderness which from that 
time soothed Johnson’s cares at Sti'eatbam, and 
pndonged a \uluable life. The subscribers to 
Shnkspeare began to des]»air of ever seeing the 
promised edition. To acquit himself of^hA t»l>- 
ligation, he went to work unwillingly, but pro- 
ceeded with vigour. In the month of October, 
1765, Shakspearc we.8 published ; and, in -a short 
time after, the University of Dublin sent over a 
diploma, in honourable tei*ha8, creating him a 
Doctor of Laws. Oxford, iu eight or ten ycai's 
afterwards, follow'ed the example; and till then 
Johnson never assumed the title of Doctor. In 
1766 his constitution seemed to be in a rapid de- 
cline ; and that morbid melancholy which often 
clouded his understaifditig, came upon him with 
a deeper gloom than ever. Mr. and Mrs. Thrale 
paid him a visit in this situation, and found him 
on his knees, with Dr. Delap, the Hector of 
Lewes, in Sussex, beseeching God fo continue to 
him the use of his understanding. Mr. 'nirale 
took him to his house at Streatham ; and John- 
son from that time became n constant resident 
r in the family. He went occasionally to the elert) 
In Gerard-street ; but his head-quarters were fixed 
at Streatham. An apartment was fitted up for 
him, and the library was greatly enlarged. Par- 
ties were constantly invited from tawn; and 


mory. • • • 

In petty disputes with contemporary writers, 
or thfi wits of the age, Johnson was seldom en- 
tangled. A single ineiJeni of that kind may not 
be unworthy of notice, since it happcilcd with a 
man of great celebrity in his time. A n Jmber of 
friends dined with Garrick on a'Christmas-day. 
Foote was then in Ireland. It was said at 
tabic, that the modern Aristophanes (so Foote 
was railed) had been horse- whipped by a Dublin 
Rpottll>CAry, for mimicking him on the stage. “ 1 
wonder,” said Garrick, “that any man should 
show so much reseutment to Foote ; he has tiiia- 
teat for such liberties ; nobodv ever thought it 
worth his while to quilt^Tel with him in London.” 
j “ 1 am glad,” said Johnson, “ to fin»i that the man 
I is rising in the world, ’ ’ 'fhe expression wiis after- 
j wai'ds reported to Fouto ; who, in rctui\i, gave 
I out, that he would produce the Caliba^i of •Lilera^ 
ture on the stage. Being informed of this de- 
sign, Jolinson sent word to Foote, “ That the * 
I theatre b<!ing intended for the reformation of 
I vice, he would step from the boxes on the stage, 

I and correct him before the audience.” F<K»te 
knew the intrepidity of his antagonist, and 
I abandoned the design. No ill-will ensued. 

I Johnson used to say, “ That, for broad-faced 
mirth, P\»ote had not his equal.’ 

Dr. Johi^on’s fame excited the curiosity of the 
King, lljs Majesty expressed a desire to see a 
! man of whom extraordinary things were said. 
Accordingly, thelibriirian at Bucffiiigham-house 
invited Johnson to seothat f)}egant collection of 
books, at the same time giving a hint of what 
was intended. Ilis Majesty entered the room ; 
and, among other things, asked the author, “ if 
he meant to give the world any more of his 
oompositions F' Johnson answered, “ That he 
thought he had written enough.” “And 1 
should think so too,” replied his Majesty, “if 
yoii<lia/l not written so well.” 

• Though Johnson thought he had written 
enough, bis genius, even iu spite of bodily slug-^ 
gishness, voiild not lie still. In 1770 we find 
bifii entering the lists as a political writer. The 
flume qf discord that blazed throughout the na- 
tion on the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
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final determtnatlon of tbe House of Common 
tbatoMr. liUttrell was duly elected, by 206 votes 
against 114S, spread a general spirit of discon- 
toiit. To allay tbe tumult, Df. Johnson pub- 
lished TJie False Alarm. Mrs. Tio/yJ iiffurms 
us, ** That this pampidet was written Lt her 
house, between eight o’clock on Wednesday night 
and twelve on Thursday night.” This celerity 
has appecred it^ndeWul to many, and stmie have 
doubteil the truth. It may, however, bo placed 
within the bounds of probability. Johnson has 
observed that there are methods of 

composition. Virgil was used i>oi^ out a ! 
griuit number of verses in the morning, and pass 
the day in retrenching thl^ cxuberaiice|f, and cor- 
recting inaccufjpciea ; and itavasFopeis custon^ 
to write his first thoughts in his first words, and 
gradually to amplify, decorate, rectify, afld re- 
fine them. Others employ at once memory and 
inveniiois, and witn little intermediate use of 
the perform and polish large masses h}' contin- 
ued meditation^aiid write t^ir productions only, 
when^ Ml their opinion, 'they have completed 
them. This last was Johnson’s method. He 
never took his pen in hand till he had well 
weighed his subject, and grasped in hiswnind 
the sentiments, the train of argument, and the 
an'aiigement of the 'Whole. As lie often thought 
aloud, he had, perhaps, talked it over to himself. 
Thi&may accoifiit for that rapidity with which, 
in general, he despatched hi^ sheets to the press, 
witlfbut being at the trouble of a fair copy. 
Whatorer may he the logic or eloquence of the 
P'aise ^larm, the House of Commons have since 
ei'ased the resolution from the Journals. But 
' whether they have not left materials for a future 
controversy, may be made a question* 

In 1771, he published another tyact, on the 
subject of Falkldhd Islands.* The dedigii w’bs 
to show the impropriety of going to war with 
Spain for an island thrown aside from human 
use, stormy in winter, and barren in summer. 
For this work it is apparent that materials were 
furnished by direction of the minister. 

At the approach of the general Election In 
1774, he wrote a short discourse, called The 
Patriot ; not with any visible application to Mr. 
\^^ilke8; but to t^ch the people to reject the 
leaders of opposition, wfio called themselves pa- 
triots. In 1775 he undertook a pamphlet of 
more importance, namely, Taxation no Tyran- 
ny, in answer to the Kesolulions and Address 
of the American Congress. The scope of the 
argument was, that distant colonies, which had 
in their assemblies a l^islature of their own, 
were, notwithstanding, liable to^be taxed Jn a 
Pai'liament, where they had neither < 
in one house, nor representatives In the 
He was of opinion, that tb|| country 
strong enough to enforce obedience. ** W h»n 
Ui EB^^iihnun,” he sayi, “is told tl^t tbe 
ilmerieuie Aeot u, like tbe hydre, be naturally 


considers how Uie hydra was destroyed.” 'I'he 
event has shown how much he and the minister 
of that day were mistaken. 

The Account of the Tour to fiie Western 
Islands of Scotland, wdiich was undertaken in 
the autumn of 177.S, in couipauy with Mr.' Bos- 
well, was not published till some time in the 
year 1776. 'I’his booji has been variously rc- 
cuived ; by some extolled for the elegance of tho 
narrative, and the depth of observation on lifo 
and nanmers; hyothei's, as much condemned, 
as a work of avowsd hostility to the Scotch na- 
tion. The praise was, beyond all question, 
fairly deserved ; and the censure, on due exami- 
nation, will ai)i>ear hasty and ill-founded, lliat 
Johnson entertained some prejudices against the 
Scotch, must not be dissembled. It is true, as 
Mr. Ikiswtll says, “ that he thought their suc- 
cess ill England exceeded their proi>ortion of 
real merit, and he could not but see in them 
that nationality which no liberal-minded 
Scotsman will deny.” I'he author of these 
memoirs well remembers, that Johnson one day 
asked him, ** Have you ohSIcrved the difference 
between ‘your own country impudence and 
Scotch impudence?” The answer being in |,he 
negative : ** Then 1 will tell you,” said Johnson. 

<< The impudence ef an Irishmen is the impu- 
dence of a fiy, that buzzes about you, and you 
put it away, but it returns again, and flutters 
and teazes you. The impudence of a Scota- 
mau is the impudence of a leech, that fixes and 
sucks yourdilood,” Upon another occasion, this 
wrtter went with him into the shop of Davis the 
bookseller, in Kussel-sf eet, Covent-garden. 
Davis came running to him almost out of 
breath with joy: **The Scots gentleman is 
come, Sir ; his principal wish is to see you ; he 
is new In the Igick-parlour. ” ** Well, well. I’ll 
see the^gentl«man,” said Johnson. lie walked 
towards the room. Mr. Boswell wastlie person. 
'I'his writer followed with no small curiosity. 
*‘I find,” said Mr. Boswell, **that 1 am come ' 
to I^ondon at a bad time, when great popular 
prejudice has gone forth agaiust us North Bri- 
tons ; but when 1 am talking to you, I am talk- 
ing to a large and liberal mind, and you know 
that 1 cannot help coming from Scotland.'' 

•* Sir,” said Johnson, “no more can the rest of 
your countrymen.”* • 

He had other reasons that helped to alienate 
him from the natives of S<x>tland. Being a cor- 
dial well-wisher to the constitution in Church 
and State, hefdid not think that Calvin and John 
Knox were proper founders of a national religion. 
He made, however, a wide distinction between 
the Dissenters of Scotland and the Sejiaratists 


a Mr. Bo8wcI 1*8 account of this introduction is very 
difibrent from tbe above. See bis Life of Johnson, voL i 
p. m, 8ro,.Kdit. 1804. 
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of England. To the former he imfluted no dis- i trees on the east side of Scotland. Mr. Pen* 


affection, no want of loyalty Their soldiers 
and their officers had shed their blood with zeal 
and courajh in the service of Great Britain; 
and the people, he used to say, were content 
with* their own established modes of worship, 
without wishing, in the present age, to give any 
disturbance to the Chinch of England. This 
he wasatmll times ready to admit; and there^ 
fore declared, that whenever he found a S<.‘otGh- 
man to whom an Englishman was as aeScotch- 
man, that Scotchman should be us an English- 
man to him. In this, surely, there was no ran 
cour, no mafevolence. The Dissenters on this 
side the Tweed appeared to him in a different 
light. 'I'heir religion, he frequently said, was« 
too worldly, too political, too restless and am* 
bitiotis. The doctrine of cashiering kiggs, and 
erecting on the ruins of the constitution a new 
form of government, which lately issued from 
their pulpits, he always thought was, under a 
calm disguise, the principle that lay lurking in 
their hearts, lie knew that a wild democnicy 
had overturned Kings, Lords, and Commons; 
and that a set of Uepublican b'antitics, who 
would not bow at the name of Jesus, had taken 
possession of all the livings and afl the parishes 
in the kingdom. That tlio^e s('.enes of hdlror 
might never be renewed, was the ardent wish 
of Dr. Johnson; and though he apprehended 
no danger from Scotland, it is probaUe that his 
dislike of Calvinism mingled somotiines with 
his reflections on the natives of that country. 
The association of ideas could not be Cosily 
broken ; but it is well known that he loved and 
respected many gentlemen from that part of the 
island. Dr. Robertson's History of Scotland, 
and Dr. Beattie’s Essays, were subjects of his 
constant praise. Mr. Boswell, Dr. H«se of* 
Chiswick, Andrew Millar, Mr.* Hamilton, the 
printer, and the late Mr. Strahan, were among 
his most intimate friends. Many others might 
be added to the list. He scorned to enter Scot- 
land as a spy ; though Hankins, his biographer, 
and the professing defender of his fame, allowed 
himself leave to represent him in that ignoble 
character. He went into Scotland, to survey 
men and mannei’S. Antiquities, fossils, and 
minerals, w'ere not within his province. lie 
did not visit that country to settle the station of* 
Roman camps, or the 8i>ot where Galgacus 
fought the last battle for public liberty. The 
people, their customs, and the progress of litera- 
ture, were his objects. The civilities which he 
meivetl in the course of his tour have been re- 
paid with grateful acknowledgment, and, gene- 
rally, with great elegance of expression. H^ 
crime is, that he found tlw country bare of ttees, 
and he has stated the fact. This, Mr. Boswell, 
In his Tour to the Hebrides, has told us, was 
rssented by his countrymen with anger inflamed 
to rancour ; hut he aditnits that tly?re are few 


nant, in his Tour, says, that in some parts o( 
the eastern side of the country, he saw several 
large plantations of pine planted by ggiitlemen 
near» their seats; end in this respect such a 
laudable spirit prevails, that, in another half cm^ 
luty It never shall be said, ** To sfiy the nakedness 
of the land arc you come.** Johnson could not 
wait for that half centui*y, and therefore men- 
tioned things as he found them. If in any thing 
he has been mistaken, he has made a fair apo- 
logy in the last paragraph of bis book, avowing 
with candouia “ That he may have been sur- 
prised by Ixodes of life, and appearances of na- 
ture, that are rainillar to men of wider survey, 
and mqfe varied, conversation. Novelty and 
ignorance must always be recipA>cal ; and he is 
conscious that his thoughts on national maiiuers 
are the thoughts of one who has seen but little.” 

The Roerns of Osslan made a part of Johri- 
son's inquiry during his residence in Scotland 
and the Hebrides. On bis return to England, 
November 1773, a storm seemed to be gathering 
over his head ; hut the cloud never and 
the thunder never fell. — Ossian, it is well 
knofvn, was presented to the public os a tran- 
slation from the Barse; but that this was a 
fraud, Johnson declared without hesitation. 
“ 'Ike Earse,** he says, “ was always oral only, 
and never a writte^i^language* The Welsh and 
the Irish were moit cultivated. Li Earse there 
was not in the vt'orld a single manuscript a 
hundred years old. Martin, who in the last 
century published an Account of the Western 
Islands, mentions Irish, but never Eurfie manu- 
si'ripts, to be found in the islands in his time. 
'I'he bands could not read ; if they could, they 
might probably have written. But the bard 
was a har&ariaii,among barbarians, and, know- 
ing nothing himself, lived with others that 
knew no more. If there is a manuscript from 
which the translation was made, in what age 
"was it written, and where is it? If it was col- 
lected from oral recitation, it could only be in 
detachedf parts and scattei*ed fragments; the 
whole is too long to be remembered. Who put 
it together in its present formPy For these, and 
such like reasons, Johnson calls the whole an 
imposture. He addd*, “ l^ie editor, or author, 
never could show the original, nor it be 
shown by any other. To revenge reasonable 
incredulity, by refusing evidence, is a degree of 
insolence with which the world is not yet ac- 
quainted ; and stubborn audacity is the last re- 
fuge of guilt. Thisjfeasoning carries with it 
great weight. It roused the resentment of Mr. 
Marpherson. He sent a threatening letter to 
the author; and Johnson answered him in the 
rough ghrase of stern deflaiice. The two heroes 
afrowned at a distance, but never came to action. 

In the year 1777, the misfortunes of Dr* Dodd 
excited his compassion. He wrote a speech ffir 
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tlial unhappy man, when called up to receive position. They have embalmed the dead. But 
judgigent of death ; besides two petitions, one it is true, that they had incitements and advan* 
to the King, and anotlfer to the Queen : and a tages, even at a distant day, which could not, by 
sermon Ut ho preached by Dodd €o the convicts any diligence, be obtained by Di^ Johnson, 
in Newgate. It may appear trifling to add^that The wits of France had ample materials. They 
about the%ame time he wrote a prologue to the lived in a nation of critics, who had at heart the 
C 4 »medy of “ A Word to the Wise,’* written by honoui* done to their country by their Poets, 
Hugh Kelly. The play, some years before, had their Heroes, and the^r Philosophers. They 
been damned by a par^j^ on the first night. It hud, besides, an Academy tyf JSeUcB^LettrcSt where 
was revived for the benefit of tiie author*s wi- Genius was cultivated, refined, and encouraged, 
dow. Mrs. Pioz/i relates, that when Johnson They had the tracts, the essays, and disserta- 
was rallied fur these exertions, so close to one tions, which remain in the memoirs of the Aca- 
another, his answer was, Wheristbcy come to demy, and they had the speeches of the several 
me with a dying Parson, and a de£^ Stay-ma- members, delivered at their first adimssiun to a 
ker, what can a man do?#' We come now to seat in that learned Assembly. Inthosesjwech- 
the last of his literary laboursii At th^^ request ^ses the new Academician did ample justice to 
of the Booksell^ he undertook the Lives of the i the memory of bis predecessor ; and tluiugh his 


Poets. The first publication was in 1779,«Rnd 
the whole was completed in 1781. In a me> 
morandiin^ of that year ne says, some time in 
March he finished the Lives of the Poets, which 
be wrot*in his usual way, dilatorily and hastily, 
unwilling to work, yet, working with vigour and 
haste. * In another place, he hopes they are 
written in such a manner as may tend to the 
promotion of piety. That the history so 
many men, who, in their different degrees, made 
themselves conspicuous in their time, was not 
written recently after their deaths, seems to be 
an omission that does no hoj^pur to the Republic 
of Letters. Their contexdporarics in general 
.ookeeb on with calm indifference, and suffered 
Wit and Genius to vanish out of the wotld in 
total silence, unregarded, and unlamented. Was 
there no* friend to pay the tribute of a tear? No 
just observer of life, to record the virtues of the 
deceased ? Was even Knvy silent ? It ^eemed to 
have been agreed, that if an author's works sar> 
vived, the history the man^was lo give no 
moral lesson to after ages. If tradition told us 
that Ben Johnson went to the Devil Tavern ; 
that Shakspeare stole deer, and held the stirrup 
at playhouse doors; that Dryden freqfkente^i 
Button's Coffee-house ; enrhraity was lulled 
asleep, and biography forgot the best pUrt of her j 
function, which is to instruct mankind by ex- | 
amples taken fi^m the school of life. This task j 
remained for Dr. Johnson, when years had 
rolled away ; when fhe chknnels of information 
were, for the most part, choked up, and little 
remained besides doubtful anecdote, uncertain 
tradition, and vague report. 

*' Nuuc situs informis premit et desexta Vetustac.’^ 

The value of Biographj’ has been better un- 
derstood in other ages, and in other countrigs. 
Tacitus Informs us, that to record the lives and 
charaelers of illustrious men was the practice of 
tiie Roman antl^oi's, in the early periodg qf the 
Republic., In France the example has been foio 
tjmd. Fontenelle, D’Alembert, and Monsieur 
have hjft models in this kind of wan- 


harangi^ was decorated with the colours of elo- 
quence, and was, for that reason, called panegy- 
ric, yet being pronounced before qualified judges, 
who knew the talents, the conduct, and morals 
of the deceased, the speaker could not, with 
propriety, wander into the regions of fiction. 
The truth was known, before it was adorned. 
The Academy saw the marble before the artist 
polished it. But this country has had no Aca- 
demy of Littrature. The public mind, fur 
ceniuries, has been engrossed by party and fac- 
tion ; by the madness of many for the gain <f a 
fewi by civil wars, religious dissensions, trade 
and commerce, and the arts of accumulating 
wealth. Amidst such attentions, who can w’on- 
der that col^ praise has been often the only re- 
ward of merit? In this country Doctor Na- 
thaniel Hodges, who, like the good bishop of 
Marseilles, rlreu} purer breaih amidst the conta- 
gion of the plague in London, and, during the 
whole time, continued in the city, administering 
medital assistaiye, was suffered, as Johnson 
used to Alate ^ith tears in hil eyes, to die for 
debt in a gaol. In this country, the m.in who 
brought the New River to London was ruined 
by that noble project ; and in this country, Ot- 
way died for want oft Tower Hill ; Butler, the 
great author of Hudibra^ whose name can 
only die with the English language, was left t«i 
languish in poverty, the particulars of his life 
almost unknown, and scarce a vestige of him 
left except his immortal poem. Had there been 
an Academy of Literature, \he lives, at least, of 
those celebrated persons would have been writ- 
ten for the benefit of posterity. Swift, it seems, 
had the idea of such an institution, and pro- 
posed it to LoPd Oxford ; but Whig and Tory 
were more important objects. It is needlf*ss 
to dissemble, that Dr. Johnson, in the Life 
gf Roscommon, talks of the inutility of such 
a project. « In tbisi: country," he says, “ an 
Academy could be expected to do but little. 
If an Academician’s place were profitable, it 
would be given by interest ; if attendance were 
gratuitous, jt would be nuely paid, aii4 no man 
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would endure the least di^iist. Unanimity' is 
impossible, and debate would separate the a»- 
seinbly.” To this it may be sufficient to 
answer, thtt the lioyal Sortrty has not been 
dissolved by sullen disgust; and the modem 
Acadihmy at Somerset House has already per* 
formed much, and promises int>re. Unanimity 
is not necessary to such an assemhly. On the 
contrary, by diiTerence of opinions and collision 
of sentiment, the cause of literature would 
thrive and tluurisli. The true principles of 
criticism, the secret of line writing, the investi- 
gation of antiquities, and other interesting sub- 
jects, might oct'Hsioii a clash of opinion ; but in 
that coiiteiitiori Truth would receive illustra- 
tion, and the I'ssays of the several members 
would supply the memoirs of the Academy. 
“ But,” says Dr. Johnson, “suppose thp philo- 
logical decree made and promulgated, what 
would be its authority? in absolute govern- 
ment there is Koinetiines a general rcverene.e l 
paid fo all that has the sanction of power, the 
countenance of greatness. How little this is 
tlie state of our country needs not be ttild. ’i'he 
edicts of an Kiiglish Academy would ^irobalily 
be.read by many, only that they may he stife to 
disobey them. 'J'he present inatiners of the 
lUition would deride authority, and therefore 
uothing is left, but that every writer should 
criticise himself,” This surely is not conclu- 
sive. it is by the standard of the best writei-s 
that every man settles for himself his plan of 
legitimate composition ; and since t\|e authority 
of superior genius is ackiiowleilgetl, that autho- 
rity, which the individual obtains, would not 
be lessened by an association with othei’s of dis- 
tiiigiiish(*d ability. It may, therefore, be infer- 
red, that ail Academy of Literature would be 
an establishment highly useful, and an honour 
to Literature. In such an institijtion ^ofitable 
pla<'.es would not bo wanted. Vatis arums havd 
facile cst artimus j and the minister, who shall 
find leisure from party and faction t<i curry such 
a scheme into execution, w'ill, in all probability, 
be respected by posterity as the 31iecenas of | 
letters. | 

We now take leave of Dr. Johnson as an au- 
thor. Four volumes of his Lives of the Poets 
were published in 1778, and the work was com- 
pleted in 1781. Shoold Biography fall again into I 
disuse, there will not always be a Jobnsofi U» | 
look back through a century, and give a body of 
critical and moral instruction. In April 1781, 
he lost bis friend Rlr. Thrale. His own words, 
in bis diary, will best tell that melancholy 
event. “ On WtHlnesday the IJth of April, 
v/as buried my di'nr friend IMi*. I'lirale, wh<^ 
died on Wednesday th« and with him wpre 
buried many of my hopes and pleasures. 7\hout 
five, I think, on Wednesday morning he ex- 
pired. 1 felt almost the last flutter of his pulse, 
and Wked for the last time upon the face, that, 


for fifteen years before, had never been turned 
upon me but with respect and benignity. Fare- 
well ! may God, that doligbteth in mercy, Ibave 
had mercy on gliee ! 1 had coii8tautl,'|^ prayed 

for hjin before his death. The decease of him, 
from whose friendship* I had obtained many 
opportunities of amusement, and to whom 1 
turned my thoughts as to a refuge from misfor- 
tunes, has left me heavy. But ray business is 
with myself.” From the close of his last work, 
the malady that persecuted him through life 
came upon him with alarming severity, and his 
constitution Reclined apace. In 1782 his old 
friend expired without warning, and 

without a groan. Events like these reminded 
^Johnson q>f his own mortality. He continued 
his visits to Mrs. Thrale at Stfeatham, to the 
7th jay of October 1782, when having first 
composed a prayer for the ha])pines8 of a family 
with whom he had foi*many years eiij(»yed the 
pleasures and comforts of life, he reiiiiived to his 
own house in town. He saysjie was ftp early 
in the morning, and read fortuitously in the 
Gosj>el, which was his juirling ttse if the library, 
l‘he merit of the family is manifested by the sense 
he had of it, and we see his heart overflowing 
w’ith gratitude. He leaves the place with regret, 
and casts a Itngerinf' Iwk bchmd, 

'J’he few remaining occurrences may be soon 
desfmtched. In the month of june, 1783, John- 
son had a parolytiui* stroke, which aflect^d his 
s]K^ech only. Ild wrote to Dr. lay lor of 
Westminster; and to his hlend Mr. Allen, the 
printer, who lived at the next dt»(fi'. Dr. 
lirockiesby arrived in a short time, and by his 
care, and that of Dr. Heberden, Johnson soon 
recffveroil. During his illness the w riter of 
this narrative visited him, and found him read- 
ing Dr, Watson’s Chemistry. Articulatini; 
with difficulty, Ke said “ From this book he 
who knows nothing may learn a great deal ; 
and he who knows, will be pleased to find his 
kiiowkdge recalled to his mind in a manner 
highly pleasing.” In the month of August bo 
set out fc# Litchfield, on a visit to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, the daughter of his wife by her first 
husband; and in his way bat'k jyaid his respects 
to Dr. Adams at Oxford. Mrs. Williaius died 
at his house in BuU*Court, in the inonth*of 
September, during his absence. This was 
another shock to a mind like his, ever agitated 
by the thoiiglits of fut^lnt5^ I'he rontew]datimi 
of his own approaching end was constantly be- 
fore his eyes; and (he prospect of death, lie 
declared, w’us terrible. For many }ears, when 
he was not disposed fb ciitei* into the conver- 
saAon going forward, ^vhoevtr sat near li’s 
chair, might hear him rexiealing from Sliak- 
I speare, ^ 

.\y, but to die, and fro we know not wbere ; 

To lie ill cold i.bslructioii and to rut . 

This i>cn.sil)lc warm motion to become 
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. A kneaded dod, and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in dcry 

And from Milton, 

• • 

, Who would los^ 

For fear of pain, this intellectual being ? 

By the death of Mrs. Williams he was left in 
a state of destitution, Ayith nobody but Frank, his 
black servant, to soothe his anxious moments. 
In November 1783, be ivas swelled from head 
to foot with a drctpsy. Dr. Brocklesby, with 
that benevolence with which he §lways assists 
his friends, paid his visits with assiluity? The 
medicines prescribed werccso efficacious, that In 
a few days Johnson, while he was offering up«, 
his prayers, wffs suddenly ob'liged to rise, and, 
in the course of ihe day, discharged twenty ^>ints 
of water. 

Johnson, being eased V>f his driqisy, began to 
entertain liopes that the vigour of his constitu- 
tion wdS not entirely broken. For the sake of 
conversing with his friends, he established a 
conversation club, to meet on every Wednesday 
evening; and to serve a man whom he bad 
known in Mr. Ihrale’s household for many 
years, the place was fixed at his house in h^sex- 
street, near the Temple. To answer the malig- 
nant remarks of Sir John Hawkins on this sub- 
ject, were a wretched waste of time. Profess- 
ing to he Johnson’s friend#\hat biographer has 
raisef more objections to his V:haracter, than all 
the enemies to that excellent man. Sir John 
had a rbot of bitterness that put rancours in the 
vessel his^ peace. Fielding, he says, was the 
inventor of a cant phrase, Goodness of heart, 
which means little more than the virtue (f a horse 
or a dug. He should have known 'that kind 
affections are the ^sence of virtue ; they are the 
will of God implanted in our hature, to aid and 
strengthen moral obligation ; they incite to ac- 
tion ; a sense of benevolence is no less necessary 
than a sense of duty. Good affections « are ap 
ornament not only to an author, but to his 
writings. He who shows himself u{^)n a mid 
scent for opportunities to bark and snarl through- 
out a volume of six faundr4fd pages, may, if he 
will, pretend to moralize; but Goodness of 
Heart, or, to use that pn^iter plii'ase, the virtue 
of n horse or a dog, would redound more to his 
honour. But Sir John is no more : our busi- 
ness is with Johnson. The members of his club 
wero respectable for thei^ rank, their ti^lenjts, 
and their literature. I'hey attended with 
punctuality till about Miilsiimtiier 1784, when, 
with some appearance of health Johnson went 
into Derbyshire* and thence to Litchfiltld. 
While he was in that part of the worid, his 
^euds in town were labouring for his benefit, 
the air of a more southern climate thiV thought 
ipight prolong a valuable life. But jrpsnsiXn 
ol £3110 a-joNar was a slender fund for a #,ravcl- 


I ling rsJetudinarfan, snd it was not then known 
/ that he had saved a modemte sum of money, 
Mr. Boswell and Sir Joshua Reynolds under- 
took to solicit the patronage of the f)hancel)or. 
With Lord Thurlow, while he was at the bar, 
Johnson was well acquainted. He was often 
heard to say, ** 'J'hnrlow is a man of such vigour 
of mind, that I never knew I was to meet him, 
but — 1 was going to sa)’, 1 was afrai([, but that 
would not be true, for 1 never was afraid of any 
man; 1 never knew that 1 was to meet 
'J'hurlow, but 1 knew 1 had sometliing to en- 
counter.** The Chancrdlor undertook to recom- 
mend Johnson’s case ; but without success. To 
protract if possible the days of a man whom he 
respected, he offered, to advance the sum of five 
hundred pounds. Being informed of this ut 
Litchfield, Johiibon wrote the following letter : 

My Lord, 

** After a long and not inattentive observa- 
tion of mankind, the generosity of your Lord- 
ship’s offer raises in me not less ivonder than 
gratitude. Bounty, so liberally bestowed, I 
should gladly receive if my condition made it 
necessary ; for to such a mind who tvoiild not 
be proud to town his obligations? But it Ims 
plcjgsed God to restore me to so great a measure 
of health, that, if I should now appropriate so 
much of a fortune destined to do go<Kl, 1 could 
not escape from myself the charge of advancing 
a false claim. My journey to the continent, 
though I once thought it necessary, was never 
mugh encouraged by my physicians ; and 1 was 
very desirous that your Lordship should be told 
it by Sir .Joshua Reynolds as an event very un- 
certain ; for if I grew much better, I should nut 
be willing ; if iniicli worae, 1 should not be able 
to migrate. Your Lordship was first soliciled 
withouk my ktfowledge ; but when 1 was told 
that you wer^ pleased to honour we with your 
patronage, I did not expect to hear of a rel'u-sal ; 
yet, as I have had no long time to brood ho;>e.s, 
and have not rioted in imaginary opulence, this 
cold reception has been scarce a disiippidiitineiit; 
and from your I^ordsliip’s kindness I have re- 
ceived a benefit which only meii like you are 
able to bestow. I shall now live n*t7/i cariur, 
W'iih a higher opinion of my own merit. 

1 am, my Lord, ^ 

Your Lordship’s m<>st obliged, 
most grateful, and most humble servant, 
Samurl Johnson. 

" Sepi. 178t.’». 

We have in this instance the exertion of o 
congenial mimls : one, with a generous impulse 
relieving merit in distress; and the other, by 
gFatitude and dignity of sentiment, rising to an 
equal elevation* * 

It seems, however, that greatness of mind Is 
not confined to greatness of rank. Dr. Brook* 
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•esby WAS not content to assist with his medical 
ert ; he resolved to minister to hie patient's mind, i 
Bud jducA from his memory the sorrow which the 
late refusaibfrom a high quarter might occasion. 
To enable him to visit the south of France in 
pursuit of health, he offered from his own funds 
an annuity of one hundred pounds, payable 
quarterly. This^as a sweet oblivious antidote, 
but it wn) not accepted fbr the reasons assigned 
to the Chancellor. The proposal, however, will 
do honour to Dr. llrocklesby, as long ag liberal 
sentiment shall be ranked among the social vir- 
tues. 

In the month of October, 1784, we find Dr. 
Johnson corresponding with Mr. Nichols, the 
intelligent compiler of the Gentleman’s Maga-^ 
zine, and, in the languor of sickness, still desir- 
ous to conti'ibute all in his power to the ad- 
vanoeineiit of science and useful knowletilge. lie 
says, in a letter to that gentleman, dated Litch- 
field, October 20, that he should be glad to give 
BO skilful a lover of antiquities any information. 
He adds, “At Ashburne, where I had very 
little company, 1 had the luck to boiTow Mr. 
Buwycr’s Life, a hook so full of contemporary 
history, that a literary man must find some of 
his old friends. 1 thought that Iscould now and 
then have told you some hints worth you^ no- 
tice : We perhaps may talk a life over. X hope 
we shall be much together. You must now be 
to me what you were before, and what dear Mr. 
Allen was besides. He was taken unexpectedly 
away, but 1 think he was a very ^ood man. 1 
have made very little jirogress in recovery. 1 
am very weak, and very sleepless ; but 1 live on 
and hope.” 

ill that languid condition be arrived, on the 
Itith of November, at his house in Holt Court, 
there to end his days. He laboured with the 
dr<»psy and an asthma. He Vas attended by 
Dr. Heberden, Dr. Warren, Dr. Brocklesby, 
Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruiksbank, the eminent 
surgeon. Kternity presented tu his mind an 
awful prospect, and, with as much virtue as per- 
haps ever is the lot of man, he shuddered at the 
thought of his dissolution. His friends awak- 
ened the comfortable reHection of a well-spent 
life ; and, as his end drew near, they had the 
satisfaction of seeing him composed, and even 
cbeeiful, insomucl^ that he was able, in the 
coui'se of his restless nights, to make transla- 
tions of Greek epigrams from the Antbolugia; 
and to compose a Latin epitaph for his fath^, 
his mother, and his brother Nathaniel. He 
meditated, at the same time, a Latin inscription 
to the memory of Garrick ; but his vigour was 
exhausted. 

His love of literature was a passion that stit^ 
to his last sand. Seven* days before his tfeath 
he wrote the following letter to bis friend Mr. 
Nichols * 

“ Sn*, 

Thk late learned Mr. Swlntort, of Oxford, 


j having one day remarked that one man, mean* 
f-ing, I suppose, no man but himself, could assign 
all the parts of the Ancient Universal HUitory 
to their propej^ authors, at the request of Sir 
Robert Chambers, or myself, gave th^ account 
whiAi I now transmit<o you in bis (^wn hand, 
being willing that of so great a work the history 
should be known, and that each writer should 
receive his due proportion o^praise from pos- 
terity. • 

“ 1 recommend to yon to preserve this scrap 
of literary intelligence in Mr. Swinton’s own 
band, or to deposit it in the Museum,* that the 
veracity ofgltis account may never he doubted. 

“ I^aiu, Sir, 

• “ Your must humble servant, 

• • “ Sam. Johnson.’ 

Dec. 6, 1784. 

* Mr. Swinton. 

The History of the Qarthagiuians, Numidlans, 
Mauritiuiaus, Gsetulians, GaramaAtes, Mela- 
no Gsetulians, Nigritie, C^ runaica, sMarina- 
rica, Regio Syrtica, Turks, Tai'tars, and Mo- 
guls, Indians, Chinese, Dissertation on the 
peopling of America, Dissertation on the In- 
dependency of the Arabs. 

Th9 Cosmogony, and a small part of the history 
immediately following. By M. Sale. 

To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly by Mr. 

Shelvock. ^ 

History of the Jed^, Gauls, and Spsniards. By 
Mr. Psalmanakar. 

Xenophon’s Retreat. By the same. 

History of the Persians, and the CoifStantino- 
politan Empire. By Dr. Campbell* 

History of the Romans. By Mr. Bower.f 
On the morning of Dec. 7, Dr. Johnson re- 
quested to see Mr. Nichols. A few days before, 
he bad borrowed some of the early volumes of 
the Magazine, *with a professed intention to 
point out the pieces which he had written in 
that collection. The books lay on the table, 
withmiany leaves doubled down, and in parti- 
cular those which contained his share in the 
Parliamentary Debates. Such was the good- 
ness of Johnson’s heart, that he then declared, 
that “ those debates were the only parts of his 
writings which gave him any compunction : 
but that at the timlesbe nwote them ho had no 


* It in there deposited. J. N. 

f Before this authentic coniinunication, Mr. Nichols 
had given, in the volume of the OeutlettiaD*B Maga- 
zine for 1781, p. 370, the following account of the 
Universal History. Tlse proposals were published 
Ubtober 0, 1729 ; and the authors of the first seven 
volumes were, 

Vol. 1. Mr. Sale, translator of the Koran. — II. 
George* Psalmanazar. •— III, George Psahnanazar, 
■Archibald Bower, Captain Shelvock, Dr. Campbell. 
— IV. The same as vol. III. — V. Mr, Bower. 
VI. ^Ir. Bower, Rev. John Swinton. — VII. Mr 
Swinton, Mr. Bowpr. 
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eoncdption that be was imposing upon the 
worldf though they were frequently written' 
fronP very slender nvtterials, and often from 
none at all, the mere coinage of ^his own imagi- 
nation.'* He added, “ that he never |rn»te 
any part of his worlL with equal velocity. 
Three columns of the Magazine in an hour," 
he said, ** was no uncommon effort ; which was 
faster than most persons could have transcribed 
that quantity. In one day in particular, and 
that not a very long one, he wrote twelve pages, 
more in quantity than ever he wrote at any 
other time, except in the Life pf Savage, of 
which forty-eight pages in octavd we#e the 
production of one long day^ including a part of 
the night." • « 

In the courw of the conversation he asked, 
whether any of the family of Kaden the printer, 
were living. Being told that the geographer 
near Charing- Cross wastFaden's son, he said, 
after a shdi’t pause, ** 1 borrowed a guinea of 
his fatbei* near t]urty years ago; be. so good as 
to take this, and pay it for me." 

Wishing to discharge every duty, and every 
obligation, Johnson recollected another debt of 
ten pounds, which he had borrowed from his 
friend Mr. Hamilton the printer, about twinty 
years before. He sent the money to Mr. Ha- 
milton, at his house in Bedfonl- Row, with an 
apology for the length of time- The Reverend 
Mr. Strahan w'as the be4f|ijbr of the message, 
about four or five days before *John8on breathed 
his last. 

Mr. Sastres (whom Dr. Johnson esteemed 
and meutJoued in his will) entered the room 
during his illness. Dr. Johnson, as soon as he 
saw him, stretched forth his hand, and, in a 
tone of lamentation, called out, Jam*mokixu- 
HUb ! But the love of life was still* an active 
principle. Feeling himself stvelied with the 
dropsy, be conceived that by incisions in his 
legs, the water might be discharged. Mr. 
Cruikshank apprehended that a inortifigBtiou,i 
might be the consequence ; but, to appease a 
distempered fancy, he gently lanced tb« surface. 
Johnson cried out, “ Deeper, deeper ! 1 want 
length of life, and you are afraid of giving me 
pain, which I dS not value." 

Qn the Btb of Deeember? the Reverend Mr. 
Strahaii drew his will, by which, after a few 
legacies, the residue, amounting to about fifteen 
hundred pounds, was bequeathed to Frank, the 
black servant, formerly consigned to the testa- 
tor by his friend Dr, Bathnrst. 

'fhe history of a death-bed is painf\il. Mr. 
Sinthan informs us, that the strength of religion 
prevailed against the irthrmlty of nature; aifd 
his foreboding dread of the Divine Justice sub- 
sided into a pious trust and humble hoj»e of j 
mercy at the Throne of Grace. On Monday i 
the 13th day of December (the last of his exist-* 
ence on this side the grave), the desire ofhRfe 
'fvturhed with , all its former vehemt^nre. He 


still imagined, that, by puncturing his legs re- 
lief might be obtained. At eight in the morn- 
ing he tried the experiment, but no water fol- 
lowed. In an hour or two after he fell into 
a doze, and about seven in the evening expired 
without a groan. •* 

On the 20th of the month bis remains, with 
due solemnities, and a numerous uttendance of 
bis friends, were buried in Westminster Abbey, 
near the foot of Shakspeare’s monument, and 
close tortile gi*ave of the late Mr. Garrick. I'hc 
ftinrral service was read by his friend Dr. 
Taylor. 

A black marble over his grave has the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

' Samuei Jcuinsok, LL.D. 

obi't xiji die Decern br is, 

• Anno Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

Ai^tatis BUffi Lxxv. 

If we now look back, as from an eminence, 
to view the scenes of life, and the literary 
labours in which Dr. Johnson was engaged, 
we may be able to delineate the features of the 
manaand to form an estimate of his genius. 

As a man, JJr. Johnson stands displayed in 
open daylight. Nothing remains undiscovered. 
Whatever he said is known ; and w'ithoiit 
allowing him the usual privilege of hazarding 
seaitimcuts, and advancing positions, for mere 
amusement, or the pleasure of discussion, Cri- 
ticism has endeavoured to make him answerable 
for vyhat, perhaps, be never seriously thought. 
His diary, which has beer printed, discovers 
BtiU more. We have before us the very heiut 
of the man, with all his inward consciousness. 
And yet neither in the open paths of life, nor in 
bis secret recesses, has any one vice been disco- 
vered.* We Rim reviewing every year of his 
life, and severely censuring himself for not kcr]>- 
ing resolutions, which morbid melancholy, and 
other bodily infirmities, rendered impracticable. 
We see him for every little defect imposing on 
himself voluntary penance, going through the 
day with only one cup of tea without milk, and 
to the last, amidst paroxysms and remissions of 
illness, forming plans of study and resolutions 
to amend his life.* Many of his scruples may 
be called weaknesses ; but t|^ey are the weak 
nesses of a good, a pious and most excellent man. 

His person, it is well-known, was large and 
unwieldy. His nerves were affected by that 
disorder, for which, at two years of age, be was 
presented to the royal touch. His head shook, 
and involuntary motions made it uncertain that 
bis legs and arms would, even at a tea-table, re- 
lAain in their proper place. A person of lxn*d 
ChAterfield's delicaGy*might in his company be 
in a fever. He would sometimes of his own 


* Oil the Butject of voluntary penaace, sec the 
Kainbler, No. CX. 
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accord do tbinga fnconsistont with the cstablisli- 
ed modes of behaviour. Sitting[ at table with 
the celebrated Mrs. Cliolmondeleyt who exerted 
herself to Circulate the subscription for Shak* 
speare, he took bold of her hand iu the middle 
of ditincr, and held it close to his eye, wonder- 
ing at the delicacy and whiteness, till with a 
smile she asked, ** Will he give it to me again 
when he iKiS done withTt?” The exteriors of 
politeness did not belong to .lohnsoii. Even 
that civility which proceeds, or ought do pro- 
ceed, from the mind, was sometimes violated. 
His morhid nudanc'boly had an elfect on his 
temper; his passions were irritable, and the 
pcide of science, as well as of a tierce, independ- 
ent spirit, iriilamed him on some occasions abtive . 
all bounds of moderation. Though not in the 


generally softened into repentance, and, by con- 
ciliating measures, took care that no anitin<»sity 
should be left rankling in>the breast of bis an- 
tagonist. Of this defect he seems to hq^ hf*en 
consejous. In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, he says, 
“ Poor Baretti ! do no! quaiTcl with* him ; to 
neglect him a little will be sufficient. He means 
only to be frank and manly, and independent, 

; and perhaps, as you say a little wise. To be 
I Irnnk, he thinks, is to be cynical ; and to be in- 
, dependent, is to be rude. Forgive bira, dearest 
lady, the rather, because of his misbehaviour I 
am afraid he learned part of me. I hope to set 
him he^'eaftft' a better example.” For his own 
j intolerant and overbei^ing spirit he apoli^ized by 
,iobsrrviitA that it had done some good ; obscenity 
and impiety were repressed in hk c^itnpariy. 


shade of academic liowers, he led a sijjndaslic 
life ; and the habit of pronouncing decisions to 
his friends and visitors gave him a dictatorial 
manner, which was much enforced by a voice 
naturally lond, and often overstretched. Meta- 
physical discussion, moral theory, systems of 
religion, and anecdotes of literatui'e, were his 
favourite topics. General bistoi’y had* little of 
hw regard. Xiiography was his delight. *T/ie 
proper stiuli/ of mankind is man. * Sooner than 
hear of tlie Punii; war, he would be rude tO'dihe 
person that, iiitroducivl the subject. 

Johnson was horn a logician ; one of those, 
to whom only hooks of logic arc said to be of 
use. Ill consequence of his skill in that art, he 
loved argumentation. No man tlymght more 
profoundly, nor with such acute discernment. 
A fallacy could not staud before him; it was 
aui^ to lie refuted by strength of reasoning, and 
a precision both in idea and expression almost 
unequalled. When he chose by apt illustration 
to plac« (he argument of his adversary in a lu- 
dicrous light, one was almost inclined to ttiink 
ridicule t/ie test of truth. He was siirpriseil to 
be told, hut it is certainly true, that, with great 
powers of mind, wit and humour were his shin- 
ing talents. That iie often argued for the sake 
of triumph over his adversary, cannot he dis- 
sembled. Dr. Hose, of Chiswick, has been 
heard to tell of a friend of Ills, who thanked 
him for introducing him to Dr. Johnson, as he 
had been convinced, in the course of a long dis- 
pute, that an opiiiiop, which he had emhmeed as 
a settled truth, was no better than a vulgar er- 
ror. 'J'his being reported to Johnson, Nay,' 
said he, ** do not let him bo thankful, for he 
was right, and 1 was wrong.” Like his uncle 
Andrew, in the ring at Smithffeld, Johnson, in 
a circle of disputants, was determined ncUlnv to 
he thrown nor corupiered. Notwithstanding all 
his piety, self-government, or the command of* 
Ills passions in cunversati^, dues not seem to 
have been among his attainments. Whenever 
lie thought the contention was for superiority, 
he has been known to hi'eak out with violence, 
and even fci'ocity. When the fray was over, he 


It ^as late in life before be had the habit of 
mixing, otherwise than occasionally, with polite 
company. At Mr. TIfrule's, he saw a constant 
succession of well-accomplished visitor!. In that 
society he began to wear off the I'uggell points 
of his own character. He saw the advantages 
of mutual civility, and endeavoured to profit by 
the models before him. He aimed at what has 
been called by Swift the lesser morals, and by 
Cicero mmores mrtules. His endeavour, though 
new and late, gave pleasure to all his acquaint- 
ance. Men were glad to see that he was willing 
to he communicative on equals terms and reci- 
procal complaisaiic«r 'i'he time wrws then ex- 
pected when he w&s to cease being what Cj^orge 
Gan‘ick, hrotlier to the celebrated actor, called 
him the first time he heard him converle, “ A 
TREMENDOUS CoMi'ANiON.” He Certainly* Wished 
to he polite, and even thought himself so; but 
his civilly still retained something uncouth 
and harsh. His manners took a milder tone, 
but the endeavour was too pj^lpably seen. He 
laboured even in friiles. He was a giant gain- 
ing a jturchnse to lift a feather. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that in 
Uie confines of virtue and great qualities there 
are generally^ vices of an opposite nature. In 
Dr, Johifton not one ingredient can take the 
name of vice. FiTim his attainments in litera- 
ture grew the pride of knowledge ; and from his 
powers of reasoning, the love of disputation and 
the vain-glory of superior adgour. His pietiy, 
in some instances, bordered on superstition. He 
was willing to believe in preternatural agency, 
and thought it not more strange that there 
should be evil spirits than evil men. Even the 
question about second sight held him in sus- 
l»ense. Sex^oiid sight,” Mr. Pennant tells us, 
is a power of seeing fmages impressed on the 
organs of sight by the jwwer of fancy, or on the 
fancy by the disordered spirits operating on the 
mind. It is the faculty of seeing spectres or 
i^isions, tvhh'h represent an event actually pass- 
ing at a distance, or likely to happen at a future 
day. 0 In 1771, a geiitleman, the last who was 
supposed to be possessed of this faculty, bad a 
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boat at MR In ft tempestuous night, and, being 


anxious tor his freight, suddenly stai'ted up, and 
sai^ his men would ha drowned, for he had seen 
them ])(i8s before him with wat garments and 
dripping locka The event corresponded with 
his disordered fancy. ^ And thus,'* continues 
Mr. Pennant, «a distempered imagination, 
clouded with anxiety, may make an impression 
on the spirits ; as persons, restless and troubled 
with indignation, see various forms and figures 
while they lie awake in bed." This is what 
Dr. Johnson was not willing to reject. He 
wished for some positive proof pf communica- 
tions with another world. Hl^ beni^olence 
embraced the whole race jof man, and yet was 
tinctured with particular prejudices. Ho waa^ 
pieosed Hiith the minister in the Isle of Sky, 
and loved him so much that he began ti) wish 
him hot ft Presbyterian. To that body of Dis- 
senters his zeal for tlie Bstabiisfaed Church made 
him in some degree an adversary ; and his at- 
tach m^t to a mixed and limited Monarchy led 
him to declare open war against what be called 
a sullen llepublican. He would rather praise a 
man of Oxford than of Cambridge. He dis- 
liked a Whig, and loved a Tory, These ^were 
the shades of his character, which it has been 
the business of certain party-writers to repre- 
sent in the darkest colours. 

Since virtue, <|r moral goodness, consists in a 
just <!Rnformity of our actikns to the relations in 
which we stand to the Supt^me Being and to 
our ftilow-creatures, where shall we find a man 
who hdb been, or endeavoured to be, more dili< 
gent incthe /lisebarge of those essential duties? 
His first prayer was composed in 1738 ; he con- 
tinued those fervent ejaculations of piety to the 
end of his life. In his Meditations we see him 
■crutinizing himself with severity, and aiming 
at perfection unattainable by iftan. His duty to 
his heighbour consisted in universal benevolence, 
ftnd a constant aim at the production of happi- 
ness. Who was more sincere and steadji in hi# 
friendships? It has been said that there was no 
real affection between him and Gaivick. On 
the part of the latter, there might he some cor- 
rosions of jealousy. The character of Paos- 
pEju), in the l&mhler. No. SOO, was, beyond all 
question, occasioneth by Oarrick's ostentatious 
display of furniture and Dresden china. It 
was surely fair to take from this inoident a hint 
for a moral essay ; and, though no more was 
intended, Gan'ick, we are told, remembered it 
with uneasiness. He was also hurt that his 
Litchfield fiiend did not think so highly of his 
df^matic art as the rem of the world. The 
fast was, Johnson could not see the passions* as 
they fose and chased one another in the varied 
.filatures of that expressive face ; and by his own 
t^5|b(wmjoer of reciting verses, which was %vonder- 
he plainly diowcd that m 
there was too much of artificiah tone 
* pmiiSisiisured cadence in the declamation of the 


theatre. The present writer well remembers 
being in conversation with Dr. Johnson near 
the side of the scenes during the tragedy of King 
Lear: when Garrick came off tCfe stage, he 
said, ** You two talk so loud you destroy all my 
feelings.'* ** Prithee," replied Johnson; << do 
not talk of feelings, Punch has no feelings." 
This seems to have been his settled opinion; 
admirable as Garrick^s imitation of, nature al- 
ways was, Johnson thought it no better than 
mere ^limicry. Yet it is certain that he es- 
teemed and loved Garrick ; that be dwelt with 
pleasure oil his praise ; and used to declare, that 
he deserveii his great success, bet^ause on all ap- 
plications for charity he gave more than was 
asked. After Garrick's death he never talked 
of him without a tear in his eye. lie offei*ed, 
if Mr^ Garrick would desire it of him, to be 
the editor of his works and the historian of his 
life.* has been mentioned, that on bis 
death-bed he thought of writing a Latin in- 
scription to the memory of his friend. Nuni- 
! hers ai‘e still living who know these facts, and 
still remember with gratitude the friendsliip 
which hft allowed to them with unaltered alTec- 
tionPfor a number of years. His humanity and 
generosity, lie proportion to his slender income, 
wqfe unbounded. It has been tnily said, 
that the lamp, the blind, and the sorrowful, 
found in his house a sure retreat. A strict 
adherence to truth he considered as a ao- 
CFPd obligation, insomuch that, in relating the 
most minute anecdote, he would not allow him- 
self Jhe smallest addition to embellish bis story. 
The late Mr. Tyers, who knew Dr. Johnson 
intimately, observed, “ that he always talked as 
if he was tfilking upon oath." 

After along acquaintance with this excellent 
man^uud an attentive retrospect to his whole 
couduetpsuch is*the light in which he appears to 
the writer of tiiis essay. The following lines of 
Horace maybe deemed his picture in miniature. 

Jractmdior est pavlUf minta aptus aeutis 
Nftfilm horum rideri pofstft eo ptod 

Ibit/kius tonso toga drjluit, et male taxus 
In pede calceus hetret ; at eU donuSf ut meUar mr 
Non alUtt qwaquam : at t&i amats^ at inganium mgens, 
Inculto latet hoc tub corporc. 

*■ Your friend is passionate, perhaps unfit 
For the brisk petulance of modem wit. 

His liair ill-cut, his robe that alivkward 
Or bis large shoes, to raillery expose 
The man you love ; yet Is he not possess’d 
Of virtues, with which very few are blcM’d * 

While underneath this rude, uncoutli disguise, 

A genius of extensive knowledge lies.” 

FftANcifl* lion. Book. 1. Sat. 3. 


% It is to be regrette^. that be was not encouraged 
in this undertaking. The a.4siHtance, however, which 
ho gave to Davies, in writing the Life of Garrick, 
has been acknowledged in general terms by that 
writer, and, from the evklenco of stvle^ appears t» 
have been very considerable. C. 
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It remains to |{ive a of Johnsoii’a 

nrorkfl ; and this, it is imaginod, wUl not be un- 
welcome to the reader 

l^ike Mifton and Addison, he seems to have 
been fond of his Latin poetry. Those composi- 
tions •show that he was an early scholar; but 
his veiaes have not the graceful ease that gave 
HO much suavity to the poems of Addison. The 
translation, of the Messiah labours under two 
disadvantages; it is first to be compared with 
Po|»e's inimitable performance, and aftqrwiirds 
with the Pollio of Virgil. It may appear 
trifling to remark, that he has made the letter 
o, in the word* Virgot long an<l short in the same 
line ; Virgo, Virgo paidt. But the translation 
has great merit, and some admirable lines. In 
the odes there is a sweet flexibility, particularly. 
To his worthy friend Dr. Laui'ence ; on him- 
self at the theatre, March 8, 1771 ; the Ode in 
the Isle of Sky ; and that to Mrs. Thpide from 
the same place. 

His English poetry is such as leaves room to 
think, if he bad devoted himself to the Mu»)s, 
th.it he would have been the rival of Pope. His 
first production in this kind was Ltfndon, a 
poem in imitation of the third satire of Juvi%)al. 
Tfie vices of the metropolis are placed in the | 
rofim of ancient manners. The author ^d 
heated his mind with the ardour of Juvenal, 
and, having the skill to polish bis numbers, he 
became a sharp accuser of the times. The 
Vanity of Human Wishes is an imitation of the 
tenth Satire of the same author. Though it is 
translated by Drydeii, Johnson's imitation ,ap- i 
proaches nearest to the spirit of the original. | 
I'he subject is taken from the Alcibiades of 
Plato, and has an intermixture of the senti- 
ments of Socrates rx>ncerniiig the object of 
prayers offered up to the Deity. The general 
proposition is, that good and ctil are to Tittle 
understood by mankind, that their wishes when 
granted are always destructive. This is exein- 
plifled in a variety of instances, such as riches, 
state preferment, eloquence, military glory, long 
life, and the advantages of form and beauty. 
Juvenal's conclusion is worthy of a Christian 
ppet, and such a pen aa Johnson’s. ** Let us,” 
he says, ** leave it to the Gods to judge what Is 
tittest for us. Man is dearer to his Creator 
than to himself. If^we must pray for special 
favour, let ft be for a sound mind in a sound 
body. Let us pray for fortitude, that we may 
think the labours of Hercules and all his suffer- 
ings preferable to a life of luxury and the soft 
repose of Sordanapalus. Hiis is a blessing 
within the reach of every man ; this we can 
give ourselves. It is virtue, and virtue only, 
that can make us happy.” In the translation the 
leal of the Christian oonspifed with the warmfli 
and energy of the poet; but Juvenal is not 
eclipssd.— For the various characters in the 
original, the reader is pleased, in the English 
|Mmm, to moot with Cardinal WoIsey,*Bucking- 


ham stabbed by Felton, Lord Strafford, Claren- 
don, Charles XII. of Sweden; and for 'tuJly 
and Demosthenes, LydiaX Galileo, and iAcb- 
bishop I..aud. Jt is owing to JohnSon's^delight 
in biqgraphy that the name of Lydiat is called 
forth from obscurity, ft may, therefose, not be 
useless to tell, that Lydiat was a learned divine 
and mathematician iu the beginning of the last 
century. He attacked the doctrine of Aristotle 
and Scaliger, and wrote a number of sermons on 
the harmony of the Evangelists. With all his 
merit, he lay in the prison of Bocardo at Ox- 
ford, ti^ Bishyp Usher, Laud, and others, paid 
his debts. He petitioned Charles I. to be sent 
to Ethiopia to procure manuscripts. Having 
, spoken itf favour of monarchy and bishops, he 
was plundered by*the Puritans, and twice car- 
ried away a prisoner from liis rectory. He died 
very poor in 16+6. 

The tragedy of Ircnesis founded on a passage 
in Knolles* History of the Turks ; dVi author 
highly (xtmmended in the Rambler, Do. IS2. 
An incident in the Life of Mahomet the Great, 
first emperor of tlie Turks, is the hinge on 
which the fable is made to move. The sub- 
stance of the story is shortly this. In 1453 
Mahomet laid siege to Constantinople, and 
having reduced the plac^e, became enamoured 
of a fair Greek, whose name was Irene. 
The sultan invited her to emj^race the law pf 
the Prophet, and toVl*ace bis throne Engaged 
at this intended maVriage, the Janlxaries formed 
a conspiracy to dethrone the Emperor. To 
avert the impending danger, Mahomet, ift a iUll 
assembly of the grandees, “ catching with one 
hand,” as Knolles relates it, ** the fair Greek 
by the hair of her head, and drawing his faJehion 
with the other, he, at one blow, struck off her 
head, to the great terror of them all ; and, hav- 
ing so done, said unto them, Now, by this, judge 
whether your emperor is able to bridle his af- 
fections or not. ” The story is simple, and it 
I rrmaingd for the author to amplify it with pro- 
per episodes, and give it complication and va- 
riety. Th^ catastrophe is changed, and horror 
gives place to terror and pity. But, after all, 
the fable is cold and languid. There is not, 
throughout the piece, a single situation to excite 
curiosity, and raise a*oonfliot of passions. Tin 
diction is nervous, rich, and elegant ; but splcn* 
did language, and melodious numbers, will 
make a fine poem, not a traged}'. « The senti- 
ments are beautiful, always happily expressed, 
but seldom appropriated to the character, and 
generally tcHv philosophic. What Johnson has 
sai(^ of the tragedy of Cato may be applied to 
Irene : ** It is rather a poem in dialogue than a 
drama ; rather a succession of just sentiments 
in elegant language, than a-representation of na- 
ti^td affift;tions. Nothing excites or assoagee 
emotion. The events are expected without soli- 
citudef and are remembered without Joy or sor- 
row. Of the agents we have no care ; we eon- ' 
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•ider not what they are doing, nor what they 
arecfiuffering ; we wish only to know what they 
have to say. it is unaffecting elegance, and chill 
philnsd^ihy." The foJIowing^speech, in the 
mouth of a Turk, who js supposed to haverfaeard 
of the lli’itish constitution, has been often se- 
lected from the numberless beauties with which 
Irene abounds : 

** If there be any laiftl, as fame reports, 

Where coinmou laws restrain the prince and subject ; 

A happy land, where cirru)alio(.t power 

Flows through each member of th’ embodied state ; 

Sate, not unconscious of the might-f 

Her grateful sons shine bright with e*cry Virtue ; 

IJntaiuted with the Lust of*lnart\ atiou ; 

Sure all unite to hold her league of rule,* ^ 

Unbroken as t1i<; saered chain of nature, * 

That links the jarring eloiu'^utsiu peate.” 

• 

These are British sentiments. Above forty 
years agp they found an echo in the breast of 
applauding audiences ; and to (his hour they are 
the voice of the people, in defiance of the w/e/a- 
phi/sic$ and the rtew lights oi cerlaiii ]u>Iiticians, 
who would gladly find their private advantage 
In the disasters of their coiiiili‘y ; a race of men, 
quibfiis nitlia ex honcsto spes. ^ 

The prologue to Irene is written with ele- 
gance, and, in a peculiar style, shows the literary 
pride and lofty spirit of the aullior. The cpi- 
logt|c, we are*told in ablate publication, was 
written by Sir William Toung. This is a new 
di^very, but by no means probable. When 
the etppendages to a dramatic performance are 
not assigned to a friend, or an unknown band, 
or a person of fashion, they are always supriosed 
to be written by the author of the play. It ia 
to be wished, hoivever, that the epilogue in 
question could be tnuisferred to any other 
writer. It is the worst jcu fl\'spril that ever fell 
from Johnson's pen.* 

An aceount of the various pieces contained in 
this edition, such as Tuiscellaneous tracts, and 
philological dissertations, would lead b^ond the 
intended limits of this essay. It ^ill suiHce to 
say, that they are the productions of a man who 
never wanted decorations of language, and al- 
ways tangb# his readers to think. The life of 
^the late king of Prussia^ as fiu* as It extends, is 
a model of the biograpffical style. The Review 
of the Origin of Evil was, perhaps, written with 
asperity ; but the angry epitaph which it pro- 
voked from Soame Jenyns, was an ill-timed re- 
sentment, uu worthy of the genius of that ami- 
able author. 

The Rambler may be considered as Johnson's 
gr eat work. It was tie basis of that higl^'epii-' 

• Dr. Johr>«oD iaformed Mr. Boswell Dial this Kpi. 
ogue was written by Sir William Houng. See 
Boswell's Life ot Johximm, vol. i, p. 160—70. 8vo.®cdit. 
iaO<. Hie inrernal cvaUtice that it is notJohnsoi/a 
te rerysjroag, partkalarly ia the line, “ Buf.how 
the iJeviV* *&c. 


I tation which went on increasing to the end of 
his days. The circulation of those periodical 
I essays was not, at first, equal to their merit. 
They bad not, like the Spectutoraf^ the ai't of 
charming by variety ; and indeed how could it 
I be expected ? The wits of Queeu Anne’s reign 
sent their contributions to the Spectator ; and 
I Johnson stood alone. “A stage-coach,' ’ sa^s 
Sir Richard Steele, *^*inuat go fnrwiijrd on stated 
I days, whether there are pavSStMigers or not,” S4» 
j it was. with the Rambler, every 'I'uesday and 
Saturday, for two years. In this cullecticm 
Johnson is the great mural teacher of his coun- 
trymen ‘f his essays form a body of ethics ; the 
oliservations on life and manners are acute and 
instructive; and the papers, professedly critical, 
servo to promote the cause of literature, it 
miistj^owever, be acknowledged, that a settled 
gloom hangs over the author’s mind ; and all 
the essays, except eight or ten, coming from the 
same fountain-head, no wonder that they have 
the racine^s of the soil from which they sprang. 
Of this uniformity Johnson was sensible. He 
used to say, that if he had joined a friend or 
two, \iAio would have been able to interinix jia- 
peft of u sprightly turn, the co]lQi:tion would 
have been more miscellaneous, and by conse- 
qvcnce more agreeable to the generality of read- 
ers. This he used to illustrate by repeating two 
beautiful stauza.s from bis own Ode to Cave, or 
Sf/lvaniis Urban; 

Non ulla Musis gratior, 

Qi«im qme sfveris luiUcrajuugere 

• Novii, fatigatamqne niic:is 

UlilibiiB recrcr.rc nieutetn. 

Tcsenip nymphia sertn Lyroridc, 

ilo'siv ruborcni sic viola ntifiuvat 
ImniUtn, sic Ins refulgct 

• Altbereis vanara fucis 

It is remarkable, that the pomp of diction, 
which has been objected to Johnsou, was first 
assumed in the Rambler. His Dictionary was 
going on at the same time, and, in the course of 
that work, as he grew familiar with technical 
and scholastic words, he tliought that the bulk 
of his readers were equally learned ; or at least 
would admire the splendour and dignity of the 
style. And yet it is well known that he praised 
in Cowley the easy and^naffected structure of 
th© sentences. Cowley xnay be placed at the 
head of those who cultivated a clear and natural 
style. Dryden, T'illotson, and Sir M'illiam 
Temple, followed. Addison, Swift, and Tope, 
with more correctness, carried our languag© 
well nigh to perfection. Of Addison, Johnson 
was used to say, He is the Bapbael qJ Esmj 
How he differed so widely from such 
elegant models is a problem not to be solved, 
unless it be true that be took an early tincture 
from the writers of the last century, particularly 
Sir TTiomas Browne. Ileot e the peculiarities 
of bis style, new cotnbinations, sentences of an 
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structure, and words derived from the 
leai ned lunjfua^es. His own account of the 
matter is, ‘‘ VV'lieii common words w*re less 
picasioo to ilje ear, or less distinct in their signi- 
ficalion, I familiarized the terms of philosophy, 
hy ap[>Jy”'S to popular ideas.’* lint he 

forgot the observation of Drydon : If too ntant/ 
fmugji wim/s are poured iu^itym vs, it looks as if 
Ihep were dt^igned, not to assist the naliocs, but to 
comiuer than. I'liere is, it must be admitted, a 
swell of binguagts often out of all proportion to 
the sentiment ; but there is, in general, a fulness 
ot mind, and the thought seems to expand with 
the sound of the words. Determined to diward 
colloquial barbarisms and licentious idioms, he 
forgot the elegant simplicity that distinguishes 
the writings of Addison. He had what Locke 
calls a round-about view of his subject; and 
tliougli be w'as never tainted, like many mo- 
dern wits, with the ambition of shining in 
paradox, he may be fairly called un Oihoinal 
TiiiNKKa. His reading was extensive. He 
Ireasurctl in his mind whatever was worthy of 
notice, but lie added to it from his own ^nedita- 
tion. He collected, qurr ret amjrrrf, auctaque pro- 
vie^et, Addison w’as nut so profoui^d a thinker. 
He was btrn to write, conrerse, and Hr" with ease; 
and he found an early patron in Lord Somem 
He depended, however, more upon a fine taste 
tliaii the vigour of his mind. His Ijatin poetry 
shows, tlial he relished, with a just selection, all 
the refined and delicate beauties of tlie Uoman' 
chwsics; and when he cultivated his Native lan- 
guage, no wonder that he formed that graceful 
style, which has been so jiistly admired ; simple, 
yet elegant ; adorned, yet never over-wrought ; 
rich ill allusion, yet pure and perspicuous; cor- 
rect, without labour; and tliough sometimes defi- 
cient in strength, yet always musHial. Hi^esilbys, 
ill general, are on the surface of lift ; if ever ori- 
ginal, it was in pieces of humour, Sir lioger de 
C'overly, and the Tory Fox-hunter, need not to 
be mentioned. Johnson bad a fund of humour, 
but he did not know it: nor was he willing to 
descend to the familiar idiom and the variety of 
diction which that mode of composition requir- 
ed. 'I'he letter, in the Ilainblcr, No. 12, from 1 
a young girl that wants a place, will illustrate 
this observation. Addison possessed an un- 
clouded iinagiiiatioii, alive to the first objects of 
nature and of art. He reaches the sublime 
without any npi>urent effoi t. When he tells us, 
“If we consider the fixed stars as so many 
oceans of fiamc, that are each of them attended 
vvith a difierent set of planets; if we still dis- 
cover new firiniimeiits and new lights that are 
sunk further in those unfathomable depths of 
lether, we are lost in a lal^yrinth of suns aitd 
tvorlds, and confounded w'ith the mugnificeiice 
and immensity of nature;” the ease with which 
this passage rises to unatTected grandeur, is the 
Wicret charm that captivates the reader. Jolin- 
sva is always lofty; he seems, to use Drydtn’j 


phrase, to be o’er-Inihrm’d with meaning, and 
his words do not appear to himself adequa^ to 
his conception, lie moves in state, and his 
periods are alwd|)'8 harmonious. His Oriental 
Tales^re in the true style of Kastern magnifi- 
cence, and yet none of them are so much ad- 
mired as the Visions of Mirza. In matters of 
cnticism, Johnson is never the echo of preced- 
ing writers. He thinks aund decides for him- 
self. If we except the Essays on the l*leasures 
of Imagination, AddisOn cannot be called a 
philosophical critic. His moral Essays are 
beautififl : lylt in that province nothing can 
exceed the llamblcr, ^though Johnson used to 
say, that yic Essay on The burthens of mankind 
•fin the Spectator, No. 558) was the most exqui- 
site he had ever read. Talking of himself, 
.lohmam said, “ Topham Beauclerk has wit, 
and every thing comes from him with ease ; 
but when I say a good tiling I seem toijubour.** 
When we compare him with. Addison, the 
contrast is still stronger. Addison lends grace 
and ornament to truth : Johnson gives it force 
and energy. Addison makes virtue amiable; 
Johnson represents it as an awful duty. Ad- 
disondiisinuateB himself with an air of modesty ; 
Johnson cominands like a dictator; but a dicta- 
tor in his splendid robes, not labouring at the 
plough. Addison is the Jupiter of Virgil, with 
placid serenity talkimj; to Veiiut^: 

“ Vultu, quo coplvro teiiiiiosUtcsquc scrwuit'' 
Johnson is Jupiter tonans : he darts his fi^ht- 
nitig, and rolls his thunder, in the cause of 
virtue and piety. The language seems ^to fall 
short of ideas; he punrs along, familiarizing the 
terms of philosophy, with bold inversions, and 
sonorous fieriods; but we may apply to him 
what Pope has said of II inner : “It is the sen- 
timent that swelts and fills •out the diction, 
wdiich rises with it, and forms itself about it ; 
like glass in the furnace, which grows to a* 
gyeaterjmagnitude, as the brratli within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intense.” 

It is not file design of this romparison to de- 
cide betw^een these two eminent writers. In 
matters of taste every reader will choose for 
himself. .Tohttson is always ]trrtbuiid, and of 
course gives the futigu^ of t^iiiikiiig. Addisop 
cliarins while, be insHriicts ; and writing, as be 
always does, a pure, an eleirant and idiomatic 
style, he may be pronounced the safest model 
for imitation. 

The essays written by .Tobiisnn in the Adven- 
turer may be called a eontinnation of the H am- 
bler. The Idler, in or<^‘r to be consistent with 
the'^ssuined character, is written with abated 
• vigour, ill a style, of ease and uubiboured ele- 
gance. It is the Odyssey after the Iliad. In- 
tense til hiking would not become the Idler, 
Tlie first number presents a wcll-draivn por- 
trait qf an Idler, and from that character co 
deviation could be made. Accordingly, Johnson 
forgets his austere ’man tier, and jilays us into 
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Ke still continues his lectures on human 
lifc,d>ut he adverts to common occurrences, and 
is often content with &e topic of the day. An 
advertiftment in the beginiiifig of the first 
volume Informs us, thpt twelve entire essays 
were a contribution from different hands. One 
of these, No. 33, is the journal of a Senior 
Fellow at Cambridge, but as Johnson, being 
himself an original thinker, always revolted from 
servile imitation, he has printed the piece, with 
an apology, importing that the journal of a 
citizen in the Spectator almost precluded the at- 
tempt of any subsequent writer, •'i^his account 
of the Idler may be close<^ after observing, that 
the author’s mother being buried on the 2Sd of 
January, 1^59,jChere is an admirable paper oc-*^ 
casioned by that event, on Saturday the 27Ch of 
the same month, No. 41. The reader, nf he 
pleases, may compare it ^with another fine paper 
in the Rambler, No. 64, on the conviction that 
rtfiihes gm the mind at the bed of a dying friend. 

« KaSselas/* says Sir John Hawkins, “is a 
Cjpeciinen of our language scarcely be paral- 
leled ; it is written in a style refined to a degree 
of immaculate purity, and displays the whole 
force of turgid eloquence.” One cannot but 
i^mlle at this encomium. Rasselas is undoubt- 
edly both elegant and sublime. It b a view of 
human life, displayed, it most be owned, in 
gloomy coloura.* The au^r’s natural melan- 
choly, depressed, at the tifiip, by the approach- 
ing ihssolotion of his mother, darkened the pic> 
ture. «A tale, that should keep curiosity awake 
by the artifice of unexpected incidents, was not 
*hc d^ign* of a mind pregnant with better 
things. He, who r^tads the heads of the chap- 
.4>rs, will find, that it is not a course»of adven- 
tures that invites him forward, but a discussion 
of interesting questions ; llefifctioos on Human 
IJfe; the History of Jmlac, the Man of Learn- 
ing; a Dissertation upon Poetry; the Charac- 
ter of a wise and happy Man, who discourses 
with energy on the government of the ^ssionk, 
and on a sudden, when Death depijves him of 
his daughter, forgets all his maxims of wisdom 
and the eloquence that adorneil them, yielding 
to the stroke affiictiun with all the vehemence 
o^f' the bitterest anguish.. It is by pictures of 
life, and profound moral isflectian, that expec- 
tation is engaged and gratified throughout the 
work. The History of the Mad Astronomer, 
who imagines that, for five years, he possessed 
the regulation of the weather, and that the sun 
|>assed from tropic to tropic by his direction, re- 
presents in striking colours the sad effect of a 
distempered imsginution. It berome.s the more* 
affecting when wo rerollect that it proceeds from , 
one who lived in fear of the same dreadful vlsi- 
tatiim ; from one who says emphatic^Il}', “Of 
the uncertainties in our present state, the ro#st 
d^adful and alarming in the uncertain coriiinii- 
wice of reason. ” The inquiry into the Amo of 


madness, and the dangerous prevalence of Ima^ 
gination, till in time some particular train of 
ideas fixes the attention, and the mind recurs 
constantly to the favourite coneeptioi, is carried 
on in a strain of acute observation ; but it leaves 
us room to think that the author was tranAcrib- 
ing from his own apprehensions. The discourse 
on the nature of the sqpl gives us all that philo- 
sophy knows, not without a tincture of super- 
stition. It is remarkable that the vanity of 
human* pursuits was, about the same time, the 
subject that employed both Johnson and Vol- 
taire : but Candide is the work of a lively ima- 
gination; and Rasselas, with all its splendour 
of eloquence, exhibits a gloomy picture. It 
should, however, be remembered, that the world 
has known tL? weeping os well as the laughing 
philosopher. 

The Dictionary does not properly fall within 
the province of this essay. The preface, how- 
ever, will be found in this edition. He who 
reads the close of it, without acknowledging the 
force of the pathetic and sublime, must have 
more insensibility in his composition than usual- 
ly f^ls to the share of a man. The work itself, 
though in some instances abuse has been lovd, 
and in other^malice has endeavoured to uiider- 
mifie its fame, still remains the Mount Atlas 
of English Literature. 

Though storms and tempests thunder on its l>riiw, 
And oceans br<!ak tlieir hillon s at its 
It stands unmuved, and glurits in its height. 

That Johnson was eminently qualified for the 
office of a commentator o'l Shakspeare, no man 
can doubt ; but it was an office which he never 
cordially embraced. The public expected more 
than he had diligence to perform ; and yet his 
edit^n has been the ground on which every siib- 
sequenlPcomrqentator has chosen to build. One 
note for its singularity, may be thought worthy 
of notice in this place. Hamlet says ; « For if 
the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a 
God -kissing carrion.** In this Warburton dis- 
covered the origin tf euU. Hamlet, he says, 
breaks off in the middle of the sentence ; but 
the learned commentator knows what he was 
going to say, and being unwilling to keep the 
secret, he goes on in a train of philosophical 
reasoning that leaves the rmder in astonishment. 
Johnson, with true piety, adopts the fanciful 
hypothesis, declaring it to be a noble emenda- 
tion, which almost sets the critic on a level with 
the author. The general observations at the 
end of the several plays, and the preface, will be 
found in this edition. The former, with great 
elegance and precision, give a summary view of 
egch drama. The, preface is a tract of great 
erudition and philosophical criticism. 

Johnson’s political pamphlets, whatever was 
his motive for writing them, whether gratitude 
lor his pension, or the soUcitaiioii of men in 
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power, did not support the oauee for which they 
were undertaken. They are written in a style 
truly harijjonious, and with hie usual dignity of 
language. When it is said that he advanced pu- | 
sitiouB repugnant to the common rights <f man’ ' 
kindt the virulence of party may be suspected. 
It is, perhaps, true that in the clamour raised 
throughout the kingduro Johnson over-heated 
his mind f but he was a ft'iend to the rights of 
man, and he was greatly superior to the little- | 
ness of spirit that might incline him to%dvance 
what he did not think and 6rmly believe. In 
the Fatx Alann, though many of the most emi- 
nent men in the kingdom coiiciiiTed in petitions 
to the throne, yet Johnson, having well survey- 
ed the mass of the people, has given, with great* 
humour and no less truth, what may be cdled, 
the hirthf parentage, and education 0 dt renwtu 
slrance. On the subject of Falkland’s Islands, 
the fine dissuasive from too hastily involving the 


Stockdal^ and the flow of eloquence which runs 
through the several speeches is suiBcvntly 
known. 

It will not fle useless to mention two more 
volumes, which may fqrm a proper supplement 
to this edition. I'hey contain a set of Scniions 
left for publication by John Taylor, LL.l). Ilie 
Reverend Mr. Hayes, who ushered these Dis- 
courses into the world, has not given them as the 
composition of Dr. Taylor. All he could say 
for his departed friend was, that he left them in 
silence among his papers. Mr. Hayes knew 
them qo be^the production of a superior mind ; 
j and the writer of t^yse Memoirs owes it to the 
candour ^of that elegant scholar, that he is now 
warranted to givoan additional proof of John* 
sou's ardour In the cause of piety, and every 
moral duty. The last discourse in the collection 
was intended to be delivered by Dr. Taylor at 
I the funeral of JohnsonS wife ; bu| that reverend 


world in tlie calamities of war, must extort ap- ' gentleman declined the office, because, he told 
plause even from the [mrty that wished, at that | Mr. Hayes, the praise of the deceased was too 
time, for the scenes of tumult and commotion. ‘ w^uch amplified. He, who reads the piece, will 


It was in the same pamphlet that Johnson of- 
fered battle to Junius; a writer, who, by the 
ifhcommon elegance of his style, ^’harmed every 
reader, though his object was to inflame the na- 
tion in favour of a faction. Junius fougift in 
the dark ; he saw liis enemy and had his full 
blow; while he himself remaiued safe in ob- 
scurity. But let us not, said Johuson, mistake 
the venom of the shaft for the vigour of the 


j find it a beautiful moral lesson, written with 
I temper, and no where over-charged with ambi- 
I tiocs ornaments. The jvst of the Discourses 
were the fund, which Dr. Taylor, from time to 
; time, carried with him to his pulpit. He had 
the largest Bull * in England, and some of the 
best Sermons. • 

We come now, to the Lives of the Poets, a 
work undertaken at the age of seventy, }«t the 


bow. The keen invective which ffie published most brilliant, and certainly the most j>opular, 
on that occasion, pVomised a paper war between of oor Author's writings. For this per- 
two combatants, who knew the use of their formance he needed little preparation. Atten- 


weapoDS. A battle between them was as ea- 
gerly expected as between Mendoza and Big 
Ben. But Junius, whatever was his reason, 
never returned to the field. Me laid ^o^fn his 
arms, and has, ever since, remained as secret 
as the man in the ma&k in Voltaire's History. 

I'he account of his journey to the Hebrides, 
or Weetem Isles of Scotland, is a model for such 
as shall hereafter relate their travels. The au- 
thor did not visit that part of the world in the 
character of an Antiquary, to amuse us with 
wonders taken from the dark and fabulous ages ; 
nor as a Mathematician, to measure a degree, 


tive always to the history of letters, and by his 
own natural bias fond of biography, he was the 
more willing to embrace the proposition of the 
Booksellers. He was versed in the whole body 
of English Poetry, and his rules of criticism 
were settled with precision. The dissertation^ 
in the Life of Cowley, on the metaphysical 
{*Poet/of the lost century, has the attraction of 
novelty fia well as sound observation. The 
writers who followed Dr. Dbnne, went in quest 
of something better than truth and nature. As 
Sancho says in Don Quixots, they wanted 
better bread than ii| made with wheat. They 

. I » • .1 *..1 J 
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every work regard the writer's end, Johnson went 
to see men and manners, modes of life, and the 
progress of civilization, llis remarks are so 
artfully blended with the rapidity and elegance 
of his narrative, that the reader is inclined to 
wish, as Jolinson did with reg^ard to Gray, that 
to travd, and to tdl his travels, had been mofB <f 
hit employment. 

As to Johnson's Parliamentary Debates, no- 
thing with propriety can be said in this place. 
They are coUicted In two volumes by Mr. 


I is detected in all its shapes, and the Gothic taste 
^ for glittering conceits, and far-fetched allusions, 

I is exploded, never, it is hoped, to revive again. 

I An author who has published his observations 
on the Life and Writings of Dr. Johuson, 
speaking of the Lives of the Poets, says, “ These 
compositions, abounding in strong and acute re- 
I mark, |ind with many flue and even sublime 
Is 

' aSBce Johiiiuu's I^ettcrs from Ashbourne, iu this edw 

tiOD. 
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pas)tag«s, havo unquestionably great merit; but 
if thf;y be regarded merely as conlainirtg iiarra* 
tioTiwS of the Jivesy delineations of the characters, 
and striitures of the several aurhors, they are 
far from being always to, be depended on.**t He 
adds, characters are sometimes partial, 

and there is sometimes too much malignity of 
misrepresentation, to which, perhaps, may be 
joined no i neons iden^de portion of erroneous 
criticism.*' The several clauses of this censure 
deserve to be answered as fully as the limits of 
this essay will permit. 

In the first place, the facta are relatec' uiwii 
the best intelligence, and the best vo^uchers that 
could be gleaned, after a great lapse of time. 
Probability was to be inferred,,from sucji mate- 
rials as could tfe procured, and no man better 
understood the nature of historical evidence /.ban 
tlr. Johnson ; no man was more religiously an 
observer of truth. If hi^ History is any where 
defeotiv^ it must be imputed to the want of 
better information, and the errors of uncertain 
tradition. 

Ad nos vl^ tenuis faino* pcrlabitur aura 

If the strictures on the norks of the various 
authors are not always satisfactory, and if «ito- 
lieous criticism may foometiines be suspected, 
who can hope that in matters of taste all shall 
agree? The instances in winch the public mind 
has diiTered froiii the positions advanced by 
the author, are few in number. It has been 
said, fhat justice has not been done to S%vift; 
that Ga^ and Prior are undervalued: and that 
Gray h^ been harshly treated. This charge, 
perhaps, ought not to be disputed. Johnson, it is 
well known, had (M>i]ccived a prejudice against 
Swift, His friends trembled for him*when he 
was writing that life : but were pleased, at Iasi, 
to see it executed ttitli temper «iid moderation. 
As to Prior, it is probable that he gave his real 
opinion, but an opinion that will not be adopted 
by men of lively fancy. With regard to Gray, 
when he condemns the apostrophe, in Vbich* 
Father Thames is desired to tell who^drives the 
hoop, or tosses tfic ball, and then adds, that 
Fattier Thames had no better means of know- 
mg than himself ; when he compares the abrupt 
beginning of the firsj starixa of the Hard to the 
ballad of Johnny Armstrong, “ Is there &}er a 
man m aU Scotland there are, perhaps, few 
friends of Johnson, who would not wish to blot 
out both the passages. It may be questioned 
whether the remarks on Pope's Essay on Man 
can be rec«-ived without great caution. It has 
been already mentioned,^that Crousaz, a pro- 
fessor in Switzerland, eminent for his IVeallsc 
ot Logic, st&i'ted up a professed enemy to that 
poem. Johnson says, his mind was one of 
thosQ^ In wbicb philosophy md piety ar%happily 

He looked with distrust upon all meti# 

systems of theology, and was perstutded, 

the positions of Pope were intended to draw 
awafy from Hevelation, and to nqirr. 


sent the whole course of things as a necessary 
concatenation of indissoluble fatality." 'I'Uis in 
not the place fur a controversy about the Leibnit- 
ziaii system, Warburton, with all the power's of 
his large and comprehensive mind, published a 
Vindication of I^ope; and yet Johnson says, 
that “in many passages a religious eye may 
easily discover expressions not very favourable 
to murals, or to liberty." This scsiteiice is 
severe, and, perhaps, dogmatical. Crousaz 
wrote a.1 Exaineti of The F^ssay on Man, and 
afterwai'ds a Commentary on every rcmarkablo 
passage; and though !i now appears that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter translated the foreign Critic, yet 
it is certain that Johnson encouraged the work, 
4 and, perhaps, imbibed those early prejudices 
which adhered to him to the end of his life. He 
shuddered at the idea of iiTeligion. Hence w'e 
are told in the Life of Pope, “ Never were 
|>ennry of knowledge and vulgarity of senti- 
ment so happily disguised ; Pope, in the ch.ui 
of wisdom tells much that every man knows, 
and much that he did not know himself ; and 
gives us comfort in the position, that though man a 
ajoil^t/et God is wise ; that human advantages are 
uiist^le ; that our true honour is, not to have, a 
great part, buf to act it well ; that virtue only is 
ouriown, and that happiness is always in oiir 
power. The reader, when he meets all tins in 
its new array, no longer knows the talk of his 
mother and his nurse." Hut may it not be 
said, that every system of ethics must or ouglit 
10 terminati^in plain and general maxims fur the 
use df life? and, though in such axioms no dis- 
covery is mode, does not the beauty of the moral 
theory consist in the premises, and the chain of 
reasoning tiiat leads to the conclusion ? May 
not truth, as Johnsmi himself says, be conveyed 
to th4i mind by^a new train of intermediate 
images?* I^q)g’s doctrine about the ruling pas- 
sion does not seem to be refuted, though it is 
called, in harsh terms, pernicious as w^ell ns 
false, tending to establish a kind of moral pre- 
destination, or over-ruling principle, which 
cannot be resisted. Hut Johnson was too easily 
alarmed in the cause of religion. Organized as 
the human race is, individuals have difiereiit 
inlets of perception, dilTerent powers of mind, 
and different sensations of pleasure and pain. 

All spread their chaiius, butThaims uot all alike. 

On ditfereut senses dificrent objects strike : 

Hence differ enf passions more or less inflame. 

As strong or weak the organs of the frame. 

And hence one master passion in the breast. 

Like Aaron’s serpout, swallows up the rest. 

Brumoy says, Pascal from his infancy felt him- 
self a geometrician ; and Vandyke, in like man- 
neil was a painter. • Shakspeare, who of all 
poets, had the deepest insight into human na- 
ture, was aware of a pi-evailing bias in the 
operations of evci^ mind. Hy liitn wo are told. 

“ Masterle^ passion sways us to tho mood of 
what it likes or loathes." 
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It remains to inquire wliether in tlie lives be- 
fore US the charai'ters are partial, and too often 
drawn with malignity of misrepresentation. To 
prove tliii^t is alleged, that Johnson has misre- 
presented the circumstance relative to the iruns- 
latimi of the first Iliad, and malicioiisiy ascribed 
tliat performance to Addison, instead of I'ick^il, 
with loo much reliance on the testimony of Pope, 
taken fri«n the account in the papers left by 
Air. Spence. For a refutatitm of the fallacy 
imputed to Addison, we are referred W a note 
ill the Biograpliia Ilritannica, written hy the 
late Judge Illack&tone, who, it is said, examined 
the whole mAtter with accuracy, and found that 
the first regular statement of the accusation 
against Afdisoii was published hy RiilThead, in, 
his I^ife of I'ope, from the materials which he 
received from Dr. Warburtoii. Hut ^vith all 
due deference to the learned «rudge, whose ta- 
lents deserve all praise, this account Is hy no 
means ac.ci irate. 

Sir Richard Steele, in a dedication of the 
(’oinedy of the Drummer to Air. ('ongreve, gave 
the first insight into that business, lie says, in 
a style of anger and resentment, ** Jf^hat gen- 
tleman (All*. Tickell) thinks himself iiijuiH, J 
will allow I have wronged him ufion this issue, 
that (if the reputed translator of tlie first \kook 
of llomer shall please to give us another book) 
there shall appear another good judge of poultry, 
|^\sidcs Air. Alexander Pope, who shall like it.** 
^be authority of Steele outweighs all opinions 
founded on vain conjecture, and, iydeed, seems 
to be decisive, since we do not find that Ti^kcIl, 
though warmly pressed, thought proper to vin- 
dicate himself. 

But the grand proof of Johnson’s malignity is 
the manner in which be has treated the charac- i 
ter and conduct of Alilton. To enforce this 
charge has wearied sophistr}’^, ^aud dkhausted 
the invention of a party. What they cannot 
deny, they palliate ; what they cannot prove, 
they say is probable. Hut why all this rage 
against Dr. Johnson? Addison, before him, 
had said of Alilton f 

Oh I hud the Poet nc*cr prophaacd his poo, 

To varnish o’er the guilt of faithless men I 

And had not Johnson an equal right to avow 
his sentiments? 1^ his enemies claim a privi- 
lege to abuse whatever is valuable to English- 
men, either in Church or State ? and must the 
liberty of unlicsnsed fuintixg he denied to the 
friends of the British constitution ? . 

It is unnecessary to pursue the argument 
through all its artifices, since, dismantleil of or- 
nament and seducing language, the plain truth 
may be stated in a narrow compass. Johusoif 
knew that Milton was a Republican ; he says, 
“an acrimonious and surly republican, for 
which it is not known that he gave any better 
reason than that a popular government was the 
most frugal ; for, the trappings of ft monarchy 


would set up an ordinary commonwealth.'* 
Johnson knew that Milton talked aloud “ q^tho 
danger of »£-Ai>|irrTiNG^KiNGs]ziF in this na- 
tion ;** aiid whon Milton adds, ** that a common- 
fWeakh .was'OoiiMnefidcd, or rather enjoined, by 
our Saviour i^|BSelf, to all Christians, ^lot with- 
out asMliftiarkable disallowance, and the brand 
of GeiitiKsm L'roN kingship, ” Johnson thought 
him no better than a \yild enthusiast. He 
knew as well as Alilton, “ that the happiness of 
ii nation must neeiTs be firmest and certaiiiesi in 
a full and free cniincil of their own electing, 
wherew no oingle person hut reason only 
sways ;** hfit the example of all the republics^ 
recorded iu the annals of mankind, gave him no 
room to^Tio{)e tha|^ ueasok only would be heard. 
He knew that the republican torm of govern- 
ment, having little or no com plication, and no 
consonance of parts by a nice mcchaiiisui form- 
ing a regular whole, vlas too simple to bt beau- 
tiful even in theory. In practice, it perhaps 
never existed. In its must nourishing %tate, at 
Atheus, Home, and ('arthage, it was a constant 
scene of tumult and commotion. From the 
mischiefs of a wild democracy, the progress has 
ever^ been to the dominion of an aristocracy : 
and the word amtocraci/ fatally includes the 
boldest and most turbulent citizens, w'ho rise by 
their crimes, and coll themselves the best men 
in the state. Hy intrigue, hy gahal, and faction, 
a pernicious oligopoly is sure to .succeed, and 
end at last in th*e tyranny of a single piler. 
Tacitus, the great master of political wisdom, 
saw, under the mixed authority of king,* nobles, 
and people, a better form of government than 
Alilton’s boasted republic ; and what Tacitus 
admired .in theory, hut despaired of enjoying, 
Johnson saw established in this country. He 
knew that it had been overtiiyned by the rage of 
frantic men ; hut he knew that, after the iron 
rod of Cromwell’s usurpation, the constitution 
was once more restored to its first principles. 
^Monarchy was established, and this countx’y 
was regenerated. It was regenerated a second 
time at the Revolution : the rights of men were 
then defined, and the blessings of good order 
and civil liberty have been evqf since diffused 
through the Avhole community. 

The peace and bappi ness hf society were what 
Dr. Johnson had at heart. He knew that Alil- 
ton called his defence of the Regicides a defence 
of the people of England, but, however glossed 
and varnished, he thought it an apology for 
murder. Had the men, who, under a show of 
liberty, brought their king to the scaffold, 
prpved by their subsfqiiejit conduct, that the 
public good inspired their actions, the end might 
have given some sanction to the means; but 
usurpation and slavery followed. Milton un- 
dertook \he office of secretary under the despotic 
power of Cromwell, offering the incense of 
aduldtion to his master, with the titles of Direc* 
tor if public CowuiUt, th€ Leader of unamqveiCH 
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ike Father tf his Country, MUtdn 
declared at the eame time, that ^nothing ic more 
fieaSng to God, or more agreeable to reason, than 
that the^ highest mind should haee the sovereign 
mwer. In this strain of servile flattery JV^Iton 
gives U9 *tbe right divfue of tyrants. But it 
aaema, \n the same piece, he exhorts Cromwell 
** not to desert those great principles of liberty 
which he had profewed to esiMuse; for, it 
would be a grievous enormitj^, if, after having 
Biiocessfully opposed tyranny, *he should himself 
act the part of a tyrant, and betray the cause that 
he had defended. ’ ' This desertion 4^' evei7jhonest 
principle the advocate for liberty ftved to see. 
Cromwell acted the tyi'dnt ; and with vile 
hypocrisy, told the people, that he had Consulted 
the Lord, and the Lord woula have it so. Mil- 
ton took an onderpart in the tragedy. ^Did 
that become the defender of the people of 
England? Brutus saw*his country enslaved; 
be struck* the blow for freedom, and lie died 
with hdhour in the cause. Had he lived to be 
a secretary under Tiberias, what wo^ild now be 
said of hitf memory ? 

But still, it seems, the prostitution with 
which Milton is charged, since it cannoj be 
defended, Is to bo retorted on the character of 
Johnson. For this purpose a book has been 
published, called Remarks on Dr, Johnson's Life 
of Millon ; 1 1 whic^ are added jSldtim' s Tractate of 
JEducaHm, and Areoiwgiticdi In this laboured 
tract^e are told, There id one performance 
ascribed to the pen of the Doctor, where the 
prostitution is of so singular a nature, that 
It would b» difficult to select an adequate mo- 
tive for it out of the mountainous heap of 
eoi^ecturai causes of human pamions or hu- 
man caprioe. It is the speech of the late 
mihappy Dr. William Dodd^, when he was 
about to hear the sentence of the law pronounced 
upon him, in consequence of an indictment for 
ibfgery. The voice of the public has given the 
honour of manufacturing this speech to Drt 
Johnson ; and the style and figuration of the 
speech itsplf confirm the imputation.^ But It is 
hardly possible to divine what could be his 
motive for accepting the office. A man, to 
express the precise state of mind of another, 
about lobe destined ^ anegnominious death for 
a capital crime, should, one would imagine, 
have some consciousness, that he himself had 
incurred some guilt of the samo kind.'* In all 
the schools of sophistry is there to be found so 
vile an argument? In the purlieus of Grub- 
street is Uum such aootber mouthful of dirt? 
In quiver ofHnalice is there so |n- 

renmm Ik shaft? 

' 43^ this it is to be hoped, that a certain 
/-ilsiis of men will talk no more of Johnson's 
fiMOgnlty. 'Ihe last apology for MUto& is. 


he acted according to hla principles. But John- 
son thought those pniioiples detestable; per- 
nicious to the constitution in Church and 
State, destructive of the peace of sCciety, and 
hostile to the great fabric of civil policy, which 
the wisdom of ages has taught every Briton to 
revere, to love and cherish. He reckoned Mil- 
ton in that Class of men, of whom the Homan 
historian says, when ^hey want, bj; a sudden 
convulsion, to overturn the government, they 
roar atg! clamour for liberty ; if they succeed, 
they destroy liberty itself. Ut imperium ever- 
tant, Ubertaiem itrtrferuni ; si pervertetint, liber- 
latent ijmm aggredieniur. Such were the senti- 
ments of Dr. Johnson ; and it may be asked, in 
•|,tfae language of Bolliigbroke, “ Are these senti- 
ments, which any man, who is born a Briton, 
in any ^circumstances, in any situation, ought 
to be ashamed or afraid to avow f" Johnson 
has done ample justice to Milton's poetry : the 
Criticism on Paradise Lost is a sublime compo- 
sition. Had be tliought the author as good and 
pious a citizen as Dr. Watts, he would have 
been ready, notwithstanding his non-conformity, 
to do eqilkl honour to the memory of the man. 

It*is now time to close this Essay, which Ijie 
author fears *has been drawn too much into 
length. In the progress of the work, feeble as 
it may be, he thought himself performing the 
last human office to the memory of a friend, 
whom he loved, esteemed, and honoured. 

Ills saltern accumulom douis, et fimgar iuani 

Munere.^— 

« 

The author of these Memoirs has been anxious 
to give the features of the man, and the true 
character of the author. He has not suifei'ed 
the hand of partiality to colour his excellences 
with too much warmth ; nor has he eudeavoured 
to ti&rov*' his Angularities too much into the 
shade. Dr. Johnson's failings may well be for- 
given for the sake of his virtues. His defects 
were spots in the sun. H is piety, his kind affec- 
tions, and the goodness of his heart, present an 
example worthy of imitatHtki. His works still 
remain a monument of genius and of learning. 
Had he written nothing but what is contained 
in this edition, the quantity shows a life spent 
in study and meditation. If to this be added 
the labour of his Dictionary and other various 
productions, it may be fairly allowed, as he used 
to say of himself, that he has written his share. 
In the volumes here presented to Uie public, the 
reader will find a perpetual source of pleasure 
and instruction. With due precautions authors 
may learn to grace their style with elegance, 
harmony, and precision ; the) may be taught to 
think with vigour and perspicuity; and tocrown 
the whole, by a diligent attention to these books, 
all may advance in virtue. 
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HISTORICAL-PBEFACE. 


Tux long space which intervened between the 
Guahiuan and the Rambler, from ]71;3 to 
1750, was filled up by many attempts of the 
pcriodiml kind, but scuri’A’Jy any of these had a 
reformation of maimers and morals for their 
o,b.i<*,rt. A few valuable papers on general and 
useful topics appeared^ but so encumbered with 
angry political iruntests, as to be soon forgotten. 
Or. Johnson was the £rst to restore the period- 
ical essay to its original purpose, and it will ap- 
pear soon that there is none of his work^un 
which he set a higher value than cAi his Ram- 
bler. He seems to have thought, that it wotftd 
constitute his principal fame, and the learned 
world appear to have been of the same opinion. 

Its commencement was a matter of great 
imiiortance with him j and he was desirous 
to benefit the age by this production, that *€ 
began to write with the solemnity of prepara- 
tory prayer. In the volume of his Devotions, 
published soon after his death, we find the fol- 
lowing, entitled ** Pi’ayer on the Rambler.^ 

« Almighty God, the giver of al^good things, 
without whose help all labour is ineffectual, 
and without whose grawi all wisdom is folly; 
grant, I beseech tliec, that in this my under- 
taking, thy Holy Seirit may not be withheld 
from me, but that I may promote thy glory, 
JUKI the salvation both of myself and others; 
grant this, O Lord, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, Amen.** 

llie fii-st (Miper was published on Tuesday, 
March 20, 1750, and the work continued with- 
out the least interruption, every Tuesday and 
Saturday, until Saturday, March 14, 1752, on 
which day It closed. 

The sale was very inconsidcrabJo, and seldom 
exceeded five hundred copies: and it Is very re«^ 

i iuarknlde that the only pa|>erVhich had a pixw- 
prrous sjile (No. 97.) w'as one of the very few 
'hich Dr, Johnson did not write, it was 
"litten bv Rbliardsun, author of tlarissii, 


Pamela, and*Sir Cha\;les Grandisori. Modern 
ttiste will pot allow it a very high xdace, hut its 
style wa# at that *ti:ne better Lslaxited to the 
readers of the Rambler than that of Dr. John- 
son. — It may here be noticed, that the assist- 
ance our Author received from correspondents 
amounted to a very small proportion. The four 
billets in No. 10. were widtten by Miss Mulso, 
afterwards Mrs. Chapone; No. 30. walK^^ritten 
by Miss Talbot, and Nos. 44. and 100. by the 
learnej and celebrated Mrs. Carter. 

Of the charactera described in the Ramklkk, 
some were not albigether fictitious, yet they 
were not cxB<‘t portraits. Thp Author em- 
ployed some ad veutitAftis circumstance » to pro- 
ducc effect. Pmspein in No. 200. was intended 
for the celebrated actor Garrick, By 
in No. 24. the Author is said to have meant 
Mr. Coulson, a mathematician, who formeiiy 
lived at Rochester, The man “immortalized 
for purring like a cat,*’ was one llusby, a proc- 
tor in the Commas. He who barked so in- 
geniously, and then called the drawer to drive 
away the dog, was father to Dr. Saltar of the 
Charterlj^use. He who sung a song, and by 
corresponden^motiona of his aim chalked out a 
giant on the wall, was one Richardson an at. 
torney. Poli/pfulus, in No. 19. i.s said to have 
been drawn from the various studlfes of h lover 
Sydenhem, but no prejjucc his studies is* 
known except his trandatious. 

It has been remarked by the Editor of the 
« British Essayists’* tliat the Rambler made 
its way very slowly into the world. This may 
be true, if spoken of its appearance In numbers. 
The style was new ; it appeared harsh, Involved, 
and pei-plexed : it required more thau a trausi- 
tJpy inspection to be understood ; hut this re- 
piildvc apjpsarance was soon overcome : and 
fewuvorks have been more successful, when i-e- 
printed jp volumes. It wtus admh*ed by sch^ 
ltti> jukJ reconiinrinhMl by the friends of rcllglor 
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afi4 Ute^tiir6> M a book by which a u&an might 
be taught to thlhk : and the Author Iked to see 
ten large edidons pfinted in t!og]and, besides 
those which were clandestinely printed In other 
parts of 6reat Britain, in Irdbnd, and in Ai|je-> 
rlca* For some years past the demand for it 
has been greater than for any of the ** British 
Essayists;” its influence on the Uteratnve of 
the age has been great. Dr. Johnson is cer- 
tainly not to be imitated with pertoct ^success, 
yet the attempt to imitate him,*where U has 
neither been servile or artificial, has elevated 
the style of evgry species of IHerary oompositioiL!* 
** In every ^ng we perceive more vigour, more, 
spirit, more elegance. He not only began a re- 
▼olution^in our language, but lived till it was 
almoSj^ completed. ' * 

It baa already been said that Dr, Johnson set 
a high '^liue on the Rambles, and It may now 
be added that he bestowed a labour upon it, with 
which he never favoured any other of his ^orks. 
This circumstance, which escaped the research- 
es of all his biographers, was latdly discovered 
by the eflitor of the Britl^ Essayists,” whose 
words we shall liorrow oi^^l^e present occasion, 

^fter noticing the mlstakto Mr* Boswell had 
fallen ^into, on the subject of the jHnfectum of 
the Rambleas at their first appearance, tlie 
Editor of the “ Essayists” says, " Is it not sur- 
prising that this friend and companion of our 
Ulustrious Author, who has obliged the public 


with the most perfect delineation ever exhibited 
of any human being, and who <(lec]||red so often 
tlmt he was determined 

'To lose no drop of that immortal man — 

that qne so inquisitive after the most trifling 
drcumstance connected with Dr. Johnson's 
diameter or history, should have never heard or 
discovered that Dr. Johnson almost re-wrate the 
Ramblea after the first folio edition. Yet the al - 
terations made by him in the second and third 
editions of the Ramblea far exceed sertAousand; 
a number which may Justify the use of the word 
re-tcrote, although it must not be taken in its li- 
teral acceptation* A comparison of the first ed[i- 
tioh with the fourth or any subsequent edition 
will ^ow the curious examiner in what these al- 
terations oonsitt. In the mean time we mOy ap- 
ply to the Author what he says of Pope— ‘ Ho 
laflouired his works, first to gain reputation, and 
afterwards fo keep it.' He was not content to 
sitisfy; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavoured to do his best : he did not 
court the candour, but dared the judgment o 
his readers ; and expecting no indulgence from 
others, he^showed none himself, lie examined 
liifes and words with minute and punctilious 
observation, and retouched every part with in- 
defatigable diligence till he had left nothing to 
be forgiven.” 
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THE RAMBLER 


No. It I Tofsdav”, Mauch 20, 1749-SO* 

Cur tamf9i fioc liheat potius demrrerr awipo, 
f*tr gvrui magnus equos Aurunctr Jtciit nhtmnus, 
tSi vucatf ct placidi ratlmem admittUiUf cdam, 

JUV. 

Why to (*iLpatiate in this beaten field, * 

Wliy arniR, oft uiied in lain, 1 mean to wield ; * 

If flme permit, and candour will uttcud. 

Some aa^facUon this essay may lend. ^ 

ELriilNSTON* 

'^HE difficulty of the first, address on any new 
(M’casiurr, is f VJt by every man in his transjMv | 
tions with the world, and confessed by the settled 
and regular forms of salutation which ncres6|ty 
has introduced into ail lanjjj^UBges, Judgment was 
wearied with the perplexity of being forced upon 
choice, where there was no motive to prel'erenoo j 
and it M'^as found convenient tliat some easy 
melhtkd of introduction should be established, 
which, if it wiinte<l the alluremiSit of npvcity, 
might enjoy the security of prcscrij^tion. 

Perhaps few authors have presented tliem- 
selves before the public, without wishing that 
su(;h ceremonial modes of entrance had been an- 
ciently established, aa might have freed them 
from tliose dangers Which the desii'e of pleasing 
is certain tti produce, and precluded the vain ex- 
pedients of softening censure by apologies, or 
rousing attention by abruptness. 

llie epic writers have found the proemial part 
of the poem such an aildition to their undertak- 
ing, that they have almost unanimously adwted 
the first lines of Homer, and the reader^lPeeds 
only be informed of the subject, to know in 
what manner the poem will b^in. 

L But this solemn repetition is hitherto the pe- 
iiar distinction of bei-oic poetry ; it has never 
been legally extended to the lower orders of lite- 
rature, biitsecms to be considcik^ as an hereditary 
privilege, to be enjoyed only by those who claim 
it from their alliance to the genius of Homer. 
The rules which tlic injudicious use of this 


prerogative Rii^gcstcd to Horace, may indeed be 
applied to the dirertion »»f candidates for inferior. 
Idine; it may he i>roi>er lor tdl to rcniember, 
that, they ought not to raise expect ation*whit'h 
it. is not in their power to satisfy, and that it is 
more pleasing to sw. smuUe brightening into 
dame, than flame sinking into smoke. 

I’liis precept luis been long received, both 
from regard to the authority of Hoi ace, and its 
conforniKy to the general opinion of the world; 
yet there have been always some, that thought it, 
no deviation from modcASty to ngjommerd their 
own hihours, and iuiaj^ncd themselves entitled by 
indisputable merit tb an exemption from genjp'al 
restraints, and to elevtiiions not allowed in cdiu- 
mon life. They, perhaps, believed, that Vbeiu 
like Thucy<li4les, they bc<pieathed to mankind 
i' &iif n?t estate for c/>cr, an addi- 

tional favour to inform them of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no less dangerous to (iaiin 
on certain occasions, too little than too much. 
There is something captivatlng^n spi?*it and in- 
trepidity, to which we often yield, as to a re- 
sistless power; uor can he rea.«ionahly expect 
the ronfjj^ence of others, who too apparently dis- 
trusts himself. 

Plutarch, ip his enumeration of the various 
occasions on which a man may without just 
offence proclaim his own excellency has omit- 
tetl the case of an aiithor entering the world ; 
unless It may be comprfebended under his gene-* 
ral position, that a man may lawfully praise 
himself for those qualities which cannot be 
knowm but from his own mouth ; as when he 
is among strangers, and can have no opportunity 
of an actual exertion of his powers. That the 
case of an author is parallel wiU scarcely be 
granted, because he necessarily discovers the de- 
gree of his merit to his judges, wh«a he appears 
at his trial. But it should be renaembered, that 
unless his judges are inclined to fhvotir him, they 
will hardly be persuaded to hear the cau^ 

ik love, the state which fiHi the heart with a 
dt^ee s>f solicitude next Uutt of an author, U 

R 


/ THE RA 

IkiM a maxim, that success h most 

VIH% obtatnad ter indirect and unperceivcd a|K. 
firmcbea; beilllw Ijop’scon professes liimbidf a 
/laVar, rliaesi oteMei to his o^n wishes, and 
those whom di^pointi^acuts have taught ex> 
perience/eodeaTOUr to conceal their passion till 
they helMs their mistress wishes for the dis- 
CO very, The same method, if it were pnuti* j 
coble to writers, would save many complaints 
of the severity of the age, and the caprices of 
eriticism. If a man could glide imperceptibly 
Into the favour of the public, and only prodaim 
his pretensions to literary honouie»^when ho is 
sure of not being rejectetl, he might commence 
author with better hop^, as his failings might 
escape contempt, tlioiigh he ahall nev*gr attiiitr< 
mmh regard. 

But since the woild supposes every man that 
writes, ambitious of anplniise, as some ladies 
has^e taught thenise!\e4 to belie\e that es-ery 
man ii{p;eijds love, who expresses civility, the 
nriiscnirriagc (»C any endeasour in learning raises 
an unbounded contempt, itidulgcsl by most 
minds without scruple, as an honest triumph 
over unjust claims, and exorbit<iiit expectations. 
7lio artiilces of those ssbo put thcmscliies in 
tills liaAardmis state, }in\e tlierefore been multi- 
plied in proportion to their tear as well as their 
ambition ; and are to be lookcsl upon with more 
indulgence, as they are if^egted at once by the 
two great movers of the mijuan mind, the de- 
siis^if good and the fear of e> il. For who ran 
wonder that, rdlured on one side, and frightened 
on the other, some should endeavour to gain 
favour \>y%rihw the judge with an appearance 
of respect whi< h they do not feel, to exc He com- 


MBI.ER. [No. 1. 

coiintiymeii h\ a short essay on Tuesday and 
Satiird.iy, that I hope not much to the those 
whom I Hhuil not happen to please; and if 1 am 
not commended for the beauty of m'f works, ie 
be at least pardoned tor thidr bresity. But 
wheliicr my expectations are most fixed op par- 
don or praise, I think it not necessary to dis>. 
cover ; for having accurately weighed the re«isuiis 
for aiTogaiice and suhnilstiion, 1 fir^d them so 
nearly equiponderant, that my impatience' to tiy 
the event of my firat performance will not suffer 
me to attend any longer the trepidations of the 
balance. 

There ara, indeed, many eonvenieiwes almost 
peculiar to this method of pubiic'ation, uhich 
may naturally flatter the author, n iieliuu* he (le 
confident or fi*>i()rous. The in mi to n horn tin 
exteiit^if his knowledge, or the spriglilliness of 
his imoginatinti, has, in his enn opiriimi, already 
beeiired the praises ot the svmld, n illiugly takes 
that way of displaying his abilities whirli will 
soonest give him an opportunity of hc'aiing the 
voice of fame; it heightens his alacrity to think 
ill how many pi ices he shall hear what he is 
noiy writing, read with ccstacies to-niorrow. 
lie will often please himsrif with reflci ting, that 
the author of a largo treatise must pnweed with 
aiftkiety, lest, before the completion of his work, 
the attention of the public may ]ia\e rlianged its 
object ; but that ho who Is confined to no biugle 
topic, may follow the national taste through all 
its variations, and catch the aura jHipufartif 
the gale favour, from what point boever It 
shfili blow. 

Nor is the pixuipect lc«s likely to ease the 
doubts of the cautious, and the terroib of the 


passion by confessing weakness of which they' 
are not convinced; and others to attract leg.ird j 
by a show of openness and inagnanimily, by a 
daring profession of their own deserts, emd a 
puidic challenge of honours and rewards ^ 

The ostentatious and haughty display of them- 
selves has been the usual refuge ofdiurfhil writ- 
ers, in vindication of wliose practice it may be 
said, that what it wants In prudeifto is bupplied 
by sincerity, and who at least may plead, that 
If their boastt deceive any into the perusal of 
^hrir pei'foTDianc^, tliey defraud them of but 
little time. * 

— Qafdenlsif CmcurrHur-^hanr 

l^Sbmento citamors itnitt out victor ta Utu, 

riie battle loin, and In a moinenf s flight, 

Death, or a Jo>fnl conquest, ends the fight, 

• FRAWCIS. 

• 

fhe ifteMtUcD eonocTTiing the merit of the day i§ 
tiNMIl^eOlded, *nd we are not eondemned to toil 
ijprnugh half a folio, to be convinced that the 
ifcfrtter Vas broke* hhi promise. • 

Jt is one among many reasons for which I 
'IlilIfnOM to endeavour the eTiti»rtiitnfnM,f A.C vmv ] 


feat All, for to such the riiortness of every single 
jmpei i'l a iHiWf'ifiil eficouiagcuient. He tiiat 
qu^tioiis his qJdUtics to an’ange the UlbsauiiciT 
puts cJI’an ej tensive plan, or tears to be lost in 
a con I {dicat ed system, may yet hope to ac^ust a 
fc w pages without perplexity ; and if, when he 
turns over the repobitorles of his memory, he 
finds his colieit ion too small for a volume, he 
may yet have enough to furnish out an essay. 
He that would fear to lay out too much time 
u{Nin an ex]»er!ment of which he knows not the 
event, persuades himself that a few days will 
show him what he is to expect from his learn- 
ing and his genius. If he thinks his own judg- 
ment not bufiTiiieiitiy enlightened, he may, by 
attending to the remarks which every paper w ill 
produce, rectify his opinions. If he should with 
too little premeditation encounter himself by an 
unwieldy bubjec't, lie can quit it without confes- 
■ing his ignorance, and pass to other topics less 
dangerous, or more tractable. And If he finds, 
#vith all his iiKkfi^ry, and all his aitlfices, that 
he cannot deserve regard, or cannot attain it, he 
may let the design fall at once, and, without in- 
jury to others or himself, retire to amusements of 

nloMHiirA Air* tn aiiidiAB nf 
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Ko. 8.] Satukdav, March 24, 1742-60. 

Stan: lot'o ncscit, percunt vestigia milU 

Ante fugiM, absentemque ferit g;ravi9 ungulacani. 

pum, STATIUS. 

Th* impatieut courser pants in every vein, 

Aud pawing seems to beat the distant plain ; 

Hills, rales, and floods appear already cross'd. 

And ere he starts a thousand steps are lost. 

^ • POPE. 

I'll AT the mind of man is never satisfied with 
the objects Immediately before it, bnt la always 
breaking away from the present moment, and 
losing itself in schemes of future felicity ; and 
that we forget the proper use of the time now 
in our power, to provide for the ex^oyment of 
that which, perliaps, may never be granted us.«< 
has been frequently remarked; and as this 
practice is a commodious subject of rayiery to 
the gay, and of declamation to the serious, it has 
been ridiculed with all the pleasantry of wit, 
and exaggerated with all the amplifications of 
ihetoric. Every instance, by which its absur- 
dity might appear most flagrant, has been studi- 
ously collected ; it has been marked with every 
epithet of contempt, aud all the troi>es*and fig- 
ures have been called foi’th against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it al- 
ways implies some superiority; men please 
themselves with imaginbig that they have made 
a de<‘per search, or wider survey, than others, 
and detected faults aud tblUes, wldch es- 
cni>e vulgar observation. And the pleasure of 
wantoning in exunmon topics is so |empting to 
a writer, tliat he cannot easily resign it ; a ti*aiu 
of sentiments generally rcsceived enables him to 
shine without labour, and to conquer without a 
contest. It is so easy to laugh at the folly of him 
who lives only in idea, refuses immediate ease 
fi»r distant pleasures, and, instead of enj^fing 
the blessings of life, lets life gliie, awaj^in pre- 
parations to enjoy them ; it affords sucli oppor- 
tunities of triumphant exultation, to exemplify 
the uncertainty of the human state, to rouse 
mortals from their dream, and inform them of 
the silent celerity of time, that we may believe 
authors willing rather to transmit than examine 
so advantageous a principle, and more inclined 
to pursue a track so smooth and sofiowery, than 
attentively to consider whether it leatls to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity, 
seems the unavoidable condition of a being, 
whoso motions are gradual, and whose life is 
progressive : as his powera arc limited, he must 
use means for the attaiiunent of his ends, and 
intend first what he performs last ; as by con- 
tinual advances from his first stage of existence, 
ke is perpetually varying the horizon of his pros- 
pects. he must always disco^t* now motives gf 
action, new excitements of fear, and allurements 
®f desire. 

"Hie and therefore which at present rnlbs forth 
*'ur eltorts, will be fouxtd, when it is tnicc gained 


to be only one of the means to somsremoter end. 
The natiii*al flights of the humsqi nUnd aJb ni6t 
from pleasure to pleasur^ bh^ hope to hope. 

He that dirflets hla steps to a certatn point, 
must frequently tunv hia to that phice 
which he strives to reach; he that^uiidergoes 
the fatigue of laboui^nust solace his weariness 
with the contemplation of its reward. In agri- 
culture, one of the mosb simple and necessaiy 
employments, no man turns up the ground but 
because he thinks of the harvest, that baiwest 
which blights may intercept, which inuiidatfons 
may sweep ^Mvay, or which death or calamity 
may hinder him from reaping. 

i^Yet as few maxims are widely rccejvcd or long 
retained* but for •some conformity with tinith 
and nature, it must be confessetf, that ibis cau- 
tion against keeping our view too intent upon r<*- 
mote advantages is not without its propriety or 
usefCilness, though it nlny have beeit recited with 
too much levity, or enforced with too dis- 
tinction ; for, not to speak of thqt vehemence of 
desire which presses through right and wrong 
to its gratification, or that anxious inquietude 
which is justly chargeable with distrust of 
Heairen, subjects too solemn for my present 
purpose ; it frequently happens that by indulg- 
ing early the raptures of success, we forget the 
measiireK necessary t<» secure it, and suffei the 
imagination to riot dp the fmiflon of some im- 
sible good, till the^tnne of obtaining it has slip- 
ped away . ) ^ 

There would, however, be few entei’prises of 
great labour or hazard undertaken, if we had 
not the power of magnifyin|yti;,'Sjead vantages 
which we persuade ourselves to expect from 
them. When the knight of La Mancha gravely 
recounts to his companion the adventures by 
which he is to signalize himself in such a man- 
ner, that he shall be summoned to the support 
of empires, solicited to accept the heiress of the 
crown whi<*h be has presei vetl, have honours 
and ri^es to scatter about him, and an island 
to bestow on his worthy squire, veiy few read- 
ers, amidst ^heir mirth or pity, can deny that 
they have ailmitfed visions of the same kind; 
though they have not, perhaps, encpected events 
equally strange, or by.meaui^equjdly inadequatj^. 
When we pity him, wft reflect on our ow'ii dis- 
appointments ; and when we laugh, our hearts 
inform us that he is not more ridiculous than 
ourselves, except that lie tells what we have 
only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally san-^ 
guiue, may, indeed, be easily vitiated by tlic 
luxurious indulgence of nope, however neccssaiy 
^to the production of every thing great or excel- 
lent, as sonlfe plants are destroyed by too open 
ex]K»sure (o that sun which gives life and beauty 
toflthe vegetable worbl. 

I’erhaps no class of the human species required 
more A be cautioned against this anti<’ipatic»n of 
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happiness, than those that aspire to the name of 
, auchA^t ’ A man of Iiv^«ly fancy no sooner finds 
a hint moving In bis "mind, than he makes mo- 
mentuoeous excursions to the pi*fts, and to the 
tvorld, Bn(j|, with a littk encouragement A‘oin 
flattery, pushes forward into future ages, and 
prognostiicates the honourrf^o he pjiid him, when 
envy Is extinct, and faction forgotten, and those. 
Whom partiality now* suffers to obscure him, 
shall have given way to the triflers of as short 
duration as themselves. 

Tiiose who have proceeded so far as to appeal 
to the tribunal of succeeding times, not likely 
to be cured of their infatuation ; but all endeav- 
ours ought to be iLsed tor the prevenUon of a 
disease, for w^ich, when iW has attained its ' 
height, perhaps no remedy will be found in the 
gardens of philosophy, h(»wever she may boast 
her physic of the mind, |ier cathartics of vice, 
or lenitIvCb of paKsiou. 

I ahaW, theicfore, while 1 am yet but lightly 
toucbe<l with riiC symptoms of the writer’s mal- 
ady, endeavour to fortify myself ngulnst the in- 
fection, not without some weak hojic that my. 
preservatives may extend their virtue to others, 
whose employment exposes them to the came 
danger. 

Landis amove fwwcv f Sunt verta ylacntu^ qua h 
Ter pure lectop0ei iint recrcare ItbvUo, 

Is fame your passion? Wiacfojjp’H powerful cliiutn, 

I thrice read ovo», sJuill iu force disarm. 

• FRANCIS. 

It is ^dvicc of l^ipictetus, that n man 

ihould accustom' himself often to think of what 
is most shocking and tei'rible, that by such ret- 
flections he may be prese e.d from too ardent 
wishes for seemiigg good, and from too mucli de- 
jection in real evil. * 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author 
than neglect; compared with which, reproach, 
hatred, and opposition, are names of haj^iincss ; 
yet this woi’st, this meanest fate, every one who 
dares to write has reason to fear. « 


' with names of men, who, though now foigotten, 
were once no less enterprising or confident than 
himself, equally pleased with their own produc. 
i tioiis, equally caressed by their patron^ and flat- 
tered by their friends. 

But, though it should happen that an author 
is capable of excelling, yet^ his merit may pass 
without notice, huddled inf^he variety of things, 
and thrown into the general miscellany of life. 
He that cndeavoui*s after fame by widting, soli- 
cits the» regard of a multitude fluctuating in 
pleasures, or immersed in business, without 
time ibr intellectual amusements ; be appeals to 
judges, prepossessed by passions, or corrupted 
by prejudijccs, which preclude their approbation 
any new peribrmance. Some are too indolent 
to read any thing, till its reputation is . estab- 
lished ; mothers too envious to promote that fame 
which gives them pain by its increase. What 
is new is opposed, because most are unwilling 
to-be taught ; and what is known is rejected, 
because it is not sufficiently considered, that 
men more frequently require to be reminded 
than informed. The learned are afraid to de- 
clare their opinion early, lest they should put 
their reputation in hazard ; tlie ignorant always 
imagine thf^ifiselves giving some proof of deli- 
call^’, wlien they refuse to be pleased ; and he 
that flnds his way to repiitation iliroiigh all 
Uiese obstructions, must acknowledge tliat ho 
is indebted to other onuses besides his industry, 
his learning, or his wit. 

• 
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Virtu>f>7'epulsiB neseia sardkta, 
jHtnmlnatis'filt^gat honoribus, 

Aer ftumit uut jwnit secures 
* 9 ArbltPio popular is aura!, mor* 

• 

Undisappoiuted io designs. 

With native honours virtue shines ; 

Nor tiik-fs lip power, nor lays it down, 

Its giddy rabbles smile or frown. 

ELVHiNSTON. 


/nunctel versus tecum meditare camros, 

^ Go now, and meditate th^ tuuoful lays. 

* • ELPHINSTON. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into the lettered world, so fur to sus- 
pect his own powers, as to believe that he pos- 
sibly may deserve neglect ; that nature may not 
kmve qualified him much to enlarge or embeUish 
ku<»wledge, nor sent him forth entitled by indis- 
putable superiority to regulate the condfict of 
the' «Mt «r mankind: that, the world 

must be granted to be yet in igOOTonce, he is 
not destined to dispel the cloud, nor shine out 
us one of the luminu'ies of life. Vor this lbs- 
piedf^mry patalogne of a library wiJl^fiirnish 
rcasoiu jiis he i^lU find it cro veiled 


) The task of an author is, either to teach what 
' is not known, or to recommend known truths 
by his manner of adorning them ; either to let 
new light in upon the mind, and oi>en new 
scenes to the prospect, or 4o vary the dress and 
situation of common objects, so as to give them 
1 fresh grace and more poiyferful attractions, to 
I spread such flowers over the regions through 
which the intellect has already made its pro- 
gress, os may tempt it to retunii^and take a 
second view of things hastilj' po^ed over, 
negligently regarded. , ' , 

t Eithei of theia^labouTS is very diflicultj be%, 
:aiue that they may not be fruitless, men must 
not only be persuaded of their errors, but recon- 
ciled to their guide ; they must Tiot only confess 
their igiionincc, but, what is still Ics; pleasing, 
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must atloiv that he from whom they are to loarn ; tinctured with amhnia, and inwreathed with 
Isinoro Jm()wiii#r thmi themselves. ja golden foliage oWamaranths and bays j» the 

It uji,i{I»^be iinn^iiied that such an employ- j other end was encirfted ^itb cypress and pop- 
ment was Jn itself sufficiently irksome and haz- > pieS) and dipped>in the wateiY 4>f oblivlhn* In 
urdoijs ; that none would be found so malevo- her Ictfl: hand she bore ai^unexting^uisliable torchr 
lent a 5 wantonly tf» add weight to the stone of ; manufactured by Labour, and lighted iJy Truth» 
Sisyphus; and that few endeavours w'ould be, ofwhichitwas the j^ticular quality immedi 
used to obstruct those aijvances to reputation, ately to show every thing in its true form, how- 
which mu^ be made at such an expense of time ever it might be disguised to common eyes, 
and thought, with so great hazard in themiscar- Whatever Art could complicate, or Folly could 
rbige, and with so little advanttige from riie sue- | confound, was, upon the first gleam of the torch 
cess. I of Truth, exhibited in its distinct parts and orJgi- 

Yet there is a certiiiii race of men, that either ' nai simplicity^ it darted through the labyrinths 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amuse- ; of sophistry, and showed at once all the ahsur- 
inent, to hinder the reception of every work of dities to which they served for refuge; it pierced 
learning, or genius, who stand as centinds in the *Wough;Aho robes ^which rhetoric often sold to 
avenues of fame, and value themselves upon giv- falsehood, and detected the disproportion of parts 
ing Ignorance and Knvy the first notice ofsi prey* which artificial veils had been contrived to 
To these men, who distinguish themselves ^ cover, 
the atipelJatiun of Critics, it is uecessaj'y for A 1 Thus furnished for tHc execution of her office, 
new author to find some means of recommend®- Criticism came down to suiwey the .,perfor- 
tioii. It is probable, that the most malignant mfuices of those who professed themselves the 
of these persecutors might he somewhat soften- . votaries of the Muses. Whatever was brought 
erl, and pruvsiled on, for a short time, ^0 remit befoi'e her, she beheld by the steady light of the 
thfir fury. Having for this purjiose considered torcii of IVuth, and when her examination had 
lAAiiy expedients, 1 find in the records of an- conv!)iced her, that the laws of just writing had 
cient times, that Argus was lulled by music, j been observed, she touched it w-ith the amarau- 
uncl ('erhenis quieted with a sop; and am tint's- ! thine end of the sceptre, and consigned it over 
fore idclinf*'! lo believe that modern critics, wliOf ' to Immortality. 

if they have not the eyes, have the watchfulness j But it more frequyitly happened, that in the 
of Argus, and can bark as loud as Cerberus > ' works which requU'cd her inspection, there was 
though, periiaps, they cannot bite with equal I some imposture attempted; that false coffiOrs 


force, might be subdued by methods '4^f the same were laboriously laid; that some secret in- 
kind. I liarc heard how some have been pkcl- equality was found between the wo\*ds and 
tied with claret and a supper, and others laid sentiments, or some dis8imiJi«J^<>.'<»t the ideas 
asleep with the soft notes of fiattery. and the original objects ; that incongruities 

'J'hoiigh the nature of my undertaking gives were linked together, or that some parts were 
me sufficient reason to dread the, united attacks of nc use hut to enlarge the appearance of the 
of this virulent generation, yet I have noyiitlier-. whole, without contributing tb its beauty, soli- 
to persuaded myself to take any '•measures for dity, or u^sefulness. 

flight or treaty, Ftn* X am in doubt whether Wherever such discoveries were made, and 
they can act against me by lawful authority, they were made whenever these faults were 
and susi»ect that they have presumed upon a commifted, Criticism refused the touch which 


foiged commission, styled themselves the minis- conferred tlje sanction of immortality, and, 
tewof Criticism, without any nntheiitic evidence when the errors were irequent and gross, re- 
of delegation, and uttered their own determina- versed the sceptre, and let drops of Lethe distil 
lions a„ the decrees of a higher judicatiu’c. from the poppies and cypress, a* fatal mildew, 

Ci*l(i(ism, from whom tliey derive their claim which immediately bqgau %o waste the work, 
to decide the fate of writers, was the oldest away, till it was at last totally destroyed, 
daugliter (d* l.ahour And of Tnith : she was, at There were some compositions brought to the 
ler birth, coiumiUcd to the care of Justice, and test, in which, when the strongest light waa 
hjoogUt up by her in the palace of Wisdom, thrown upon them, their beauties and faults 
Ibung soon distinguished by tht‘ celestuds, tor appeared so equally mingled, that Criticism 
her unconimon qualities, she was appointed the stood with her sceptre poised in her hand. In 
governess of Fancy, and em])owercd to beat time; doubt whether to shed or ambrosia, upon ' 

to tlie chorus of the Muses, when they sung be-. theiiX. These at last increased to so great a 
fore the throne of Jupiter. •number, that she was weary of attending such 

When the Pluses coitdescirniled to visit tins doubtful claims, and for fear of imting impro- 
lower world, they emno accompanied by Criti- perly the%ceptre of Justice, referred the cause 
cism, to whom, 1141011 Inu* dtiscent fioni her 11a- 10*^0 considered by Time. 


live vegionis. Justice gave a .M'optiv, tf» ho carried 1 The^proccedings of Time, though very dila- 
eloft ill her right hand, Oij( end of u hich was ^ biry, were, some few caprices excepted, con- 
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ibrniAbltt to Justice; aod many %rho thougiit 
themsdves secure by a short forbearanccj have 
sunk under hjki aitbe, as they were posting 
d4>wa With their^olumes in triumph to futurity. 
It was observable that sf^me were desti^oyod by 
little andlittle, and others crushed for ever by a 
single blow. 4^ 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed 
steadily upon Time, was at last so well satisfied 
with his conduct, that she withdrew from the 
earth with her patroness Astrea, and left Pre- 
judice and False Taste to ravage at large as the 
associates of Fraud and Mischief: contentiug 
herself thenceforth to shed her infiumu^ from 
aiar upon some select minds, fitted for its rec^- 
tion by learning and by virtus. • * 

Before her departure she broke her sceptre, of 
which the shivers, that fi>rmed the ambaosial 
end, were caught up by Flattery, and those that 
had been infected witif the waters of Lethe 
were, xyith equal haste, seized by Malevolence. 
The followers nf Flattery, to whom she distri- 
buted her part of the sceptre, neither had nor 
desired light, but touched indiscriminately what- 
ever Power or Interest happened to exhibit. 
The companions of Malevolence were supplied 
" by the Furies with a torch, which had this 
quality peculiar to Infernal lustre, that its light 
fell oidy upon faults. 

No light, but rether daftness visible, 

^ Served only to discover Sights of wo. 

W itb these fragments of authority, the slaves 
of Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at 
the commasi^i^their mistresses, to confer im- 
mortality, or condemn to oblivion. But this 
sceptre had now lost its power ; and Time pas- 
ses his sentence at leisure, without any regard 
to their dc^termi nations. « 
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iSimul etJucviKla et idonea dfeere vita, UOR* 

And join both profit and delight in oke. 

CREECH. 

The works ot fiction, with which the present 
feneration seems snore, particularly delighted, 
are such as exhibit life in its true state, diver- 
sified only by accidents that daily happen in the 
world, and influenced by paaaions and qualitice 
which are really to he found in conversing with 
mankind. 

This kind of livriting may be tmmed not im- 
properly the comedy of romance, and is to be 
conducted nearly by the mles of comic p<Astry. 
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nor knights to bring W back from captivity ; i# 
can neither bewUder its personages in deserts, 
nor lodge them in imaginary castles. ^ 

I remember a remark made by Scoliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with 
the same images ; and that if you take from him 
his lilies and his roses, his satyrs and his dry- 
ads, he will have nothing left that can he called 
pocti’y. In like manner almost all Ute fictions 
of the last age will vanish, if you deprive them 
of a hermit and a wood, a buttle and a ship- 
wreck. 

Why this wild strain of imagination found 
reception so long in polite and learned ages, it is 
Dot easy to conceive; hut we cannot wonder 
*^tliat wliile readers could he pi*ocured, the authors 
were willing to continue it ; tc»r when a man 
had by^^ractice gained some fluency of language, 
he had no further core than to retire to his closet, 
let loose his invention, and heat his mind with 
incredibilities; a book was thus produced with- 
out fear of criticism, without the toil of study, 
without knowledge of nature, or acquaintance 
with life. 

Tgbe task of our present writers is very dif- 
ferent; it requii'es, together with that learning 
which is to gained from books, that experi- 
ence which can never be attained by solitary 
diligence, but must arise from general converse 
and accurate observation of the living world. 
Their performances have, as Horace expresses 
it, ))lu$ oneris gitmUntm vertuB inimts, little iii- 
didgencG, q|:id therefore more diflkulty. They 
arc^ engaged in portraits of which every one 
kno>V8 the original, and can detect any devia- 
tion from exactness of resemblance. Other 
writings are safe, except from the malice of 
learning, hut these are in danger from every 
coinmon readci^t as the slipper ill executed was 
censured by a shoemaker who happened to stop 
In his way at the Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as just co- 
piers of human manners, is not the most im- 
portant concern that an author of this sort ought 
to have before him. These hooks are written 
chiefly to the young, the ignorant, and the idle, 
to whom thc^ serve as lectures of conduct, and 
introductions into life. They are the enter- 
tainment of minds unfurnished with ideas, and 
therefore easily susceptible of impressions ; nut 
fixed by principles, and therefore easily follow- 
ing the current of fancy ; not informed by ex- 
perience, and consequently open to every false 
suggestion and partial account. 

That the highest degree of reverence should 
be imid to youtli, and that nothing indecent 


pcwince Is to bring about natural evento ■ should be suiferedto approach their ejes or earsr 
by easy means, and to keep up curiosity with- I meo pr^pts by seii*wi and virtue from 

the hrip'Of wonder : it is therefofti preclud- ' an ancient writer, by no me.in8 eminent for 
^ ftom the machines and expedients of the chastity of thought. The same kind, though 
^heroic romance, and cm ncitlMT emploji^ giants not the Name degree of caution, is required in 
to snatch away u Wly tnun ilu nupMei rites, every thing which is Mid bef 4 oc them, t ’ secure 
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tKcm fi'oni unjust prejudlees, pervcrae opinions, 
ftnd incongruous combinations of images. 

J n the romances formerly written, every trans« 
action and 'sentiment was so remote from all 
that passes among men, that the reader was in 
very Iktle danger of making any applications to 
himself; tho virtues and crimes were equally 
beyond his sphere of activity ; and he amused 
himself witii heroes and with traitors, deliver- 
ers and pei-secutors, as with beings of another 
species, whose actions were regulated upcxi mo- 
tives of their own, and who had neither faults 
nor excellences in common with himself. 

Hut when an ailventurer is levelled with the 
rest of the world, und nets in such scenes of the 
universal drama, as may he the lot of any other 
man ; young spc(;tator8 fix their eyes ufton him 
with closer attention, and hope, by obsj!,'rving 
his behaviour an« success, to regulate their own 
practices, when they shall be engaged in the Uke 
part. 

For this I'eason, these familiar histories may 
perhajis l»e made of greater use than the solem- 
nities of professed morality, and convey the 
knowledge of vice and virtue with nioi‘e*effic|^y 
thap axioms and definitions. But if the power 
of example is so great, as to take ^Hossession of 
the memory by a kind of violence, and produce 
etfects almost without the intervention of the 
wlU, care ought to be taken, that, when the 
choice is unrestrained, tlie best examples only 
should be exhibited ; and that which is likely to 
operate so strongly, should not be npschievous 
or uncei*tairi in its efiV'cts. » 

The chief advantage which these fictions have 
over rejil life is, that their authora ai'e at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to select objects, and 
to cull from the mass of mankind, those indivi- 
duals upon which the attention pught most^ to 
be employed : as a diamond, though it liannot 
be made, may be polished by art, and placed in 
such a sitnation, as to display that lustre which 
before was buried among coinmoii stones. 

It is justly considei'ed as the greatest excel- 
lency of art, to imitate nature ; but it is neresi 
sary^to distinguish those parts of nature, which 
are most proper for imitation ; gAter care Is 
still required in representing life, which is so 
often discoloured by passion, or deformed by 
wickedness. If the world be promiscuously de- 
Bci'ibed, I cannot see of what use it can ^ to 
read the account : or why it may not be as safle 
to turn the eye immediately upon mankind as 
upon a mirror which shows all that pi’esents it- 
self without discrimination. 

It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a 
character, that it is drawn as it appears; for 
many characters ought never £o be drawn : noi^ 
of a narrative, that the train of events is agive- 
able to observation and (sxperience; for that 
observation which is called knowledge of the 
world, win be found much more fmpientJy to 
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make men cunning than good. 'Ilie purpose 
of these writings is surely not only to sCkow 
mankind, but to provide that they may be seen 
hereafter with Igss hazard ; to teach the’ means 
of av^ding the snares w^ichare laid by Treach- 
ery for Innocence, without Infusing any wish 
for that superiority which the betrayer 
fiatten bis vanity; to give the power of counter- 
acting fraud, without the temptation to practise 
it ; to initiate youth by mock encounters in the 
an of necessary defence, and to increase pru- 
dence without impairing virtue. 

Many writ*it8, for the sake of following na- 
ture, so mfngle good and biul qualities in their 
principal personages, that they are both equally 
tk>nspicu(Mis ; and as wc accomi>any them through 
their adventures with delight, and are led by 
degrees to interest ourselves in their favour, we 
lose the abhorrence of their faults, ^because they 
do not hinder our pleasure, or, perhaps, regard 
them with some kindness, for being unitqji with 
so much merit. • 

There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, 
whose endowments threw a brightness on their 
crimes, and whom scai'ce any viUany made per- 
fectly -'detestable, because they never could be 
wholly divested of their excellences; but such 
have been in all ages the great corrupters of tho 
world, and their resemblanc.c ought no more to 
be preserved, than the art of mifcdering without 
pain. 

Some have advanced, without due attentlin 
to the consequences of this notion, that pertain 
virtues have their correspondent taults, and 
therefore that to exhibit either apitfk':»*to (levin te 
from probability. Thus men are observed by 
Swift to be grateful in the same degree as they 
arc resentful.” This principle, with others of 
the same kind, 8up|)Oses man t»act from a brute 
impulse, aud pni*suc a certain degree of inclina- 
tion, without any choice of the object; for, 
otherwise, though it should be allowed that gra- 
titude aftd resentment arise from the same con- 
stitution of the passions, it follows not that they 
will be equally indulged when reason is consult- 
ed ; yet, unless that consequence be admitted, 
this sagacious maxim becomes an tmpty sound, 
without any relation t# jpract^^-e or to life. 

Not is it evident, that even the first motions 
to these eflfects are always in the same propor- 
tion. For pride, which produces quickness of 
iwientment, will obstruct gi'atitude, by unwil- 
lingness to admit that inferiority which obliga- 
tion implies ; and it is very unlikely that he 
who (Uimiot think he rec(y ves a favour, will ac- 
knoivfedgc or repay it. 

It is of the utmost importance to mankind, 
that }H>sitious of this tendency should be laid 
open and confuted; im* while men consider 
g(Mnl and evil as springing irom the same root^ 
they wilj spare the one for the sake of the other, 
and in judging, if not of others, at least of them^ 
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mlvMy wiU b« apt to estimate their virtues by 
their vices. To this ibtai error all those, will 
contribute, who confound the colours of‘ right 
and wfong, and, instead of hel|dng to settle their 
boundaries, mix them ^ith so much artf that 
no common mind is able to disunite them. 

In narratives where W^torical veracity luw no 
place, I cannot discover why there should not 
he: exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue ; of 
virtue not angelical, nor above probability, for 
what we cannot credit, we shall never imitate, 
hut the highest and purest that humanity can 
reach, which, exercised in suck trials as the 
various revolutions of things shall oring upon it, 
may, by conquering some calamities, and en- 
during others, teach us whahwe maylfciopc, andi 
what we can ^rform. Vice, for vice is neces- 
sary to he shown, should always disgust ; nor 
should the graces of gayety, or the dignity of 
eourage,«be so united Mth it, as to reconcile it 
to the^mind. Wherever it appears, it should 
raise hatred by the malignity of its practices, 
and contempt by the meanness of its stiuf agcms : 
for while it is supported by either parts or spirit, 
it will be seldom heartily abhorred. The Ro- 
man tyrant was content to be hated, if ly; w'as 
but feared; and there are tbous;uids of the 
readers of romances willing to he thought wick- 
ed, if they may be allowed to be wits. It is 
therefore to be fteadily inculcated, that virtue is 
the highest proof <»f unde^^andlng, and the only 
ti0Kd basis of greatness ; and that vice is the na- 
tural consequence of narrow thoughts; tliat it 
begins in misUdee, and ends in ignominy. * 
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JRrV nunc omnis oger, nunc cmnis parfvrit arhn,s, 
Nvncfrondcfa sihic, nunc J'orntosisAimus amius, 

VIRO. 

Now every field, now evfry tree is green ; 

Now genial Nature's faiicst face is secy. 

ELPUINSTON. 

Evert man is sufficiently discolitentcd with 
some circumstances of his present state, to suffer 
hia imagination to range more or less in quest 
«of future happine^, and<o fix upon some point 
of time, in which, by the removal of the incon- 
venience which now perplexes him, or acquisi- 
tion of the^advantage which he at present want*, 
he shall find the condition of his life very much 
improved. 

' When this time, which is too often expected 
with great impatiencc^at last arrives, it gener- 
ally comes without ^the blessing for wifich it 


♦ This excellent pap^r was occasioned by the po 
pfttoty of Roderick Random." and «%’oin Jones/* 
have been^the 

moddlii of that £ipGcie» of romance, now luiowp by 
more cominca naijrj« of iVot-r/.— Q, 
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was desired ; but we solace, ourselves with senm 
new prospect, and press forward again with 
equal eagerness. ^ 

It is lucky for a man, in whom mis temper 
prevails, wlien he turns his hopes upon things 
wholly out of his own power ; since he forbears 
then to precipitate his affairs, for the sake of the 
great event that is to complete his felicity, and 
waits for the blissful liour with less neglect o, 
the measures necessary to be talcen in the mean 
time. « 

I have long known a person of this temper, 
who iiidtilgerl his dream of hapjMncss with less 
hurt to himself than siicli chimerical w'ishes 
commouly produce, and adjusted iiis sclietne 
with such address, that his hopes were hi full 
bloom three parts of tiie year, and in the* other 
part gever wholly blasted. Ulony, perhaps, 
would be desh’ous of learning by what means he 
prmnired to himself such a. cheap and lasting 
satisfaction. It was gained by a constant ju-ac- 
ticeof refemng fi»e reui^s ai of all his imcasincss 
to the coming of the next spring ; if his heabJi 
was impaired, the spring would re.itoi’c it ; if 
what he wtin ted was at a high price, ir uould 
fail il$ value in the spring. ^ 

llie sprii^ indeed did often come 'W'ithoutany 
o# these effects, but he was always certain that 
the next would be more pi’opitioiis ; nor was 
ever convinced, that the present spring \voul<i 
fail him before the middle of summer ; lor he 
always talked of the spring as coming till it was 
pa.st, and^when it Wiis once past, every one 
ai^’eed with him that it was coming. 

By long converge with this man, I am, per- 
haps, brought to feel imTnodei’.'ita pleasure in the 
contemplation of this delightftil season ; hut I 
have the satisfaction of finding many, whom it 
cai^ be no Khaijie to resemble, infected with the 
some fntbusiasm ; for there is, I believe, sc-arco 
any poet of eminence, who In'is not left some 
testimony of his fondness for the Ihwern, the 
zei»hyr8, and the warblers of the spring, Nor 
has the most luxuriant irn«*igination been able to 
describe the serenity and happiness of the golden 
age, otherwise than by giving a jierpetual sjirhig, 
as ihe lugh4l reward of uncorriipted iiinoclnce. 

There is, indeed, something inexpi*es«ibly 
^easing in the annual renovation of the world, 
and the new display of the treasures of nature. 
The cold and darkness of winter, with the 
naked deformity of every object tm which we 
turn our eyes, make us rejoice at the succeeding 
season, as well for what we have escaped, as for 
wliat we may enjoy j and every budding flower, 
which a warm situation brings early to our 
view, is considered by us m a messenger to notify 
^he approach of*n^re joyoiis days. 

Tlic Spring afiorda to a mind, so free from 
the disturbance of carca or passions as to be 
vacant tp calm amusements, almost every tiling 
that our pi;eeent state makes us capable if et^oy. 
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Ing. The Tarlegg^ted rerdure of the fields and 
woofky the succession of grateful odours, the 
voice of jj^easure pouring out its notes on every 
side, with the gladness apparently conceived by 
every animal, froip the growth of his food, and 
ilie clemency of the weather, throw over the 
whole earth an air of gaycty, significantly ex- 
pressed by the smile of nature. 

Yet there are men to wTioin these scenes are 
able to give no delight, and who hurry away 
from all the varieties of rural beauty, «to lose 
their bom's and divert their thoughts by cards 
or assemblies, a tavern dinner, or the prattle of 
the day. 

^It may he laid down as a position which will 
seldom deceive, that when a man cannot bear 
his own company, there is something wrong. 
He must fly from himself either because he feels 
a tedioiisness in life from the equipoise of an 
empty mind', which, having no tendency to one 
motion more tiian another, but as it is impelled 
by some extiTnal power, must always have re- 
course to foreign objects ; or he must be afmid 
of the intrusion of some unpieasing ideas, and 
perhaps is struggling to escape from the rem^gn- 
brigice of a loss, the fear of a calamity, or some 
otlier thought of greater horror. ' * 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleasures of contemplation, may properly apply 
to such diversions, provided they are innocent, 
as lay strong hold on the attention ; and those, 
whom fear of any future afiiiction chains down 
to misery, must endeavour to obviatfw the dan- 
ger, • 

IVIy considerations shall, on this occasion, be 
turned on such as are burdensome to themselves 
merely because they want subjects for reflection, 
an<l to whom the volume of nature is thrown 
open without affording them pleaqiire or instri^c- 
tion, because they never learned ^to read the 
characters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming 
paradox, that V£^/ feiv men knouf how to take a 
walk; and, indeed, it is true, lliat few know 
how to take a Wfilk with a prospect of any other 
pleasure, than the same company would have 
afforded them at Imme. * 

There are animals that borrow their colour 
from the neighbouring body, and consequently 
vai-y their hue as tliey happen to change their 
place. In like manner, it ought to be the en- 
deavour of every man to derive liis reflections 
from the objects about him ; for it is to no pur- 
pose that he alters his position, if his attention 
continues fixed to the same point. The mind 
should be kept ojien to the access of every new 
Idea, and so far disengaged from the preddmin- 
ance of particular thoughts, a%easi]y to a 'como-« 
date itself to occasional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning 
every ndw object to his entertainment, finds in 
the productions of nature an inexhaustible stock 


of materials upon which he can’ employ himself 
without any temptatlonii to envy, or malevol- 
ence ; faults, perliaps, seldom totally avoided by 
those, whose JuSgment is much exercised upon 
the ^orks of art. Ho has always » certain 
prospect of disceveriiijlg new reasons for adoring 
the sovereign Author oF the universe, and pro- 
bable hopes of making some discoveiy of benefit 
to others, or of profit to himself. There is no 
doubt but many vegetables and animals have 
qualities that might be of gi'eat use, to the know 
ledge of which there is not required much force 
of penetratiqd, or fatigue of study, but only 
frequent ^experiments, and close attention. 
What is ^aid by the chemists of their darling 
‘Inercurjv is, perhaps, true of every body through 
I the whole creation, tliat if a thousand lives 
! should be spent upon it, all its properties would 
not be found out. , 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by 
various tastes, since life affords and inquires 
such multiplicity of emiiloyments,* and a nation 
of naturalists is neither to be hoped or desired ; 
but it is surely not impropev to point out a fresh 
amusement to those who languish in health, and 
repine in plenty, for want of some source of di- 
version that may be less easily exhausted, and 
to inform the multitudes of both sexes, who 
are burdened with every new^day, that there 
are many shows whi^ they ha^ not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the wnr^| 
of nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to 
happiness ; and, therefore, the younger jftirt of 
my readers, to whom I dedicate ti|is ■vernal 
speculation, must excuse me for calling upon 
them, to make use at once of the spring of the 
year, and the spring of life ; to acquire, while 
their minds may be yet impressed with new 
images, a love of* innocent pleasures, and an 
ardour for useful knowledge ; and to remember, 
that a blighted spring makes a barren year, and 
that the^cmal flowers, however beautiful and 
gay, are only intended by nature as preparatives 
to autumnal faults. 

No. 6.] Saturdav, Aphii. 7, 1750. 

Strenua nos exercet nai thus afgue 

Quadrigis petimus bene rUrrr : quod j/etis, hic fst ; 
JEai VlubriSf animus si tc non dejicit aquus. iioa. 

Active in indolence, abroad we roam 
In quest of happiuess which dwells at home : 

With vain pursuits fatigued, at length you'll find. 

No place excludes it from equal mind 

» ELPHINffTOK. 

Tjiat man should never suffer his happincen to 
depend upon external circ^stances, is one oi 
the chief pl'ecepts of the Roical philosophy ; a 
precept, indeed, which that lofty sect has ex- 
tended hgyond the condition of human life, and 
in which some of them seem to have comprised 
C 
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AH utter exclusion of all corporeal pain and pleas- 
ure from the regard ou attention of a wise man. 

Sach^sa;» 0 nfza insaniensy as Horace coUs the 
doctrine of another sect, such Extravagance of 
phiiosophf, can want *neither authority nor 
argument for its confutatjpei : it is overthrown 
by the experience of evcfy hour, and the powers 
of nature rise up agiiirist it. But we may very 
properly inquire, how' near to this exalted state 
it is in our powci* to approach ? how far we can 
exempt ourselves from outwas’d influences, and 
8e<iurc to our minds a state of tranquillity ? for 
though the boast of absolute independence is 
ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexibility to 
every impulse, and a patient submissien to the, 
tyi’anny of casual ^roubles, ls*below thd dignity 
of that mind, which, however depraved or 
weakened, boasts its derivation from a cefestial 
original, and hopesfor«a union with infinite 
goodness,* and unvariable feheity. 

j\7 ri7w> fipjora f ovens 
Proprium dcscrat ortum. 

Unless the soul, to vice a thrall, 

Be.crt her own origiaal. 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to^some 
degree of intellectual dignity, and of perceiving 
resources of pleasure, which may not be wholly 
at t]je mercy of jpx'ident, is never more apparent 
than when we ^rn our ey^a upon those whom 
fortune has let loose to theh*qiwn conduct; who, 
iiiit being chained down by their condition 
to a regular and stated allotment of their hours, 
are obliged to find themselves business or diver- 
sion, and having nothing within that can enter- 
tain or employ them, are compelled to try all 
the arts of destroying time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this 
class of mortals to alleviate tlie burden of life, 
are not less shameful, nor, perhaps, much less 
pitiable, than those to which a trader on the 
edge of a bankruptcy is reduced. I h^ve seen 
melancholy overspread a whole family at the 
disappointment of a party for oards ; and when, 
Jiter the proposal of a thousand schemes, and 
• e despatch^of the foertman upon a hundred 
messages, they have submitted, with gloomy re- 
signation, to the niisfortune of passing one even- 
ing in conversation with each other; on a sud- 
den, such are the revolutions of the world, an 
unexpected visitor has brought them reJief, ac- 
ceptable as provision to a starving city, and 
^ enabled them to bold out till the next day. 

^The general remedy of those who are uneasy 
without knowing the dhuse, is change of j^lace ; 
tiiey are willing to imagine that their pain is 
the consequence of some local inconvenience, 
and endeavour to flj^rora it, as children from 
their shadows; alwa^^s ho^ug for Some more 
aatli^ry delight from every new scene, and 
aiwys returning h^^rne with disapp<«lntment 
and cemplainis. 


CNo.«. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, 
without reflecting on those that suffer under the 
dreadful , symptoms of canine madna^, temed 
by physicians the dread qf. tvaier f These miser- 
able wretches, unable to drink, though burning 
with thirst, arc sometimes known to try various 
contortions, or inclinations of the body, flatter- 
ing themselves that they can swallow in one 
posture that liquor which they find In another 
to repel their lips. 

Yet ^uch folly is not peculiar to the thought- 
less or ignorant, but sometimes seizes those 
minds which seem most exempted from it, by 
the variety of attainments, quickness of pene- 
tration, or severity of judgment; and, indeed, 
the pride of wit and knowledge is often morti- 
fied by finding tlia- they confer no security 
Bgalnsf the common errors, which mislead the 
weakest and meanest of mankind. 

These reflections arose in my mind upon the 
remembrance of a passage in Cowley’s preface 
tokis poems, where, however exalted by genius, 
and enlarged by study, he informs us of a 
scheme kuf happiness to which the imagina- 
tiolf of a girl, upon the loss of her fir^t lover, 
could have ^arccly given way ; but which«h6 
se^ms to have indulged, till he had totally for- 
gotten its absui'dity, and would probably have 
put in execution, had he been hindered only by 
his^ reason. 

** My desire,** says he, “has been for some 
years past, though the execution has been acci- 
dei^tally diverted, and does still vehemently con- 
tinue, to retire myself to some of our American 
plantations, not to seek for gold, or enrich my- 
self with the traffic of those parts, which is the 
end of most men that travel thither; but to 
forsake this world for ever, with all the vanities 
anrFvqgations flf it, and to bury myself there in 
some ohscure*retreat, but not without the coi^ 
solatlon of letters and philosophy.*’ 

Suck was the chimerical provision which 
Cowley had made in his own mind, for the 
quiet of bis remaining life, and which he seems 
to recommend to posterity, since there is no 
other reason for disclosing it. Sorely no stronger 
instance can he given of a persuasion that con- 
tent was the inhabitant of particular regions, 
and that a man might set sail with a ikir wind, 
and leave behind him all his cai'es, incum- 
brances, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose 
than to b\mf himself in some obscure retreai, he 
might have found, in his own country, in- 
nuhicrable coverts sufficiently dark to have con- 
ceiacd the genius of Cowley; for whatever 
might be his opinion of the importunity with 
Vhich he might ht summoned back into public 
life, a short experience would have convinced 
him, that privation is easier than acquisition, 
and that It would require little continuance tc 
free himself from the intrusion of the woridi 
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There Is pride enoug^b in the human heart to 
prerent mueh desire of acquaintance with a 
man, byfvhom we are sure to be neglected, 
however his reputation for science or virtue 
may excite our curiosity or esteem ; so that the 
lover*of retirement needs not be afraid lest the 
respect of strangers should overwhelm him with 
visits. Even those to he has formerly 

been knotVn, will very patiently support his 
absence, when they have tried a little to live 
without him, and found new diversions for 
those moments which his company contributed 
to exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder us from tyrannising over one another, 
that no individunl should be of such importance,' 
as to cause, by bis retirement or death, any 
chasm in the world. And Cowley had con- 
vened to little purpose with mankind, if he had 
never remarked) liow soon the useful friend, the 
gay companion, and the favoured lover, when 
once they are removed from before the sight, 
give way to the succession of new objects. 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage might 
hare been safe enough fi*om violation, though 
ha had chosen it within the limits of his native 
i.sland ; he might have found here V^eservatives 
against the vanities and vexalum^ of the woi^d, 
not less efficacious than those which the woods 
or fields of America could afford him: but 
having once his mind embittered with disgust, 
he conceived it impossible to be far enough from 
the cause of his uneasiness ; and was posting 
away with the expedition of a coward, rflio, 
for want of venturing to look behind him, thinks 
the enemy perpetually at his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or 
fatigued with business, he so strongly imaged 
to himself the happiness of leisure and retjeat, 
that he determined to enjoy them ■for the future 
without interruption, and to exclude for ever 
all that could deprive him of his darling satis- 
faction. He forgot, in the vehemence of desire, 
that solitude and quiet owe their pleasure's to 
those miseries, which he was so studious to 
obviate; for such are the vicissitudes of the 
world, through all its parts, that day and night, 
labour and rest, hurry and retirement, endear 
each other ; such are the changes that keep the 
mind in action ; we desire, we pursue, we ob- 
tain, we are satiated ; we desire something 
else, and begin a new pursuit. 

If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed 
his habitation in the most delightful part of the 
new world, it may be doubted, whether his dis- 
tance fi’om the vanities of life would have enabled 
him to keep away the vexations. It is common 
for a man, who feels paio» to fiaincy that lie 
could bear it better in any otlier part. Cowley 
having kown the troubles and perplexities of a 
particular condition, readily persuaded himself 
that nothing worse was to bs fbuiid, and that 


every alteration would bring some Improvo- 
ment : he never suspected that the cause his 
unhappiness was within, that his own passions 
were not sufficitntly regulated, and thaf he was 
harassed by his own impatience, which could 
never be without soq^ething to awaken it, would 
accompany him over tlse sea, and find its way 
to his American elysium. He would, upon the 
trial, have been soon convinced, that the foun- 
tain of content must spring up in the mind; 
and that he who has so little knowledge of hu- 
man nature, as to seek happiness by changing 
any thing bqt* his own dispositions, will waste 
his life lA fruitless efforts, and multiply the 
griefs which he purposes to remove.* 

* * • 

No. T.] Tuesdat, April 10, 1760. 

O qui j/erpetuS mvndum 'tatione gubernas^ 

Terrurum callque sator / 

Dlf^iev terretup nebula.^ et pondera molts, • 

Atque tno splendore mica! Tu. namlluc serenvm, 

Tu requUs trauquUla pits. 7’e cernerc,Jinis, 
PrlHcipium, lector, dux, fcmita, Urmikus, idem. 

BOETHIUS. 

O tboh vrhoHe power o*er moving worlds piesides,' 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides. 

On darkling man in pure efiulgence shine, 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 

’Tis thine alone to ca^m the plou%breast 
With silent confidimcelhnd holy rest ; 

From thee, great Gofl, w© spring, to the© we 
Path, motive, guic^feKciginal, and end. 

The love of retirement has, in all ages, adhered 
closely to those minds, which have lieen most 
enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by genius, 
lliose who enjoyed every thing generally sup- 
posed to confer happiness, have been forced to 
seek it in the shades of privacy. Though they 
possessed both power and riclics, and were, 
therefore, surrounded by men who considered 
it as their chief interest to remove from them 
every tiling that might offend tlieir ease, or in- 
terrupt their pleasure, they have soon felt the 
languor of satiety, and found themselves un- 
able to pursue the race of life without frequent 
respirations of intermediate solitude. 

To produce this dispositiqp, nothing ajlpeargi 
requisite but quick sensibility and active imagin-^ 
ation; for, though not devoted to virtue, or 
science, the man, whose faculties enable kiin to 
make ready comparisons of the present with 
the post, will find such a constant recur- 
rence of the same pleasures and troubles, ihei^ 
same expectations and disappointments, that he 
will tladly snatch an hour of retreat, to let Ids 
thoughts expatiate at large, and seek for that 
variety in his own ideas, which the objects of 
sense canxot afford him. 

i - 

* See^ Dr, Jolmson's Life of Cowley, vol. ix. p 
10^16 
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Nor will gminetit or al»uiidance| exempt 
Kim from the importunities of this desire, since, 
If he Is born to think/ he cannot restrain him- 
eelf frOfn a thousand inquiries and speculations, 
which he must pursue l^y his own rcnsom and 
whieh the splendour of his condition can only 
hinder : for those who most exalted above 
dependence or coutroul, are yet condemned to 
pay so large a tribute of their time to custom, 
ceremony, and popularity, that, according to 
the Greek proverb, no man in the house is more 
a slave than the master. 

Wlien a king asked Euclid, the mathemati- 
cian, whether he could not explain liis art to 
him in a more compendious manner ? he was 
answered. That there was na royal wqy to ge-« 
ometry. Other things may be seized by might, 
or purchased with money, but knowledge is to 
be gained only by study, and study to be prose- 
cuted only in retiremcrflc. 

Thc^ are some of the inotivoa which have 
had power to sequester kings and heroes from 
the crowds that soothed them with flatteries^ or 
inspirited them with acclamations ; hut their 
efficacy seems confined to the higher mind, and 
to operate little upon tlie c<»mrnon duntfCH of 
mankind, to whose conceptions the present as- 
semblage of things is adequate, and who seldom 
range beyond those entertainments and vex- 
ations, wliich sdLicit their altentiou by pressing 
on their senses. ' ^ 

*««©ut there is a univer>4id|,reason for some 
stated interval:! of solitude, which the institu- 
lions of the church call upon me now especially 
to mentioh ; a reason which extends as wide as 
moral duty, or the hopes of Divine favour 
in i future state; and which ought to in- 
fluence all ranks of life, and all degrees of intel- 
lect; since none can imagine themselves not 
comprehended in its obligation, but suck as de- 
urmine to set their Maker at defiance by obsti- 
nate wickedness, or whose enthusiastic security 
of his approbation places them above external 
ordinances, and all human means of improve- 
ment. 

The great task of him who conducts his life 
by the precepts of religion, is to make the fiitui*e 
predominate over ^lo present, to impress upon 
his mind so strong a sense of the importance of 
obedience to the Divine will, of the value of the 
reward promised to viiltie, and the terrors of 
the punishment denounced against crimes, as 
may overbear all the temptations which tem- 
jpond hope or fear can bring in his way, and en- 
able him to bid equal defiance to Joy and sorrow, 
to turn away at one time from the allurements 
of embitiou, and push forward at anotlier against 
the threats of calamity. 

It is not without reason that the gpostle re- 
presents our passage thnmgh this stage of mir 
existence by images drawTi from the alanns and 
soHritudeof a military life; for we are* placed 
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tn Bttch a state, that almost every thing about 
us conspires against our chief interest. We are 
In danger from whatever can get pc^piession of 
our thoughts ; all that can excite in us either 
pain or pleasure, has a tendency to obstruct the 
way that leads to happiness, and either to turn 
us aside, or retard our progress. 

Our senses, our ap|>etites, and our passions, 
are our lawful and faithful guides, in most 
things that relate solely to tliis life ; and, tliero* 
fore, by the hourly necessity of consulting them, 
we gradually sink into an implicit submission, 
and habitwd confidence. Every act of com- 
pliance with their motions facilitates a second 
compliance; every now step towards depravity 
is made with less reluctance than the funner, 
and thus the descent to life merely sensual is 
perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscience, which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, but they liave likewise 
a kind of prescription in their favour. We 
feared pain much earlier than we apprehended 
guilt, and were didighted with the sensations of 
ple|surc, before \vc had capacities to be charmed 
with the beauty of rectitude. To this pow^,r, 
thus early esfiablislied, and incessiuitly iucreas- 
it must l>© remembered that almost every 
man has, in some part of his life, added new 
strength by a voluntary or negligent subjection 
of himself; for who is there that has not insti- 
gated his appetites by indulgence, or suffered 
them, byi^n unresisting neutrality, to enlarge 
thrill' dominion, and multiply their demands ? 

From the necessity of dispossessing tlie sensi- 
tive faculties of the influence which they must 
naturally gain by tliis pre-occupation of the soul, 
arises that conflict between opposite desires in 
the first ehdeaY>ur8 after a religious life ; whieh, 
howev9lr enthusiastically it may have been de- 
scribed, or however contemptuously ridiculed, 
wiU naturally he felt in some degree, though 
varied without end, by different tempers of 
mind, and iimumerabl* circumstances of health 
or condition, gi'eater or less fervour, more or 
fewer temptations to relapse. 

P’rom the pei’petual necessity of consulting 
the animal faculties, in onr provision for the 
Resent life, arises the difficulty of withstanding 
their impulses, even in cases where they ought 
to be of DO weight ; for the motions of sense 
are instantaneous, its objects strike unsought, 
we arc accustomed to follow its directions, and 
therefore often submit to the sentence without 
examining the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical esti- 
mate, that, supposing the mind, at any cermiii 
yme, in an equip^se between the pleasures o* 
this life, end the hopes of futurity, present ob- 
jects falling more frequently into the scale, 
would in time preponderate, and that our regard 
for an invisible state would grow ever; moment 
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wesikev, till at laftt it would lose all its activity^ 
and become absolutely without effect. 

To prev 'jht this dreadful event, the balance is 
put into our own hands, and we haveiwwer to 
transfer the weiglit to either side. Ihe motives 
to a life of holiness are infinite, not less than the 
favour or anger of Omnipotence, not less than 
eternity of happiness or njjlsery. But these can 
only infiuerlce our conduct as they gain our at- 
tention, which the business or diversions of the 
world are always calling off by contrary Attrac- 
tions. 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end, 
for which ail the rites of religion seem to be in- 
stituted, is the perpetual renovation of the mo- 
tives to virtue, hy a voluntary employment of 
our mind in the contemplation of its cxceUencc* 
Its importance, and its necessity, which, in pro- 
portion as they arc more frequently and more 
willingly revolved, gain a more forcible and per- 
manent infl lienee, till in time they become the. 
reigning ideas, the standing principles of action, 
and the test hy which every tiling proposed to 
the judgment is rejected or approved, , 

To facilitate this change of our affections, it is 
nei^ssary that weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain seasons from it ; for 
its influence arising only from its presence, *is 
much lessened when it becomes the object of so- 
litary meditation. A constant residence amidst 
noise and pleasure, inevitably obliterates the Im- 
pressions of piety, and a freqiumt abstraction of 
ourselves into a state, where this lifj^ like the 
next, operates only upon the reason, will rem- 
•tate religion in its just antliority, even without 
those irradiations from above, the hope of which 
1 have no intention to withdraw from the sin- 
cere and the diligent. • 

This is that conquest of the wo:Pld and qf our- 
selves, whi<*h has been always considered as the 
perfection of human nature ; and this is only to 
be obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolu- 
tions, and frequent retirement from folly and 
vanity, from the cares of avarice, and the joys of 
intemperance, from the lulling sounds of dtnudl- 
ful flattery, and tlie tempting siglit of prosperous 
wicked iH'ss. 

No. 8.] Satueuav, Araji, H*, 1750. 

PaVtur fecnas pctcatidi soin Vfdtmtas ; 

\nm svvlvx infra xc iaritnm qui vogitat uHuMf 
Vavti crimen hah^ t, 

JUV. 

Tor hf that but conceives a rrinic in thoiisht. 
Contracts tiie danger of actual fauU. 


regular account, according to the manner fat 
which they have been spept, it b .scarcely t<?be 
imagined how few would be marked out to the 
mind, by any pAmanent or visible effect, how 
smaira proportion his real action woul^fl bear to 
his seeming possibilities of action, how many 
chasms he would findW wide and continued 
vacuity, and how many interstldol spaces unfill- 
ed, even in the most tumdltuous hurries of bu- 
siness, and the most eager vehemence of pursuit. 

It is said by modem philosophers, that not 
only the gi*eat globes of matter are thinly scat- 
tered through \hc universe, but the hardest bo- 
dies arc so porous, that, if all matter were com.* 
pressed ta perfect solidity, it might be contained 
in a cube*of a few Teet. In like poauner, if aU 
the emplojnnent of life were crowded into the 
time ivhlcb it really occupied, perhaps a few 
weeks, days, or hours, w^uld be siifiicicnt for its 
accomplishment, so far as the mind wad engaged 
in the performance. For such is the inequality 
of our corporeal to our intcUectual'iacuUies, that 
we contrive in minutes what we execute in 
years, and the soul often stands an idle spectator 
of the labour of the hands, and expedition of the 
feet. * 

For this reason the ancient generals often 
found themselves at leisure to pursue the study 
of philosophy in the camp ; a^d Lucan, with 
historical veracity, ifi^kes Csesar relate^ of him- 
self that he noted tlie revolutions of the stars .ift. 
the midst of preparations for battle. 

Media inter pro'lkt semper 

Sldertlftis, calique jHa^is, superisqnc rexaUf, 

the storms of war, with curious eyes 

1 trace Uxe planets sud survey the skies. 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar pow- 
ers, with greater or less force, ft very probable, 
though the common occasions of our present con- 
dition require but a small part of that incessant 
cogitation ; and by the natural frame of our Ihv. 
dies, amJ general combination of the world, we 
are so frequer/ly condemned to inactivity, that 
as through ail our time we are thinking, so fot 
a gi'eat part of our time w'c <*an only think. 

a power so restless should ue either un- 
profitably or hurtfiilly bpiplojspd, and the super-** 
fiiiities of intellert run to waste, it is no vain 
spi'nilation to con^j^^^‘r how we may govern our 
thoughts, restrain tin in from irregular motions, 
ornuiline them from boundless dissijiiation. 

How the understanding is best conducted to 
the knowledge of science, by what steps it is to “ 
be leii^ forwards in its pursuit, how il is to be 
cured of its defects, and habituated to new stud- 
ies, has been the inquiry of many acute and 


learned men, whose observations I shall nbt 
cither ailojft or censure' ray pm-poes being to 
Ir the most active and industrious of mankind ; eonsider flie moral diseiplinc of the mind, and 
was able, at theeloscoflife, torw'ollecf distinct' 1 to prom ate the increase of virtue rather than of 
ly ills past moments, and distribute them in a learning. 
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l!%la inquiry leema to h&ye been neg^lected for 
want of rememberlii||f, that all action has its 
origin in the mind, and that therefore to auffer 
the tUbnghta to be vitiated, ds to poison the 
fountains of morality^ irregular desirea will 
produce 'licentious practij^s; what men allow 
themselves to wish they will soon believe, and 
will be at last incited to execute what they 
pltiase themselves with contriving. 

For this reason the casuists of the Roman 
church, who gain, by confession, great opportu- 
nities of knowing human nature, have generally 
determined that what is a crimo to do, it is a 
^rime to think.* Since by revolving with 
pleasure the facility, safety, or advantage of a 
wicked deed, a man soon begins to find his con^* 
■tancy relax,* and his detestation soften; the 
liappiness of success glittering before him^^with- 
draws his attention from the atrociousness of 
the guilty and acts are fit last confidently perpe- 
trated, of which the first conception only crept 
into the mind, disguised in pleasing complica- 
tions, and permitted rather than invited.'- 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by 
Jove or jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can teU 
flow easily he might at first have repelled the 
temptation, how readily his mind ^ould have 
obeyed a call to any other object, and how weak 
his passion has been after some casual avocation, 
till he has recdUed it agmn to his heart, and 
revived the viper by too wsym a fondness. 

Sudi, therefore, is the importance of keeping 
reason a constant guard over imagination, that 
we have otherwise no security for our own 
virtue, but may corrupt our hearts in the most 
recluse solitude, with more pernicious and 
tyritimical appetites and wishes than the com- 
merce of the world will generally produce; for 
we are easily slaicked by crimes which appear 
at once in their full magnitude, but the gradual 
growth of our own wickedness, endeared by in- 
terest, and palliated by all the artifices of self- 
deceit, gives us time to form distinctioift in our 
own favour, and .reason by degr^ submits to 
absurdity, as the eye is in time accommodated 
to darkness. 

In this disuse of the soul, it is of the utmost 
•importance to apj^y remedies at the beginning : 
and therefore I shall endeavour to show wimt 
thoughts are to be rejected or improved, as they 
regard the past, present, or future;. in hopes 
that some may l>e awakened to caution and 
vigilance, who, perhaps, indulge themselves in 
>• dangerous dreams, so much the more dangerous, 
because, being yet onjf dreams, they oi’e con- 
cluded innocent. * 

The recollection of the past is only useful by 
way of provision for the future ; and, therefore, 
in reviewing all occurrences that fall under a 
— a 


religious consideration, It is proper that a man 
stop at the first thoughts, to remark how he 
was led thither, and why he continues the re- 
flection. If he is dwelling with delight upon 
a stratagem of successful fraud, a night of licen- 
tious riot, or an intrigue of guilty pleasure, let 
him summon off his imagination as from an 
unlawful pursuit, exgel those passages from his 
remembrance, of which, though he eannot seri- 
ously approve them, the pleasure overpowera 
the guilt, and refer them to a futui'e hour, when 
they may be considered with greater safety. 
Such an hour will certainly come ; for the im- 
pressions of post pleasure are always lessening, 
hut the seiise of guilt, which respects futurity, 
continues the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of oui 
conduit, is indisputable necessary to the confir- 
mation or recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, 
recommended under the name of self-examina- 
tion, by divines, as the first act previous to repent- 
ance. It is, indeed, of su great use, that with- 
out it we should always he to begin life, he se- 
duced {or ever by the same allurements, and 
misled by the same fallacies* But in order that 
wo may not lose the advantage of our expgri. 
ence, we mi&t endeavour to see every thing in 
it! proper form, and excite in ourselves those 
sentiments, which the great Author of nature 
has decreed the concomitants or followers of 
good or bad actions. 

MijJ* ptrttt y 

Xlgir rSv r,fjUftvSf tfyarti rg/f itttiirrw IviKBuM 

n»j ; ri i' t/ /emm hiw { 

*Agl&fUt»e S’ aivo wgirev iTitidi* xxt fMtiiti t«, 

/aiv Ixffgii^tt rigreo. 

Let not f says Pythagoras.^ faU vjwn thy ^es 

tiUikou Kast thi 9 ce reviewed the transaciums oj the 
past day, Ifiiere have I turned aside from recti- 
tude f IVhai have J been doing ? What have I left 
undmet which I ought to have done t Login thus 
from the first act, and proceed ; and in conclusion, 
at the iU which thou has^done be troubled, and re^ 
joke for the good. 

Our thoughts on present tilings being deter- 
mined by the objects before us, fall not under 
those indulgences, or excursions, which 1 am 
now considering. But 1 cannot forbear, under 
this head, to caution pious and tender minds, 
that are disturbed by the irruptions of wicked 
imaginations, against too great dejection, and 
too anxious alarms; for thoughts are only 
criminal, when they are first chosen, and then 
voluntarily continued. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 
• May come anal ffofsu unapproved, and leave 
Ko spot or stain behiud. MlL'jroir* 


• TMi was determined before their tine. 


In futurity chiefly are the snares lodged, by 
which the imagination is entangled* Futurity 
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is the Proper abode of hope and fear, with ail 
their train and prof^eny of subordinate appre- 
hensions and desires. In futurity events and 
chances ar^ yet floating at large, without ap- 
parent connexion with their causes, and we 
therefore easily indulge the liberty of gratifying 
ourselves with a pleasing choice. To pick and 
cull among possible advantages is, as the civil 
law terms i^ m vacuum veMre, to take what be- 
longs to nobody ; but it has this hazard in it, 
that we shall be unwilling to quit what wg have 
seized, though an owner should be found. It is 
easy to think on that which may he gained, till 
at last we resolve to gain it, and to image the 
happiness of paiticular conditions, till we can be 
easy in no other. We ought, at least, to let our 
desires fix upon nothing in another’s power for 
the sake of our quiet, or in another’s possession 
for the soke of our innocence. When a man finds 
himself led, though by a tiitin of honest senti- 
ments, to wish fur that to which he has no right, 
he should start back as fi-om a pitfal covered 
with flowers, lie that fancies he should benefit 
the public more in a great station than the man 
that fills it, will in time imagine it an act of vig- 
tut^o siippliint him ; and as opposition readily 
kindles into hatred, his eagerness to db that good, 
to which he is not called, will betray liim t9 
crimes, wliich in his original scheme were never 
proposed. 

I le therefore that would govein his actions by 
the laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by 
those of reason ; he must keep guilt froijn the re- 
cesses of his heart, and remember that the pleas- 
ures of fancy, and the emotions of desire, are 
more dangerous a ^ they arc more hidden, since 
they escape the awe of observation, and operate 
equally in every situation, without the concur- 
rence of external opportunities, v / 
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Quod us esse velis, nihilque ^alis. MART* 

Chuse what you are ; no other state prefer. 

ELPHIXSTOK. 

It is justly remarked by Horace, that howsMver 
every man may complain occasionally of the 
hardships of his condition, he is seldom willing 
to ehange it for any other on the same level : for 
whether it be that he, who follows an employ- 
ment, made choice of it at first on account of 
its suitableness to his inclination ; or that when 
accident, or the determination of others, have 
placed him in a particular station, he, by endea- 
vouring to reconcile himself to it, gets the cus- 
tom of viewing it only on tha fairest side ; or 
whether every man thinks that class to which 
he belongs the most illustrious, merely because 
he has honenmd it with his name ; It is certain 
ihat, whatever be the reaaon, most men have a ^ 


very strong and active prejudice in fiivonr of thelv 
own vofmtion, always working upon their miu^, 
and Influencing their behaviour. ' 

This partiolity^is sufficiently visible injevery 
rank qj' the human species : but it exerts itself 
more frequently and wi^ greater force among 
those who have neve^ Iqpi'ped to conceal their 
sentiments for reasons of policy, or to model their 
expressions by the laws of politeness ; and there- 
fore tile chief contests of wit among ailificers 
and handicraftsmen ai'iso from a mutual endeav- 
our to exalt one trade by dc])reciating another. 

From the soine principle are derived many 
consolations tb alleviate the inconveniences to 
which every calling is peculiarly exjMised. A 
tdacksmitli* was latqly pleasing himself at his 
anvil, with observing, that though his trade was 
hot an4 sooty, hiborious and wihealthy, yet he 
had the honour of living by his hammer, he got 
his bread like a man, and>if his son shopid rise 
in the world, and keep his coacli, nobody could 
reproach him that his father was a*tailor. 

A man, truly zealous for his frateniity is 
never so irresistibly flattered, as when some riv.^’ 
al calling is mentioned with contempt. Upon 
this pi'iinciplc a linen-draper boosted that he had 
got a new customer, vi'hom he could safely trust, 
for he could have no doubt of his honesty, since 
it was known, from unquestionable authori- 
ty, that he was now filing a •bill in chan- 
cery to delay paymepf for the clothes which he 
bad worn the last seven years ; and he himselfi^ 
had heard him declare, in a public coffee-house, 
that he looked upon the whole generation of 
woollen-drapers to he such despicable vfretches, 
that no genUeman ought to pay them. 

It has been observed that physicians and law- 
yers are no friends to religion ; and many con- 
jectures have been formed to cU8(X>ver the reason 
of such a combination between men who agree 
in nothing else, and who seem less to be affected, 
in their own provinces, by religious opinions, 
than an/ other part of the community. The 
^th Is, very ksw of them have thought about 
religion ; but they have all seen a parson : seen 
him in a habit different from their own, and 
therefore declai'ed war against him. A young 
student from the inns court, who has often * 
attacked tlie curate of his fatiier’s parish with 
such arguments as his acquaintances could fur- 
nish, and returned to town without success, is 
now gone down with a resolution to destroy him ; 
for he has learned at last how to manage a prig, 
and if he pretends to hold him again to syllo- 
gism, he has a catch in rrterve, which neither 
logic nor metaphysics can resist. 

T Iniigh to think how ypui unshaken Cato 

Will look when unforeseen destruction 

Ponaa in upon him thus. 

Tliemnlignity of soldiers and sailors against 
each other has been oftm expciieiiosd nt the east 
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of their country ; and, perhaps, no orders of men 
haire an enn^ty of more acrimony, or longer con- 
tinuance. 'V^en, ujiSin oui* late successes at sea, 
some new regulations were concerted for estab- 
lishing the rank of t]^e naval commanders, a 
captain 'of foot very aciitejjr remarked, that no- 
thing was more absurd tJwii to give any honor- 
ary rewaivls to seamen ; “ for honoupi^* says he, 
** ought oftly to be won by bravery, and all the 
world knows that in a sea-fight there is no dan- 
ger, and therefore no evidence of courage.** 

But although this general desire of aggrandiz- 
ing themselves, by raising their profession, 
betrays men to a thoasand ridtculmat and uiis- 
ctiievous acta of supplantation and detra('tiun, 
yet as alm(»at all passions hai^e their g^d as welk 
as bad effects,'' it likewise excites ingenuity, and 


sometimes raises an honest and useful emulation 
of diligence. It may be observed in general, 
tliat noli'ade htid everSreaolicd the excellence to 
whicl\ it is now improved, had its professors 
looked upon h with the eyes of indifferent spec- 
tators ; the ttdv'ances, from the first rude es says, 
must have been made by men who valued them- 
selves for performances, for which scarce any 
other would be persuaded to esteem tliens. 

It is pleasing to cont^^inplatc a manufacture 
rising gi-adually from its first mean state by the 
successive labours of innitmerable minds; to 
con^der the first hollow trunk of an oak, in 
^which, perhaps, the shepKgrd could scarce ven- 
*^ure to cross a brook swelled with a shower, 
enlarged at last into a ship of war, attacking 
fortresses, terrifying nations, setting storms and 
bUlows Vt defiance, and visiting the remotest 
porta of the globe. And it might contribute to 
dispose us to a kinder regard for the laboui's of 
one another, if we were to consider from what 
unpromising beginnings the most aseful pro- 
ductions of art have probably arisen. Who, 
when he saw the first sand or ashes, by a casual 
intenseness of heat, melted into a metalline form, 
rugged with excrescences, and cloufird with 
impurities, would have ima^n^, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many conveni- 
ences of life, as would in time constitute a great 
part of th^ happiness of the world ? Yet by 
• some such fortuitous l^jguefaction was mankind 
taught to procure a body at once in a high de 
grec solid and tramparent, which might admi 
the light of the sun, and exclude the violence o 
the wind : which might extend the sight of thi 
philosopher to new ranges of existence, am 
.. charm him at one time with the unbounded ex 
to«t of the material^creation, and at anothei 
with the endless subordination of aninSd life 
and, what is yet of more importance migh 
««ppiy the decays of nature, and succour ole 
With subwdiary sight. Thus #a 8 the fir« 
artili^r in glass employed, though witiioift hif 
own knowledge oe expectation. He was fadli- 
and prc^ii^lig the ei^oyment of lightj 
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enlarging the avenues of science, and conferring 
the highest and most lasting pleasures ; he was 
enabling the student to contemplate nature, and 
the beauty to behold herself. ' 

'Ihis passion for the honour of a profession, 
like that for the. grandeur of our own country, 
is to be regulated, not extinguished. Every 
man, from the highest to the lowest station, 
ought to warm his llicart and animate his en- 
deavours with the hopes of being useful to the 
world) by advancing the art which it is his lot 
to exercise, and for that end he must necessarily 
consider the whole extent of its application, and 
the whole weight of its imitortance. But let 
him not too readily imagine that another is ill 
emjdoyed, because, forwent of fuller knowledge 
of his business, he is not able to comprehend its 
dignity. Every man ought to endeavour at 
eminence, not by pulling others dow^i, but by 
raising himself, and enjoy the plciisure of his 
own superiority, whether imaginary or real, 
without inteiTiiptiug 011101*8 in the same felicity. 
The philosopher may very justly be delighted 
with tlie extent of his views, and the artificer 
the readiness of his hands ; but let the one 
remember, that, without mechanical perfgivm- 
aiuMTS, reiiifod speculation is an empty dream ; 
find the other, that, without theoretical reason- 
ing, dexterity is little more than a brute instinct. 

No. 10. j Saturday, April 21, 1750 . 

JPosthaBui iamen itlorum tnea ser(a Ittda 

^ viro 

For tripling sports 1 quitted grave affairs. 

The number of correspondents whi 4 ^h increases 
cvei*y day upon me, shows that my paper is at 
lepst^distingitishcd from the coimiion produc- 
tions m the*press. It is no less a ])i-ouf of emi- 
nence to have many enemies than many friends^ 
and I look upon every letter, whether it con- 
tains encomiums or reproaches, us an equal at- 
testation of rising ^credit, llie only pain, 
which I can feel from my correspondence, is the 
fear of disgusting those, whose letters I shall 
neglect; and therefore I take this opportunity 
of reminding them, that in disapproving their 
I attempts, whenever it may haj)peu, I only re- 
turn the treatment which I often receive. Be- 
sides, many particular motives influence a wri- 
ter, known only to himself, qg his private friends ; 
and it may be justly concluded, that not all let- 
ters which are postponed are rejected, nor all 
that are rejected, criticoUy condemned. 

Having thus eased my heart of the only ap- 
prehension that sat heavy on it, I can please 
mysdf with th# candour of Benevolus, who 
encoui-ages me to proceed, without sinking 
under the anger of FlirtUIa, who quamda with 
me for being old uid ugly, and for wanting both 
aotivity of body and sprightlmess of taind; foedfi 

i * 
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fier motil«sy my liteuliraibionil, mid refdm* all this gvkid' i^iniipaiiy Id town. By thk niif&iMi 
any rnKmclIiaUnn tiU I have apiieared la yind^^ »h<e h4>}Hw m fe*' witbBub 
cation of masquerades. That she may uiii hoW- Sh# ioiigs to see the torch of 

erer imairiiie me without support, and letl^ to iVu&^dUeedtyt ait as»em and toddmiro 
i-est wholly upon my own fortitude^, X sludl tiour the i^mio|f')ustre it Will tl^w on th^ Jewels* 
publish some letters which t have received Iroin cmnpl^oha* mkd lkilip.vloUr 9 of every dear crea* 
mm as well dressed, and as handsome* asner tui^ there.'* r ' 

fyourlte; and others fi*em ladtes, whom I It is a^rule Witlt me to ‘receive every offer 
sincerely bHieve ai young, as rich^ as eay, as wiUithe same^vUUy a^ itfs made; and, there- 
pretty, as fashionable, and as often toasted and fore, though Lady Hachet may hav^ had some 
tiisated as herself. * reason to guess, that it sddom freqUent card- 

** A sxT of candid readers send their rea|»ects tables on Sundays, 1 shah not insist upph an 
to the llambler, and acknowledge his merit in exception, whiUbh may to her appear of ho little 
BO well beginning a work that may he of public force. business hue been to view, as op* 
benefit. But, superior as his genius Is to thelm- jiortanlty^was' offeredi dvery place in which 
pertinences ofa trill ing age, they cannot blit have *maiifc{nd*was to tA seen; but card^tables, 
a wish, that he would condescend to the weak* however brilliant, I< have alwaj^ thought my 
ness of minds softened by perpetual ftenise- visit Idst, tor I could know nothing of the com- 
ments, and now and then throw 111, like his pany, but their ^thes and their faces. I saw 
predecessors, some papers of h gay and humour* their looks clouded at Aie beginning ef every 
oils turn. Too fair a field now lies open, with game with a uniform solicitude, now and then 
loo plentiful a harvest of follies ! let the cheius in its progress varied with a short triumph, at 
ful Thalia put in her sickle, and, singing at her one time wrinkled with cunning, at another 
work, deck her hair with red and blue.* V . deadened with despondency, or, by accident 
“ A EAiDY sends her com|diments to the Um- Hushed with rage at the unskilful or unlucky 
blifr, and desires to know by ivhat ^other name play iff a partner. From such assemblies, in 
she may direct to him ; what are his set of wliataver humour I happened to enter them, 
friends, his amusements ; what his way of I was quickly forced to retire ; they were too 
thinking, with regard to the living world, and trifiing for me when I was grave, and too dull 
its ways ; in short, whether he Is a jiersoii now when 1 was cheerful.^ * 

alive, and in town? Jfhe be, she will do hei*- Yet I cannot but value myself upon this 
self the honour to write to him pretty often, token of regard from a lady who b not afraid to 
and hopes, fiYim time to time, to be 4he better stand before the torch of Truth. Let her not, 
for Ills advice and an imad versions ; for bis aiii- however,' consult her curiosity more thqn her 
madversions on her neighbours at least. But, prudence ; but reflect a moment on tlie fate of 
if he is a mere essayist, and troubles uot him- Semele, who mig|i^ have lived the favourite of 
self with the manners of the age, she is son'y Jupiter, if she could have been content with- 
to tell him, that even the genius and correctness out bis thunder. It is dangerous for mortal 
of an Addison will uot secui'e him^ fitem beauty, or teri*e8trial vii*tue» to’be examined by 
neglect.” * too strong a light. The torch of Truth shows 

No man is so much abstracted fiom common much that we cannot, and all that we would 
life, os not to feel a particular pleasure fivim not se^, ' In a face dimpled with smiles, it has 
the regard of the female world ; the calidid often discovered mtUevolence and envy, and de- 
writers of the first billet will not beoifbnded, tected, under jewels and brocade, the frightful 
that my liaste to satisfy a lady has hurried their ^ tonns ef poverty and distress. A fine liaud ol 
address too soon out of my mind, and that X re- cards have changed before it into a thousand 
fer them for a reply to some future paper. In spectres of sickness, misery and v^ation j and 
order to teli this curious Inquirer after my immense sums of mcftqsy, while the winner* 
other name, the anawer of a philosopher to a counted them with transport, have at the first 
man, who meeting him in the Street, desimd to glimpse of this unwelcome lustre vanished from 
see what he carried under his rioak ; X carry before him. If her ladyship therefore derigna 
It there,** says he, ” that you may not see it.** to continue her assembly, 1 would advise her 
But, though she is never to know my name, to shun such dangerous experiments, to sotUfy 
riie may often see my face ; for. 1 am of b^ herself with common appearances, and to light 
opinion, that a diurnal widter ought to view up hw apartments ratlgiT with myrtle than 
Ihe world, and that Ite who neglects his con* the torch of Truth. 

temporaries, may be with justice neglected by A nionsst young man saida his service to 
them. " • • the authomof the Ramblers and will be very 

“LaOy Eackrt sends comjdimcnts to the wilUng to Issist him in his work, but $s sadly 
lUmlder, and lets him know she shall have afi'Sd of being discouraged by having his first 
sards at her house, every Sunday, the remainder essay rqiected, adbgrace helies wotohyexperi* 
of the teonm, where ks will be sure of meeting enced in every offer he hed made ofit to every 
t D ‘ 
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MDT «f Tewy twit h« o<wk 

<bftflliiiii«e2fbythtiiting» witlioiit viuuty* tliftt 
ihifl faa* lito from a fitroui* of 

Mufie^' wbo vared Ids parforilant^e fik>m 

IHi and reserved jt to appettl witli 
mre in ilie l^mlder.'^ . 

I am equally a friend to modesty and enter.^ 
I^tae ; and therefore shall ^nk It an honour to 
liomspond with a man who possesses 

both in so eminent a degm* Youth ts. Indeed, 
the time in which thma qualities ouglit chleBy 
to be fbund ; modesty siito .well with Ineacped- 
ence, and entSrpHzo Wlth^ health and vigour, 
jmd an extensive |»ro|ipdct life, bne of my 
predecessors has Justly ohliei^> thgt, though 
modesty has %n amiaUe ahA wimtinh aiqieai^ 
ance^ it aught not ta hiudef the exertion of the 
active powers, hut that a man should shdw un-* 
der his blushes a lateif resolution. This point 
ofperfedtioh, nice as it U, my correspondent 
seems to have attained. T^t he is modest, his 
own declaratfun may evince ; and, 1 thin'k, the 
faient resohiUm may be discovered in his letter 
by an acute observer. 1 trill advise liim, since 
he so well deserves my precept^, sot to be dis- 
couraged though the llambler shoal# prove 
equally envious, or^tasteless, with the rest of this 
Aratemity. If his paper is refused, the presses 
of England ar^open, let him try the Judgment 
of the public. If, as it hm sometimes happened 
BiJn general combinations agidnst merit, he can- 
pot persuade the ^orld to buy his works, he may 
present them to hia fHends \ and if Bis friends 
are seized with the epidemical infatuation, and 
cannot find his genius, or will not confess it, let 
him then refiur his cause to posterity, and re- 
serve his labours fbr a wiser age. 

‘Thus have despatched some of my corres- 
pondents in the usual manner, with fiur words 
and general eivUity. But to'BhtiHa, the gay 
Flirtilla, what sh^ 1 reply ? Unable as 1 tm 
to lly, at her command, over land an^ seas, or 
to supply her from week to week with the fatil- 
ions of Paris, or the Intrigues* of Madrid, 1 
am yet not wiiling to incur her further displeaa-^ 
ure, and wquid save my papers fl*om her mon- 
^ key on any reasonable hums. By what propi- 
tiation, therefor^ ^ fi^nusr 

gravity^ apd open trembling, the future j 

letters of thb sprightly 'persecutor? To write 
in defmee of limsquttraides fa no easy task $ yet 
something dl$ealt ^4 darling may well be re- 
, quired, as the price of imporiapt kn approba- 
tion. 1 therefore (u t^i great emer- 

gency, a Wan ofh^ Ye{mtation; W|aylUb, who 
.pairing add^^ to has aicoempllstoents, no 
mm proficlmcy m the Wittttte philosiqihy, after > 
^ fifth peniwil of her .letter, Wftco out with 
kite these >oraks « cMi you,.|dr, 
*N0dWit thls^tmltig ^ 

hw ^w, at 

« devotes Ids m and hW la. 


baiths. to' hep service* Is there aty smbbora 
prejudtes Of odneation, that stands between theq 
and the most amiable of mankind? Behold# 
PlirtiUa, at thy feet, a man grown gray in tha 
otiidy of those noble aits by which right and 
: wrong may hO' confouiided ; by which reason 
i may he Uindsd, when we have a mind to escape 
ITom her itupectionj and caprice and appetite 
instated In uncontrclled command aifd boundless 
domlnkm ! ^ch a casuist may surely engage, 
with bevtainty of success, in vindication of an 
entertainment, which in an instant gives confi- 
dence to the timorous, and kindles ardour in the 
cold; an entert^nment where the vigilance of 
Jealousy Has so often been eluded, and the vir- 
gin is set free from the necessity of languishing 
in silence ; where *UI the outworks of chastity 
are aboUce d^olinhed; where the bean is liiid 
open without a blush ; wkere baslifulriess may 
survive virtue, and no wish is crushed under the 
frown of modesty. Far weaker Jniiuetice than 
FUftilla’s might gain over an advocate for such 
amusements. It was declared by lN>inpey, that 
if Jhe^ commonwealth was violated, he could 
stinup with his foot, and raise an anny out of 
the gnumd ; if the rights of pleasure are again 
invaded, let but Flirtilla crark her fan, neither 
pens nor swords shall be wanting at the sum- 
mons; the wit and the colonel shall march out 
at her command, and neither law nor reason 
shall stand before us."* 
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jVim i7/«dywe«e, non adijtis quatlt 
Mentem sacerdotum incoia Pythius, 

Non Lriher agvotnon acuta 
Wic^emimmpCorifttaHte^ era^ 

Trhtes at trot, Hoa. 

Tot 0 1 remember, nor the god of wine. 

Nor Pythian PUebus from his inmost shrine. 

Nor DlndytnenCf nor her priests possess'd, 

Can with their sonndiug cymbals shake tiie broauit^ 

' hike fiizious anger. feavcis. 

The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one 
of the seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial 
I of his knowledge and benevolence, was 
I M^tVf Be master of thy anger. He considered 
knger as the great disturber of human life, the 
cliief enemy both of public happiness and private 
franquilUty, and thought that he could not lay 
on posterity a stronger obligation to reverence 
his memory, than by leaving them a salutart 
eantlon against this outrageous passion. 

' ' t ■ " ■ " 

* The four billets in this paper wore wriiten by Miss 
Mulso, af (norwards Mrs. Chapone, who surrired 
this ^ork more than half a century, and dfed Dec; 

Ifiot; See an aecoimt' of her m the PiMbca te 
tee Adrentmte!^ " lirttieh Sssayis^b reh 
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To what latitude Ferlander tulglit ezten4 Oie It la uurd^ not ^ bo observed without Indlg- 
word, the btevHyof his pm^t wlUsc^rceolw notion^; thatiiio&inay be{iiaudof ttiindsmaui 
low us to conjecture. From anger, in its fuU enot^h^^to U aOtlsM with this treatment ; 
Import, protracted into malevolence, and exert- wretehei o^hoorb p^ud to obtain the pr^^Jego 
cdinrewnge, arise, Indeed, many of thb evils to <tfmadment;andcan,witho^t8)lame,rmd^with^^ 
which* the life of man is eaqios^d. By anger regret^ consider thsniselves as receiving hourly 
operating upon power are produdedr the subveiw pardons from,0ielr colUpahlons* and giving 
sion of cities, the desolatlpii of countrleB, the theiA continue nppoxtaiiidsa pf exinrcising 
massacre of nations, and all those dreadful and patience^ and j^oasUng ^eif^ ^ieUtoncy* 
astonishing calamities which dll the histories of Frjde is undoubtedly the origintil, of anger ; 
the world, and which could not be read ht any but’^tride, like eveigir other passion, if it onpa 
distant point of time, when the passions stand breaks loose from i*easoii, counteracts Its own 
neutral, and every motive and principle are left purposes. iVfassionate inan^ upon the i-eview 
to its natural force, without some doubt of the of his day,* wiU have very few gratifications to 
truth of the relation, did we not see the some offer to hig pride, when he has considered how 
causes still tending to the same effects, and only *hls outrages weire caused, why tbgy were borne^ 
acting with less vigour for want of the same and in what they are likely to end at last, 
concurrent opportunities, s Tbdbe sudden bursts of rage generally break 

‘ But this gigantic and enormous species of out upon small occasions ; for life, unhappy as 
anger falls not properly under the animadyer- it is, cannot supply greal evils as frequently as 
sion of a writer, whose chief end is the tcgu- the man of fire thinks it fit to he enraged j thevs- 
lation of common life, and whoso pi'ecepts are to fore the drat rcfteclion upon his Violence, must 
recommend themselves by their general use. Nor idiow him that he is mean enough to be driven 
Is this essay intended to expose the tragical or fi*om his post by every petty incident, tliat ho 
fatal effects even of private malignity. «e is the mere slave of casualty, and that his reason 
an^er which I propose n»w foi* my subject. Is and yiltue are in the power of the wind, 
such as makes those who indulge it more troub^ One motive there is of these loud extravagan- 

some than formidable, and ranks them raOiSr ces, whictf a man is carefid to conceal from 
wiUi hornets and wasps, than with basilisis others, and does not alu'iiys discover to himself, 
and lions. I have, therefore, prefixed a motto^ He that finds his knowledge naiTow, and his 
which characterises this passion, wot so much aiguments weak, and by consequence his suf- 
by the mischief that it causes, as by the noise ftuge not much regarded, Is sometimes in hope 
that it utters. • ^ of gaining that attention by his clamoiu'S Which 

There is in the world a certain class of mor- he cannot otherwise obtain, and is pieced with 
tals, known, and contentedly known, by the vememberlng, that at least he made himself 
appel ation of jxissioTuit^ mens who Imagine them- heard, that he had the power to Interrupt those 
selves entitled by that distinction to be provok- whom he could not confute, and suspend the 
ed on every slight occasion, and to vent their fiodsioh which he could not guide, 
rage in vehement and flei'ce vooifiBi’ations^du- Of this kiud is the fuiy to whiidi many men 
rioiua menaces and licentious reproifchea. Their give way among their servants bnd domestics; 
rage, indeed, for the most part, fumes away they feel tfielr own ignorance, t||iey sec their 
ill outcries of injury, and protestations of ven- owiiio»|gnificancc ; and therefore tfagy endeav- 
geance, and seldom proceeds to actual violence, ouPi by their fiii'y, to fright away, contempt 
unless a drawer or linkboy falls in thoir way; from befoi*8 them, when they know it must fol- 
but they interrupt the quiet of those that hap- low them behind, and think themselves emi* 
pen to be withiii the reach of their damourg, nently masters, when they see one folly tamely 
oh^trllct the course of conversation, and; dlMurb complied with, only lest rafusal or delay should 
the enjoyment of society. provoke them to a gretCtsr. • * 

Men of this kind are lometimos not wldioot These temptatioyii cannot but be owned to 
iinderstaiiding or virtue, and are, therefore, not have some force. It is so little pleasing to any 
always treated with the severily Which their ma n to see himself wholly overlooked in the 
neglect of tlie case of all about them might Just-, mass m' tilings, thgt he may be allowed to try 
ly provoke; they have obtained a kind of pre- a few expedients for m’oeuring tome kind oi 
scription for their folly, and are eonsidei'ed by supplemental dignity, ftid use some eadegvour * 
their companions as under a predominant in- to add weight, by the Wolence of hla temper, 
flu«*ncp, that leaves them not masters of their to the lightness of his other powers. But this 
ennduet or language, as acting without con* has now been hmg practised, arid found, upon 
sclousiifsR, and rushing intes mischief with, ^ the most exact es^Uiate. not: tit , produce od van. 
mist before their eyes ; they are ther^re pitied iag|S eqm^ to Its incotiveniences ; tor it appears 
rather than censured, and their sallies are pass- n^t that a m{in can by riptoOr, tumult, and 
ed over as the involuntary blows of a man ogl- Hnsterp alter any, one's opinion of his under* 
uted bv the spasms of a convulsion. standi ngi m* gain liifiucnoe, ea^pt over th 
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I «r UrtuM biva Mad* )iU 3«|pMri> 
(Afik ^ 

feMrtif,fa»bWiA«aami,andlM»r^ *Mi- 

vafit9| but rBit of tbo worW 

^ nuid hB HrilFhav® the comfoirt at lent 
ofthlnkliif, that he live® offSlf faiEil contei|;i|»t 
hatredi emotioiia to* which iri$4om aiid vir-' 
tu^ would bB idways unwIUUig to give oecaiolon. 
!le has contrived ohiy to make those fear hi(n> 
whom every reasonable beings fe ehdeavo^ng 
to^endear by kindness, arid'feust content himself 
With the pleasure of n ifetoined by 

tramplilig on them who >ednld nOt msi|ti He 
^nust perceive that tbo appwheiasion which his 


hfhittBnt ^hkt to its glint Nothing Is more 
or there miserable than the old age el 
apwsuiiimate man. When the vigour of youth 
him, and his amusements pall with fee- 
fuii^t.^Tepo^ti0n, his occasional rage sinks by 
decay ^'St^f^gth into peevlidiness ; that pfevish- 
nessi fer want of novelty and variety, becomes 
habitiiid ; the world fells off feom around him, P 
md he is left, as Homer expresses it,*^ftivflMi 
«%, to deyonr his own heart in solitude and con- 
tempt? 

No* 1^] SAtruaBAY, Aphxb B8, 17&0, 




Ji^xereere sales inlsr couvtvia passU,- 

^ ndtls, St aeri 

Asperltate careHS, posttoque per omnia fastUf 
Inter ut eequolis unus uumerarls amtcos, 
ObsequUimqm Seees, et amorem quarts amando. 

LUCAUUS ad risoNSSi. 

Unlike the ribald whose licentious Jest 
Pollutes bis banquet* and insults hU ^est; 

isoalth and grandeur easy to descend* 

5M> joy^t to lose the master in the friend : 

We round feg board the cheerful nuudals see* ^ 
Gay wife the smile of bland equality ; 

2lb aocial care the gracious lord dU^ns ; 

Lore puHnpts to lore, and revcrenco roverenro 
gains. 
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up the felicity of being loved, without fining 
the honour of being reverenced. 

But this is not th% only 111 consequence, of 
the frequent indulgence of this blustering pas- 
sion, which a man, by often calling to his assist- 
ance^ Will teach in a short time, to intrude be- 
fere the summons, to rush upon him With 
ircailitless violence, and Without any previous 
natiee of its approach. He will And hhnself 
liable to be Indamed at the trftt touch of 
cation, and unable to retain his resentment, till 
he has 8 full conviction of the offen^ to propor- 
tion his anger Ip the cause, or to regulate by 
prudence or by duty. When a man has onOe 
^suffered his mind to be thugvitiated, he becomes 
one of the m<M3t hateful and unhappy beings. 
He can give no security to himself that he ^Ball 
not, at the next interview, alienate by some sud- 
den transport his dearest feienik; or brsidc out, 
upon some slight contradiction, into such, terms 
of rudeness as can never be perfectly forgotten. 
Whoever converses with him, Uv5es with the 
suspicion aud solicitude of a man that jdays with 
a tame tigrr,^ways under a necessity of watch- 
ing the monjent Ju which the capricious sari^e 
sh^l baghr to gro wL ^ 

It is by l>rior, in a j^ansgyWc on the Earl 

of I^rset, feat his servants used*to put feem- 
erlv^Jn his way wlien he «ngiy> b^uss 
he wfe sure jo recompense them for au'y fefdig- 
^ nhies which he made thetoi suifer. This le fee 
'round of a paeelorfete luan’s life ; he pantruets 
debts wlam he is l^iOus, which hid visine, if 
he has ohtlgm |dld, to dfechafgu at the 
mum of reason.^ I|ei#p«nds his fene itt out- 
rfige aiid ocktiovriNjipneiit^ injury and iwpara- 
tion. Or, If feet^ be j^y Who h^etio> hhittmlf 
irt oppri!ssi<^ and juetjfjta'iibo, wropg^ bsenuss 
be hist H, hjh IpsiuOibttiW ^ mahihljlildl 
,3|^«rtofhi%|pj»e.or4itfe;hkppla^i 
^^Iberate iio hmty fcHy^yaggi^vatm pofelaiiee 


Ag yon sifem to have devoted your labours to 
virtue, I cannot forbear^ to Inform you of one 
spstcles of cruelty with which the life of a man 
of letters perhaps does not often make him nc- 
qwinted ; and whieh, as it seems to produce no 
other advantage to those that practise it than a 
ehdttsgratifliOilUon of thoughtless vanity, may 
beeohte less coUnnon when it has been once ex- 
posed In Its radons forms, and its full magni- 
tude. 

I am fee daughter of a country gentleman, 
whose femily Is numerous, and whose estate, 
not at drst sulKelent to supply us with affluence, 
has bOen lately so much impaired by an unsuc- 
cessful lawsuit, that all the younger children 
are obliged io try such means as their education 
afflnds them, for procuring the necessaries of 
life. Distress and curiosity concurred to bring 
me to London, where I was received by a rela- 
don wife the cbldn^ which misfortune gener- 
al^ duds. A wfeh, a long week, I lived with 
my cousim before iihe most vigilant inquiry 
muld proeuire ua fee least hopes of a place, in 
wtdfe time, % wmmuoh better qualified to bear 
UlMho vexations' of servitude. The first two 


«*“«“* to litr »«. "ni only 

ha mu offer for t X ' ,V . • - • 


wMlwd I had fiht been quite so well bred ; but 
^pe^e comply wife their cimimstsnees. 
IThH^feity, however, was soon ait an end ; and 
r !.^w the iTmainfeg part of the week, I Hew® 
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•v«ry Hour of the prldo of my family, the obsti- 
iMLcyof mythther, and of people better bora ^len 
niyBelf that were common servante. 

At last^ on Saturday noon, she told me, ^ItK 
very visible satisfaction/ that Mrs. Bombasipe, 
ihe greait eilk-mcrcer's lady^ wanted a maid, 
and a ftpe place it would be, for there would ^ 
*' nothing to do but to cleoA my mistress’s room, 
get up herjinen, dress the young ladies, wait at 
tea in the ihoming, tidce care of a littl^ miss 
Just come from nume, and then sit down to my 
needle. But madam was a woman of gflP^spi- 
rit, and would not be contradicted, and therefore 
I should take care, for gooA places were im|i 
easily to be got. ^ \ ^ 

With these cautions I waited on Madam Bona^ 
hasine, of whom the firat sight gave me no ra- 
vishing ideas. She was two yai*ds rouftd the 
waist, her voice was at once loud and sgueoking, 
and her face brought to my mind the picture of 
the full moon. Are you the young woman, 
says she, that are come to offer yourself? It to 
strange when people of substance want a ser- 
vant, how soon it is the town-talk, fint^^y 
know they shall have a belly-full that live ^th 
sft. Not like people at the otlie); end of the 
town, we dine at one o'clock. But 1 never mcc 
any body without a character ; what friends do 
you come off? 1 then told her that my father 
was a gentleman, and tiiat we had been unfor- 
tunate.— A great misfortune indeed, to come to 
me, and have three meals a-.day ! So your fathei* 
was a gentleman, and you are a genthswomap 1 
auppose : such gentlewomen !— Madam, 1 did 
not mean to claim any exemptions, 1 only an- 
swered your inquiry— Such gentlewomen { peo- 
ple should set their children to good trades, aiAd 
keep them off the parish. Pray go to the other 
end of the town, ^ere are gentlewomen, gf they 
w'oiild pay their debts : I am sure* we have lost 
enough by gentlewomen. Upon this, her bread 
fw;e grew broader with triumph, and I was 
afraid she would have taken me for the plea- 
sure of continuing her iasuU ; but hapi>ily .the 
next word was, I*ray, Mrs. gemtJewomim, 
troop down stairs.- You may believe I obeyed 
her. 

1 returned and met with a better recefitioji 
from my cousin tlum I eapocted $ for while 1 
WHS out, she had heard that Mrs. Btundish, 
whi>se husband had lately been raised from a 
clerk in an office^ to be commissioner of the ex- 
cise, had taken a fine house, and wanted amaidi 

To Mrs. Standish 1 weht, and, after hay^g . 
waited six houm, was at last admitted to thp fop 
of the stairs, when ahe came out of lier iwmn. 
with two of her company. There was a Isnell 
of punclL So, young womanpyou wani a {dace f 
whence do you come ?— Fimn the country, Ma- 
4aAi."^Ycs, they oU come out of the cmnilry. 
Asid what brought you to town, a bsstai*d ? 
Where do you lodge?— At tlit* Seven- 


What, yoO neter luiard of the foundllng-ltoiips \ 
Upon this, tliejf all laughed so obstreperously, 
that 1 took the opportunity of sneaking^ oft In 
the tpmidt., . . < 

I then heard of a pl^o at an elderfy lady's, 

’ l^e was at cards; ^t two lioiilrs, 1 was told, 
she would speak 10 She asked me if I could 
keep an account, and ostood me to write. 1 
^ap#e two lines ohtaof^Pme book that lay by 
her. Sto Pondered what people meant ipfiireed 
up poor girls to write at that rate. I suppose, 
Mrs. Hirt, If^ was to see your work, it would 
be fitii^q^l^You may walk, I will, not have , 
love-^ters written from my house to e^*ery ^ 
in the street. 

jpi iWi ^ya after, ) went oh tho same pursuit 
to Ijtidy Xiofty, dressed as 1 - was diivcted, in 
what nttle ornaments 1 had, because she had 
lately got a place at court. U^^n the fimt light ^ 
of me,, she turns to the woman that showed me 
in. Is this the lady that^wants a place ? Pray 
what place would you have, Miss ? a maid of 
honour’s place ? ^rvauts now-a-da}^ !— Ma- 
dam, 1 heard you wanted— Wanted what? 
Bem^^dy fitter than myself? A pretty servant 
ifirieea ! I should be afraid to speak to her. I 
suppose, MiU. Minx, these fine hands cannot 
bear wetting— a servant indeed ! Pray move off 
—1 qm resedved to be the hea<^ person in this 
house. You u^e ready dressed, the taverns wiD 
be open. * « 

1 went to inquire for tbe next place in a clean 
linm^ gtiwn, and heard the servant tell his lady, 
th^e was a young woman, but he saw she would 
not do. 1 was l^ught up, however. Are you 
the trollop that has tlie impudence to come for 
my place ? What, you have hired that nasty 
gown, and are come to stefil a ^ter.— Madam, 

1 Imve another, tfnt being ob|2pd to walk.— 
Tuen these are your monnerk with your 
blttohes and your oourte^es, to (‘^le to me in 
your wgrst gown.— Madam, give m* leave to ^ 
wait upon you in my other.— Walt on me, you 
saucy sluti ^lien you are sure of coming. 1 
could not tot such a drab come near me. Here, 
you ^irl that came up with her, hage you touch- 
ed her ? If you have, ^ wash your hands before^ 
you dress me. Such tiuUoii^ Gel you down.* 
What, whimpering ? Piuy walk. 

I W'ent away with tears ; foi* my cousin hud < 
lost all jtotience. However, she told me, bbat 
having a respect lor my ndations, she was will- 
ing to keep me out of ^e street, imd would let^ 
me have another week. 

; Th% first day of this iit^ak I iaW two pla^. 

one 1 was asked where I, ^;Iived ? Add 
upon my anstrer, was; told by the lady, that 
people idiottld qmaHfy in ordinary 

pli^, for*she should Aeteirliavedoiicif shewas 
to follow girls about. At Wke ethor house 1 was 
a smirking hussy, and that, sweet face I might 
makr money her part, it was a ttfie 
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her new tto tOttaay cfieatm 
lieivelf bundieme. « 
til e tliw nebi dttjr* vein *iN«^ 
entry, where 1 waited «i^ home erery d^y 
piwure of eeeiiig tSie »^ent| peep et me, 
and gq »way Uiighini(.*-«wdaia will etreiicii*' 
her amaU ehaalut in the entry ; she wiU know ' 
thh hotiee agAln.‘-*At wnset the two dnt days 
I WfM told, that my lady vonid see me 
low, Itod on the tliird, that her wohmui stayed* 
My week Was now near its add, and 1 
had no hopes of a place* My.rolatloii| who 
always laid upon me the hlanoe of tr(^y^isear- 
tage, told me that 1 must leam to hum^e my- 


ao^lod bat, perhaps, a ftw ribands beiSre they 
ware left off by her lady.-<->Sir, answered f, 
why should yon, by supposing me n thief, insult 
Ope (inm wlmm you hare received no injury ?— 
Insult ! says the lady; are you come ho 

I a servant, you saucy baggage, and talk of insult- 
ing ? What will this world come to, if a gentle- 
man may not jest with a servant ! .Well, such 
servants ! pray he gone, and see when you will 
have t|^ honour to be so In&ulted again. Ser- 
vants insulted fine time !— Insulted i Get 
dowh stairs, you slut, or the footman sholl lu« 
suit you* 

^ The last day of the last week was now coming, 


self, sad that oil great ladles hud pat%iilan^d my kind cousin tdked of sending me down 
ways . that Ifrl went on in that manner, shlrfeu the waggon to preserve me from bad courses. 


could not tdl who would keep me; she hod 
known many thdt had refused places, adf their 
dothe^ ipd beg in thegtneis. 

It was to no purpose that the refusal was de- 
clared by me to be never on my side ; I whs 
reasoning against Interest and against stupidity; 
Aud therefore 1 comforted myself with the hope 
of siiooeeding better In my next attempt and 
went to Mrs. Courtly, a very fine lad;^ who 
had routes at her house, and saw the best oom- 
pany in town. 

I had not Waited two hours before 1 was 
called up, and fipind Mr. Courtly andhls^y at 
pl^tuct, in the height of good humour. *Ais 1 
i» looked on as a favoumble sign, and stood at the 
lower^end of the room, In cjcpoetation of the 
common questions. At last Mrv Courtly called 
out, often a whisper, Stand facing the light, that 
one may see you.^1 changed my pla<*e, and 
blushed. They frequently turned their eyes 
upon me, and seemed to discover many subjects 
of merriment j for at every look they whl&pcred 
and laughed whja the most viblent agitations of 
delight. At )Jk Mr. Courtly <»jed out, Is that 
colour your /tnu, <hild?— Yes, says the lady, If 
•he has awf robbed the kitchen hsartl^— This 
was so happy a conceit, that It renewed the 
storm of laughter, and tbey'thre# ^wn their 
cards in hopes of better siwwt iWlulir tlien 
called me tq^her, and hnpm with an aflbeiod 
jSmlVf to inquire what f ooold do? But first 
turn about, and ^et ns* see your fine shape. 
Well, what are you fit for, Mum? Yon 
would find your tongue, t auppeee, in tha 
kitchcn.—No, iio» opys Jifo, Courtly, the girl’s 
A good gill yet, but I am nflmtd a brisk young 
^^fellww, with fine tags on lihi shouldim.TCoine, 
child, htdd lip yoilr head; Wbai! you bate stole 
||«tblng.^^.Not >e|, sa;^ the tady, but shejbi^ 

Uf Mn) your heart qttickly.*-..|taps was a laugh 
Mid^triue^ prolonged by the 

T , . . , rgnjcsi, At 


fouftialon wlibh I could no hmg«r . 

!?? jrroliected het^ielf i StolSl ikH^t 

ir J bsdber, Ishoodd wauAher: fiirtlaUdom*. 

»nw* T<M J«* tiM 

*‘**’'“^* *0 * •« iwddi tort 


But in the morning she came and told me that 
she had one trial more for me; Kiiphemia 
wanted a maid, and perhaps I might do for her ; 
Ibr, like me, she must fall her crcht, being forced 
to lay down her chaidot upon the loss of half her 
fbriune by bad securities, and with her way of 
llting Iier money to every body that pretended 
it, she could have little beforehand ; 
thmfore I might serve her, for, with all her 
fine sense, she must not pretend to be nice. * 

^ went immediately, and met at the d(H»r a 
yo'Wig gentlewoman, w ho told me she had hei self 
been hired that morning, but that she was 
ordei-ed to bring any that offered up stalls. I 
was accordingly introduced to Kuphcmia, who, 
when I came In, laid down her hook, and t<dd 
mq that sifb sent for me not to gmtity an idle 
curiosity, but lest my disappoiiitnu nt might be 
made still more grating by mchility, that she 
was in pain to deny any thing, much more >^}iat 
was no fii^our ; that she saw noUiing in my up. 
pearauce which did not make her wish tor my 
coifipBf y ; hut that another, wliose i laims might 
perhaps be equal, had come before me, 'I’lie 
thought of being so near to such a place, and 
missing it, brought teais into my eyes, and iny 
sobs hindered me from rLtuming my ai know, 
lodgments. She iwe up coul used, and suppos- 
ing by mj concern that X was distiessed, placed 
me by her, and made me tell her my story: 
which when she had heard, she put two guineas 
In my hand, mdering me to lodge near lier, and 
make use of her table till she could provide fiir 
me. I atu now under her protectioit, niid know 
not how to show my gratitude better than by 
giving this aecotuit to the llmubler, 

ZOSIMA, 






Kp* IS*] I’vs&UAT, Mat I, 1760. 
CMimlccifMtfae tegee, ef vhu fQrtus et ti «..» non# 
• And let not wiue Or auger wrest 
fh' mtiUNted secret fiom >oiir Lrsaet.— 

FaAaoiju 

tsr is related by Quintus Curtins, that the Fer- 
alans always conceited an m vincible €Oiiiem|<t 
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9f anuiQ who had violated the laWif otiecnscr : 
/hr they thought, thaC» however he ixMghf he de- 
ficient in the qnalitlee requisite to actual' 

1eiioe> the negative virtues at least wen it his 
power, iand though he perhaps cotdd 'Uot tpeak 
well i^he was to try, it was still easy for him 
not to speak* 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of se- 
xrecy, theyaeem to have ronsidered It as Oppos- 
ed, not to treachery, but loquacity, and to have 
conceived tlte man whom they thus censured 
not frighted by menaces to reveal, or bribed by 
promises to betray, but incited by the 
pleasure of talking, or some other motive equally 
trifling, to lay open his heart without reflection 
and to let whatever he knew slip from him, only 
for want of power to retain it. Whether, by 
their settled and avowed scorn of thoughUess 
talkers, the Persians were able to diffuse to any 
great extent the virtue of taciturnity, we are 
hindered by the distance of those times from be- 
ing able to discover, there being very few mem- 
oirs remaining of the court of Fersepolis, nor 
any distinct accounts handed down to us pf their I 
oflice-clerks, their ladies of the bodrahanmr 
tluar attorneys, their chamber-maids,' or their 
footmen. * 

I n these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appCam 
W'holly to have lost its effect upon tlie conduct 
of mankind ; for secrets are so seldom k^t, that 
ft may with** some reason be doubted, whcthei* 
the ancients were not mistaken in dheir first 
postulate, whether the quality of retattion be*so 
generally bestowed, and whether a ser^et has 
not some subtle volatility, by which it escapes 
Imperceptibly at the smallest vent, or so^ne pow- 
er of fermentation, by which it eitpanda itself 
eo as to burst the heart that wdfi not |^v% it 
way, • 

Those that study either the JMy or t^e mind 
of man, very often find the most specious and 
pleasing theory falling under the wciglkt of con- 
trary experience ; and, instead of gratifying their 
vanity by inferring'eflecis from causes* they are 
alw'ays reduced at last to conjecture cauM from 
effects. That it is easy to be secret, the specn- 
iatist can demonstrate in his retreat* and there- 
fore thinks himself justified in placing confi- 
tence ; the man of the world knows, that, whe- 
ther diflicult or not, It is nndominqn, and there- 
fore finds himself rather inclined to search after 
the reason of this uiiiversal failure in one of the 
most important duties of society. 

The vanity of being known to he trusted with 
a secret, is generally one of the chief motives to 
disclose it; for however absurd it may he 
thought to boast an honourohy sai act whicht 
shows that it Was coufeared without merit, yet 
most men seem rather inclined to confess the 
want of virtue than of importance, and more 
WlUltifly show their influence, though at the 


f ar 

expense of their probity, than dUde through^ 
With no other i^sasum than the private consid^ 
oustiess of flinty ; which* while It is preserve 
inUst Wwichduhiniplsi^ except f^om the^aingla 
person who tr^and^k^ws it. 

. Thero M inanp^ys ’ ft^ telling a shcret, by 
which a man exemjj^iiimself iVom the re- 
proaches of his consciem?^ ami gmtifieshis^^^ 
without suffering himself to believe that he im- 
pairs his virtue. He tells the private affairs of 
his, patron, or his friend, only to those from 
wj^om he would not conceal his own ; he tfdls 
them tq^thosi^svho have no temptation to betray 
the trU^ vr with a denunciation of a certain for- 
fefturaof hls friend^'p, if he discovei's that they 
p|becoflie piiblic. • 

Secrets are very frequently told^n the first ar- 
dour of kindness, or of love, for tlie sake of 
proving, by so important a sacrifice, sincerity or 
tenderness ; but witli thf^ motive, tJumgh it be 
strong iiritself, vanity concui*s, since every man 
desires to be most esteemed by those whom he 
loves, or with whom he converses, with whom 
he passes his hours of pleasure, uud to whom he 
retires from business and fi-bm f^arc. 

I WlAn the discovery of secrets is under consi- 
deration, there is always a distinction carefully 
to be made between our own and those of au- 
oUier; those Of which we are fhlly masters, as 
they Wffect only our own iut^est, and those 
which arc,ii^osited with us in trust, and involvs 
the happiness or convenience o( such as we have 
no right to expose to hasard. To tell our own 
secrets la geikerally folly, but that folly is with- 
out guilt ; to communicate those with which we 
ate intrusted is idways treachery, and treachery 
fmr the most part combined with folly. 

Thejre have. Indeed* been some enthusiastie 
and imtlonal sealots for frien^hip, who have 
maintidDed* and perhaps believeoMat one friend 
has aright to all that is in possessi^ of another ; ’ 
and flmt, therefore* It is a violatioiKqWnduesi 
to exem jt any secret from this boun^ss coufi- 
dsnee. AocMdingly* a late female minister of 
state* has been shameless enough to inform the 
world, that she used, when she wanted to ex- 
tract any thing fi*om her soveFeign, to rendud 
her of Montaigne's who bm deter-* 

milled, that to tell a secret to a friend is no 
Wach of fidelity, because the number of per- 
sons trusted is not multiplied, a man and hfe 
friend being virtually theaame* 

JThat 8 w£ a fallacy could be imposed open 
any human understuiding, or that an author** 
could ^ave advanced a pOsttioa so remote iVom 
truth and reason, .any other ways tiiian as a do- 
claimer, to show to what mttent he could stretch 
his inu^lnation, s^d with whut , sireugth ho 
cou^ presf his principle, wotdd scarcely have 
been credible, had not ti^s My kindly shown 

0 Sarah, Butchosq of Maflbctough.— C. 
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49 hovr far waplmaiii may bo di*luded, or In* 
diibwica amuood. But 9inc6 it ap|>earf« that even 
thIO baa beln able» with th^ help of a 

atruiij^eaiiv* to repose in quieb <*{>991 9ba tindeiv 
Btandiiig ef another ^ uu^lead hoAOst ditten- 
tlous, ai/d an understandiqi;' not coritemptihlOt* 
U may not bt» fiupriilu<a4s to remark, that those 
thin^ whirh are comuiou among fi lends are 
oaiy stieh as either possesses In his own right, 
and ran alienate or d«'stroy withoat injtii^yio 
any other person. Without this limitation, 
coniioenre must run on without end, the second 
person may toil the secret to the u]K>n. the 
same principle as be received it i1|pm the first, 
and a third may hand it forward to a fourth, 
till at lest it is told in the rqnnd of fel^'ndbhip ttii| 
them fiom wfioui it was the first intention to 
eoiiceal it. « 

1 he confidence wiih h Caius has of tlie faith- 
fulness of Tttliis is noifiifig more than an opinion 
Tihioh hiniNelf <aniiot know to be ti‘ue, and 
which Claudius, nho first tells his secret to 
Caius, may know to be thUe ; and therefore the 
irust is t3*ansferred by Cains, if he reveal What 
liab been told him, to one fivim whom the person 
originally concerned would iiaie nitUMd It: 
and whatever may be tiie event, Caius has haz- 
arded the hapfdiiess of lus fiiend, without ne* 
eessity and witliout |>ermjsislon, and has put that 
emst in the ha&d of forimm which was given 
only to virtue. ^ 

^ AU the argiunfitts upon wldab a man who i^i 
teliifig the private alfsirs of another may ground 
his confidence of security, he must upon refi^'o** 
tion Imdw to he uncertain, because he finds 
them without effeiat upon himself. When he is 
imagining that l^tlus WlU be cautious, fi'om a 
regatd to his interest, his reputation, or his 
duly, he ought^ refiect that he is himself at 
that ioatant jfcting in opporilion to all these 
' Msons, aiu^vealing what interest, reputation, 
and dttt^j|^^il&s«t him to copoeak 
Every one faels that tn his own case he should 
foasider the uuui incapable of who be- 
lieved himself at liberty to tell whatever he kne w 
to the firbt whom he should oonchide deserving 
of his own cAifideoce; therefore Caius, inadmit- 
* ting TIlius tp the«fiair| imparted only tohlimelf 
must know that he violates his faith, siace be acts 
contrary to the intention of Claiullusir to whom 
that fidth was given. For premises of filend- 
hhip are, like aU others, useloisand vain, unless 
they are made In same known sansS| adjusted 
k and acknowledged by both parties. 

1 am not Ignorant |hat many questions may 
be otarted relating to the duty of secrecy* where 
afialas are of public ooneern ; where subsa. 


gree of obllgatton, and that tlie principles upon 
which a man Is chosen for a confidant may not 
always equally constrain him. But these scru- 
ples, if not too intricate, are of too extensive con- 
itfioilUlQa for my present purposis, nor are they 
such aS generally occur hi common life ; and 
(hough casuistical knowledge be useful in proper 
hands, yet It ought bv no means to he carelessly 
exjfiosrd, since mosv will use it raither to lull 
than to awaken their Own consciences $ and the 
threads of reasoning, on which truth is susiieud** 
ed, are frequently drawn to such SubdHy, that 
common eyes cannot perceive, and common sen. 
sibilify cannot feel them. 

The wlmle doctrine as well as ]>raot!ce of se- 
errry, it eo perplexing and dangerooi, that, next 
to him who is compelled to trust, I think him 
unhappy who is chosen to be trusted ^ for he is 
often in\olvi4 in scruples lyithout the liberty of 
calling in the help of any other undeistonding ; 
he Is frequently dj*awn into guilt, under the ap- 
pearance of friendship and honesty ; and some- 
times subject to suspi ion by the treachery of 
ot^rsi^who are engaged without hts knowledge 
indme same sobimies ; for be that has one con- 
fidant has genet ally more, ond when he i^ at 
last betia^iB is in doubt on whom be bhall fix 
(fie crime. 

The rules therefoi'e that i shall pi opose con- 
ceniing wcrec), and from which I think it not 
safe to del late, without tong and exact delibcia- 
tion, ai*e— Nesor to solicit the knowledge ol a 
scu'ct ^^ot willingly, nor without m<my limi- 
tffiions, to ocupt siuh loiifideucc when it is 
oifeic*d. When a si^eret is once adinitled, to con* 
sider Uie ti’ust as of a very high nature, imjMiit- 
ant as society, and sacred as truth, and therefore 
not to be violati^l for any incidental conieni- 
eiqpe, or 8lighk**l>pf‘srance of contrary fitness. 
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Sit hnpar stbi i 

fiure such a various rteatnre ne'er wAb knoun. 


Ml ari^ire of the trust; that the«manner la 
jshteh the seuist was told may ebang^ thfi dc- 

sThoi sf ijoeen Ajme.-C, 


Among the many inconsistencies which folly 
produces, or infirmity siilfers, in the human 
mind, there has often been obsei*ved a manifest 
and striking contrariety between the life of an 
author and his writings ; and Milton, in a letter 
to a learned stranger, by whom he had been 
V}site<l, with great reason congratulates himself 
Upon the consciousness of being found equal to 
his qwn character, and having preserved in a 


qfisht reasoii'i may arise to alter the ap{N'a3*anea^ ;)>r!vata and familiar interview, that reputation 


which his works had procured him. 

I'hose whom the appearance of virtue, of 
the evidence of genius, have tempted to a 
» carer knowledge of the writer in wliosa per* 
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fyrmBne^^b6y may bc^ ibund, h^iVe h-e is i{n4!^Wit; cir because bo Is timoroiia;. be lb 

ISreqiient reawn to rei^at their Wlo^ty ; sometin^* iM^fl to knomb Vhat Is r!ght, a/fd 
bubble that a^r|ded jbeto^ them' ba» bsi^e sometimes l^leudlb or enemies dliig:ent to 
common water a! the toueh; the phant^,ci|^ dec^velii)!iK« \ ; • , " ' * 

. perfection has Yanished, when they wh^e^ to We ari^ ^^foVi ^ to wbiider th|U most 
press it tip their boeom. They have W the faii, amidst in 

pleasure 4^ imagining how far humanity may the obse)hrin<^ '^j^|^e whicluheylay 

be exaited> and, perhaps, fdlt themsdveslessin- down in solitodei ^dty, with 
dined to toil up the steeps of riiiiue, rt^efli th^ a mhid tinhhis^ Md Wlilf himb^rttcb- 
obs<u*ve those who seem best, able to poljjt the eA, It U tlto conditW of Otir pt^lit state to 
way, loitering below, as either aft’aid of the ! see more than we can attain ; the vigi^ 

labour, or doubtful of the reward* . j lance' and ehutlon' can never main^hn single 

It has long been the custom of the orientel day of unmingfed innocence, much less can tito 
monarchal to fajide themselves in gaittens an^ utmost effiStta of Indirporated mind reach the 
palaces, to atoid the convei^tion of manhind, j||imamite of speculative virtue^ 
and to be known to their subjects only by their It is, hbwever, nbctosarylTor thp idea of per- 
edicts. The same policy is no less necessary to fectidn to be pi^poited, that we may have some 
him that writes, than to him that goverd&i for djectfo which our endeavours are to be direct- 
men would not moth patiently submit to be od$ and ^,,ihat, is tbe^most deficient in the 
taught than commanded, by one known to have duties of Ute, makes, some atonemeulf for hie 
the same follies and weaknesses with' them- faults, if he warns others against his Own fail- 
selves. A sudden intruder into the closet of an iiig% and hinders, by the salubrity of Ills ad- 
authov would peihaps feel equal indignation monitiona, the contagion 6f his example* 
with the oflicer, who having long soiidtom^- Kothing U moto Uiniist, however common, 
mission into the presence of Sardanapalus, ^w than to dtorgp with hypocrisy him that ex- 
him not consulting upon laws, iig|ulring Into pressef real ibr those virtues which be neglects 
gi‘iovaiices, or modelling armies, but employ|dl to practise; Since he maybe sinceirdy convinced 
in feminine amusements, and directing the la- of the advantoges ^ conquering hie passions, 
dies in their work. vHtltoUt having yet Obtained' the victory, as a 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that man ma^y bo confident of IINI Sdvantages of a 
for many reasons a man writes much better voyage, bra joumesa without having oonrageor 
than he lives. For without entei’ing. into re- industry to undertake It# and may honestly re- 
fined speculations, it may he shown n^ch eai^er commend to' others titbsn attempts whibh he 
to design than to perform. A man proposes his neglects himself ' ‘ ^ • 

schemes of life in a state of abstraction and die- Iho interest whbdi corrupt part of man- 

engagement, exempt from the entlcemente of kind have in hardening themselves against every 
hope, the solicitations of affection, the impor- motive to amendment, has disposed them to 
tunities of appetite, or the depressions of fear, give^ to these oontradietidmi^ When they can be 
and is in the same state with hfm that Ipa^ihes produced against the cause of viftue, that weight 
upon land the ai-t of navigation, *to whom the Which they vr£P not aSlow thmh in any other 
sea is always smooth, and the wind always cabe; They sto men act in oppomon to their 
prosperous. ifi^erestg without supposing that topy do not 

The mathematicians are well acquainted wito know It ; those who give way to the sudden 
the difference between pure ecieuce, which bto vldeUce of pitaslon, and forsake the most ink'^ 
to do only with ideas, and the applicatlwi of ite portant pursuits for petty Measures, arc not 
• laws to the use of life, in which they are con- suppbecd to have changed their o;^iniQDs, or to 
strained to submit to the ImpeHeution of mat- appitoVe tbsir own conduct In moral or re* 
ter and the influence of aeddeots. Thus, in ligiouagutotionsalone^iithey determine the sen** 
moral discussions, It is to Iw remembered, that dmente hf ^o actions, and charge every mm 
many impediments obstruct our practice, which ebdtovoui'ing to impose upon the wotld, 
very easily give way to theory* The speculatlst witosb toritffigs are not cmifirmed by hls« llfii. 
4s only in .danger of erroneous reasonliig; M never odiMdiiler Oiat toeatoelveit Bg|loto oiP 

the man involved In life has his own paasltoii 
and those of others to encounter, and is tMr own sbtthHl 
hiwiwsedwitoatoousandinoimi^eniencto^wbh iltocqpiutoaf theadtouites^ viitiito 
confound, h^ with variety of . impahsk' iM inSreass or lessen 
either pexpleg or obstruct his toey;* I^'/is tales; argumfUt is to he lltostottW 
forced to act witomit deilbeaatloh, anil dbli^ mgament, hod to ^ itodf of %s tome forto, 
to choose l^fbre he ton examlnq; he tl suvprtoed witodier dir iito'il hf whom It Is 

by suddm alterations of toe sttoe of tohagSi ^ 

fcihai^es his measnrea itocsording to supe^dal Tet ahtob 

ippmrances; he isM % otoera, oitom because able, is tottofn prfvataBM, 
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it Is the duty of every man to take care leaf he or he is hot and dogmetioelf In oppoaltioat 
should hinder the einracy of hJs own InttruO- and tenacious in defence, disabled by his own 
tions.^ When he desires to gain the belief of violence, and confused by his ^te to triuEuph. 
others, he should show that h^elieves himself; llie graces of writing and*ronvemtioii are 
and when he teaches the iitoess of virtue oy hie of dlifereut kinds . and though he who exceln in 
reasonings, he shoidd, by Ms example, prove its one might have been, with opportunitira and 
possibility. Thus mifch at least may be re- application! equally snoceasfol in tlie other, jet 
|uired of him, that he shall not act worse than as many please by enctemporary t^k, though 
others, because he ^ites better; nor imagine utterly unacquainted with the more occui'ate 


that, by the merit of his genius, he may claim 
ludulgeiire, beyond mortals of the lOwer dasses, 
and be excused for want of prudence, or neglect 
of vji tuc, e 

Bacon, in hie history of the winds, after 
having offered somjrthing to the imagination aq^ 
desirable, often propoees loiAr advantages in its 
place to the reason as attainable. Ihe same 
method may be sometimes puisaed in* moral 
endea\ours, which this philosopher has ob- 
served fn natural inquiries ; having first net 
positive and absolute exce|leuco before ns, wo 
may be paiJoned though we sink down to 
humbler \irtuo, trying, howe-ver, to keep onr 
point always in view, and struggling not to lose 
ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of $ir Matthew Halo, toat he, 
for a long time, concealed the consecration of^ 
himself to the .strii ter duties of religion, lest, by 
some flagitious gind shameful action, he should 
bring piety into disgrace, t For the same reason 
to It may be prudent fur a wrher, who apprehends 
that he shall not enforce Ills own maxims by his 
domestic chavacter, to comical hh name that he 
may not injure them. 

Ihere are, indeed, a great number wheee 
curiosity to gain a more Ihmiliar knowledge of 
snwcessful writers, is not so mudt promined 
by an opinion of their power to improve a« to 
didight, and 'v^o expect from them not argu- 
ments agains^ice, or diasertationa on temper- 
ance or Jus^, but flights of wit, and sallies of 
pleasantM/fir, at least, acute remar|8, nice 
distinctions, Justnem of sentitnent, and elegance 
of diction. * 

This cucpeetaUon is, Indeed, smcIoub and 
probable, an^ yet^ euoh ie tke fate m all human 
^hopee, that It it tory often Arnatiwted, and those 
*‘who raise admlraflon by *iheir bnbks, disgust by 
their company. Amanoflettert, forthemost 
part spends, in the privacies of study, that sea- 
son of life In which the manners are to be eof. 
tened into ease, and poliahtd Into elegance ; and, 

^ when he has galM himwladge enough to he 
^^respected, has nqgleOtod the thinuter acts by 
which h» might have lHassed^ When he4Mkters 
Iffb, if his temper ha soft tod flmoiinus, he Is 
diflidoRt snd ha^fiil, fitniathe toiowledge^hls 
deflton ; or If he was bora with spirit ai^ reao- 
Intlon, he is feroelons and atoqgto^ Am the 
consrimisiitot of his va^i ha Is aiOiar dM« 
plM hy the awe of aompany, and nimhii tuna- 
ebtisei Ilfs rsadifig, tod amntge his argumahte ; 


method, and more laboured beauties, whhh 
composition requires ; so it is very possible that 
men, wholly accustomed to works of study, 
may he without that readiness of conception, 
and affluence of language, always necessary to 
coUoijinial entertidnment. They may want ad- 
di-esf to watch the hinte which conversation of- 
fers flor the dispky of their particular attain- 
ments* or they may be so much unfuniislicd 
with matter on common suliyects, that discourse 
not professedly liteinry glides over them as he- 
terogeneous bodies, without admitting their 
conceptions to mix iu the circulation. 

A transition from an autboi's book to his 
cotofbriiation, is too often like an entmict into 
a mrge city, after a distant pmpect. Uemotc- 
ly, we see giothlug but spires of temples and 
ttgrrets of palaces, and Imagine it the residence 
of splendour, grandeur and magiiifieence ; (>ut, 
when we have passed the gates, we find it j>er- 
plexed with narrow poMOigcs, disgraied with 
despicable cottager, emburiassed Uith obstiuc- 

tfons, and clouilod vi ith smoke. 

a 

Ku. i5*3 Tuxsoav, May 8, 1730. 

fft guando ubtnor f itlorum cojna ^ Qaamto 
gi ttritUe patult sinus * Alta quando 

What agfe so large a crop of rices boro f 

Or when was araiite extended move t 

When were the dice vith mote profusion thro \ it f 

naTprx. 

Tuxax is no grievance, public or private, of 
which, since 1 took upon me the office of a per- 
iodical monitor, I have received so many or so 
earnest complsinte, as of the predominance of 
play; of a fatal passion for cards and dice, 
which seems to have overtaraed, not only the 
ambition of excellence, but the desire of pleas- 
ure; to have extinguished the flames of the 
lover, as well as of the patriot ; and threatens, 
In Its further progress, to destroy all distinc- 
tions, both of rank and sex, to crush all emula- 
tion but that of fraud, to corrupt all those dasees 
of onr people whose ancestors have, by their vlr- 
toOf their Indttstqy, or their parsimony, given 
them the power of living in extravagance, Idle- 
ness, and vice, and to leave them without know- 
ledge, hut of Ihe modish games, and wlthoat 
wiihis, hut for lucky bands. 



ffo-is,] Tim RAM RLE R..; 'ef 


1 hare faund, .l>y lort(j ^jH^enoe^ thefe j , Tttn , Mr, , Ita&iUer^ tJmt anibilfoii ^ 

amfeir eaterprlftca^ w coiit^ti* with j natiiii^^jf<)|(^, iin4 «ui^osJt 3 rtpundmt^ 

lli« f^iot], in ti;i|}(‘li the m I and itiiijnwjiw WiB , Without wonder, that 

made confident by' tliefir nnmbere, find stroaiE by } I wfiis j^eid^i ^ victories over those 

their union, but «i‘e hardened by conteanpt of i whd^^i'a|^ ^e>*e,,!l^tjjMiir,totii8 
their 8nta|:6nist, whom they id ways look uyon ! iinid^^: X Ik liie a donthiual 

as a wretch of low notions, oohtracted views; [ re^^riim tho saaiki which was not 

mean conversation, and narrow iorttme, who ' suifidadt ihl^d for the present, or 

envies tiie#devations which he cannot i^h, ! anymi^^edtatk^ 
who would gl^y embitter the happiness whfdi i eodfim td^^ypu, tha^ I was im|»atl^ for d sight 
his inelegance or indigence deny him to partake* | tiih toim, and! filled my thhu^hts 'wUh the 

and who has no other end in his advice than ti^, '^dls^verW 1 should nciake, the ti*iump)is 
revengehis own mortification by hindering thoSe' that 1 Obtain, and the praises that I 

whom their b^rth and taste have set above Idith,' should neeslvSi 

from tlM enjoyment of their superiority, and At laati the time came. M/aunt, whose 1 iua« 
bringing them down to a level with hhnseif. e%and ha4*a ‘mat tu Parliament, and a place at 
Though I have never found myself mueli af- court, ^ried her only child, and lent for me to 
fected by tills formidable censure, which 4 have supply! the loss. The hope that I should so fur 
incun.'ed often enough to be acquainted with Its Insinuate myself into their iavour, as to- obtain 
full force, yet I shall, in some measui^, obviate a considerable augmentation to my fortune, pro- 


St on this occasion, by ofiering very little in my cui'ed me every convenience for my departure, 
own nonie, either orargoment or entreaty, since ^ wdth great expedition; and I coiddnot, amidst oil 
those who suffer by this general infatuation may niy transports, forbear seme indignation to see 
be supposed best able to relate its effbeta.' ^ with what readinesa the natural guardians of my 

* % virtue sold me;tb a state, which they thought 

more hazardous than It really was, as soon as a 
There seems to he so little knowfedge left lA new accesskm of fortune jglittered in their eyes, 
the world, and so little of that reflectloB prdb* Three days I was upon tite road, and on the 
tised, by wlilch knowledge Is to be gained, that fodrth morning my heart danced at the sight of 
I am in doubt, whether I shall be understood, Loindoit^ ' I was set down at %ny aunt's, and 
when 1 complain of want of opportunity for entered upon the s^Aie of action. 1 expected 
thinking ; or whether a condemnation, which at now^ from tke age and experience of my aunt, 
present seems irreversilde, to perpc^al Ignor- some prudential lessons ; but, after the first ci- 
aiice, w'ill raiseany compassion, either in yoifor vflities and first tears were over, was told what 
your readers : yet I will venture to lay my state pity it was tp have kept, ^ ^ 

before you. because I believe It is natural tomo^ | ^ countiy ; for the pecplc who did not begin 
minds, to take some pleasure in complaining of ^ung; seldom dealt their cards haindsomely, or 
evils, of which they have no reason teheashamed.' played them tolerably. 

lam the daughter of a man o( great fertiyi^ ; young persons are camnic|dy inclined lo 
whose difiidence of mankind, and pethj^ the i^j^t the remarks and couiiself their elders, 
pleasure of continual aeoumulatiOAi fhcUiie him I i^Ued, perhapa, with too mucli^ntempt, and 
to reside upon his own estate, and ioeducatehis wab V p«m point of telling her v!^t my time 
children in hfs own hotwe, where 1 wea bred, h^.notlbeim pbssed in such trivial attainments, 
if not with the most brilliant examples of virtue 3nt 1 ^n fb^nd that things are to be eatimat- 
before my eyes, at least remote enough from any ed|,nothy the Importance of their effects, but the 
incitements to vice ; and, wanting neither lets- fre^eney of their use. 

urenor books, nor the acquaintance of some per- A fi^w days after, my aunt gafb me notice, 
sons of learning in the neighbourhood, 1 endear- that some company, v^hich mhe had been Mx » 
cured to acquire such knowledge as might most weeks iueolle^ng, was to meet that evening, 
recommend me to esteem, aW thought myself | and she ei^iected a, finer assembly than had be^ 
able to support a conversation upon juioat of the seen all the winter. I^e expressed this in the , 
subjects, which my sex and condition made it jargon of a gamester, iuMt,.w3ien J asked an ex* . 
proper for me to undermnd* y plication her terpm of wondered where I 

1 had, besides my kno^rledge, asmymio^a had lived. I had aii^yfound myaunt sO;ln**« 
and my maid told me, a very fine face and W capahinnf any rational cqpfdusion,, and so Ignor- 
gant shape, and with all these adraiktiiges had aht of hvery thing, whether great orlittle, ^t 1 
been seventeen months tha reigniiig toast Ibr had lost all regard to her opinion, and dressed 
twelve miles round, and nmr easBe to. th% myself wltii great et^pectatiobs of ab opportimi- 
monthly assembly, hot 1 hemd the eld ladies ty to' di^lay Jjny charms among rivals, whose 
that sat by wishing that it ni^ eud and cOBipatitioti wnul4nqldishoiiotirme. Thecom- 
thefr daughters eritidsing my air, my featuresi pany cagae;in, and afrfir the cursory compliments 
w my dross. of aalulatloi^ al^e ea^ to iho lowest and the 









&Mwt undvniiiii^ ti*«t wm * »*» ««««<««*• »* »Nr ? 

Ti!r« oinl* were tMlnni open, ' the pwt^ he .Bpt'teye ettf/ed Mi, We' jbo^.lwfc would <nni 

fiinuedi the whole tt^htpuMd In « ,iuuiiW lime!! Ineleed otthu, Wlnt de« he do, 

« qiikarre], uj^bridai me leitb Ion of 
; bor W I aide to attnipt an or gain an bebtttjr^ abuieo mj aeqaatatance^ rtdioulee my 
^ being ticmipeUed to jplajTwitlioUi^^ p}a 3 >^ at|d inrndts my tmderi^ding ; aaye foi*. 

^tually embaiim»ed my ]>«rtiier, mia s^h^jM^ eob^ tbat women have not heads enongh to 
c|iv 4 ^ the contempt of table g^^ng , play with any ^|ng but doUs^ and tbat they 

j should be employed in tbinge proportionable to 
X cannot but suspect;, Sir, that this odious | tb^r undeSstaiidiug, beep at bom^ and mind 
fashion is produced bjra cOnsidracy of the old, J &mtty afibirs. 
the ugly, andthelgnar^^ a^ost the young 
and beautiful, the witty Jas^the'^g,' as a con- 
trivance h> level eH ^ dlstliictfons *<of natuyb 
and of art, to boufound the World in a bbaos of 
folly, and to tjike from thos^wKo could oittsliinic 
them all tbe advantages of, mind and body, to 
withhold youth from its nWiiral pleasums, de» 

|»rive .wit of its influehcei and beauty of its 
charms,* to fix those ^heaiW upon money, to 
which love has hitherto been entltl^, to sink 
lih» into a tedious uniformity, and to allow H hp 
other hopes or fears, hut those of robbtog^ and 
being robbed. ' < 

Be pleased, Sir, to inibtm those of Wy sex 
who have minds capable of nobler sentH^ents, 
that. If they wiU unite in ylndl^tion of their 
pieaeWes and their prarioiW^i^i they may dx a 
time, at which cWdiii shall eeuse! to ^ In fa^ ; 

Or be left only fh those who WTO neither beauty 
to be loved, nor spirit W i» feared $ neilher 
knowledge to teach, hoi^ modesty , to learn $ and 

who^liaVlng pasted their youth in vlpe,are justly 

obndemned to spend tbSlr age in folly. 

I am. Sir, Sec. 

Cnaoxa.^ 

' ' ' ' .V '! 

Sia» 

VxxATioM w|Q bitfst my heorh.tf 1 do hot 
give It rent you publish a ^per, t insist 
upon it tfaat^^ Insert ^ in yOiiT nad, as pv«r 
yon the Idndpi^ and encomagsment 

hfi^ woman of Wsto,!^lrit; and v&toe. 1 ^ 
wd^ 1^ it pnhlijdi^ Ihp rm4^ how da. 

' ser^'Wli^>m ^ 

thaShthet^^h no WosM i^W Who has 
nht the pittlenoe of |Ch|i^/Kay, Grla- 
*' zsl had been JK^^^^ter, her t^pWi ; 

would never have A wretch t&^kM i 

his good humour and.hthii|^y a^ with his 
money, Snd wfll not his own | 

extravagances to a < 

^e necesssjy^iunum^'^^^.V^h^ i 

Igtire in 


he employ his 
pSril«mnld,.Taliie 



•That 




twlfe In a fM 


I do stay at home. Sir, and all the world 
knows I am at home every Sunday^ 1 have 
had sia routes this winter, and sent oat ton 
piaeks of cards in invitations to private panics. 
As for management, 1 am enre he cannot c«U 
me extravagant, or say I do not mind imy famn}% 
The ohildren are out at purse in viltages as cheap 
as any two little brats can he kept, nor have I 
ever seen them since $ so he hes no trouble about 
them. The servants live at hoaid wages. My 
own dinnera come fVom Che Thatched House; 
and 1 have never paid a penny for any thing 1 
haig^ byught sitkto I was married. As for ploy, 
1 dto think 1 mayj Indeed, indulge in that, new 
I am my own mistress. Papa made me drudge 
St whist lift X was tired of it; and, far from 
Wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, when he had Tint 
given me above forty lessons, said 1 was one of 
his best schobirs. I thought then with myself, 
that, if once I was at liberty, 1 would leave play, 
and take to reading ramances, things so forbid- 
den at our house, and Sb ridled at, that It was 
ii&possible not to fancy them very cliarmitig. 
Most fortunately, to save me from absolute iin- 
'dntlfulneBS, Jnst as I was married, came dear 
brag Into fashion, and ever since it has been the 
joy of my life ; so easy, so cheerful and careless, 
me V^d of tbsught, and so genteel ! Who can 
hidtp l^ng it ? Yet the perfidious thing has used 
me verp U1 of late, and to-morrow 1 should 
have changed , it for faro. But, oh ! this detest- 
aldo to-morrow, a thing always expected, and 
never i6und«-----«.Witihin these few hours must 
I be digged Ihto Bie country. The wretch. 
Sir, m inis In a fit, which his threatenings had 
oecasfoned, ahd untn^cijfldly ordered a post- 
chalieu :J^y t ^not, for money I have none, 
and eiwt 1 get.— But I wiU miOce the 
monkey |day wilk me at picqnet upon the road 
for all 1 want ^ 1 am tdimost sure to beat him, 
and his dehfo hmour 1 know he wUl pay. 
Then who W but X may stUl come back 
and cmquer Xady Padker ? Siri you need not 
print ^is . last scheme ; and, upon eecond 
thonp^j^ you' tony.— ^Oh, distraction! the 
ppst.i«hitite is at' the door, Sir, publish what 
)^ fyouV«r^^on^^ Jte it be pidnted without a* 








Ko. Ift] &ktevDA% Mat W, ITIJO* 

Xt tua niort^tra 

Sofli« wli 0 the Ae]^i41i8 of eloqttettce liate fhuisUI^ , 
fh tbtt ottnatigahle atreem veve 

WrhitN. 

Sir# . 

1 am libe BHAdwt jroang miS» wlnmi yioii £ivokiv 
ed with y<mr adtice in n late |M^r; and^ «e I 
am very far from eua|»ectiiig that yau fo^eeaw 
the numberless inconyenieincei whidh 1 have, 
by foUowinig^ it# brought upon myeelf# I w^ lay 
my condition open before you, fofc you seem 
bound to antrieate me from thopeiplexities In 
which your counsel# however Ihnocent in the 
intention, has contributed to Involve me* 

FaciUs descenswt dvernt, • 

Noctes atque diespat^ airijanda 

vxao. 

The gates of hell aro open night and day j 
SiBOoth the descent and easy is the ay. 

narnsK. 

The means of doing hurt to ourselbes^jl^ 
always at hand. I immediately sent to a plan- 
ter, and contracted with him for asf impres^on 
of several thousands of my pamphlet* WhUedt 
was at the press, 1 was seldom absent iiom t^ 
printiiig<*housti, and continually urged the work- 
men, to haste, by solicitations, promises, and 
rewards. From the day all other pleasures, were 
excludoj, by the delightful employmtmt of cor- 
recting the sheets ; and from the night, slo^ 
was generally banished, by anticipations of the 
happiness which every hour was biinging 
nearer. 

At last the time of publication approached, 
and my heart beat with the piptures of an 
author, 1 was above all little preoautipdl, i&d, 
la dedaac||^'envy or of criticism, my name 
upon tM^e, without sadldenUy <iM|mid<^ 
that ant has once paam^ the presto irrevo- 
caUlpimd that though the pri^ating-hbuse may 
Mjlperly be compared to the Infelaal regions, far 
jpe facility of its. entrance, and ttw difficulty 
rwith which authoes return them it; yet there 
is this diffisrence, that a great j^nius can never 
return to his former state# by a happy dmught 
of the waters of oblivion. 

1 am now, Mr. Bambltir, knowp to be an 
author, and am condemned, irreve^bly con- 
demned, to all the .miseries of l^h reputalion. 
The first morning id%er pubUibadon ipy friends 
assembled about me ; 1 presapted each, as is 
usual, with a copy of my They ktoked 
into the first pages, but were Madere^ by tbeir 
admiration, from reading tether. The fir^ 
pages are, indeed, very dal&rate. Some pas- 
sages they particttlsrly dw^ upon, aa more 
eminently beautiful than the rmt; and . some 
delicate ttrvibto, and storet riegancies, 1 pointed 


whleh had eseapedl their obaerva# 
rioitiu ' J il^ begged of them to ibrbear t^pir 
hiv|tad them, I could do no 
lesirtodte Afiier dinner 

'tfaeb^h their praises very 

to my modesty, that i 

was tei^ td imt abwt:>fi«g:l^ and^^^ often 
ao ' means of remssl^'. tlpt el^ours of their 
admiration, hut^ thpm|arfiig to the drawer 
te anoth^ bottle. 

Next morning anpter set pf my acquainted 
te^tuted me upon my peifartttaiice, with 
iteh Im^rtuii^ty of priiise, that 1 was again 
forced to ipb^dlto their clviUties by a treat* On 
the third ^y, I had yet a greater number of 
dtppted^ to put same manner ; 

and, oa the fourth, these whom*! had enter- 
taiaedJffi|S fimt day earns again, having, in the 
perusal of the remaining part of the book, dis- 
covered so many forcible sentences and qiasterly 
touches, tet it was impossible for me to bear 
the repetition of their commendations* ^ there- 
tes iteuaded them once more toadjornn to the 
tavern, and choose seme other subject, on which 
X mte’^ sbte In conversation. But it was 
not in^beii^ poWer to withhold their attention 
from my performance, '^ich had so entirely 
taken possession of their minds, that no en- 
treaties of mine could change their topic, and I 
was obliged, to stifle, with Chu'et, that pralso, 
which nrither my meffiesty could hinder, nor my 
uneasiness repress* * 

The whole week was thus spent in a kjnd of 
literary revel, and 1 have now found that no- 
thing is 90 expensive as great abilities,* unlese 
t^re Is Joined with them an insatiaUe eager- 
ness of praise; for to escape from the pain of 
hearing myself exalted above the greatest names, 
dte and living, of the leante world, it has 
altedy cost me two hogshead! of port, fifteen 
gallons of tesric, ten dozen of daret, and flve- 
andi-foriy I^Ues of champaign. 

I was te»lved to stay at home noVflger, and 
teg early and went to the ooffee- 
i^ouse I but found that I had now inade myself 
too eminent for happiness, and that I was no 
longer to enjoy the pleasure of mixing, upon 
eqtel terms, with the rest pf the world. As, 
icwm as 1 enter the rooib, I see part of the com- 
pany i^ng with envy, which they endeavour 
.tp eon^l, sometimes with the appearance of 
iaughiar, and sometimes with that of contempt ; 
but tbs ^sgulse is such, that I can discover the 
secret rancour of their hearts, and as envy is de- , 
servedly'Sta own puftiatonlbt, I frequently In-' 
dulgeWyself In tomsnSug them with my pre- 
sence. 

But, though there may be some alight satis- 
faction tekved from the mortification of my 
enimies, yet my benevdleuce will no^ Suffer mo 
to take^any pleasure In the terrors of my folends, 

I have been* cautious, ‘since the appeanmee of 
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my work, 

9 ip of floperiority* tium the wort rigid humility 
might allots. It ie, ftideed, kiot impomihle that 
1 majiamhatlutei hava laid dowu my oplnlooi 
in a mannar that ahowed a oofiadoa8iieMa>f my 
aibiilty m malataln lt» tat ^niamipted the con- 
Tertariou, when 1 e^w ite tend^, without 
•offering the appaker to waate ma tfana in «»p 
l4binitig hit sentimeilte ; aiudi fndead^ I did ha* 
dulge myaelf ffri* two da^ Id a etiilMn Of dvnm- 
tning with my Angers* WhiU the eompaay be- 
gan to line themaolires tn absttrdStidi, or to ^ 
croachupon I Hftow thm un- 

qualified to disoum. Bui I g&daally acted 
wiOigmtappeiffBiiMofrmpect* ctaii to those 
whose stupidity I pitied ip my hi^pt. Yetf 
notwithatandhig this aaemplary nmdcuation, 
so uniTersal is the dread of imconunon pow- 
ers, and stidt the unwaUugneM of mankind 
to he mpde wiser, that X have now for Some 
days found myself shunned by all my acquain- 
tance* If 1 .knodk at a door, nobody is at 
home; if I enter a coffee-house, 1 hare the box 
to my^* 1 lire in the town like a lion in hie 
deaert, or an eagle on his rock, too great for 
friendship or society, and condemned to agUtuda 
by unhappy deration and dresdad ascendancy* 
Nor Ismy diataoteroidy ficermida^ 
but hurdeUsome to mysdf. I nsiurally lore to 
talk without mndi thlnlfdng, to scatter my mer- 
riment at random, and to idte my thoughts with 
ludicrous remariia and Ihnciful images ; hut such 
Is now the importance of my opinion, that I am 
afirald to offor i^ lest, by being eetablished too 
hastily'lfito a maadmi It ebould be the occasion 
of error to half the n^n ; and such la the ex- 
pectation with which 1 am attended, when lam 
gotng to ipeak, that 1 frequently pause to reflect, 
whether what ham about to utter Is worthy of 
mysdf* r 

This, Sir, it euffiriently miserable ; but there 
are still gipater calamities behind. You must 
hare rtoA in Bope and Swift how menVpsrta 
hara had Ihdr closets rifled, luid,didr oablnets 
hrdum open, at the Initiation of piratifi4 heok- 
sellers, frw i^epMt df ihdrwc^; and It Is 
apparent ihaf them ard many prints now soldfu 
«the shops, of anenswhopr you cannot suspect of 
sitting finr that purpose, and whose Ukamsses 
must hare bean eertslnly ahden ^ben their 
names made their frices rendible* These consl- 
dpimione at first put sue# my guard, and I 
hare, indeed, Ibundfulfieieatmt^lnrmycaa^ 
•tion, for Ihmdlscnrsrad manypeMtamuhSu*- 
ing my 

sd their intmtion to drum He I dnunedlsedf 
m ifm houas, but find fihesamsheliariaiif In 
anatilerf 

CNhem may be p^Mntsd, bui| mg haunHdl 
good reason mbdist^ that slevenputiri- 
alf)Sgrenewdpgri”«me^ ftr t)tiy]mowctim^ha 
Who m get my Ihrs fiikst wJllmaiui his /critini* 


loften change my wig, and wear my hat owr 
my eyes, hy Which 1 hope somewhat to eonfound 
them; fbr yon know it Is not Adr to sail my 
Ihee^ wi^out admitting me to share the profit. 

lam, however, notao much In pain for my 
fhOe as for my papers, which Idare neither car- 
ry with me nor laare behind. I have, indeed, 
taken some measures for their preservation 
haring put them in *an Iron chest, mid fixed a 
padibek upon my rioeet. 1 rimnge my Mgiuga 
fire timesa Week, and always remove at the dead 
of night. 

Thua 1 lire, In consequence of having gi\6n 
too great proofe of a predominant genius, iu the 
solitude of a hermit, with the anxiety of a miser, 
and the caution of an outlaw ; afraid to show 
my face lest it ehovld be copied ; afirald to speak, 
lest 1 yhould injure my character ; and to write, 
lest my correspondents should publish my let- 
ters; always uneasy lest my seirants should 
steal my papers for the sake of money, or my 
friends for that of the public. This it is to soar 
above the last of mankind ; and this repi ebenta- 
tionJ lay before you, that 1 may be infoimed 
hoyrm^divest ipysclf of the laurels which arc bo 
cumbersome to the wearer, and descend to the 
enjoyment fif that quiet, from whiih I find a 
WIriter of the first doss so fiitaiiy deban ed. 

MiskI Lli s. 

No. 17.] Tuesday, Mat 16, 1760. 

Afe tIbH ot utulo tvrttm, < 

&sd Mort ce? mjat ldcaw. 

lid tiiose week minds, who li^e in doubr and f ar, 
Tojiirfl^g pnests for oracles repaw , 

One Certain hoar of death to each decreed. 

If j fix'd* my certain soul, from doubt hu'* fn e 1 

9 ^ » aowr. 

* 

Jr is recorded of some eastern monarch, that he 
ki^t an o^cer in hie house, whose employment 
It was to remind him of his mortality, by call- 
ing out every morning, at a stated hour, JRc- 
mmkir, pnnctf that thou ahalt die / And the 
eontempHtion of tits iVailneaa and uncertainty 
of our present state appeared of so much impor- 
Wmee W Solon of Athene, timt he left this pre- 
cept to fioturs ages . JKe^ ttdm fated uj m the 
end^fjfe* 

A fr^uent and attentive proapect of that mo- 
ment, which must put a period to^ all our 
sriieii^ aud deprive us of all our acquisitions, 
Is indeed of the ntmosi efficacy to the Just and 
rational regulatipnof our lives ; nor would ever 
Sny thing wiriied, qr often any thing aheurd, he 
untetafccsi or prosecuted by him who should 
bsfin evory day w^ih a sei*ious refiection that he 
Is bom h» di«» 

Tlw distindtcmofourhap^^^ in this world, 
ore out detires, our grieft, and our feain; ahd to 
all thsie, the considaratisii of mortality is s uu* 
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tain and ade^u^ite ftined^* 9 ay« Epli^ 

tfltU9» f^^nently on pov^y, btolstnneot^ 
death, and thou wilt then iierer indulge violent 
doslr^ dr give up thy heart to mean sentimenta, 
*u9ip t&ifirpn rmnitip uht &ymf iin^f^^ug 

ViHtt* * 

That the maxim of Kpicmtus is founded on 
just observation will easily bet granted, when tve 
redact, how that vehemence of eagerness after 
the common objects of pursuit is kindled in our 
minds. We represent to ourselves the pleasures 
of some future possession, and su^er our 
thoughts to dwell attentively upon It, till it ims 
wholly engrossed the imagination, and permits 
us not to coneelve any happiness but its attain* 
ment, or any misery but its loss ; every other 
satis faction which the bounty of Providence has 
scattered over life is neglected as inconsidelable, 
in comparison of the great object which we have 
placed before us, and is thrown from us as in* 
cuinbcriug our activity, or trampled under foot 
as standing in our way. 

Every man has experienced how much of this 
ardoui* has been remitted, when a sharp or t!^di- 
Ads sickness has set death beihre his eyes. The 
extensive influence of greatness, thg glitter of 
wealth, the praises of admirers, and the attends 
ance of supplicants, have appeared vain and 
empty things, when the lost hour seemed to be 
approaching; and the same appearance they 
would always have, if tlie same thought was 
diways predominant. We should then find the 
absurdity of stretching out our arms iilbea8aRt}y 
to grasp that whidi we cannot keep, and wear- 
ing out our lives in endeavours to add nevf 
tiirretH to the fabric of ambition, when 
foundation itself is shaking, and the ground on 
whicli it stands is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to dOsire; vge ore 
une«^sy at the attainments of anothw, according 
as we think our own happiness would be ad- 
vanced by the addition of that which he with- 
holds from us ; and therefore whatever depresses 
immoderate wishes, will, at the same time, set 
the heart free from the corrosion of envy, and 
exempt us from that vice which is, above moat 
others, tormenting to ourselves, hatefhl to the 
world, and productive of mean artlfioes and 
sordid projects. He that oonstders how soon 
he must close his lifb, will find nothing of so 
much importance aa to close It well ; and. will, 
therefore, look with indifferei^upon whatever 
Is useless to thait purpose. Whoever reflects 
frequetidy upon the uii^rtathty df hie own 
duration, wi& find out, t]|uit thd state df others 
is not more pwmanent, and that trhat can con- 
fer nothing on himself ypty 
so much impidve the oonilU^ 
make him much enperlor to thee*' ihdm whom 
hehsp earHea dm a pi^ to6 mdaa to 
tesm a vwy olat^^ 


Oos and tend^ mind Is particularly subject, 
wifi, be dhviatw aUeuiated by the sa£e 
thoughts. It .isdfi.ba phviated*, if ^1 tbe^ bles- 
sings ijf out condtipn a^/ enjoyed with a con- 
stant sense.of thJs<i||Me^M^ ^ure. If we re- 
member, tlmt wha|ewl^ pi^^' Is he in 
our bands but a wd*y li||ie time, and that the 
little, whichnfir feo^Jlvid^ hopes can promise 
us, may be made less by .ten thousand aeddeaw ; 
we ehall not much repine at a loss; of which we 
caiinot estimate the .value, but of which, thi^h 
weave not ab^ to tefi the least amount, we 
know, with sufficient certainty, the greatest^ 
and are convinced that die greatest is not much 
^ bo regretted. ,t 

But, if hny passicih has so mucU usurped our 
understanding, as not to suffer ns to enjoy ad- 
vantagSs with the moderation prescribed by 
reason, it is not too late to apply this remedy, 
when we find ourselves sinking under Sorrow, 
and inclined to pine for that which is irrecover- 
ably vanished* > We may then usefully revolve 
the uncertainty of our own condition, and the 
foUy of lamenting that from ‘which, if it had 
stayed a little longer, wo should ourselves have, 
beep talUn awity« 

With regard to the sharpest and most melting 
sorrow, that which arises from the loss of those 
whom we have loved with tenefpraess, it may 
be observed, that ftifudship between mortals 
can be contracted onWo other terms, than that 
one must some time mourn for the other's death : 
and this grief will always yield to the suiVivor 
one consolation proportionate to his affiktion ; 
for the pain, whatever it be, that be himself 
fe^ hit IViend has escaped. 

Kor is four, the most overbearing and resist- 
less of all our passions, less to be lemperated by 
this universal medicine of the m{nd. The fre- 
quent contemplation of death, as it shows the 
vMuty of all human good, discovers likewise the 
llghtne8%of all terrestrial evil, whicli certainly 
cm last no longer than the subject upon which 
It acts ; and, ^cording to the old observation, 
must be shorter, as it is more violent The 
most cruel calamity which misfortqpe can pro- 
daoe> Uiust, by the nece|nity o^ nature, he quiek* , 
ly at an end. The soul danuot long be held in 
pHeon, liut will flyaway, and leave allfidesshody 
to human malice. 

— ^H’deeqve Jw# MIbrfA fruiicl, 

Aud 's iariug mocks the broken frame below. 

The ^tnmst that we caag to ene an 

other is thjst death, which. Indeed we may .pre- 
cipitate, hut oannnt retard, and frhm v^iofa, 
tlwrefor^ It c^not become a wi^ man to hpy 
a iqfriete the expei^e oi virtu^ since ho 
kfum nut how email a: j^lon of time lie ton; 
|hwchas4 fait 1^^ short a/ 

long, it he madb toluahto by the remom- 
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b;tiiiee o]f thb price at wNch U hee been obtain* 
ed* He is sure tlial Im destruye his happiness 
hut i^aot sura that he lendthsiui his life* 

The hAUWii shortness of Uih, as it oji^htto 
sMaraSe onv passi<dts> Ukewise* with 
e^tiSl propHsty* euntract our deSigas* These Is 
not thne for the nioet'fsrciliie g«nins> and meet 
hlllte indostrpf to, extend Its edhats beyond a 
certain sphere* To piry^eet the ooiU|ttSst of tho 
world, is the diadnees of mighty prlnOee; to hope 
ier eaoellenoe In etery seienae* has been theddly 
of literary heroes , and both l^|e mnnd at last, 
that they have panted for ahei^t pf easinenoe 
usnied to htunanlty, and hshe Imt many ^poa* 
tunities of mahing ihomselv^i nsefttlnnd happy, 
by a'^Srain ambltiiitt of obWnIng a* species or 
liononr, which the eternal laws of Fi^denoe 
have placed beyond the reach of man. 

The misoarrlagee of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in the histories of the World, but 
are of iittleuw to the bulk of mankind, who seem 
very little Sntmsted in admonitions against or 
rors whiob they cannot oommlt. But dba dste 
of learned ambition Is a proper suh)ect tor every 
scholar to consider; tor who has not had oeea- 
iion to regret the disdpatioii of great abultiol In 
ahoundiem multiplicity of puinnita, to lament 
tho sudden desertion of exoelleiit de^ns, upon 
the oitor of eoipo odier sulijeot made inviting hy 
Its noVeUy, and to nbeeanro the f nseenracy and 
delloiancies, of works leftifudnlsbod by too great 
■n extenskMi of the plan? 

It Is aiwuys plcmdiig to obseTm, bow mnidi 
mormmur minds can conoeivo, than our bodies 
can perform 1 yet It la our duty, while we con- 
tinue in this complicated state, to vegolato one 
part of our composition by some regard to the 
other. Wo um not to indulge our cerporeel ap- 
petites with pMusures that impair our intdiec- 
tusl vigtNir, nor gratiiy oUr minds with schemes 
whi(to w» know our lives must fidl in attempt- 
ing to oxAuto. XhonBcOrtointy of ofig duration 
Cfqg^tatoneeto set hounds to our designs, and 
addtofdtemsntotowtofadiutoy^ and when wa 
find ottradivm Inclined Hthof to immensliy in 
ostraitoomai, to shlggisWi ill onrotidcavours, 
we may fiditorJttCk to nntatoto nuvaelvei, by 
rrooltobting, with Khe^orof phyahb tosStoi k 


Ho. le.} S.innaAy, lOP. 
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Ko Wife high psrttooM rules her spoma^ 

Or trusts her essoocejllovcr*# ftuthkm tows < 

The lovers fhero tor dowry dslm 
The totharh virtue, sad the spoUess tome, 

W bich dsr.f not break tUe nuptial tie. 

rR4Kcia. 

Tnaaa is no obsarvatiion mors frequently made 
by such as em|doy tfaomseives in surveying tho 
oonduct of mankind, than that marriage though 
the Rotate of aaCnre, and the Institution of Pro- 
vidence, ie yet Very often tho cause of misery, 
ittd that those who enter Into that state can sel- 
dom fovbear to express their repentance, and 
their envy of those whom either idmnoe or cau- 
tion hath withheld toom it* 

Tbii general unhappiness has given occasion 
to many sage maxims among the serious, and 
smaA remarks among the gay ; the moralist and 
the writer of epigrams have equally shown then 
I aldlltiea upon It; some have lamented, and some 
have ridiculed it; but as the ibcolty of writing 
has been chiefly a masculine endowment, the re- 
proach of making the world miserable has been 
ahfapi thrown upot> the women, and the gra\e 
ahd the merry have equally thought tliemseh ea 
atHbmy to roacliide either with deJamatory 
gomplaints, or satirical censurea, of female folly 
to fickleness, ambition to cruelty, extravagance 
or lust. 


Led by sodk a number of examples, and in- 
cited by my share In the common interest, 1 
sometimes venture to consider this universal 


gylevmufi, having endeavoured to divest my 
heart of all parthdlty, and plate mjself as a kind 
of neutral being between the sexes, whose cla- 
mours being equally vented on both sides with 
all the vehemence of distress, all the apparent 
confidence of justice, and all the indignation of 
iajuied virtue, seem entitled to equal legard. 
Hie men £ave. Indeed, by their superiority of 
writing, been able to collect the evidence of many 
ages, and raise prejudices in their favour b> the 
veatoahle testimoniesof philosophers, historians, 
and poets, but the plea of the ladies appeal to 
passions of more forcible operation than the re- 
verence of antiquity. If they have not so great 
names on their side they have stronger argu- 
ments ; H Is to little purpose, that Socrates, or 
Burlpidss, are produced against the sighs of 
•otonees, and thetears of beauty. The most trl- 
fid and inexorable judge would at least stand 
tosptoded between equal powers, as Lucan wna 
perjdexcd In the dstonnlnation of the ft w i ne , 
whstoi^ deitiee wem on one side, find Cato on 
thetoliA*. 


Bu$l> have tag atndtodtlw severest and 

neto itostoactod phQositohy, have now. In the 
talmatatafifiUto, arrived at such command 
totomypassionto that I can hear the vodfer- 
tolta ef «Hta sen* wittat cakfi^ 
taltai itae that niter them, jper I have 
tojMwicto thsi a im niU 


i 
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Bometimes rage at his wife, when in reality hin 
mistress has efFended him ; and a lady complain 
of the cruelty of her husband, when she has no 
other enemy than bad cards. I do not suffer 
myself to be any longer imposed upon by oaths on 
one side, or fits on the other, nor when the hus- 
band hastens to the tavern, and the lady retires 
to her closet, am I always confident that they 
are driven £y their miseries ; since I have some- 
times reason to believe, that they purpose not so 
much to soothe their sorrows, as to animate their 
fury. But how little credit soever may 
given to particular accusations, the general ac- 
cumulation of the charge shows, with too much 
evidence, that married persons are not very 
often advanced in felicity; and, therefore, it 
may be proper to examine at what avenues so 
many evils have made their way into the ^orld. 
With this purpose, I have reviewed the lives 
of my iriends, who have been least successful 
in connubial contracts, and attentively considered 
by what motives they were incited to marry, and 
by what principles they regulated their ch^iice. ' 

One of the first of my acquaintances that re- 
solved to quit the unsettled thoughtless condition 
of a bachelor, was Prudentius, a naan of slow 
ports, but not without knowledge or judgment 
in things which he had leisure to consider 
gradually before he determined them. When- 
ever we met at a tavcim, St was his province 
to settle the scheme of our entertainment, con- 
tract with the cook, and inform us when we 
had called for wine to the sum origifially pijo- 
posed. This grave ronsidorer found, by deep 
meditation, that uman was no loser by marrying 
early, even though he contented bimself with 
a less fortune ; for estimating tbe exai^t worth 
of annuities, ha. found that considering the 
constant diminution of the value of lifep vi^th 
the probable fall of the interest of money, it was 
not worse to have ten thousand pounds at the 
age of two and twenty years, than a much 
larger fortune at thirty ; foi* many opportunities, 
says he, occur of improving money, which if 
a man misses he may not afterwards recover. 

Pull of these reflections, he threw liis eyes 
about him, not in search of beauty or elegance, 
dignity or understanding, but of a woman with 
ten thousand pounds. Such a woman, in a 
wealthy part of the kingdom, it was not very 
difficult to find; and by artAil management 
with her father, whose ambition was to make 
his daughter a gentlewoman, ray friehd got her, 
as be boasted to us in confidence two days after 
his marriage, for a settlement of seventy-three 
pounds a year less than her fortune might have 
.claimed, and less than he would himself have 
given, if the fools had been bht wise enough if 
delay the bai^n. 

Thus, at once delighted with tKb superiority 
of his parts and the augmentation of his fortune, 
he carried Pitria to his own house, in which 


he never afterwards enjoyed one hour of hap- 
piness. For Furitt was o» wretch of mean fti- 
tellects, violent passions, a strong voice, and 
low education, nfithout any sense of haiSpiness 
but that which conlusted4n eating and counting 
-money. Furia was a scold. I’hey agreed in 
the desire of wealth, biA with this difference, 
that Prudentius was for growing rich by gain, 
Furia by parsimony. Prudentius would ven- 
ture bis money with chances very much in 
his favour; but Furia very wisely observing, 
that what thc^ had, was while they hod it, 
tkdr ovm, thdight all trafic too great a hazard, 
and was fiff putting it out at low interest, upon 
^good secuaity. Prudentius ventured, however, 
to iiisure*a ship very uiirensouable price, 
but happening to lose his money, was so tor- 
mented with the clamours of his wife, that he 
never durst try a second experiment. He has 
now grovelled seven and forty yeaA under 
Furia*s direction, who never once mentioned 
him, since his bad luck, by any other name than 
‘that of the insurer. 

The next that married from our society was 
llorentius. He happened to see Zephyi*etta in 
a chariot at a horse-race, danced with her at 
night, was confirmed in his first ardour, waited 
on her next morning, and t^cclared himself her 
lover. Floreiitius Imd not knowledge enough 
of the world, to distiiiguish betvrren the flutter^, 
of coquetry and the^prighUinesa ot wit, or be- 
tween the smile of allurement and that of choer- 
fulnesM. lie was soon waked from his rapture, 
by conviction that his pleasure was but tjbs pleas- 
ureof a day. Zephyi’eltabad iu four and twenty 
hours spent her stock of repartee, gone round the 
circle of her aira, and had nothing remttirting "or 
him but childish insipidity, or for herself, but 
f he practice of the same artificesfupon new men. 

Melissus was a man of parts, capable of en- 
joying and improving life. He hod passed 
througlgthc various scenca of gayety whh tliat 
indifibrence and possession of himself, natural 
to men who Ifhve something higher and nobler 
in their prospect. Retiring to spend the sum- 
mer in a village little fraquentodj^he happened 
to lodge in the same hqusH with laiithe, and was^ 
unavoidably drawn to scJtne acquaintance, which 
her wit and politeness soon invited him to im- 
prove. Having no opportunity of any other 
company, they were always together; and as 
they owed their pleasures to each other, they 
began to forget that any pleasure was enjoyed 
before their meeting. Melissus, from being 
delighted with her com^ny, quickly began to 
be uneasy in her absence, and being suflicdently 
convinced of the force of her imderstanding, 
and finding, as he imagined, such a conformity 
ofdemper as declared them formed for each 
other, addressed her as a lover, after no v4^ 
long col^rtship obtained her for his wife, and 
brought her next winter to town in triumph. 

F 
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Now began their infelicity. Melissus had 
<®ly seen her in onc^ scene, where there was no | 
variety of objects, to produce the proper excite- 
monfia to contrary desires. had both loved 
solitude and reflection} whwre there was ftothiiig 
but solftude and rcflection4o beloved; but when 
they came into piibKc life, lanthe discovered 
Ijliose passions which accident rather tlian hy- 
pocrisy had hithertb concealed. She was, in- 
deed, not without tlie power of thinking, but 
was wholly without the exertion of that power 
when either gaj'ety or splendour played on her 
imagination. She was expensif^ in her diver- 
sions, vehement in her passions, insatiate of 
pleasure, however dangerous to her ^reputation, 
and eager of applause, by whomsocvoi* it miglit 
be given, "ifkis was the wife which Melissus 
the philosopher found in his retirement, and 
from whom he expected an associate in his 
studies) and an assistant to his virtues. 

JLVosapius, upon the death of his younger bro- 
ther, that tha family might not be extinct, mar- 
ried his housekeeper, aud has ever since been 
complaining to lus friends that mean notions 
are instilled into his children, that he is ashamed 
to sit at his own table, and that his houilb is un- 
easy to him for want of suitable companions. 

Avar©, master of a very large estate, took a 
woman of bad reputation, recommended to him 
by a rich nnel9, who made that marriage the 
condition on which he should be hi.H heir. Avar© 
now wonders to perceive his own iortiine, Ids 
wife^ and his uncle’s, insiifltcicnt to give him 
that l^^piness whicli is to be found only wdth 
a woman of virtue. 

I intend to treat in mor^^ papers on this im- 
portant article of life, and sliall, therefore, make 
no reflection upon these histories, except Uiat all 
whom 1 have llientioned failed to obtain hap- 
piness, for want of considering that marriage is , 
the strictest tie of perpelual fiiendship; tliat 
there oan be no friendship without confidence, 
and no confidence without integrity ; and that 
he must expect to be wretcliedf wdio pays to 
beauty, riches, or politeness, that regard wlilch 
only virtue ^nd piety con claim. 

No. 19.] Tuesday, May 23, 1750, 

Dwn te Cismidkumt dum te modo rHtoraJlngis^ 

Et nmi decirnix Tauro, quid esse -tjclis, 

Pcleea ct Priami transit, ret Nestoris atas, 

Et sej'umfueratjam tibi dcsinere, 

age, rumpe morav, quo te spectabimus usque T 
Dum quid sis dubitas, poles esse nihU,^ - maet. 

To rbetorio now, and ndbs to law incUned, • 
Ur.certain where to fix thy ebaugiug mind ; 

, OM Prhui's ago or Nestov*s may be out. 

And timn, O Taurus ! still go on in doubt, 
t/ome tilt ti, how long »u.ch wavering sh-SH \re •'ee ? 
Ullliou mayst doubt on : tiiou now canet notbioc; te. 

r. i,LWis 
o 

tx w iib* ut very mdan* holy i » fle. ikuis 


I that we can observe the misconduct, or miscar- 
riage, of those men, who seem, by the force ol 
understanding, or extent of knowledge, exempt- 
ed from the general frailties of human nature, 
and privileged from the common infelicities of 
life. Though the world is crowded with scenes 
of ctdamity, we look upon the general mass of 
w'retchcdncss with very little regard, and fix 
our eyes upon the slate of parti edlar persons, 
whom the eminence of their ixiialitios marks out 
from* the multitude; as in reading uu account 
of a battle, we seldom reflect on tlie vulgar 
heaps of slaughter, but follow the hero with 
our whole attention, through all the varieties of 
his fortune, without a thought of the thousands 
that are failing round him. 

With the S 4 ime kind of anxious veneration 1 
havc^for many years been malcing observations 
on the life of IVilypliiliis, a man whom all his 
acquaintances have, fromhis first appeanuice in 
the world, feared for the quickness of his dis- 
cernment, and admired for the multiplicity of 
his attainments, but whose progress in life, and 
iis(4ulpess to mankind, has been hindered by 
t!!te superfluity of his knowledge, and the celerity 
of his min^. 

Tolyphilus was remarkable, at the school, for 
surpassing all his companions, without any 
visible application, and at the university was 
distinguished equally for Jiis succes-sful progress 
ns well thr<iugh the thorny maxes of science, ns 
the flowery path of politer literature, without 
any stru'E conflnement to hours of study, or re- 
markable foi'bearance of the common amuse- 
ments of young men. 

When j*olyphilus was at the age in wliich 
men usually choose their profession, and prt'paro 
to enter into a public chara(*.tcr, every ucadeini- 
cai w'as fixed upon him ; all were curious to 
inquire whdt this universal genius woulil fix 
upon for tlio emplupricnt of his life; and rm 
aoubt was made but that he would leave all his 
contemporaries behind him, and mount to the 
highest honours of tliat class in ivhich he should 
inlJst himself, without those delays and pauses 
which must be endured by meaner abilities. 

Ib.lyphiliis, though by no means insolent or 
aissumiug, had been sutficiently encouraged by 
uninterrupted success, to plac« great confidence 
in his own parts ; and was not below his com- 
panions In the indulgence of his hopes, and ex- 
pectations of the astonishment with which the 
world would be struck, when first his lostro 
should break out upon it ; nor could he forbear 
(for whom docs not constant flattery intoxi- 
cate?) to join sometimes in the mirth of hh 
friends, at the sudden disappearance of those, 
•who, having sho||e awhile, and drawn the eyes 
of the public upon their feeble railiauce, were 
now doomed to fade away before fiim. 

' ^ It is natural for a man to catili advantageous 
, , noli* of the condition which those Wjtli M'boin 
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be convei-ses are slrivliiff to attain. l*olypliilHs, diVes of the nuivorsUy should inoke hi;, so 1 jjg 
in a ramble to London, full aceiduntelly amoii#' iiisunsibJe of that ainhitioA, -wliiuh has tired so 
the physicians, and was so much pleased with • many hearts in evei-y age, and neg]ig<;nt (d* that 
the prospect of turning philosophy to profit, and . cnliiiif^w'hich js,a^veall others, universally and 
so highly delighted with a new theory of fevei-s invariably iUustrioVf an^ wblcli gives, •evefi to 
which Aarted into his imagination, and which, the exterior appearance of its professors, a 
after having considered it a few lioiirs, he dignity and freedom unknown to the rest of 
found himself able to maintain against all the mankind. ^ 

advocates for the ancient system, that he re- These favourable impressions were made still 
solved to apply himself to anatomy, botany, and deeper by his conversation with Indies, whoso 
chemistry, and to leave no part unconquered, regard for soldiers he could not observe, without 
either of the aiiimtd, mineral, or vegetable wishing himself one of that happy fraternity, to 
kingdoms. which the fenfble world seemed to Iira’^c devoted 

lie therefore read authors, constructed their charms and their kinduf^ss. The love of 
systems, and tried experiments; but unhap* J^nowledge; which was still liis predominant 
pily, as he was going to see a new {dant in | inclination, vi'^as gratified by fbe fecital of ad- 
fiower at Clielsea, he met, in crossing West- , ventures, and accounts of foreign countries ; 
minster to take water, the chancellor’s coach ; ; and therefore he corududod tliat there wai. no 
he had the curiosity to follow him into the hall, ’ way of life in which all his views cou'd go com- 
w'here a remarkable cause happened to be tried, pletely concentre as in that of a soldier. In the 
and found bimself able to produce so many ai- \ art of war he thought it not didicult to excel, 
gumeiits, which the lawyers liad omitted on ! having observed Lis new friends n* »t very much 
both sides, that he determined to quit physi^ for versed in the principles of tactics or Ibrtifica- 
a profession ill w'liich he found it would be so I lion ; he therefore studied all the military 
easy to excel, and w liich promised higher hon- j WTlter^ both ancient ami modern, and, in a 
ours, and larger profits, witliout anclancholy short time, could tell how to liave gained every 
attendance upon misery, mean submission 1# remarkable battle that has been lost from the 
peevishness, and coutiiiuul interruption of rest hcglnnlng of the world. lie often sliovved at 
and pleasure. table how Alexander should haii<‘ be'^n cliecked 

lie immediately took chambers in the Tern- in his conquests, wlmt w’as tlic fatal error at 
pie, bought a common-jdace book, and confined I’harsalia, liovv ('harlcs of Sweden inigiit have 
himself for some months to the perusal of the escaped his ruin at Tultowa, and jMarlbo^oiigh 
statiiti's, yonr-books, pleadings, and reports; be | might have been made to repent his temurify at 
was a constant hearer of the courts, and began \ Llenheim. lie intrenched armies upr^paper 
to put <‘asi's with reasonable accuracy, lint he ' so that no superiority of numbers could forco 
BtHJn discovered, by considering the fortune of j them, and modelled in clay many impi'cgnable 
lawyers, that preferment was not t<» be got by ' fortresses, on which all the present arts of at- 
acuteness, leni'ning, and eloquence. He W'as j tack would be exhausted wilhoi^ efTuct. 
perplexed by the absurdities of atlorney:S| tflid j Poly])hilus, in a short time, obtained a com- 
luisrcpresentiitioTis made by his clients of fheir . mission; hut, before he could rub off the soleni- 
own causes, by the useless anxiety of one, and i nity of a scholar, and gain the true air of mili- 
thc incessant importunity of another; he began ^ tary viwity, a war was declared, aii^ forces 
to repent of Imving devoted himself to a Mudy, , sent to the continent. Herr i*olypIiJliis uiihap- 
which was so narrow in its compreheiisitiu, that pily found that study alone w'oiild not make a 
it could never carry his name to any other soldier; for bring much accustomed to think, 
country, and thought it imworthy of a man of he let the sense of danger sink infK> his mind, 
parts to sell his life only for money. The bar- , and felt at the approach ony^ction, that tcri'or « 
reniiess of his fellow-students forced himgrner- winch a sentence of deafli would have brought 
ally into other company at his hours of eider- upon him. He saw that, instead of conquer- 
tainment, and among the rarictirs of conversa- ing their fears, the endeavour of his gay friendji 
tion through which his curiosity was daily was only to escape them ; but his philosophy 
wandering, he, by chance, mingled at a tavern chained his mind to its object, aud rather loaded 
with some intelligent officers of the army. A him with shackles than furnished him with 
man of letters was easily dazzled with the gay- arms. He, however, suupressed his misery in 
ety of their appearance, and softened into ! sDei]ce,*atid passed through the campaign wHh 
kindness by the politeness of their address ; he honour, but found himself utterly unable to 
thei'efore, cultivated this new acquaintance, support another. 

uud when he saw liow readily they found in ^ lie then jiad recourse again to his hooks, and 
every place admission and regard, and bow ' continued to range from one study to another, 
familiarly they mingled with every i*auk and J As 1 usually visit him cure a month, and am 
order of men, he began to feel bis heart beat for admittei? to him \v ithuiit previous notice, I have 
military honours, and wondered bow the prrju- ^ found him u itbin this* lust half year decipheilng 
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fhe Chinese language* making a farce* collecting , than to warn others against the same folly ; and 
a*^ocabulary of the obsolete terms of the English to show* that of two states of life e<|^ually con- 
law, writing an inquiry C/oncernlng the ancient ' sistent with religion and virtue, he who chooses 
Corinthian brass* and formi^ a new scheme of earliest chooses best, 
the variations of the needle/® * I 

Thus is this power! h1 genius, woich might j * 

have extended the splti?!-® of any science* or ben- gQ,] SATuanAV, May 26, 1760. 

tilted the world in any ]>rofession, dissipated 

ill a boundless variefy, without profit to others Adpoputum phaleras, Fgo te intus e^in cvte nori. 
>r himself! Ho makes sudden irruptions into persius. 

the regions of knowledge, and sees all obstacles Sucla pageantry be to the people shown ; 

give way before him : but he never stays long There boast tliy horse's trappings and thy own ; 

enough to complete his conqu^, to establish ^ know thee to thy bottom, from within 
law., or bring away the epoila. • ** 

Siicli is often the folly of men, whom nature 

enabled ^o obtain skill* and knowledge, o& Among the numerous stratagems, by which 
80 easy, that they have no sense of the va- pride endeavours li recommend folly to regard, 
!lie of the acquisition; they ai*e qualified fo make therc^is scarcely one that meets with less suc- 
Buch speedy progress in learning, that they think ' cess than affectation, or a perpetual disguise of 
themselves at liberty to loiter in the way, and the real charwter, by fictitious appearances ; 
by tm‘iiiiig aside after every new object, lose the whether it be, that every man hates falsehood, 
race, like Atalanta, to slower competitors, w'ho from the natural congi'uity of truths to his fa- 
press diligently forward, and whose force is di- * cullies of reason, or that eve.ry man is jealous of 


reeled to a single point. 


the^oipour of his understanding, and thinks his 


I have often thought those happy that have dlbcei'nment consequently called in question, 
been fixed, from the first dawn of tliouffftt, in a J whenever ^ny thing is exhibited under a bor- 
determlnation to some state of life, by tne choice ^wed form. 

of one whose authority may preclude caprice, i This aveivsion to all kinds of disguise, ivhat- 
and whose infliienGe may prejudice them iu fa- ’ ever he its cause, U luiivei'sally diffitsed, and in- 
vour of his opinion. TJie general precept of ’ cessantly in action ; nor is it necessary, that to 
consulting the genius is of« little, use, unless we exasperate detestation or excite contempt, any 
are told how t)ie genius can he known. Jf it is ! Interest should he invaded, or any coinj»etitiun 
to he*discoveied only hy experiment, life will be attempteC; it is sufficient, that there is an in- 
lost hgfpre the resolution can be fixed ; if any ^ tention to deceive, an intention which every 
other indications arc to bo found, they may, per- | heart swells to oppose, and every tongue is bu'iy 
haps, he very early discc; ned. At least, if to to detect. 

mi.scan'y in nn attempt be a proof i>f having j This reflection was awakened in my mind i»y 
mistaken the direction of the genius, men appear a very common practice among my correspond- 
not less frHqu*kntly deceived with regard to enis, writing under charactcre which tliey 
thexn.selvea than to otheiv; and therefore no one cannot sup;H>rt, w'hich arc of no use to the ex- 
has much reason to complain that his life was planation or enforcement of tiiat 'tvhich they de- 
planned out by his fj'iends, or to be confident scribe or recommend ; and which, therefore, 
that he should have had either more honour or since they assume them only for the .sake of dis- 
happJness, by being abandoned U the chance of ’ playing their abilities, I will advise tlKun for the 
his own fancy. | future to forbear, as laborious without advan- 

It was saM of the learned Bishop Sanderson, i tage. 
that when he was pre]>aring his lectures, he | It is almost a general ambition of those who 
‘ hesitated so mucH; amVrejected so often, that, at j favour me with their advice for the regulation of 
the time of reading, he w as often forced to pro- | my conduct, or their contribution for the assjst- 
duce, not what was best, but what happened to I anceof my understanding, to affect fhe style and 
Je at hand. This will be the state of^every man j the names of ladies. And I cannot always with- 
who, in the choice of his employment, balances ! hold some expression of anger, like Sir Hugh in 
ail the arguments on eveiy aide ; the complica- the comedy, when I happen to find that a wo- 
tion is so intricate, the motives and objections so man has a beard. I must therefore warn the 
numerous, there is smmiich play for imagi- gentle PhyUis, that she send mo no more h tterR 
y?ation, and so much remains In the power of from the Horae Guards ; and require of Beliii- 
others, that reason is fbreed at last to rest In ' da, that she be content to i-csign her pretensions 
nei^ity, the de« ision devolves into the hands ko female elegan<v, tiU she has lived three weeks 
f and after a great part of fife spent In • without hewing the politics of Batson’s coffee- 
. fnquirim whmh can never be resolved, the rest house. I must indulge myself in the lihertv ot 
^ often pass in repenting the unnecessary i observation, that theie were some allusions in 
: he tweful to tew other purposes , Chloris’s production, sufficient to sIaow that 
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Hraeton and Plowdenare her favourite authors; • 
and that Kuphelia has not been long enough at 
home, to wear out all the traces of the phraspo- 
logy, which she leaiiied in the expedition to 
Cai'tha^eiia. 

Among all my female friends, there was none 
who gave me more trouble to decipher her true 
character t|j|Lan Penthesilea, whose letter lay 
upon my desk three days before I could fix 
upon the I'cal writer. There was a con^sion 
of imagers, and medley of barbarity, which held 
me long in suspense : till by perseverance I dis* 
entangled the perplexity, and found that Pen- 
thesilea is the son of a wealthy stock-jobber, 
who spends his morning tmder his father’s eye 
ill Change-alley, dines at a tavern in Covent- 
gardeu, passes his evening in the playhouse, and 
part of the night at a gaming-table, and having 
learned the dialects of these various regions, has 
mingled them all in a studied composition* 

When Lee was once told by a critic, that it 
Was very easy to write like a madman ; lie an- 
swered, that it was diflicult to write lil^e a 
madman, hut easy enough to write likcti fool; 
and I hope to be excused by my kind coutribu- 
tom, if in imitation of this great atrthor, 1 pre- 
sume to remind them, that it is nititdi easier iKUt 
to write like a man, than to write like a woman. 

I have, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, 
who, without departing from their sex, have 
found vpi’y wonderful appellations, A very 
smart letter has been sent me from a puny 
ensign, Nigiied Aj<tx 'ielamoriius ; another, in 
recommendation of a new treatise iijion cards, 
from a gamester, who calls himself Sesostris : . 
and another upon the improvements of the • 
fishery, fr(»in Iliodesian; but as these seem 
only to have pii'ked up tlndr appellations by 
chance, without endeavouring at any pit’tiRu- 
hir imposture, their improprieties are rather 
instances of blunder than of aflfectatloii, and lU’c, 
therefore, not equally fitted to in Home the hos- 
tile passions : for it is not folly but pride, not 
eiTor but deceit, which the world means to 
persecute, when it raises the full cry of nature 
to hunt down affectation. 

The hatred which dissimulation always 
draws upon itself is so great, that if 1 did not 
know how much cunning difiers from wisdom, 

1 should wonder that any men have so little 
knowledge of their own interest, as to aspire to 
wear a mask for life ; to try to impose upon 
the world a character, to which they feel them- 
selves void of any just claim ; and to hazard I 
their quiet, their fame, and even their profit, by 
exposing themselves to the danger of that re- 
proach, malevolence, and neglect, which such a 
djsc.ovftry as they have alwayl to fear will cer- 
tainly bring upon them. 

It might lie imagined that the pleasure of re- 
putation should consist in the satisfaction of 
having oui* opinion of our own merit coU' 
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; finned by the suffrage of the public ; and that, 

I to be extolled for a quality, swhicb a man kiun^s 
himself to want, should give him no other hap- 
piness jhan to be ^istaken for the owner of an 
estate, over which\c chhnees to be trstfrelling. 
But he who subsists upon affectation, knows 
nothing of this delica^ ;* like a desperate ad- 
ventui'er in commerce, he takes up reputation 
upon trust) mortgages possessions which he 
never had, and enjoys, to the fatal hour of 
bankruptcy, though with a thousand terrors 
and anxieties,^ the unnecessary splendour of 
borrowed ried^. 

Affectation is always to be distinguished from 
JiypocriBy,*as being the art of counterfeiting 
those qualities whicli we might, with innocence 
and safety, be known to want. Thus the man 
who, to carry on any fraud, or to conceal any 
crime, pretends to rigours of devotion, and ex- 
actness of life, is guilty of hypocrisy ; and his 
guilt is greater, as the end, for which he puts 
on the false appearance, is more pernicious. 
But he that, with an awkward address, and 
unpleasing countenai/ce, boasts of the conquests 
made him among the ladies, and counts over 
the thousands which he might have possessed if 
he would have submitted to the yoke of matri- 
mony, is cliargeable only with affectation. 
Hypocrisy is the, nemsary huriben of villany, 
affectation port of the«;hoseu trappings of folly ; 
the one ia>mpletes a*villaifi, the othei only fin- 
ishes a fop. Contempt is the proper puiiisli- 
ment of affectation, and detestation the just 
consequence of hypocrisy. 

With the hy'pocrite it is not at present my 
intention to expoKtulate, though even he miglit 
be taught the excellency of virtue, by the neces- 
sity of seeming to he viii^nous ; ^tut the man of 
affectation may. perhaps, be reclaimed, by find- 
ing how little he is likely to gain by periHitual 
constraint ahd incessant vigihuice, and how 
much more secui*ely he might make hiif' way to 
esteem, by cultivating real, than displaying 
counterfeit qualities. • 

Every thing future is to be estimated, by a 
wise man, in proportion to the probability o. 
attaining it, and its value, wj^en attained ; and • 
neither of these cousideVations will much con- 
tribute to the encouragement of affectation. 
For, if the pinnacles of fame be, at best, 
slippery, how unsteady must his footing be 
who stands upon pinnacles without founda- 
tion ! If praise be made by the inconstancy 
and maliciousness of those who must confer 
it, a blessing which So man can promise 
himself from the most conspicuous merit and 
vigorous industry, how faint must be the 
hope of gaining it, when the uncertainty is 
miAtiplied by the weakness of the pretensions ' 

I He that pursues fame with just claims, trusts 
his happiness to the winds ; but he that endea- 
[ vours after it by false merit, has to fear, not 
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01 ^ the violence of the storm, hut the leahs of ) ahvay^s seem to consider their fraternity aa 
bis vessel. *l"hoiigh he should* happen to keep {dared in u sta^e of opposition to those who are 
above iJtvater for a time, by the help of a soft engaged in the tumult of public business ; and 
breeze, and a calm sea, at th^.rst gust hcvmust have pleased themselves from .age to age, with 
inevitably founder, noth t^s melancholy re- celebrating the felicity of their own condition, 
flection, that, if he tj^ould have been content and with recounting the perplexity ol* politics, 
with his natural station, lie might have escaped the dangers of grentness, the anxieties of ambi- 
bis calamity. Afrectation may possibly 8u<it^*ed tion, and the miseries of riches. ^ 
for a time, and a man may, by great attention, Among the nuinennis topics of declamation, 
persuade others, that he really has the qualities that t^eir industry lias discovered on this sub- 
of which he presumes to boast; hut the hour ject, there is none wdiich they press With greater 
win come when he should exert tjiem, and tlicn, efforts, or on which they have more copiously laid 
whatever he enjoyed in praise, hfl must Buffet nut their reason and their imagination, than 
in reproach. ^ the instabjlily of high stations, and the uncer- 

Applause and admiration |re by no 'means tci, taint y with which the profits and honours are 
be counted aifiong the necessaries of llife, and possessed, that must he acquired with so much 
therefore any indirect arts to obtain tbeni have hazard, vigilance and labour, 
very little claim to pai*don or compassion. This they appe.Tr to consider as an irrefragable 
There i[| scarcely any man without some vain- arguinent against the choice of the statesman and 
able or improveable qualities, bj^ which he might the warrior ; and swell with confidence of vic- 
lilways secure himself from contempt- And tory, thus furnished by the Muses with the arms 
{>erhaps exemption from ignominy is the most which never can be blunted, and which no 
eligible reputation, as freedom from pain is, art ty strength of their adversaries cau elude or 
among some philosophers, the definition of hap- resist. • 

pincss. ^ ft was well known by expei icnce to tlie na- 

if we therefore comp.'ire the value of the tions whicb employed elcplnuits in w ar, that 
praise obtained by fictitious cxcellciice, even tlipiigh by the terror of their bulk, and llio 
while the cheat is yet undiscovered, with that violciu'c of their impression, they often threw 
kindnes.s whichrfivery man may suit by his vir- the cnem)' into disorder, yet th<*re was always 
tiie, and that esteem to which most men may | danger in the use of them, very nearly equivalent 
rise by common understanding ste.adily and | to the advantage ; for if their first charge could 
honesty applied, we shall find tljat when from be supported, they were easily driven back upon 
the adscititious happiness all the deductions are thgir cont’ederates ; they tlu^ii broke tlirough 
made fly fear and casualty, there wuU remain the troops behind them, and made no less havoc 
nothing equiponderant to the security of truth, in the precipitation of their retreat, than in the 
The state of the possessor of humble virtue"*, to fury of their onset, 

the ailecter of grout excellences, is that of a I know not whether those who have so veiu'- 
small cotfiige oj^Nione, to the palace raised with mentlj^ urged the inconveniences and danger 
ice by the Empress of Itussia; it was for a of bneacthe life, have not made use of nrgu- 
time splendid and luminous, hut the first sun- ' merits that may be retorted w ith equal ftwee 
shine melted it to nothing. * • upon themselves; and whether the happiness of 

^ - a candidate for literjiry lame be not subject to 

the bome uncertainty with that of him who 
governs piovinces, commands armies, presides 
111 the senate, or dictates in the cabinet. 

yVrrtf smlMifcras hei bas, eadcinqm mcenles, That eminence of learning is not to be gained 

4 NatrU ; et urti^‘ prcxjma sape rosa ett, W'ithout labour, at hiast equal to that whirh any 

* OVID, other kind of greatness can require, will be al- 

Oiir baae and physic the same earth bestows elevate the char- 

Aud near the noisome nettle bloomii the ruse. of a scholar ; since they cannot hut know, 

that .every human acquisition is valuable in 
Evicny man is prompted by the love of himself proportion to the difficulty employed in its at- 
to imagine, that he possesses some qualities, su- tainment. And that those who have gained 
perior, either in kind or in degree, to those which the esteem and veneration of the world, by their 
he sees allotted to the Srest of the worlik; and, knowledge or their genius, arc by no means 
v/hatever ,'»pparcnt disaiivantages he may sufler exempt fiom the solicitude which any other 
in the ctnnparison with others, be has some In- j kind of dignity produces, may he conjectured 
risible distinctions, some latent resqpve of ex- I from the iiiiiumemble artifices which they make 
silence, which he throws into the balance, |md * use of to degrade a superior, to repress a rival, 
^^iT***^ turned \ i? obstruct a follower; aitifices so gross and 

; ia«an, ns to prove evidently how mt .-h a man 
^ ^ learning without being eitbor 

' Cl 
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more wise or more nriiioiis (huii tiiose whoso 
igtioriiiiro hf? pities or despises. 

Nothing thei’eforc remHiiis, hy whirh the 
Btndent tan gratify his desire of appeitriiig to 
have built his happiness on a more firm basis 
than his antagonist, except the certainty with 
wlii<:h his honours are eiyoyod. The garlands 
gained hy the htu’oes of literature must he 
gailiered from summits etpially difficult to climb 
with those that hear the civic, or triumphal 
wreath-N, liioy must he worn with equal* envy, 
niid g Hurtled Avith equal care from^huse hands 
tiiat are always emjdoyed in efforts to tear them 
away ; the only I'cinaliiing hojic is, that their 
verdure is more Jastitig, and that they are less 
likely to fade tiy time, or less obnoxious to the 
blasts of accident. 

Kvcti this hope will rec^dvc very little efleonr- 
Agement from the examination of the history of 
IcciriuDg, or observation of the fate of scholai's 
in the present age. If we look htu'k info past ^ 
times, we iind innumerable names of auth-< I 
ors once in high reputation, read perhaps by the 
beautiful. qu«»ted by the witty, and comfpel^ted 
on by the grave ; but of whom we now kn<fw 
only that they once existed. If ye consider 
tlie disiributiou of literjiry fame in our ow|i 
time, we shiUl find it a possession of very uneer- ! 
tain tenure ; sometimes bestowed by a sudden ^ 
eaj>riee of the public, and again transferred to 
a new favourite, for no other reason than that • 
he is new ; sometimes refused to long labour 
and eiuinont desert, and sometime# g 2 .uai<i 
to ATry slight pretensions; lost siunetlmes by 
fiocurity and negligence, and sometimes by too 
diligent endeavours to rtjtain it. 


Among the motives that urge an author ^to 
undertakings by which diis reputation is im- 
Itaired, one of the most frequent must men- 
, tinned with tend|me^s, because it is not t(» be 
I counted among hia^bllieif, but his miseries. It 
very often happens that the works of Ictirning 
or of wit are performed al the direction of those 
by whom they are to be rewarded ; the writer 
has not always the choice of his subject, but is 
; compelled to ftceept any ttisk which is thrown 
before him, AAdlhout much consideration of his 
I OAvn convenience, and without time to prepare 
! himself by prpvions studies. 

[ JVIiscan’lbges of this kind are likewise fre- 
quently the consequence of that arquaintance 
*wifli the*gi’rat, wliich is generally considered 
as one of the tdiief privileges of literature and 
geiiiusT A man Avho has once learned to think 
himself exalted by familiarity with those whom 
nothing but their birth, or their fortunes, or 
such stations as are seldom gained hy moral 
excellence, set above him, will not'he long with- 
out submitting his understanding to their con- 
duct ; hevvdll suffer them to prescribe the course 
of his studies, and employ him for their own 
purposes either of diversion or interest. Ills 
desire of pleasing those whose faA^our he has 
w'cakly made necessary to himself, AvilJ not 
suffer him ahvays to consider l^pAV little he is 
qualilied for the Avtg’k imposed. Either Itis 
vanity will tempt him to conceal his deficiencies, 
or tliat cowardice, Avhich always encroaches fast 
n|ion such as spend their lives in the company 
of ])cr8uiis higher than themselves, wJil not 
leave him resolution to assert the liberty ot 
cliojce. 


A snex-essful author is equally in danger of 
the diminution of his fame, Avhellier he coii- 
litmes or ceases to Avrile. The n^gard o^ l^ie 
public is not to be kejd but by tribute, and the 
rcniembrancc of i)ast service Avill quickly 
liuigiiish, unless successive pcs formances fre- 
quently revive it. Yet in every n<«w attempt 
there is iieAV hazard, anil there arc feAv who do 
not, at some unlucky time, injure their own 
characters hy attempting to enlarge them. 

There are many possible causes of that inequal- 
ity Avhiidi we may so frequently observe in the 
performances of the same man, from tlie infiu- 
ence of which no ability or industiy is suffici- 
ently seenred, and which have so often sullied 
the splendour of genius, that the wit, as well os 
the conqueror, may be properly cautioned not 
to indulge his pride with 1 <m» early triumphs, 
but to defer to the end of life ills estimate of 
happiness. 

f 'It 'nui semper 

Krpfcfnmlti dhs hmnwi, Oivigne beatus 
Ante ohitvm nemo supfemaque^j'ttnrra dtbef. 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can bo concluded blesb’d befote lie die. 

ADDISON. 


I I>ut, though Avc suppose tint a man hy Itis 
I fortune ran avoid the necessity qf dtqiendance, 
and by bis spirit can repel the usurpations of 
patronage, yet lie may easily, by writing long, 
happen to write ill. There is n general succes- 
sion of cA'cnts In which contraries are pi'dduced 
by periodical vicissitudes ; labour and care are 
rewarded witlf success, success produces con- 
fidence, confidence relaxes industry, and negli- 
gence ruins that reputation which a^icuracy had 
raised. ^ ^ 

lie that happens not to he lulled hy praise 
into supineiiess, may l»c animated hy it to un- 
dertakings aboA'chisS strenglli, or incited to fancy 
tllimae'lf alike qualified for every kind of compo- 
sition, and able to comply with the public taste 
tlirtuigli all its variations. 15y some opinion 
like this, many men have been engaged, at an 
' advanced Uffe atteinpt^vi^hich they had not 
time to complete, and after a few weak efforts, 
sunk into the grave with vexation to see the 
•rising generation gain ground upon them. From 
these failures the liighest genius is not exempt ; 
I that judgirient Avhicli appears so penetrating, 
i when it employed upon the Works of others, 
‘ very often iails Avhere^ interest or passion can 
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exert their power. We are blinded in examin- 
ing our own labours d>y hiriuraeirable prejudices. 
Out luyenile compositions please us, because 
they ming to our minds th^. remcmbrapce of 
youth ; cour later performuT^es we are rc^y to 
esteem, because we are unwilling to think that 
we have made no lihprovement ; what dows 
’easily from the pen chariss us, because we read 
with pleasure that whi4/fi flatters our opinion of 
our own powers; what was composed with 
great struggles of the mind we do not easily re- 
ject, because we cannot bear that so much labour 
should be fruitless. But the readier has none of 
*bese prepossessions, and wonders thac the author 
is so unlike himself, without considering thi^t 
the same soU(.will, with different culture, aifordf 
different products. 

No. 2 &] SATcaoAT, Juke 2 , 1750. I 

E^o nec studium sine divUe vena 

Nec rude quidyrosit video ifigenium; attertus sie 
Altera poscU opem res et conjurat amice, 

HOE. 

Without a genius learning soars in vain ; 

And without learning genins ginks again ; ' 

Their force united crowns the sprightly reign. 

ELPHIKSTON. 

Wit and Learning were the children of Apollo, 
by different mothers : Wjt was the offspring of 
Eiiphrosyiie, and resembled her in cheerfulness 
and vivacity: Learning was born of Sophia, 
and retained her seriousness and caution. As 
their wiiothcm were rivals, they were bred up 
by them from their birth in habitual opposition, 
and all means were so incessantly employed to 
impress upon them a hatred and contempt of 
ej^ch other, t^at though Apolio, who foresaw 
the 111 effects of their discord, endeavoured to 
soften them, by dividing his regard equally be- 
tween them, yet his impartiality and kindness 
were 'without effect; the material animosity 
was deeply rooted, having been intermingled 
with their first ideas, and was cuifirmed every 
hour, as fresh opportunities occurred of exerting 
It, No socgier wci% they of age to be received 
into the apartments of the other cdestials, than 
Wit began to entertain Venus at her toilet, by 
•ping the solemnity of Learning, and Learning 
to divert Minerva at her loom, by exposing the 
blunders and ignorance of Wit. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually 
increasing, by the encouragement which each 
received from those whom their mothers had 
persuaded to patronliiB and support them ; and 
ienged to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, 
not so much for the hope of gaining honour, as 
of excluding a rind from all pretci^ons to rc-^ 
jglffd, and of putting an everlasting stop to the 
M gnfegress of that infiuenoe which either believed 
we other to have obtaiiied by mean*ai*tt and 
'Hdse i^pearances. 


At last the day came, when they were l>oth, 
with the usual solemnities, received into the 
class of superior deities, and allowed to take 
nectar from the hand of Jlebe. But from that 
hour Concord lost her authority at the table of 
Jupiter. ITie rivals, animated by thdr new 
dignity, and incited by the alternate applauses 
of the associate powers, harassed each other by 
incessant contests, with such a regiilar vicissi- 
tude of victory, that neither was depressed. 

It 'was observable, that at the beginning of 
every debate, the advantage was on the side of 
Wit; and that, at the first sallies, the whole :is- 
sembly sparkled, according to Homer’s expres- 
sion, with unextinguishable merriment. But 
Learning would reserve her sti*ength till the 
burst of applause was over, and the languor 
withSvhich the violence of joy is always suc- 
ceeded, began to promise more calm and patient 
attention. She then attempted her defence, and 
by comparing one part of her antagonist’s ob- 
jections with another, commonly made him 
confute himself; or, by showing how small a 
part of the question he had taken into his view, 
pfoved that his opinion could have no weight. 
The audiei^ce began gradually to lay aside their 
prepossessions, and rose, at last, ^vith greater 
veneration for Learning, but with greater kind- 
ness for Wit. 

Their conduct wiw, whenever they desired to 
recommend themselves to distinction, entirely 
opposite. Wit was daring and ndventurmis ; 
ijjearning cautious and deliberate. Wit thought 
nothing reproachful but duhiess ; Learning was 
afraid of no imputation, but that of error. Wit 
answered before he understood, lest his qiiick- 
ness of apprehemioii should bo questioned ; 
Learning paused, where there wjisno difliciiUy, 
lest liiny, insidious soplusm should lie undis- 
covered. Wit i>erplexed every debate by rapi- 
dity and confusion ; licarning tired the hearei's 
with endless distiiictioiis, and prolonged tJie dis- 
pute without advantage, by proving that which 
never was denied. Wit, in hopes of sliiiiing, 
would venture to produce what he had not <‘on- 
Btdered, and often succeeded beyond his own ex- 
pectation, by following the train of a lucky 
thought; Learning would reject every new no- 
tion, for fear of being cntaTigled in consequimces 
which she could not foresee, and was often hin- 
dered, by her caution, from pressing her advan- 
tages, and subduing her opponent. 

Both had prejudices, which in some degree 
hindered their progress towards perfection, and 
left them open to attacks. Novelty was the 
darling of Wit, and antiquity of Learning. To 
Wit, all that was new was specious; to Learn- 
ing, whatever ifos ancient was venerable. Wit, 
however, seldom failed to divert those whom he 
could not convince, and to convince was no| 
often his ambition ; Learning always suppoiicd 
her opinion with so many eollateral truths, that. 
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vrben the cause was decided aj;ain8t her, her 
arguments were remembered with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either side, 
than to quit their proper characters, and to hope 
for a complete conquest by the use of the wea- 
pons wliich had been employed against them. 
Wit would sometimes labour a syllogism, and 
Learning djstort her features wi^ a jest ; but 
they always suffered by the experiment, and be- 
trayed themselves to confutation or contempt. 
The seriousness of Wit was without dignity, 
and tlie merriment of Learning without viva- 
city. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at 
last important, and the divinities bi*okc into par- 
ties, Wit was taken into protection of the 
laughter-loving Venus, had a retinue aU^ved 
him of Smiles and Jests, and was often peiinit- | 
ted to dance among the Graces. Learning still I 
continued the favourite of Minerva, and seldom 
went out of her pal.ice, without a train of the | 
severer virtues, ('’hastity. Temperance, Forti- 
tude, and Labour. Wit, cohabiting with Haiice, 
had a son named Satyr, who followed hhh, car- 
rying a quiver tilled with poisoned arrows, 
which, where they once dn;w blowl, sioiild by no 
skill ever bo extracted. These aiTOWs he fr» 
qiicnlly shot at X.earning, witen she was most 
earnestly or usefully employed, engaged in ab- 
struse inquiries, or giving instructions to her 
followers, Minerva therefore deputed Criti- 
cism to Iier aid, who generally broke |he point 
of Satyr’s arrows, turned them aside, or retort- 
ed them on himself. 

Jupiter was at last angry that the peace of tiie 
heavenly regions should be in peipctual danger 
of violation, and resolved to dismiss these trou- 
blesoTue anhigonists to the lower world. Hitiier 
therefore they came, and carried on their aifl'iettt 
quarrel among mortzkls, nor wjw cither long 
without zealous votaries. Wit, hy his gayety, 
captivated the young ; and Learn hig, by her 
authority, influenced the old. Their power 
quickly .appeared hy very eminent effects-: thea- 
tres were built for tlie reception of Wit ; and 
colloges endowed for the residence of Lcaruitig. 
Ea(‘h party endeavoured to outvie the other in 
cost and magnificence, and to propagate an opin- 
ion, that it Was necessary, from the first en- 
trance into life, to enlist in one of the factions ; 
aiid that none could hope for the regard of either 
divinity, who had once entered the temple of the 
Vival power. 

Iliei’c were indeed a class of mortals, hy whom 
Wit and Lemming were equally disregarded; 
these were the devotees of Plutus, the godl of 
riches ; among these it seldom happened that the 
gayety of Wit could raise a sfiiile, or the elo- 
quence of Learning procure attention. In re- 
venge of this contempt they agreed to incite their 
followers against them ; but the forces that were 
»«nt on those expeditions frequently hetraAvd 


their trast ; and, in contempt of the ordeva 
which they had received, flatterod the rich In 
public, while they scorned them in their htarts ; 
and when, hy thihtreachery, they bad obtained 
the favour of Plutmi, afiected to look -ftrith an 
air of superiority on those^wbo still remained in 
the service of Wit and Learning. 

' Disgusted with these deaertions, the two ri- 
vals, at the same time, petitioned Jupiter for re- 
admission to their native habitations. Jupiter 
thundered on the right hand, and they prepared 
to obey the hanpy summons. Wit readily spread 
his wings ny'id^oared aloft, but not being able to 
see far, was bewildered in the pathless immen- 
sity of thejbtheriul spaces. l<carning, who knew 
the way, shook her pinions ; but fifi* want of na- 
tural vigour, could only take short flights : so, 
after many efiPoris, they both sunk again to the 
ground, and lehriied from their mutual (jlii^tress 
the nwessity of union. They therefore joined 
their hands, and renewed their flight ; Learn- 
ing was borne up by the vigour of Wit, and Wit 
guided by the perspicacity of Learning. U’hey 
soon rea<:hed the dwellings of .liijwter, and were 
so endeared to each other, tlnat they lived after- 
wards in perpetual concord. Wit persuaded 
Learning to converse with the Graces, and 
Learning engaged Wit in the seiTice of the Vir- 
tues. They were now the favourites of all the 
powers of heaven, atu> gladdened every banquet 
by their presence, 'fhey soon after married, at 
the command of Jupiter, and hud a iiumei'ous 
progeny of Arts and Sciences. 

No. 2.^.] Tuesday, June 5, 17ii0. 

Tri>.v Mi/tf ro/wiffcr propedi'^si nfirrj.'uh'ntur, 

vario multMn dirersa pHuUh HOlt. 

Tlir^'C guests I have, dissonfhig mj- fciist, 

R> quiring each to gratify his Usle 

With different food. feawcis, 

• 

That every man should regulate his actions by 
his own conscience, without any i*egard to the 
opinions of the rest of the world, is one of the 
first precepts of moral prudence ; Jtistified not 
only by the sutfrage of •reasoi^ which declares 
that none of the gifts of fteaveii are to lie use- 
less, but by the voice likewise of experience, 
Urhich will soon inform us that, if we make the 
praise or blame of others the rule of our conduct, 
we shall be distracted by a boundless variety of 
irreconcileable judgments, be held in perpetual 
suspense between contrary jmpulses, and consult 
for ever without determination. 

I know not whether, for the same reason, it 
,i8 not necessary for an author to place some con- 
fidcnce.in hli own skill, and to satisfy.himself in 
the Iftiowledge that he has not deviated from the 
established laws of composition, without sub- 
mitting Ins works to frequent examinations be- 
fore he gives them to the public, or endeavour- 
G 
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in|' to secure success a solicitous coiLTormity 
to advice and ci*iticism. 

It indeed, quickly discoverable, that con- 
siUtation.and compliawce ca>^conduce little to 
the perfection of any literary performance ; for 
whoever is so doubtful* of his own abQities as to 
encourage the remarks of others, will find him- 
self evei7 day embarrassed with new dilficulties, 
and wlU harass his mind, in vain, with tlie 
hopeless labour of uniting heterogeneous ideas, 
digesting independent hints, and collecting into 
one point the several rays of browed light, 
emitted often witli contrary directions. 

Of all authors, those w'bo retail their labours 
in peidodlcal^ sheets would* he inost*unhapp3V 
if they were much to regard the censures or the 
admonitions of their readers : for, as their works 
are not sent into the world at but by small 
parts 111 gradual succession, it is always im- 
agined, by those who think themselves qualified 
to give iostruetions, that they may yet redeem 
their former failings by hearkening to better 
Judges, and supply the deficiencies of their plan, 
by the help of the critit'isms which are so lib- 
erally afforded. • 

1 have had occasion to observe, sometimes 
with vexation, and sometimes with merriment, 
the different temper with which the same man 
reads a prinul^ and m^uscript performance. 
^Vhen a book is once in th« hands of the public, 
it is considered os permanent and unalterable ; 
and •the reader, if he be free from personal 
prejudices, takes it up with tio other intention 
than of pleasing or instructing himself: be 
accommodates his mind to the author’s design ; 
and, having no interest hi refusing the amuse- 
ment that is^ffered him, never interrupts his 
own tranquillity by studied cavils, or destroys 
his satisfaction in that which is alrcody well, by 
an anxious inquiry how it might be better; 
hut is often contented without pleasure, and 
pleased without pei*fection. * 

But if the same man be calle<hto consider the 
merit of a production yet unpublished, he brings 
an imagination heated with objections to pas- 
sages which he has yet never heai d ; he invokes 
all the powers ^of criticism, and stores his 
memory with Taste and Grace, Purity and 
Delicacy, Manners and Unities, sounds W'hich, 
having been once uttered by those that und«i|| 
stood them, have been since re-echoed without 
meaning, and kept up to tlie disturbance of the 
world, by a constant repercussion from one 
coxcomb to another.* lie considers himself as 
obliged to show, by some proof of his id)ih*t>e8, 
that Ite is not consulted to no purpose, and 
tb*’rcfiire watches every opening for objection# 
Mid looks round for every opportunity to pro- 
pose some speobms alteration. Such jFpp<»r- 
tunities a very swnai degree of sagucity will 
Imalde him to find$ for, in every work of iin- 
jliglfiation. the disposiiion of parts, the inseitinn 
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of incidents, and use of decorations, may 1 o 
varied a thousand ways with equal propriety 
and as in things nearly equal, that W'ill til ways 
seem best to every man which he himself 
produces ; the critic, whose business is pnly to 
propose, without the care of execution, cun 
never want the satis ion of believing that he 
has suggested very important improvements, 
nor the power of enforcing liis advice by argu- 
ments, which, as they appear convincing to 
himself, either his kindness or his vanity will 
press obstinately and importunately, without 
suspicion that he may pos'^ibly judge too hastily 
in favour of his own advice, or inquiry wliether 
the advantage of the. new scheme be proportion- 
ate to the labour. 

It Vi obsen-ed by the younger riiny, that an 
orator ought not so much to select the strongest 
arguments which his cause admits, as to em- 
ploy all which his imaginuiiou can afford : for, 
in pleading, those re.isons are of most value, 
which will most affect the jmlgcs; and the 
judges, says hr, will he always most touched 
with that which they had before colleei^ed. 
Every man w^ho is called to give his ojunion 
of a perfoAiance, decides upon the same prin- 
ftple: he first suffers himself to fonn expecta- 
tions, and then is angry at his disap|>oiijtmer»t. 
He lets his imagination rove at Inrjie, ami 
W'onders that nnotlier, equally unconfined in 
the bonDdle.ss oitcan of possibility, takes a dif- 
fiTent cc^irsp. 

• But, though the rule of I'llny he jiulieiously 
laid down, it is not appllcahle to the writer's 
cause, because (here always lies an appeal from 
domestic cridcism to a higher judicature, and 
the publie, which i.s never corrupted, nor often 
deceived, is to pass the last sentence upon literary 
efaims. 

Of the great force of preconceived ojdnions I 
had many piet.ls, when I first entered upon this 
>veekly labour. My readers having, from tiie 
perfonnnnccs of my predecessors, established 
an idea of unconnec ted essays, to which they 
believed all future autboi*s under a necessity of 
conforming, were impatient of the least devia- 
tion from their system, and numerous remons- 
trances were accordingly made, by each, a.s he 
found his favourite subject omitted or delayed. 
Some were angry that the Knmbler did not, 
like the Spectator, introduce himself to the ac- 
quaintance of the public, by an account of his 
own birth and studies, an enumeration of his 
adventures, and a description of his physiog- 
nomy. Others goon begcui to remark that he 
wag a solemn, serious, dictatorial writer, with- 
out 8prightline|i or gayety, and called out with 
vehemence for mirth and humour. Another 
admonished him to have a sjiecial eye upon the 
various clubs of this great city, and Iriformed 
him tiiat much of the Spec'tator’s vivacity was 
laid out u|)on such asscmiilies. lie has bii«n 
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miNiii ed lor uut iinitacirigthe politeness of his 
pivdecrasors, having hitherto neglected to take 
the ladies under his protection, and give them 
rules for the just opposition of colours, and the 
proper dimensions of ruffles and pinners. He 
has betAi i*equired by one to fix a particular cen- 
sure upon those matrons who play at cards 
with spectacles; and another is very much of- 
fended whenever ho meets with a speculation 
in which naked precepts are comprised without 
the illustration of examples and characters. 

I make not the least question that all tlicso 
monitors intend the promotion of my design, 
and the instruction of my readers ; but they do 
not know, or do not reflect, that an author has 
a rule of choice peculiar to himself; and selects 
tliose subjects which he Is best qualified to treat, 
by the course of his studies, or the accidents^if his 
life ; that some topics of amusement have been 
already treated with too much success to invite 
a r-oTupriition ; and that he who endeavours to 
gain many readers must try various arts of in- 
vitation, essay every avenue of pleasure, and 
make frequent changes in Ills methods ap- 
proach. 

I cannot but consider myself, atn|^st this tu- 
mult of criticism, as a ship in a poetical ten^ 
pest, impelled at the same lime by opposite 
winds, an<l daslied by the waves from every 
quarter, but lichl upright by tlie contrariety of 
the assailants, and secured in some measure by 
multiplicity of distress. Had the opinion of 
my ceustfrers been unanimous, it miglA perhaps 
have overset my resolution ; but since I find 
them at variance with each other, I can, with- 
out 8cru])lc, neglect them, and endeavour to 
gain the favour of the public by following the 
direction of my own reason, and indulging the 
sallies of my own imagination. • • 

No. 24.] Satuuuay, June 9, ITfiO. 

.Vt/rto iu scA'c tentat dcscaidrre, - pEUSlUs. 

None, none descends into himM'.lf.— dryden* 

Auono the precepts, or aphorisms, aj^mitted by 
general consent, and inculcated by fivquerit re- 
petition, there is none more famous among the 
masters of ancient wisdom, than that compen- ' 
dious lesson, TM Be acquainfed u^Uh tht/* 

srlf; ascribed by some to an oracle, and by 
others to C'hilo of Lacedemon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the 
whole extent of its meaning, may be said to 
comprise all tlie speculation requisite to a moral 
agent. For what more can b^ necessary to the^ 
regulation of life, than the knowledge of our 
original, our end, our duties, and our relation 
to other beings ? 

It i« however very improbable that the fii*# 


I author, whoever he was, intended it to be under- 
stood in this unlimited and complicated sense ; 
for of the inquiries,, which in so large an accepta- 
tion it would seem to recommend, some are too 
extensive for the pUKvers df man, and some re- 
quire light from above, which was not yet in- 
dulged to the heiitlien woAd. 

We might have had more satisfaction con- 
ceriiing the original imi»ort of this celebrated 
sentence, if history had informed us, whether 
it wiis uttered as a general instruction to man- 
kind, or as a i>ai‘ticular caution to some private 
Inquirer ; whfAher it was applied to some single 
occasion, of laid down as the universal rule of 

iife. 

There vf ill occur, upon the sligbAest consider- 
ation, many possible circumstances, in which 
this monition might very properly be enforcr'd ; 
for every error in human conduct muat arise 
from ignorance in ourselves, either perpetual 
or temporai‘y; and liappen either because we 
do not ^ow what is best and fitt<lst, or because 
OUT knowledge is at the time of action not pre- 
sent to the mind. 

Wheji a man employs himself upon remote 
and unnecessary subjects, and wastes bis life 
upon questions which cannot be resolved, and 
of which the solution would conduce very little 
to the advancement of happii^ess: when he 
lavishes his hours in caknlating rhe weight of 
the terraqueous globd, or in adjusting successive 
systems of ^vorlds beyond the reach of the tele- 
scope ; he may be very properly recalled from 
his excursions by this precept, and ronfituied, 
that tliere is a nearer being with which it is 
nis duty to be more acquainted; and from 
which his attention has hitherto been withheld 
by studies, to which he has no^other motive 
than vanity or curiosity. 

The great praise of Socrates Is, thac he drew 
the wits of Greece, by his instruction and exam- 
ple froix^tho vain pursuit of natural philosophy 
to moral inquiries, and turned their thoughts 
fn>m stars and tides, and .matter and motion, 
upon the various modes of virtue and relations 
of life. All his lectures wei‘e but cammentarios 
upon this saying; if w§ supiqjse the knowledge 
of ourselves recommendild by Chilo, in opposi- 
tion to other inquiries less suitable to the state 
of man. 

^ The great fault of men of learning is still, 
that they oflend against this rule, and appear 
willing to study any thing rather than them- 
selves ; for wbiiffl reason they are often despised 
by those with whom thdy imaj^e themselves 
above comparison ; despised, as uselesa to com- 
mon purposes, as unable to conduct the most 
trivial affai^ and unqualified to perform thoso 
offices by which the concatenation of society w 
preserved, and mutual tenderness excited and 
maintained. 

Gelidus is « man pf great penetration and 
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dicp rewarchfi**. Having u mind naturally to roal loarning, but th« wit and beauty may 
formed for the abstr^iser sciences, he can com- miscarry in their schemes, by the wmit o! 
prehend intricate combinations without confn- this unlvca'sal requisite, the knowledge of them 
sion, end being of a teraiM!^ *iaturally c<¥»l and selves. 

««quul, fte is seldom interrupted by his passions It is surely for no other reason, that vre see 
in the pursuit of tbi^longest chain of unezpec- ' surii numbers resolutely struggling against na- 
ted consequences. He has, therefore, a long ! tore, and contending for that which they never 
time indulged hopes, that the solution of some , can attain, endeavouring to unite contradictions, 
problems, by which the professors of seieiice , and determined to excel in characters inconsis- 
hare been hiilierto baffled, is reserved for his | tent yrith each other ; that stock-jobbers affect 
genius and industry. He spends his time in the dress, gayety, and elegance, and mathematicians 
highest room of his house, into « which none of labour to be wits ; that the soldier teases his ac- 
ids family are suffered to enter f and when be quaiutance with questions in theology, and the 
comes down to Ills dinner, or his rest, he walks acadeinjc hopes to divert the ladies by a recital 


about like a stranger that 1^ there onhp’ for a day^ 
without anf tokens of regard or tenderness. 
He bus totally divested himself of all^huinan 
sensations ; he has neither eye for beauty, nor | 
oar for complaint ; he ncitlior rejoices at the good 
fortune of his nearest friend, nor mourns for any 


of his gallantiies. That absurdity of pride could 
proceed only from ignorance of themselves, by 
which Gfirth attempted criticism, and Congreve 
waived his title to dramatic reputation, and de- 
sired to be considered only as a gentleman. 
£ijphues, witli gTcat parts, an I extensive 


public or private calamity. Having once received < knowledge, has a clouded aspect and ungracious 
a letter, and given it his servant to read, he was I form; yet it has been his ambition, fi*om his 
informed, that it was wi-itten by his brother, firqf entrance into life, to distinguish himself i>y 
who, being shipwrecked, had swain naked to 1 partic^arities iu his dress, to outvie beaus in 
laud, and was destitute of necessaries ill ‘4 foreign | embroidery', -to import new trimmings, and to 


country. Naked and destitute ! says Gelidus— 
reach down the last volume of meteorological 
ohseivations, extract an exact account of the 
wind, and iiott. it carefully in tlic diary of the 
weather. • 

'fhe family of Gelidus* once broke into his 
stu%, to show Itim that a town at a small dis- 
tance was oil fire, and in a lew moments a ser- 
vant came up to toll film, that the llame had 
caught so many houses <»u both Ri<le!5, timt the 
inlialiitants were confounded, and lK‘gan to think 
of rather escaping with their lives thnn saving 
Iheir dwelliii^s. What you ti ll me, says (icli- 


be foremost In tfao fashion. Eiiphues lias turned 
#n his exterior appearance that attention which 
would always have prudmted esteem, hud it b(‘ei: 
fixed upon his mind ; and though his virtues 
and abilities liave preserved him from the con- 
tempt whicii he has so diligently solicited, he 
h:is, at least, luised one imiHidimeiit his repu- 
tiition; tince all can Judge of lus dres^, but fitvv 
of his understand ing ; and many, who discern 
that he is a fop, aiti unwilling to bidieve that he 
can be wise. 

There is one instance iu which the ladies are 
]>articularly unwilling to observe the rule of 


dus, is very jn’obablo, for fire luitui'aUy arts in a ^ Oiiilo. I hey are desirous to hide from tiiern- 
cirrje. ! selves the advances of age, and endeavour too 

Thus lives this great philosopher, insensible’ frequently to supply the sprigbtliness mid bloom 
to every spectacle of distn^ss, and uiinoved by of youth by artificial beauty and forex'd vivacity, 
the loudest call of social nature, for wamt of con- j They hope to infiamc the heart by glances which 
sidering that men arc designed iTor the succour | have lost their fire, or melt it by languor which 
and comfort of each other ; that though there are | is no longer delicate; they play over the airs 
hours wdiidi may bo laudably spent upon know ; which pleased at a time when they weii; ex- 
ledge not iminedhxtcly useful, yet the first atteii- | J*ected only to please, and forget that airs ought 
tkui is due to practical virtue: and that he may ! in time to give place to virtues. I'hey continue 
be justly driven out from the commerce of man- ' to trifle, bec^iuse they could once trifle agi*eeably, 
kind, who Las so far abstracted himself troi^J till those who shared their early pleasures are 
tlie species, as to partake neither of the joys nor i withdrawn to more serious engagements; and 
I'ricfs of others, but neglects the endearments of | are soarcely awakened from their dream of jtci - 
his wife, and the caresses of bis children, to | petual youth, but by the scorn of those wiiuu: 
roiiut tlie drops of rjui, note the changes of the they endeavoui* to rival.* 

wind, and calculate &ie edi|»ses of the moons of J 

Jupiter. j • Mrs, Piozzi says, that by Cclk/m, iu this paper, 

1 blnUl Preserve to some future paper the reli- author meant to repn sent Mr. Coulson, a ma 
gions and importajit mrtaning of thh» epitome tbematician, whyormorly lived at KochoHtor. This 
Witwlom, and only remark, that It mav kb an- ' probable, if wo ccaaider the character 

plied to the gay md light, as tvell to the (Colson) in his Lih, oi 

- 1 . ® ^ » . I ^Jarrict, which was* certaiidy written under J)r. 

"r r.’ ***“ «>»”*>“’» on*. wh»trel.>t., to C«I««. 

^ inwy forfeit hu prctm-«s ^probably from his mfonnatioD. - C. 
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No. 86.1 Tuesday, June 12, 17fi0. 

Po,sjsvnt quid jmse videntvr, vmciL. 

For thoy can conquer who believe tliey can. ’ 

DATDEX. 

THKRK*are some vices and errors wliicli, though 
often fatal to those in whom they are found, 
have yet, by the universal consent of mankind, 
hern considei‘ed as entitled to some degree of 
respect, or have, at least, been exempted from 
contemptuous infamy, and condemned by the 
severest moralists with pity rather than detes- ' 
tation. i 

A constant and invariable example of this 
general partiality will be found in the different 
regard whicii has always been shown to rash- , 
ness and cowardice ; two vices, of which, though | 
they may be conceived equally distant from the 
middle point, where true fortitude is placed, 
and may equally injure any public oi* private 
interest, yet the luie is never mentioned without 
some kind of veneration, and the other always 
considered as a topic of unlimited and lioen^oiis 
censure, on which all the virulence of rf[kroach 
may be lawfully exerte<L 

'Ihe same distinction is made, by She common 
wtidriige, between profusion and avarice, and, 
perhaps, bet ween many other opp<»site vices; 
and as I have found reason to pay great regard 
to the voice of the people, in eases where know- 
ledge low been forced upon them by experience, 
'udtbout l(nig deductions, or deep researches, 1 j 
am inclined to hi'H eve that this distribution i 
respert is not without some agreement with the i 
nature of things ; and that in the faults, which 
are thus invested with extraordinary privileges, 
there are generally some latent principles of 
mcrii, some possibilities of future virtue, 
which ni?iy, by degrees, break from oWltrhc- 
tion, and by time and opportunity be brought 
into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is 
more easy to take away siiperliuitics than to 
supply defects ; and therefore he that is culpable, , 
because he has passed the middle point of virtue, ' 
is always accounted a fairer object of hope, than 
he who fails by falling short. The one has all 
that perfection requires, and more, hut the cx- 
eess may be easily retrenched ; the other wants 
the qiialitif^s rcqtiisite to excellence, and who 
can tell how ho shall obtain them? We are** 
certain that the horse may be taught to keep , 
pace with his fellows, whose fault is it that be 
1 eaves them bchin d ? We know that a few strokes 
of the axe will lop a cedar ; hut what arts of 
cultivation can elevate a shrub ? 

To walk with circumspection and steadiness 
in the right path, at an equa^istance between 
the extremes <if error, o\ig)it to he the constant 
endeavour of every reasonable being ; nor can I 
think those teachers of moi'al wi.sdom miicl^ 
be hfinourcd as benefactors to mankind, who M 


always enlarging upon the difficulty of our d|^- 
tiea, and pi^viding rather Ixcuses for vice, than 
incentives to virtue. , 

But^ since to nr^st it will happen often, and 
to all sometimes, that thhre will be a deviation 
towards one side or the o^er, we ought always 
to employ our vigilance, with most attention, 
on that enemy from wlilch there is the greatest 
danger, and to stray, if we must stray, towards 
those parts from whence we may quickly and 
easily return. 

Among othei opposite qualities of the mind, 
which may^ become dangerous, though in differ- 
ent degrees, 1 have often liad occasion to con- 
^der the ftontrary ^fleets of presumption and 
despondency ; of heady confidence, which pro- 
mises victory without contest, and heartless 
pusillanimity, which shrinks back from the 
thought of great undertakings, confouuj^s diffi- 
culty with impossibility, and considers all ad- 
vancement towards any new attainment as irre- 
versibly prohibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every 
experiment will teacli caution, and misearriages 
will hourly show, that attempts are not always 
rewarded with success. The most precipitate 
ardour will, in time, be taught the necessity 
of methodical gi'adation and pre{)avatoi 7 meas- 
ures ; and the most daring confidence be con- 
vinced that ludther iiN^rit nor «b'l'»ties can com- 
mand event'^. 

It is the advantage of vchemmcc and activity, 
that they are always hastening to their own 
rcfoi’znation ; becanso they incite us to try 
whether our cxpwjtation^i arc well grounded, 
and therefore detect tlic deceits which they are 
apt to occasion. But timidity is a disease of 
the mind more obstinate and faifil ; fur a man 
once persuaded that any impediment is insuper- 
able, has given it, with respee-t to himself, that 
strength and weight which it had not before. 
He can* scarcely strive with vigour and pei*se- 
verance, when he has no hope of gaining the 
victory ; and sTnee he never will tiy his strength, 
can never discover the unreasonableness of hia 
fears. • 

There is often to be found «in men devoted to • 
literature, a kind of ^intellectual cowardice, 
which whoever converses much among them, 
may obseiwe frequently to depress the alacrity 
of enterprise, and by consequence, to retard the 
improvement of science, niey have annexed 
to every species of knowledge some chimei’ical 
character of terror and inhibition, which they 
transmit, without much^-elieotion, from one to 
another ; they first fright themselves, and then 
propagate the panic to their scholars and ac- 
quaintance One study is inconsistent with a 
livflriy imagination, another with a solid judg- 
ment; one is impropei' in the early parts of life, 
another requires so much time, that it is not lo 
IM* attempted at an advanced Hgc ; one is di) 
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lyitl contracts the sentiments, anotbetr is diffuse 
and overburdens thS memory ; one is Insuffer- 
able #o taste and delicacy, and another weal’s out 
life ill the study of words, and is uselc|j;s to a 
wise mati) who desif’es only the knowledge of 
things. „ 

But of all the bugbears by whudi the infantes 
barbati, boys both young and old, have been 
hitherto frighted from digressing into new tracts 
of leai'ning, none has been more mischievously 
efficotdons than an oi>inion that every kind of 
knowledge requires a peculiar genius, or mental 
constitution framed, for the rccl^ption of some 
ideas, and the exclusion of othera ; and that to 
him whose genius is not adapted td the stud^ 
which he prftsecutcs, all labour shall l>c vain and 
fruitless, vain as an endeavour to ininglc^oil and 
water, or in the language of chymistry, to amal- 
gamate bodies of heterogeneous principles. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to 
have been propagated, by vanity, beyond the 
truth. It is natural for those who have raised 
a reputation by any science, to exalt themselves 
as endowed by Heaven with peculiar powers, 
or marked out by an extraordinary designation 
for their profession ; and to fright competitors 
away by Representing the difficulties with which 
they must contend, and the necessity of qualities 
which are su])posed to be not generally confer- 
red, and which no man can know but by experi- 
ence wliethcr he enjoys. * 

To this dlscoiirageineni it may be possibly an- 
swered, that since a genius, wliatevcr it be, is 
like fiVe in a Hint, only to be produced by colli- 
sion with a proper subject, it is the business of 
every man lo try wliethcr his faculties may not 
happily co-operate with his desires ; and since 
they whose deficiency he admires, know Iheir 
own force only by the event, he needs but en- 
gage in the same undertaking with equal spirit, 
and may reasonably hope for equal success. 

There is another species of false intelligence, 
given by those who profess to show the way to 
the summit of knowledge, of eqtial tendency to 
dej^ess the mind with false distrust of itself, and 
weaken it hy needless solicitude and dejection. 
When a scholar i^’hom .they desire to animate 
'onsults them at his eAtrance on some now stu- 
ly, it is common to make flattering represimta- 
d<ms of its pleasantness and facility, l^us they 
Generally attain one of two ends almost equally 
.lesiruble ; they either incite his industry by ele- 
vating his hojies, or produce a high opinion of 
their own ubilities, since they are supposed to 
ralate Only what thef have found, and to have 
l^roceeded with no less ease than they promise 
to their tollowei's. 


id^lhirward in the newpiith, and piticccds •flew 
ige with great alacrity, but he soon finds a«- 
i^ties !md Intriodes of which he has*ji«t, been 
l^ewarnco, and imagining tha( none were 


so entangled or fatigurd before him, sinks sud- 
denly into despair, and desists as from an expe- 
dition in which fate opposes him. Thus his 
terrors are multiplied by his hopes, and he is de- 
feated without resistance, because ho had no ex- 
pectation of an enemy. 

Of these treacherous instructora, the one de- 
stroys industry, by declaring that^ industry is 
vain, the other by representing it as needless ; 
the one cuts away 'the root of hope, the other 
raises it only to he blasted ; the one cnnfincs his 
pu]iil to the shore, by telling him that his wreck 
Is certain, the other scuds him to sea, without 
preparing him for tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man, who proposes to grow 
eminent by leai’ning, should carry in liis mind, 
at onc^ the difficulty of excellence and the force 
of industry; and reiuember, that iaine is not 
conferred but as the recompense of luluuir, niid 
that labour vigorously continued has nut often 
failed of its rewai’d. 
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^ Jngentes dominos^ ct cA.rtf- nomlna fttno', 
Illtt.ftrlque graves nobitilate rionws 
J>evUa, ft loftge rontasfvgr ; rout/ oKe reta^ 

Et te llUoribUft cymba ^^ropinqua tehat 

SXNXCA. 

Each mighty lord, big with a pompous n.aur, 

And caah high iiowe of fortune tmd of r.trn«% 

•With caution fly; contract thy ample '•alls. 

And near the shore improve the gentlr gales. 

ELPIIINSTON. 

Mr. Rambler, 

It is usual for men, engaged in the same pur- 
suitsfto be inquisitive after the conduct and for- 
tune of each other ; and, therefore, I suppose it 
will not be unpleasijig to you, to read an aeconnt 
of the various changes which have happened in 
part of a life devoted to literature* JVIy iiaiTa- 
tive will not exhibit any gi’cat variety of cvente, 
or extraordinary revolutions ; but may, perhaps, 
be not less useful, because 1 shall relate noth tug 
Tvliich is not likely to happen to a thousand 
others. 

I was lK>rn heir to a very small fortune, ami 
left by my lather, whom 1 cannot remcmbei*, to 
the care of an uncle. He having no children, 
always treated me as his son, and finding in me 
those qualities which old men easily discover in 
sprightly children, when they happen tt» love 
them, declared that a genius like mine should 
never be lost for want of cultivaticn. lie there- 
fore placed me, for the usual time, al a great 


'r^fitudent, infiamed by this eneguragement, fschool, and then^ent me to the university, with 


a larger allowance than my own patriinonv 
would have afforded, that I might not keep menu 

W empany, but leani to become my di^^nity when 
Uhould be made lord chancellor, which he <,i- 
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ten jamented, that Che increase uf his infirmities after havin^r arjimated myself w^ith a catf^ht 
WM very likely to preclude him from secini^. wrote a #(eneral answer to £dl his precepts wJtli 
^ 'I his exuberance of money displayed itself in such vivacity of turn, such elegance of irony, 
ya>ety ot appearance, and wantonnesB of expense, and such asperity of sarcasm, that I convulsed 
and introduced me to the acquaintance of those a large*company with universal laiiglityr# dis- 
whom tlie same superfluity of fortune betrayed turbed the neighbourhood with vociferations of 
to the same license and ostentation ; young applause, and five days afterwards was an- 
hftirs, who |}leased themselves with a remark swered, that I must be content to live upon 
very frequent in their mouths, that though my own estate. 

they were sent by their fathers to the university, This contraction of my income gave me no 
they u'ere not under the necessity of living by disturbance ; for a genius like mine was out of 
their lefuming. the reach of want. 1 hfid friends tbat would 

Among men of this dass I easily obtained be proud to op*Vi their purses at my call, and 
the rqnitation of a great genius, and was per- prospects of such advanmnent as ^vould soon 
siiailed that with such liveliness of imagination, reconcile my unch?, whom, upon mature de- 
and deliency of sentiment, I should never be liberation,* I resohVd to reteivi^ into favour 
able to submit to the drudgery of the law. I without insisting on any acknowledgment of 
therefore gave myself wholly to the moinf airy his oifelice, when the splendour of my condition 
und elegant parts of learning, and was often should induce him to wish for my countenance. 
80 much elated with my superiority to the I therefore went up to London, before *1 had 
}'oiitiis with whom 1 conversed, that I began shown the alteration of my condition, by any 
to listen, with great attention, to those that re- abatement of my way of living,* and was re- 
commended tome a wider and more conspicuous ceived by Jill my academical acquaintance with 
theatre ; and was i»articularly touched with* an triumpli and congratulation. J was immedi- 
observatiun made by one of my friends— 'fhat ately introduced among the wits and men of 
it wiis not by lingering in the univsrsity that spirit; and in a short time had divested myself 
Prior became ambassador, or Addison secretary ! of all my sdiolar's gravity, and obtained the 
of state. I reputation of a jiretty fellow. 

T'hia desire was hourly increased by the soli- j You will easily believe that J had no great 
ritation of my companions, vrho removing one knowledge of the wiigld; yet I had been hin- 
hy one to London, as the caprice of their rela- dered, by the general disiiidinaliotL every man 
tions allowed them, or the legol'dismlssion from feels to confess poverty, from telling to any one 
the hands of their guardians put it*m thejr the resolution of my uncle, and for sometime 
power, never failed to send an account of the siibsistcd upon the slock of money which- 1 had 
beauty and felicity of the new world, and to brought with me, and contributed my share 
remonstrate how much wiis lost by every bourns as before to all our entertainments. 13ut niy 
coiMinuancc in a place of retirement and con- pocke>t was soon emptied, and I was obliged to 
strairit. ask my friends for a small sum.-^ This was a 

iVIy uncle in the mean time frequentlj^har- favour, wlihdi we had often reciprocally re- 
asscfl me with monitory letters, which I some- ceived fioin one another; they supposed my 
timrs ncgli'iied to open for a week after I wants only accidental, and therefore willingly 
n:ceived them, and geuemlly resid in a tavern, supplied^ them. In a short time I found a 
with such comments as might show hoAv much necessity of asking again, and wiis again treated 
I was superior to instruction or advice. Ij with the sanfb civility; but the third time 
fHMjld not but wHmdcr, how a man confined to -, they began to wonder w’hat that old rogue my 
the country, and acquainted with the present j uncle could mean by sending a gpullcman to 
system of things, should imagine himcelf quali- town without money ; and wlien they gave me ^ 
fied to instruct arising genius, born to give laws what I asked for, advised me to stipulate for 
to the age, refine its taste, and multiply its more regular remittances, 
pleasures. 'Tliis somewhat disturbed my dream of con- 

'i'he postman, however, still continued to stout aflluence; but I was three days after 
bring mo new remonstrances; for my uncle completely awaked; for entering the tavern 
w'us very little depressed by the ridicule and where we met every evening, I found tlic 
i*eproach which he never heard. But men of wafers remitted their complaisance, and, in- 
ports have quick resentments ; it was impossi- stead of contending to light me up stairs, suf- 
ble to bear his usurpations for ever ; and I fered me to wait for some minutes at the bar. 
resolved, once for all, to make him an example When I came to my company, I found them 
to those who imagine themsel'ies wise because * unusually grave and formal, and one ot them 
they are old, and to teach young men, who are ! tool^the hint to turn the conversation uwn tho 
*oo tame under representation, in what manner j misconduct of young men, and enlarged upon 
gnty-bearded Insolence ought to be treated. L j the follf of frequenting the company of men 
therefore one evening took my pen in hand, aira | of fortune, without being able to supjiort t) e 
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expense, so ebsermtion which the rest contrU 
lAited either to eofbiiao by repetition, or to illus- 
trate by examples. Only one of them tried to 
diveift the discourse, and endeavoured to direct 
my alit^tioii to remote questions and common 
topics. 

A maa guilty of poverty easily believes him- 
self suspected. 1 went, however, next morning 
to breakfiist with him, who appeared ignorant 
of the drift of the conversation, and by a series 
of inquiries, drawing still nearer to the point, 
prevailed on him, not perhaps much against his 
will, to inform me, that Mr<. Dash, whose 
father was a wealthy attorney near my native 
place, had, the morning before, received an ac- 
count of my jincle’s I’esentihent, and ^commuiiU 
cated his intelligence with the utmost iiidusti'y 
of grovelling insolence. 

It was now no longer practicable to consort 
with ifty former friends, unless I would be con- 
tent to be used as an inferior guest, who was to 
pay for his wine by niirrh and flattery ; a char- 
acter which, if I could not escape {|t, I resolved 
to endure only among those who had never 
known me in the pride of plenty. 1 changed 
my lodgings, and frequented the eolfedthouses 
tn a different region of the town ; where I was 
very quickly disUngiiislied hy several young 
gentlemen of high birth and large estates, and 
began again to amuse piy imagination with 
hopes of preferment, though not quite t>o confi- 
dently as when I had less experience. 

The first great conquest which this new scene 
enabled me to gain over myself was, when I 
aubmitted to confess to a party, who invited 
me to an expensive divcrblon, that my revenues 
w.jre not equal to such golden pleasures ; they 
would not Slider me, Ijowever, to stay behind, 
and with great rductance I yielded to be treated. 

I to<A that opportunity of recommending my- 
self to some office or employment, which they 
unanimously promised to procure me by their 
joint interest. * 

1 had now entered into a statctff dcpendance, 
and had hopes, or fears, from almost every man 
I saw. If it be unhappy to have one patron, 
what is his misery who has many? 1 was 
obliged to compljTwith a thousand caprices, to 
concur in a thousand follies, and to comiteuancc 
a thousand errors. I endured innumerable mor- 
tifications, if not from cruelty, at least from 
negligence, which will creep in upon the kind- 
est and most delicate minds, when they con- 
verse without the mutual awe of equal condi- 
tion. 1 found ti)e spirit and vigour of liberty 
every moment sinking in me, wd a servile fear 
stealing by degrees upon all my 
beb^vlour, till no word, or look, or action, wiis 
mjr own. As the sblicitude to pleadb increased, 
^ power f.f pleasing gmv less, and iViw 
,l^ays clouded with diffideitcc where it was 
my ititcn%t a^d wi^ to slune* 
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My patrons, considering me as belonging 
the community, and, therefore, not the charge 
any particular person, made no scruple f ne- 
glecting any opportunity of promoting me, 
which every one thought more properly the 
business of another. An account of my expecta- 
tions and disappointments, and the succeeding 
vicissitudes of my life, 1 shall give you in my 
fifllowing letter, which will be, 1 hoi>c, of use 
to show how ill he forms his schemes, who ex- 
pects happiness without freedom. I am, &e. 

No. S7*] Tuesday, June 19, 1750. 

Pnuperiem metuenspotiore metallls 

lAbertate caret. uor. 

So he, who poverty with horror view*, 

Who sell* bis freedom m exchange for Rold, 
{Freedom for mines of wcuUh too clieuply sold,) 
Shall snake eternal servitude liis fate. 

And feci a haughty master's galling weight. 

FKAKCJS. 

Rambler, 

As it is natural for every man to think himself 
of import^ce, your knowledge of the world 
will incline you to forgive me, if 1 imagine 
your curiosity so much excited by the former 
port of my narration, as to make ycui desire 
that 1 should proceed without any unttcccssary 
arts of wnmection. I siiall, therefore, not keep 
you hmger in such suspense, as perhaps my per- 
formanewmay not compensate. 

*In the gay company with which I was now 
united, I found those allurements and delights, 
which the friendship of young men always af- 
fords; there was that oiMJiiness wliich naturally 
produced confidence, that aflability whicJi, iii 
so|jne^neasiire, softened dependence, and tliat 
ardour of priifession which incited hope. 'Wheii 
our hearts were dilatc'd with merriment, pro- 
mises were ))oured out with imiimi ted proftitslon, 
and life and fortune were but a scanty sacrifice 
to friendship; hut when the hour came, at 
which any effort was to he made, 1 had gener- 
uUy the vexation to find that my interest 
weighed nothing against the slightcsst aiuiise- 
ment, and that every petty avocation wtis found 
a sufficient plea for continuing me in uncertainty 
and want. Their kindness was indeed sincere ; 
when they promised, they had no intention to 
deceive; but the same juvenile warmth which 
kindled their benevolence, gave fiwee in the 
same proportion to every other passion, and 1 
was forgotten as soon as any new pleasures, 
seized on their attention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my per- 
>plcxlties should be soon at an end, and desired 
me, from that iifttant, to throw upon him all 
care of my fortune, for a post of coiiaiderab/i* 
value was that day become vacant, and he kn«>w 
interest sufficient to procure it in i he mo 'n. 
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Ing, He desired me to call on him early, that 
he miffht be dresstui soon enou^^h to wait on the 
minister before any other application should be 
made. I came as he appointed, with all the 
dame of gratitude, and was told by his servant, 
that having found at his lodgings, when he 
came home, an acquaintance who was going to 
travel, he bad been persuaded to accompany him 
to Dover, aifd that they had taken post-horses 
two houra before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the 
kindness of Chariuus, who, at my request, went 
to beg a place, which he thought me likely to 
hll with great reputation, and in which I should 
Yiave many oppoilunities of promoting his in- 
terest in return ; and he pleased himself with 
imagining the mutual benefits that we should 
confer, and the advances that we should make 
by our united strength. Away therefore he 
went, equally warm with friendship and ambi- 
tion, and left me to prepare acknowledgments 
against his return. At length he came back, 
and told me that he had met in bis way a party» 
going to breakfast in the country, that thejadies 
importuned him too much to be refused, and 
that having passed the morning with them, ha 
was come ba(;k to dress himself for u ball, to 
which he was invited for the evening. * 

1 have suffered several disappointments from 
tailors and iieriwig-makers, who, by neglecting 
to perform their work, withheld my patrons 
from court ; and once failed of an establishment 
for life by the delay of a servant, sent toaa neigh- 
bouring shop to replenish n snuff-box. * 

At last 1 thought my solicitude at an end, for 
an office fell into the gift of llippodamus’s father, 
who, being then in the country, could not very 
s]jeedjly fill it, and whoso fondnras would not 
have suffered him to refuse his son a less re^q- 
able request. Ilippodamus therefore set for- 
ward with great expedition, and J exitected 
every hour an account of his suocefNa. A long 
time 1 waited without any intelligence, but at 
last received a letter from Newmarket, by 
whieh I WHS informed that the races were be- 
gun, and I knew the vehemence of his passions 
too Vt'cdl to imogine that ho could refuse himself 
hfs favourite amusement. 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary 
of the ]mtronage of young men, especially as I 
found them not generally to promise much 
greater fidelity as they advanced in life; for I 
observed thab what they gained in steadiness 
they lost in benevolence, and grew colder to my 
interest as they became more diligent to promote 
t^helr own. 1 was convinced that their liberal- 
ity was only profuseness, that as chance direc- 
ted, they were equally generous to vice and vir- 
tue, that they were warm but bthause they were 
thoughtless, and counted the support of a friend 
only anuingst other gratifications of x^assion. 

My resolution was now to ingratiate myself, 
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I with men whose reputation was established, 
I whose high stations enableckthem to prefer mi 
and whose age exempted them* from sudden 
changes of inclination. I was considered 'as a 
man of*parts, and tlierefore easily found ^admis- 
sion to the table of HUarlus, the celebrated 
orator, renowned equally ihr the extent of his 
knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and the 
acuteness of his wit. Hilarlus received me 
with an appearance of great satisfaction, pro- 
duced to me all his friends, and directed to me 
that part of his discourse in which he most en- 
deavoured to cllsplay his imagination. 1 had 
now learned my own interest enough to supply 
him opportunities for smart remarks and gay 
d^lies, which 1 never failed to echo gnd applaud. 
Thus I was gaining every hour on his affections, 
till unfortunately, when the assembly was more 
splendid than usual, his desire of admiration 
prompted him to turn his raillery ujxm me. 1 
bore it for some time with great submission, and 
success encouraged him to redouble his attacks ; 
at last my va^ty prevailed over my prudence, 
I retorted his frony with such spirit, that Hil- 
arius, unaccustomed to resistance, was discon- 
certed, Aid soon found means of convincing me, 
that his purpose was not to encourage a rival, 
but to foster a parasite, 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Ar- 
gutio, a nobleman eminent for judgment and 
criticism. He had coqtributed to my reputation 
by the praises which he had often bestowed 
upon my writings, in which he owned that 
there were proofs of a genius that might rise to 
high di^rees of excellence, when time or infor- 
mation had reduced its exuberance. He there- 
for required me to consult lum before the publi- 
cation of any new performance, an^ commonly 
proposed iuoumerable alterations, without suifi- 
cient attention to the general design, or regartl 
to my form of style and mode of imagination. 
But these corrections he never failed to press as 
indispensably necessary, and thought the least 
delay of comp1)|tnce an art of rebellion. The 
pride of an author made this treatment insuffer- 
able, and 1 thought any tyranny easier to be 
borne than that which took from me the use of 
my understanding. • , • 

My next patron was Butyebes the statesman, 
who was wholly engaged in public affairs, and 
seemed to have no ambition but to be powerful 
and rich. I found bis favour more permanent 
than that of tlie others ; for there was a certain 
price at which it might be bought; he allowed 
nothing to humour or to q^ection, but was al- 
ways ready to pay liberally for the service 
that he required. His demands were, indeed, 
^very often such as virtue could not easily con- 
sent to gratiiy ; but virtue is nut to be consulted 
wlieii^men are to raise their fortunes by the fa- 
vour of t^p great. His measures were cenaurea ; 
J wrote iu bis defence, and was recompensed 
H 
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with a place, of which the profits were never 
i^eiveil by rue vvitlv>ut the piuigs of reincwiber- 
Ing that they were the reward of wickcdneaia — 
a rewani whi<'h nothing b»»t that necessity 
which ^tbe coiisumptcoa of my little e^te in 
these wild pursuits had brought upon me, hin- ! 
dered me from tlwovting back in the face of my 
eorruptor. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, 
and I became heir to a small fortune. I had 
resolution to throw off the splendour which 
reproimhed me to myself, and retire to an hum- 
bler state, in which I am now ^ideavouring to 
recover the dignity of virtue, and hope to make 
some reparation for my crime and. follies, ^ 
informing others, who sdby be le^ after thfi 
same pageants, fhat they ai‘e about to engage 
in a course of life, in which they are pur- 
chase, by a thousand miseries, the privilege of 
repentance. 

1 am, &c. 

• Ei7B» lus. 

No. 88.] SsTuauAT, Jon* 23, 1760, • 

Ilti mors gravis incubat, 

Qui, notus nimis omHilmSt 

Jgnotus moHtur sibi, svnxga. 

• 

To him, alafi I to biiD,iI fear, 

The face of death will terrible appear, 

Who in his life, flati’iing bis seuaclesa pride. 

By being known to all the world beside, 

Does not fahnself, when be is dying, know, 
hor wbat he is, nor whither he^s to go. 

COWLET, 

i HAVE shown, in a late essay, to wbat errors 
men are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion 
of their own powers, and a negligent inspection 
of their own character. But os I then confined 
my observations to common occurrences and 
familiar scenes, I think it proper to inquire, 
how fai* a nearer acquaiutance with Wrselves 
is necessary to* oiirprescrvation/roni crimes as 
M^eJI as follies, and how much the atteutive 
study of' our own minds may contribute to 
secure to us the approbation of that Being, to 
whom we are accHuntglfie for our thoughts and 
our actions, and whose favour must finally con- 
stitute our total happiness. 

If it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of 
any enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may 
Jtistly be concluded that it is not easy for a man 
to know himself, for wheresoever we turn our 
view, w« shall find i|ilmo8t aU^ with whom we 
converse so nearly as to Judge of their senti- 
ments, Indulging more favourable conceptions 
of Iheif own vlnae than they have been able to < 
Impress upon others, and eongratulhting them- 
jvse^es upon degrees of eatceUence, which fheir 
;;|lsdi4est adudirtTscannot allow thm t%havo at-* 
titined. 


Those representations of imogifiary virtue are 
generally considered as arts of hj'pocrisy, and as 
snares laid for confidence and praise. But 1 
believe the suspicion often unjust; those who 
thus propagate their own reputation, only ex 
tend the fraud by which they hare been them- 
selves deceived; for this failing is incident to 
numbers, who seem to live without designs 
competitions, or pursuits; it appcflrs on occa- 
sions which promise no accession of honour or 
of profit, and to persons from whom very little 
is to he hoped or feared. It is, Indeed, not easy 
to tell how far we may be blinded by the love of 
ourselves, when we refiect bow much a secon- 
dary passion can cloud our jiidguient, and how 
few faults a man, in the first raptures of love, 
can discover in the person or conduct of hia 
mistsess. 

To lay open all tlie sources from w'hich error 
flows in upon him who contemplates his own 
character, would reqinre more exact knowledge 
of the human heart, than perhaps the most 
acute and laborious observers have acquired. 
Aiffi gince fiUsehood may be diversified with- 
out end, it is not unlikely that every man 
admits an imposture, in some respect peculiar 
to himself, as his views have been accidentally 
llirected, or his ideas particularly combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more fre- 
quently insidious, which it may, perluip*^, not 
be useless to detect ; because, though tbey are 
gross, they may be fatal, and because notliing 
but attention is necessary to defeat them. 

* One sophism by which men persuatle them- 
selves that they have those virtues which they 
really want, is formed by the substitution of 
single acts for habits. A miser who once re- 
lieved a friend from the danger of a prison, 
s(|ffe|s his imagination to dwell for ever upon 
his own heroic generosity ; he yields his heart 
up to indignation at those who are blind to 
mm^t, or insensible to misery, and who can 
please themselves with the enjoyment of that 
wealth, which tbey never permit others to par- 
take. From any censures of the world, or re- 
proaches of his conscience, he has an appeal to 
I action and to knowledge : and though his whole 
life is a course of rapacity and a\iirice, he con- 
cludes himself to be tender and liberal, because 
he has once performed an act of liberality and 
tenderness. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap- 
proacli of one end to the eye, lessens them by 
the application of the other, so vices are extenu- 
ated by the inversion of that fallac)'^, by wdii<h 
virtues are augmented. Those faults which we 
cannot concoal from our own notice, arc con- 
sidered, however fri^uent, not as habitual cor- 
ruptions, or sc^ed prax;tic4*s, but as casual 
^lures, and Single lapses. A man who has 
from year to year set his country to sale, either 
for the gratification of bis ambition or resent- 
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merit, confesses that the heat of party now and 
then bcti*ays the severest virtue to measures 
that cannot be seriously defended. He that 
spends his days and nights in riot and debauch- 
ery, owns that his passions oftentimes over- 
power his resolutions. But each comforts him- 
selt that his faults are not without precedent, 
for the best and the wisest men have given way 
to the violen*ce of sudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the 
praise of goodnt^ss with the practice, and who 
believe themselves mild and moderate, ehnrita- 
ble and faithful, because they have exerted their 
eloquence in commendation of mildness, fidelity, 
and other virtues. This is an error almost 
iiiiivorsal among those that converse much with 
dependants, with such whose fear or interest 
djs})(»Kes tiiem to a seeming reverence foi* any 
declamation, however enthuniostic, and suhiuis- 
ttion to any lioast, however arrogant. Having 
none to recall their attention to theJr lives, they 
rate tliemselves by the goodness of their opin- 
i<itis, and forget how ranch more easily men 
may show their viitue in tlielr talk in 

their actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numei^s of those 
who regulate their lives, not by the standard of 
religion, but the measure of other men’s virtue ; 
who lull their own remorse with the remem- 
brance of crimes more atiXMlous than their own, 
and seem to believe they are not bad, while an- 
other can be found worse. 

l'\»r escaping these and a thousand other de- 
ceits, many expedients have been proposed. 
Some have recommended the frequent consulta- 
tion of a wise friend, admitted to intimacy, and 
encouraged to sincerity. But this appears a 
remedy by no means adapted to general use : 
for in order to sei’ure the virtue of one, i|| pje- 
siipposes more virtue in two than will gener- 
ally be found. In the first, such a desire of 
rectitude and amendment, as may incline him 
to hear his own accusation from the mouth of 
him whom he esteems, and by whom, therefore, 
he will always hope that his faults are not 
discovered ; and in the seennd, such zeal and 
honesty, as will make him content for bis 
friend’s advantage to lose his kindness. 

A long life may be passed without finding a 
friend in whose understanding niid virtue we 
/an equally confide, and whose opinion we can 
value at once for its justness and sincerity^r A 
weak man, liowever honest, is not qualified to 
judge. A man of the world, however penetrat- 
ing, is not fit to counsel. Friends are often 
chosen for similitude of manners, and therefore 
each palliates the other’s failings because they 
are his own. Friends are tender, and unwilling^ 
to give pain, or they are interlisted, and fearful 
to offend. 

These objections have inclined others to ad- 
vlse« that he who would know himself, should 


consult his enemies, remember the reproaches 
that are vented to his facf^ and listen fur thf 
censures tliat are uttered in private. For his 
great business is to know his faults, and fhose 
malignfty w'iU discover, an4 resentment will re- 
veal. But this pi’ecept may be often fimstraied ; 
for it seldom happens that rh^als or opponents are 
stiftered to come near enough to know our con- 
duct with so much exactness as that conscience 
should allow and reflect the accusation. The 
charge of an enemy is often totally false, and 
commonly so mingled with falsehood, that the 
mind takes advantage froiu the faUui*e of one 
part to discredit tlie rest, aim never suffers any 
disturbance^ afterward from such partial reports. 

•* Yet it saems ihat«enemie8 have been always 
foun<l by experience the most faithful monitors , 
for ail^rsity has ever been considered as the 
state in whicti a man most easily becomes ac- 
quainted with himself, and this effect it* must 
produce by withdrawing flatterers, whose busi- 
ness it is to hide our wenknesses tVom us, or by 
giving loose ^ malice, and license to reproai’h ; 
or at least by cutting off those pleasures wliich 
called us away from meditation on our conduct, 
and rcfffcssiiig that pride which too easily per- 
suades us that we merit whatever we enjoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in every man’s 
power to procure himself, by assigning proper 
portions of bis life to the exanrination of the 
rest, and by putting jfimself frequently in such 
a situation, by retirement and abstraction, as 
may weaken the inllucnce of external objects. 
By tins practice he may obtain the solitude of 
adversity without its melancholy, its iiistnio 
tions without its censures, and its sensibility 
without its perturbations. 

The necessity of setting the world at a dis • 
tance from us, when we are to take a survey of 
ourselves, has sent many from high stations to 
the severities of a monastic life ; and, indeed, 
every man deeply engaged in business, if all re- 
gard to Another state be not extinguished, must 
have the convij^tion, though, perhaps, not the n*- 
Bolution of Valdesso, who, when he solicited 
Charles the Fifth to dismiss him, being asked, 
whether he retired upon disgust, answered that 
he laid down his comimssionp for no other rea- • 
son but because there owg/ff to be some time for so- 
ber T^ectim helvieen tlie life if a soldier and his 
death. 

There are few coiuUtious which do not en- 
tangle us with sublunary hopes and fears, from 
which it is iiccessai'y to be at intervals disen- 
cumbered, that we may ^lace ourselves in his 
presence who views effects in their causes^ and 
actions in their motives j that we may, as Chil- 
liiigworth expresses it, consider things as if thei’a 
were no other beings in the world but Ohd and 
ourtelves : or, to use language yet more awful, 
ma^ conjpmne with our own hearts and be stHh 
Death, says Seneca, falls heavy upon him who 
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b too mncb known to otherS) nnd too little to 
famself; and PontanuS) a man celebrated among 
the early restorers of literature, thought the 
study of our own hearts of w> much importance, 
that hQ has recomiisiended it from his^ tomb. 
Sum Joannes Jovianiis Pontauua, ^uem amave^ 
rUTvt bona Musa, su^texerunt viri ftrobi, hcneao- 
’ ueh/n/ regies dmninisj<^n sets tjnd sim, vd quM 
p(gtw£fumm } ego vero te, kos}>es, fioscere in tene- 
bris nequeo, sed teipsum id no§cas rogo, I am 
Pontanus, beloved by the powers of literature, 
admired by men of worth, and dignified by the 
monarchs of the ^rld. Thoi^ knowest now 
who 1 am, or more properly who 1 was. For 
thee^ stranger, I who am in darkjiess cannot 
know thee, ^ut 1 entreat tilee to know thyself.^ 
I hope eveiy reader of this paper will consider 
himself as engaged to the observation of a)>recept, 
which the wisdom and virtue of all ages have 
conetifred to enforce : a precept dictate<l by phi- 
losophers, inculcated by poets, and ratified by 
saints. • 

No. 29.] Tuesdav, Jvvm 26, 1750. ^ 

Prudens futnri temporis ezitum 
( ’filigiwMu iiocfc pretnit Deus ; 

Hldetque, si fiiorialis vltrd 

Pits trepide^ Hoa. 

Put (tod has wisely' hid ffom haman sight 
The dark decrens of future fate. 

And sown their seeds ia depth of night; 

He laughs at all the giddy turns of state, 

When mortals search too soon, and fear too late. 

ORYDEK. 

1'hkbk is nothing recommendi'd with greater 
iVequeDcy iqnong the gayer poets of antiquity, 
than the secure possession of the present hour, and 
the dismission of all the cares which intrude up- 
on our quiet, or hinder, by importunate pertur- 
bations, the enjoyment of those delights which 
oitr condition happens to. set before us. * 

The ancient poets are, indee<^ by no means 
unexceptionable teachers of morality; their 
precepts are to he always considered as the 
sallies of a genius, intent rather upon giving 
pleasure than imfilruc^on, eager to take every 
advantage of insinuation, and, provided the 
passions can be engaged nn its side, very solici- 
^ tons about the suffrage of reason. 

The darkness and uncertainty through which 
die heathens were (Mimpdfied to wander in the 
pursuit of happiness, may. Indeed, be alleged as 
wi ^<aisefor many their seducing linvjtatjous 
to immedhde enjoyment, which the moderns, 
by whom they have benti Imitated, hare not to 
pl«>iui. It is no wemder that such as had no 
promise of another state should eagerly turn 
^leir thoughts upon the impiisvcinent of%hat 
which was before them ; but surely lyho 
«re acquainted with the luq^ ami foam uTeiSeF. 

"i. . * 
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nity, might think It necessary to put fvmo re* 
stnunt upon their imaginations, and reflect that 
by echoing the songs of the ancient bacchanal^ 
imd transmitting the maxims of past debauch- 
cry, they not only prove that they want inven- 
tion, but virtue, and submit to the r.ervilit> 
of imitation only to copy that of wliich the 
writer, if he was to live now, would often t>e 
ashamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius 
are seldom without some ludiations of under- 
standing, by which meaner minds may be en- 
lightened, the incitements to pfoasore are, in 
those authors, generally mingled with such re- 
flections upon life, as well deserve to be consid- 
ered distinctly from the purposes for which 
they arc produced, and to be treasured up as 
the ^ttled conclusions of extensive observation, 
acute sagacity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment, that on these 
occasions they often warn their readers against 
inquiries into futurity, and solicitude about 
events which lie hid in causes yet inactive, and 
whl^ time has not brought forward into the 
view.of veason. An idle and thoughtless resig- 
iiatfoftto {^ee, without any struggle against 
calamity, or^deavour after advantage, is indeed 
fielow the dignity of a reasonable being, in 
whose power I'rovidenee has put a grcnl ]»art 
even of his present hapinness ; but it shows an 
equal ignorance of our proper sphere, to hseass 
our thougiits with conjectures about things not 
yet in bwng. How can we regulate eveixts, of 
w^hich we yet know not whether they will ever 
happen? And why should we think, with pain- 
ful anxiety, about that on which our thoughts 
can have no influence ? 

It is a maxim coruraonly received, that a wise 
ngin^s never surprised ; and, perhaps, this ex- 
emption from astonishment may be imagined to 
proceed from such a prospect into futurity, ns 
gave previous intimation of those evils which 
often fall unexpected upon others that have less 
foresight. But the truth is, that things to 
come, ex<H!pt when they approach very nearly, 
are equally hidden from men of all degi'ees of 
understanding; and if a wise man is not ainiwcd 
at sudden occumnees, it is not that he has 
thought more, but less upon futurity. He 
never considered thhigs not yet existing as the 
proper ol:gects of his attention; he never in- 
dulged dreams till he was deceived by their 
phantoms, nor ever realized nonentilies to his 
mind. He is not surprised because he is not 
disappointed, and he escapes disnppointmeiu 
because he never forms any*expectotioris. 

The concern about things to come, that is so 
justly censured. Is not the result of those gener- 
al reiicctlons c4 the variableness of fortune, 
the uncertainty of life, and the universal inse- 
curity of aU human acquisitions, u bich must 
always be suggesttni by tbe view of U»e world ; 
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out such a dfspondinjc: anticipatJon of m]«tfnr- 
t«nt\ ai fijrps ♦he tiiiiid upon nrenei of gloom 
tt;iul nielaneholy, and makoB fear predominate in 
every imagination. 

Anxiety of tliiH kind is nearly of the same 
natiireSvith jeilousy in love, and suspirion in 
the general oomtneree of life; a temper which 
keeps the man alwaj's in alarms , disftoses him 
to judge of e^ery thing ill a manner tliat least 
favours his own quiet, tills him with perpetual 
stratagems of coiinteico t ion, wears him out in 
schemes to oinlnte evils which never threatened 
him, and at length, jierhaps, coiitrihutes to the 
production of those mi‘»cUiefs, of which it had 
raised Mich dn*adful apprehensions. 

It Ins been nsnnl in idl ages for moralists to 
repress the swellings of vain hojas hy represen- 
tations of the innumerahle casualties to Vhieh 
life is subject, and hy instances of the iincx- 
pe( ted defeat of the wisest schemes of policy, 
and sudden &uhv(Tsinns of the highest eminences 
of greatness. It has, perhapi^ not been equally 
observed, that all these examples oifibrd the 
projier antidote to fear, as well Hfl Uk £ope, 
and may be iqtplied with no lass tjySlcaey as 
ton saint ions to the timorous, teetniints 

to the proud. ^ 

K>il is uncertain in the same degree ns good, 
and for the reason that we ought not to hope 
too securely, we ought not to fwir with too 
much dejection. The state of the world is con- 
tinually changing, and none can tell the result 
of the next vicissitude. Whatever afloat in 
tin* stream of time, may, when it is very near 
us, be driven away hy an accidental blast, 
whic'h shall happen to cross the general course 
of 1 he curivnt. The sudden accidents by which 
the powerful are depressed, may fall uimmi those 
whoso malice we fear; and the greattesg by 
u Jiicli we evjiect ,to be overborne, may become 
anotlier pnwif of the fiilse flatteries of fortune. 
Dill* enemies may become weak, or we grow 
strong before our encounter, or w’c may advance 
against each other without ever meeting. There 
are, Jndeed, natural evils which we can flatter 
ourselves with no hopes of escaping, and with 
little of delaying; but of the ills which are 
apprehended from human malignity, or the 
opposition of rival interestSi wo may always 
alle\iate the terror, by considering that our 
persecutors are weak and ignorant, and mortal 
like ourselves. 

The misfortunes which arise from the i!eii« 
currence of unhappy incidents ahould never be 
Butfered to distorb us before they happen : be- 
cause, if the breast be once laid open to the 
dread of mere ]>ossibilliies of misery, life must 
be given a prt'y to dismal solicitude, and quiet 
must be lost for ever. * 

It is remarked by old Comaro, that it is ali- 
eurd to be afraid of the natural dissolution of 
the body, because it must certainly hap|>en, 


and can, by no caution or artiflee, be avoided. 
Whether the seutiinezit be entirely just 1 sbdil 
not examine; but certainly if it be improper 
I to fear events whicli must happen, it Is yot^ore 
evideWUy contrai’y to right reason to fear those 
which may never happen, and which, if they 
should come upon us, we dannot resist. 

As we ought not to give way to fear, any 
more than indulgence to hop^ because the ob- 
jects both of fear and hope are yet uncertain, so 
we ought not to trust the representations of 
one more than of the other, because they ore 
both equally i^liacious ; us hope exdarges hap- 
piness, fear aggravatescalainity. It is generally 
I allowed, that no man over found the hiip]»iuefed 
^of possession propofltouate to thqjb expntntion 
I which incited his desire, and insigoraled his 
j pursuif ; nor has any man found the evils of 
life so fli>nnidable in reality, as they were dc- 
scritM^i [o him by his own imagination! every 
spe<'ies of distress brings with it some piruliar 
supixorts, some unforeseen meins^xf resisting, or 
jiower of enduring. Taylor justly blames some 
pious persons, who indulge their fancies too 
much, set themselves, by the foice of imagina^ 
tion, ifi the place of tlie ancient martyrs and 
confessors, and question the validity of their 
own faith, because they shrink at the thoughts 
of flames and tortures. It is, says he, sufficient 
that you are able to fncounter*^be temptations 
which now assault you: when Godsends trials, 
be may send strength. 

All fe*ir is in itsrif painful, and when it con- 
duces not to safety is painful withopt use. 
JUvery considcTation, therefore, by which 
groundless terrors may be removed, odds some- 
thing to human happiness. It is likewise 
not unworthy f>f remark, that jn proportion 
os our cares are employed upon the future 
they are abstracted from the present, from the 
only time which wc can call our own, and of 
which if we neglect the apparent duties, to 
make |>roviRion against visionary attacks, we 
shall cei'taixdy counteract our own purpose; 
fbr he, doubtless, mislafces his true interest, 
who thinks that he con increase his safety when 
he impairs bis virtue. 



Ko. 80.] Satlrdat, June SO, 1760. 

Vultits ubi tuns 

Aj^ulnf jiopulo, gratior it diCA, 

Et soUs tntluii nitent* ho « 

Whene’er thy countenance di\ine 
Til* attendant people cheers, 
llie genial buns more radiant shine. 

The d ly more glad appeavs 

^ ELVHTNSTON. 

fila. Eambleh, 

'J'lirav are few tasks more ungrateful than for 
persons of modesty to speak their own praises. 
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lu some casesy however, this mast be done for 
the general good, aind a generous spirit will 
on sueh occasions assert its merit, and vindicate 
itself" witli becoming warmth* 

My c^cuinstances,&Sir, are very hard and 
peculiar. Could the world be brought to treat 
me as I deserve, it v^ould be a public benefit. 
'JThis makes me apply to you, that my case 
being fairly stated in a paper so generally es- 
teemed, 1 may suffer no longer from ignorant 
and childish prejudices. 

My elder brother was a Jew ; a very respec- 
table person, but somewliat austere in his man- 
ner ; highly and deservedly valued by his near 
relations and intimates, but utterly unfit for 
mixing in a l||rger society, or gaiuing«a general' 
acquaintance among mankind. In a venei'able 
old age ho retired from the world, and Lin the 
bloom of youth come into it, succeeding him 
in ail diis dignities, and formed, os 1 might 
reasonably fiatter myself, to be the object of 
uni vernal lovei and esteem. Joy and gladness 
were born with me; cheerfulness, good humour, 
and benevolence, always attended and endeared 
my infancy. "I'hat time is long past ; so long, 
that idle imaginations are apt to farti^y me 
wrinkled, old, and disagreeable ; but, unless 
my looking-glass deceives rne, I have not yet 
lost one chai*m, one beauty of my earliest years. 
However, thus Tar is too certain, I am to every 
body just wliat they choojse to think me, so 
that to very few 1 appear in my right shape ; 
and though naturally I am the friend of human 
kind, to few, very few compai'alively, am I 
useful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly 
impossible for me to avoid'being in all sorts of 
places and cij;npanies ; and 1 am thci*efoTc liable 
to meet with perjtctual lifronts and injuries. 
Though I have as natural an antipathy to cards 
and dice, as some people have to a cat, many 
and many an assembly am 1 forced to endure ; 
and though rest and composure are my ^culiar 
joy, am worn out and harassed death with 
Journeys by men and women of quality, who 
never take one but when 1 can be of the party. 
Some, on a contrary extreme, will never receive 
me but in bed, whifre spend at least half of 
the time 1 have to stay with them ; and others 
are so monstrously ill bred as to take physic on 
purpose when they have reason to expect me. i 
Those who keep upon terms of more politenel^ j 
with me are generally so cold and constrained 
lu their behaviour, that 1 cannot but perceive 
myself an unwelcomeiguest ; and even among 
fersons deserving of esteem, and who certainly 
haven value for me, it Is too evident that gener- 
ally whenever I cfune I throw a dulness over 
the whole company, that I am entertftined with 
o (brmal, stiff civility, aud that they are ^bid 
I am fairly gone» ^ 

'A " JRew bitter iisust this kind of reception be to 
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one formed to Inspire delight, admiration; and 
love ! To one capable of answering and reward- 
ing the greatest warmth and delicacy of senti- 
ments ! 

I was bred up among a set of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and tresKed me 
with the utmost honour and respect. It would 
be tedious to relate the variety of my adven- 
tures, and strange vicissitudes of my fortune 
in many different countries. Here in England 
there was a time when 1 lived according to my 
heart's desire. Whenever 1 appeared, public 
assemblies appointed for my reception were 
crowded with persons of quality and fashion, 
early dressed as for a court, to pay me their de- 
voirs. Cheerful hosjntality every where crown- 
ed my board, aim I was looked upon in every 
country parish as a kind of social bond between 
tbe squire, the parson, and the tenants. The 
laborious poor every where blessed my appear- 
ance: they do so still, and keep their best clothes 
to do me honour ; though as much os I delight 
In the honesty country folks, they do now and 
theif^lpcuw:,a,p0t of ale at my head, and Snme- 
tim^'iutunlaclfy hoy will drive lus cricket-ball 

Even m my best days there were persons 

who thought me tmi dCmure and grave. I 
must forsooth by all means be instructed by 
foreign masters, and taught to dance and play. 
This method of education was so contrary to my 
genius, formed for much nobler entertainments, 
that it di(hnot succeed at all. 

1 fell next into the hands of a very different 
set. They were so excessively scandalized at 
the gaycty of my appearance, as not only to de- 
spoil me of the foreign fopperies, the paint and 
the ])atches that 1 had been tricked out with by 
my^lagl misjudging tutors, but they robbed me 
of every innoc^ent ornament I had from niy in- 
fancy been used to gather in the fields and gar- 
dens $ nay, they blacked my face, and covered 
me aU over with a habit of mourning, and that 
too very coarse hnd awkwai'd. 1 ^vas now 
obliged to spend my whole life in hearing ser- 
mons ; nor peimitted so much as to smile upon 
any occasion. 

in this melancholy disguise I became a per- 
fect bugbear to all children and young folks. 
Wiierever 1 came there was a general hush, and 
Immediate stop to all pleasantness of look or 
dlseoiitse ; and not being permitted to talk with 
ih^ in niy own language at that time, they 
took such a disgust to me in those tedious hours 
of yawning, that having transmitted it to their 
children, I cannot now be heard, though it is 
long since I have recovered my natural form 
Uid pleasing tone of voice. Would they but 
receive my visits kindly, and listen to what 1 
could tell them— let me say it without vanity- 
how dtarming a companion should 1 be! ta 
every one could 1 talk on tbe subjects most in- 
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terestinjr and most pleasing. With the great 
and ambitious, 1 would discourse of honours 
Slid advancements, of distinctions to which the 
whole world should be witness, of unenvied dig- 
nities and durable preferments. To the rich 1 
would tell of inexhaustible treasures, and the 
sure m^od to attain them. 1 would teach 
them to put out their money on the best interest, 
and instruct the lovers of pleasure how to secure 
and improve it to the highest degree, llie 
beauty should learn of me how to preserve an 
everlasting bloom. To the afflicted 1 would ad- 
minister comfort, and relaxation to the busy. 

As I dare promise myself you will attest the 
truth of all I have advanced, there is no doubt 
but many will be desirous of improving their 
acquaintance with me ; and that I may not be 
thought too difficult, I will tell you, in thort, 
how I wish to be received. 

You must know 1 equally hate lazy iffleness 
and hurry. I would every where be welcomed 
at a tolerably early hour with decent good- 
humour and gratitude. 1 must be attended in 
the great halls, peculiarly appropriated 'me, 
with respect ; but I do not insist upon finery : 
propriety of appearance, and perfecti^eatness, is 
all I require. X must at dinner be treated witj^ 
a temperate, but cheerful social meal j both the 
neighbours and the poor should be the better for 
me. Some time I must have with 

my kind entertainers, and the rest of my visit 
should be spent in pleasant walks and airings 
among sets of agreeable people, in such^iscourse 
as 1 shall naturally dictate, or in reading some 
few selected out of those numberless books that 
are dedicated to me, and go by my name. A 
name that, alas ! as the world stands at present, 
makes them oftener thrown aside than taken 
up. As those conversations and books ehoi^ld 
be both well chosen, to give some advice on 
that head may possifily furnish you with a 
future paper, and any thing you shall offer on 
my behalf will be of great service to, 

Good Mr. Itambler, 

Your faithful friend and servant, 
Su>’DAY.* 

No. SI.] Tuksdav, July S, 1760. 

JVon ego mendoios ausim defendere morcst 

Falsaque provitiis arma Unere mels." oviD. 

Corrupted manuers I shall oo'er defend ; 

Nor, falsely vitty, for iny faults contend. 

ZLriiiKSTo'vr. 

Thofob the fallibility of man’s reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally 

• This paper was written by MisgCatberine Taibct/ 
daughter to the Kev. Ed. Talbot, archdeacon of 
Berks, and preacher at the RoHs. She died Jan. 0, 
ifffl. See Preface to the Rambler, in « British 
Emayists.** vol. xix.— C. 


confessed, yet the conduct of those who so ndl- 
lingly admit the ureakness of human natuA, 
seems to disoem that tills acknowledgment is 
not altogether sincere ; at least, that iqost^aka 
it witfi a tacit reserve indavour of thefuselves, 
and that with whatever ease they give up the 
claim of their neighbours^ they ai*e desirous of 
being thought exempt from faults in their own 
conduct, and from error in their opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition, which 
we may observe made to confutation however 
dear, and to reproof however tender, is an un- 
doubted aigument, that some dormant privilege 
is thought to be attacked ; for as no man can 
]pse what* he neither possesses, nor imagines 
mmself tA possess, *or be dofrau(bed of that to 
which he has no right, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose tl&t those who break out into fury at the 
softest contradiction, or the slightest censure* 
since they apparently conclude tbemseltes in- 
jured, must fancy seme ancient immunity vio- 
lated, or some natural prerogative invaded. To 
be mistaken, if they thought themselves liable 
to mistake, could not be considered, as either 
sliameAil or wonderful, and they would not re- 
ceive with so much emotion iiiteiligence which 
only informed them of what they knew before, 
nor struggle with such earnestness against an 
attack that deprived them of nothing to which 
they held themselves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philosophers, that 
whan an account was brought him of his son’s 
death, he received it oitly with this reflecthm, 

I hietv that my sm was mortal* He that is con- 
vinced of an error, if he bad the same knowledge 
of his own weakness, would, instead of strain- 
ing for artiiict^s, and brooding malignity, only 
regard such oversights as the appendages of hu- 
manity, and pacify himself with considering 
that be had always known man to be a fallible 
being. 

If it be true that most of our passions are ex- 
cited by the novelty of objects, thei'e is little 
reason for doubting, that to be considered as 
subject to fallacies of ratiocination, or imperfec- 
tion of knowledge, is to a great part of mankind 
entirely new ; for it is impossible to fall into 
any company where th’ese is*not some regular 
and established subordination, without finding 
rage and vehemence produced only by diifmnce 
of sentiments about tilings in which- neither of 
the disputants have any other fnterest, than 
what proceeds from their mutual unwillingness 
to give way to any opinion that may bring upon 
them the disgrace of bciii^ wrong. 

1 have heard of one that, having advanced 
some erroneous doctrines in philosophy, refused 
to see the experiments by which they were cou- 
fhted: andfthe observation of eveiy day will 
give*new proofs with how much industry sub- 
terfuges* and evasions are sought to decline the 
pressure of resistless arguments, how often the 
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•tate'lof the qu6fttion is aitered, how oStm the 
aSta^niet is wilfully misrepresented, and in 
how much perpleadty the clearest positions are 
involved by those whom they happen to oppose. 

Of im mortals node seem to have been more 
infeeted with this species of vanity, than the ince 
of writers, whose reputation, arising solely &om 
' their understanding, gives them a very delicate 
sensibility of any violence attempted on their 
literary honour. It h not onplcasing to remark 
with what solicitude men of acknowledged ahlli- 
ties will endeavour to palliate absurdities and 
reconcile contradictions, only tee obviate criti- 
cisms to which all human performances must 
ever be exposed, and from which they«can neve^ 
suffer, but when they teach the world, •by a vain* 
and ridiculous impatience, to think them of im- 
portance. ' 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancy, and haste 
of conj^sition, very frequently harried him 
into inaccuracies, heard himself sometimes ex- 
posed to rldicftle for having said in one of his 
tragedies, ** 

I follow fate, which doed too fist pursue. 

That no man could at once follow and4>e fol- 
lowed, was, it may bo thought, too plain to be^ 
long disputed ; and the truth is, that Dryden 
was apparently betrayed into the blunder by the 
double meaning of the word Fate, to which in 
the former yiart of the verfe he had annexed the 
idea of Fortune, and in the latter that of Deatli ; 
so that the sense only was, T^gk pursued 
Death, I not resign myself to despair, hd wilt 
follow Portune, and do and suffer what is a^jj^iomted, 
HUet however, was not completely expressed, 
end' Dryden being determined not to give way 
to his critic^ never confessed that he had been 
surprised by an ambiguity ; but finding luckily 
in Vii^l an account of a man moving in a cir- 
cle, with this expression, Et se seqmturquefv^u 
que, Here,’* eays he^ <<is the passage in imita- 
tion of which I wrote the line that nty critics 
were pleatod. to condemn as nonfpnse ; not hut 
1 may sometimes w^to nonsense, though they 
have not the fortune to find it.'* 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doub- 
lings to escape thcopur^tfit of criticism ; nor is 
there a single reader of this poet, who would not 
have paid him greater veneration^ had he riiown 
consciousness enough of his own superiority to 
set such cavils at defiance, and owned that he 
s^etimes slipped into eirors by the tumult of 
bis hnagination, and ibs multitude of his ideas. 

H is happy when t^is temper discovers itself 
e«»lf in little thiiqfg; which may be right or 
wyfu»g vWithont aiiy infiuence on the virtue or 
l^piuess of mankind. We may, with very lit- 
tie Inquietude, see s man persiot In a pndeot 
he has found to be impracticable, li^ in 
m h^nvimient house because H was i^ntrlved 
1 .lumieif, orwtsa^ a coat of a pariUsihurcuh 


in hopes by perseverance to bring it into fashion, 
'i'iiese are indeed follies, but they are only fol:* 
lies, and, however wild and ridiculous, can very 
liitlB affect others. 

But such pride, once indidged, too frequent!} 
upemtes upon more important objects, qnd in- 
clines men not only to vindicate their eriKirs, but 
their vioes.; to persist in practices wlJch their 
own hearts condemn, only lest they should seem 
to feel reproaches, or be made wiser by the ad- 
vice of others ; or to search for sophisms tending 
to the confusion of all principles, and tlie evacu- 
ation of all dutiea^ that they may not ajipear to 
act what they are not able to defend. 

Let every man, who finds vanity sp far pre- 
dominant, as to betray him to the danger of this 
last degree of coiTuptioii, pause a moment to 
consider what will be the consequences of the 
plea which he is about to offer for a practice to 
which he knows himself not led at lir&t by rea- 
son, but impelled by the violence of desire, sur- 
prised by the suddenness of passion, or seduced 
by the soft approa^cs of temptation, and by im- 
percSp^ble gradations of guUt. Let him con- 
sider what he is going to commit, by forcing his 
underita&dmg to jMitronise those appetites, which 
it is its chief business to hinder an<l reform. 
^The cause of virtue requires so little art to de- 
fend it, and good and evil, when they have been 
onc« shown, are so easily distiuguislied, tltat 
such apologists seldom gain proselytes to their 
party, nor have their fallacies power to deceive 
any but those whose desires have clouded their 
discernment. All that the best faculties thus 
employed can jierform is, to persuade the hear- 
ers that the man is hopeless whom they only 
thought vicious, that corruption has passed from 
his manners to his principles, that all endeav- 
our fpr his recovery are without pnisiMJct of 
success, and that nothing remains hut to avoid 
him as infectious, or hunt him down as destruc- 
tive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on 
hIs audience by partial representations of conse- 
queVlces, intricate deductions of remote causes, 
or perplexed combinations of ideas, which, hav- 
ing various relations, appear different as viewed 
on dlffi^nt sides ; that he may sometimes puz- 
zle the weak and well-meanipg, and now and 
then seduce, by the admiration of his abilities, a 
young mind still fluctuating in unsettled no- 
tions, and neither fortified by instruction nor 
enlightened by experience; yet what must be 
the event of such a triumph ! A man cannot 
spend all this life in fiulic : age, or disease, or 
solitude, will bring some hours serious con- 
sideration, and it will then afford no comfort to 
^hlnk, that he has extended the dominion of 
vice, that he has ioaded himself with the crimes 
of others, and can never know the extent^of his 
OWP wickedness, or make reparatir’n for the 
mischief that he has caused. There is not, per* 









i»jqr« iMifnlH ibikn th» of ; bavfii^ 

prdpugitfed tidrruptl^a by tllftk^lifig' ef 

hnvtng lu^t only driawii oth^ fMk of ' 

viitttjB, but M^6d Up 'Hie #ay hf WMiih 
should mtimi, of ha^inf Mnm tbt^ to ovei^y 
beauty b\t tlie patnt of pleasuipe;' ftnd d^fonod 
them to eall but the alluHii^ Vd^ of the 
syrens of d^truetioft. • ' 

lltere is yet another dai)|^tf ih this practice 
men who dannot deed re othcre» dre -very Often 
successful in decelviOg themsdveO) (hey ^ave 
their sophi«ti>y till their o^ii. reasoU 10 OH- 
taitgled, and repeat their pOdtiohU tin they are 
credited by themselres ; by often contondfU|g> 
they gi^w sincere In the eduse. ; and by iOltg 
^ wishing for demonstroiire afgiunents, "thiey d^fe 
Itot bring theu^aelres to fancjrtlmt they nare 
idund them. They are then at the uttermost 
verge of wtckedneasu and may die without 
having that light rekindled In their xnimls, 
which their own pride and itontumacy have 
extinguished. 

The men who can be chained with fewest 
failings, cither with respeert to abilfttes or vir- 
tue, are generally most ready to allow them; 
ior, not to dwell on things of solemn and awfu^l 
<’onsideration, the humility of^confessoiei the 
tears of saints, and the dying terrors of persona 
eminent for piety and innocence, It Is weH 
known that Ciesar Wrote an account of the' 
errora committed by him in his wars of Gaul, 
and that Hippocrates, whose name i^perhapg 
In rational estimation greater than Casar's, 
warned postei'ity against a mistake into which 
he had rullenf ** So much,*'* says Celsos, « does 
the open and artless confession of an error 
become a man conscious that he has enough 
remaining to support his Character.** • *• 
As all eiToi* is meanness, it is Incumhent on 
every man who consults hts own dignity, to 
retrB.ci it as soon ns he discovers it, without 
fearing any censure so much as ^hi^t Of hte own 
mind. As justice requires ^ot all injurfm 
should he repaired, it is tlie dut||;Of him who 
has seduced otbeie by bad praotloss or fhlse no- 
tions, to endetivour that such as have adopted 
his emrs slumlh know hts retraction, imd 
that those who hava learned vice by His duun- 
pie, should by his example be taught amende 
ment. 
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of th^'^r- 

tatniynf tHat^if^S thf ghty Of ev^y mairt 
th fnriilsh ththtf ^lth^those pidnclides that 
•fUay h^n tO' 'ui^^ "if * vrlth decency 
ahd'i^rlety* ' ■ '’f'''" '"': . 

;i[& sect of enef^n^ plkH«i^]^hcr^, that boosted 
lo hsfve ea^^ th;l^s ‘nededs^i^ science to the 
hf^estCperfeeiion; tyere m jitoic^ (if Molai's 
of'^eno; ^Oae wfld ^hthtUtiailtic yh^ pre- 
tended Wdn exemption from the e^slbtiltieg of 
i^enllghdtned •mortals, atid Who proclaimed 
themsdves eatalted, by the doctrines of their 
ageti «b0v9 the reach df those miseries which 
embitter itfe t6 the* rest of the world. They 
therefom reitioVed pain, poverty, loss of iVlendd, 
exile, and violent death, finm the eatalogim of 
evils; and pase^, In their haughty style, a Idiid 
of Irreversible decree, by whiOh (hey fbrbade 
them to bd counted any lohger among the ob- 
jects of tefroi* dr anxiety, or to give any distur- 
bance to the tranquillity of a w»e man. 

This edict was^T ^iink, not universally ob- 
served for though one of the more resolute 
when be was tortpred by a violent disease, cried 
out, that let pain Harass, him to its utmost 
power, it should never .foi^ him to consider 
It as other than ladiifitrent and pgutral ; yet all 
had not' stubbornness do hold out against their 
senses; for a weaker pupil of SSeno is recorded 
to have confessed In the auguish of the gout, 
that he twwjbund to be an epil* 

It may however be questioned, whether *these 
philos^ers can be very properly numbered 
amo^l^P^ teachers of paUence; for if pain be 
not ati evil, jtbere seenm no instruction requisite 
how It may be borne; and, Jhere^ore, when 
they endeavour to arm iheir followers wHh 
iu-guments agalnM it, they may be thought to 
have given up (heir Hrst position. But such 
lncofislB^|icIcs;are to be expected from ilie 
greatest nnderahmdlngs, when they endeavour 
to grpw iemineht by singularity, and em{doy 
fbeir etrOngth in establishing opinions opposite 
to nature 

. The controversy about the lyality of external 
ev^s }s now at an end* *That life ^s many 
mised^ dhd that those miseries are^ sometimes, 
at least, j^ual to all the powem of fortitude, is 
now uojiTei^y confessed; and therefore It is 
usefh! to consider not only how we may etfcspo 
tfa(^/ bpii by what means those wlii^ aHher , 
the aot^dents of aifaiia, or the InHrmMet of 
natural must bring upon ill, . may ho mitigated, 
and Ughiened, and how wo >^y m^w, thorn 
hours lim wremhed, wHich i^o motion of . 
bur present gdmpnce wIB a!^ 
happS 'r .t,/ ' ' , . 

Tho cure for, ike greateag part of ttntaan - 
miseries ft Infehri^y 

is involved in voij^i^al smture^ aiid Interwoven 


Of an the wees state, 

Wbate'er my portion, mildly meet thy fate ; 
Jhxtease It ms thou const. ax.rttt»rsrow« 

ftt) ,Afg6 a pan of humaii life passes In a state 
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Wffc oar Ixd^i «B atf»npt» A$re6m te So- jJmett ir* ai« «•( <» npine, hat iW may tow. 
JliM It wAal^ are mtlemi tad nia ; Uu mrnha / raltx tlnifghj tot ttol talmiftln of liik, iii( 


of p|fn Mod tileir arrows againrt U 9 da every 
eide, the rheloe is My between theee wldtih ere 
more qr lees ebarp^^w tinged with |»ew>ii of 
frsttter or less uudlf^nitp ; and the etioii^eet 
armour wBJeh reason cau eup^dyi wIU 
hlUnt tikelf points, bnt cannot repel them* 

The fpsat remedy which Ilearrn has put in 
our hands is patience, hy which* thoujch wo 
rannot lessen the tormdlMs of the h dy, we can 
in a great measure prowrve the peace of the 
mind, and shall sufiTer only the natural and 
gemiijria force of an evil, without heightening 
Ha aci$iu<^nr> or prolonging its effects. ^ 

There is Indeed nothing more aUhuitable td 
the nature of man in any calamity ihott rage 
and turhulenee, whhh, without evltmlnitig 
whethei* they are not Sometimes Impious, are 
at ledst alwiys ofieiitoive, and incline othem 
rather to hale and despise than to pity and 
assist us. Jf* wh it we sufler h«ie been brought 
upon m by oui relies. It is observed by hn an* 
dent poet, that patience Is eminently our i^uty, 
since no one should he angry at feeling tiust 
w'hich he has deserved. ^ 

fj /Vt itiJUM < fit 

I ei p m »me * without cotnplnint to bonbe 
And surely, if we are conscious Ifaat we have 
not ronti ihuted to our owft fuifedngs, if punish- 
ment falls upon Innooeuci^ or disappeintmunil 
happens to industry asid pnidence, patlenoe, 
whether more neoessaty or not, is much eaaier, 
since our pain Is then without aggiavation, and 
have not the btttemcis of remorse uHodd to 
the asperity of misfortune. 

In tht^ evils which are aliottcd to ns by | 
Pknyideiioe, such as deformity, pi ivation of any 


the narrtdtJes of natursb Ore oaUs to labour and 
sxerdies of d{)ii(«i«ee» When we feel any 
pressure of distraim, We are not to conclude 
that we ean only oh^ the will of Hgpven by 
languishing under it, any more than /when we 
perceive the pain of tbinti we are imagine 
that water it prohibited. Of misfortune if 
never can be certainly known whether, as pro 
ceeding from the hand of God, it is an act <A 
favour or of putiiMliment hut since all the or- 
dinary dis|)ensations of Providence are to be 
interpreted aceoi ding to the general analogy of 
thhlgs, we may eonclude that we have a light 
to remove one ineoavsnlence as well as anothei ; 
thht we are enky to take c.*iTe list we puichuve 
easeVith guilt; and that out Makers purjiose, 
W hetber of reward or severity, tv ill be answered 
by the labours whuji he la} s us uniler the 
nececsity of pcrftrtinuig. 

This duty is not more diilli ult in any state 
than in ditoeascs intensely painful, winch may 
liufeod suffer sue h exnc c t batlons as seem to strain 
the powms of life to theii utmost stietih, and 
leave very^ttle of the attention \a«ant to pie- 
^rept or iTproof. In this state the natnie of 
man requires some indulgence, and evM\ ex- 
travagance but impiety may he easily foi>,nrn 
him* Tft, lest we should think onisihes too 
soon entitled to the momnful privileges uf ir- 
resistible misery, it is proper to rtfleU, thit 
Utnsfbst anguitoh which human wit can c< n 
tiUe, or human malice tan Influl. has bun 
borne with constancy; and that If the pains 
of disease he, as I b^eve they fWe, sometimes 
greater than thO'ie of aitifit ial torture, the} are 
therefore In their own nature shorter the xital 
faame is qulrkly broken, or the union between 


of iheeemim, or old age, it is aiwa}8 to be ic- | soul and body is fhr a time suspended by m- 
membered, that impatience can have no present sensibility, and we soon cease to feel our roa- 
fldbctji but to deprive ua of the eigisolations ladies when they once become too violent to be 
Whicil bar emIdllSaU ateits^ hv drlvlntr away borne. I think there is some reason for ques 


ftm ns those by whose eonveiiatkm or advice 
we might iwamiised hr Mped; and that with 
regard to futurity It la yet less to be justlfled^ 
siner, without ISHeillug the pain, ft cuts off the 
hope of that reword d^hlch He, by Whom It is 
Indicted, wiU ooudtir upon tham that boar It wdl. 

In all evils whick admit » remedy, imphtianee 
fs m bn awdded, bfoaim it iN^stm thm tim 
attention inoomplaltidiii»ttot»ff 
might remove the cauas, IMmna, amoiig the 
aokirnwledgmenmtflMhhet^ tn non* 
> the nomisiT of tlMsm by tqqm 

lid m tim art of wm, tdentioi^ 
who mnght him laot id aiMiid 
in rshrstting any mlsteljfO whMi h# 
Imde, bid to Set himself imms4laici!|f swd 
idgoroitiiymiw^ 



tionlng whether the body and mind are not so 
proportlouedf that the one can hear all that < an 
be luflleted on the other, whether virtue cannot 
stmid Sts ground as long as life, and wliether 
a soul wdl principled will not be separated 
sooner than subdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our 
passions, such as diminution of fortune, loss of 
friends, or declension of character, the chief 
danger of Impatience is upon the first attack, 
and many expedients have beon contrived, by 
which the blow may be broken. Of these the 
most general precept Is, not to take pleasiuw 
Id any thing, of which it Is not in our power 
to secure the to ourselves. This 
counsel, Whe#VnMM«r the ei^oyment of 
any temstrial advantage, as Apposite to a coo- 
stant and habitutil solidtade for fhtnre ftll- 


hs d^s W ogmshed tnm cowardiae and Indo- j dty, is undetihteiBy just^ and deUvefed by thM 

ifh» A 
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autWItjr iirhJi*k ohtiiidt Im hi^t^ lu 

Any (sutler teaser h it pot Jika iultkH, pottp ir^k 
lent W 0 Bhauld Mtmalde, or pot to a«B Jwt our 
oyco oboiild J%b< upofi deibmity ? it ammo to 
mo remopaSde Co cpjoy bloindp^B with conddepcei 
0» well u CO reeiga them with eiihmisaiofif Pud 
to hope the oontinuauec of good which wo 
pomie>e wlwut faHolunce or voluptuou«peee« «e 
for the restitutioii oi thot which we lone with* 
out (leepondepi'y or murmurs* 

The rhief security against the fruitleet po* 
guish of impatienc^e, must arisr from A'oqueut 
reflection on the wisdom and goodness of the 
God of nature, in who^ hands are riches and 
poverty, honour and disgrace, pleasure and pslp^ 
and life and death. A eettlod con% ktlon of the 
tendency of e\ ery thing to our good, and of the 
possibility of turning miseriei into happiness, 
by reteiving them rightly, will incline us to 
6 ^* the umw tvf ihf Ijord^ wiicUmr he gi«a or takes 
atun/. 

No. SJ.] TtrsoAV, Juiy 10, 17o0. , 

*ffNf tiitinuf nquh dumbiU nenisf. 

OVIB. 

A1 < r itc »»Mt »nd hlniti Ii'jjt < lUU 

I V the early ages of the xvoild, as lb well knowl 
to those who are str^ed in ancient traditions, 
when iiinocemo was yet uAUinled, nndsiiiifiU- 
city uiiidultcrated, mankind was happy in the 
eujojnieiit ot continual pleasure, and consfant 
plenty, under the pintecUon of ^ au^entle dU 
viiiitv, who required of her worshippci's neither 
allais nor satiifices, uiid s^hosc iltcs were only 
pel formed hy prostrations upon turfii of floweis 
in shades of jasmine and in>rtlo, or by dantes 
on the banks of rivers flowing with milk and 
nci tar. ^ ^ 

Undci this easy government the first genenb- 
tions breathed the frngnuiceof perpetual spi lug, 
ale the fruits, whiih, without luUure, ftU ripe 
Into their hands, and slept under boweis arched 
by nature, with the birds singing tjjfer their 
heads, and the beasts H][>orting about tboin. But 
by degrees they began to lose tiieir oiiginal in- 
tegrity; each, though there was more th'in 
enough for all, was desirous of appropriating 
part to himself. Ihen entered violence and 
fraud, and theft and rapine. Soon after pride 
rmd envy broke into the world, and brought 
with them a new standard of wealth ; for men, 
who till then tliought themselves rich whm they 
wanted nothing, now rated their demands, not 
hy the calls of nature, hut hy the plenty of 
othei's; and began to consider themselves as 
poor, when they beheld tiudr own possessions 
exceeded by those of their neighbours. Now* 
only one could be happy, becai«e only one could 
have most, and that one was always in danger, 
lest the same arts by which he had supplanted 
ethers should be pn*cti* 4 ed upon liimself. 


I Amidst (he prevalenoo of this corraptloit, the 
' state of the earth Wes' changed; the year w«h 
divided Into tmoooM t part of the ground beoaois 
bSrreit, and the rest yielded only berries, acfinis, 
•mt hwbe. The summsienod autumn^ indeed 
furnished a coarse end inelegont sufficiency, but 
winter was without ahy rdUef } Famlns, with 
a thousand diseases whieh the indameney of the 
air Invited iuto the upper regions, mads havoc 
among men, and there appeared to be danger 
lest they should be destroyed before they w ere 
refoi in^. 

To oppose tigs devastations of Famine, who 
scattereil the ground evi'ry where with ciircaa^^ 
i|s, Laboqy came down upon eaith. ifsbour 
^as the sou of Necemity, the iiursiyng of lloiw, 
and tbs pupil of Art $ he had the strength of hie 
inothiuf the sprit of his nurse, and the dextei iiy 
of his governess. Ilia face was wrinkled with 
the wind, ond swarthy with the sun he had 
the implements of husbandly in one hand, with 
which he tui ued up the earth ; lu the other he 
had the tools of 01*011! tcUure, aud raised walls 
and towel's at his |iieasure. Tie called out with 
a rough voioe, itoi tais see hire the power 
to whofb you are consigned, and from whom 
you ai e to hope for all your ideasures, and ail 
your safety. You have long languished under 
the dominion of Best, an impotent and deceitful 
gi»ddcss, who can neither product nor relievo 
you, but resigns youjto the first attacks of either 
Famiue m* Disosve, and suflera her shades to be 
Invaded by every enemy, and desti'oyed by every 
smm ideiit. , 

** Awoke therefore to the call of Labour. 1 
witt teach you to remedy the sterility of the 
earth, and the scveiity of the sky ; I will com- 
pel summer to find provisious fur thttjvlutor; 1 
w ill fureo iho water* to give you tlusir fish, the 
air its ion H and the finest its beasts j 1 will 
teach you to pierce the bowels of the earth, and 
bung out from the caverns of the mountains 
metah ilhich shall give strength to your hands, 
and security it youc bodies, by which you may 
be covered irom the assaults of the fiercest beastg, 
and with which you shaU fi»ll the oak, and di- 
vide rockfc, and subjeot all natui*e to your use 
and pleasure.'* ^ • • 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, 
the inhabitants of the ghdie considered Labour 
as thrir only ft lend, and hasted to his command, 
lie led them out to the fields and mountains, 
and showed them how to open mines, to level 
hills, to drain marshes, and change theotmrseof 
rivem. The fore of thjpgs was Immediately 
transformed ; the land if as covered with towns 
and villages, encompassed with firids of com, 
and ydantations of fruitnti'eesi and nothing was 
seen but hRapa of grain, and baskets of fruit, 
fuliPtablsB, and crowded storehouses. 

'fbus* Labour and bis fiiUowets added every 
hour new arqulsitloni to thrir conquests, and 





THE r^">. 


Fmlfift gra^itiin]^ 4Uipom<)eil of hli 4o. 
l^ilnloiui ^ tUI «t lai^ «mtdst tl^eir joUitf mi 4 
irlumpbii, Itioy 'ifNire d«|W«8«e4 a#id Mailed |>y 
the l^proAoh of Lnositudei who woe litnowp by 
1i«i* «iti^ eyes and dojected oouQteiKtndi* She 
eaiae nuMn^rd ttremblin^ im4 grooniiig; at 
vroiry gmn the hearts of ali thoee that beheld 
her lo^ their courage, Aeir nerooe elarkcnfd^ 
their haade shook, and the lastruiaeats of la- 
bour fhU fitom their gmp* ^ 

Shocked with this honid phantont, thay re* 
d acted with regret ott their easy Oom^aiuse 
with the eolicitolions of Lahoit% and hegaa to 
wish adaln for the goidaui hours ^hlch they re- 
membered ha^r 'passed ut>der the reign of 
Best, whom/hey molred <ogaifi to rteit, and to 
whom they intended to dedicate the remaining 
|iart of ttfir lives. Beet had not Hft th^ World; 
they thickly found hem and, to atone Sir their 
former desertion, Inyitad her to the enjoyment 
of those arquisitions whi<;h X^sbour had pro- 
enredthem. < 

Hest therefore took bare of the groves and 
valleys, which she hod hitherto inhahited, aM 
entered into palaces,^ reposed herself In Rlcoves, 
and slumbered away the winter upon^ beds <if 
down, and the summer In artificial grottoee 
with cascades playing before her. There was 
indeed always something wanting to complete 
her felicity, anfi she coii]i| never lull Imr ratiimk 
ing fugitives to that serenity which they knew 
before their engagemenU with Labour i nor 
was her dominion entirely without eontrob for 
•he wps obliged to sbare It with Luxury, though 
she always looked upon her oe e false friend, by 
whom her Infiuence a^ae In reality deatroyed, 
^ile it seemed to he promoied. 

Tbr tmasoiVa9k)ciates, however, reigned Ibr 
feme time without visible disagreement, till at 
that Luxuiy betrayed her and let In 

Disease tp seise upon her worshippers. Host 
then flew away, and left the place to the 
^urpbrt ; who employed all ^eir arts W fortify 
rnemselves in their pm^esiioih Strengthen 

the interest of each other« 

Rest had not always the aatne enemy; in 
some places she esci^ the Ismuahms of 
Disease ; but hbdThSft realdenee tnsaded by a 
wore Slow and subtle Intruder, Ibr tery fi*e* 
quently, when every thing Whs oompessd and 
^uiet, when there wmilsI&Sf pain w nor 
danger wRUont, when mwy fiower was In 
Womn, and every gale fmlgtod with perteim, 
Satiety would eutfqr with a langnlshing and iw- 
l^ng look, afid throw hewetf tlpoh th« 

Igioed and adorned foj the aeootnniodation of 
Rs»b V^oioonwWmsbasmttMllbimagmkW^ 
ghioyymditwlfon every side, graves Im-* 
lost their verdoro, and fheir bhahL 
^ jSj? *helody, the hfc^ 

iSjj ***^d the dowers eoiitiumed thekr 

« Wsm, and shht up their odouts. 


seSti Oh every aids but multitude's wandering 
about they kdaw not whitbei^ In gut^t tluy 
kUdw not of whatf no voice was heard but <d 
oomphUnts that metititiiaed im ludiii and mur- 
murs thjSt could tell of no misfortmm. 

Rest had now last her authoilty. Her fol- 
bwera again began to treat her with gbutempts 
soma of them united themselves npcliv closely 
to Luxury, who promised by her krts to drne 
Satiety asvay ; and othrrs, that were mm*e wise, 
or had move fortitude, want back again to La- 
bour, by whomthe> were indeed proteited from 
Sati^, but delivered up in time to Lassitude, 
and for^ by her to the bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived 
their reign of short dotation and unceitoin 
tenure, aud their empire liable to inroads from 
thong who were altlve enemies to both. They 
each found their subjects unfidtliful, and ready 
to desert them uj»on evei > o]iporf unit) . Labour 
saw the riches whi'di he luid given al\sa) s car- 
ried away as an offering to Rest, and Rest found 
her votaries In every exigence fl)inginim hei to 
he^ hqlp of Labour. ITioy, therefoi e, at last 
detemdned upon an inteiview, in uhith tliey 
agreed to divide the world between them, and 
govern It alternately, allotting the dominion of 
the day to one, and that of the night to the 
other, and pi'umised to guard thotioutieis of 
each other, so that, whenever hostilities wei*e 
attempted, Satiety should he iiilercepted by 
I^lumr, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. 1 has 
the anoiant quarrel was appt'iised, and as htitri d 
ll often succeeded by Its conlraiy, Resr aher- 
wards became pregnant by X.abour, and u»s 
d^vered of Health, a benevolent goddess, w ho 
counolidated the union of hei paieuts, and con- 
tributed to the regulq^ vh Issitiides of their reit n, 

dispensing her gifts to those only who shin i <1 
their lives in Just proportions between Rest and 
Labour* 

No Zi,p Saturtat, July 14, 1750. 

-----Jfeasim vcnic 

4urarum ef tik^ mefu ■— aox 
dlknaed wUb swiy rising gal«^ 
la every wood, la erwy Talo,«-MiLPRiieiTox. 

1 «AVB been oensured for having hitherto dedi- 
cated 00 few of my speculationB to the ladies ; 
and indeed the moralist, whooe instructions are 
acoommodated only to one half of the human 
species, must be eonfessod not sufficiently to have 
extended his views. Yet it is to bo considered, 
that maseoUne duties afibrd more room for coun- 
sets and observations, as tlicy are loss uniform, 
land eonneoted with things more suhiect to vicis- 
situde and aeoi/knt we therefore find that m 
phUosophical discourses which teach by precept, 
or histprical narratives tJiatinstrui ^ by example! 
the peculiar virtues or faults of women fill but a 
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«a»ai pari i 9^9X0^ «oo8iQiai» H^ao 

^nehof tmr dinneatic hapttiiMWlabi ihMr hmS», 
and tlieli^ Induanca Ja aag^f^t upon otir earllecit 
3 rean, that tha uniyMl tntcittat of the world 
requirea them io h« weH instrueM in their pro- 
vince t for cat! it hethonght proper that the 
qualitferhy whUdi ao much pain or pleaenre may 
be given/^hoaU he loft to the dlrectieii of 
chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in 
my paper to a letter, which, perhape, may not 
be wholly useleu to them whoae <diief ambition 
la to^ease, aa ft ahows how certainly the end is 
mimed by hbeurd and injndicioue endeavours at 
di^iinction. 


TO THE EAMBLER. 


Stn, 


1 AM a young gentleman at my own disposal, 
with a considerable estate; and baring pasM 
through the common forms of education, spent 
some time in foreign countries, and mode myself 
distinguished since my return in the politest 
company, 1 am now arrived at that pal's of life 
In whiidi every man is expected to settle, and 
provide for the continuation of hisdineage. I 
withstood for some time thesolidtations iatk^ 
remonstrances of my aunts and uncles, hut at 
last was persuaded to visit Anthea, an heiress, 
whose land lies contiguous to mine, and whose 
birth and beauty are without objection. Our 
friends declared that we were bom for each 
other ; all those on both sides who had%o inter- 
est ill hindering our union, contributed to pro^ 
mote It, and iverc conspiring to fauiry us into 
matrimony, before we had any opportunity Of 
knowing one another. 1 was^ however, ton old 
to be given away without my own consent ; and 
iiaving happened to pick up an oplnkm, uhi^h 
to many of my relations seemed extreihdy Odd, 
that a man might he Unhappy with a Uorge es- 
tate, determined to obtain a nearer knowledge 
of tiie person with whom 1 was to pass the re- 
mainder of my time* To protect :the eoui^hlp 
was by no means difhciilt, for Anthea had a 
wonderful facility of (n^adiiig questions Which 1 
seldom repeated, and of' barring approaches 
which I had no great eagerness to press. I 

Thus this time passed away hi visits and mvi- 
lities without any ardent professions Of love, orj 
formal offers of settlements. 1 often attended 
her to public places, in which, as is well known, 
all behaviour is so much rcj^ated by custom, 
that very little insight cmi be gained into the 
private character, and therefore 1 was not yet 
able to inform myself of her humour and incli- 
nations. 

At last I ventured to propose td her to make 
one of a small party, and spend % day in viewing 
a ix^at and gardens a few miles distant $ and hav- 
ings upon her compliance, cdlected thereat of the 
company, I brought, at the hour, a coach which 


j 1 had bonvswed fii'bm ati acqiiulnfancai^ 
delayed to hoy otie uSyself Ull I ^uld hat^ an 
‘ opportunity of taking^' the lady's opiidotp for 
whose jise ft, whs intended^ Anthea came down, 
hut as idle was goli^g* io^tep Into the poaeh^ 
started hack with grehl sppearaiioe of terror, and 
told us Chat she dufsi not ehter, for the slcoeklng 
colour of theilhfi^'haid sd much air , of the 
mourning-coach" in which she ^lioWed her 
aunt^ iuiieral three yearS'liefoi'o, that shSti i^oisKl 
never have h^ poor dear hunt out of her head. 

1 knew^ that it was not for lovers to ar^ 
with their mistresses ; I theretore sent hack the 
eoseh, dud' got another more gay. ' Into this wo 
qjil entered^ the coachman began to drive, and 
we wexo abusing otiS'selves with the expectation 
of what Wo should see, when, u|koii a small tn- 
dinatidh of carriage, Anthea screamed out 
that We wel'e overthrouni. We were ohlige«i to 
fix all our attention upon her, which she took 
care ‘ to » keep' up by renewing her outcries, at 
every comer where we had occaksion to turn ; 
at Intervals she entei^fned us with fratful com- 
plaints of the uneasineahof the coach, and obliged 
me to call several timto'on the coHchmaii to take 
care and drive without jolting. The poor fellow 
endeavoui^ to please us, and therefora moved 
very slOvrly, till Anthea found out that this 
pace would only keiip us longer^on the stones, 
aud desired that I uqmld order him to make 
more speed. He whipped his horses, the coach 
Jolted again, and Anthea very coinplaisantly told 
tts hdW much she repented that she made one of 
our company. 

At last we got into the smooth road, and be- 
to think our difficulties at mi end, when, on 
a sudden, Anthea saw a brook before us, which 
she oonld not venture to pass. We wi^e, there- 
fore,' obliged to alight, that we might Walk over 
the kludge ; but when wp came to it, we found 
it sb naiTOW, that Anthea durst not set her foot 
upon it, and was content, afwr long consultation, 
to call the coach back, ami with inniimernhle 
precautions, Ut'rors aiid> lamentations, crossed 
the brook. 

It was necessary after this delay to mend O'lr 
pace, and ^'directions W^re accordingly given to 
the coaelunsn, when AnKiea informed us, that 
it was common fbr the' axle to catoh fire with a 
quick motion, and begged of me to look out every 
nilnut^'IMt we sliould all l>e cotisumml. 1 was 
forced to oh»*y, and. give her from time to time 
the most Solemn declarations tliat all iivas safe, 

‘ and that 1 lioppd we should reach the pla(!o 
! without losing our lives eiolier by fire or water. 

1 Thus we passed on, ovtsi* ways soft and hard, 

! with mol's or -with Was speed, hut always with 
iiiipw vicissirudt s of anxiety. If the gi*ouwd was 
hard^ we w'cre jolted ; If soft, , wo wera sinking. 
If we went fast wo. should he overturned; if 
slowly, tpo should never reach the place. At 
h'MgtJi she saw something whUdi she cailrd a 




<0 that at iOiat tlma 

ThlBteM^ 

0 l^iennkr, Ibr afiwi^ that m 

m'0im<<m; aad ao 4itttrh' 
t^ta: thapb^Ht 1^ dr(iadfli|t to he eaeomitered, 
^vlde4vf^ eeiUd get into ahoiue huM^ ^ 
-AtiMer.v' '•' ' 

whole eolgvetoation psaked in 4m» 
and cams, and and ootiaolations> and 
idtotiaa of ladtea dnigg!^ in the ndie, forced to 
j^paoid all the night en whaath^ diowned in xit^ 
etot or burnt with lightning; and no Mfoner 
had a hairhinadto 'toelpt aet toi frto irom one 
etdami^* but we wWe ^reitened with another 
At length we reached the housa where 
intended to angale ounel^ and I ^opoaed to 
AntW the ehotoe of ngreat Bumbet of dishea, 
which the i^ace, helng^weU provided fdr enter- 
talnmeitt, happened to ;aSbrdi She made aetne 
objeotioii to every thihg that waa offered; one 
thing idle hated at that time of the year, another 
ahe could not hear einoe ahe had seen It apqUed 
at Lady Feodwell’a tahle^ another ahe waa aure 
they could not dress at- ^s House, and another 
•she eotdd not touch witltoui Frendit sauce. At 
last, ahe dxed her mind upon aahnon, hut there 
was no salmon in thehouse. It waa however 
procured with great expedition, and when it 
came to the table, she found that her fright had 
token away ier stomach, which indeed she 
thought no great loss, for she. could never 
h^eve that any thing at an Inn could' be dean- 

ly got. 

Dinner 'vt'as now over, and the company pro- 
posed, for I waa now past the condition of n^- 
ing overtures, that we should pursue our ori- 
ginal design of Visiting the gardens. Antliea 
declared she could not imagine what 
pleasure we expected from the sight of a few 
green trees and a little gravel, and two or three 
pits of dear water; that for Her part she hated 
walking till the cool of thn evening, and thought 
It Ycry Ukdy to rain; and agdn whhad that 
she bad stayed ai home. We fhon reoonoHed 
onrselvea to out disappainimj^t, and began to 
talk on common anhjecta, when Anthea told tia 
that since we ean^ to.a^ garden*^ eh# WouM net 
hinder our satiatoctton. ' We all etoto, and 
walked through the toctoaurm fo#’ 
with no other trouble "the vjieoaaakiy «f 
watching lest a frog sHouM Hoiww the way, 
which Anthea tdd mtwtodd cartdnPly Idifl 
if she ahotdd happien to ato ll^, V 

^frogs, AS it fdl out* thaws wnw lunte ; but 
when we Were wlthto a fftdoiiif af t^a gardens, 
AHthea saw some ^ aodf . htorddie w^er 

his bnll, whSdi die Was cisrtalti ww not 
hnspfg upwi him for nothifig, and theretoto no- 
a#tors»to8 ytnr entreatiea should ^vail upon 
to go a step farther; ahe was sorry to dia- 
ait^point tod ca^p^y, but her Ufe watoitotor to 
|n»f thanamtoonp, ~ 
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We\toiiie hack to theinsi, and Anthea tmiv 
diacoveved that itoato wea no time to be loot lf| 
retomthg, tor toe rUlglii would come upon ua, 
mid"# toousaaid ndjitottunoa might happen in 
like dark* The horma were immedlaitdy har- 
noased, aHd A^niliea^ Having wondemd what 
notild aaduee Her to stay ao long, w^ eager to 
set out* Ikiit we bad now a new ^ene of ter- 
ror, every man we saw waa a robber, and we 
were ordered aomedmes to drive hard, lest a 
travdler whom wc saw behind should overtake 
ua s and sometimes to atop, lest we should come 
up'- to him who was paaaing before ua. She 
atovmedmaay an honest man, by begging him 
to iquire Her life as he passed by the coach, and 
drew me into fifteen quarrels with persona 
who inereaaea her fright, by kindly stopping 
to inquire whether they could assist us. At 
laat we came home, and she tcM her company 
next day what a pleasant ride she had been 
taking. 

1 suppose, Sir, 1 need not inquire of you what 
deductions may be made from this nanutive, 
nor vqbat happiness can arise from the society 
of that woman who mistakes cowardice for ele- 
gance, an^ imagines all delicacy to consist fn 
jrefiiising to be pleased. 

f am, &c. 

No. S5.] Toesdav, Jutv 17, 1760. 

a ^ jSlofi py-onuba Juno, 

JN'on ffjftnenaus atietf, nOn ilii gratia keto^ 

ovxu. 

Without connubial Juno’s aid they wed ; 

Nor Hymen nor the Oirsces bletis the hrd. 

XLriIlNSTON. 

' * TO THE RAMBLER. 

Six, 

As you hare hitherto delayed the performance 
of the promise, by wldch you gave us reason to 
hope tor another paper upon matrimony, 1 ima- 
gine you desirous of collecting more muteiials 
toon your own experience or observation ran 
supply; and I shall thmotore lay candidly 
b^re you sn account of my own entrance into 
toe cos^iqtol state, 

I was Jdantt eight and twenty years old, when 
bavis^ tried toe diyersions of the town till 1 
began to Uo weary, and being awakened into 
attention to more serious business, by the failure 
of im attorney, to wlife 1 had implicitly truet- 
sd the conduct of my torti ue, I resolved to take 
my estate intomy own cme, end methodise my 
whole life according to the strictest ^es of eco- 
nbmleal prudence. 

In pursuamc# of this scheme I took leave of 
mjt acquaintance, who dismissed me with num- 
berlees Jests upon my new system ; towing fiivt 
endeavoured to divert me from a de^gu so little 
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worthy of a man of wit) hy acootinta 

of the ignorance and rusticity into which many 
had sunk In their retirement) after haring 
dicflinguished themselves in taverns and ;play- 
houses, and given hopes of rising to uncommon 
einiitencf among the gay port of mankind. 

When came first into the country,, which, 
by a negl<^not uncommon among young heirs, 

1 had iicverkeen since the death of my father, X 
found every thing in such confusion, that being 
utterly without practice in business, I had great 
diificulties to encounter in disentangling, the 
pei'plexities of my cii-cumstances ; they how- 
ever gave way to diligent application; and I 
perceived that the advantage of keeping my own 
accounts would very much overbalance the time f 
which they could re<)iiire. 

1 had now visited my tenants, surveyed my 
Imid, and repaired the old house, which, for 
some years, had liecn running to decay. These 
proofs of pecuniary wisdom began to recom- 
lurnd me as a sober, judirious, thriving geiitle- 
nuin, to till my gmver neighbours of tlie coun- 
try, who never failed to celebrate my minage- | 
ukeiit in opposition to Thriftless and Latterwit, | 
two smart fellows, who had estates iy the same ! 
part of the kingdom*, which they visited now 
and then in a frolic, to take up their rents 
forehand, debauch a milk-mald, make a feast for 
the village, nrnl tell stories of their own in- 
trigues, and then rode post back to town to 
s|M>nd their money. 

It was doubtful, however, for some time, 
wliether I should be able to hold my resolution ; i 
b>!t a short perseverance removed all siispidons. 

1 ros.’ every day in reputation, by the decency 
of iny conversation, and the regularity of my 
conduct, and was mentioned with a great regard 
at the assizes, as a man very fit to be pgt |n 
commission for tbe x>cace. 

During the confusion of my affairs, and the 
daily necessity of visiting farms, adjusting con-, 
tlracts, letting leases, and superintending repairs, 

I found very little vacuity in mylifb, and there- 
fore had not many thoughts of marriage ; but, 
in a little while the tumult of business subsided, i 
and the exact method wliich I hOd established ! 
enabled me to despatch my accotiiits with great 
facility. 1 had, therefore, now upon toy bands, 
the task of finding means to spend my time, 
without tolling back Into the poor amiisemsTits 
which X had hitherto indulged, w* changing 
them for the sports of the field, which 1 saw 
pursued with so much eagerness by the gentle- 
men of tbe country, that they were indeed the 
only pleasures in which 1 couM promise mysdf 
•ay partaker. 

The inconvenience of tiito dtuatlon naturally 
disposed me to wish for a com^^fusipn, and the 
known value of my estate, with my reputation 
for frugality and pitvlcnce) easily gained me ad- 
mission into every tomily ; for I soon found 


$$ 

that no Imiuiry was made atoer any other vir- 
tue, nor any testimonial nteessary, but of 
freedom fh»m ittcumbranctts, and my care of 
what they termed the mahi dtanne^ 1 saw* not 
withoul indignation, Iho oogemosS witl^ which 
tbe daughters, wlierever i camO) were set out to 
show; nor could 1 consider them In a state 
much di^rent frenn prostitution, WheU' 1 found 
them ordered to play their aim before ,me, and 
to exhibit, by some seeming chance) specimens of 
their music, their work, or their honsewitory* 
No sooner was 1 pliuied at table, than the young 
lady was calledtupoo to i>ay me some civility or 
other; nor could 1 find means of escaping^ from 
either tother or mother, some account of their 
fiaiighter*s*excellenc«h, with a declaration that 
they wwe now leaving tlie world, and had no 
businesfon this side the grave, but to see their 
cluldrioi happily disposed trf ; that she wliom I 
had been pleased to compliment at table was in- 
deed the chief plCiisui-e of their age, so good, so 
dutiful, so gi'cat a relief to her nftimma in the 
care of the iiouse, and so much her papa's fa- 
vourite fop her clieerfiilness and wit, that it 
would be with the last reluctance that they 
should j^art ; but to a worthy gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, whom they might often visit, 
they would not so far consult their own gratifi- 
cation, to refuse her ; and their tenderness 
should be shown in j^er fortuife whenever a 
suitable settlement was proposed. 

As I knew these overtures not to proceed 
from ally preference of me before another equally 
rich, 1 could not but look with pity ou }’tmiig 
persons condemned to be set to auction, and 
ntade cheap by injudicious commendations ; for 
how could they know themselves oIFci’cd and 
rejected a hundred times, without some loss of 
that soft elevation, and maiden dignity, so ne- 
cessary to the completion of fcraide excellence? 

I ihail not trouUe you with a history of tha 
stratagems praetfsed upon my judgment, or the 
alliirements tried upon my heart, which, if you 
have, in any p®JI*t of your life, been acquainted 
with rural politics, you will easily conceive. 
Their arts have no great variety, they think no- 
thing worth their care ^ut money, and suppos- 
ing its Influenee the same Oj^n all the world, 
sdidom endeavour to deceive by any other means 
than false eomputatioos. 

I will not deny that; by hearing myself loudly 
cotomended for my discretion, I b^an to set 
some value upon my character, and was unwil- 
ling to lose my credit by wmfing for love. 1 
therefore resedved to knoev the fortune of the 
lady whom I should addres8> hVihre I inquired 
alter her wit, delicacy, or \mo^ > 

I This determination led me* fo Mitissa) the 
dan^ter of^Chrysophiltub whese was at 
leas? without defonnily» and whose manners 
were toes fh>m repnmdi, ea ^ had been Ired 
tip at a distance fnm aU common iemptatl 
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To MitijuathwefoM I obtained leovo from bier 
parents to pa^ my «ourt» and ww tcletrjed by 
again to her fathary whose directien ahe 
wita^^reeblved to follow. Xhe question then 
wa8« <^y, what ahculd be aeitled? The old 
fE^^ainan made an enormous demand^ with 
whk^ I refused to comply. Mitlssa was or* 
dered to, eaert her power ; ike told me* that if I 
eoiidd jpefuM her papa.I had no love for her; 
that the was an unhappy creature, and that 
1 was a perddioiis man; then she burst Into 
tears, and fell into ^ta. All this, as 1 was no 
passionate lover, had little effect:, ^he next re- 
fused to see mo, and because I thought myself 
obliged to write in tei^ms of dlstreso, they had. 
once hopes qf starving me^nto meamres ; but*; 
finding me inflexible, the father complied with 
my proposal, and told me he liked me tke more 
for being so good at a bargain. 

I was now married to Mitissa, and was to 
experience tlie happiness of a match made with- 
out passion. *MUis8a soon discovered that she 
was equally prudent with myself, and had 
tak^ a husband only to be at her own ^com- 
mand, and have a dbariot at her own call. 
She brought with her an old maid rsconfbtiettdod 
by her mother, wlio taught her all the arts of 
domestic management, and was, on every occa- 
sion, her chief agent and directress. They 
soon invented one reasop or other to quarrel 
with all my sei'vants, ami either provailed on 
me to turu them aa^ay, or treated them go ill 
that they left me of themselves, and always 
supplied their places with some brougiit from 
my, wife's relations. .Thus they established a 
fimiily, over whidh I had nq authority, and 
which was in peqietaal conspiracy against 
me ; for Alitfusa considered herself as having a 
separate ioterest, and thought nothing her own, 
hut what she ]ai|d up vrithout my knowledge. Far 
this reason she brought me falm accounts of the 
expenses of thehouse, joined with my tenants in 
complaints of hard tfmeS), and by of a 

steward of hw own, took lawards tV soliciting 
abatements of the rent. Her gregl hope |a to 
outlive me, that she may enjoy vyhat sh« has 
thus accumulated, and tWofore s^ is always 
oontriving some dlhpta^ents of her i<dn;^e 
land, and once ti^d to, ^prpeure an injunetion 
to hinder me fro^ timber, upon It .fbf 

repairs, Her father' and mother assist her in 
projecia, end a^:<^i*^tly hinting that 
she is ill used, and me wi^ foe 

l>r<*sttnt8 that ofoeT MUm foJdr 

hus|tra,uds4 ' , ‘ 

'Sir, ym: 

.till at last my patience;, was 'ekhsMi^.^ 
hayfogoiie day invited her fofoier fo n|r henaet i 
1 statoof my afiMni heforq llmi 

i^^y wifo to several of het fmd§i ' oht 

cl^ngpd a conatoble sgUh.]ltorWld,:' 
toy in to? owh hai^v redatapd 


her to « aetfled allowaiice, and now write this 
nscetmt to wiwn pfoers against mai^rying those 
whom fogy haya.no reason to esteem. 

lam, & 0 . 
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"AfiC*Ktr*into 

Tc^vm4i*W riftyS* y WftvSricretir, 

irOMEA. 

Piping on their ree<la the shepherds g.», 

Nor foAt au ariibnsh nor suspect a ibt>. poPC. 

Tasas is scarcely any species of poetry that has 
allured move readers, or excited moi'e writers, 
than the pastoral. It is generally pleasing, be- 
causoit entertains foe mind wifo repmentaiions 
of scenes familiar to almost every imagination, 
and of which idl can equally judge whether they 
are well described* . It exliibits a life, to which 
we have been always accustomed to associate 
peace, and leisure, and innocence : and there- 
forS 1^0 readily set open the heart for the ad- 
mission of its images, which contribute to drive 
awi^ cares and pertoirbations, and suffer our- 
selves, without resistance, to be transported to 
filyaian riglons, wliere w'e are to meet with 
nothing btit joy, and plenty, and contentment; 
.whore every gale whispers pleasure, and every 
shade promises repose. 

It has been maintained by some, who love to 
tolb of tohot they do not know, that pastoral is 
tito moat ancient poetry ; and, indeed, since it b 
prob&blfl^t poetry is nearly of the same anti- 
quity with rational nature, and since the liie of 
foe first men was certainly rural, we may rea- 
sonably conjecture, that, as their ideas w oiild 
n«3em«^y be borrowed foom those objects with 
whifo they are acquainted, their composures, 
being filled chiefly with such thoughts on tho 
visiUe creation as must occur to the first ob- 
servers, were pastoral hymns, like those which 
MUton introducea tlie original pair singing, 
in the day of Innocence, to foe praise of their 
Maker. 

For the same reason that pastoral poetry was 
first employment of the human' imagina- 
tion, it is generally the first literary amuse- 
ment of our minds. We have seen fields, and 
meadowi^ and groves, firom foe time that 
our eyes opened upon life ; and are pleased with 
hirdo, and brooks, and breeaes, much earlier 
than we engage among the actions and passions 
of mankind. We are therefore delighted v/ith 
rural piotores, because we .know the original at 
an age Vhen our curiosity can be very little 
ia;wi4teneil by descrip^ons of courts which we 
ifoer behead, jpr represantations of passions 
Whlfo we never felt. 

. The satisfootion received i^om fob kind of 
Witlng.ntft onlylniglfii. early^ but lasts long; 
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we do 110*, as wc* advance into the inteUectnal 
, world, throw it away among other childish 
amusemeiUs and pustiincs, but willingly return 
to it ill any hour of indolence and relaxation. 
The images of true pastoral have iJways tlie 
power of exciting delight, becruisc the works of 
nature, from which they arc drawn, have 
always the^samc order and hcanty, and continue 
to Ibrec thetnselves upon our llioughts, lieirig at 
once obvious to tlie must careless regard, and 
more than adequate to the strongest reason, and 
se\ crest conteniplntion. Our inclination to 
Ktillncss and tranquillity is seldom much lessoned 
>*y h»ng knowledge of the busy and tumultuary 
part of the worM. In childJiood we turn our 
thoughts to the country, as to the region of 
pleasure ; we recur to it in fd,l age as a port 
of rest, and perhaps with that sco^ondary' and 
adventitious gladness, w'hich every man feeLs 
on reviewing those places, or recollecting those 
oeeucrences, that eoiitributed to his youth- 
fid enjoyments, and bring him back to the 
prime oiTife, when the world was gay with the 
bloom of novelty, when mirth wiintoius^ uf hia 
Ki<le, ami hope sparkled before him. 

'J'he sense of this universal pleasure has in- 
vited numbers without iiumhcria try tlndr skill ijj^ 
pastoral perfovinanees in ivlucli they have gener- 
ally succeeded after the manner of other imita- 
tors, iranMiiitting the same images in the same 
combination fntiu one to another, till he that 
reads the title of a poem, may guess at the W'hole 
scries of the composition ; nor will a rSan, after 
the perusal of thoiisauds of these performances, 
find his knowledge enhirgi’d with a single view of 

t tiire not produced before, or his imagintition 
lused w iih any new ajqdieation of th<»se > iews 
to 1110 l al purposes. 

The range, of piistornl is indeed narrow^: 
though nature itself, philosophically considered, 
he iriexhaiistible, yet its general effects on the 
eye and on the ear are uniform, and incapable 
of much variety of desrription. I’octry cannot 
dwell upon the minuter distinctions, by which 
one species differs from another, W'ithout de- 
parting from that simplicity of grandeur which 
fills the imagination ; nor dissect the latent 
qualities of things, without losing its general 
power of gratifying every mind by recalling its 
conceptions. However, as each age makes some 
discoveries, and tliose discoveries are by degrees 
generally known, as new plants or inodes of 
culture are introduced, and by little and little 
become common, pastoral might receive, from 
time to time, small augmentations, and exhibit 
once ill a century a scene somewhat varied. 

Hut pastoral subjects have been often, like 
others, taken into the bands of those that were 
not qualified to adorn them, to w'hom the 
face of nature was so little known, that they 
have drawn it only after their own imaginatton, 
and changed or distorted her features, that tlicir 


portraits might appear sometbing more than 
servile cojiies from their predecessors. 

Not only the images of rural life, but the oc- 
casions on which they can be properly proiluced, 
are few and general. The state of a con- 
fined to the employments and pleasures of the 
country, is ho little diversified, and exposed to 
so few of those accidents which produce p(*r- 
plcxities, terroi’H, and surprises, in more coin- 
plicatcd transactions, that lie can be shown but 
seldom in such circiimsiaiiros iis attract curios- 
ity. llis ^ambition is without policy, and his 
love without kitrigne. He hits no complaints 
to make of his rival, hut that he is richer than 
nor any disastus to lament, but a 
"cruel misft'ess, or ii*l»ad liarvest. • 

The conviction of the necessity of some new 
soiu'ce^f pleasure intluciMl Sannazarius to e- 
move the scene from the fields to t lie sea, to sub- 
stitute fishermen for shepherds, and derive his 
sentiments from the pisc-atory liie j for which 
he has been censured by succeeding critics, be- 
cause the sea is an object of terror, and by no 
means proper to the mind, and lay the. 

passioim asleep. Against tliis objection ho 
might he defended by tiw estuhlished maxim, 
that the poof hns a right to select his images, 
and is no more obliged to show' the sea in a 
storm, thnn the land under an inundation ; but 
may display all the pleasures, luhl conceal the 
dangers, of the waits*, ;is he may lay his shep- 
herd under a shady beech, W'ithout giving him 
an ague, or letting a wild beast loose upon 
him. 

'J’liere arc, however, two defects in the pisca- 
tory eclogue, which perhaps cannot be supplietl. 
The Hca, though in hot coiinlries it is etnisidered 
by those who live, like Sannazarius," upon the 
coast, ns a place of pleasure and divcr.siori, htis 
notwithstanding, much less vai’iety than the 
land, and therefore w'ill he sooner exhausted by 
a descriptive writer. W hen he has once shown 
the sun rising or sotting upon it, curled its 
waters with tlfe vernal breeze, rolled the waves 
in gentle succession to the hliore, and enumer- 
ated the fish sporting in the shallows, he has 
nothing remaining hut whajj^ is common to all 
other poetry, the complaint of a nymph for a 
drow'iied lover, or tlie indignation of a fisher 
that his oysters are refused, and Mycori’s 
accepted. 

Another obstacle to the general reception of 
this kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime 
pleasures, in w'hich the greater part of mankind 
must alw'ays live. To dU the. inland inhabi- 
tants of every region, the sea is only known as 
an immense diffusion of waters, over which 
*men pass f|^om one country to another, and in 
whi^i life is frequently lost. They have there- 
fore no opportunity of tracing in their owm 
lliought^he descriptions of winding shores and 
caini hays, nor can lopk on the poem in w hich 
K 
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^ley are mentioned, with other sensations than 
on a sea chart, or •the metrical geography of 
Diopyshts. 

ITiis defect Sannozarius was hindere^d from 
perceiving, by wrilirfg in a learned language to 
readers generally ar<iuainted with llie works of 
nature ; but if he had made his attempt in any 
vulgar tongiic, he would soon have discovere^l 
how vainly he hod endeavoured to make that 
loved, which was not understood. 

I am afraid it will not be found easy to im- 
prove the pastorals of antiquity, hy any great 
additions or diversifu ations. (Ihir descriptiims 
may indeed differ from those of Virgil, as an 
English from an Italian siynmer, and, in some 
respects, iis%nodern from ancient liVe; but as 
nature Is in both countries nearly the sa^ne, and 
as poetry has to do rather witli the passions of 
luen* whicli are itniform, than their customs, 
which are changeahle, the varieties, whifh time 
or place can furnish, will he inconsiderable j and 
I shall en<Ieavour to show, in the n-'xt paper, 
how little the latter ages have contributed to the 
improvement of the rustic muse. 

^ 
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('anto vwrt' solHim, vi guamlo arnunta vccabat, 
Ampfiion tJirc^us. viaG. 

Such strains I .sing as onfc Arapbion play’d 
When liht’mng flocks Uie powcrtal rail obeyM. 

ELPHIN-STOJC. 

In writing or Judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
the authors nor critics of latter times seem to 
have paid sufficient r^-gnrd to the originals left 
0*1 by antiquity, but iiiive entangled themselves 
with unnecessary difliciilties, by advancing prin- 
ciph^s, which having no foundation in the nature 
of things, are wholly to he rejected from a spe- 
cies of composition, in which, above all other.:, 
mere nature is to he regarded. 

It is therefore necessary to inquire afftcr some 
more distinct and exact idea of kindof writ- 

iog. This may, I think, he easily found in tlic 
pastorals of Virgil, from who.se opinion it will 
not appear very safe to depiu‘t, if we consider 
that every advaiitt%e qf 'nature and of fortune, 
concurred to complete his productions; that he 
was born with great accuracy and severity of 
jodgmemt, enlightened with all the learning of 
'me of the brightest ages, and embellished with 
the elegance of the Homan court ; that he em- 
ployed his powers rather in improving, than in- 
venting, and therefoup must have endeavoured 
to recompense the want of novelty hy exactness ; 
that taking Theocritus for bis original, he found 
pastoral far advanced towards perfection, arid^ 
that Wing so great u rival, he nmtt have pro- 
OO^ed with unconiinoi) caution. * 

Ifwpswrii 0,e wiiOn^, of Xitgi, forthu 
pastonJ, it wini» fonnd a 
.» <,«y TO)ion-or f, 


bi/ its effi'Cii upon a Awiw/ry liff. Whatsoover 
therefore may, acc’ording to the common coui'sc 
of things, happen in the country, may afford a 
subject for a pastoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur 
to those w'ho are versed in the writings of the 
modern critics, that there is no mention of the 
golden age. I cannot indeed easily' ijlscover why 
it is thought necessary to rofer descriptions of a 
rural state to remote times, nor can 1 pcrccivo 
that any writer has consistently preserved the 
Arcadian manners and senliinetits. The only 
reason, that 1 have read, on which fins rule has 
been founded, is, that, according to the custom of 
modern life, it is improbable that shepherds should 
becapnbleof hannoiiioiis numbers, or delicate. sen- 
timents ; and therefore the reader must exalt his 
ideas of tlie pastoiid character, hy carrying ills 
thoughts hack to the ago in ivhich the care of 
herds and ilock.s was the emploj'ment of ihj 
wise.st and greutesi men. 

Tliesc reason ers seem to have been led intii 
their hypothe^is, hy eonsideriug pastorjil, not in 
genei*dl, as a representation of rural nature, nnd 
consequently as exhibiting the ideas and senti- 
ments of those, whoever tliey are, to iv hoin tin* 
Country affords pleasure or employment, hut 
simply ns a dialo'^ue, or narrative of men actual- 
ly tending slieep, and busied in llie lowe.st and 
most LilKU'ious offices ; from whence they very 
readily concluded, since ci»ar{«‘ter.s must neces- 
sarily bq preserved, that either the sentinients 
must sink to the level of tlie speakers, or the 
speakers miLsl be raised to the height of the sen- 
timents. 

In consequence of these original errors,® 
thousand ]irecepls have been given, wliich have 
only contributed to perplex and confound. Some 
hSve thought it necessary that the imaginary 
manners of the golden a^? should he universally 
preserved, and have therefore believed, that no- 
thing more could be admitted in pastoral, than 
lilies and roses, and rocles lutd streams, among 
which are heard the gentle whispers of i haste 
fondness, or the soft cAimplaints of ainoious im- 
patience. In |Ni.sboral, as in other writings, chas- 
tity of sentiment ought doubtless to heobserved^ 
and purity of manners to he repreeeiiti^d ; not 
because the poet is confined to the images of the 
golden age, hut hecauae, having the subject in his 
own choice, he ought always to consult the in- 
terest of virtue. 

These advocates for the golden age lay dow^n 
other principles, not very consistent wdth their 
general plan ; for they ttdl us, that, to suptKirt 
tJie character of the shepherd, it is proper that 
all refinement should he avoided, and that some 
slight instanci^ of ignorance, sJiould be inter- 
spersed. 1 bus the shepherd in Virgil is sup 
posed to have forgot the name of ^uaxtniaitder, 
mid in Pope Ihe term Zodiac is too hard for a 

I'listir :ini.i-i>bcii\i4i,K llial iftt'ii 
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herds in their primitive coiiditioD, wc may j^ivc 
tliem learning among their other qualili cations; 
and if we siitifer them to allude at all to things 
of later existence, whicli, perhaps, cannot with 
any great iH’opriety he allowed, there can be no 
danger of ijiaking them apeak with ItMi much 
accuracy, since they conversed with diviiiities, 
and transmitted to succeeding ages the aits of 
life. 

i)tlier writers, having the mean and despica- 
ble condition of a shepiierd always before them, 
conceive it necessary to degrade tlie luiifuage of 
]iasioral by ohsoLctc terms and rustic words, 
wiiich they very learnedly call Doric, without 
relucting that they thus became authors of a 
itoiiigied dialect, A’\-hich iiu human being ever 
could liave spoken, that they may as Avell refine 
the sfiecch as tlie sentiments of their pcrsoiuiges, 
and that lume of ti»e inconsistencies which they 
endeavour ti> avoid, is greater than that of join- 
ing tdegam e of thought AA'ith coarseness of dic- 
tion. Spenser hegiiw one of bis pastorals with 
sfiidied barbai'ily ; 

re)iir|r m D.iwe, I hid lu>r t'ood A\y ; 

Or, hur is, or I lui^s.jy. 

litL,. LIci \v.is her \\hi!o it was da^dtght. 

iliu ilow her is a wietchc*«,l wighf. \ 

^\'hllt w ill the reader imtigine to be the subject 
on whicli sjicukcrs like these exercise their elo- 
quence? Will In* not be somewhat disap^unnled, 
when he finds lliein nu t together to wmdemii 
the c<'rru]dions of the chinvh of llomc?«l;?iuTly^ 
at tliesiUie time that, a sliepfeerd learns theO' 
logy, lie may gain some acqiiaiDtance with his 
native hu^gufige. 

fuimits of all ranks of persons, be- 
cause persons of all ranks inhabit the coufitry. It 
excludc.s not, therefore, (ui account of the ckaik 
;u'tcrs necessary to be iiitrodiiccd, any elevation 
or delicacy of seiitiineiit ; those ideas only are 
improper, which, not owing their onginiil to 
rural objec.ts, are not pastoral. Such is the ex- 
clamation in Virgil, 

.\rio guid sit AmoTf fluri.s In can films illitin 
l.'^VHiru.s^ nut H/todopc, aut t!.ifrcmi (iaramnntes^ 

^ IT gent ris ?wstri puerum, wee suvguiniSf cdunt, 

I know tlioo, Lovi', in deserts thou rvertbred. 

And at tlie duRS of »a\ ago tigers fed ; 

Ahen of bhtb, usurpci of the plains.— drydejt. 

whicli Pope eudeayouring to copy, was carried 
to still greater impropriety : 

1 know thee, Love, wild as the raging main 

More fieri c thaditigers on the Libyan plain 

Thou werl from Klna^s burning entrails torn ; 

Legot in tempests, and in thunders born I 

^ntimenti like these, as they have no ground 
in nature, are indeed of lilll© value in any p«»cm ; 
but in pastoral they are particular! j rmldc to 


censure, because it wants that exaltation above 
common life, which in fragiaor heroic writingaP 
often reconciles us to bold flights and daring 
figures. * 

Putstuful being the rejm:s*ntalim of an^aciion 
or passion, h\j its ejfects upon, a countn/ has 
nothing peculiar hut its confinement to rural 
imagery, Avithout Avhich it ceases to bo pastoral. 
This is its true characteristic, and this it. can- 
not lose by any dignity of sentiment, or beauty 
of diction. The Pollio of Virgil, A-vith all its 
elevation, is a composition truly bucolic, though 
rejected by tlie ^’.ritics ; I'or ali the images are 
either taken from the country, or fi’oni the re- 
lif'ioii of tlje age common to all purls of the 
efnpire. • • ^ 

The Silcnus is indeed of a more disputable 
kiml, he^iiiLse though tlie scene lies in the c.miu-' 
try, the song, being religious and liistoricid, liad 
been no less adapted to any olher audience or 
pi;ice. Neitiicr can it Avell be defendt'd as a 
fi(‘tioii ; for the introduction of a ^od seems to 
imply the golden age, and yet he alludes to niany 
Niibscquent transactions, end mentions Callus, 
the poet’s contemporarj’'. 

It seems necessary to the perfec-tion of this 
poem that the occasion Avhich is supposed to 
produce it be at least not lu consistent with a 
country life, or less likely to interest those who 
have retired into xdaev^ of s<diUub' and quiet, 
than the more bu.sy q>art of mimkir.ii. It is 
therefore imjiroper to give the title of a pastoral 
to verses, in which th»i sx>eaker», after the slight 
mention of their flocks, fall to comjdaints of 
errors in the church, and corruptions in the 
goAcrriment, or to bimentations of the death of 
some illustriims person, whom, Avhen once the 
poet ha.s callod a slnqdierd, he has no longer any 
labour upon bis hands, but can make the clouds 
weep, and lilies wither, and the sheep hang 
their heads, without art or learning, genius or 
study. ^ 

It is part of Claudian’s character of his rustic, 
that he compute his time not by the 8ucccs^ion 
of consuls, but of harvests. Those who pass 
their days in retrc.-tls di.'itant from tlie theatres 
of business, hic alwaya leusj likely to hurry 
their imagination Avitli public aiFairs. 

The facility of treating actions or events in 
the pastoral style, has incited many Avriters, 
from Avhora more judgment might liavo been 
exp<H-.ted, to put the sorrow or the joy which 
the occasion requirvMl into the mouth of Daphne 
or of Thyrsis ; and as one absurdity must iia- 
tuniily be expected to m»ke way to another, 
they have written with .*iii utter disregard both 
of life and nature, and filled their productions 
%Adth mythological allusions, with incredible 
fictions and with sentiments which neither pas- 
sion nor reason could have dictated, since the 
cliange vi'ftieh religion has made in the whole 
system of the jiforUl. 
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Auream ^visqu s v:€<itOCt ifntC'n 
Oifigifr tutus caret alaoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret bivideuda , 

• Sohrius aula, BOR. 

The man 'within the golden mean. 

Who can his boldest wifih contain. 

Securely yiewathe min'd cell, 

WbiMre sordid want and sorrow dwell ; 

And in himself serenely great, 

Declines an enyied room of state. FRANCIS. 

Among many parallels which iiv*'n of imagina- 
tion have drawn between the natural and moral 
stale of the world, it has been observed that ba^ 
piiiess, as w^ll as virtue, consists in nkcdiocrity J 
that to avoid every extreme is necessary, even to 
him who has no other care than to pass through 
the present statu with ease and safety ; and that 
the middle path is the. road of security, on either 
sitie of which are not only the pitfalls of vice, hut 
the precipices lof ruin. 

'J'lius the maxim of Cleobnias the Lindian, 
it^irrav, mciUocritf/ is hesij has been long ron- 
siilerad as a imirersal principle, extended 
• through the whole compass of life and nature. 

'J lie experience of every age seems to have given 
it new confirmation, and to show that nothing, 
however specious or alluring, is pursued with 
propriety, or enjoyed w^^th safety, beyond ccr- 
tein limits. « 

JCven the gifts of nature, which may truly be 
eonsidered as the most solid and durable of all 
terrestrial advantages, arc found, when they ex- 
ceed the n»i<ldlc jHiint, to draw the possessor in- 
to many calamities, ea‘^ily avoided by others that 
h^ivp been less bountifully enriched or adorned. 
Vr© see cvei'y day 'ivornen perish witli infamy, 
b3'^ having lM?en too willing to set their beauty to 
show ; and others, thougli not with equal guilt 
or misery, yet with very sharp remorse, lan- 
guhh.'ng in decay, neglect, and obscurity, for 
having rated their youthful charms at too highu 
price. And, indeed, if the opinf<»n of -Uacon be 
thmi,dit to deserve much regard, very few sighs 
M' 4 iuld 1 m; verified for eminent and superlative 
elegance of form for beautiful women,** says 
he, “are seldom of any great accomplishments, 
because they, for the most part, study behaviour 
rather than virtue.** 

flealth and vigour, and a happy coustitutiou 
of the corporeal frame.^ are of absolute necessity 
to the t n j05unent of the comforts, and to the per- 
f<»ruiui»ce of the duties of life, and requisite in 
yet a gi*e.ffter measure to the accomplishment of 
«ny ihiug illiislrimis or disjfingiiished ; yi*t even 
i.Uese, if We car. judge by their apparent roii.se- 
quvneeB, are s«melimus not very Jenefirial to 
those on whom they ai’<' most litjerally bestqfved. 

; They iluU fre quent the chambet*K of the sick 
will generah) find the sharpest pains, ^nd mo*t 
^^^Rtubboru nialadics, aincuig theii^vhom conti- 
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dence of the force of nature formerly betrayed to 
negligence and irregularity ; and that superfluity 
of strength, which was at onco their boast and 
their snare, has often, in the latter part of life, 
no other etfeci than that it continues them loug 
in impotence and anguish. 

These gifts of nature are, however, always 
blessings in tliemselves, and to be acknowledgdc 
with gratitude to him that gives them ; since 
they are, in their regular and legitimate effect b, 
productive of happiness, and prove pernicious 
only by 'ifoluntary corruption or idle iiegligeiiRr. 
And as there is little danger of pursuing them 
with, too much ardour or anxiety, because no 
skill or diligence can hope to procure them, the 
uncertainty of their influence upon our lives is 
mentioned, not to depreciate their real value, 
but repress the discontent and envy to which 
the want of them often gives occasion in those 
who do not enough suspect their own frailty, 
nor consider how much less is the cfdamity of 
not possessing great powers, than of not using 
them aright. 

0( jiU those things that make us superior to 
others there is none so much within the reach 
of our endeavours as riches, nor any thing more 
^agerly or constantly desired. Poverty is an e^ il 
ulwaj's ill onr view, an evil complicated wifU so 
many circumstances of uneasiness and vexation, 
that every man is studious to avoid it. Some 
degree of riches is thercfoi’e required, that we 
may he exempt from the gripe of necessity ; 
when tbCs purpose is once at tained, we naturally 
ivish for more, that the evil which is regarded 
with so much horror, may be yet at a greater 
distance from us ; tis he that lias once felt or 
dreaded the paw of a savage, will not be at rest 
t ill they are parted by some barrier, wdiich may 
t^eciway all possibility of a second attack. 

To this point, if fear be not unreasonably in- 
dulged, Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to 
extend Ins mediocrity. Put it ulmo^t always 
happens, that the man who grows rich, changes 
his notions of poverty, states his ivaiitH by some 
new measure, and from flying the enemy that 
pursued him, bends his endeavours to overt.do' 
those whom he sees before him. The ywwer of 
gratifying his appetites increases their demands ; 
a thousand wishes crowd in u]Mm him, impor- 
tunate to be satisfied, and vanity and aiiihitioti 
open prospects to desire, which still grow wider, 
as they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without 
bounds: an eagerness for increase of ]K)sse.s8ions 
deluges the soul, and we sink into the gulfs ot 
insatiability; only because we. not sufliciently 
consider, that all real need is very soon supplied, 
and all real danger of its inva.sioii easily preclud- 
ed ; that the c^ iins of vanity, being without li- 
mits, must be denied at last: and that the pain 
of repressing t hi m is less pungt U before they 
have been long accustomed to cunipUanca. 
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Whosoever shall look hcedt'ully upon those 
\\h<) are euiiiieiit for their riches, will not 
think their condition such as that he should 
hazard liis quiet, and much less his virtue, to 
obtain it. I'or all that great wealth generally 
gives above a moderate fortune, is more room 
for the freaks of caprice, and more privilege for 
ignorance and viccj, a quicker succession of 
flatteries, and a larger circle of voluptuous- 
ness. 

'Inhere is one re.'ison seldom remarked, which 
makes rii-hes less desirable. Too much wealth 
is very frequently the occasion of i»ovcrty. lie 
whom the wantonuess of abundance has once 
softened, easily sinks into neglect of his allairs ; 
and he that, thinks he can afford to he negligent, 
is not far from heing poor. I To will soon he 
involved in perplexities, which his inexperi- 
ence will render nnsunnountablc ; he will fly 
for help to those whose interest it is that h'* 
should he, more <tistiesse<|, and will he at last 
torn to piec es l>y the vultures that always ht»ver 
over fortunes in decay. 

hen the plains of India were, burnt up by a 
long continuance of drought, llamet and lias- 
chid, two neighb(niriug slieplierds, daint with 
thirst, stood at (he coiiimou boundary of tliei|^ 
grounds, with their flocks and herds panting 
round them, and in extremity of distress prayed 
flu* wilt*'!*. On a sudden the air wius beeidined, 
the bird.s censed to and tlie flocks to bleat. 

They turned their ryes every way, and sa'iv a 
being of mighty stature advancing thPugli tljc 
valley, -w lioiii they knew upon his neanxr ap- 
pro'K h to be the Oenius of Oistributiou. In 
one bnnd bo held the sheaves of plenty, and in 
the otlier the sahre i>f destruction. Tlic sliep- 
lierds M(H»d treinhiing, and would have retired 
b«dbre Iiim ; but lie called to them with a^’ok'e, 
gentle as the breeze that plays in the evening 
among the spices of Saba'U ; Fly not from 
your benefactor, children of the d»s{ ! *J am 
eojnc to offer j on gifts, which only your own 
folly can make vain. You here pray for water, 
and water I will bestow; let mo know with 
how much you will Imj satisfied : speak not 
riLshly 5 consider, that of whatever can he en- 
joyed by the bocly^ excess is no less dnitgermis 
than scarcity. When you remember the pain 
of thirst, do not forget the danger of suffocation. 
Now, llamet, tell me your request.” 

“ O Being, kind and beneficent,” says Ha- 
met, “ let thine eye pardon my confusion. I 
intreat a little brook, which in summer shall 
never be dry, and bi winter never overflow.”— 
“It is granted,” n^plies the Genius; and im- 
mediately he opened the ground with his sabre, 
end a fountain bubbling up under their feet,* 
scattered its rills over the nieadi^s ; the flowei a 
renewed their fragrance, the tree.s spread a 
greener foliage, and the flocks and herds 
<5(uenched their thirst. 


Then turning to Rasehid, the Genius invited 
him likewise to offer his petition. 1 request/* 
says Kaschid, “that thou wilt turn the Ganges 
through my grounds, witli till his waters, anS all 
their inhabitants.” Ilameff was struck ^’^ilh the 
greatness of his neighbour’s sentiments, and se- 
cretly repined in his heart, that he Imd not 
made the same petition before him j when the 
Genius spoke, “ Rash man, be not so msa|(iablc ! 
remember, to thee that is nothing wliich thou 
caiist not use ; and how sire thy wants greater 
than the wants of llamet?” Rasidiid repeated 
his desire, and epleast'd himself with the mean 
appearance that llamet would make in the pre- 
sfinec of the proprietor of the Ganges. The 
tieiiins thhii retired* towards the liver, and the 
two shepherds stood waiting tlie event. As 
Rasidiia vvas hioking with contempt upon his 
neighbour, on a Hudilcii was beard the roar of 
torrents, and they found by the mighty stream 
that the mounds of the Ganges were broken. 
The flood rtdled forxvard into* the Itimls of 
Rasehid, his ]diintation* were torn up, his flocks 
overwhelmed, ho was s'wept away before it, 
and a cjjocodile diivourcd him. 
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I still d iCoiV. t.i) ned wit!> n,i!it.ry. 

The condition of the female sex has been fr**- 
queiitly the subject of compassion to medical 
w'riU*i*8, because their constitution of body is 
siK'li, that every state of life brings its peculiar 
diseases; they are placed, at'cording to the pro- 
verb, between Scjlla .and CbtirWidiH, with no 
other choice than of dinigers equally formidable; 
and whether tliey embrace marriage, or deter- 
miru' upon a single life, are exposed, in eonse- 
qiieiiee of their choice, to sickness, misery, and 
death. • 

It were to be wished that so great a degree 
of natural inflTicity might not be increased by 
adventitious and artificial miseries ; and that 
beings, whose beauty we cannot behold without 
admiration, and whose delicacy we cannot con- < 
template without teiidcriiess, might be suffered 
to enjoy every allevialion of their sorrows. 
But, however it lia^ happened, the custom of the 
world seems to have been formed in a kind of 
conspiracy against them, though it does not ap- 
pear but they had themselves an !*qual share in 
its establishment; and pre.scription8 which, 
by whomsoever they W’ere begun, are now of 
long continuance, and by consequence of great 
authority, seen) to have almost excluded them 
from coutsnt, in whatsoever condition they 
shall pass their lives. 

If they refuse the society of men, and con- 
tinue in that state which is reasonably supposed 
to jdace happinesfs most in their own pouer, 
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they stldom give those that, frequent their con- 
v^rHfttion any exulteft notions of the blessing of 
liberty; for whether it be that they ai-e angry 
to see with %vhat iiironsiderate eagerness other 
heeilless^females rushento slavery, or witfi what 
al>surd vanity the wwirried ladies boost the 
eliange of their eonditiou, and rondenin the 
heroines, wlio einleavour to assert the natural 
dignity of their sex; whether they are conscious 
that like barren countries they are free, only be- 
cauMC they were never thought to deserve the 
trouble of a conquest, oi* imagine thiit their sin- 
cerity is not always unsuspected, ^vlien they de- 
clare their contempt of men ; it is certain, that 
they generally appear to have some, great and 
incessant cau^^e 4)f uneasiness and that many of 
them luu’C* at hist been persuaded by ]»owerful 
rhetoricians, to try the life which they Siad so 
long contemned, and put on the bridal orna- 
ments at a time when they least became them. 

M''hat are the real causes of the iinpatiem-e 
which the ladii'V discover in a virgin state, 1 shall 
perhaps take s(une other occasion to examine. 
That it is not to be eiivie<I for its happiness, ap- 
pears from the holii’itqde with which it is avoid- 
ed ; from the opinion universally prevalent 
among the sex, tliat no woman contltiues long 
in it but because she is not invited to forsake it ; 
from the disposition always slio%vn to treat old 
maids as the refuse of the.v'orld ; and from the 
willingness with which it# is often quitted at 
last, by those whose experience has cTiaMed thi’in 
to judge at leisure, and deciiie with authority. 

i>t such is life, tliat whatever is ^oposed, it 
IS inuch easier to find reasons for rejecting than 
embracing. Marriage, though a certain security 
from the reproach and solitude of antiquated 
virginity, h;is yet. as it is usually conducted, 
many disadvantages, that take away much from 
the pleasure whii li society jiromisi's, and migjit 
afford, if pleasures and pains were honestly 
fiihaied, and mutual confidence inviolably pre- 
served. 

The inis'crics, indeed, which mally ladies suffer 
under conjugal vexations, are to be considered 
with great pity, because their husbands are often 
^ not nikeii bytJiem^as ol^ects of affection, but 
forctid upon them by aifthority and violence, or 
h\ p«u‘suasion and ixnjmrtunity, eqi»ally r-sistless 
when urged by those whom they have been al- 
ways accustomed to revej*eneo and obey; ard it 
very seldom appears that tliosc who are thus 
dt*sj)oti« in the disposal of their ihildreii, pay 
any regard to their domestic and pei*6onal feli- 
t’ity, or think it so to be inquired whether 
they wul he happy, as whether they will be 
rich, 

U tmy be urged, in exlenuatlon of^hts crime, 
which pu cents, luq in any other respect be 
/ iiunfc'cd with njbbers and assassins, frequently 
^ commit, that in their estimathrn, and 

^ivhappine-v. a-e equivalent terms. They have 
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]>asscd their lives with no other wish than iti 
adding acre to acre, and filling one hag after an- 
other, and imagine the advaiihage of a daiightet 
sufliciently considered, when they have secured 
her a large jointure, ami givoi her reasonahla 
expectations of living inthe midst of those pleas- 
ure.s with which she had seen her father and 
mother solacing their age. 

There is an economical oi'fudc received amofig 
the prudential part of the world, whieh ailvisea 
fathers lo marri/ their dav^hlcrst lest Ihcu should 
7 rtorr^ tliemscli'es ; by which I suppose it is im- 
plied, that women left to their own conduct 
generally unite themselves with su«'h partners 
as can contribute very lillle to their felicity. 
Who was the author of this maxim, or with 
what intention it was originally uttered, 1 have 
not >'ft discovered ; but imagine^ that however 
.solemnly it may be transmitted, or however 
implicilly received, it can confer no authority 
wliich nature has diuiieil ; it cannot license 
Titius to be unjust, lest Caia should be impru- 
di'iit; nor give right to imprison for life, lest 
libertyrshould be ill employed, 

That tile ladies have sometimes incurred im- 
putations vt^hich might naturally produce edicts 
imt much in their favour, must be confessed by 
tneir warmest ad\ orates ; and 1 have indeed 
seldom observed lh«t when the tenderness or 
\irtiieof their jiannts has preser\eil them from 
forced marriage, and left them at large to choose 
their own path In the labyrinth of life, they 
have madb any great adxantage of their liberty ; 
they commonly take the opportunity of inde- 
]M»iidonce to triHe away youth and lose their 
bloom in a hurry of diversions, rei nning in a 
burcession too quii k to leave room for any settled 
rellection ; they see the world witluMit gstiniiig 
expcnh'nre, and at last regulate their idioiee by 
motives trilling as those of u girl, or men ciiary 
as those of a misei’, 

Mehtuthia rame to town upon the death of 
her father, with a very large I’orfnne, and with 
the reputation of a much l.irger; she was there- 
fore followed and caressed by many men of 
rank, and by some of uiiderstunding; but having 
an iiisatiiible desire, of jdeasurt*, she was not at 
leisure, from the park, the gardens, the theatres, 
visits, assemhlies, and masquerades, to attend 
seriiuisly to any proposal, but was still impatient 
for .’1 new llatterer, and neglei'ted marriage os 
always in her power; till in time her admirers 
fell away, wearied with expeirse, disgu-stiMl at 
her folly, or offended hy her inconstamy ; she 
heard of concerts t<» which she was not invited, 
and wiis more than once ‘orced sit still at an 
assembly for want 0*' a pariner. In tliis dis- 
tress, ihanee threw in her way X^hilotryphtis, a 
man vain, glitt^ing, and t lioiightlcss as herself; 
who had spent a small fortune in equipage and 
dress, and was shining in the last suit for wliich 
bis tailor would give him endit. He had been 
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J<ing ondcavoiiring to retrieve bis extravagance 
by mnrrifige, 4 iud therefore soon paid his eoart 
t*» Melanthia, who, after soine weeks of insen- 
sibility saw him at a ball, and was wholly over- 
rimie by liis performance in a minuet. They 
married ; but a man cannot always dance, and 
l^liilotryphus had no other mctliod of ]>lcasiiig: 
;u)wever, jis neither was in^any great degree 
\ieious, they live together with no other unlmp- 
piiiess than vacuity of mind, and that tasteless- ■ 
r,i‘!».s of life, whieli proceeds from a satiety of 
juvenile pleasures, and an utter inability to till 
th(,ir place by nobler emplo>ments. they 
jjuve known the fasliionable world at the same 
time, they agree in their notfons of all those 
fs tbjeets o!» which tliey ever speak; and, being 

aMe t<» add nothing to the ideas of each other, 
fise not much inclined to conversation, hntWy 
1 f'leu join in one wisli, That they could sleep 
iiune an.'l think less.” 

Argjrls, after hci\ ing refused a thousand of- 
f.Ts, at last, consented to marry Cotylus, the 
youngi'i- brother of a duke, a man without eJe- 
}f.n>ce of mien, beauty of person, or force df un- 
tlfcslamling ; who, while he courted her, could 
rod always forbear allusions to her^drth, and 
h silts how cheaply she would purchase an alii.# 
juice to so ilhistrious a family, llis conduct 
from the hour of his marriage hsisbeeii insulfer- 
ably tyrannicid, nor has ho any other rcsgard 
to her than wliat arises from his desire that her 
nppearjtiM'e may not disgrjice him. this 

priiici]»b', however, lie always orders that elie 

I should be f^uyly dressed, and splendidly attend- 
ed ; and she has, among all h<*r mortifications, 
t)u* luippiness to take place of her elder sister. 

^ -- 
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.Vcc dif ft, vur ego atnlcum 

Vftfudfim in nuf>is ? Iter uuga seria dneeut 
i t uuda dcrUum svvivl. Hoa. 

^nr hay, for trillefi \vhy should I displcaao 
^ HKui 1 love 1 For trifles such as tlicso 

I To serious nii.-ichicfs lead the man I Jove, 
if once the ilutti-ror'.s ridictUc ho prove. 

PRAKClS. 

It has been remarked, that authors are gcnw5 
nntahUe^ a generaJdon ven^ ensihj jmt mit tern- 
]>pr, and that they seldom fail of giving proofs 
of their irascibility upon the slightest attack of 
eriticism, or the most gentle or modest oflFer of 
advice and information. 

V^ riters being best acquainted with one an- 
other, have represented this eharacter as pre- 
vailing among men of literature, vwhich a more 
cxtBiiftive view' of the world would have shown 
them to be ditfused through all human nature, 
to mingle itsf'U with every Hpecit*s of nnibitimi 


and desire of praise, and l.o discover its effect^ 
with greater or less rgstrafrit, and under dis- 
guises more or less artful, in all places hn^ all 
conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, Indeed, arc more ob- 
served, because they necessarily appi^al to the 
decision of the public. Their enmities are in- 
cited by applauses from their parties, and pro- 
longed by treacherous encouragement for gener- 
al diversion ; and when the contest happens to 
rise high between men of genius and learning, 
its memory is continued for the same reason as 
its vehemence Was at first promoted, because it 
gratifies the malevolence or curiosity of readers, 
^d relieves the vacancies of life, w'ith amuse- 
ment and* laughter. The persomd disputes, 
therefore, of rivals in wit arc soiuetime.s trans- 
mitted to posterity, when the grudges and 
facai't-burnlngs of men fess coiispicuotis, though 
carried on with c«]ual biltenu ss, and productive 
of greater evils, jtre exposed to the knowledge of 
those only whom lhe*y nearly affect, and suffered 
to pass off and be IVirgotten among common and 
casual transactions. 

The )^eserjtmeni W'hich the discovery of a 
fault or fidly produces, must bear a certaiu pro- 
portion to our pride, smd will regularly be more 
acrimoni(»us as pride is more immediately the 
principle of action. In wbatev^* tborefore wc 
wish or imjigine oujHtdves to exc *i, we shall 
always be displeased foh ive our claims to repu- 
tation disputed; and more dispb^ased, if the 
accomplishment be such as can expect reputation 
only for its reward. For this reason it is com- 
mon to find men break f iii into Tfige at any 
iu'^inuations to the disadvantage of their wit, 
who have borne with gi*eat patience reflections 
on their morals ; and of women it has been 
always known, that no censures w'ound so 
deeply, or rankles so long, as tha! which charges 
them with W'ant of beauty. 

As luori frequently fill their imaginations 
with trifling ji^arsiiits. and please Ihcirisclves 
most with things of small importance, I have 
often known very severe and lasting inalevoleisce 
excited by unlucky censures, which would have 
fallen without any effedt, had they not happened 
to wound a part remarkably tender. Custulua, 
who valued himself upon the nicety of his pal- 
ate, disinherited his eldest son, for tcUing him 
tliat the wine, which he was then commending, 
was the same which he Inid sent away the day 
before not fit to be drunk. Froculus withdrew 
his kindness from a ne^liew, whom he had 
always considered as the most promising genius 
of the age, for happening to praise in his pre- 
sence t)«! graceful horsemanship of Marius. 
*And Fortuftio, when he was privy-counsellor, 
proeffred a clerk to be dismissed fi*om one of the 
public ofl|c'cs, in which he was eminent for his 
skill and assiduity, because be had been heard 
to say that there vi'as another man In the king- 
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- dom on wlioie skill at billiard's he would lay 
money against Fortuiiio's. . 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
house, and shared idl the plcavsiires and endear- 
ments /)f infancy together. They entered upon 
life at the same time, and continued their con- 
fidence and friendship ; consulted each other in 
every chenge of their dress, and every admission 
of a new lovers thought every diveraion more 
ejitertaining whenever it happened that both 
were present, and when separated justified the 
conduct, and celebrated the excellences, of one 
another. Such was their intimacy, and such 
their fidelity, till a birth-night approached, 
when Floretta took one morning an <»))portuni^% 
as they wese consulting ^ipon ne^'/ chtthes, to 
advise her friend not to dance at the ball, and 
informed her that her pciformance the J*ear l)e- 
fore had not an«wei*e(l the expectation which 
her other accomplishments had raise<l. I 'elicia 
commended her sincerity, and thanked her for 
the caution ; *hut told her that she danced to 
please herself, and was in very little concern 
what the men might take the liberty of solving, 
but that if her appeai'ance gave her (|^ar Flo- 
retta any uneasiness, she would stay away. 
Floretta had now nothing left but to make new 
protestations of sincerity and aifectioii, with 
which Felicia^ was so tvcll satisfied, that they 
parted with more than veual fondness. They 
still continued to visit, with this only difference, 
that Felicia was more punctual tlian before, and 
often <lcclared how high a value she put upon 
sincerity, how much she thought that goodness 
to be esteemed which would venture to admon- 
ish a friend of an cn or, and with what grati- 
tude advice was to be received, even when it 
might happen to proceed from mistake, 

in a few months, Felicia, with great serious- 
ness, told Floretta, that though her beauty was 
such as gave charms to whatever she did, and 
her qualifications so extensive, that ^he could 
not fail of excellence in any attempt, yet she 
thought herself obliged by the lAities of friend- 
ship to inform her» that if ever she betrayed 
want of judgment, it was by too frequent com- 
pliance with solicf^tiono to sing, for that her 
manner was somewHht ungraceful, and her 
voice had no great compass. It is true, says 
I'loretta, when I sung.three'nights ago at Lady 
Sprightly's 1 was hoarse with a cold; but I 
sing for my own satisfaction, and am not in the 
hia*;t pain whether 1 am liked. However, my 
dear Felicia's kindness is not the less, and 1 
shall always think dliyself happy in so true a 
friend. 

From this time they never saw each other 
(vitlmiit mutual professions of estegm) and de-^ 
c.lai'fttions of coufidonrse, hot went soonnifter 
i nto the c^uf,try to visit their relations. When 
they came hack, thi*y were prevailed ofc, *7 the 
importumty of new iur<piainta«oe, to take ItMjg. 
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ings in different parts of the town, and bad 
frequent occasion, when they mqt» to bewail the 
distance at which they were placed, and the 
uncertainty which each experienced of finding 
the other at home. 

Tims are tfig fondest and fii-mest friendships 
dissolved, by such openness and sincerity as in- 
terrupt our enjoyment of our own approbatiem, 
or i*ecall us to the remembrance of those failings 
which we arc more willing to indulge than to 
correct. 

1 1 is by no means necessai*y to imagine, that 
he who is oifended at advice, was ignorant of 
the fault, and resents the admonitioti os a false 
charge; for perhaps it is most natural to be en- 
raged, wlieri there is the strongest conviction of 
our own guilt, "While we can easily deieud our 
chancier, we arc no more disturbed at an ac- 
cusation, than w'c are alarmed by an enemy 
whom we are sure to conquer ; and whose at- 
tack, therefore, will bring us honour without 
danger. But when a man feels the reprehen- 
sion of a frioid seconded hy his own heart, ho 
is cafdly heated into resentment and revenge, 
either because he hoped that J he fault of which 
hd w^as conscious had escaped the notice of 
^thers ; or that his frieud had looked upon it 
with tenderness and extenuation, and excused 
it for the sake of his other virtues ; or had con- 
sidered him as too wise to need advice, or too 
delicate to he shocked with reproach: cn*, be- 
cause we cannot feel without pain those refits:- 
tions rohsed which we have been endeavouring 
to lay asleep; and when pain has produced 
anger, who would not willingly believe, that it 
ought to be discharged on others, rather than 
on himself? 

The resentment produced by sincerity, what- 
eaei^be its immediate cause, is so certain, and 
generally so keen, that very few liave magnani- 
mity snflic.icnt for the practice of a duty, which, 
above most olhers, exposes its votaries to hard- 
ships and persecution; yet friendship without 
it is of very little value, since the great use of so 
close an intimacy is, that our virtues may be 
guarded and encouraged, and our vices repressed 
in their first appearance by timely detection and 
salutary remonstrances. 

It is decreed by l^*ovidence, that notliitig truly 
valuable shall be obtained in our present state, 
but with difficulty and danger. lie that hopes 
ibr tliat advantage which is to be gained from 
unrestrained communication, must sometimes 
hazard, by unpleasing truths, that friendship 
which he aspires to merit. The chief rule to be 
observed in the exercise of this dangerous office, 
is to preserv'O it pure from all mixture of inter- 
est or vanity ; to forbear admonition or reproof, 
when our consciences tell us that they ore in- 
cited, not by the hopes of reforming faults, .but 
the desire of showing our discevi nmeiit, or gi'ati- 
fying our own pride by the mortification of «i* 
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atlutr. It {h imH c<‘i*ta(ny that th« inoBt re-* 
MiiimI cHittitm win HjhI a pro|wir time fur bring* 
liig a man tu the knowledge of hie oWii fiulings, 
or the most xealuue beiicvolenee reconcile him to 
that Judgnient, by which they ai^; detected ; but 
he who endeavours only the hajHnnese of him 
whom he re j>rov«*s, will always have either the 
satisfaction of obtaining or deserving kindnese ; 
if he sue.ceGcl8, he beiioHts his fi ieud ; and If be 
fails, lie hiiH at least the consciousness that he suf- 
fers for only doing well. 

No. II.} Tuesoay, Auocst?, 1750. 

AVWtf revortfoHti /uj est lHgrata firavUgue^ ^ 
Atiila J’uit twn fnemiNts.se t etif. 

Ant) /hit aiufis .sputium M vlr bonus, hoc e«4 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore/rui. MA RT, 

No remembrance shall the good regret. 

Nor wish one bitter moment to foiilet ; 
llii'v stretch the limits of this narrow span, 

An^l, hy enjoying, live past life again.— F. i.EW'ls. 

So fi'W of the hours of life are filled up wkh ob- 
jt‘rts ndtHfiiate to the mind of man, and so fre- 
cinrntly are we in want of present pleasui'c or 
employment, tiiat we are forced to have recourse 
every moment to the past and futtirc for supple- 
mental satisfactions, and relieve tlie vacuities of 
our being, by re<‘ol]ectioii of fiiiTner pa.ssages, or 
anti(dpatioii of events to (anno. 

1 cuniiot but consider this mwessity of search- 
ing on every side for matter cm whh'h tfe atten- 
tion may be em|>loyed, as a strong proof of the 
superior and celestial uatiire of the soul of man. 
We have no reason to believe tliat otiier crea- 
tuivs liHve higher faculties, or more extensive 
cajiaeities, than the iireserx-atlon of themselves, 
or their species, requires; they seem always^o be 
fully employed, or to be completely at ease with- 
out employment, to fed few intellectual miser- 
ies or pleasures, and to have no exubcrancAs of 
understanding to lay out upon curhwity or ca- 
price, but to have their minds exae.t!y adajited 
to their bodies, with few other ideas than such 
as co*'|:M>real ]»ain or pleasure impt'ess upon them. 

Of memory, which makes so large apart of the 
ex(‘,eileiiec of .the human soul, and which has so 
much influence upon tdl its other powers, but a 
small portion lias been allotted to the animal 
world. We do not find the grief with which the 
dams lament the loss of their young, proportion- 
ate to the tenderness with which they caries, the 
assiduity with which they feed, or the yehc- 
meiice with width they defend them. 'Ihdr 
>*cgard for their offsprings when itjs before their 
ayes, is not, in apjMuirance, less than that of a 
human parent j but when it is taken away, it is 
very soon foigotteu, and, after ^ short absence, 
if Wougkt again, wholly diaregartfed* 

That they have very little remewihrance of 
ony thing once out. of tlnv reach of their senses, 


w 

and scarce any power of oemparltig the present 
with the ikust, and jsghlikl’dg their ooiicliisious* 
from expiudeiice, may btgathere<1 from this, that 
their Si^lects are produced in their full peAeo- 
tlon. The sparroiv that wib hatched laa^spriiig 
makes her first nest the ensuing season, of the 
same materials, and with the same art, as ip any 
following year; and the hen coiHluctsand shel- 
ters her first brood of chic Ken^r with all the pru- 
dence that she ever attains. 

U has been asked by men who love to perplex 
any thing that is plain to common understaud- 
ings, how reason differs from iiistinc.t ; and Prior 
has with no great pro]»i'loty mnede Solomon hlm- 
sqlf dectare# that to distinguish them is UtnifooCit 
fgiionvncc, Sml the j)e(tintt\H jtrifte. 'Jio give an ac- 
curate answer to a question, ofwlfudi the terms 
are not completely understood, is iinpossibie ; wo 
do not know in what cither roasmii ur instinct 
consist, and tbei*efbre cannot tell witli exaitness 
how tliey differ ; but suivly he that coiiteuijtlates 
a ship ami a bird's nest, will not he long with- 
out finding out, that the idea of the one was im- 
pressed at once, and contiiiucd througli all the 
progn'S^ve descents of tbespe<;ies, without vari- 
ation or inipiHox'iement ; und that the other is the 
result of experiments compared with experl* 
ments; has grown, by accumulatetl observation, 
from less togn^ater excellence ; uyd exhibits the 
(Nillective knowledge of different and vari- 
ous professions. • 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
which plac4)s those images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
tirasitres up the determinations tliat are once 
l>as»sed, .as the rules of future action, or giDunds 
of subsequent conclusions. 

It is, indeetl, the faculty of remembi’ance, 
which may be said to place us in the class of 
moral agents. If we were to act only in conse- 
quemns of some immediate impidse, and receive 
iio direct^n from internal motives of choice, >ve 
should be pushed forward by an invincible fata- 
lity, without pHwer or I'eawin for the most part 
to prefer one thing to another, bixiause we could 
make no oomparisani but of objects which might 
both happen to be pivseot. • 

We owe to memory ndt only the iniTease of 
our knowledge, and our progress in rational iti- 
q^uirles, but many other intellectual pleasures. 
Indeed, almost ali that we can bw said to epjoy 
is jHistor future; the present Is in perpetual 
motion, leitves us as soon as It arrives, ceases to 
be present before its presence is weD pcrc©i>'ed, 
and is only know'ii to hav# existed by the effi^cts 
which it leaves behind. The greatest part of our 
ideas arises, thei'efore, finm the view before or 
^behitid us, plid we are happy or nfiiKn'Hble, ac- 
cording as we are afieittod by the survey of our 
life, or our mospect of tqttire existence. 

With Regard to futurity, when even i are at 
such a dist^utce from ua that we esnno the 
r. 
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|ir|i6)ee0i3ieat«iii|il4>n into imr YleTir, we h«tve ge- [ Ite csojaMe^ueneea, either to etir hurt or our ml* 
nei^y; j|»o^r etioi^h over our ima^ijbatiou ie I vaumge, thi'uugb ell eteruJty, au^give iie reaeou 
ttin^ it jplclasing ecenteS) and oaii pttuM^ to vemeniber it for ever, with ntfigoieh or exul- 
oui^elviii^ rioheut bonoure, and d(^ighie,^ithout tation* 

iti^nisiiifi|1ing those \^exations andanxiades with 'j The time of life, in which memory seems par- 
which ttU human enjoyments are polluted. If . deulariy to claim predominance over the other 


lhar brea&s in on one side, and alarino us with 
dahg^ and disappointments, we can call in hope 
on the odier, to solace us with rewards, and es- 
capes, and victories ; so that we are seldom with** 
out means of palliating remote ev^ifi, and ge^ 
nerally soothe ourselves to tranquiUlty, whenever 
any troublesome pneeage happedl to attack us* 
it is Iherefor^ 1 beUeV^ mnbh more eom^ 
mon fbr the Isolitarj^ and thonghtfiil to amtisg 
themselves #ith schemes the fu^u^, than ro^ 
views of the past, for thd ftitnre is pl^t and 
ductile, and will be easily moulded by a strong 
hmey into any form : but the Images which 
memory presents are of a stubborn and unirac- 
table nature, the oljeets Of remembrance have 
already exish^, and left their signature bt^nd 
them impressed upon the mind, so as to defy aU 
attempts of razure of of ehaage. 

As the satisfactions, ^herelbre, arising from 
memory are less arbitrary, tltey are more solid, 
and are, indc*cd, the only joys which we can 
call our own. *Ciltatever We have once tCpdeit- 
ed, as Drydettt expresses It, ifi the sacred treasure 
ef the past, is out of tht reach of Icddent, or 
violence, nor caii be lost cither by our oWn 
weakness, or another’s malice : 

^Non tumcn brifwia ^ 

e^cUt, mqus ^ 
ififect^mque reddet, 
Qmd*itgUnsiteincl hora vUit, 

Be fair or fOul, or rain or shine. 

The Joys 1 bare iM>ssefM'd,.in«plto.of fate are mine. 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power. 

But what has been, has hpen; and 1 have had^my hour. 

h&Timk. 

S 

‘llitne is eeff^inly Alt greater^h^in^ thmt 
tn be able oh it lilb 'ttse^ 

to 

in ^iatenoej by tohJ^e as neither 
shame nor sonwi*. In Wldeh fiothhig hps 
hern done or shiffefedj to dis^n^sh one day 
iVom anod^e^, Is haa yshsdd U If 

jt bed never hidonioiotts 

how m he % %l^alde]^H;df 

his Creator. 'Llfe^ efita^ 

and diversified fhrpdj^ by 

‘^ichediMssB, U Ind^, OtMiai'^^ijeWbd*''^ 

; (iHjy with hbnmr nod ■ ■; '/ ■ , ■: 

‘ ' {^iderSitlou\wittGi^ 'oiiglit to.J^- ! 

ike tue of i(he 

CJa;to .arise which, 4i, wiS 

have upon the ^^line iovdSihn ; 
though ^lirtjt^neeivably 

^S^'the surest jHilut ot ■ bif si>.ey .l^iScWnd 


faculties of the mind, is our deditifng age. It 
has been remarked by former writera, that old 
men are generally narrative, and fiUl easily into 
recitals of past transactions, and acc^ounts of 
persons known to them in their youth. When 
we approach the vei'ge of the grave It is more 
eminently true : 

y7f<r s%mma, brevis spem ttos vetat inchoare lottga?n. 
Life* 4 | span fc«i)ids tboe to extend thy caret), 

Aad stretch thy hopes beyond thy years. 

• CBEXCfl. 

We have no longer any possibility of great 
vicissitudes iii|)«Ofur favour : the changes which 
are to happen in the world will conic too late 
fbr our acoommodatioH ; and those who have 
no hope before them, and to whom their presiuit 
state fs palbAil and irksome, must of necessity 
turn their thoughts back to try what retros^uH^t 
will afiufdS li'onght, thcretbre, to he the care 
^f those who Wish to pass the last iioiim with 
eofUfovt^ to lay up such a treasure of pleasing 
ideas, as shall support the expenses of tliat time, 
whleh Is to depend wholly Upon the fund al- 
ready aoqidred* 

— — /'etifb hinc,J«venesque spnesque, 
if'ifiem anime ccrtvmf ndser^sque viatica canis. 

Seek here, ye yonnir, the auchor of your miud ; 

Here, soitbriug ego, a bless’d provUon find. 

ELPUIKSTUW. 

1% youth, however unhappy, we solace oiir- 
smves wi^ the hope of better fortune, and how- 
ever vlclotte, appease our cnnscienciis with 
iiitenfiousof repentance ; but the time comes at 
last, in wbirh life has no more to promise, in 
which happiness can be drawn only from recoi- 
lection,, and virtue will be all that we can rccol- 
tect vH^th pleasure. 

No. 42.} HeruauAT, aAvgost 11, 17d0» 

Ifiihi tarda ^aanit ingr^aqite tempm^a. 

HOft 

How faeaviiy^y time revolves along I 

FLrKlNStTOK, 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

'' ' Ma. RAMiiLka^ 

I AW no admirer of grave writings, find 
therefore veiT frequently lay your papers aside 
before I faavef^d them through i yet ! cannot 
but confeite that, bjr stow d4:re^«, 'pnx have rdfsed 
wy ophdon ef yobr’uudeirstimdihg; and that, 
thong)* I bbliere H will be long beibre I ikm b*> 
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pfuvftiled uiKMi to rej?ar4 you with kiiul- 
Hfirt, you httv?) howcvor) rntm of my e»t^em 
thHU those whom I eoiuottmee make lui^py 
willi opportunities to iiU my tea-pot, or pick up 
tny fan* X shall therefore clioose you for the 
ronfitlent of my distresses, and ask your counsel 
with regard to the means of conquering or es- 
caping them, though I never exiiect from you 
any of Hiat softness and pliancy, which consti- 
tutes the perfection of a companion for the 
ladies : as, in the place where I now am, 1 have 
recourse to the mastiff for protection^ though 1 
have no intention of making him a ]ap*.dog. 

My mamma is a very tine lady, wh^ has more 
numerous and more frequent assemblies at her 
house than any other person in the same quar- 
ter of the town. 1 was bred ftom my easiest 
infamy in a perpetual tumult of pleasure,, and 
remember to have heard of little else than mes- 
tH'igcs, visits, play-houses, and bai^e; of the awk- 
wardness of one woman, and the coquetry oi ' 
another; the charming convenience of some 
rising fashion, the didlcolty of pbying a new 
game, the incidents of a masquerade, aftd the 
dresses of a court-night 1 knew before I was 
ten years old all the rules of paying hnd receiv- 
ing visits, and to how much civility every on# 
of my acquaintance was entitled; and was able 
to return, with the proper degree of reserve or 
of vivacity, the stated and established answer 
to every compliment ; so that I was very soon 
rrl(d)rrited tis a wit and a beauty, and had heard 
bi'fore I was thirteen all that is ever said to a 
young^lady. My mother was generous to so un- 
common a degree as to be pleased with my ad- 
vances inio life, and allowed me, without anvy 
or reprooi*, to enjoy the same happiness with 
herself ; though most women about her onm 
age wei'e very angiy to see young girls s^for- 
wai'd, and many hue gentlemen told her how 
cruel it was to tlu'ow new chains upon man- 
kind, and to tyrannize over them at tpe same 
time with her own charms and those ol' her 
daughter. 

1 have now lived two and twenty years, and 
have passed of each year nine mon^ In town, 
and three at lihdnnoud; so that my 'lime h«ts 
been spent uniformly in the same company^ and * 
the same amusements, except os fasliion has in^ 
troduced new diversions, or the revolutions of 
the gay world have, afforded of 

wits and beaus* However, m)nH||||Us so 
good an economist of pleaaure^ that 1 hw 
sp»^ hours uiKm my hands ; for every morn- 
iil^ brings some new and every 

night it hurried away by the ajMeadty of making 
our appearance at different plabeei of being 
with one lady at the opera, aitd with another at ' 
the ou'd-tahie^ * ^ 

When the time ctune of settling our scheme 
of felicity for the swmineri Jt was determined 
u»at 1 sJmuld pay a vhdt to a rich uwni jn e re- 


mote county. As y’^hi'know the chief oOiiver!^ 
sation of ali tea-.UibleSf iu th^epriug. a4‘iseN from 
a commttulication of the manner in ’which 
is to be^Missed'tilli. wdnter/U was a great relief 
to Uie barremh^ of ourftopics, to rehde .th« 
pleasures that weT*« in store for me, to describe 
my uncle's ^scat, vrith the park and gardens, the 
charming wtdks and beautiful vyaterfalls ; and 
every one tedd me how much she envied me, and 
what satisfa(‘.ti«n she had quee enjoyed in a situ- 
ation of the same kind. 

As we lire all ci-edulous in our own favour, 
and willing to ifm^inc some latent satisfaction 
. In any thing which we liave not ejcperienceil, I 
lyill confess to you without I'estruint, that I had 
suffered my head to dllcd w^ith o^xpectatious 
of some nameless pleasure in a rural life, and 
that 1 hoped for iXie happy hour that should set 
me free from noise, and flutter, and ceremony, 
dismiss me to the peaceful shade, and lull me in 
content and tranquillity. 'J'o solace myself under 
the misery of delay, I sometimcH hftard a studi- 
ous la^y of ray acquaintance read pastorals; 1 
was delighted with scarce any tcilk but of leav- 
ing the down, and never went to bed without 
! dreaming of groves, and meadow's, and fribking 
lambs. 

At length 1 had all ray clothes in a trunk, 
and saw the coach at the door^ I sj)rung in 
with ecstapy, quaii'elled with ray ra dd fiw being 
too long in taking leave of the olhcr servants, 
and rejoiced as the gi'oimd grew less which lay 
between me and the completion of ray wishes. 
A few days brought me to alaige old bouse, en- 
compassed on three sides witli w'owly hills, and 
looking from l^te front on a gentle river, the 
sight of wlhich renewed *dl my cxperjalions of 
pleasure, and gave hie some regi‘et for having 
lived so long without the enjoyment which 
these delightful scenes were now to afford me. 
My aunt rame out to receive me, hut in a dress 
so for reipoycd from the present fashion, that I 
eould scarcely look upon her without laughter, 
whidi woiild llkve been no kind i^quital for the 
trouble she had token to make hel'self 

j fine against my arrival, llie night and the 
mart morning were driven algng with iraiuirics 
about our family ; my athit tlnai explained our 
pedigi'oe, and told me stories of my great grand; 

' fothei‘*8 bravery in the civil Krai's ; nor was it 
' less thkh three days before I could persuade, her 
to leave me to myself. 

At last economy prevailed ; she went in the 
manner about her ohm affairs, and 1 was 
at llb^fty^to range in the foildeniess, and ait by 
the casaide. The novelty of the ob^cts about 
me pleased me for a while, but lifter ft few days 
‘ they were no Icinger, apd 1 soon began to 
pei'Wive that the coimtry was not my element, 
that shades, qnd flowers, and likens, and waters, 
had veiljr soon exhausted power of 

pha&ln'g, and that I had not iii xtoyself any fund 
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I could «ii|^ Hie j witfc eosliaGiee of tlie pleasures of tlieoountrfi 
I ^14 my autit^ in the iSl^t vieemtlk 


of ^y^iblpiioies, ' tliQ^ I hadleavi^tlvs^wltli 
Jiefetm,%ee>c».'^\ Sko|Hyareyet^^ope/iiljia'JWy 
.}liim,l lire t^WugytWvemaSiiila^ I"g0 
THarn ; I i>l«ck,» dower, aitdt itkreiV'it 
l ail inrecf, and Wiieiii I liiave ^ 
, animed its colours, set it at lit>e^y ; I Hiiag a 
;|ielil>l9 into the water, ^aruf fee one oiroU spread 
a^r another. When it rain, I walk; 

In the threat hall, ndn^ 

' hpoii tha dial, or plaf t^n^ | fitter df fdtt^ 
which the cat happens ^ ^rehtought in a 

liiiiy time. j ' ♦« ^ \ •* 

^ My adni fi afraid 1 shall ;^w melancholy', 
and therefore encou^ifn^i^ neighbouring gen- 
' try toViHt us.' They iipiii At' first with |reat 
eagerness to see the dne lad)* l^onclon ; bttt 


f are in reality, like mo, longing for the winter, 
^d wishing to be delivered irom themselves hr 
<biii|iany and diversion. 


I am, Sir, yonrs, 

KurHEMA. 


Ko. 43.] TnasDAY, Aog,wst H ^* 750 . ^ 

jyitffinloe perpetuo torr^t solet itcrius irf, 

Sed tamen htc Ifrevis esi, Ula peremtis aqua* 

oTin. 

)e conwe impetuous soon jthe torrent dries, 

The bronk a* constant ph^fjsd stream supplies. 

j,-*''??!'' ' '-'i r, lewis* 

K»'* 

Xv is observed by thoik hare written on the ^ 
oenstitution of "iMyr aud fhe original 

of Hiose diseases iy. Which it is afflicted, th^t 


when we *n«t* Wf had ho ^mihO!ii topic on every man comes into the world morbid, that 
wlUch iv!s coyld converse j 'tb^ had ho curiosity i tiww is no temperature so ex^tJy rcgidated but 
after plays^' operas, or music i^ind I find hs little J fhht some humour is fata]l)i'!^pg&doinihant, and 
eatlsfactloh from their i&ccoufib of the guarreb ; that we aa^ genmUy Imp^tiated, in our flrat 


or aUiances of falsifies, whoSe names, ih{im ohCe. 
X can escape, 1‘ shall never hear, 
have now seen know how ihygohnn is made 
and are $^tisSpd jf the men afe generally afihld 
of me, and 89 y Jitilh, he^iise they tMnic thern^ 
aelves not at liberty to talk rudely. 

Thus I am cdndemn^L^ to solitude the day 
moves slowly forward, and I see the dawn with 


eUtrafice upon life, with the seeds of that mala-^ 
dy, Whiih, in time, shall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has keen extended by others to 
#he inte&octoal faculties..- Some that imagine 
themselves to have looked with more than com- 
mon penetration Into human nature, have en- 
deavoured m persuade us that each man is bom 
' with a nfind formed peculiarly for ces tain imr- 
ij^neasiness, heimuso J consider that night hr at I poses, Wgd with desires unalterably determined 
a great dli^^ce, I hdye tried' to sleep by aj to particular objects, fbom which the attention 
bt^.find ifs muimnm 

I am ibreed to fie awAfee At least twelve hours, 


without vfesifs, without cards, wj 
and without flattery. ^ 1 walk bO^uae X am disk 
;|gtlsted Vith sitting stfll, and sit down because 
I ah^ weary wt^i walking. I have no, motive 
to ai^lop, norauy object, of love, br hats, or ibiw, 
or Inclinatljon. X capnot dress WlHi spirit," ;fer 
'X have neither rival n<w admirer ;•! cannot 
dance wiihoui^ a purtn^ i nor kidd or cruel, 

without Alovar;; / 'V"' ' 

l^uehts HieWyj^^upln^ iS 

ittSsf bO'Auhtinue'i^ n.MAth to X hi^vo 

ei;ii^;^rsd up* 
idyhut'iimvo 
i;%y^tos^ 

""■*''-^"'"eheara^ Hr. 

Jv. 


likely 
. l»et yet" 
on the pesHi^ tb[ 
sincerdy 

another sumuw, 'nop 
'telf 

'ij^inbler, ofih^e,yl^Ucr^.,ih«^^ 

,so much af' oa^ hut 

,' 'f£r with^''df:'iMnneWe^^ 

. J f^lnk ydu A |^0lkctor Ibo^ 

'f’Sinjj tf you will t»a^. «l[UvJngaloiie ') 

4 dijid A thpus^ ‘ #ho afiect to #k 


cannot be long diverted, and which oionie, as 
they are well or ill pursued^ must produce the 
praise or^ blarney the happiness or misery of his 
future life. 

This position has not, Indeed, been hitherto 
' pfo^d wilhstMgth proportionate to the assur- 
ance ^ith which It has been advnnc^id, and per- 
haps ivill never gain much prevalence by a (dose 
esmmhkation. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disput- 
Abie, them seems to be little hope of establishing 
Ah oj^ioQ, which supposes that even eompllca. 
Hons of idesh have been given us at our birth, 
pud that we are madejiy nature ambitious, or 
covetous, hefbiu we know the meaning of either 
power or money. .t* 

Tet aa every step in the proga^slon of e^t- 
ence changes our position witS?5mpfl4,..^,;,ihe 
things about Us, so as to lay ufdlen to new as- 
saults and, partloalar dangers, and subjects ns to 
inconveniences fimh which any other situation 
is «gGsi4^;^nii a public or a private life, youtl)^,/ 
nod age,^ we^th and poverty, have all some evil* 
.^(doAdy adherent, which cannot wholly be escap- 
M but by> quitting the state to which It is an* 
nexied,' and submitting to the incumbrances ol 
some other condition; so it cannot he deiced 
^A ^ry difference in the structure of Ibhe 
iaslnd has its advantages and iis wants ; and, that 
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failures uud defects being ii^parable iVom hu- 
manity, honrevcr the po\rer8 of understanding 
be extended or contracted, there wiU on one side 
or the other always be an avenue to orrpy nnd 
miscaiTiage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great, 
and others to little employments : some formed 
to soar aloft, and take in wide views, and othe^ 
to grovel on the ground, and confine tfanir , 
gard to a narrow sphere. Of these the one is 
always in danger of becoming useless by a dar^ 
lug negligence, the other by a scra}>ulous seiliei* , 
tude ; the one collects many ideas, but confused 
and indistinct ; the other is buaiCd in minute 
accuracy, but without compass and withbut 
dignity. 

The general error of those who possess power- 
ful and elevated understandings, is, ^at*they 
farm schemes of too great extent, and flatter 
themselves too hastily with success $ they fe^ 
their own force to be great, and by the com- ‘ 
piacency with which every man surveys him- 
self, imagine it still greater : they therefore hxdt 
out for undeitakiugs worthy of thuir abilities, 
and engage in them with very little precaution,* 
for they imagine tliat without ptameditated 
ineoijures, they shall be aide to find- expedients 
iti all difiicullifcs. They are naturally apt , to 
consider all prudentlfd maxims as below their 
regard, to treat with contempt those securities 
and resources wliich others know themselves 
obliged to provide, and disdain to accomplish 
their pui’poses by established means, \ud com- 
mon giudatioiis. 

Trecipitatioii, thus incited by the pride of in- 
tellectu^ superiority, is very filial to great de- 
signs. The resolution of the combat is seldom 
equal to the vehemence of the charge* He that 
meets with an opposition which he did nflt ex- 
pect, loses his courage. The violence of, his 
first onset is succeeded by a. lasting and uncun- 
querable languor ; miscarriage makes him fear- 
ful of giving way to new hopes ; «ud the con- 
templiition of an attempt in. which ,he has fallen 
below his own expectations Is painful |^nd yes^ 
tious ; he therefore naturally tllla|S^ib^ atten- 
tion to more pleasing objects, and h^ituatea his 
imagination to other entertainmenta, tili, by 
slow degrees, he quits his first pursuit, kud suf- 
fers some other prcject to take possession^ of his 
thoughts, in which the same ardour of mind 
promises him again certain success, and which 
disappointmenta of the same kind compel him 
to aWdou. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of on 
undertaking often intercepts and prevents the 
steadiness and pei*severance alvmyji necessary 
in the conduct of a complicated si^eme, whe^ 
many Interests are to be connected, many move- 
ments to be adlustedjL and the joint eflqii't of dis- 
tinct and independent powers to be diiM^cted to 
a single point. In all impevtant eveitis whic h 


have been suddenly hn^ht to pub^ dhance lia^ 
been' the agent . rptlier thaif reason ; and ,ther«w 
fore, however, those who Seemed tdv preside in 
the ttypisaotidii, mky have been eelebrat^ by 
such as loved oy jfeared , thbm, shcceedii^g times 
havk ,cominm4!f .<^°<4djftr^ as fortuoate 
rather .thatt pniden^ , PV which 

the connection is regularity troced'^l^m the first 
motion to the last, must be formed and executed 
by calm, Intrepidity, and requires not only cour- 
age whic^ danger, cannot, turn aside, but con- 
stm^. which fatigues cannot weary, and con- 
t^vaUto^whicbeimjtodiments cannot exhaust. 

AU the performances of human art, at which 
look wfdi praise or wonder, are instances Of 
tiie resistl^ fbree of perseverance 4 it Is by this 
that the .ugcHUry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant^ eoiisHfies are united with canals. If a 
man was to compare the effect of a single stroke 
of the pick^‘toto, or of one impression of the 
^lade, with, the gsneral design and last result, 
he would bo ov^pvhclmed by the *sense of their 
disproportion ; yet those petty operations, inces- 
santly tontlniied, in time surmount the greatest 
dlfficul^es, and mountains aye. levelled, and 
octoht bounded, by the slender force of human 
beings^ 

It Is tberoifbto of the utmost importance tnat 
those who have any intention o^deviating fl*om 
the beaten roids of lil^, and acquiring a I’eputa- 
Uon superioT to names hourly swept away by 
time among the refiito of fame, should add to 
their reason, and their spirit, the power of per- 
sisting in their purposes; acquire the art of 
sapping what they cannot batter, and the liabit 
of vanquishing btotinate resistance by obstinate 
atttudcB^ 

The student who would build his knowledge 
on solid foundations, and proceed by just degrees 
to the pinnacles of truth, is directed by tho 
gi’eat philosopher of France to begin by doubt- 
ing of pis owti existence. In like manner, 
whoever would complete any arduous and in- 
tricate enterpftse, should, as soon os his imagin- 
ation can coal after the first blaae of hope, place 
before h^ „own eyes every possible embarrass- 
ment thdt may retard o:^ defeat him. He 4 
should first question th^ probability of success, 
and endeavour to remove the objections 
thatha ha| raltod* It & proper, says old Mai^k- 
ham;ii* to .eacf^se your horse on the more in- 
OonVehien^eide of the course, that if he should, 
la the ruce, he forced upon it, he may not he 
discoumged ; and Horace advises his, poetical 
fi’lend to consider every-day to the last tvhkh 
he shell enjoy, bemuse that will always give 
pleasure which we' receive beyond qur hopen 
If we alagm ourseiLves beforehaud Willi more 
a 

V Ger^ase Markuito, ia his book entitled ** Perfect 
lionemautihip," Itoio. l«n. Ho was a dramHtic 
poet, uiid a volunmiooB Mr^Ucr, ou vutioos sulgeCts. 
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^6 ^ly fin^, be eeorpieiis, A$ mn as ehe eaiiie near, wiih a 

fiieilUy with *n>h‘U 5 ^ |rpw», «ui4,a voice that chiUed my Very 

|[^V^;l^t4i9ins fiww ^,1^^ hi4 me follow her. I obeyed, and 

tWe will hes^ led tne. through rugged paths,, toet with 

whfDh provi%i(^ hW ^ N«h hidars and thorns, into a deep solitary valley. 


hp ^ndden sho^ wii|. M nor 

^e ihniii scheme bo dieeo^AC^ted. \ 

I'^ere is, indeed, some danger l^C jha that too 
J^pulM balances pd too jWiN; 

J^d^onsly foi-esecs remai|i 

? al^ys In a state of iiUic4oiy ;'^t)iOiit venturing 
uj^ti attempts on which perhaps ^nd 

. his labour wHhdh|t «df^ptege> ]^n;i^ ;proviims 
dmpondet^e U' »|0t the Ifbuit 
this ess^y U defdgnedi theV fWho retfulM to V 
warned ngi^st predpi^doh, wiU .'hot snffer 
more Into their contemplations 

to, allay tho etf'enreac^le of an 
egitai^ &.ncy.' As Des Cgrtes has kindly 
thowA how, a main fwyfi to hiipsslf his 
owin exfcitfince, if onfce h^ be pi*eTai}ed upon 

to 4|a«stion it, 00 the ardent and advimtur^ 
nus will not bo long without finding some plads*. 
Ude exteuua^on of the gregtest dlfiScultW 
.Such, indeed; ^s the uneeitoiiqty of gjl Jhiunau 
afihira, th.it gecnrity and despair , are ei^usl fol-. 
Hes ; and as it h preemption and ai‘rem^a to 
anticipate triumphs, iti le^weakness and cowaT'* 
<lioe to progtio|ticato iniBG(st|iages. I'he nom- 
Imrs that have been stopped In their career of 
happiness arc sufficient to i^w Hw nneertaiioty 
of human foresigltt ; but thyreijfre not wanting 
cofiti^ry ittstaneeS of , .au4i succe» obtained 
against all ei^poaranee^ gs may wai^ant the 
luddest digh^ gcttins. If , they are supported 
hy niishakbnipemeveiviice. v 
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Wherever ahe paased, the fading verdure wither- 
ed btneaith her steps ; her pestUential breath in- 
f^t^ .the air with maligtiant vapours, obscured 
tihe lustre of the sun, and involved the fiiir face 
of heaven in uiaivoFsal gloom. Dismal how- 
lingo rmounded through the forest, from every 
baleful tree the night raven uttered his dreadful 
note, and the prdspect was filled with desolation 
and horror-; In the midst of this tremendous 
scene my. execrable guide addressed me Ln the 
Allowing manner ; 

** Retim with me, O rash unthinking mortal, 
from the vain allttremenb bf a deceitful wurhl 
and learn that pleasure was not designed the 
portion of human lifb. Man was born to mourn 
and to be wrettbed ; this is the condition of all 
below tlie stains, aud whoever endeavours to 
oppose it, acts in contradiction to the wiU of 
Heavdb. Fly then from the fatal enchantments 
of youth and social delight, and here consecrate 
the spilthry hours to lamentation and wo. 
Misery is duty of ail sublunary beings, and 
every ei^yment Is an offence to tlie Deity, wbo¥ 
is to bo worshipped only by the mortification of 
et^try s^fise of pleasure, and the everlasting ex- 
erdstt of sighs and tears.*’ 
uThis mslancholy picture of life q^itesunk my 
sidrits, and sisemed to annihilate evei’y principle 
of joy within me. 1 threw myself beneath a 
blksted yew> where the winds blew cold and 
diemtd round my snd^ dreadful appreheu- 
simw chilltd my heart Here I resolved to lie 
tilltbo hand of death, which 1 impatiently ia- 
voimd*, should put an end to jj^e miseries of a 
life so deplorably tyretched. In ^is sad situa- 
tion I eip}84' bn one harjid of me a deep muddy 
river,, whose hmvy wares roiled on in slow sul- 
len^mxurm Jiere I determined to plunge, 
im4 was just u^n the hriuk, when I found 
pyatlfiuiddenly drawn back. I turned about, 
apd Was surprised by the sight of the loveliest 
oi^eot l.had ever beheld. The most engaging 
charms of youth and beauty appeared in all her 
Ifernsi elfa%«nt glories sparkled in her eyes, and 
|helr nwful splendours were eoftened by the 
genUesiibHiks ^ compassion and peace. At her 
dfliroii^^ frightful spectre, who had beforo 
torm^M tut, Vani^ed away, and with her all 
*h« h<^ro she bad caused. 'Ibe gloomy clouds 
h^i^^lhtened 4nto ^eerful sunshine, the groyes 
ueastered their yeydure, and the whole region 
bSKAyd gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. 
WW» <lwR« traneporlsd at tide unexpected 
^ re^^lving Measure began to glad my 
when, with a lotdt of inexpi^ea|ihia 
w>y binuteous dclivei’ei* thus uttered . 
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** My name U Religion. I am tUe offspring 
of Tmth and Lore^ and the psirent of Behevd^ 
lenoe, Hope, and Joy* That ntonetev from 
V(rhi.sG power 1 have freed you ie called Supers 
etitio»» (die is the child of Discontent, and 
her followers are Fear and Skvrrow. Thus differ- 
ent B 9 we are, she has oft^ the insolence to 
assume xny name and character, andsedUceS 
unhappy mortals to think lis the same, till she at 
length drives them to the borders of Dee|»atr,. 
that dreadful abyss into which you wSre jdsigU-^ 
ing to sink. 

“ Look round and survey the various beauties 
of the globe, which Heaven has destined for the 
seat of tlio human race, and condd^ vrhethsr a 
world thus exquisitely fnuned could be meani 
for the abode of misery and pain. For lyli^^ond 
has the lavish hand of Providence diffused such 
innumerable objects of delight, hUt that all milfllt 
rejoice in the privilege of exiscened, andheMlhd. 
wiih gratitude to the benefeent Author of .it f 
Thus to enjoy ’the blessings lie lias sent^ Is virtue 
and obedience ; and to reject them, mcr«^ as 
means of jdeasure, is pitiable ighofaUfie 
surd perverseness. Infinite goodness Is the 
source of created existence ; the propcf iendentij 
of evijry rational being, from the highest ordei^ 
of raptured seraphs, to the meanest rank of 
men, is to rise incessantly from lower degrees of 
Happiness to higher. They have each faculties 
assigned thei%for various orders of delights.** 

« What,” cried I, « is this the lanjfiuage of 
Ueltgion ? .tiroes she lead her votaries through 
flowery paths, and bid them pass an unlahorimis 
life? Where are the painful toils of Virtue, the 
mortifications of penitence, the self^deUi^iUg ex-- 
ercises of saints and heroes.” 

** I'he true enjoyments of a reasonable hel^,*' 
answered she niUtUy, “ do hot consist in' iiif^ 
bouinled indulgence, or liixtirious ease, in the 
tumult of passions, the languor of indolendm dr.i 
the flutter of light amusements* Tleldfng to 
immoral pleasure corrupts the mind, living to 
animal and trifling ones debases it: both hi their 
degive disqualify it for its genuine good, and 
consign it '>ver to wi-ctchedness. Whoever would 
be really happy, must make the diligent and reg- 
ular exercise of his superior powers his chief 
athmtion, adoring the perfections of his Milker, 
expressing good-will to liis fcllow-ereatures^ cul- 
tivating toward rectitude. To his lower faCw^ 
ties he must allow such gi-atiftcatlMifi as will, by 
leflreshtog him, liivigoi-ate hie jidhlbr puriUim; 
In the regions inhabited by ani^elic naiurm, tim- 
loiogled felicity for ever Idooma, Joy flows i\t»H 
with a peiptMtd and ahundaut stream, hOi* 
i;eeds there any mound to check its couv^. Bei- 
ings Coxiselous of u firamo of tomdoriglWlly 
eased, us all the human race has cause to be, 
HMiftt the roglmeii of a stricter self Jjfovcim- 
Whoever he* been ghilty of voluntary’' 
l**itiently NMiimit Itirttfi to thr|>Sto- 


ful worktodb of nature, needihil aeveritiefi o4 
medlctoe, to bure;' Still ho is eii- 

iltl^ to a tooderato bltoiro of whatever tdlevlat* 
ing acfoWttoodatiOiks^ thhijfhir of hh 

mercllhl Fmv^nt affoM^ consistent witff his xw 
Coveiy; A^d in proponion Us this recovery 
advances, the liveliest joy will spt 4 i^ from his 
secret sense of an amended and improving heart. 
So far Ihim the hbrrom of despair is the t^ndi* 
tion eveu'of the guilty. Shudder, poor mortU, 
at the thought of the gulf into which t^u wast 
hut now going to plunge. 

While thb Aost faulty hUve ever encourage- 
ntexit to amend, the more innocent soul will be 
Sftppurted 'w^ith still tweeter consolations under 
all its experience of human indnuitfes j support- 
ed by ti|e gladdening assurances that every sto- 
oei% endeavour to outgTow them shall be assisted, 
accepted, and rewaVdeA To such a one tlie 
lowlletdr self-abasement is hut a deep-laid foun- 
dation for the most elevated hopes 3 since tiiey 
who fiuthfiilly examine and acknon'ledge what 
they arts shall be enabled under my conduct to 
become What they desire* The Christian and 
the her# are ineeparahlhV *^tid to aspirings of 
upassuming trust, and conddence, are set 
no bounds. To him who b animated with a 
view i>fobtalntog approbation from the Sovereign 
of the Ufd verse, no difficulty is tosutmbuntahle. 
I^cute in this purault^hf eve^ neddfiil aid, his 
QouAict with the sev^t pidiia and trials, is lit- 
tle more than the ^^igoroUs exercises of a mind 
to health. HtS patient dependence on that 
Providence Which IooIbs through all eternity, his 
silent resignation, hb ready accommodation of 
Ills thouglits and behaviour to its inscrutable 
ways,, b at once the most excellent sort of self- 
denial, and a source of the most exalted trans- 
ports* Society is the true sphere of human 
virtue* In soidal, active life, difficulties will 
periietually be met witli ; restraints of many 
kinds will* he necessary ; and studying to behave 
right In respect gf these is a discipline of the hu- 
man heait, useful to others, and improving to 
itself. Suffering is iiO duly, hut where it is ne- 
CesSary to avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor pleas- 
iwe a crime, hut where lit ftrcffgthens the toff u- 
ence of had tocliuatliMis, hr lessens the generous 
activity of virtue* The happiness aOot^ to man 
to Ms present State, b indeed faint and low 
compared with hb Immortal prospects dud no' 
Ue capdiilticei hut yet whatever porthm of it 
the dblHbtttlng hand offi^eaven 'offera to Wuh 
todivi^al, b a needful snp]|ort ahd refreshmetn 
for idle present moment, so far as it niay xtui 
hinder tlie attaining of hb final desihidtoL 
Returti then with me ff'om continuail misery 
to moderate ’eejb^eni and gratefhl alacrity. 
HetuAi frem the contnteted views of solitude to 
tlie prppq; duties of a relative and dependeni 
beittg, litiigioh b not cimfinod to ••idb aitf 
mr riviotocd* to S(J)cU i^tlmnciii. 
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oy wib^ 

soda] alFetotidii^ '^t 
wj^ p|rtic«l«i* vwlth tbatiof the 
, |f&(ia[i^*]^^ember'that the gteatett Mndiir you 
to the Author of your.heloi^ is hy suoh 
‘ ttidii^rfull^ «s discovers u h^ud sa^ 

'<irith his dispeiisatiOns.” ; , 

' Here my preceptress paused, imd 1 vrs^ goiitg 
tbt sprees my ackuowledjpin^te f^/Her dle- 
eourse, Vheu a ring of bells tibe h^hhour- 

ln$ village, and A neiv-fis^ suu "darttng his 
beams' ihroi^h tny ai^hlcedme.* 

^ _ ‘ i am yours^ &c. 

No«, 454 ' TthcaieX^' Ada^. H, 

^Vitirif 

y^n Wfig 9ip$fntt^ 

Kvp y tkSi^ ktfRXP. 

This is thp chii f /elicity of lift?, 

Ttuit coQcord smil^ 00 the coonobial ' 

But soar ^tis hatred all« , 


TO tO£ .B4^$LER. 


Sir, 


Though, in the dissertatl^ wluch you have 
given us on aoarriage, very just cautions are 
laid do#ii against the commoii oauses of 
city and the necessity of having, in that :lm}>of<- 
tant choice, the drst regardto virtae, Is cai^lly 
iiicalcated$ .y^ 1 cannot thixik tlm subject so 
much eahaiiisted, hut dih.t a little reflection 
would preset to the aaind many ^ucstioiu, Ih, 
the dtsousi&fi.of which gimt numbers are in- 
terested, and many prec^ which d^rvu .to 
he toors partltml^ly and fldrdlbly impressed* V 
Toil seem, likh most, of the tyritem that h»^ 
gone helore you, m have idlow^ as an hncdxi^ 
tested pfinciple,. that it g^ncm^ 

- hui I ^Itnow not Vhether a: man, who 
professes Id ^ihk ibr ;^ conclude 

ima his own ohsei^a|ddiii, dof;s imt depart from 
his charaoter wht^; he .orowd thdg 

ltiipUcltly, hrHllS^ utiaiOpt Id- 

ling them to 

when 'they so Hi 

mid'iiiidik#om^h,-«!^Heity^'<^^^ 

1 have'4m 

iipinihn •d' he^ 

de«E»nipdiiie;t^^ ^te whldi 

1 have tried^' ^na mgg of .£t';f^1ihoitt' 

experience, t hm^un^i^'to" hi' '^esti^ed, hy 
mew»u4horSty 

; ife iimitm View of the wox^d 

is not cornmimly ^erwise 

ihau m ^ Is uu^piiiy I fi^m t|^ 
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who complain of coxmuhial miseries, have as 
much iatisfliclloli ai their nature would have 
lidWitted, or HiCir conduct procured, in any 
other condition* 

. It Is, indeed, tnmmon to hear both sexes re- 
^e' at their chante, relate the happiness of 
their earlier years, blame the (hUy and rashness 
^ their Own choice, and warn those whom they 
see oomixiginto the wodd against the same pre- 
cipitance and in^tua^on. But it is to be re- 
tnembered, that ^e days which they so much 
Wish to call bath, are the days not only of celi- 
bacy but of youth, the days of novelty and im- 
provement, of ardour and of hope* of health and 
Vigour of body, of gaycfy and lightness of heart. 
It is xmt easy tb surround life with any circum- 
Staitees inwhtcb ytmth will not be delightful; 
and 1 am afirald that Whether married or un- 
married. We shall find the vesture of terrestrial 
existence more heavy and cumbrous, the longer 
it is worn. 

That they censure themselves for the indis- 
cretion of their choice, l» not a sufficient proof 
that fhey have chosen ill, since we see the same 
discontent at every other part of life which we 
oaxmot cMhpge* Converse with almost any 
joman, grown old in a profession, and you will 
find him xegretting that he did not cuter into 
some different ^lirse, to which he too late finds 
Itis geUttis better adapted, or in which he discov- 
ers that wealth and honour are more easily at- 
tained. The mfspchant,” says rioiwce, envies 
the soldier, and the soldier recounts the felicity 
of the merdiUnt; the lawyer, when his clients 
harass hixu, calls out for the quiet of the nmn- 
tryme^i tetd the countryman, when business 
bite to town, proclaims that thm is no hap- 
j^ness but amidst opulence and crowds.’* Kvery 
reooiimts the inconveniences of hfs own 
siatUhl, and thin^ those of any other less, bc- 
ca^ he has not felt them. Thus tbc man-led 
pf4l)M the; ^se and freedom of a single state, and 
the sitlgle fly to marriage from the weariness of 
bolitude* From all our observations we may 
collect with ceHalnty, that miseiy is the lot of 
mdn, but <^nbt . discover in what particular 
oendH^W it will find most alleviations ; or 
whi^^ aB' externnl Appendages are not, as we 
^ them, the causes either of gfipd or HI* 

Whoever great pain, naturally hopes for 
tease firmn change of posture ; he 'changes it, and 
pbida himself equidly tormented : and the 
aaxne kind are Uie expedients by which we en- 
^tovour to obvfate ordludc those uneasinesses, to 
which mortality i^ll always be subject. It is 
not Itkcdy that the married state is eminently 
mlaerahle, since we see <mch numbers, whom 
^ death their ^rtners has set free from it, 
^t^ngUnfaixi* ’ 

Wives and hnsbapdt are, indeed, incessantly 
|teldj^l4lxtijig of each other ; and then' would l«i 
reason ^ imbuing that almost every hnicse 
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was itifested with penrei'seness or oppression 
beyond human sufferance^ did we not know 
ujion how small occasious .some minds burst 
oat into lamentations and reproaches, and how 
naturally erery animal revenges his pain iijKin 
those who happen to be near, without any nice 
examination of its cause. We are always will- 
ing to fancy ourselves within a little of happi- 
ness, and when, with repented eiforis, we can> 
not reach it, persuade oui'selvcs that it is inter- 
cepted by an ill-paired mate, since, if we could 
find any other obstacle, it would be om* own 
fault that it was not removed. 

Anatomists have often remarked that though 
our diseases arc sufficiently numerous and 
severe, yet when we inquire into the structure 
of the body, the tenderness of some parts, the 
minuteness of others, and the immense nfulti- 
plicity of animal functions that must concur 
to the healthful and vigorous exercise of nil our 
powern, there appeam reason to wonder rather 
that we are preserved so long, than that we 
perish so soon, and that our frame subsists for a 
single day, or hour, without disorder, rather 
than that it should be broken or obstructed by 
violence of accidents or length of tinme. 

The same reflection arises in my mind, upon^ 
observation of the manner in which marriage is 
frequently contracted. When I see the avari- 
cious and crafty taking companions to their 
tables and their beds without any inquiry, but 
after farms and money; or the giddy and 
thoughtless uniting themselves for life \o those 
whom they have only seen by the light of tapers 
at a ball ; when parents make ortitdes for their 
children, without inquiring after their consent ; 
when some marry for helm to disappoint their 
brothers, and others throw themselves into the 
arms of those whom they do not love, bectutse 
they have found themselves rejected where they 
were more solicitous to please; when some 
marry because their servants cheat them, some 
because they squander their own money, some 
because their houses arc pestered with company, 
some because they will live like other people, 
and dome only because they are sick of them- 
selves, I am not so much inclined to wonder 
that marriage is sometimes unhappy, as that it 
appears so little loaded with calamity ; and can- 
not but conclude that society has something in 
Itself eminently agreeable to human nature, 
when I find its pleasures so great, that even the 
m choice of a companion can hardly overbalance 
them. 

By the ancient custom of the Muscovites, the 
men and women never saw each other till they 
tvere joined beyond the power of parting. It 
may he suspected that by tliis method many 
nnsuitable matches were produced, and many 
tempers associated that were ndt qualified to 
give pleoBiure to each other. Yet perhaps, 
among a people so little delicate, where the 
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paucity of gratirications, and Uie uniformity 
life, gave no opportunity ^r imagination to in*' 
terpose its objections, there was not much gan- 
ger of, capricious dislike; and while they felt 
neither cold nor hunger, tlSey might livo quietly 
together, without any thought of the defects of 
one another. 

Amongst us, whom knowledge has made 
nice, and affluence wanton, there arc, indeed, 
more cautions requisite to secure tranquillity ; 
and yet if we observe the manner in which 
those converse, who have singled out each other 
for marriage, \fe shall, perhaps, not think that 
the Russians lost much by their restraint* 
Vor the whole endeavour of both parties, dur« 
ing the times of courtship, is to hinder them- 
selves from being known, and to disguise their 
natural*tempcr, and real desires, in hypocritical 
imitation, studied compliance, and continual af- 
fectation. From the time that their love is 
avowed, neither sees the other but in a mask, 
and the cheat is managed often dn both sides 
with so much art, and discovered afterward 
with so tuuch abruptness, that each has reason 
to susp<y;t that some transformation has ha{»- 
pened on the wedding night, and tliat, by a 
strange imposture, one has been courted, and 
another manded. 

1 desire you, therefore, Rambler, tp 

question all who shall liereafter come to you 
with matrimonial complaints, concerning their 
behaviour in the time of coumhip, and inform 
them that they are neither to wonder nor repine, 
when a contract begim with fraud has ended In 
disappointment. 1 am, &c. 

No. 4fi,] Satxjrday, August 25, 1750. 

Oenux, et proavos, et qutv non fecimus ipsi, 

yu- va nostra t w o o v i o 

Nought from luv birth nr ancestors I claim ; 

All is my own, my honour and my shame. 

*TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, * 

Since 1 find that you have paid so much regard 
to my complaints as to publish them, I am in- 
clined by vanity, or grdtitude* to continue our 
correspondence ; and, indbed, without either of 
these motives, am glad of an opportunity to 
write, for I am not accustomed to keej> in any 
thing that swells my heart, and have h<TC none 
with whom I can freely converse. While 1 am 
thus employed, some tedious hours will slip 
away, and when I return to watch the clock, I 
shall find that I liave di^urdened myself of 
part of the day. 

You perceive that I do not pretend to write 
with much cpnsideration of any thing but my 
own i^nveniencc ; and, not to conceal from you 
my real sentiments, the little time which I have 
spent, agdinst my will, in solitary meditation, 
has not much contributed to my veneration for 
M 
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Ifiithorsj I have now sitffir-icnt rea‘«on to suspect, 
that, with all yoiir Splendid proiessions of wis- 
doi% and seeming regard for truth, you have 
very little sincerity; that you either write 
what you do not tfliuk, and willingly Impose 
Upon mankind, or that you take no care to think 
right, but while you set up yourselves as guides, 
mislead your followei-s by credulity or negli- 
gence ; that you produce to the public whatever 
notions you can speciously maintain, or elegant- 
ly express, without inquiring whether they are 
just, and transcribe hereditary falsehoods from 
old authors perhaps as igiiorana^ and careless as 
yoiu’selves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I axpress my- 
self with so much acrimony on a questiou hS 
which women are supposed to have very little 
interest ; ajid you are likely enough, fof 1 have 
seen many instances of the saucinessof scholars, 
to tell me, that I nm more properly employed 
in playing with my kittens, than in giving my- 
aelf airs of criticism, and censuring the learned. 
But you are mistaken, if you imagine that Jam 
to he intimidated by j^our Contempt, or silenced 
by your reproofs. As 1 read, I have ij,/ight to 
judge ; as I am injured, I have a right to com- 
plain ; and thesie privileges, which I have pur- 
chased at so dear a rate, 1 shall not easily be 
persuaded to i^sign. 

To read has, indeed, mever been my business, 
but as there are hours ofdcisure in the most ac- 
tive life, I have passed the siiperduitios of time, 
which the dhemions of the town lei't ii})on my 
hands, in tuniiug over a large collection of tra- 
gedies and romances, where, amongst other sen- 
timents, common to all authors of this class, 1 
have found almost every page filled with the 
charms and hapytiness of a country life: that 
life to which every statesman in the highest ele- 
vation of his prospt*rity is contriving to retire ; 
that life to which every tragic hemine in some 
scene or other w'ishes to have been boi*n, and 
which Is represented as a certain ivTuge from 
folly, from anxiety, from passion, aud from 
guilt. 

It was impossible to read so many passionate 
exclamations, aiyl soothing descriptions, wirh< 
out i’eeling some deisire to enjoy the state in 
which all this felicity' was to be enjoyed ; and 
therefore I received with raptures the imita- 
tion of my good aunt, and expected that by 
guue unknown inihience I should find all hopes 
and fears, jealousies and competitions, vanish 
from my h(»u*t upon my first arrival at the seats 
of innpcencc aud tranquillity ; that I should 
s1p«p in halcyon bowers, and wander in elysiaii 
gaideoft, where I should meet with nothing but 
softhoss of benevolence, the candour of simpliciL 
'and the cheerfulness of content ; where I 
ehould see reason exei-tiiag her sovei'eign^ over 
life, withoitt any interi'uption from mvy, avar- 
Icp, or ambiiiot), and every day passing in 


such a manner as the severest wisdom shouhi 
approve. 

This, Mr. Uamblcr, I tell you I expected, and 
this I had by a hundred authors been taught to 
expect. By this expectation I was led hither, 
and liere I live in perpetual uneasiness, without 
any other comfort than that of iioping to return 
to London. 

Having, since I wrote my former letter, been 
driven, by the mere necessity of escaping from 
absolute inactivity, to make myself more ac- 
quainted with the atfaivs and inhabitants of this 
place, I am now no longer an absolute sti'angcr 
to rural convcrsa<.lou and employments, hut am 
far from discovering in them more innocence or 
wisdom, lhat in the sentiments or conduct of 
those with whom * have passed more cheerful 
andqnorc fashionable hours. 

It is common to reproach the tea-table, and 
the park, with giving opportunities and encour- 
agement to scandal. 1 cannot wholly clear them 
from the charge ; but must, liowevcr, observe, 
in favour of the modish prattlers, that, if not by 
principle, we are at least by accident less guilty 
of defamation than the country ladies. For hav- 
ing greatesT numbers to observe and censure, we 
commonly content to char*ge them only with 
their own faults or follies, aud seldom give way 
to malevolence, but such os arises from some 
injury or afiront, j'cal or imaginary, offered to 
oursdves. But in these distant x»rovinces, where 
the same families inhabit the same houses from 
age to afte, they transmit and recount tiie faults 
of a whole succession. I have been informed 
how every astute in the neighbourhood was 
originally got, and find, if 1 may credit the ac- 
CvOiints given me, that there is not a single acre 
in the hands of the right owner. 1 have been 
intrigues between beaux, and toasts that 
have been now three centuries in their quiet 
graves, undam often entertained with traditional 
seandid on persons of whose names there would 
have he,en no remembrance, had they not com- 
mitted somewhat that might disgrace tJteir de- 
scendants. 

In on© of my visits I happened to commend 
the air and dignity of a yoi i u lady, wdio had 
just left the company; upon which two grave 
matrons looked with great slyness at each other, 
and the cider asked me^vhelher I had ever seen 
the picture of Ilonry the Eighth. You may im- 
agine that’ I did not immediately perceive the 
propriety of the question : but after having 
waited a while for information, I was told tliat 
the lady's gi'andmother had a great-great-grand- 
mother that was an attendant on Anna Bullen, 
and supposed to have been too much a favourite 
of the king. 

If once there happens a quarrd between the 
principal perions of two families, the malignity 
is continued without end, and it is common for 
ol^ maids to fall out about some election, iu 
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ivhicli their grandfathei’s were competitors ; the 
huart-hurniiigs of the civil war are not yet ex- 
tinguished ; there are two families in the neigh- 
bourhood who have destroyed each other's game 
from the rime of Philip and Mary ; and when 
an account came of an inundation, which had 
injured the plantations of a worthy gentleman, 
one of the hearers remarked, with exultaiion, 
(hat he might now have some notion, of the 
ra\ages eoimnitted by his ancestors in their re- 
treat fiom llosworth. 

Thus malice and hatred descend here with an 
iriiirritance, and it is necessary to be well versed 
n history, that the various factions of this 
country may he understood. You cannot ex- 
[>rct to be t>n good terms with families who are 
resolved to Jove iiotliing in common ; andji in 
selecting your intimates, you are perhaps to «H)n- 
sidcT which party you most favour in the barons' 
wars. J have often lost the good (rpiiiion of my 
[Hint's visitants by confounding the interests of 
York and Lancastifi*, and was once censored for 
iiiting silent when William Rufus wits culled a 
[yrant. 1 have, however, now thrown asiJe all 
fireteiioes to circumspection, for I liiul it impos- 
sible in less than seven years to learn Al the re- 
quisite cautions. At London, if you know your 
iompaiiy, and their parents, you are safe ; but 
^ou arc here suspected of alluding to the slips of 
?rcHt-graiidmothers, and of reviving contests 
which were decided in armour by the redoubted 
iiiJglits of ancient times. 1 hope thercfi'i’c that 
y'ou will not condemn my impatience, if I am 
weary of attending whero nothing can be learn- 
ed, and of quarrelling where there is uothiug to 
contest, and that you will contribute to divert 
me while 1 stay here by some facetious perform- 

ftnee. - 

• • 

I am, Sir, 

KurHFLlA. 

No. 47.] Tuesday, August 28, 1750. 

Quan^uam jfo/atifv ar/j^uiesrum, ffebilitor eifran. 
gor eadem ilia humanitate qua we, ut fuic ipiutn 
permitterem, induxit. Non idea tamrn elim 
durior fieri : nec fgworo alios hujusmodi casus 
nihil amplius vocare quam dummimj eoque sibl 
magnos homines et sapientes videri. Qui an mngni 
sapient esque sinl,n€scio: homines non sunt. IIo- 
minis cst cnim affici dolore, sentlre : resislcre ta- 
mtn, et solatia admittere ; nan solatiis non egere. 

ruN. 

Phese proceedings have afforded me some comfort 
in my distress ; notwitlistunding which, I am still 
dispirited and unhinged by the same motives ot 
humanity that induced me to grant such indulgen. 
ces. However, I by no means wish lb become less 
susceptible of tendemoss. I know tliese kind of 
misfortunes would be estimated by other persons 
only as common losses, and from such sensations 


they would conceive themsdlves great and wise 
luen, I shall not determine cither (heir greatness 
or their wisdom; but 1 am certain they hav6 no 
humanity, it is the part of^a man to be affected 
witli grief, to feel borrow, at the same tiine*that he 
is to resist it, and to admit of comfort.^Acrr'i oj 
Orrery. 

Or the passions with which the mind of man 
is agitated, it may be observed, that they na- 
turally hasten towards their own extinction, by 
inciting and quickening the attainment of their 
objects. Thus ^r urges our flight, and dcslro 
animates our progress ; and if there are some 
which perh{y[>s may be indulged till they out- 
grow the good appropriated to their satisfaction, 
as it is frequently observed of avarice and ambi- 
tion, yetitheir immediate tendency is to scmie 
means of happiness really existing, and gener- 
ally within the prospect. 'I'lie miser always 
‘iiougiues that there is a certain sum tliat will 
flU his heart to the brim; and evei^ ambitious 
man, like King Pyrrhus, has an acquisition in 
his thoughts that is to terminate his labours, 
after wliich he shall pass the rest of his life in 
ease orgaji'ety, in repose or devotion. 

Sorrow is pcrliaps the only affection of tho 
%rcast that can be excepted from this general 
remark, and it therefore deserves the particular 
attention of those who Ipive assmticd the. ardu- 
ous province of preser*'ing the balance of tho 
mental constitution. The other passions are 
diseases indeed, but they necessarily direct us to 
their pTo]>er cure. A man at once feels the 
pain and knows the medicine, to which he i, scur- 
ried wirh greater haste as the evil which re- 
quires it is more excruciating, and cures hiniseU 
by unerring instinct, as the wounded stags of 
Crete are related by iElian to have recourse to 
vulnej'ary herbs. But for soitow there is no 
remedy provided by nature ; it i.s often occas- 
ioned by accidents irreparable, and dwells uj>on 
objects thatfhave lost or changed their existence ; 
it requires what cannot hope, that the laws of 
the universe should be repeab'd ; that the dead 
should return, op the past should be re<-alled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or 
error which may animate vs to future care or 
activity, or that repentance of crimes for which, 
however iiTcvociihle, our Creator has promised to 
accept it as an atonement ; the pain which arises 
from these causes has very salutary effects, and 
is every hour extenuating itself by the repara- 
tion of th(»8e misciUTiages that produce it. Sor- 
row is properly that state of 4he mind in which 
our desires are fixed upon the past, without 
looking forward to the future, an incessant wish 
that .something were otherwise than it has been, 
a tormenting and harassing want of some enjoy- 
ment possession which we have lost, and 
which no eiideavours can possibly regain. Into 
such anguish many have sunk uposi some sud< 
den diminution of their fortune, an unexpected 
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blast of their reputAtion, or the hws of children 
or o{ friends. They have suffered till sensibility 
of pltusure to be destroyed by a single blow, 
have gijen up for ever the h<>pcaof substituting 
any other object in the room of tlmt which they 
lament, resigned their Jives to gloom and despon- 
l^euey, and worn themselves out in unavailing 
'misery* 

Yet so much is this passion the naturaJ con- 
sequence of tenderness and endearment, that 
however pahirul and however useless, it Is 
iustly reproachful not to feel ij: on some occa- 
sions ; and so widely and constantly has it al- 
ways prevailed, that the laws of sqpie nations, 
and the customs of othertf, have limited a 
for Uie external appearances of grief caused hy 
the dissolution of close alliances, and the breach 
of domestic union. 

It seems determined by the general suffrage 
of mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point 
laudable, as the offspring of Jove, or at least par- 
donable, as the effect of weakness ; but that it 
ought not to be suffered to increase by indul- 
gence, but must give way, after a stated time, 
to social duties, and the common aveSations of 
life. It is at hrst unavoidable, and therefore 
must be allowed, whether with or without our^ 
choice; it m^ afterwanls be admitted as a de- 
cent and affectionate teqfimony of kindness and 
esteem ; something will he extorted by nature, 
and. something may be given to the world. But 
all beyond the bursts of passion, or the forms of 
solemnity, is not only useless, but culpable ; for 
we have no right to sacrifice, to the vain long- 
ings of affection, that time which Providence 
allows us for the tusk of our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus 
lawfully entering, gains such a firm possession 
of the mind, that it is not afterward to he 
ejected ; the mournful ideas, first violently im- 
pressed and afterwards willingly received, so 
much engross the attention, as to ]^redominate 
in every thought, to darken gaiety, and perplex 
ratiocination. An habitual sadness seizes upon 
the soul, and the faculties are chained to a single 
object, which pan never be contemplated but 
with hopeless uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection it is very difficult 
to rise to cheerfulness and alacrity ; and there- 
fore many, who have laid down rules of intel- 
lectual h^th, think preservatives easier than 
remedies, and teach us not to ti'ust ourselves 
with favourite eijoyments, not to indulge the 
luxury of fondnms, but to keep oui' minds 
always suspended In such indifference, that wc 
may change theobjects about us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule might, 
perhaps, contribute to tranquillity, but surely It 
would never produce happiness. He \liai re- 
gards none so much as to be afraid of losing 
them, must live for ever without the gentle 
pleasures of aympath'y and confidence ; he moat 


feel no melting fondness, no warmth of benevo- 
lence, nor any of those honest joys which nature 
annexes to the power of pleasing. And as no 
man can justly claim more tenderness than he 
pays, he must forfeit liis share in that officious 
and watchful kindness which love only can 
dictate, and those lenient endearments by which 
love only can soften life. He may justly be 
overlooked and neglected by such as have more 
warmth in their heart ; for who would be the 
friend of him, whom, with whatever assiduity 
he may bo courted, and with whatever services 
obliged, his principles will not suffer to make 
equal returns, and who, when you have exhaust- 
ed all the instances of good-will, can only bo 
prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

attempt to preserve life in a state of neu- 
trality and indifference, is unreasonable and 
vain. If by excluding joy we could shut out 
gi'ief, the scheme would deserve very serious at- 
tention ; but since, however we may debar our- 
selves from happiness, misery will find its way 
at many inlets, and the assaults of pain will 
forc« our regard, though we may withhold it 
from the invitations of pleasure, we may surely 
endeavouf to raise life above the middle point of 
apathy at one time, since it will necessarily sink 
below it at another. 

But though It ctinnot be reasonable not to 
gain bapiuncss for fear of losing it, yet it must 
be confessed, that in proportion to the pleasure 
of pos^*ssion, will be for some time our sorrow 
for the loss ; it is therefore the province of the 
moralist to inquire whether such i>ains inuy not 
quickly give way to mitigation. Some have 
thought that the most certain way ihe 

heart from its embarrassment is to dr«g It by 
force into scenes of merriment. Others imagine, 
^hat such a transition is too violent, and recom- 
mended rather to soothe it into tranquillity, by 
making it acquainted with miseries more dread- 
ful and afflictive, and diverting to the calamities 
of others the regard which we are inclined to 
fix too closely upon our bwn misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those re- 
medies will be sufficiently powerful. The effi 
caey of mirth it is not always easy to try, and 
the indulgence of melancholy may be suspected 
to be one of those medicines, which will destroy, 
if it happens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow 
is employment. It is commonly observed, that 
among soldiers and seamen, though there is 
much kindness, there is little grief; they see 
their friend fall without any of that lamentation 
which is indulged in security and idleness, be- 
catise they have no leisure to spare from the 
care of themselves ; and whoever shall keep his 
thoughts equally busy, will find himself equally 
unaffected with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to we u* out sor- 
sow, ajid its effects might doubtless be accelerated 
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by quickening the succession^ and enlarging the 
variety of objects. 

Si tempore longo 

Leniri potent luctui^ tu sperne morari, 

Qui sapiet sibi tempus ertt. grotius. 

'Titf long cro time can mitigate your grief ; 

To wisdom Jly, she quickly brings relief. 

F. LEWIS. 

Sorrow is n kiiid of rust of the soul, which 
every new idea contributes in its passage to scour 
away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant life, 
and is remedied by exercise and motion. 

No. 4fi.] Saturday, Sept. 1, 1750. 

Non est vivere, sed valere, vita. M^RT. 

For life is not to live, but to be well. 

ELPHINSTOK. 

Among the innumerable follies, by which we 
lay up in our youth repentance and remorse for 
the succeeding part of our lives, there is scarce 
any against which warnings are of less tfficacy 
than the neglect of health. When the springs 
of motion are yet el<istic, when thch%art bounds 
with vigriur, and the eye sparkles with spirit, K 
is with difficulty that we are taught to conceive 
the imbecility that every hour is bringing upon 
us, or to imagine that the nerves which ore now 
brared with so much strength, and the limbs 
which play with so much activity, will lose all 
their )K>wer under the gripe of time, rilox with 
niimhiiess, and totter with debility. 

To the arguments which have been used 
ai*aiustcomplaintsunder the miseries of life, the 
philosophers have, 1 think, forgot to add the in* 
credulity of those to whom we recount our suf- 
ferings. But if the pur|> 08 e of lameiitatJbntbe 
to excite pity, it is surely superffuous for age and 
weakness to tell their plaintive stories j for pity 
presupposes sympathy, and a little attention will 
show them, that those who do not feel pain, sel- 
dom think that it is felt ; and a short recollec- 
tion will inform almost every man, that he is 
only repaid the insult which ho has given, since 
he may remember how often he has mocked in- 
firmity, laughed at its cautions, and censured its 
impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care 
of health ridiculous by sufFering it to prevail over 
all other considerations, as the miser has brought 
frugality into contempt, by permitting the love 
of money not to share, but to engross his mind : 
they boUi err alike, by confounding the means 
with the end ; they grasp at heidth only to be 
well, as at money only to be rich ; and forget 
that every terrestrial advantage is chiefly valu-> 
able aa it furnishes abilities fo^ the exercise of 
virtue. 

Health is indeed so necessary to all the duties, 
Qs well as pleaiurefly of life, that the crime of 


squandering it is equal to the foUy ; and he tha| 
for a short gratification l^rings weakness and 
diseases upon himsdf, and for the plea8ure,of« 
few yegrs passed in the tumults of diversion and 
clamours of merriment, condemns the maturer 
and more experienced part of his life to the 
chamber and the couch, may be justly reproach- 
ed, not only as a spendthrift of his own happi- 
ness, but as a robber of the public ; as a wretch 
that has voluntarily disqualified himself for the 
business of his station, and refused that part 
which JEProvidence assigns him in the gencrai 
task of human%iatiire. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more 
fo be pitied than that of an active and elevated 
mind, labouring un jer the weight of a distem- 
pered body. The time of such a man is always 
spent in forming schemes, which a change of 
wind hinders him from executing, his powers 
fume away in projects and in hope, and the day 
I of action never arrives. He lies down delighted 
with the thoughts of to-morrow, pleases his am- 
bition with the fame he shall acquire, or his be- 
nevolence with the good he skall confer. But in 
the night the skies arc overcast, the temper of 
the air is changed, he wakes in languor, im- 
patience and distraction, and has no longer any 
wish but for ease, nor any attention but to mi- 
sery. It may be said that d^iease generally 
begins that equality vidiich death completes ; the 
I distinctions whi(;h sftt one man so much above 
another are very little penMi^ived in the gloom of 
a sick chamber, where it will be vain to expect 
entertainment from the gay, or instruction from 
the wise ; where all human glory is obliterated, 
the wit is clouded, the reasoner perplexed, and 
the hero subdued ; where the highest and briglit- 
est of mortal beings finds nothing left him but 
the consciousness of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek 
poets a short hymn to Health, in which her 
power oC exalting the happiness of life, of height* 
ening the gifts of fortune, aiul adding enjoyment 
to possession, Is inculcated with so much force 
and beauty, tliat no one, who has ever languish- 
ed under the discomforts and infirmities of a 
lingering disease, can read it«without feeling the < 
images dance in bis heaj*t, and adding from his 
own experience new vigour to the wish, and 
from his own imagination new colours to the 
picture. The particular occasion of this little 
composition is not known, but it isprobabla 
that the author had been sick, and in the firat 
raptures of returning vigour addressed Health 
in the following manner? 

t McT^b rw vmttfu 

# To kioro/avov 

"SuH fMi oomHH 

El vif «) or^ovvov ^ mlor, 

TUt tiiiattpbevif r 
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^ ^ freOai*, 

OuS KfV^Ute '^A^^()hir%e &f»tvriv fiifffuc/^n, 

^ *H li’ rtf aAA» irOfurttf ri(4<fi 
*lf trfivuv ifArpict ^ 

» MitW fiVO, 'Tyttt»t 

TiAtXi ir«i*r», xai ^^»uru i»g‘ 

SiOti/ 2c cvSiift trcXiJ* 

** Healthy most ycnerable of the powers of 
heaven ! with thee may the remaining part of 
my life be passed, nor do thou refuse to bless me 
with thy residence. For whatever there is of 
beauty or of pleasure in wealth, «n descendants, 
or in sovereign command, the highest summit 
of human eTijoyment, or in those obf^'cts of hu- 
man desire which we endeavour to cliasc into 
the toils of love ; whatever delight, or whatever 
solace is granted by the celestials, to soAen our 
fatigues, in thy presence, thou parent of happi- 
ness, nil those joys spread out and flourish ; in 
thy presence blooms the spring of pleasure, and 
without theeuio man is happy.” 

Such is the power of health, that without its 
co-operation every other comfort is torpid and 
lifeless, os the poweis of vegetation wil}p>ut the 
sun. And yet this bliss is commonly thrown 
away in thoughtless negligence, or in foolish ex- 
periments on ourow'n strength ; wc let it perish 
without remeiphering its value, or waste it to 
show hotv much we havfvto spare ; it is some- 
times given up to the management of levity and 
chance, and sometimes sold fur the ai>p]au8e cf 
Jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal 
impropriety, by the votaries of business and the 
followers of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabric 
of their bodies by incessant revels, and others 
by intemperate studies j some batter it by ex- 
cess, and others sap it by inactivity. To tlie 
noisy rout of bacchanalian rioters, it will be to 
little purpose that advice is offered, though it 
requires no great abilities to prove, tliat Ite loses 
pleasure who loses health ; their clamours are 
too loud for the whispci’s of catffioii, and they 
run the course of life with too much precipi- 
tance to stop at the call of wisdom. Nor per- 
haps will they that^. are busied in adding thou- 
sands to thousands, pay vnmdi regard to him that 
shall direct them to hasten more slowly to their 
wishes. Yet since lovers of money are generally 
cool, deliberate and thoughtful, they might sure- 
ly consider, that the greater good ought not to 
be sacrificed to the less. H^th is certainly 
more valuable than money, because it is by 
health that money is procui‘ed ; but thousands 
and «^Uions are of small avail to alleviate the 
pr()tracted tortures of the gout, to repair the 
)u^okea organs cf sense, or resnscitat^the powers 
of dig^tion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil f|,om 
winch we naturally fly j but let us not run from 
one enemy to another, n(«’ take shelter in the 
armt» of sickness. 


animttm ! quum veUent o'there in alto 
Nunc €t pauperism t et durosyerferre labores I 

viao. 

For healthful indigence in vain they pray. 

In quest of wealth who throw their lives away. 

Tliose who lose their health in an iiTegulor 
and impetuous pursuit of literary accomplish- 
ments are yet less to be excused ; for they ought 
to know that the body is not forced beyond its 
strength, but with the loss of more vigour thau 
is proportionate to the effect prodiu-ed. Whoever 
takes up life beforehand, by depriving himself 
of rest and refreshment, must not only pay back 
the hours, but pay them back with usury : and 
for the gain of a few months but half enjoyed, 
must give up years f o tlio listlessniiss of languor, 
and the implacability of pain. I'liey whose en- 
deavour is mental excellence, will learn, perhaps 
too late, how much it is endangered by diseases 
of the body, and find tliat knowledge may easily 
be lo.st in the starts oi‘ melancholy, the flights of 
luipatieucc, and the peevish n(*ss of decrepitude. 

No. 49. Tuesday, Sept, i, I7i>0. 

« 

Non omnis moriar^ mnltoque. pars mei 
^ f Habit lAbitinam, ego postera 

Crescam laude rveens. HOE* 

Whole Horace shall not die ; his songs shall save 
llio greateat portion from the greedy gla^^?. 

CREECH. 

The fir«0 motives of human actions ace those 
appetites which Providence has given to m.Tn in 
common with the re.st of the inhabitants of tho 
earth. Immediately after our birth, thirst and 
hunger incline us to the bretist, which we draw 
by in.stinct, L'ke other young creatiwes, and when 
wq at3 satisfled, we express our uneasiness by 
importunate and incessant cries, till we have 
obthined a place or posture proper for repose. 

'i'he next call that rouses us from a state of in- 
*»ctivity, is that of our passions ; we quickly be- 
gin to be sensible of hope and fear, love and 
hatred, desire and aversion ; these arising from 
the power of comparison and reflection, extend 
their range wider, as our reason streugthens, and 
our knowledge enlarges. At first we have no 
thought of pain, but when wc actually feel it ; 
we afterwards begin to fear it, yet not helorc it 
approaches us very nearly j but by degrees we 
discover it nt a greater distance, and find it lurk- 
ing in remote consequences. Our terror in time 
improves into caution, and we learn to look 
round with vigilance and solicitude, to stop all 
the avenues at which miseiT^ can enter, and to 
jierform or endure many things in themselves 
(toilsome and nnpjeasing, because we know by 
reason or by experience, that our labour will he 
over-balanced b{r the reward, that it will either 
procure some positive good, or avert so'ue evil 
greater than itself. 
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Blit as the soul advances to a fuller oxen ise ^ no longer receive any benefits from their 
of its powers, the animal appetites and the pas- | vour ? It is more reasonabJl to wish for reputa«* 
Siona immediately arising from them, are not ' tion, while it may yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon 
suificient to find it employment ; the wants of calls u|^n his companions to give him for p'res- 
naturo are soon supplied, the fear of their re- | ent use'the wine and garlduds which thpy pur 
turn is easily precluded, and something more is pose to bestow upon his tomb, 
necessary to relieve the long intervals of inac- ' nie advocates for the love of fame allege in 
tivity, and to give those faculties, which cannot its vindication, that it is a passion natural and 
lie wholly quiescent, some particular direction, universal; a flame lighted by Heaven, and al- 
For this reason, new desires and artificial pas- | ways burning with greatest vigour in the most 
sionsare by degrees produced; and, from having enlarged and elevated minds. That the desiro 
wishes only in consequence of our wants, we of being praised by posterity implies a resolution 
begin to feel wants in consequence of our I to deserve theii* praises, anef that the folly 
wishes ; we persuade ourselves to set a value charged upon it, is only a noble and disinterest- 
upon things which arc of no use, but bec^uise e4 generosity, which is not felt, and therefore 
we have agreed to value them; things which ' hot understood, by tliose who have^ieeii always 
can neither satisfy hunger nor mitigate pain, ' accustomed to refer every thing to themselves, 
nor secure us from any real calamity, * and , and whbse selfishness has contracted their un- 
which therefore, we find of no esteem among j derstandings. That the soul of man, formed for 
those nafioiiH, whose artless and barbarous man- j eternal life, naturally springs forward beyond 
ners keep them always anafious for the neces- the limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices 
saries ol' life. to consider herself as co-operating 'with future 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, arnbi- ages, and as co-extended with endless duration, 
titm, and genei-ally of all those desires evliicit That the reproach urged with so much petu- 
arise from the comiiarisoii of our condition wilh limce, reproach of labouring for what cannot 
that of others. He that thinks hi msidfiKior be- be enjoyed, is founded on an opinion wliich 
cause his neighbour is richer; he that, like, may with great probability be doubted; for 
Ciesar, would rather be the first man of a vil- since we suppose the powers of the soul to be 
bige, than the second in the caiutal of the world, enlarged by its separation, why ti||lu>uld we con- 
has apparently kindled in himself desires which dude that its knowledge of sublunary transac- 
lic never received from nature, and acts upon lions Ls contracted or Extinguished, 
principles established only by the authority of Upon an attentive and impartial review of 
custom. • the argument, it will appear that the love of 

Of those adscilitioiis passions, some, as fame is to be regulated rather than extin- 
avarice and envy, are universall}'’ condemned: gulshed ; and that men should be taught not to 
some, as friendship and curiosity, generally be wholly cardess about their memory, but to 
praised ; but there are others about which the endeavour that they may be remembered chiefly 
siiHragcs of the w'ise are divided, and of which for their virtues, since no other reputation will 
Jt is doubted, whether they tend most tof>rp- be able to tran sm it any pleasure beyond the 
mote the happiness or increase the miseries of grave. 

mankind. It is evident that fame, considered merely .as 

Of this arabiguoiis and disputable kind is the the immqrtality of a name, is not less likely to 
love of fame, a desire of iilliug the minds of be the reward of bad actions than of good; he 
others with admiration, and of being celebrated therefore has nb certain principle for the regu- 
by generations to come with jiraises which wc 
shall not hear. This ardour has been consid- 
ered by some, as nothing better than splendid 
madness, as a flame kindled by pride, and fan- 
ned by folly ; for what, say they, can be more effects, and directed by accident or opportunity, 
remote from wdsdom, than to direct all our ac,- indiflerantly to the benefit or devastation of the 
tions by the hope of that wliich is not to exist world. When Themistoclcs complained that 
till we ourselves are in the grave? I'o pant the trophies of Miltiades hindered him from 
after that which can never be possessed, and of sleep, he was animated by them to perform the 
which the value thus widely put upon it, arises same services in the same cause. But Caesar, 
from tliis pai'ticular condition, that, during life, when he wept at the sight of Alexander's pic- 
it is not to he obtained ? To gain the favour, ture, having no liouest opportimitlea of action, 
and hear the applauses of our contemporaries, is h;t his ambition break out to the ruin of hie 
indeed equally desirable with any other preroga- icoiuitry. « 

live of superiority, because fame may be of use lf,i therefore, the love of fame is so far in- 
to smooth the paths of life, to ter A* fy opposition, dulged by tlie mind as to become independent 
and fortify tranquillity ; but to what end shall ; and predbininant, it is dangerous and iri'egular; 
we he the darlings of mankind, when w e can ^ but it may be usefully. employed as an mfeiior 


lation of his conduct, whose single aim is not 
to be forgotten. And history will inform us, 
that this blind and undistirguishing appetite 
of renown has alwavs been uncertain in its 
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■nd secondary motive, and will serve sometimea 
to revive our activil^, when we be^in to lan- 
guish and lose sight of that more certain, more 
valuable, and more durable reward, which 
ought always to be our di-st hope and our last. 
But it must be strongly impressed upon our ! 
minds that virtue is not to be pursued as one of j 
the means to fame, but fame to be accepted as ; 
Ae only recompense which mortals can bestow j 
oa virtue ; to be accepted with complacence, but ' 
not sought with eagerness. Simply to be re- ' 
membered is no advantage; it is a privilege 
which satire as Veil as panegynric can confer, | 
and is not more enjoyed by Titus or Constan- I 
tine, than by Timocreon of Hhodee^ of whopa I 
we only know from his epitaph, that he had eaiek ! 
many a meedf dr/tnk many a Jla^^on, and vttered \ 
many a re^nwtek, * 

n«XXh xad nXXc r<w», uet) geJiKk »»x* dxw 


has changed his station, and gained tne prescrip- 
tive right of inflicting on othera whut be had 
formerly endured himself. 

To these hereditary imputations, of whicli no 
man sees the justice, till it becomes his interest 
to see it, very little regard is to be shown ; since 
it does not appear that they are produced by 
ratiocination or inquiry, but received implicitly, 
or caught by a kind of instantaneous contagion 
and supported rather by willingness to credit, 
than ability to prove them. 

It has been always the practicA» of those who 
are desirous to believe themselves made vener- 
able by length of time, to censure the new 
comers into life, for want of respect to gray 
hail's and sage experience*, tor heady coniidenee in 
their own undersU iidings, for hasty cnnelusions 
upon partial views, for disregard of counsels, 
which their fathers and graiidsires are ready to 
afford them, and a i*ebellious impatience of that 
subordination to which youth is condemned by 


* I nature, as necessary to its security from evils info 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn ' which it would be otherw ise preeijotated, by 
from the consciousness that wb shall share the I the rashness of passion, and the blindness of 


attention of future times, must arise ^rn the ignorance. 

hope, that with our name, our virtues will be Every <^d man complains of the growing de- 


propagated ; and that those whom we cannot 
benefit inom* lives, may receive instruction from 
our examples, and incitement from our renown. 

No. 60.] Satuedat, Se?t. 8, 1750. 

Credebant J*oc grande nefas^ et %mrif piaiidum, 
Sijuvenis fictulanon assurrexvrat ; et si 
Barbate cuicungue pucr, licet ipse videret 
Plura domt/raga, et mqjorc,^ gtandis acervos. 

luv. 

And had not men the hoary head reverod, 

And boys paid retercuce v hen a man appear'd, 

Both must have died, though richer skins they wore, ' 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store. > 

CEKECH. ! 

I HAVE always thought it the business of those ! 
who turn their speculations upon the living 
world, to commend the virtues as well as to ex- 
pose the faults of their contemporaries, and to 
confute a false as ^ell as to support a just ac- 
cusation ; not only because it is peculiarly the 
business of a monitor to keep his own reputa- 
tion untainted, lest those who can once charge 
him with partiality, should indulge themselves 
afterwards in disbelieving him at pleasure ; hut 
b^use he may find real crimes sufficient to 
give full employment to caution or repentance, 
without distracting the mind by needless scru- 
ples and vain solicitudes. 

There are certain fixed aud stated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages thrown 
upon another, whiob are regularly transmitted 
through continued successions, and which he 
tost has once »*iffered them is certain tc use wltli 
Uts tome undistinguishing vehemence, when he 


^pravity of the world, of the i>etu1aiii'c and inso- 
lence of the rising genenitinu. He recounts the 
decency and regularity of former times, and 
celebrates the dJscipr e and sobriety of the aye 
in which his youth was passed; a happy age, 
which is now no more to be expected, since c * 
fusion luis broken In upon the world and thrown 
down all the boundaries of civiMty suid rever- 
ence. 

It is not sufficiently considered bow much he 
assumes who dares to claim the privilege of com • 
plaining ; for as every man has, in his own 
c^niyon, a full shai'c of the miseries of life, he is 
inclined to consider all clamorous uneasiness as 
a proof of impatience ratlier than of affiiction, 
and to ask, Vhat merit has tliis man to show, 
by which he has acquired a right to repine at 
the distributions of nature ? ()r, why does he 
imagine that exemptions should be granted him 
from the general condition of man? We find 
ourselves excited rather to captiousness thau 
pity, and instead of being in haste to soothe his 
complaints by sympathy and tenderness, we in- 
quire, whether the pain be proportionate to the 
lamentation; and whether, supposing the affiic- 
tion real, it is not the effect of vice and folly, 
rather than calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which is 
observed so often to disfigure the last scene of 
life, naturally leads us to inquiries like these. 
For surely it wiU be thought, at the first view 
of things, that if age bo thus contemned and 
ridiculed, insulted and neglected, the crime must 
at least be equal on either part. They who 
have hod opportunities of establishing fheii 
anthorUy over minds ductile and unteshding, 
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thpy who have been the protectors of helpless- 
ness, the instructors of ignorance, and who 
yet retain in their own hands the power of 
wealth, and the dignity of command, must de- 
feat their iniiuence by their own misconduct, 
and make use of all these advantages with very 
little skill, if they cannot secure to themselves 
an appearance of respect, and ward off open 
mockery, and declared contempt. 

The general story of manldnd will evince, 
that lawful and settled authority is very seldom 
resisted when it is well employed. Gross cor- 
ruption, or evident imbecility, is necessary to 
the suppri'ssiou of tiiat revereuce with which 
the majority of mankind look upon their gover- 
nors ; on those whom tliey see surrounded by 
N{)lendour, and fortified by power. For though 
men arc drawn by their passions into f(»rge^ul- 
ness of invisible rewards and punishments, yet 
liny are easily ki*pt obedient to those who have 
S-^roporal domiiu<iU in their hands, till their 
^ ‘Mieratiun is dissipated by such wickedness and 
folly us can neither be defended nor concealed. 

It may, tiieref<n*e, very reasonably bt^ sus- 
pected lliat tlie old draw upon thcpiselves the 
greatest part oi‘ thos.' insults which tluV so much 
bimeut, and that ago is rarely despised but when 
ji contemptible. If men imagine that cxcesi 
•'f debauchery can ho made re-verend by time, 
hat knowledge is tlic (:oji.se(pience of long life, 
■^mwever idly and thoughtlessly employed, that 
^ -'rity of birth will supply the want ufsteiidi- 
( iS or honesty, can it raise much wonder that 
heir h«xies a.e disajipointed, and that they see 
their po-slerif j ' aiher w'iUitig to trust their own 
V'*s in their ^ <»gress into life, than enlist theni- 
• lives under gUJdf^s who have lost their way 
'I'herc are, indeed, many truths w hich time 
necessarily and certainly teaches, and witich 
might, by those who have learned them fi'oin 
exjierience, be cominunieat«*d to their aucceasoi’s 
at a cheaper rate : but dictates, though lihi^Tally 
enough bestowed, are genei*aUy without effect, 
the teacher gains few ^iroselytes by instruction 
w'hich his own behaviour contradicts ; and 
yomig men miss the benefit of counsel, because 
they are not very ready to believe that those 
who fail below them in practice, can much excel 
them in theory. Thus the progress of know- 
ledge is retarded, the world is kept long in the 
same state, and every new race is to gain the 
]u*udeiice of their predecessors by committing 
and redressing the same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old tliat itiliuence which 
tliey aTC willing to claim, and which might so 
much contribute to the improvement of the arts 
of life, it is absolutely necessary that they give 
themselves up to the duties of declining years ; 
and contentedly resign to youth its levity, its 
pleasures, its frolics, and its fopperies. It is a 
hopeless endeavour to unite the contrarieties of 
spiing and wlnti^; it is unjust to claim the 


privileges of age, and retain the playthings of« 
childhood. The young alyvays form magnifi- 
cent ideas of the wisdom and gravity of n^n, 
whom tti<>7 consider as placed at a distance from 
them in the ranks* of existence, and naturally 
look on those whom they find trifling with long 
beards with contempt and indignation, like tliat 
which women feel at the effeminacy of men. If 
dotards will contend with boys in those per- 
formances in which boys must always excel 
them ; if they will dress crip{»led limbs in em- 
broidery, endeavour at gayety witli faltering 
voices, and darken assemblies of pleasure with 
the ghastliness of disease, they may well expect 
those who find their diversions obstructed will 
hoot them away ; an cl that if they* descend to 
competition, with youth, they must bear the 
insolence of successful rivals. 

Isvsisti satis, rtlis/i AatKs, atque bihhti 
Tempus ahirrtihi est. 

YoiP^e had your share nf mirth, of me;it mul drmk ; 
*'ris ti.ne to quit the sc nc —'tis time to think. 

ELPIIIKSTON. 

Anolhvr vice of age, by which the rising gen- 
eration may be alienated from it, is severity and 
censor iousness, that gives no allowance to the 
failings of early life, that expects ai'tfuluess from 
childhood and constancy from youth, that is 
peremptory in every ccAnmand, and ir.'Norahle 
to every failure. TKere are many who live 
merely to hinder happiness, and whose dcsrVnd- 
ants can only tell of long life, that it prodncca 
suspicion, malignity, peevishness, and persecu- 
tion : ;md yet even these tyrants can talk of the 
ingratitude of the age, curse their heirs for im- 
patience, and wonder that young men cannot 
take pleasure in their father’s company. 

He that would pass the latter part of life with 
honour and decency, must, when lie is young, 
consider that he shall one day be old ; and re- 
member, when he is old, that he has once been 
young. In youth he must lay up knowledge 
for his support, Vheii his powers of acting shall 
forsake him; and in age forbear to animadvert 
with rigour on faults which experience only can 
correct. ’ • 

No. 61.] Tuesday, Seit. 11, 1750. 

iituUus labor est in fptiwnan.^ MART. 

I How foolish is the toil of trifling ckres 1 

XLFHINSTON. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, ^ 

• As you have allowed a place in your paper to 
Euplililia’s letters from the country, and appear 
to think no fonn of human life unworthy of 
your attention,'! have resolved, after many 
I struggles with idlfiu^ss’and diffidence, to give 
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^ you smue account of my rntcrtainment in tliid 
(iober season of uwiv4*rsal rctivat, and to tlescribo 
t<vyou the employments of those who lfM)k with 
contempt on the pleasures and diversions of polite 
life, and employ all their powers of censure and 
invective upon the uselessness, vanity, and folly, 
of dress, visits, and conversation. 

’ When a tiresome and vexatious journey of 
four (lays had hroiig^Iit me to the house, where 
invitation, regularly sent for seven years to- 
gether, had at lust induced me to pass the sum- 
mer, 1 was surprised, after the civilities of my 
fimt reception, to find, insteadfof the leisure and 
tranquillity which a rural life always promises, 
and, if well conducted, flight alu^ys afford^ a 
confused Mildness of care, and a tumultuous 
hurry of diligence, by which every ^face was 
(douded, and every motion agitated. The old 
lady, who was my father*s relation, was, indeed, 
very fidl of the happiness which slic received 
from my visit, and according to the forms of 
obsolete breeding, insisted tliat I should recom- 
pense the long delay of my CAimpany with a pro- 
mise not to leave her till winter. Hut, amidst 
all her kindness and caresses, she very* frequent- 
ly turned her bead aside, and M'hispered, with 
anxious earnestues.s, some order to her daugh-< 
ters, which never failed to send them out with 
uripolltc precipitation. Sometimes her impa- 
tience would not suffer tier to stay behind ; she 
begged my ]>ar(lon, she must leave me for a mo- 
ment ; she went, and returned and sat down 
again, but was again disturbed by some new 
care, dismissed h(T daugliters with tlie same tre- 
pidation, and followed tliem with the same 
countenance of business and solicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this show of ea- 
gerness and disturbance, and however my curios- 
ity was excited by such busy preparations as 
naturally promised some great event, I was yet 
too much a stranger to gratify myself with in- 
quiries ; but finding none of the' family in 
mourning, I pleased myself wJ^i imagining that 
1 should rather see a wedding than a funeral. 

At last we sat down to supper, ulien 1 was 
informed that one of the yonng ladies, after 
n hom I tliouglif mygelf obliged to inquire, was 
under a necessity of attending some affair tliat 
could not be neglected ; soon afterward my re- 
lation began to talk of the regularity of her fa- 
mily, and the inconvenience of London hours ; 
and at last let me know that they had purposed 
that night to go to bed sooner than was usual, 
because they were tp rise early in the morning 
to make cheesecakes. This hint sent me to my 
chamber, to which I was accompanied by all the 
lacU*^ who b(*gged me to excuse sihie lax'ge 
i^eyes of leaves and dowel's tliat 'covered tw<4. 
'ddfds of the iloer, for tliey intended distil 

, ; tlwm when th<‘y were dry, and tl^ey had no 
.Other rpom> that .so conveniently received the 
' rising 
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The Mcont of the plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore I ro.se earlj>' in the morntng with 
a resolution to explore my new habitation, f 
stole unpercelTved by my busy cousins into the 
garden, where I found nothing either more great 
or elegant, than in the same number of acres cul- 
tivated for the maiket. Of the gardener 1 soon 
learned that his lady was the greatest manager 
in that part of the country, and that I was come 
hitlier at the time in which I might learn to 
make more pickles and conserves, than could he 
seen at any other house a hundred miles ronud. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me 
sufficient opportunities of knowing her charac- 
ter, for she was too much pleased with her own 
accomplishments to conceal them, and took or- 
caqion, from some sweetmeats which she set next 
day upon the table, to discourse fur two long 
houi‘8 upon robs and gellles ; laid down the best 
methods of conserving, reserving, and preserv- 
ing all sorts of fruit ; told us with great con- 
tempt of the liondon lady in the iieighhoiirliood, 
by whom these terms were very often confound- 
ed ; and hinted how mach she should be ashamed 
to set before company, at her own house, sweet- 
meats of so dark a colour as she had often seen 
at Mistress Sprightly's. 

It is, indeed, the great business of her life, to 
watch the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer 
with the due degr<>c of heat, and to snatch it off 
at the mounmt of projection ; and the employ- 
ments^ which she has bred her daughters, are 
to turn rose-leaves in the shade, to pick out the 
seeds of cuirants with a quill, to gather fruit 
without bruising it, and to extract boan-ilowcr 
water for the skin. Such arc the tasks with 
which every day, since 1 eame hither, has begun 
and ended, to which the early hours of life are 
Sacrificed, and in which that time is passing 
avi’ay which never shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless at- 
tempts. The lady has settled her opinions, and 
maintains the dignity of her own performaiu'es 
with all the film ness of stupidity accustomed to 
he flattered. Her daughters having never seen 
any house but their own, hedieve (heir mother's 
excellence on her own word. Her husband is 
a mere sportsman, who is pleased to ste his ta- 
lle well furnished, and thinks the day suffi- 
ciently succes.sful, in which "he brings home a 
leash of hares to he potted by his wife. 

After a few days 1 pretended to w'antliooks, 
but my lady soon told me that none of h(!r hooks 
would suit my taste ; for her part she never 
loved to see young women give their minds to 
such follies, by which they would only learn to 
use hard words ; she hrej up her daughters to 
uudfSTStond a house, and whoever should marry 
them, if the)b knew any thing of good cookery, 
would never repent it. 

There are, however, some things in the culi- 
nary science too sublime for youthful intellects. 
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myBfceries into which they must not le initiated 
till the yeara of serious maturity, and which 
arc refen’ed to tlie day of marmge, as the su- 
preme qualification for connulRiil life. She 
• makes on oran^ye pud<ling, which is the envy of 
all the nei^rhhourhriod, and which she hiis 
hitherto found means of mixing? and bukitiff 
with such secrecy, that the inj^redieut to which 
it OAves its fiavonr lias never been discovered. 
She indeed, conducts this jg^reat aifuir AAuth all 
the c^iiition that human i)olicy can suj^gest. It 
i.s never knoAvn beforehand when this piiddin|^ 
Avill be produced ; she takes the ingredients 
privately into her own closet, erniiloys her 
maids and daughters in diiierciit parts <»f the 
liuMse, orders the oven to be heated for a pie, 
and places the pudding in it with her ywn 
hands, the mouth of the oven is then stupiK'd, 
and all inquii*ies are vain. 

The composition of tlie pudding she has how- 
e\er, pnmused Tlaritida, that if she pleases her 
in marriage, she shall be told without itsctvc. 
}iut the art of making English eaptn's she luis 
not yet persuaded licrself to discover, but seems 
resolved that secret shall peri.^h with her, as 
oome alchymists have obstinately suppressed the 
art of transmuting metals. ' 

1 once ventured to lay my fingei's on her book 
of receipts, Avhioh she left u)Km the table, liav- 
ing intelligence that a vessel of gooseberry wine 
had burst the hoops. Hut though llic impor- 
tance of the event sufficiently engrossed Vr care, 
to prevent any recollection of the dmiger to 
w'hiuh her secrets were exposed, 1 was not able 
to make use of the golden moments; for this 
treasure of hereditary knowledge Avas so well 
concealed by the manner of spelliiig used by her 
grandjuothcr, her mother, and herself, th:^t 1 
was t(»tally unable to understand It, and lost thb 
opp<n'tuiiity of consulting the oracle, for want 
of knowing the language in which its ansAA'ers 
Avere returned. 

It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard 
to her ladyship’s esteem, that 1 should apply my- 
self to some of these economical acconiplibh-< 
ments; for I overheanl her, tAVO days agi», 
warning her daughters, by my mournful exam- 
ple, against negligence of pastry, and ignorance 
in carving : for you saw, said she, that, with 
all her pretensions to knowledge, she turned the. 
partridge the wrong way when she attempted 
to cut it, and, I belieA^e, scarcely knows the 
diifei'ence between paste raised, and paste in a 
dish. 

The reason, Mr. Rambler, why 1 have laid 
I-ady Bustle’s character before you, is a desire 
to be informed whether, in your opinion, it is 
worthy of imitation, and whether I shall throw 
away the hooks which I haA'e hitherto thought 
it my duty to rcixd, for tAe lady*s closet opened, 
the cmnplele servant maid, and the court cook, an.l 
resign all trirositv after right and wrong, for 


the art of scalding damascenes, without burst-* 
ing them, and preserving the whiteness of pick- 
led mushrooms. • 

Lady«Biistle has, indeed, J[>y this incessant ap- 
plication to fruits and flowers, contraefed her 
cares into a naiTOAv space, and set herself fi'ce 
from many perplexities with Avhich other minds 
are disturbed. 8hc has no curiosity after the 
events of a war, or tlie fate of heroes in distress; 
she can hear, without the least emotion, the 
ravage of u fire, or devastations of a storm ; her 
neighbours grow rich or poor, come into the 
AiAwld or go out of it, Avithout regard, while she is 
pressing the jelly-bag, or airing the store-room ; 
lalt 1 cannot perceive that she is more free 
from disquiets than those whose uii^er.standings 
take a Agider range. Her marigolds, Avheii they 
arc almost cured, arc often scattered by the 
Avind, and the rain sometimes falls upon fruit 
AA'hen it ought to be gathered dry. While her 
artificial Avines ai*e fermenting, her whole life 
is restlessness and anxiety. Her SAA^cetmeats 
are not alAvays bright, and the maid sometimes 
forgets the just propoi’tions of salt and pepper, 
when vAiison is to be baked. Her consei'A'cs 
mould, her AA'ines sour, and pickles mother ; and, 
like all the rest of mankind, she is every day 
mortified with the deieat of her schemes, and 
the disappointment of her hopes. * 

With regard to vie/ and virtue she seems a 
kind of neutral being. Site hfis no crime but 
luxui’y, nor any virtue but chastity ; she has 
no dt^re to he praised but for her cookery ; nor 
wishes any ill to the rest of mankind, but that 
Avhenever they aspire to a feast, their custards 
may be AAdieyish, and their pic-crusts tonglj. 

1 am now A'cry impatient to know Avhether 
I am to look on these ladies as the great ]>at- 
terns of our sex. and to consiilcr coiisci’vcs and 
pickles as the business of my life ; AAhcther ibe 
censure.s Avhich I noAV suffer be just, and Avliether 
the hrewfcrs of wines, and tlie distillers of 
Avasbes, haA e alight to look Avith insolence on 
the weakness of 

* COKKKLIA. 
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Quotics jicnti Tiicsuvs hcros 

•Sh-ec wodum, dUH veque enim fitrtune querenda 
Sofa fua e»t, shnUcs aliorum respice casus, 

Alitius ista feres. Ovjd, 

How oft in vain the son of Theseus sai.l, 

The littonny eorrow.n bo with patience laid ; 

Nor «fo thy fortunes to he wept alone ; 

Weigh otl|er'8 woes, and learn to bear thy own. 

^ CATCOTT. 

Among the various methods of consolation, to 
which th« miseries inseparable from our present 
state have giA'en occasion, it has been, as I haA^o 
iilready remarked, recommended by some 
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Writers to put the ruffei'^r iu mind of heavier and j'evive. Rut hovi' can it avail the man vrho 
j[>rt*e 8 ares, and more exoruciatin^ calamitiee, lan^uMies in the gloom of sorrow without pros- 
thaii those of which he' has himself reason to pect of emergu^ into the sunshine of cheerftil- 
complain. r ® ness, to heai* IfflK others are sunk yet deeper in 

TUs'^as, iu all ages, been directed and prac- the dungeon of misery, shackled with heavier 
Used : and) in conformity to this custom, Li|>- chains, and sui'rounded with darker despera- 
tion ? 

The solace ai'ising from this consideration, 
seems iridecfl the weakest of all others, and is 
Against too much sensibility of misfortune, by I perhaits nevei* properly applied, but in eases 
eiimuerafing the evils which have in former ] where there is no place for rellcctions of nioiv 
uj^es fallen upon the world, the devastation of’ speedy jmd pleasing efficacy. IJut even from 
wide-extended regions, the sack of cities, and j such calamities life is by no means free; a thou- 
massacre of nations. And the coouunii voice of ] sand ills Incurable, a thousand losses irreparable, a 
the multiti}de uiiinst runted by pivccpt, oiid ! thousand difficulties insurmountable, are known, 
unprejudiced by aiuhority, whith, in ipiestitiits or will be known, 'ly all the sons of men. Nat ive 
that relate to the heart of uu.n, is, in ley opin- tlelW mify cannot be rectitied, a dead friend can- 
ion, more decisive than the learriiiig of Lip- not return, and the hours of youth trifled away 
sius, seems to jti.stify the cflicaoy pf thisproce- in folly, or lost in sickness, faniiot be restored, 
dure; for one of tlie first comforts which one Under the oj^pressioii of su^h melauchuly, h 
neighbour administers to another, is a relation has been found useful to take a survey of the 
of the like iiifi licily, combined with cb cum- world, to contemplate the variims scenes of dis- 
staiiv'-ea of greater bitterness. tress Jii which mankind arc struggling round us, 

Rut this medicine ot the mind is like many and acquaint ourselves vvit.ii t)ie terribiU's visu 
1 CiUed-ies applied to the body, of whirl* though formeej tljje various shapes of misery, which 
wc set; the effects, we are unacquainted with make havoc of terrestrial happiness, range all 
tin; manner of operation, and of which, there- ^Mu*ners almost without restraint, trample down 
fore, some, who aie unwilling to su]ipose any ; our hopes at the hour of hurvest, and, when we 
thing out of the reach pf their own sagacity, have built our bchcmos to the top, ruin their 
h^^e been inclined to doujbt whether they have fouiulalions. 

really those virtues for which they are celebrat- The first efiect of this melitation is, that it 
od, atol whether their reputation is not the mere furnislu^s a new empU>yrnent for the mind, and 
gift of fancy, |m'judire, and credulity. * engages the passiims on reiiM»ter objects ; as 

C orisolotion, or comfort, are words which, in j kings have somctiiaes freed themselves from a 
tlicir proper acceptatuui, .signify some alleviti- | subject too haughty to be govwned, and too 
tio I of that pain to which it is not in our pow'er ; powerful to bo crushed, by posting him in a di'* - 
to afl'or.l the prtqKT and adequate remedy ; they j taut iirovince, till his popularity baa sult^ilIed 
Imply rather an augmentation of the jKiwer of or ^is pride been repressed • The attention is 
bairing than a diminution of the burden. A <&ssipated by variety, and arts more weakly 
prisoner is relieved by him that sets him at upon any single part, as that torrent may be 
libei'ty, but receives comfort from such as sug- drawn oft’ to diflerent chAuneks, which, pouring 
g*H)t (toiistderalions by which he is made patient j down in one collected body, cannot be resisted, 
imder the inconvenience of ceuflueinent. • To This species of comfort is, therefore, unavailing 
that grief which arises from a great loss, he only in severe paroxysms of coii>oreal pain, when the 
brings the true mnedy who fnakea his friend’s mind is every instant culled back to mi.sery, and 
cxinditlon the saj^e as Jbeforo; but he may be in the first shock of any sudden evil; but will 
properly termed a comforter, who by persuasion certainly be of use against encroaching niclan- 
exteuuates the pain of poverty, and ahows in clioly, and a settled habit of gloomy thoughts, 
the style of Ilesiodf that fioif ts more thart, ifu. It is further advantagouus, as it supplies us 
whoie. . with opportunities of making comparisons in 

It w, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how our own favour. We know that very little ot 
it can lull the memory of misfortune, or appease the pain, or pleasure, which does not begin and 
the throbbings of anguish, to hear that others end in our senses, is otherwise than relative ; 
are more miserable p othero, perhap), unknowu wo are rich or poor, great or little, in proportion 
wholly indifferent, whose prosperity raises to the number that excel us, or fall bencatli ns, 
no envy, and whose fall can gratify no resent- in any of these respects; and, therefore, a in»n, 
merit. Some topics of comfort arising, like that ’ whose uneJisincss arises fi-om reflection on any 
which gave hope and spirit to the caiijivc misrortuna that throws him below those with 
M0stri.s, fro-!!! the perpPTuai vicissitude . nile, whom he w^as 'once equal, is comforted by fiud- 
and mulAbllity of itauviu ailVtirs, muy u.s pro- ing that he is not yet the lowest. 

,pery nuse the lejecud .i-, depress tlw proud I'bero is another kind of compaidion, less 
an avew immediate tendency to cxhilarAie tending towards the vice of envy, very well 


sius, the great modern master of the Stoic phi- 
losophy, has, ill his celebrated treatise on steadi- 
m*$s of mindf endeavoured to fortify the breast 
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niustrated by an old poet,* whose system will 
not tttford many reasonable motives to content. 
** It is,** says he, “ pleasing to ^pok from shore 
npftn the tumults of a storm, and to see a ship 
struggling with the billows ; it is ]>1easing, not 
because the pain of another ean give us delight, 
but because we have a stronger impression of 
the happiness of safety.** Thus, when we look 
Abroad, and behold the multitudes that are 
groaning under evils heavier than those which 
we have experieneed, we shrink back to our own 
state, and instead of iTjuning that so much must 
he felt, learn to rejoice that wc have not more to 
feel. 

By this observation of the miseries of others, 
fortitude is strengthened, and the mind brought 
to a more extensive knowledge of her own pow- 
ers. As the heroes of action cat(*h the llamc tT<tm 
one to another, so they, to whom IVovidence has 
allotted the harder task of suffering with calm-' 
ness and dignity, may animate themselves hy the 
rein end> ranee of thttse evils which have been laid 
on others, ]ierhaps naturally as weak os^them- 
selves. aud bear up with vigour and resolution 
against their own oppressions, when^they see it 
possible that more severe afflictions may be 
borne. 

There is still another reason why, to many 
minds, the relation of other men’s infelicity may 
give a busting and continual relief. Some, not 
well instructed in the measures hy which l*ro- 
vidence distributes hn])piness, are perlfaps mis- 
led by divines, who, as Bellarmine makes tern- 
poi-al prosperity one of the characters of the true 
church, have re^meiited wealth and ease as the 
certain concomiUmfeuf virtue, and the unfailing 
result of the Divine approbation. Such suffer- 
ers are dejected in their misfortunes, ii^t ^so 
much for what they feel, <is for wliat they dread ; 
not because they cannot support the sorrows, or 
endure the wants, of their present condition, 
but because they consider them us only the be- 
ginnings of more shaq> aud more lasting pains. 
To those mourners it is an act of the highest 
charity to represent the calamities which not 
only virtue has suffered, but virtue has incur- 
red ; to inform them that one evidence of a 
futurt; state, is the uncertainty of any present 
reward for goodness ; aud to remind them, from 
the highest authority, of the distresses and pen- 
ary of men of whom the world was not 
worthy. 

Sfo. bS.'] Tuesday, Sept. 18, 1750. 

tinotmv* Epigram, Vet. \ 

Husband thy possessions. 1 

"I'hkeb is scarcely among tin* evils of human life 
any HO geuerally dreaded *as ]»overty. Every 
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' other species of misery, those, who are not mucCf 
accustomed to disturb the present moment with 
reflection, can easily fo%et, because it is mA al- 
ways fdreed upon thejr regal'd : but it is impos- 
sible to pass a day or an hour in the conAuxes of 
men, without seeing how much indigence is ex- 
posed to contumely, neglect, and insult ; and, in 
its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness ; to 
injuries against which every f»assiori is in armrv 
and to wants which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often harden- 
ed by true or by false notions of dignity and r»» 
pututiofi: thus we see dangers of every liind 
fared with willingness, because bravery in a good 
«r bad cause is ricvei* without Us cijcomiasts and 
admirers. But in the prospect of \ overt y, Ihcrr 
is nothing but gloom and melancholy ; the mind 
and body suffer together ; its miseries bring no 
alleviations ; it is a sfat».in which every virtue 
is obscured, and in which rilf^lMUct riui avoid 
reproach ; a state in which che,erfijliies8 i's insen- 
sibility, and dejection sullonncss, of which the 
hardships arc without honour, and the labours 
without reward. 

Of tfiese ciilamities there seems not to be 
wanting a general conviction ; we hear on every 
side the noise of trade, and see the streets throng- 
ed with numberless multitudcH, whose faces are 
clouded with anxiety,^ and whose steps are hur- 
ried by precipjtation,»from no other motive than 
the liope of gain ; and the whole world is put in 
motion, by the desire of that wealth, w4iich is 
chiefly to be valued as it secures us from pover- 
ty ; for it is more useful for defence than acqiti- 
sitioK, and is not so much able to procure good 
as to exclude evil. 

Yet there are alwayS some whose passions or 
follies lead them to a conduct opx>o.site to the 
general maxims and practice of mankind ; some 
wdio seem to rush upon poverty with the same 
eagerness vrith which others avoid it, who see 
their revenues hourly lessened, aud the estates 
which they inherit from their ancestors moul- 
dering away, without resolution to change their 
course of life ; who persevere against all remon- 
strances, and go fi»r^vard witl^ full career, though 
they see before them the precipice of destruction. 

It is not my purpose iu this paper, to expos- 
tulate with such as ruin their fortunes by ex- 
pensive schemes of buildings and gardens, which 
they carry on with the same vanity that promp- 
ted them to begin, choosing, as it happens in a 
thousand other cases, the remote evil before the 
lighter, and deferring th% shame of repentance 
till they incur the miseries of distress. Those 
for whom I intend my present admonitions, are 
, the thoughtless, the negligent, and the dissolute , 
wlus having, by the vidousness of their own in- 
clinations, or the scduccments of alluring com- 
panioas,*bcen engaged in habits of expense, aifo 
accustomed to move in a certain round of jdeas- 
urcs disproportioned to their condition arc with- 


* Lucretius.- C. 
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dut power to extricate themselves from the en- 
chantxnenteof customer avoid tlie thought because 
they*kuow it will be painful, and continue from 
day to day, and from« month to mtmtb, tb anti- 
cipate tficir revenues, and sink every hour deeper 
into the gulfs of usury and extortion. 

This fully has less claim to pity, because it 
cannot be imputed to the vehemence of sudden 
passion ; nor can the mischief which it produces 
be extenuated as the eifect of any single act, 
wliirU rage, or desire, might execute before 
there could be time for lui appeal to reason. 
These men arc aivancing towards misei'y by 
soft approai'hes, and destroying themselves, not 
by the violence of a hlow^ which wlien orteb, 
given, can never be recalled, but by a slow 
poison, hourly repeated, and obstinately lon- 
iiiiued. 

'ill is conduct is so absurd when it is exain« 
ined by the unprejudiced eye of rational judg- 
ment, that nothing hut experience could evince 
its ]>ossibility ; yet absurd as it is, the sudden 
fall <»f some families, and tlie sudden rise of 
others, prove it to be common ; and every year 
sees many wretches reduced to conteihpt and 
want, by their costly sacridccs to pleasure and 
vanity. 

Jt is the fate of almost evei-j’ passion, when it 
has passed the bounds w'hich nature prescribes, 
to countcraet its own purp(^se. Too much rage 
hinders the warrior from circumspection, too 
much s^l^$enless of proht hurts the credit of the 
trader, too much ardour lakes away from the 
lover that easiness of address with uhirh ladies 
are delighted. Thus extravagance, though dic- 
tated by A'anity, and inc-ited by voluptuousness, 
seldom procures ultimately either applause or 
pleasure. 

If pi’aise be justly estimated by the character 
of those from whom it is receiveil, little satis- 
faction will he given to the spendthrift by the 
eitoomiums ndiich he purchases. l orSvho are 
they that animate him in his epursuits, but 
young men, thoughtless and abandoned like 
himself, umicquainted W'ith all on which the 
xvisdom of nations hjis jmpi'esse,<l the stamp 
of exci Hence, aiuf devoid ^ike of knowledge 
and of virtue! By whom is his profusion 
pntised, but by wretches who consider him as 
subservient to their purposes, sirens that entice 
him to shipxvrcck, and Cyclops that are gaping 
to devour him ? 

Every man, whose knowledge, or whose vir- 
tue, can give value his opinion, looks with 
ffi’orn, or pity, neither of which can afford much 
gratUlcatimi to pride, on him whom the pandei*s 
of liixiury have drawn into tlie circle of their 
and whom hr sees parcelled out among 
^e differ^t ,iiainii,ter^ of fody, and about fe t»e 
pic(vs by tjuiors and jockeys, ^.vintners 
attomeys, vi ho at oure rob and ridicule him, 
#Ho are secvetly tiiiimpbiiig over his weak- 
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ness, when they present new incitements to hie 
appetite, and heighten his desires by counter 
feited applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by pro- 
digality. Even when it is yet not discoverisd to 
be false, it is the praise only of those whom it is 
’reproachful to ]>len$c, and whoso sincerity is 
corrupted by their interest ; men who live by 
the riots which they encourage, and who know 
that whenever their pupil grows wise, tliey 
shall lose their power. Yet with such flatteries, 
if they could last, might the cravings of vanity, 
which is seldom very delicate, he satisfied ; but 
the time is always hastening forward vi'hcn 
this trimnph, poor as it is, shall vanish, and 
w'hcn those who nt w surround him with obse- 
quiousness and compliments, fawn among his 
equipage, and animate his riots, shall turn upon 
him with insolence, and reproach him witli the 
vices promoted by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has the man who 
squanders his estate, by vain or vicious exjteiises 
to greater degrees of pleasure than are obtained 
by otliers. To moke any ha]>piness siue^ere, it 
is necessary that we believe it to be lasting; 
since whatever we suppose ourselves in danger 
t)f losing, must be enjoyed with solicitude and 
uneasiness, and the more value we set upon it, 
the more must the present possession be embit- 
tered. Ilow can he then be envied for his feli- 
city, who knows that its coutinnanco cannot be 
expectedf*and who is conscious that a very short 
time vtdll give him up to the gripe of poverty, 
which will be harder to be borne, as he luis 
given way to more excesses, wantoned in 
greater abundance, and indulged his appetites 
with more profuseiiess ? 

It^ppears evident that fnigality is nec'essary 
even to complete the pleasure of expense ; for it 
may be generally remarked of those who squan- 
der whfit they know their fortune not suffi- 
cient to allow, that in their most jo\ial expense, 
there always breaks out sr^me proof of discontent 
and impatience ; they either scatter with a kind 
of wild desperation, and affected lavishiiejis, as 
criminals brave the galh»w8 when they cannot 
escape it, or pay their money with a peevish 
anxiety, and endeavour at once to S]>end Idly, 
and to save meanly : having neither firmness to 
deny their passions, nor courage to gratify 
them, they murmur at their own enjoyments, 
and poison the bowl of pleasure by reflection on 
the cost. 

Aitiong these men there is often the vocifera- 
tion of merriment, but very seldom the tran- 
quillity of cheerfulness; they inflame their 
imaginations to a kind of momentary joUity, by 
t ic help of wine and riot, and consider it as the 
first buKincfiM of the night to stupify recollection, 
and lay that reason asleep which dismrbt their 
gnyety, and calls upon them to retreat from 
ruin. 
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But this poor bi'ukon satiHfaotion is of short 
f^ntinuaiice, nud must be expiuted by a long 
series of misoi'y and re^et. In a short time 
the creditor grows jmimticnt, the last acre is 
sold, tlie passions and appetites still continue 
their tyranny, with incessant calls for their 
usual gratifications, and the remainder of life 
passes away in vain repentance, or impotent 
desire. 

No. 64f.] Saturday, Seft. 22, 1750. 

Trudittir dies dir, 

Nof'ffgue pergunt tnferire luine : 

Th sfcanda tnarmora 
Locfts sub ipsnm funus ; ft sepulchri 

Immcmorf struts domos* JWR, 

Day presses on tVie heels of day. 

And mouns increase to their decay ; 

But jou.M'ith tliouKihtIciiS pride clafo, 
I'nront^cious of impending fate, 
t'ommand the pillar'd doom to rise. 

When lo I thy tomb forgotten lies.— fha:^ci$. 

TO THE RAMBLER, 

Sib, 

I HAVE lately been called, from a mingled life* 
of business and amusement, to attend the last 
hours of iin old friend ; an oiTice W'hicli has 
tilled me, if not with melancholy, at least ivith 
serious rcHections, and turnf;d my thoughts to- 
wards the conlemplation of those, subjects, 
which though of (he utmost importance, and of 
Induhitnble certainty, are generally sedtidefl 
from our regard, by the jollity of healtli, the 
hurry <if employment, and cA^en by the calmer 
diAcrsLonsof study and firi>PCulation j or if they 
become aci idental topics of conversation ^*«id 
argument, yet rarely sink deep into the heart, 
but give occasion only to some subtilt ies of 
reasoning, or elegances of declamaVum, which 
are heard, applauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 
accustomed to extend his views through a lung 
eoneatienation of causes and effects, to trace 
things from their origin to their period, and 
eoinpare means with ends, may discAwer the 
weakness of human schemes ; detect the falla- 
cies by which mortals arc deluded j show the 
instiiliciency of Avcalth, honoiii*s, and power, to 
real happiness ; and please himself, and his 
auditors, with learned lectures on the vanity of 
life. 

But though the speeulatist may see and show 
the folly of terrestrial hopes, fears, and desires, 
every hour will give proofs that he never fel^ it. 
Trace him through the day or year, and you 
will find him acting upon principles which he 
has in common with the illiterate and unen- 
lightened, an^y and pleased, like the lowest of 
the vulgar, pursuing with the /same ardour, the 
same designs, grasping, with all the eagerness 


of transport, those riches which he knows hb 
cannot keep, arid swelling with the applause 
which lie has gained by proving that applhuse 
is of ji«l value. • 

The only conviction that rushes upon the 
soul, and takes away from our appetites and 
passions the power of resistance, is to be fiiund, 
where 1 have received it, at the bed of a dying 
friend. To enter this school of wisdom is not 
the peculiar privilege of geometricians; the 
most sublime and important precepts require no 
uncommon opportunities, nor laborious prepa- 
iwtions ; they are enforced without the aid of 
eloquence, and understood without skiU in an- 
alytic science. Eveay tongue can, utter them, 
and every understanding cun conceiA^e them* 
He that wishes in earnest to obtain just senti- 
ments concerning his cAindition, and would be 
intimately acquainted with the world, may find 
instructions on every side. He that desires to 
enter behind the scene, which every art has 
hceii employed to decorate, and CA^ry passion 
labours to illuminate, and wishes to see life 
stripped of those ornaments which make it glit- 
ter on file stage, and exx)o»<'d in its natural 
meanness, impotence, and nakedness, may find 
all the delusion laid open in the ehuniber of 
disease: he Avill there find vanity divested of 
her n»hc8, power depriA^ed of her sceptre, uiid hy- 
pocrisy without her mat^k. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man 
eminent for gmius, and, like others of the same 
class, sufficiently pleased with acceptance and 
applause. Being citressed by those who have 
preferments and riches in their dis]K>sul, he con- 
sidered himself ns in the direct road of advance- 
ment, and had caught the fiamc of ambition by 
api>roaches to its object. But in the midst of 
his hopes, his pi ejects, and hivS gayeties, he was 
seized by a lingering di.seasc, which, from its 
first stagey he knew to be incurable. Here, was 
an end dt all his visions of greatness and hap- 
piness; from tbe first hour that his health de- 
clined, idl his former plcjisures grew tasteless. 
His friends expected to idcase him by those ac- 
counts of the gi*owth of his Reputation, Avliich 
were foinmerly certain ofi being well received ; 
but they soon found how little he was now af- 
fected by compliments, and hoAv vainly they at- 
tempted, by flattery, lo exhilarate the languor 
of weakness, and I’elieA'c the solicitude of ap- 
j»roacliing death. WhocA^er would know how 
much piety and virtue suri»asa all external goods, 
might here haA'e seen tliem weighed against 
each other, where all that gives motion to the 
active, and elevation to the eminent, all that 
sparkles in the eye of hope, and pants in the 
^osoi|i of suspicion, at once became dust in the 
balance, without weight and without tegard. 
Riclies, authority, and praise, lose all their In-* 
ilucnce when they are considered as riches which 
' to-morrow shall be bestowed up^m another, Su- 
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titoi'uy which shall this night expire for erer, There is not, perhaps, to a mind we^l in* 
and praise which* however merited, or ho weirer structed, a more' painful oocurrenpe than the 
sincere, shall, after a few moments^ he heard no dttaih of one whom we have injured without re- 
more. ^ * paration. Our ci-ime seems now irretrievable, 

. In tliose hours of seriousness and wisdom, it Is Indelibly recorded, and the stamp of fate is 
nothing appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden fixed upon it. We consider, with the most af> 
Ids heart, but the recollection of acts of good- flictive anguish, the pain which wc have given, 
ness; nor to excite his attention, but some op- and now cannot alleviate, and the losses which 
portunity for the exercise of the duties of reli- wc have caused, and now cannot repair, 
gion. Every thing that terminated on this side Of the same kind are the emotions which the 
of the grave was received with coldness and in- death of an emulator or competitor produces, 
difference, and regarded rather in consequence of Wlioever had qualities to alai-m oiu* jealousy, 
the habit of valuing it, than from any opinion had excellence to desei've our fondness ; and to 
that it deserved value; it had little more preva- whatever ardour of opposition interest may in- 
lence over his mind than a bubble tbsit was noWc. fiame us, no man ever outlived an enemy, whom 
broken, a dream from which he was awake, he did not then wish to have made a friend. 
His whole powers were eugi^sed by tjie con- Tho^ who are versed in literary history know, 
sideration of another state, aad all conversation that the elder Scaliger was tlie redoubted antag- 
was tedious, that had not some tendency to dis- oriist of Cardan and Erasmus ; yet at the death 
engage him from human affidrs, and open his of «^ach of his great rivals be rdeiited, and corn- 
prospects into futurity. plained that they were snatched away from him 

It is now past ; we have closed his eyes, and before their reconciliation was completed, 
heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At 

the sight of this last conflict, I felt a sensation TuiifrUmn^rlrriaf Ah ' quid me Hnt.it, Erasae, 
never hnown to me befoi'e ; a confiisioif of pas- Am^' mt ua qumu sU eoacUtatuA ataer f 
sions, an awful stiUness of sorrow, a gloomy 

terror without a name. I he thoughts that en- * „d love rutum, ha. great Arajmiw died f 
tered my soul were too strong to be diverted, 

and too piercirig to be endured ; but such vio- Such are the sentiments with which we final- 
Icnce cannot be lasting, st<»rm subsided in a ly review the effects of passion, but which we 
short time, I wept, retired, and grew calm. sometimes delay till we can no longer rectify 
I have from that time frequently revolved in our erroiw. Let us therefore make haste to do 
my mind the effects which the observation of what we shall certainly at last wish to have 
death produces, in those who are not wholly 
witliQUt the power and use of refiectioii ; for by 
far the greater part it is wholly unregarded, 

Tbeir fi’iends and their enemies sink into the 
grave without raising any uncommon emotion, 

<a reminding them that they are themseiv«»} on 
the edge of the precipice, and that they must 
soon plunge into the gulf of eternity. 

it seems to me remarkable that Meath in- 
creases our veneration for the gopd, and extenu- 
ates oui* hatred of the bad. Those virtues which 
once we envied, as Horace observes, because 
they eclipsed our own, ,can now no longer ob- 
struct our reputation, i^nd we have therefore no 
interest to suppress their pruse. That wid&ed- 
ness, which we feared for its malignity, is now 
become impotent, and the man whose name fil- 
led us with alarm, and rage, and indignation, can 
at last he considm'ed only with pity or contempt. 

When a fi'iend Is cabried to his grave, we at 
once find excuses for/ivery weakness, and palli- 
ation of cyejry fault ; wc recollect a thousand 
endo^reainLti, which before glided off our minds 
impression, a thousand favours unre- 
* t^bousand duties unperformed, and wlsb^ 
wish, for his retunri, not so mueff that 
h»ay reifeive, as that we may bestq^, happi- 
vitess, and recompense that kindness which ,be^ 
fore we^iever unfierdtood. 


done ; let us return the caresses of our friends, 
and endeavour by mutual endearments to 
heighten that tenderness which is the balm of 
life. Let us be quick to repent of injuries while 
repentance may not be a barren anguish, and 
Idk us open our eyes to every rival excellence, 
and pay early and willingly those honours 
which justice will C'on)|»eI us to pav at last. 

Athakatus. 

No. 66.] Tuesday, Sept, 26, 1760. 

Afe./i/ro propfor r/pvfnefaneri 
inter Ivdere virgin ex, 

Et sfetiix 7ielmlam spargere candidix : 

Non siguid Phoh/en xatis 
Et te, V/iiori, decet, " hob. 

Now near to daath that comes but slow, 

Now thou art stepping d(»wn below ; 

Sport not amongst the blooming miiids, 

But think on ghosts and empty shades : 

What suits with Pholoe in her bloom. 

Gray Chloris, will not thee become ; 

A bed is different from a tomb. CREECH. 

' TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, -i 

1 HAVE been but a little time convei'sant in the 
world, yet 1 have already had freqiiefit oppor- 
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tunitlcb of observing the little efficacy of remon- 
strance and complaint, which, however extorted 
by oppression, or 8u| ported by reason, are de- 
tested by one part of ihe world as rebellion, cen- 
sured by another as peevishness, by some heard 
with an appearance of compassion, only to be- 
tray any of those sallies of vehemence and re- 
sentment, which are apt to break out upon en- 
couragement, and by others passed over with 
indifference and neglect, as mattei's in which 
they have no concern, and which, if they should 
endeavour to examine or regulate, they might 
draw mischief upon themselves. 

Yet since it is no less natural for those who 
%> think themselves injured to complain, than for 
others to neglect their complaints, 1 shall ven- 
ture to lay my case before you, in hopes Jhat 
you will enforce iny opinion, if you think it 
just, or endeavour to rectify my sentiments, if 
I am mistaken. 1 expect, at least, that you 
wiU divest yourself of partiality, and that 
whatever your age or solemnity may be, you 
will not, with the dotard’s insolence, ^ pro- 
nounce ffie ignorant and foolish, perverse and 
refractory, only because you perceive ^at I am 
young. 

My father dying when 1 was but ten years 
old, left me, and a brother two years younger 
than myself, to the care of my mother, a wo- 
man of birth and education, wliose prudence or 
virtue he hud no reason to distrust. She felt, 
for some time, oil the sorrow which nati^ye calls 
forth, upon the final separation of persons dear 
to one anotlier ; and as her grief was exhausted 
by its own violence, it subsided into tenderness 
for me and my brother, and the year of mourn- 
ing was spent in caresses, consolations, and in- 
struction, ill celebration of my father’s virti^es, 
ill f>rofe8sioiis of perpetual regard to his memory* 
and hourly instances of such fondness as gi-ati- 
tnde will not easily suffer me to foi'get. 

But when the term of this mournful felicity was 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the ensigns of sorrow, the ladies of her acquaint-' 
ance began to tell her, upon whatever motives, 
that it was time to live like the rest of the 
world ; a powerful argument, which is seldom 
used to a woman without effect. Lady Giddy 
'was incessantly relating the occurrences of the 
town, and Mrs. Gravely told her privately, 
with great tenderness, that it began to be pub- 
licly observed how much she overacted her part, 
and that most of her acquaintance suspected her 
hope of procuring another ’husband to be the 
true ground of all that ax^pearance of tender- 
ness and piety. 

AU the officiousness of kindness and folly was 
busied to change her conduct. She was at one 
time alarmed with censure, and at §nother fired 
with praise. She was told ofihalls, where others 
shone only because she* was absent; of new 
coinedisSySio which all the town was crowding; 


and of many ingenious ironies, by which do- 
mestic diligence was made Contemptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to stand alone agdlnst 
fear on^one side, and pleasure on the ^ other 
especially when no actual crime is proposed, and 
prudence itself can suggest mony reasons for re. 
laxation and indulgence. My mamma was at 
last persuaded to accompany Miss Giddy to a 
play. She was received with a boundless pro- 
fusion of compliments, and attended home by . 
very fine gentleman. Next day she was with 
' less difficulty prpailed on to play at Mrs. Grave- 
ly's, and came home gay and lively; for the 
distinctions, that had been paid her awakened 
her vanity, and good hick had kept her princi- 
ples of frugality from giving her disturbance. 
She now made her second entrance into the 
world, and her friends were sufficiently indus- 
trious to prevent any return to her former life ; 
e^ ery morning brought messages of invitation, 
and every evening was passed in places of diver- 
sion, from which she for some time complained 
that she had rather be absent. In a short time 
she began to feel the happiness of acting with- 
out control, of being unaccountable for her 
hours, her expenses, and her company; anifi^ 
*lcfu‘ned by degrees to drop an expression of con- 
tempt, or pity, at the mention of ladies whose 
husbands were suspected of restraining their 
pleasun«, or their play, and confessed that she 
loved to go and come as she pleased. 

I was still favoured with some incidental pre- 
cepts and transient endearments, and was now 
and then fondly kissed for smiling like my 
papa ; but most part of her morning was spent 
ill comparing the opinion of her maid and mil- 
liner, contriving some variation in her dress, 
visiting shops, and sending compliments ; and 
the rest of the day was too sliort for visits, 
cards, plays, and concerts. 

She now began to discover that it was impos- 
sible to educate children properly at home. Pa- 
rents could not have them always in their sight ; 
the society of servants was contagious; com- 
pany produced boldness and spirit ; emulation 
excited industry ; and a large school was natur- 
ally the first step Into the open world. A 
thousand other reasons she alleged, some of little 
force in themselves, hut so well seconded by 
pleasure, vanity, and idleness, that they soon 
overcame all the remaining principles of kind- 
ness and piety, and both 1 and my brother wei-e 
despatched to boarding schools. 

How my mamma spent her time when she 
was thus disburdened I am not able to inform 
you, but I have reason to believe that trifles and 
amusements took still faster hold of her heart. 
/h first, she visited me at school, and after- 
wards wrote to me ; hut, in a short time, both 
her visits and her letters were at an end, and 
no other notice was taken of me than to romit 
money for my support. 
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^iieQ 1 011116 bave at the vacathnt 1 found 
myself coldly meived, with an observation) 
** thkt this girl will presently be a woman/* I 
WBSf after the usual fitay, sent to school again, 
and overheard my mother say, as 1 was a-going, 
" Well, now 1 shall recover.” 

In six months more I came again, and with 
the usual childish alacrity, was running to my 
mother's embrace, when she stopped me with 
exdamatioiis at the suddenness and enormity of 
my growth, having, she said, never seen any 
body shoot up so much at my age. She was 
sure no other girls spread at that rate, and she 
hated to have children to look like women be- 
fore their time. I was disconcerted, ^d retird^ 
without hearing any thing more than, << Nay, 
if you are angry, Madam Steeple, y^u may 
walk off.” 

When once the forms of civility are violated, 
there remains little hope of return to kindness 
or decency. My mmnma made this appearance 
of resentment a reason for continuing her ma- 
lignity ; and poor Miss Maypole, for that was 
my appellation, was never mentioned or spoken 
to but with some expression of angei* oi^dislike. 
mShe had yet the pleasure of di'essing me like a 
child, and I know not when 1 should hare been 
thought fit to change my habit, had 1 not been 
rescued by a i&aiden sister of my father, who 
could not bear to see wompn in hanging sleeves, 
and therefore presented me with brocade for a 
gown, for which I should have thought myself 
under great obligations, had she not accom- 
panied her favour with some hints that my 
mamma might now consider her age, and give 
me her ear-rings, which she had shown long 
enough in public places, 

1 now left the school, and came to live with 
my mamma, who considered me as a usui'per 
that had siuzed the rights of a woiaan before 
they were due, and was pushing doAva the pre>- 
cipice of age, that 1 might reign wiilfiau a su- 
perior. While 1 am thus beheU with je;Uoiisy 
and suspicion, you will raodily be]!e\% tliat it is 
difficult to please. Every word and look is an 
ofteiice. I never speak,, but 1 pretcud to some 
qiialities and exc^lciv^s, which it is criminal 
to possess ; if I am gay, she thinks it early 
enough to coquette ; if 1 am grave, she hates a 
prude in bibs; if I venture into coniimny, I am 
tn haste for a husband ; if 1 retire to my cham- 
ber, such matron-like ladies are lovers of con- 
templation. 1 am on one pretence or other 
gencrady excluded fmm her assemblies, nor am 
J ever suffered to visit at the same place with 
my mamma, Blvery one woiulers why she 
di>e» not bring MH more into the world, auid 
when she comes home in vapours, 1 am certaixl^ 
that she hfia heard either of my lg*auty or my 
wij;, and expect nothing fifi- the enspng week 
b«it ^ts fUMl menaces, contradiction and 
pnmehes. 


I Thus 1 live in a state of continual persecution, 
only because I was born ten years too soon, and 
I cannot stop the course of nature or of time, but 
am unhappily a woman before my mother can 
willingly cease to be a girl. 1 believe you 
would contribute to the happiness uf many 
families, itj by any arguments or perauasiona, 
you could make mothers ashamed of rivalling 
their children; if you could show them, that 
though they may refuse to grow wise, they 
must inevitably grow old ; aitd tiiat the proper 
solaces of age are not music and complinieiits, 
but wisdom and devotion ; that those wtio are 
so unwilling to quit the world will soon be 
driven from it; and that it is iherafore tlieir 
interest to retire while there yet remain a few 
hoiii;^ for nobler employments. 

1 am, &c. 

No. 56.] SATuaoAY, Skpt. 29, 1750. 

— f akat rcA ludicra^ 6'i me 

Pifif/usmgatu mucrum, donata rediicit ovlmt/m. 

HOR. 

c 

Furrwt‘11 the stage ; for humbly I diarlaun 
•iSufh feud pursuits of pleasure, or of fame. 

If 1 umjst biuk iu blmine, or swell with prule, 

As thu gay palm is granted or denieil. 

FHANCIS. 

Nothing is more unpleasing than to find that 
olfence been received when none was in- 
tended, and that pain has been given to those 
who wera not guilty of any provocation. As 
I the great end of society Is mutind bcneticence, 
a good man is alwa)^s uneasy when he duds 
himself acting in opposition to the purposes of 
life ^because, tlioiigh his conscience may easily 
aAjuit hijii of mulke jyrejrniset of settled hatred! 
or contrivances of mischief, yet he seldom can 
t>e cerlaiii, that he has not failed by negligence 
or iudoIeiK'e ; tliat he has not been hindered 
from consulting the common interest by too 
much regard to his own ease, or too much indif- 
ference to the happiness of others. 

Nor is it necessary, that, to feel this uneas- 
iness, the mind should he extended to any great 
diffusion of generosity, or medted by uncommon 
warmth of benevolence; for that prudence 
whicti the world teaches, and a quick sensibility 
of private interest, will direct u« to shun need- 
less enmities ; since there is no man whiwe 
kindfiras we may not some time want, or by 
whose malice we may not some time suffer. 

1 have therefore frequently looked with won- 
der, and TMiw and then with pity, at the 
thoughtlessness with which some ilieriaie from 
themselves the affections of oil whom chance, 
business, or Viriination, brings in their way. 
When we see a raiin pursuing some ffiirling 
interest, wUhotut inuofa regard to the opinion of 
the world, we justliy eonaidev him as comipt 
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and dangeroua, but are not long in didcorering 
hiit motives; we see him actuated by passions 
which are hard to be resisted, and deluded by 
appearances which have dazzled stronger eyes. 
11 ut the greater part of those who set uianklnd 
at deiifuice by b<*urly irritation, and who Jive 
but to infuse malignity, and multiply enemies, 
have no hopes to foster, no designs to promote, 
nor any expectations of attaining jxfwer by in- 
solence, or of rliinhing to greatness by tram[*- 
ling on othem. Hiey give up ail the sweets of 
kindness, for the sake of peevisliness, petulen^'e, 
or gloom ; and alienate the world by neglect <if 
the common forms of civility, and breach of the 
established laws of conversation. 

Every one must, in the walks of life, have 
mot with men of whom all speak with censure, 
though they are not chargeable with any ri^me, i 
and whom none <'Hn be persuaded to love, 


I Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excuse 
, of ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, be- 
: cause it is apparent that they are not only cure- 
less of pleasing, but studious to odend ; tliat 
they contrive to make all •approaches to them 
difficult and vexatious, and imagine that they 
aggrandize themselves by wasting the time of 
others in useless attendance, by mortifying 
them with slights, and teasing them with af- 
fi*ont<, 

jVlen of this kind ara generally to be found 
among those that have not mingled much in 
general conver|atioii, but sjauit IheJr lives a- 
mid'»t the ohsetiuiousness of dependents, and the 
flattery of, parasites;" and by long consulting 
«tily their own JncliAnticm, huve forgotten that 
others have claim to the same (leferenci*. 

Tyraany thus avowed is indeed an exube 
ranee of pride, by which all mankind is so mueh 


though a reason can scarcely be assigned wdiy 
they should he hated ; and who, if their go<td 
qualities and actions sometimes force a commeii- 
dution, have their ])anegyric ahvays C4mcluded 
with confessions of disgust ; “ he is a goockmaii, 
hilt 1 caiiijot like him.’' Surely such ticrsons 
have sold the esteem of the world ut>too low a 
pri<'»‘, since they have lost one of the rewards of^ 
virtue, ivithout gaining the profits of wickedness. 

This ill econumy of fame is sometimes the ef- . 
feet of stupidity: men whose perceptions are 
languid and sluggi'^h, who iHineiit nothing but 
loss of moneyi and fe(d nothing but a blow, are 
often at a difficulty to guess wdiy they*arc en- 
compassed w’ith enemies, though (hey neglect 
all those arts by which men are endeared to one 
another. I'hey comfort themselves that they ] 
have livi*d irreproachably; that none can charge 
them with having endangered his life, ordiiniu- 
isJied his possessions; and therefore con^u||le 
that they suffer by some invincible fatality, or 
impute the malice of their neighbours to igno- 
riinee or envy, 'lliey wrap themselves up in 
their iTjiiocence, and enjoy the congratulations 
of their own hearts, without knowing or sus^ 
pectiiig that they are everyday deservedly in- | 


enraged, that it is never quietly endured, exce]»t 
in those who can reward the patience which 
they exact ; and insolence is generally surrouud- 
ed only by such whose bitseness inclines them 
to think nothing iusuppoi‘tuble that pn»duces 
gain, ayd w'Jto can laugh at scurrility and 
rudeness with a luxurious table and an upua 
purse. 4b 

But though all wanton provocatioii'j and con- 
temptuous insolence arc to diligently avoid- 
ed, there Js no less dtyiger in timid coTupliance 
and tame resignatiorA It is c(‘nnn<m for soft 
and fearful tempers to give themselves up im- 
plicitly to the direcibui of the bold, the turbu- 
lent, and the overbeiwing ; of those whom they 
do not believe wdser or betKT than themselves ; 
to recede from the best designs w here opi>ositioii 
must be cTicountered, and to full olf from virtue 
for fear of censure. 

Some firmness and resolution is necessary to 
the distffiaigc of duty ; but it is a very unhappy 
state of life in which the necessity of such strug- 
gles freqtytjntly occurs ; for no man is defeated 
without some resentment, which will he con- 
tinued with obstinacy while he believes himself 
ill the right, and exerted with bitterness, if even 


cun ing resentments, b} withholding from those 
with whom lliey converse, that regard, or ap- 
pearance of regard, to which evei'y one is entit- 
led by the customs of the world. 

There are many injuries which almiist every 
man feels, though he does not complain, and 
wliich, upon (Ijuhc w^hom virtue, elegance, or 
vanity, have made delicate and tender, fix deep 
and lasting inipi'esslons ; as there are many arts 
of graeiuusness and conciliation, which arc to be 
pra«*tised without expense, and by which those 
may be made our friends, who have never re- 
ceived from us any real benefit. Such arts, 
when they include neither guilt nor meanness, 
It is surely reasonable to learn, Jbr who would 
want that love which is so easily to be gained ? 
And such Injuries ai*e to be avoided: for who 
would be hated without profit ! 


I to his own conviction he is detected in the 
I wrong. • « 

Even thougli no regard be had to the external 
consequences of contrariety and dispute, it must 
he pmuful to a worthy mind to put others in 
pain, and then' will be danger Jest the kindest 
nature may be vitiated by too long a custom of 
debate and contest. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with Insen- 
sibility by many of my coirespoudenta, who be- 
lieve their contributions unjustly neglected. 
And, indeed, when 1 sit before a pile of papers, 
of which each is the production of laborious 
study, and the offspring of a fond parent, I, whs 
know the passions of an author, cannot remem* 
ber bow* long they have lain in my boxes unre* 
gai’ded, without imagining to myself the vari- 
ous changes of soii'ow', impatience, and resent- 
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mentj . vvliich the writers must liave felt in this 
tedious interval. 

These reflections are still more awakened, 
wbhn, upon perusal, 1 find some of them calUng* 
for a place in the next paper, a place wtiich they | 
have never yet obtained : others writing in a ! 
style of superiority and haughtiness, aa secure 
of deference*, and above fear of criticism ; others 
humbly offering their weak assistance with soft- 
ness and submission, which they believe im- 
possible to be resisted ; some introducing their 
compositions with a menace of tlie contempt 
which he that refuses them wijl incur ; others 
Applying privately to the booksellers for their 
interest and solicitation ; every one hy different 
ways endeavouring to seedre the bliss of public 
cation. I cannot but consider myself as placed 
in a very incommodious situation, wh^e 1 am 
forced to repress confidence, which it is pleasing 
to indulge, to repay chilitles with appearances 
of neglect, and so frequently to offend those by 
whom I never was offended. 

X know well how rarely an author, fired with 
the beauties of his new composition, contains 
his raptures in his own bosom, and hojv natu- 
Xally he imparts to his friends his expectation of 
4kown ; and as 1 can easily conceive the eager* 
ness with which a new paper is snatched up, 
by one who expects to find it filhnl with his own 
production, and perhaps ^las called his compan- 
ions to share the pleasure of a second perusal, 1 
grieve for the disappointment which he is to feed 
at the fatal inspection. XI is hopes, however, 
do not yet forsake him ; he Is certain of giving 
lustre the next day. The next day comes, and 
again he panto with expectation, and having 
dreamed of laurels and Parnassus, casts his eyes 
upon the baiTen page, with which he is doomed 
never more to he delighted. 

For such cruelty what atonement can be 
made ? For such calamities what alleviation can 
bo found? I am afraid that the mischief already 
done must be without reparation, and all that 
deserves my care is prevention for the future. 
Let therefore the next friendly contributor, 
whoever he be, observe the cautions of Swift, 
and write secretly^in his own chamber, with- | 
out rommunlcating hh design to his nearest 
friend, for the nearest friend will be pleased 
with an opportunity of laughing. Let him 
carry it to the post himself, and wait in silence 
for the event. If it is published and praised, he 
may then declare himself the author ; if it be 
suppressed, he may wonder in private without 
much Vexation j and if it be censured, he may 
jiiin in the cry, and lament the diilness of the 
writing generation. 
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The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 

TO TXIE RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

X AK always pleased when 1 sec literature made 
useful, and scholars descending from that eleva- 
tion, which, as it raises them above common 
life, must likewise hinder them from beholding 
the ways of men otherwise than in a cloud of 
bustle and confusion. Xlaviiig lived a life of 
business, and remarked how seldom uny occur- 
rences emerge for which great qualities arc re- 
quired, I have leame<l the necessity of regai’d- 
ing little things ; and though 1 do not pretend 
to give laws to the legislatoi's of mankind, or to 
limit the range of those powerful minds that 
carry light and httit tlwough all the regions of 
knoivledge, yet I have long thought, that the 
greatest pai*t of those who lose themselves in 
studies by which 1 have not found that they 
grow much wiser, might, with more advantage 
both to the public and themselves apply their 
understandings to domestic arts, and store their 
minda with axioms of humble prudence and 
private economy. 

Your iaie paper on frugality was very de- 
^nt and pleasing, but, in my opinion, not suf- 
ficiently adapted to common readers, who pay 
little regard to the music of periods, the artifice 
of connection, or the arrangement of the flowers 
of rhetoric ; but require a few ]>laiii and cogent 
instructions, which may sink into the mind by 
their ovAi weight. 

Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of 
the world , so beneficial in its various forms to 
every rank of men, from the highest of human 
potentates, to the lowest labourer or artificer ; 
and the miseries which the neglect of it pro- 
ducer are so numerous and so grievous, that it 
ought to be recommended with every variation 
of address, and adapted to every class of under- 
standing. 

Whe^er th(»se w'ho treat morals as a science 
will allow frugality to be numbered among the 
virtues, I have not thought it necessary to in- 
quire. For X, who draw my opinions from a 
careful observation of the world, am satisfied 
with knowing what is abundantly sufiicient 
for practice, that if it he not a virtue, it is, at 
least, a quality, which can seldom exist with- 
out some virtues, and without which few vir- 
tues can exist. X'rugality may be termed tlie 
daughter of Prudence, the sister of Temperance, 
and the parent of liberty. lie that is ex- 
travagant will quickly become jKior, and po- 
verty will enforce dependance, and invite cor- 
ruption ; it will almost always pi‘oduce a pas- 
sive compliance with the wickedness of othera; 
and there are few who do not learn by degrees 
to practise thbse crimes which they ceue to 
censure. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind seem una&l- 
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moua enough in abhorring it aa destructiye to 
happiness ; and all to whom want is terrible 
upon whatever principle, ought to think them- 
selves obliged to learn the sage maxims of our 
parsimonious ancestors, and attain the salutary 
arts of contracting expense j for without fru- 
gality none ran be rich, and with it very few 
would be poor. 

To most other acts of virtue or exertions of 
wisdom, a concurrence of many circumstances 
8 necessary, some previous knowledge must be 
attained, some uncommon gifts of nature pos- 
sessed, or some opportunity produced by an ex- 
tniordinary combination of things ; but the 
mere power of saving what is already in our 
hands, must be easy of acquisition to every 
mind ; and as the example of ilacon may show, 
that the highest intellect cannot safely neglect it, 
a thousand instances will every day prove, that 
tilt* meanest may practice it with success. 

Kiche.s cannot be within the reach of great 
numbers, because to be rich is to possess more 
than is commonly placed in a single hand ; and, 
if many could obtain the sum which now makes 
a man wealthy, the name of wealth must then 
be transfen*ed to still greater accumulations. 
11 ut 1 am not certain that it is equally impossi- 
ble to exempt the lower classes of mankind from 
poverty ; because, though whatever lic the wealth 
of the community, some will always have least, 
and he that has less than any other is compara- 
tively poor ; yet I do not see any coaetiv^ neces- 
sity that many should be without the iiidispensi- 
ble conreiiiences of life j but am sometimes 
inclined to imagine, that, casual calamities ex- 
cepted, there iniglit, by universal prudence, be 
procured a universal exemption from want; 
and that he who should happen to have least, 
might iiotwitlistanding have enough. * • 

lliit without entering too far into speculations 
which 1 do not remember that any political oal- 
ciihitor has attempted, and in wdiich the mo.st 
perspicacious reasoiier may be easily bewildered, 
it is evident that they to W’hom Pivividcnce has 
allotted no other care hut of their own fortune 
and their c wn virtue, wdiich make far the greater 
part of mankind, have suflicient incitements to 
personal frugality, since, whatever might be its 
general eflect u|K>n provinces or nations, by 
which it is never likely to be tyied, we know 
with certainty, that there is scarcely any indi- 
vidual entering the wnrld, who, by prudent par- 
simony, may not reasonably promise himself a 
cheerful rompeteucAt in the decline of life- 

The pT(KS]>ect of penury in age is so gloomy 
and terrifying, that every man who looks before 
him must resolve to avoid it; and it must be 
avoided generally by the science t>f sparing. For, 
though in every age there are soin^ who by bold 
adventures, or by favourable accidents, rise sud- 
denly to riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge 
hopce of such rare events : and the bulk of man- 


kind must owe their afilueiijce to small and gra- 
dual profits, below which their expense must be 
resolutely reduced. « 

You must not therefore Jhink me sinking be- 
low the dignity of a practical philosopheif, when 
I recommend to the consideration of your read- 
ers, fi*om the statesman to the apprentice, a po- 
sition replete 'with mercantile wisdom, .icf itcnrty 
saved is two^jtence got ; which may, I think, he 
accommodated to all conditions, by observing not 
only that they who pursue any lucrative em- 
ployment will save time when they forbear ex- 
pense, and that\he time may be employed to the 
increase of pi*ofit ; hut that they who are above 
^ilch minute consi derations will find, by every 
vic^tory over appetite or passion, new strength 
added tq the mind, will gain the power of refus- 
ing those solicitations by which the young and vi- 
vacious are hourly assaiilted,and in time set them- 
selves above the reach of extravagance and folly. 

It may, -perhaps, be inquired by those who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the 
just measure of frugality ? and when expense, 
not absolutely necessary, degenerates into pro- 
fusion ?* To such questions no general answer 
can be returned ; since the liberty of spendingum^ 
or necessity of parsimony, may be varied with- 
out end by diflferent circumstances. It may, 
however, be laid down as a ruft never to be 
broken, that a man's t^untai'^ cjjimse Movld not 
GFceed his revenue, A maxim so obvious and in- 
controvei’tible, that the civil law ranks the pi'O- 
digal with the madman, and debars them equal- 
ly from the conduct of their own affairs. An- 
other precept arising from the former, and indeed 
included in it, is yet necessary to he distinctly 
impressed upon the warm, the fanciful, and the 
brave; Let no man anticipate ttnccrlain profits. 
Let no mail presume to spend upon hopes, to 
trust his own abilities for means of deliverance 
from penury, to give a loose to liis jiresentdesii’es, 
and leave^he reckoning to fortune or to virtue. 

To these cauiion-s, which I suppose are, at 
least among the graver part of mankind, undis- 
puted, I will add anotlier, Let no man squander 
against his indination, 'JVith this precept it may 
be, perhaps, imagined ea^y to comply ; yet if 
those whom profusion has buried in prisons, op 
driven into banishment, were examined, it 
would be found tliat very f«w were ruined by 
their own choice, or purchased pleasure with tho 
loss of their estates ; but that they suffered 
them.selves to be borne tnvay by the violence oi 
those with whom they conversed, suid yielded re- 
luctantly to a thousand prodigalities, either from 
a trivial emulation of wealth and spirit, or a 
mean fear oi contempt and ridicule ; an emula- 
jiou for the prize of folly, or the dread of the 
laiigh*of fools. 

, I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

SorKRON. 
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*Crescunt tamen 

Cm'tm neseio quii^s&nper tthest reU « hor . 

Bttt« While in heap* hia 'wick.ed wealth aaoende, 

Ho is not of his wish possess'd ; 

Thoro's something wanting still to make him hless*d. 

FBANCXS. 


have been induced to try new metuures by 
general inconstancy, which always dreams of 
happiness in novelty, or by a gloomy disposi- 
tion, which is di^usted in the same degree 
with every state, and wishes every scene of life 
to change as soon as it is beheld. Such men 
found high and low stations equally unable to 
satisfy the wishes of a distempered mind, and 
were unable to shelter themselves in the closest 


As the love of money has been, in all ages, one 
of the passions that have given great disturbance 
to the tranquillity of the world, there is no topic 
more eppioudy treated by the ancient moralists 
than the folly of devoting the heart to the ac- 
cumulation of riches. They who are^quaintod 
with these authors need not be told how riches 
excite pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever 
they are mentioned ; with what numbers of ex- 
amples the danger of large possessions is illus- 
trated ; and how all the powers of reason and 
eloquence have been exhausted in endeavours to 
eradicate a desire, which seems to have en- 
trenched itself too strongly in tiio mind to be 
driven out, and which, perhajis, had not lost its 
power, even over those who declaimed against 
J|t, hut would have broken out in the poet or the 
sage, if it had been excited by opportunity, and i 
Invigorated by the approximation of its proper 
ol()ect. « 

U"heir arguments havcFbeen, indeed, so unsuc- 
eessful, that 1 know mSt whether it can be 
shown, that by all the wit andi'eason which this 
ftvourite cause has ctiUed forth, a single convert 
was ever miuie ; that even one man has refused 
to be rich, when to he rlidi was in his power, | 
from the conviction of thr^ gi'cater lui]>pines8 of 
a narrow fortune ; or disburdened liimself of j 
wealth when he had tried its inquietudes, mere- 
ly to enjoy the peace and leisure and security of j 
a mean and uneiivicd state. I 

It is true, indeed, that many have neglcrted ! 
opportunities of raising themselves Uj iionoitrs 
and to wealth, and rejected tl^jii kiud<‘.st ofTers | 
of fortune : hut bovi'cver their modei'otion may 
be boasted by themsel/cs, or admired by suth as j 
only view them at a distance, it will be, per- ; 
haps, seldom l!bartd that*liiey value riches less, | 
but that tliey dread labour or danger more ' 
than oihei-s ; they are unable to rouse them- j 
s<‘lvcs to action, to strain in the nwe of competb | 
tiiui, or to stand the shock of contest; but! 
though they, therefore, de< line the toil of climb- 
ing, they nevertheless wish thcndisielves aloft, ‘ 
and would willingly enjoy wliat they d;ire n«it ' 


retreat from disapjwintment, solicitude, and 
misery. 

Yet though these admonitions have been thus 
neglected by those, who either enjoyed riches, 
I or were, able to procure them, it is not rashly to 
; be determined that they are altogether without 
j use; for since far the greatest part of mankind 
' must be confnea to conditions Cyornpamtively 
me&i, and placed in situations from which they 
naturally look up with envy to the cminen<*<*s 
before them, those writers cannot be thought ill 
employed that have administered remedies to 
discontent almost universal, by showing, that 
what we cannot reach may vc‘ry well bo for- 
bornd, that the inequality of distribution, at 
which we murmur, is for the most part less 
than It scorns, and tluit the greafness, which we 
i^aduiirc at a distance, has iniicb fewer advant- 
ages, and much less splend<uir, wdieii we are 
Sttlfered to approach it. 

It is the busiriejss of moralists to detect the 
frauds of fortune, and to show that she imftosfw 
upon tl|e careless eye, by a quick succession of 
shadows, which will shrink to nothing in the 
gripe ; that she disguises life in extruksic orna- 
ments, which serve only f»)r show, and are laid 
aside in the hours of solitude, and of pleasure ; 
and that when greaf ness jispires either to feli- 
city or to wisdom, it shakes oif those distinc- 
ffcoiffe which dazzbj the gazer, and awe the sup* 
Till cant. 

It may be remarkiMl, that they whose condi- 
tion has not afforded them the light of moral or 
religious instruction, and who collect all their 
bteas by their own eyes, and digest them by 
their own understandings, seem to consider 
lho.se who are pbieed in ranks of remote superi- 
ority, as almost another and higher species of 
beings. As themselves have know'ii little other 
misery than the consi^uences of want, they are 
wdth difficulty persuaded that wdiere there Is 
wealth there ran be sorrow, or that those who 
glittor in digTiity, and glide along in alflueiice, 
can be acquainted with pains and cares like those 
which lie heavy uiwn the rest of mankind. 


*^‘*^*’- i This prejudice is, Indeed, confined to tho 

Oihers have retired from high stations, and lowest meaiiuess, and the darkest ignorance; 
rolvuiarily condemned themselves to privacy but it is so confined only because others have 
aud obscurity. But, even these w’ill not afforJl been shown its folly, ami its falsehood, because 
n^ny ociwslons of triumph to the phIloNd|dier ; it has been opposed in its progress by history 
^ they have comoiunly Cither quitted that only, and pbilosoplJy , and hindered from spreading Its 
they thoiight themselves unable to hold, infection by poucriul preseiwatives. 
prevented disgrace by resignation ; or they ^ The doctrine of the contempt of wealth* 
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though it has not been able to extinguish avarice 
or ambition, or suppress that reluctance with 
which a man passes his days in a state of inferi- 
ority, must, at least, have made the lower con- 
ditions less grating and wearisome,, and has con- 
sequently contributed to the general security of 
Life, by hindering that fraud and violence, rapine 
snd circumvention, which must have been pro- 
lu red by an unbounded eagerness of wealth, aris- 
ng from an unshaken conviction that to be rich 
s to be happy. 

Whoever finds himself incited, by some vio- 
lent impulse of passion, to pursue riches as the 
:hLcf end of being, must simdy be so much a^ 
[armed by the successive admonitions of those 
whose experience and sagacity have recxnn- 
meiided them as the guides of mankind, as to 
stop and considiT whether he is about to cn|;age 
in an undertaking that will reward his toil, and ; 
to examine, before iie rushes to wealth, through 
riglit and wrong, what it will confer when he [ 
has acquired it; ; and his examination will seldom ' 
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Est allquid, ftiilfle malum per verba let are: 

Hoc querulam Frogmen ITaleyonen(}ue 
lloc e?at in solo quare Faantlus antro 
Voce fa tigaret Lctnnla saxa .sua, 

Sttangulat inclusus dolor, atgue extestuat intus : 
Cogitur et vires miUtiplicarc suas. o> id. 

Complaining oft gives respite to our gri^; 

From htmee the wretched Progne sought relief ; 
Hence the Pie antian chief his fate deplores. 

And vents his sorrow to the Lcmnian sliores : 

In vain by secrecy he would assuage 

Our cures ; cuifbeaPd they gather tenfold rage, 

r. LEWYS. 

« • 

It Is common to disthiguish men by the names 
of animals which they ai'e supposed to resemble. 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a lion, aud a 
statesman a fox, an extortioner gains tlie appel- 
lation of vulture, and a fop the titJe of monkey. 
Tliere is also among the various anomalies of 
character, wliich a survey of the world exhibits. 


full to repress his ardour, and retard his violence. ' a species of beings in hiimao form, which may 
Wealth is nothing in itself, it is not useibl but | be properly marked out as the screech-owls of 
when it dejmrts from us ; its value is found otily mankiiifV. 

in th.it which it can purchase, which, If we sup- These screech-owls seem to be settled in an 
pose it put to Its beat use by those that possess it, ^opinion that the great business of life is to com- 
lecms not much to deserve the desire or en^^y of plain, and that they were born for no other pur- 
a wise man. It is certain that, with regard to p<w 5 e thjui to disturb the happiness of others, to 
cor]M>rcjvI enjoyment, money can neitlier open lessen the little comforts, and shorten the short 
new avenues to pleasure, nor block up the pas- pleasures of our condition, by painful rernem- 
sages of anguish. brances of the past, or melancholy prognostics of 

l)isease and infirmity still continue t(f torture the future ; their only care is to crush the rising 
and enfeeble, perhaps cxfis]>«rated by lnxui*y, or hope, to damp the kindling transport, and allay 
promot'd by 8<»ftnes8. With respect to the the golden hours of gayety with the hateful 


mind, it has rarely been observed, that wealth dross of grief and suspicion. 

contributes much to quicken the discernment, To those whose weakness of spirits, or timid U 
enlarge the caf>acity, or elevate the imagination ; ty of temper, subjects them to impressious from 
bat may, by hiring flattery, or laying diligLIncie others, and w’bo are apt to suffer by fascination, 
asleep, confirm error and harden stupidity. and catch the contagion of misery, it is ex- 

Wealth cannot confer greatness, for nothing i tremely* unhappy to live within the compass of 
cun make tliat gi'eat, which the decree of nature ; a screech-owl’s voice ; for it will often fill thehr 
lias ordained to be little. The bramble may be ! oars in the hotir of dejection, terrify them with 
placed in a hot-bed, but can never become an | apprehensions which their own thoughts would 
oak. Even royalty itself is not able to give that never have produced, and sadden, byintrnded 
dignity which It happens not to find, but oppres- sorrows, the day which might have been passed 
8C8 feeble minds, though it may elevate the in amusements or in business ; it will burden 
strong. I'he world has been governed in the the heart with unnecessbry discontents,^ and 
name of kings, whose existence has scarcely weaken for a time that love of life which is ne- 
been perceived by any real eifects beyond their cessary to the vigorous prosecution of any un- 
ow'u palaces. dertaking. 

When therefore the desire of wealth is taking Though 1 have, like the rest of mankind, many 

hold of the heart, let us l<K>k round and see how failings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by eit er 
It operates upon those whose industry orfortnne friends or enemies, been charged with supersti- 
has obtained It. When we find them oppressed tion ; I never count the company I 

with their own abundance, luxurious without ter, and I look at the new moon inditferently 
pleasure, idle without ease, impatient and qiieru- over either shoulder. I have, like most other 
lous in themselves, and despised or hated by the ijhilosophers, often heard the cui^oo without 
rest of mankind, we shall soon be convinced, monef in my pocket, and have been sometHiies 
that if the real wants of our Condition are reproached as fool-hardy for not turnip down 
aadsfied, there remains little to be sought ivith my eyes when a raven flew over my head. 1 
sotidtodei or desired with eagerness. ) never go home abruptly because a enakc eresses 
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my ir»y, .iior liaT« any particular dread of a 
eUmacterIcal year yet I confess that, with all 
mv soom of old women, and their tales, I con- 
sider it as an unhappy day when 1 happen to 
he grated, in the hoomlng, by Suspirius the 
screech-owl. 

I have now known Suspirius dfCy-eight years 
^ and months, and hare nerer yet passed^an 
‘ hour with him in which he has not made some 
attack upon my quiet. When we were first 
acquainted, his great topic was the misery of 
youth without riches ; and whenever we 
walked out together he solacedeme with a long 
enumeration of pleasures, which, as they were 
beyond the reach of my fortune, were withc^t 
the verge of my desires, *and which I shoulh 
never have considered as the objects of a wish, 
had not his unseasonable representatioift placed 
them in iny sight. , I 

Another of Ills topics is the neglect of merit, ! 
with which he never fails to amuse every man ^ 
whom he secs not eminently fortunate. If he 
meets with a young officer, he alwxiys infoi*ms | 
him of gentlemen whose personal courage is un- ; 
questioned, and whose military skill^ualifies 
them to command armies, that hare, notuuth- | 
standing all their merit, grown old with subal- j 
tern commissions. For a genius in the church, ’ 
he is always ^irovided with a curjicy for life. ^ 
The lawyer he infonnsiof many men of great > 
parts and deep study, who have never had j 
an opportunity to speak in the Gom*ts : and 
meeting Seremis the physician, ** Ah, doctor,** | 
says he, ** what, a-foot still, when so many { 
blockheads are rattling in their chai'iots? I ! 
t(dd you seven years ago that you would never j 
meet with encouragement, and I hope >ou will ' 
now take more notice, when J teU you that 
your Greek, and your diligence, and your hon- j 
esty, will never enable you to live like yonder j 
apothecary, who prescribes to his own shop, and • 
laughs at the physician.*’ ^ 

Suspirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
BiUthors in their way to the stage; persuaded 
nine and thirty merchants to retire from ^ 
prosperous trade for fear of bankruptcy, broke 
oiF a himdred and thirteen matches by prognos- 
tications of unhappintes, and enabled the small- 
pox to kill nineteen ladies, by perpetual alarms 
of the loss of beauty. 

Wlienever my i^l stars bring us together, 
he never falls to represent to me the folly of my 
pursuits, and informs me that we are much 
older tlian when we begun our acquaintance, 
that the infirmities of decrepitude are coming 
^ast upon me, that whatever I now get, I shall 
enjoy hut a little time, that fame is to a man 
tottering on the edge of the grave of very little 
importance, and that the time is at hand gvhe^ 

1 Ought to look for nO other pleasures then a 
dinner and an easy chair. e 
7 he pom 4m in his unhsmoniotis strain. 


displayingpresent miseries, and foreboding mon^ 
every syliablo^ is loaded 
with misfortune, and death is always brought 
near^ to the view. Yet, what always raises 
my resentment and indignation, I do not per- 
ceive that his mournful meditations have much 
effect upon himself. Fie talks and has long 
talked of calamities, without discovering other- 
wise than by the tone of his voice that he feels 
any of the evils which he bewaUs or threatens, 

I but has the same habit of uttering lamentations, 
as others of telling stories, and bills into expres- 
I sioiis of condolence for past, or apprehension of 
; future mischiefs, as all men studious of their 
' ease have recourse to those subjects upon which 
they can most fluently or copiouHlty discoume. 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they de- 
stroyed all their cocks, that they miglit dream 
I out their morning dreams without disturbance. 
Though 1 would not so fur promote effeminacy 
as to propose the Sybarites for an example, yet 
since there is no man so corrtipt or foolish, but 
something useful may be learned from hi in, 1 
could«wish that, in imitation of a people not 
often to be copied, some regulations might be 
made to exclude screech-owls from all company, 
^as the enemies of mankind, and (wufiiie them to 
some proper receptacle, where they may mingle 
sighs at leisure, and thicken the gloom of one 
another. 

Thmpr&phet of evilf says Homer’s Agamem- 
non, thou never forctdh'St file hut ihejoyiif 
thy hcai^ is to jrredkl misforluws. Whoever is of 
the same temper, might there find the means 
of indulging his thoughts, and improving his 
vein of denunciation, and the Hock of screech- 
owls might hoot higether without injury to the 
rest of the world. Yet, though I have so little 
l(jjndn<»is for tills dark generation, I am very 
far from intending to debar the soft and tender 
mind from the privilege of complaining, when 
the sigh arises from the desire not of giving 
pain, but of gaining ease. To hear complaints 
with patience, even when cxkmplaints are vain, 
is one of the duties of friendship ; and though it 
must be allowed that he suffers most like a hero 
that hides bis grief in silence, 

Spem vulta simulate premit altum cords dolorem 

Hut vuterard smiles conct ard bis inward smart. 

DRYDEK. 

yet it cannot be denied, that he who complains 
acts like a man, like a social being, who looks 
for help from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to 
many of the unhappy a source of comfort in 
hopeless distresses, as j contributes to recom- 
mend them to themselves, by proving that they 
have not lost the regard of others ; and Heavei 
seems to indluate Uic duty even of barren com- 
passion, by inclining us to weep for evils which 
we cannot remedy. 
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— pltlcUrum quid turpe, quid dtHe, quid 
non, 

t>i9Hlus ae mclUn CkrifHppoU 4lc|r. 

ikoat. 

workif tho beaattful md bate contain, ' , 

Of vice and vittne more inatsMtativa ruW, 

Tti %n aU the »obbr aagea of the lolMioIa. XEiiKCfs. 

All joy or sorrow for the h^pplDom or Cjsla^l- 
ties of others is produced by aii act of imi^- 
nation, that remixes the eront . howexer 0cti* 
tious, or approximiMies it howem remote, by 
placing us, for^ time, in the eonditioa qi him 
whose fortune we contemplate ; eo that we feel, 
while the deception lasts, whaierer motions 
would be excited by the same good or eyil hap- 
pening to ourselves. 

Our passions are therefore tnore strongly 
moved, in proportion as we can more rea^y 
adopt the pains or phtaanre proposed to our 
minds, by recognising them ae once our omn, or 
considering them as naturally incident to our 
state of life. It is not easy for the most artful 
writer to give us an interest in happiness or 
misery, which we think ourselves never likely 
to feel, and with which we have never yet been 
mside acquainted. Histories of the downfall of 
kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are read 
with graat tranquillity: the imperial tragedy 
pleases common auditors only by Its of 
urimment and grandeur of ideas; and the man 
whose faculties have been engrossed by^business,, 
and whose heart never fluttered but at the rise 
or fill of stocks, wonders bow the atteati<m can 
be seixed, or the aifeollon agitated^ by a tale of 
love. * 

Those parallel eireamstances and klndreu 
images to which we readily oonfbinn our minds, 
are, above alltothers writings^ to be found In 
narratives of the lives of particular persons ; and 
ttierefore no species '*of ivritltig seems more 
worthy of cultivation titan blographyi . since 
none can be more delightful or more useful, 
none can more eertainly enehftin the heart by 
irresistible interest, or more Widely dilFdse in- 
struction to every divmii^ of tondltlon. * ^ 
The general and rapid narratives of history, 
which involve a thousand fortunes in the busi- 
ness of a day, and complicate innumerable inci- 
dents in one great transaction,, aS»d lea- 
sons applicable to private wbleh derltes its 
comforts and its wretohedneaa from ^e.rfgltt or 
wiung management of things, which nothing 
but their frequency makes considerably^ Biroo 
fi nonfirnt pudidk, says PUny, and whicli emt 
have no place in those rdations wldda netar 
descend Inflow tho epnaultatiop ofrheiiates, the 
asmiesi imdiho wfliemes of coa^pira* 

tors, 

I hate often thought that tbeyo haa rarely 


1«5 

passed it lifr of Whldh a Jadteiopa 
narrative nk be usMul* For»<' not oiedy 
every ny^ has, In masenf the woHd, 

great niinhi^ ifr lUtoiaatno Rendition hlm- 
sdf, to , whqm lUe hklstah^ and miecaiTlagaii^ 
esmpin imd rioi^lents, erould bt ib^ bcmnedlate 
and apparent lyn; hot Is fyeh; a tpnlform- 
Uy 'Jn the state of man, considered aps^ from 
adventitiima.end sefstrable de<xn^^ and dis- 
guises, that there is scarce any possibility of 
good or lU, hut is common to bmnani kind. . A 
great part of tbg time of those who are placed 
at the greatest distance by fortune, or by tem-r 
p^, must Vnavoidably pass in the same man- 
Iter ; and though, whdn the claims of nature are 
satisfled, caprice, and vanity, and accident, begin 
to produce discriminations and peculhu’ities, yet 
the eye Is not very heedful or quick, which can- 
not discover^ the same causes stUl terminating 
their ittflueyce in the same effects, though some- 
times accelerated, sometimes rotariled, or per- 
plexed by multiplied combinations. We are all 
prompted by the same motives, all deceived by 
the samg fallaeies, ail animated by hope, ob- 
structed by danger, entangled by desire, and se- 
^duced by pleasure. 

It la frequently objected to relations of parti- 
cular lives, that they are not di|tingulshed by 
any striking or wonderful vicimitudes, I'ho 
scheiar, who passed his life among his hooks, 
the merchant, who conducted only his own af- 
fairs, the prl4st, whose sphere of action was not 
extended beyond thjt of his duty, are consider- 
ed as no Jumper objects of public regard, how- 
ever'ithey- m%ht have excelled in their several 
stathms, virhatever might h^ve been their learn- 
ing, intsgifltyy ond pioty* But this n^on arises 
from fbb^ measures of excellence and dignity, 
and mnnl be eradiesAed by considering, that, in 
tbe eatedas' of uuoorrupited reason, what is of 
most nia 1| of most value. 

Jt la, indeed, hot improper to take honest ad- 
vantif^ Of pft^tSdice, and to gain attention by 
j|eel»hrbted nhme ; but the business of the bio- 
gra{^ la ofren to pass slightly over those per- 
fbrmancsa and incidanm, which produce vulgar 
greatness, to lead thbughts into domestic 
^ivaoies, and display the minute details of datiy 
life, where exterior appendages are east aside, 
and men exM wh other only by prudence and 
by virtue. The account of ThnanUS is, with 
great pTOpdety, said by its author to have' been 
written, diat It might lay open to poslwlty the 
private and flsmiliar character of that man, c^i- 
Jui tngmVm ev miU oflhi 

$6piper mtmhm, i^hose candour and genius vfiH 
to ^ end of time ^ byh}a trviti^ preserved 
tl admira^n. 

There are many Invisible , drenmatanees 
! vvhlch, wUbther we read as hfei|nlV«rs after na- 
I tnralor moral Imowledge, wMker Wlntend 
I to enlarge our sdenee, or ItMunaae virtuAi 
F : 
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m moT* impiirtanf public occuiTeuct^. 
T^iis S9Uo9^ the master of uaturs, 

IKK; in Wa nccpunt 4tf CataJjn^ |o re- 

}hat ^ woni <iw o§aH 

ns an indicnticiii nf a mii^ reyolvhijj soipe-* 
thing with violent commotioii* , !(hus ihs story 
Mdwotbon ,a^r4s a striking Isstur* on t^s 
value of time, by informhig ua» tl^t when he 
fnade an appointment, he expoete^ not only the 
hour but the minute to he hxe4 that tlie day 
might not iron out in the Idlliiiess of suspense: 
and all the plans snd.etttcr|pr^m of t)e Witt 
ai j now of loss importiuiee the world ^an 
that part of hi^ personal chpracter^ wmch re- 
presents him as ^ kitheaUh^ mid fi£g^g^ 

^ ids Zj/Jf, . , 

But biography has often h^n allotted to 
writers who seem very little, acquainted with 
the nature of their task, or very negligent about 
the performance. They rardiy afford any oth^ 
account than might be eoUected tirom public 
paperss but imagine themselves writing a life 
when tliey exhibit a cbronologit^ series of ao- 
tjoits or pi%fcnnent8 j and so little r^^ard the 
manners or behaviour of their heroes, mat more 
knowledge may be gained of atnan's real chav* 
acter, byashoi*t con versatlim with one of bis ^ 
servants, than from a formal luad studied iiarni^ 
tivcj begun with his pefUgree, and ended with 
his thueral« ' , 

, If now and then they condescend to infsnn 
the world of ^particular facts, thsy nre not al- 
ways so happy as to select the most Important 
1 know not well what advAitage posterity can 
receive firom tlie only dreumstance by which 
Tickdl has distinguished Addison from thereat 
of mankind, the inr^Uvrit^ ^ his jmlse: nor can 
1 think myself oyer-paid for ti^e time spent in 
reading the life of Jdi^erb, by ^heing enabled ^ 
relate, idW ihg to^-ned biog^ that Main 
herb bad two pri^minant options ; one, that 
the loosely of a sitiglo Woman mi^t destroy 
all her bdasi of andeht descent f the other, 
the French beggars niiids hte Tt?y iWW»P^ly 
and barbarously pf nim Oen^utn^ 

because either wo^ In^uded ^is sense pf both. 

There aril, Jn 4 eed,#Bdme imta^lj«wW 
these narrativfi d^ bysudh Os 

were not JiMriio give tnhoh ihitrnotlon or d^ 
light, sad why s^OonnW of |^rtio|dar per- 
sons m barren ifsd ns^^;. If h life .W 
sd til) Interest and iuyy arb id an end, we may 
hops for importhdity, but jSc^^it little 1^- 
t^igepee; glve^c^* 

imd «vah^ 

sadh as ^ 

0"'i^{taay be' easily 

' )aioWle<%e ■m^ay*' b^ test ^ in ^ 


>mparting it, and how soon a succession ol 
copies will lose all resemblance of the original. 

If the biographer writes fiom jjtersona) know- 
ledge, and makes haste to gratliy the public 
curiosity, there is danger least his Interest, his 
fc^, ids gratitude,, or his tendci'ness, overpower 
hiif^dejUty, ' Slid tempt him to conceal, if not, to 
invent. T^fiere arc igpny who think it an act 
of piety to hide the faults or failings of tlieir 
friends, even when they can no longer jl|uffer by 
theij%^j^^^eeti^ we therefore seawtole ranks 
of with panegyric, 

and not but by 

extrinsic 

rememi^t^ when^, 1 fftid myself 

It^n^ to^ pity a cr<nill^, that thOre if like-' 
to the ^untry.** If We oa^e 
mmory of the dead, there is yet 
nore respect to be pitdd to ktmwhsdge, to virtue, 


and to truth. 
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jPaisus honor Jut'aff et laeodf^ infamia terrt'i 
Qyem, nisi mendoxittn ^iAettilacem t hor. 

False prnise can ebann, unreal shMtne eontroul- > 
Whom, bat a vicious or a sickly soul ?— 

VKAVCIS. 

• TO THE EAMBLEU. 

Sia, 

Iv Is extremely vexations to a man of eager and 
thirsty curiosity to be placed at a great distenro 
iVom the fountain of intelligence, and not only 
never to receive the cun^t of report till It has 
iaiSated the greatest part of the nation, but at 
last to find it mudded In its course, and corrupt- 
ed with taints or ^mlxtnres from ei^ery channel 
through which it flowed. 

One of the chief pleasures of my life Is to 
hear what pasms in the world, to know whitt 
are Ihe schemm of ^e politic, the aims of the 
hoey, .pud the hopes of the ambitious $ what 
clUmges of public iheasures are approaching ; 
who le likely to be crushed^ ,00 foBision of 
pittles ; who is dlmbin|^itir0e top of power, 
tmd who is tottedni^IPpite precipice of dis- 
grace. But as it Omfimon for us to de- 

dre most what we are least qualified to obtain, 
l%ye suderCd this appetite of news to out. 
grow all the gratificftioiu which my present 
id^ilon c,Wn afford it; for being placed in a 
|iytdoto counttT, 1 atd ooudinhned always ts 
wm^niid thp future wi0 the past, to fonn. 

ions of mnts no longer doubtful, 
to cnRB|d^ 0e expc^ency of schemes al- -< 
rt^dy executed or defeated. I am perplexed 
y^lll a perpetual deeeptlon in thy promts, like 
a tnmi pointi^ his telescope at a remote star. 
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'whi<^b bePore tbn light rpRches his 4 iye has for- 
■aken tho place ft*oin which it emitted. 

The mortification of being thuS’ always be- 
hind the active world In my refiec^ions and 
disicoveries; is exceedingly aggravated by the 
petulance of those whose health, or bnSineas, 
or pleasure, brings them hither from London. 
For, without considering the lii»ttperabl«lt||»« 
ad vantages of my condition^ and the unavolda^ 
We ignorance which abj^oe must ptoduc#, 
they often treat me with the utmost snpercil^ 
iousness of contempt, for not knowing what no 
human 8aga<‘ity 'can discover j and sometimes 
seem to consider me as a* wretch searoelyVor- 
thy of human converse, when I happen to talk 
of the fortune of a bankrupt, or propose the 
healths of the dead, when I warn them of mis- 
chiefs already incurred, or wish for meaihires 
that have been lat^y takefi. They seem to 
attribute to the superiority of their intellects 
what they only owe to the accident of their 
conditions, and think themselves indisputably 
entitled to airs of insolenct^ and anthbrity, when 
they find another ignorant of facts, which, he^ 
cause they echoed In the streets of l^ondon, they ! 
suppose equally public in all other lAaces, and i 
known where they could neithor be seen, relat-^J 
ed, nor conjectured. 

To this haughtiness they are indeed too much 
encouraged by the respect which, they receive 
amongst us, for no other reason than that they 
come from London. For no sooner is the ar- 
rival of one of these disseminators of kndwiedge 
known in the country, than we crowd about 
him from every quarter, and by innumerable 
inquiries flatter him into an opinion of Ids own 
importance. lie sees himself surrounded by 
multitudes, who propose their doubts, and re* 
for their controversies, to him, as to a balxtg 
descended from some nobler reglou, and he 
grows on a sudden oraoulous and Infallible, 
solves all difficulties, and sets all objections at 
d'tfiance. 

There is, in my opinion, great reason for 
suspecting, that they sometimes take advantage 
of this reverential modesty, and impose upon 
rustic understandings, with a fiUse show of 
versal intelligence ; for 1 do not find that th^ 
are willing to own thcmsifives Ignorant of any 
thing, or that they dismiss any Inqnirjer with 
a positive and decisive answer. The court, the 
city, the park, and excfaangs, are to those men 
of unbounded observation Squally familiar, and 
they are alike ready to tell the hour at which 
stocks wiU rise, or the ministry be changed. 

A short residence at London entitles a man 
to knowledge, to wit, to politenem, and to a 
despotic and dictatorial power of prescribing to 
the rude multitude, whom he condescend# to 
honour with a biemdal visit; yet| 1 know not 
tvell upon what motives, 1 ha^e lately found 
^ui 3 ^s€lf inclined to cavil at this prescription, and 


to doubt whether U he not^ on some oecasiqne, 
proper to withhold our veneration, tUl we ato 
more autheii^caliy convinced of ^e merlls of 
thO'da^ani' 

Tt fs>w^ remedih^^ hire, tha^ about seven 
years agO, bad FrOlic, a #0)1 bpy^ /with lank 
hair, remarfcabld #br Storing egge^ and sacking 
thOm^ was taken from thO si^ool tn this parish, 
and sent up to Xondon to stddy die Isw. As 
ho had givehtoinodgst us no proofr of a genius 
designed by nature for extraordinary perform^ 
ances, he was, from the time of his departure, 
totally forgotten, nor was there any calk of his 
vices or virtues, his good or his ill fortune, till 
last fumiusr a report burst upon us, that Mr. 
t<'roliG' vtns come dowU^n the first post-chaise 
which this village had Men, having travelled 
with sifeh rapidity that one of his postilions 
had broken his leg, and another narrowly es- 
caped suffocation in a quitksand; but that .Mr. 
Frolic seemed totally luiconcerned, for such 
things were never heeded at London. 

Mr. Frolic next day npp^ped among the, gen- 
tlemen at their weekly meeting on the bowl- 
ing-green, and now were seen the effects of a 
London education. Ilis dress, his language, 

\ his ideas, were all new, and he did not much 
ende^ivour to conceal his contempt of every thing 
that differed from the opinions, s>r pi'actice, of 
the modish world. Hu sliowed us the deform- 
ity of our skirts and stoeves, informed us where 
hats of the proper size were to be sold, and re- 
commended to-us the reformation of a thousand 
absurdities in our clothes,, our cookery, and our 
cqnyertatlon. When any of his phrases were 
I nnintelUgihle, he could not suppress the joy of 
! confessed superiority, but frequently delayed 
the explanation, that he might enjoy his triumph 
over our barbarity, 

When 'ho Is pleased to entertain us with a 
story, tskes ckre to crowd into it names of 
streets, squares, and buildings, with which he 
knows we are unacquainted. Tho favourite 
topics of hisdisconrse are fhe pranks of drunk- 
i^sy and tW trick# put upon country gentlemen 
by porters bud ,Unk-boys. When he is with 
ladies, ho tells them of the innumerable pleas- 
ures to WhiOh he can introduce them ; hut never 
fhiis to hint how touch they will be deficient, at 
their first arrival, In the knowledge of tho 
town* What it is to know iAc tovoit, be has not 
indeed hiihqrto informed us, though there is no 
phrase so frequent in his mouth, nor any scieiirt 
which he appears to think of so great a valuer 
Of so difficult attainment. 

But my curiosity has been most sngagsd h| 
the recital of his own adventures tmd 'achieve** 
ments. I havb heard of the unhm of varlout 
iliaraigers in single persons, hut never met |riili 
such a constellation of grebi qdalities aa!lffi.is 
man’s norf at! ve affords. .Whato^^ bas di«^« 
gtoshed the kero; whatever has 'too 
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tlie low, ai*e all 
Frolic, «ir1ioie life liae, foi^ 
•evflU yei^ tt ir^gvlitr ibteroliais|te 

wii|g«tie^ aad vi^ liat 
isAix^tt in character tliat 

ii|j(i b<r fear^^ envied* adnolred; ^ " 

,^1. questioti whetlier all tite dfficera df.ihei*(»yal 
nii^y can liirlnjf together^ fru^ all their Jenirnala, 
* i l^Uectinn of so many wonderM eBe{q»e» as ibis 
. Ilian has known apon the Thainfe#on lyhi^ he 
has been a thousand abd a llioUsand times en 
the point of perishing, eomet^nee by iha»amiiors 
o; foolish i^omen In thil eaih^ hoaV eometimea 
by hUf^'own aclkiibwledgOd ilk paa* 

sing the river iii the dark, ^d sometimeii b^ 
shooting the bridge ||kdeV ^hioh he has ren^ 
countered mouiitainoua wavis anddreadfol cat- 
aracts. ^ * ' 

Nor less has been hU tembrity by land, nor 
fewer his haziuds. He has reeled wHh giddi- 
neas on the top of themanmnent ; he has crossed 
the street amidst the rush of coaches; he has 
been surrounded by robbers without number; 
he has headed partim at tfae^ playhouse; he has 
scaled the windows of every* toast, of erhatever 
condition ; he has been hunted for ndiole winters 
by his rivals; he has slept upoh bulks, he has^ 
cut chairs, he has bilked eoOchmen ; he has rso- 
cued his friends from the bailldb; has knocked 
down the Constable, has^uUied the justice, and 
performed many Other etploils, that have filled 
the toAvii wUh Wonder and with merriment, t 
But yet greater is the fame of his imderstand- 
ing than his bravery ; fiw he tnfonns us, that 
he Is, ih London, the established arbitrator of 
all points of honour, and the decirive judgo' of 
all performances of genius ; that no musiciil pet- 
former is in reputation till the opinion of Frtdic 
has ratified his pretensions; that the theatres 
’ suspend their sentence till bo begins the dap or 
hiss, in which ifil are to Concur; that no 
public entortsinbie^t hlDi' failed or^auoeeeded, 
but bi^itte be oppotiod or fav jored It; tiiat all 
cimhmret^m at fho gamlif - bsiii^ orb refinred 
to his dsiernihiajdiihi) sdSushi the «era- 

moniai at eirei^y asiehilxiy, dnfi prsserBxe* *owwy 
fiuddon of yl^tti^ or;^4fW. ^ , 

With evwy 

pap^cf the ddy, bo Is hkhhately aof^ 
and them am vWy pidto^'ol^r ||i the ^»te 

or army, of Wh^ ^;I«hi in- 

fiuei^ -liO^'b^ll^''hes& tdryfre^ 

quently cousulled both 

but lib 'iiine;b«.i|ot .yotVi^tta-:si|bi^ tb» naUon.. 
stmti ii[h^w Ww li li dndobtod to thi 
fiCuhnidrFiWji.' V!'' ' 

no#ltlii«taud^^ all d«i<dfijniiti«iks,^^ 

hither phrsmide wthafl Jto, ^ 

‘iSff ‘ ^ lobj^id, lUr ite ' any : jbnaoim 

• ■ -'• ;■ . •'■’i.c.'i 


on subjects known to tlio rest of the company, 
he has no advantage over us, but by catches of 
interruption, brisknesf of interrogation, and 
pertness of oontempt ; and therelbre if he has 
stunned the world with hfs name, and gained a 
place in the first ranks of humanity, I cannot 
but conclude^ dhat either a little understanding 
edibrs emUMhoe at London, or that Mr. Frolio 
thinks us unworthy of the exertion of his 
powers, or that his |malties are benumbed by 
rural stupidity, as uS msgnetic needle loses its 
animation in the polar dimes. 

>1 woidd hot, however, like many hasty philo- 
sophers, sabreh after the cause till I am certain 
of the efieet ; and therefore I desire to be inform- 
ed, whether you have yet hmrd the great name 
of Mr. Frolic* If he is celebrated by other 
tonnes than his own, I shall willingly, propa- 
gate his praise ; hut if he has swelled amongst 
us with empty boasts, mid honours confeired 
only by himself, I shalL treat him with rustic 
sineeiity, and drive him as an impostor from 
this part of the kingdom to some region of more 
credidity. 

I am, &e. 

B RuaicoLA. 

Ko. 08.] Satobsay, Octobxk 80, 1750u 

Abnc eg 0 TriptolenU cvpertm conscendere currui, 
3Jisit in ignotam qui rude semen humum : 

Nunc ego Mede<t velkm/rsBrntre dracones, 

Quqg hahuitfugiens arce, Corinthe, tua ; 

Nunc egojaciundas optarem sumere ffentiut, 

Shoe tmu, Perseu ; DmdaU^ Hve tuas, ovuh 

New would 1 mount bis ear, whose bounteuns lisi^d 
First aow^d with temdag seed the farrowM Inud ; 
Now to lledea*# di^cms fix my reins, 
t!fa|t swiftly bore her from Corinthian plains : 

Now oa Dwdaiian waxen pinions stray, 

which wafted Femvus an bis wav . 

F. LSWJS. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Bza,. 

I amt a young woman of a very large forttine, 
whhh, if my parents would have been persitad- 
ad to comply with tibe rules and customs of the 
polite part ^ mankind, might long since have 
'mieed me to the highest Imnours of the female 
world ; but so-stnmgcly bave^tbey hitherto con- 
trived to waste my life* that 1 am now on the bor- 
d^ of twenty, without having ever danced but at 
onr monthly AssemHy, or been toasted but among 
h fbw gentlemen of the neighbourhood, or seen 
any^oompany In whlifit it was worth a wish tc 
be dh^guished. 

, Ify fiither having impaired his patrimony In 
soBcitili^ a ^ace at court, at last grew wise 
to cease Ids pursuit * end, to impair th< 
c^iequencfii of e^epensive attendrace and iiegN^ 
ll^toof his afiaii^^manded a much ifidei 
than hlmsclfy who had liv^ In the tosltoahb 
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vroHfi till sh# wu iHmildered Man loeambraQM 
upon parties of pleasure, Bik4 m 1 ean coUeet 
A'om incidental informBtioiis, retited &ooi gay 
assemblies Just time enough to eseOipelK mertU 
ficatioii of uAlvenuUneg^eet. 

She was, however, still rich, and not yet 
wrinkled ; my father was too dletressfiilly em- 
barrassed to think much on any thing %ut 
the means of extrication, and though it is not 
likely that he wanted tl^ ^ellcaey which polite 
conversation will always pi^uee in miderstaitd- 
ings not remarkably defective, yet he was' con- 
tented with a match, by which he mij^ be set 
free from inconveniences that wmuld have de- 
stroyed all the pleasures of imagination, and 
taken from softness and beauty the power of 
delighting. 

As they were both somewhat disgusted 
their treatment in the world, and married, 
though without any dislike of each otlier, yet 
principally for the sake of setting themselves 
free from dependence on caprice or frshlon, they 
soon retired into the country, and devoted their 
lives to rural business and diverdons. * 

They had not much reason to regret the 
change of their situation ; for their vanity, 
which had so long been tormented by neglect and < 
disappointment, was here gratified with every 
honour that could be paid them. Their long 
familiarity with public life, made them the 
oracles of all those who aspired to intelligence or 
politeness. My &ther dictated politics, my 
mother prescribed the mode, and it was Ai&oient 
to entitle any family to some consideration, that 
they were known to visit at Mrs. Courtly*s. 

In this state they were, to speak In the style 
of novelists, mode happy by the birth of yodr 
correspondent My parents bad no otheir diUd, 
1 was therefore not brow- beaten by a aJugy 
brother, or lost in a multitude of co-het|:pBim, 
whose fortunes being equal, would probiddy 
have conferred equal merit, and procured equ^ 
regard ; and as my mother was now old, my 
imderstanding and my person had fair plnjr, my 
inquiries were not checked, my advances tnihuds 
importance were not r^iressed, and 1 was soon 
suffered to tell my own opinions, and early ac- 
customed to hear my oWn pra^. 

By these accidental advantages I Was much 
exalted above the yonng jlidiea with whu^ t 
conversed, and was treated by them wlthgVsat 
deference. I saw none who did not seem to 
confess my superiority, and to beh^d in awe by 
the splendour of my appwance } for the fond- 
ness of my fother made him pleased to ^ me 
dressed, and my mother had no vanity nor ex- 
penses to hinder her from concurring with his 
inclination. 

Urns, Mr, Bumbler, I witliout much 
^sli^ ^eV any thing beyond the ciirle of our 
visits; and here I should have quietly continued 
to portion out my time among my books mid 


my needle, aiidn^eoinpaii^ had notxnynmfim* 
ity been every moment exited by qpii^rsa- 
^on of my pareister who, wkeneyer theg slit 
down tf and endeavour the en- 

tertainment of «ad|ioiiim» idimediateiy tmnsporf 
themsdves to l^snddm mtd relate aome adven- 
ture In a hackney eooeh, oome frollcat a ugtas- 
queiude,^ someooBversatitm JnlW ^^ or some 
quaml at an assembly,, dli^y the magnificence 
I of a birtb-ni|dit, relatethe eouquesta of maids of 
' honour, or give a history of diversions, shows, 
amt enterttamoents, which I had never knoii^ 

^ but'from their accounts. 

lam so well versed in the history of the gay 
morld, that I can relate, with great punctuality, 
{he lives of all the last rac^ of Wits and beauties ; 
can enumerate, with exact chronology, the whole 
successibn of celebrated singers, musicians, trage- 
dians, cosnedians, and haidequins ; can tell to 
the last twenty years idl the changes of fashions ; 
and am, indeed, ‘a eomplcte antiquary with re- 
spect to head-dresses, dances, and operas. 

You will easily imagine, Mr. Bambler, that 
I could not, hear these harratives, for sixteen 
years together, without suffering some Imprcs- 
sioiw, and w Wng myself nearer to those places 
where every hour brings some new pleasure^ 
and lilb ia divoraified with an ipexhausted suc- 
^eessiott of felicity. « 

1 indeed often aske^ my mother why she left 
a place which she remHe^ed wlth .so much de- 
light, and why she did not visit London once a 
year, like some other ladies, and Initiate me In 
the world by showing me its amusements, its 
grandfW, and its variety. But she always told 
me that todays which she bad seen were such 
as will never come again, that all diversion is 
now degenerated, that the conversation of the 
present tge is insipid, that their fashions are un- 
becoming, their oiietoma absurd, and their mo- 
rals .corrupt ; that there is no ray left of the 
genius which enlightened the times that she re- 
mendiers; that no one who had seen, or heard, 
the ancient perlbriners, would be able to l^at 
the bungleMi of this despicable age : and that 
there Is now neither politeness, nor pleasure, 
nor virtue, in the world. . She therefore assures 
me that ahe consults m/bappiness by keeping 
me at home, for I should now find nothing but 
vexation and disgust, and she should be ash^ed 
to eef' Tfy* pleased with aueh fopperies and trifles, 

' as t^e up the thoughts of the present set of 
youngpeople. ' . - 

Wi^ this answer I was kept quiet fer eeveral 
years, and thought it no great inconyenlence to 
be confined to the country, till last summer a 
' young gentleman and his rister qime down to 
I jiass a few months with one of our neighbeura. 

1 The^ had generally no great regard *>r iho 
' country ladies, but distingtdsbed me by a panir 
eiilHr complaisance, and as we grew hitlmato 
gave me buch a detail of the elegance, the splem. 
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'4ourt mirth, thi? li»pplneM of the town, that ra(% whether fallen upon hy chance or chosen 
I f fa% nft Iflttfeer hiirtfed In lpior> with deliberation; we are always disgusted 
Ituee, and idw^it^rhut to ahare with other wltft« ^ith some circumstance or other of our situa^ 
^e|oy of heli^ admlM, and ditido with o^er tlon, anlNmagine the condition of others ni.rs 
|)ieantie| the omjpiro of the wodd. *' abimdant In blessings, or less exposed to calo^ 

1 do not find, Mr. Rambler, upon a dtlHier- mities. 
eiejind impartial comparison, that I am excel- Ihia universal discontent has been generally 
Sd V Belinda in beauty. In wit, in Judgment, mentioned wllh great auverlty of censure, as uin 
ih. knowledge, or In any thing, but a kind of reasonable in itself, since of two, equally envi- 
gay, li^ly fomiliarity, by S^htoh shO' mingles ous of each other, both cannot have the larger 
with strangers as with peno^ long acquainted, share of happiness, and as tending to darken 
and which enaMes.her te display her powers Bfs with unnecessary gloom, by withdrawing 
withotit any obstruction, hddthtlon, ‘Oriktnfu- our minds firom' the contemplation and enjoy- 
sion. Yet She can relate a (‘thousand civilities ttentof that happiness which our state affords 


paid to'her in public, can pi^uce, ^m a hun- 
dred lovers, letjM dlled^ivinm praises, protestaf 
tlons, ecsuieies^'anddespslri faas Imded 
hy dukes to her chdlr ; hat been the ocoisfo^ ^ 
innumerable quarrels; has paid twenty visits 
in an afternoon ; been invited to rix ba]i| in an 
evening, and been ffireed toretiio to lodgings In 
the country from the Imporhuiity of courtship, 
and the fatigue of Measure. ^ 

1 tell you, hfr4 Rambler, 1 will sia^ here no 
longer. 1 have at last prevailed upon dosy mo- 
ther to send me to town, and shill set put In 
three weeks on the grand expedition 1 intend 
to live in public, and to crowd into the winter 
every pleasure^whlch 'money can'ptl^ase, and 
every honour which beauty can ob^n. ^ 

But this tedious interval how shall X eiidure? 
Cannot you aOeviate the mi^ry of delay by 
some pleasing description of the entertainments 
of the town? 1 can read, I can talk, 1 can think 
of nothing 4dse ; and if you wRl not soothe my 
impfitictiGe, heighten my Ideas, and Ralmate.my 
hotMis, you may write for those who have more 
leisure, but Ore not to expect any longer the 
honour of being read by those eyes which are 
now intent only on conquest and destruction. 

Rhodocua. 

. m 

Np. 63.] Tuxsbat, OuTaatUik^, 17S0. 

Sape iecem term i a$4w 

Ornnkt mim T m(lo, nHhi menta IH. 

pet* ft 

Ctmeh^tiOit or fOg ^JiBn^ere/Hgus, 

Quomi^ ersMoo guest, ' ! ; ' ! atoiu 

Ko-O with two hosi^d dpises jbe crowds his trala. ; 
Now walks With teD> Xnld|^an4>saghtyit*a^ 

Ai khigs.and'cfoyt^em bo,«rates ; 

A hugal ye j^es, < ' ' 
AUtUesb^'die.^wed'jM&'toliOldi / 

Aed cWthes, duiSgbceawe, Iskodpmq ftom tbsebld.'* 

' /' 'iiiAiieis. ^ 

}x:^ilMen remarkei^ piS'haps, by ov^ ^ter 
hehjnd'him obs^^tlonsouponiilHe, 
')j»Ntt8d wKh his 'adste ; 

^qtMdiy.umbSi^faetery, wk^^Mih 


us, and dxlng our attention upon foreign objects, 
which we oply behold to depress ourselves, and 
increase our misery ty injurious comparisons. 

\ilhen this opinion of the felicity of others 
predominates in the heart, so as to excite reso- 
lutlonsofobtaining, at whatever price, the con- 
dition to which such trsnseendent privileges 
are supposed to be annexed ; when it bursts iti- 
..to action, and produces fraud, violence, and in- 
justice, it is to be pursued with all the rigour of 
legal punishments. But while operating only 
Upon the ithonghts, it disturbs none but him 
, who has happened to admit it, and however it 
' may interrupt content, makes no attack on piety 
or virtue, I cannot think it so far criminal or 
ridiculous, hut that It may deserve some pity, 
and admit some excuse. 

That all are equally happy, or miserable, I 
suppose* none is sufficiently cnthusiastical to 
maintain! because though we cannot judge of 
Uie nondi^on of others, yet every man has found 
frequent yiCissi^udes in his own state, and must 
therefoim be convinced that life is susceptible of 
more or less f^clty. What then shall forbid 
os 1§ endeavour the alteration of that which is 
capdde of being Improved, and to grasp at aug- 
mentations of good, when we know it possible 
tojbe IncFeased, and believe that any particular 
change of citnbtion will Increase it? 

If he that finds himself uneasy may reason- 
sidy malm efforts to rid himself from vexation, 
aU mankind have a sufficient plea for some de- 
gree of resUeesness, and tiie fault seems to be 
little mofr than too' much temerity of oonclu- 
liqn^ In favour of Something not yet exi>erienccd, 
and too mudi rea^ess to briieve, that the 
mtoery which onr mim passions and appetites 
produce, is brought upon ns by aocidetital causes 
and external dlldents. 

It Is, indeed, frequently discovered by us, that 
we complaiiiedtoo hastily of peculiar hardshi]Ns, 
and imagined ourselves distinguished by cm- 
harvassments, In whirii other classes of men are 
equidly entangled. We often change a lighter 
for a greater evih and wish ourselves restored 
again to the sta«<rifl^ #htOh we thought It de- 
to be delivered. But this knowledge, 
though it is eas3l|^' gained by the trial, Is not al- 
ways atiaifiahle wty other way j and ihatnrof 
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^anot jiutly be re|>roached virhich reaaozi could 
oot obviate, nor prudence avoid. 

'I'o take a view at once distinct and compre- 
hensive of human life, with all its intricacies of 
combination, and varieties of connection, is be- 
yond the power of mortal intelligences. Of the 
state with which practice has not acquainted us 
we snatch a glimpse, we discern a point» and 
regulate the rest by passion and by fancy* In 
tills inquiry every favourite prejudice, every in- 
inite desire, is busy to deceive tis. We are un-. 
happy, at least less happy than our nature seems 
to admit ; we necessarily desire the melioration 
of our lot ; what we de^re we very reasonably 
seek, and what we seek we are naturally eager 
to believe that we have found. Our confidence 
Is often disappointed, but our reason is not pon- 
viueed, and there is no man who does not hope 
for something which he has not, though per^ 
haps his wishes lie inactive, because he fcsresees 
the dithculty of attainment. As among the 
luimermis students of Hermetic philosophy, not 
one appears to have desisted from the t^sk of 
transmutation, from conviction of its impossi- 
bility, but from weariness of toil,, or ipapatieuce 
of delay, a broken body, or exhausted fortune. 

liTesolutiiin and mutability are often the 
faults of men whose views are wide, and whose 
imagination is vigorous and excursive, because 
they cannot confine their thoughts within their 
own boundaries of action, but are continually 
ranging over all the scenes of human existence, 
and consequently are often apt to conceive that 
they full upon new regions of pleasure, and start 
new poasi bill ties of happiness. Thus they are 
buaied with a perpetual succession of schemes, 
and pass their lives in alternate elation and 
sorrow, for want of that calm and immoveable 
a(;quiesi'cnce in their condition, by which meA 
of slower understandings m'e fixed for ever to 
a cei'tain point, or led on in the plain beaten 
track which their fathers and grandsires have 
trodden before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to 
the prospect, that will always have the ^j^isiul^ , 
vantage which we have already tried $ becauae 
the evils which we have Mt we cannot exten* 
uate ; and though we have, perhaps item na- 
ture, the power as well of aggravating 
calamity which we &ar, as of heightening the . 
Messing we expect, yet ia those meditations 
which we Indulge by choice,, and wldoh are not 
lorced upon the mind by necmity, we have 
always the art of fixing our ir^iard npon the 
mure pleasing images, and suffhr ho^ to dispose 
the lights by which we look Uj^a fiittirity. 

The good and ill of different modes ^ life are 
sometimes so equally opposed, that perhhpa no 
man ever yet made his choice betyrsfi them upon 
a full conviction, and adequate knowledge; and 
therefore finotuation of wlU is not more won- 
derful, u^sn they are proposed fo the slectioo, 


than oscillations of a beam icharged with equal 
weights. The mind , up sooner imagines itself 
determined by some prevalent advantage, fkan 
some convenience of equal ^eight is discovered 
on the other side, and !the resolutions which are 
suggested by the nicest examination, are often 
repented as soon as they are taken. 

Eutnenes, a young man of great abilities, in- 
herited a large estate from a father long eminent 
in conspicuous employments. . H is father harass- 
ed with competitions, and perplexed with mul- 
tipUclty of business, recommended the quiet of 
a private station with so miu:b force^ that Eu- 
menes for some years resisted every motion of 
qfhbitlous wishes ; but being once provoked by 
the sight of oppression, which he could not 
redress, (he began to think it the duty of an hon- 
est man to enable himself to protect others, and 
gradually felt a desire of greatness, excited by a 
thousand projects of advantage to his country. 
Hie foiiinne placed him in the senate, his know- 
ledge and eloquenee advanced him at court, and 
he possessed that authority and infiueni^ which 
he had resolved to exert for the happiness of 
mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatness, and 
' was ill a short time convinced, that in proportion 
as the power of doing well is enlarged, the temp- 
tations to do ill are multiplied *and eutorced. 
He flit himself every moment in danger of 
being eitlter seduced or driven from his honest 
purpose^. Sometimes a Mend was to be grati- 
fied, andsQtnetimai a rival to be crushed, by 
means Which his conscience could not approve. 
Sometimes,, he was forced to comply with the 
prejudices of the public, and sometimes with the 
schemes of the ministry. He was by degrees 
wearied with perpetual struggles to unite policy 
and virtue, and went back to retirement as the 
shelter of innocence, persuaded that he could 
only hope to benefit mankind, by a blameless 
example of private virtue. Hero he spent some 
years in tranquillity and beneficence ; but find- 
ing that corruption increased and false opinions 
in government prevailed, he thought himself 
again summoned to posts of public trust, from 
which new evidence of hiaown weakness again 
determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconstant by virtue 
and by vice, by too much or too little taught ; 
yet inconstancy, however dignified by its mo- 
tivet, Is always to be avoided, becauae life allowt 
tts M a small time for inquiry and experiment, 
and he that steadily endeavours at exceUence, 
in whatever employment, will more benefit 
mankind than he that hesitates In choosing his 
• part till he is called to the performance* The 
Cfaveller that resolutely follows a rough aud 
winding path, will sooner reach the end of his 
journey, always changing his 

direction, and wastes the hours of day-light in 
looking for smoothtyr^und and shorter passages. 
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idm M n0Utt fm dtmnm Jtpink amklUtf 
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a U to pati^e itwirea md 

« Il|e .4*910' ' ' ; ' 

0ocriit«8 bitildhig % Itouii* At 

Atlieii»» Med <^e^ed the 

Ut^enesQ of ^lie d^il^ a Mb e^ eminent 
would not have an abM ^ 

he reS>U<Ml, Mt lik iMuUt tblink Mm- 
MT qiiffi^entiy aecommod^^ if lie could 4*0 
that ila^tr hahkation 0iji|d with 
Sueh was the opinion of 4his gr^ miiater ed 
human Ufe^ ooncerpind theiinfSrequency of euoh 
a unioh of minds as ml^]^ deserve the name 
of friendship, that.among M uiultitudes whom 
tranlQr oy curiOrity, dviilty or veneration, 
MMtd idum hiin» he did not efxpeet, that very 
wptudofv apartments would be necensary to eon* 
tain ad that should regard him with sincere 
Itimhpis, or adhere to him with steady hdirilty. 

$0 many qualities are Indeed rei}i|lst^ to tlis 
possibility of friendship, and so many arridents 
mast concur to its rise and Lis cootlnuahee^ ^ 
that the greatest part of mahUnd Mtent them* 
selves wHhou^ it, and supply its place as they 
can, with interest and dgpendaiici^. ^ 
Multitudes are unqualified for 4 cop$tmt aaJ 
w^vm reciprocation of benevolence, as^hejr ate 
f n^aMitated for any other elevated exeelMeo, 
^petpetu*^ attention to their tottcrest, apd an*'i 
sul^ection to tl|rir passiM Long 
l^hlti sttperindum toai^miy ^ 0cny any 
dil^ire,'or i^ess, hy etiprator motives, the Im- 
pb^t^lUOs df any immediate gratlficatien, Und 
a^MoMate selfiriiMs will imagine all advan- 
. toiMit^iUiniiiM in proportion as they are com* 

.'lEN^t mit only this hatofhl and confirmed cor* 
mption^ but nifimy varieties of disposition, not 
jCOii^oii cf yHne, 

mhy eMM firlrilifahlp i!)|^ the Jhbict. Some 
sidentjm^^ivjh thriri^Mlence, luid defec- 
tive nriidM in nor MbemUty, are 

mUtoMh told eoon atMOted hy bow 

objects, dhigi^M, and 

ated withoiri am dofr and 

fiexthie,Mllyiiid«ysh^ orwlifqpei^ 

ready to caM ' ^ 

cumstaii^ mii'. hi* 'to' 'Witiff' stteptMu 
which eu^itot, ^ ftdM 

the 'c^iiddn ^''>v^q3r^Spi^Mi'„|^dyM ,toiSd 
,duore by th>i imftdto of tost Mm. fiimne 
■ m 

<«rhjuisM«bt,’‘than to''W 
, hMked 'tejr a. Mtor or a safer ''way 

of'.M^^W‘k''i»^Jded totouslder ‘SmiM 
$ni 

Wir regard 'hn 'lio oOidf'toiM 
^'euhmissta rnt imiimck enm* 


pliatim. Some ore dark and involved, equally 
careful to conceal good and bad purposes ; and 
pleased with producing etfects by invisible 
means, and showing their design only in Its exe- 
cution. Otheto are universally oommunicative, 
alike op^ toereryeye, and equally profuse of 
their own tieerois and those of oUiera, without 
the uiMjesttary v%ii8ti[Ce Of caution, or the honest 
arte of prudent integrity, ready to accuse with- 
out mtoice, and to betray without treachery. 
Any of thM may be useful to the community, 
and pass kirough the world with the reputation 
of good purposes and uncorrupted morels, but 
they are unfit tor ribse and tender intimacies. 
He caimot properly be chosen for a friend, 
vriiose kindness is exhaled by its own waimth, 
OF frbxen by the first blast of slander ; he can-, 
not be a useful counsellor who will hear no 
opinien but hto own ; he will not much invite 
Confidence whose principid maxim is to suspect ; 
nor can the isaiidour and frankness of that man 
be mUch esteemed, who spreads his arms to 
humqn kind,' and makes every man without 
distinction, a denizen of his bosom* 

That frieUdship may be at once fond and 
lasting, there must not only be cNjiial virtue on 
each part, but vime of the same kind ; not only 
the same end must be proposed, but the same 
metois must he approved by both. We are often, 
by auperfieiiii accomplishments and accidental 
endearment^ induced to love those whom wo 
cannotMMm; we are sometimes, by great 
abilities, and incontestlble evidetires of virtue, 
compiled to esteem those whom we cannot 
love. But friendsliip, compounded of esteem 
and love, derives from one its tenderness, and 
ite perrnanOni^from the other; and therefore 
i^quirto not only that its candidates should gain 
jCbe judgment, but that they should attract the 
afTectlons; that they should not only he firm in 
the day of distrtos, but gay in the hour of Jolli- 
ty ; not Qtdy useful In exigences, but pleasing 
in fiunlliar life; their presence should give 
diearfulnesi ad wdd as oouragr. and dispel toike 
M gloom of ttour and Of melancholy. 

To this mutual csomplaceney is generally re- 
quialto is uuiibrafiliy of opinions, at least of 
thoba Mvo and couspicuouB principles which 
discriminate parties In goveriiment, and sects 
in religion, and which every day operate more 
or less on thO common business of life. For 
though groat tfiridemess has, iierhaps, been 
itohetlitteb kMrii to continue between men 
eminent ih ^liftiwry faikiotis ; yet such friends 
aitot^'ibe shown rather na prodigies than enam- 
and it to no more proper to regulate our 
bmdnct by such Insiances, than to leap a pre- 
cipice, because some have toUen from It and 
^esitopedyrit1sltf<^'‘ ' ' , ^ 

yittninnot' but he e»M<nriy dlfikcoll; to pre- 
^ aMe'pidrnte klfidness in the midst of pubhc op- 
porition, in which will nCcessatrily be invalvedn 
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thousand incidents exteiidini' their influence to commonly iound to increase ^{foctlon ; they ex- 
conversation and privacy. Men engaged, by cite gratitude, indeed, and heighten veneratiim ; 
moral or religious motives, in contrary parties, but commonly talce away that easy freedom and 
will generally look with different eyiss upon every familiarly of intercourse^ without which, 
man, and' decide almost every question upon though there may he fidelity, and zeal, and ad- 
different principles. When such occasions of miration, there cannot be friendship. Unis 
dispute happen, to comply is to betray our cause, imperfect ai*e aU earthly blessings ; the great 
and to maintain friendship by ceasing to deserve effect of friendship is beneficence, yet by the 
it ; to he silent is to lose the happiness and dig- fii*st act of uncommon kindness it is endangered, 
nity of independence, to live in perpetual con- like plants that bear their fruit and Yet 

struint, and to desert, if not to betray : imd who this consideration ought not to restrain bounty, 
shall determine which of two friends shall yield, or repress compassion; for duty is to be prefer- 
where neither believes himself mistaken, and red before convenience, and he that loses part ot 
both confess the importance of the question? the pleasures of friendship by his geneitisity, 


What tlu:n remains but (Mintradictiou and de- 
bate ? And from those what can be expected, 
but acrimniijs and vehemence, the insolcncq of 
triumph, the vcxalioa of defeat, and, in time, a 
weariness of contest, and an extinction of ben- 
evolence ? Exchange of endearments and inter- 
course of civility may continue, indeed, as boughs 
may foi* a while be verdant, when the root is 
wounded ; but the poison of discord is infused, 
and though the countenance may preserve its 
smile, the heart is hardening and contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom 
we sec only in times of seriousness and severity ; 
and, therefoi*e, to maintain the softness and se- 
renity of benevolence, it is necessary that friends 
partake eiich other*s pleasures as well as cares, 
and be led to the same divei*sions by similitude 
of taste. This is, however, not to becoD|idered 
as equally indispensable with conformity of prin- 
ciples, because any man may honestly, according 
to the precepts of Horace, resign the gratifica- 
tions of taste to the humour of another, and 
friendship may well deserve the sacrifice of pleas- 
ure, though not of conscience. 

It was once confessed to me, by a painftr) 
that no professor of his art ever loved another. 
Tins declaration is so far justified by the know- 
ledge of life, as to damp the hopes of warm and 
constant friendship between fnen whom tlieir 
studies have made competitors, and whom every 
favourer and every ceiisurer ore hourly inciting 
against each other, llie utmost expectation 
that expcrienr.e can warrant, ia, that they should 
forbear open hostilities and secret machhaatioiis 
end, when the whole fraternity is attacked, be 
able to unite against a common foe. I^me, 
however, though few, may perhaps be found, 
in whom emulation has not been able to 
overpower generosity^ are distinguidiied 
from lower beings by nobler motives than the 
love of fume, and can preserve the sacred flame 
of friendship from the gusts of pride, and the 
rubbish of interest* 

Friendship is seldom lasting but between 
equals, or where the superiority oq one side Is 
redua*d by some equivalent advantage on the 
other. Benefits which cannot be repaid, and 
obligations which cannot be discharged, are not 


gaJhs in its place thq gratulation of bis con- 
science. 

Mo. 65. 'I Tuesday, Octoeea 30, 1750. 

Carrif aniles 

Ex refabeltas, nOR- 

Tlie cheerful sage, when scleinn dictates ffiil. 

Conceals the moral oounsel in a talc. 

s 

Obidau, the son of Abensina, left the caravan- 
sary eai’ly in the morning, and pursued his 
journey through the plains of Indostan. He 
was fresh and vigorous with rest he was ani- 
mated with hope ; he v^as incited by desire ; he 
walked swiftly forward over the valleys, and 
saw the hills gradually rising before him. As 
he passed along, his ears were delighted with 
the morning sorig of the bird of paradise, he 
was famied by the last flutters of the sinking 
breeze, and sprinkled with dew by gi’ovcs of 
spices ; he sometimes contemplated the tower- 
ing height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and 
sometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the 
primrose, eldest daughter of the spring ; all his 
senses were gratifled, and all cai*c was banished 
from his h9art. 

Thus he went pn till the sun approached his 
meridian, and the increasing heat pi'eyed upon 
his strength ; he then looked round about him 
foi’ some more commodiqus path. He saw, mi 
his right hand, a grove Uiqt seemed to wa|||||tt| 
shades as a sign of invitation ; he entan^^m 
and found the coolness and verdure irr^HBp| 
pleasant. He did not, however forg^v^B^ 
he was travelling, hut found a nawow" . way 
bordered wiUi flowers, which appeared to havis 
the same direction with the main road, and was 
pleased that, by this happy experiment, he had 
found medhs to unite pleasure with business; 
and to gain the i-ewards of diligence, without 
suffering its fatigues. He, therefore, atUl con- 
t^nued to walk for a time, without the least vp- 
mission of his ardour, except that he was some- 
times tompted to stop by the music of the birds 
whom the heat had assembled in the shade; and 
sometimes amused himself with plucking the 
Q • 
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ilowen tlMt covered the banks on either side, or 
the Ihitts that hung upon the branches. At 
fast tlM green path began to decline from its 
first tendency, an(^ to wind among hills and 
thickets, cooled with foimtaias and murmuring 
with water-falls. Her^ C$bidah paused for a time, 
and began to consider whether it were longer 
safe to forsake the known and cotnmon track ; 
but Tememberirig that the heat was now in its 
greatest violence, and that the plain was dusty 
and uncYCii, he resolved to ptirsue tlic new path 
w^hich he supposed only to make a few mean- ; 
ders, in compliance with the* varieties of the | 
gi'oiind, and to end at last in the common road. 

Having thus calmed hi# solicitude, herene^g- 
ed his pace, though he suspected that he was 
not gaining ground. Hds uneasimj^s of his 
mind inclined him to lay hold on every new 
object, and give way to every sensation that 
might soothe or divert him. He listened to 
every echo, he mounted every hill for a fresh 
prospect, he tiirued aside to every cascade, and 
pleased himself with tracing the course of a 
gentle river that rolled among the trees, and 
watered a large region with innnmcfabic cir- 
cumvolutions. In these amusements the hours 
passed a^vay uncounted, his deviations had per-* 
plexed his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point tib travel. He stood pensive and 
confused, afraid to go forward lest he should 
^ go wrong, yet conscious that the time of loiter- 
ing was now past* While he was thus tortured 
with uncertainty, the sky w'as overspread with 
clouds, the day vanished from before him, and 
a sudden tempest gathered round his head. He 
Was now TOiised by his danger to a quick and 
painful remembrance of bis folly ; lie now saw 
how hapjiiiiess is lost when case is e^msulted ; 
he lamented the unmanly impatience that 
prompted him to seek shelter in the grove, and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on 
from trifle to trifle. While he whs thus re- 
fiecting, the air grew blacker', and a clap of! 
thunder broke his meditation. 

lie now resolved to do what remained yet in 
his power, to tread ha^k the ground which be 
had, passed, ^nd ti>to find some issue whes'e 
the Vood might open into tlie plain. He pros- 
trated himself on the ground, and commended 
his life to the Lord of natm^e. He rose with 
confidence and tranq^iliity, and pressed on with 
his mbre in bis han^ for the beasts of the de- 
sert were in motion, and on every hand were 
heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, and 
ravage ami cxph*ation ; all the horroVs of dark- 
ness ma solitude suiTouiided him : the winds 
roared in the woods, and torrents tumbled 
ftom the Inlbi, ^ ^ 
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Work'd into sudden rage by wintory abowers, 

Down the atevp bill the roaring torrent pours I 

The moan tain shepherd hears the distant aoiae. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered 
through the wild, without knowing whither be 
was going, or whether he was every moment 
drawing nearer to safety or to destruction. At 
length not feai* but labour began to overcome 
him; his breath grew short, and his knees 
trembled, and he was on the point of lying down 
In resignation to his fate, when he beheld 
through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. 
He advanced towards Ibe light, and finding 
that it proceeded from tlie cottage of a hermit, 
he called humbly at the door, and obtained ad- 
mission. The Oxd man set before him such 
pri^visions as he had collected for himself, on 
I which Obidah fed with eftgerness and grati- 
tude. 

I When the rc|)ast was over, Tell me,” said 
the heimit. ** by what chance thou hast been 
brought hither; I have been now twenty years 
an ipiiabitant of the wilderness, in wliich I 
never *saw a man before.” Obidah then related 
the occurrences of his journey, without any con- 
cealment or palliation. 

“ Son,** said the hermit, “ let the errors 
and follies, the dangers and escape of this 
day, sink deep into thy heart. lleincinber, 
my son, that human lifi; is the jouruey of a 
day. We rise ,iii the morning of youth full of 
vigoux^iid ftill of expectation ; we set forward 
with spirit and hope, with gayety and with dili- 
gence, and travel on a while in the straight road 
of piety towards the mansions of rest. In a 
short time we remit our fervour, and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty, and some 
more easy means of obtaining the same end. 

then relax our vigour, and resolve no longer 
ta be terrified with crimes at a distance, but re- 
ly upon our own constancy, and venture to ap- 
pixiach wliat we resolve never to touch. "We 
thus enter the bowers of ease, and repose in the 
shades of security. Hero the heart softens, and 
vtgili|^ce subsides ; we are then willing to in- 
quira whether another advance cannot be made, 
and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes 
upon the gardens of pleasure. We approach 
them with scruple and hesitation; we enter 
them, but enter timoraus and trembling, and 
always hope Co pass through them without los- 
ing the I’oad of virtue, which we, for awhile, 
keep in our sight, and to which we propose to 
retuiTi. But temptation succeeds temptation, 
and one compliance jn'eparcs us for another; 
we In time lose the happiness of innocence, and 
solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications. 
By degrees wc let fall the remembrance of our 
original intention, and quit the only adequate 
object of rational desire. We entngle our- 
selves ill business, immerge ourselves In luxury, 
ftiul love through the labyrinths of InconstaHcy, 
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till the darkness of old a^e begins to invade iis^ 
and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We 
then look back upon our lives with horror, 
with sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, but 
too often vainly wish, that we had not forsaken 
the ways of virtue. Happy are they, xny son, 
who shall learn from thy example not to des* 
pair, but shall remember that though the day is 
past, and their strength is wasted, there yet re- 
mains one effort to be made ; that reformation 
is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavours ever 
unassisted; that the wanderer may at length 
return after all his errors, and that he who im- 
plores strength and cuui'age from above shall 
find danger and di'dicijlty give way before him. 
Go now, my son, to thy repose, commit thyself 
to the care of Omni}»otenco, and when the 
morning calls again to toil, begin anew ihy 
journey and thy life.” 

No. fiC.] Saturday, November S, 1750. 

'■^Pauci dlgnoscere possitnt 

I era itona^ atque iliU multum. dlversq,^remola 
Ertorl^ nebula, juv, 

How few 

Know their own good ; or, knowing it, pursue ? 
liow void of reuHou uro our hopes aud fears t 

nnVDEN. 

The folly of human wishes and pursuits htis al- 
ways been a standing subject of miilh and de- 
clamation, and has been ridiculed and lamented 
from age to age ; till perhaps the fruitless repeti- 
tion of complaints and censures may be justly 
numbered among the subjects of censure and 
complaint. 

Some of these instructors of mankind have 
not conteiiti'd themselves with checking 
ctvcrftows pf passion, and lopping the exuber- 
ance of desire, but have attempted to destroy 
the root as well as the brunches ; and not oaly 
to coniiiie the mind within bounds, but to 
smooth it for ever by a dead calm. 'I’hey have 
employed tlieir reason and eloquence to persuade 
^ us, that nothing is worth the wish of H wise 
man, have represented all earthly good and evil 
as indiiferent, and counted among vulgar errors 
the dread of pain, and the love of life. 

It is almost always the unhappiness of a vic- 
torious disputant, to d.?stroy his o%vn authority 
by claiming' too many consequences, or diffus- 
ing his proposition to an indefensible extent. 
When we have heated our zeal in a cause, aud 
elated onr confidence with success, we are na- 
turally incUned to pursue the same train of 
reasoning to establish some <x»llateral truth, to 
remove some adjacent difficulty, and to take in 
the whole comprehension of our system. As a 
prince, in Uie ardour of acquisition, is willing 
to secure his iiyst conquest by the addition of 
ai^other, adds fortress to fortress, and oity to 
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city, till despair and opportunity turn his erie, 
mies upon him, and he loses^ Jn a moment tbs 
glory of a reign. 

The philosophers having found an easy 
tory ovfr those desires which we prodjiice in 
ouixelves, and which terminate in some imagi« 
nary state of happiness unknown and uuattain. 
able, pi-oceeded to make further inroads upon 
the heart, aud attacked at last our senses and 
our instincts. They continued to war upon na- 
ture with arms, by which only folly could be 
conquered; they therefore lost the trophies of 
their former covvhats, and were considered no 
longer with reverence or regard. 

JTet it cannot bo with justice denied, that 
these men have been >^iry useful monitors, and 
have left many proofs of strong reason, deep 
penetratlbn, and accurate atiention to the affairs 
of iife, which it is now our business to separate 
from the foam of a boiling imagination, and to 
apply judiciously to our o^vn use. They have 
shown that most of the conditions of life, whirh 
raise the envy of the timorous, and rouse the am- 
bition of the daring, are empty shows of felicity, 
wliicli v^ien they become familiar, lose their 
power of delighting; and that the most pros- 
•l»erous and exalted have very few advantages 
over a meaner and more obscure fortune, when 
their dangers and solicitudes jato balanced 
against their equipage, ilieir banquets, and their 
palaces. • 

It is natural for every man uninstructed to 
murmur at his condition, because, in the gene- 
ral infelicity of life, he feels his own iniserieH, 
without knowing that they arc common to all 
the rest of the species; and, therefore, though 
he will not be less sensible of ]>aiu by being told 
that others are eqmilly tormented, he will at 
least be freed from tbe temptation of seeking, 
by iM^rpetual changes, that eiise which is no 
wdiere to be found ; and, though his disease still 
continiies,^i^ escapes the hazard of exasperating 
it by remeflies. 

The gratificatfons which affluence of wealth, 
extent of power, and eminence of reputation 
confer, must be always, by their own nature, 
confined to a very small number ; and the life 
of the greater part of mankind must be lost in 
empty wishes and painful comparisons, were 
not the balm of philosophy shed upon us, and 
our discontent at the appearances of an unequal 
distribution soothed aud appeased. 

It seemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the 
great masters of moral learning, to descend to 
familiar life, and caution mankind against that 
petty ambition which is knoAvn among us by 
the name of Vanity ; which yet had been mi 
undertaking not unworthy of the longest beard, 
ind Jliost solemn austerity. For though tlie 
passions of little minds, aoUug in low stations, 
do not filf the world with bloodshed and devas- 
tations, or rnark^ by great events, the periods cf 
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tfm«» yet they tortitre the breast on which they 
seize, infest tliiwe {hnt are placed within the 
rea^h of their influence, destroy private quiet 
and prltate virtue, and uiwicrmine insensibly 
, the happiness of the'world. 

The desire of excellence is laudable, hut is very 
^frequently ill directed. We fall, by chanee, in- 
to some class of maiihind, and without consult- 
ing nature or wisdom, resolve to gain thehr 
regard by those qualities which they happen to 
esteem. I once knew a man remarkably dim- 
sighted, who, by conversing much with country 
gentlemen, found himself irresistibly determined 
to sylvan honours. His great amldtiim was to 
shoot flying, and he therefore spent*wh<de days 
in the woods pursuing game; which, before hi 
was near enough to see them, his approach 
frighted away. * 

Wien it happens that the desire tends to ob- 
jects which produce no coito 7 >etition, it may be 
overlooked with some indulgence, because, how- 
ever fruitless or absurd, k cannot have ill effects 
upon the morals. But most of our efijoyments 
owe their value to the peculiarity of possesslou, 
and when they are rated at too high ^ value, 
give occasion to stratagems of malignity, and 
incite opposition, hatred, and defamation. The 
contest of two mral beauties for preference and 
distinction, 1st often sufficiently keen and ran- 
corous to fill their bn^aftts with all those pas- 
aions, which are generally thought the curse 
only of senates, of armies, and of courts, mid tlie 
rival dancers of an obscure assembly have their 
partisans and abettors, often not less exasperated 
against each other than those who are promoting 
the Interests of rival monarchs. 

It is common to consider those whom we And 
infected with an unreasonable regard fortrifling 
accomplishments, as chargeable with all the con- 
sequences of tfaeir folly, and as the authors of 
their own uiiliappiness ; but pt^rhaps, those 
W'hom we thus scorn or detest, have more claim 
to tenderness than has been yqt allowed them. 
Before we permit our severity to break loose 
upon any fault or error, we ought sxirely to con- 
sider how much we have countenanced or pro- 
mohni it. We see multitudes busy in the pursuit 
ofricnes, at the expense of wischmi andofvir.. 
tne : but we see the rest of mankind approving 
their conduct, and Inciting their eagerness, by 
]w»yiiig that regard and deference to wealth, 
which W'isflom and virtue only can deserve* We 
see women universally jedious of the reputation 
of thriy lieauty, and frequently look with con- 
tempt on the care with which they study their 
endeavour to preserve, or to supply 
the bloom of youth, rtgulate every ornament, 
twist their hair into cwls, and shade their 
fram the weather. We reemnmend the tare of 
nobler part, and tell them hoM' jhtle addi. 
^Ofi is made by their arts to the grtv*es of the 
■ hw^nd. But when mut it known that female ' 
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goodness or knowledge was able to attract that 
officiousness, or inspire that ardour, wbirli 
beauty ^woduces whenever it appeai-s ? And 
with what hope can we endeavour to persuade 
the ladies, that the time spent at tlie toilet is lost 
ill vanity, when they have every mmneut some 
new con viction, that their interest is more eifect- 
ually promoted by a riband well disposed, than 
by the brightest act of heroic virtue ? 

In every instance of vanity it will be found 
that the blame ought to be shared among more 
than it generally reaches ; all who exalt trifles 
by immoderate praise, or instigate needless 
emulatkm by invidious incitements, are to lie 
considered as perverters of reastm, and corrupt- 
ers of the world ; end since every man is obliged 
to promote happiness and virtue, he should be 
carA'ul not to mislead unwaiy minds, by ap- 
pearing to set too high a v»ilue upon things by 
which no real excellence is conferred. 

No. 67.] Tuesday, November 6, 1750. 

A/ S* iXirfSte $StrxAvin 

KeikSe,0^iinofn fAiXkmtn Sc. EliRir. 

, Exiles, the proverb gays, subsist on hope. 
Belnsnve hope still points to distant good. 

To good that mocks approach. 

There is no temper so generally indulged as 
hope ; other passions ©iierate by starts on parti- 
cular oig^^asions, or in certain parts of life; but 
hope b^ns with the first power of comparing 
our actual with our possible state, and attends 
us through every stage and period, always urg- 
ing us forward to new acquisitions, and holding 
out some distant blessing to our view, promising 
us either relief from pain, or increase of happi- 
ne^. 

Hope is necessary in every condition. The 
miseries of poverty, of sickness, of captivity, 
would, without this comfort, be insupportable ; 
nor di>es It appear that the happiest lot of ter- 
restrial existotce can set us above the want of 
this general blessing ; or that life, when the gifts 
of nature and of fortune are accmniilated upon 
it, would n(ft stiU be wretched, were it not ele- 
vated and delighted by the expectation of some 
new possession, of some enjoyment yet behind, 
by which the wish shall be at last satisfied, and 
the heart filled up to its utmost extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promises 
what it seldom gives ; but its promises are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it seldinn 
frustrates us without assuring us of recompens- 
ing the delay by a givsater bounty. 

I was iMising on this strange indioatlor. 
which every man feels to deceive himself, and 
eonsidering the advantages and dhtigers proceed- 
ing from this gay prospect of futuril^^, when, 
fillling asleep, on a sudden 1 iotind myself placed 
!n a garden, of which my sight co^ild deaery 
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iimita. Every scene al><mt me was j^ny and 
gladsome, lig^ht with sunshine, and fragrant 
with ptii*fumcs ; the ground was painted with 
all the variety of spring, and oU the choir of 
nature was singing in the groves. When I had 
recovered from the first raptures, with which 
the confusion of pleasure had for a time en- 
tranced me, 1 began to take a particular and 
deliberate view of this delightful region. 1 then 
perceived that I had yet higher gratifications to 
expect, and that at a small distance from me, 
there were brighter fiowers, clearer fountains, 
and more lofty groves, where the birds, which 
1 yet heard but faintly, were exerting all the 
power of melod y. The trees about me were beau- 
tiful with verdure, and fragrant with blossoms; 
but I was tempted to leave them by the sight of 
ripe fruits, which seemed to bang only tb he 
plucked. I therefore walked hastily forwards, 
but found, as 1 proceeded, that the cx>lours of 
the fiild faded at my approach, the fruit fell bo- 
forc I readied it, the birds, flew still singing 
belore me, and though I pressed onward with 
great celerity, 1 was still in siglit of pleasures 
of whit'h I could not yet gain the i>ossessioii, 
and which seemed to mock my diligence, and 
to retire as 1 advanced. i 

Though I was confounded with so many al- 
ternations of joy and grief, I yet persisted to 
go forward, in hopes that these fugitive delights 
would in lime be overtaken. At length I saw 
ail innumerable multitude of every age and sex, 
who seemed all to partake of some general feli- 
city; for every cheek was flushed with confi- 
dence, and every eye sparkled with eagerness : 
yet each appeared to have some particular and 
secret pleasure, and very few were willing to 
communicate their intentions, qg extend their 
concern beyond themselves. Most of them 
seemed, by the rapidity of their motion, too 
busy to gratify the curiosity of a stranger, and 
therefore I was conten$ for a while to gaze 
upon them, without intcfrrupting them with 
troublesome inquiries. At last 1 observed one 
man worn with time, and unable to straggle in 
the crowd : and therefore, supposing him more 
at leisure, I began to accost him : but he turned 
from me with anger, mid told me he must not 
be disturbed, for the great hour of projection 
was now come when Mercnry should lose his 
wings, and slavei'y should no longer dig the 
mine for gold. 

I left him, and attempted another, whose 
softness of mien, and easy movement, gave me 
reason to hope for a more agreeable reception ; 
but he told me with a low bow, that nothing 
would make him more happy than an oppor- 
tunity of seizing me, which be could not now 
want, for a place Which he itaj|i been twenty 
years soliciting would be soon vacant. From 
him 1 had recourse to the next, who was de- 
parting ki haste to take ]>osscssioii of the estate 


of an unde, who by the course of nature coula 
not live long. He that followed was^ prepar- 
ing to dive for treasure In a new-invented bell ; 
and another was on the point of discoveriiig 
the longitude. • , 

Being thus rejected wheresoever I applied 
myself for information, 1 began to imagine It 
best to desist from inquiry, and try what my 
own observation would discover i but seeing a 
young man, gay and thoughtless, I resolved 
upon one more experiment, and was informed 
that 1 was in the garden of Hope, tlie daughter 
of Desire, anddhat all tliose whom 1 saw thus 
tumultuously bustling round me wave Incited by 
the promises of Hope, and hastening to seize 
Ihe gifts which she held in her hand. 

I turned my sight upward, and saw a god- 
dess in the bloom of youth sitting on a throne ; 
around her lay all the gifts of fortune, and all 
the blessings of life were spread abroad to 
view ; she had a perpetual gayety of aspect, and 
every one imagined that her smile, which was 
impartial and general, was directed to himself, 
and triumphed in his own superiority to others, 
who had conceived the same coiifldcnce from 
the same mistake. 

1 then mounted an eminence, from which I 
had a more extensive view of the whole place, 
and could with less perplexity evusider the dif- 
ferent conduct of the crowds that filed it. 
From this station f observed, that the en- 
trance into tlie garden of Hope was by two 
gates, one of which was kept by Ileason, and 
the other by Fancy. Reason was surly and 
scrupulous, and seldom turned the key without 
many interrogatories, and long hesitation ; but 
Fancy was a kind and gentle porirejss, she held 
her gate wide open, and welcomed aU equally 
to the district under her superintendency : so 
that the passage was crowded by all those who 
either feared the examination of Reason, or had 
been rejetted by her. 

From the ga^e of Reason there was a way to 
the throne of Hope, by a craggy, slippery, and 
winding path, called the Strait Difficulty, 
which those w1m> entered with the permission 
of the guard endeavoured^ to climb. But though 
they surveyed the way very cheerfully before 
they b<q^an to rise, and marked out the several 
stages of their progress, they commonly found 
unexpected obstacles, and were obliged frequent- 
ly to stop on the sudden, whero they imagined 
the way plain and even. A thousand intrica- 
cies embarrassed them, a thousand slips threw 
them back, and a thousand pitfalls impeded 
thdr advance. So formidable were the dangers, 
and so frequent the miscarriages, that many re- 
|turned from the first attempt, and many fainted 
in tlTe midst of the way, and only a very small 
number |vere led up to the summit of Hope, by 
the hand of Fortitude, Of these few the greater 
part, when they had obtained the gift which 
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Hope had promised them, regretted the la- 
bour which it cMt, lud felt in their success the 
regret of disappointment; the n^st retired with 
their prize, and were led by Wisdom to the 
bowers ^of Content. • * 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, I 
could find no way to the scat of Hope; but 

S ough she sat full in view, and held out her 
fts with an air of invitation, which filled 
every heart with rapture, the mountain was, on 
that side, inaccessibly steep, but so channelled 
and shaded, that none perceived the impossibil- 
ity of ascending it, but each imngined himself 
to have discovered a way to which the rest 
were strangers. Many expedients were indeed 
tried by this industrious <V*ibe, of whom somd 
were making themselves wings, which others 
were contriving to actuate by the pcrpeftial mo- 
tion. But with all their labour and all their 
artifices, they never rose above the ground, or 
quickly fell buck, nor ever approached the 
throne of Hope, but continued still to gaze at a 
distance, and laughed at the slow progress of 
those whom they saw toiling in the Strait ^ 
D^ficuUj/. m 

Fart of the favourites of Fancy, when they 
had entered the garden, without making, like 
the rest, au attempt to climb the niounteun, 
turned immediately to the vale of Idleness, a 
calm and undisturbed retw'ement, from whence 
they could always have Ikope in prospect, and 
to which they pleased themselves with be- 
lieving that slie intended 6i»ecdUy to descend. 
These were indeed scorned by all the rest ; but 
they seemed very little alfected by contmpt, 
advice, or reproof, but were resolved to expect 
at etote the favour of tiic goddess. 

Among this gay race 1 was wandering, and 
found them ready to answ er all my questions, 
and willing to cominiiiiirate their mirth ; but 
turning round, I sjiw two <lreadful monsters 
entering the vale, one <*f witom I kgew to be 
Age, and the other V/ant. Sport and rebelling 
were now at an end, and a uufrersal shriek of 
affright und distress burst out aud awakod me. 

No. 68.] SATuauAT, *NovEAiBKa 10^ 1750. 

yhetaium recte, cum propter plurimot turn his 
Pracipue causis, ut Unguas mancipiarum. 

Cofilemnas / nam lingua mail pars pessiwa servu 

^uv. 

fjet us lire well : were it alone for this 
The baneful tongues of servants to despise : 
^lander, that worst of poisons, ever finds 
^ easy entrance to ignoble minds, beevst. 

The younger Pliny has very Justly observed, 
of actions, tljat deserve our attention^ the 
most splendid are not, always the greatest. 
Fame, and w i/nd<T, aud applause, are not ex- 
hut by t'xtvrmd and adventitious cimim- 
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stances, often distinct and separate from virtue 
and heroism. Eminence of station, greatness 
of effect, and all the favours of fortune, must 
concur to place excellence in public view ; but 
fortitude, diligence, and patience, divested of 
their show, glide unobserved through the crowd 
of life, and suffer and act, though with the same 
vigour and constancy, yet without pity and 
without praise. 

This remark may be extended to all parts of 
life. Nothing is to be estimated by its effect 
upon common eyes and common ears. A thou- 
sand miseries ^.make silent and invisible inroa<ls 
on mankind, and the heart feels innumerable 
throbs, which never break into complaint. Per* 
baps, likewise, our pleasures are for the most 
part equally secret, and most are borne up by 
Bomd private satisfaction, ^ somb Internal con- 
sciousness, some latent hope, some peculiar 
prospect, which they never communicate, but 
reserve for solitary bours^ apd clandestine me- 
ditation. 

The main of life is, indeed, composed of small 
incidefits and j>etty occurrences ; of wishes for 
objects not i‘emotc, aud grief for disappointments 
of no fatal consequence; of insect vexations 
•which sting us and fly away, impertinences 
wdikh buzz a while about us, and arc heard no 
more ; of meteorous pleasures which drince be- 
fore us and arc dissipated ; of cuinplinienls 
which glide off the soul like other mu sic, and 
are forgotten by him that gave and him that re- 
ceived tfiem. 

Such is the general heap out of which every 
man is to cull his own condition : for as the 
chemists tell us, that all bodies are resolvable 
into the same elements, and that the boundless 
I variety of things arises from the <lifferent pro- 
pqjrtlons of very few ingredients ; so a fewjiaiiis 
and a few pleasures are all the materials of liu- 
man life, and of these the proportions are partly 
allotted by IVovidence, and ]>artly left to the 
arrangement of reason and of choice. 

As these are well or ill disposed, man is for 
the most part happy or miserable. For very 
few are involved in great events, or have their 
thread of life eiitwistcd with the chain of causes 
on which armies or nations are suspended ; and 
even those who seem wholly busied in public 
afiah's, and elevated above low i^ares, or trivial 
pleasures, pass the chief part of their time in 
familiar and domestic scenes ; from these they 
came into public life, to these they are every 
hour recalled by passions not to be suppressed 
in these they have the reward of their toils, and 
to these at Jaat they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerful- 
ness to those hours which splendour cannot gild, 
and acclamation cannot exhilarate; those soft 
intervals of uitbended amusement, in which a 
man shrinks to his natural dimeusioi s, and 
throws aside the ornaments or disguises, wMch 
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he feels in privacy to lie useless iticambrances, 
and to lose all when they become familiar. 
To bo happy at home is the ultimate result of 
all ambition, the end to which every enterprise 
and labour tends, and of which every desire 
prompts the prosecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man must 
be known by those who would make fi, just es- 
timate either of his virtue or felicity ; for smiles 
and embroidery are alike occasional, and tlie 
mind is often dressed for showi(||Ci painted hon- 
our and fictitious benevolence. % 

Every man must have found sonite whose lives. 
In every house but their own, were a continual 
Rpries of hypocrisy, and who concealed under 
fair appearances had qualities, which, whenever 
they thought lhem.selves out of the rcac]|)i of 
c^uisure, broke out from their restraint, like 
winds imprisoned in their caverns, and whom 
every one had reason to love, hut they whose 
love a w|se man is chiedy solicitous to procure. 
And there are others who, without any show 
of general goodness, and witliout the attributions 
by which popiilai'Ity is conciliated, are received 
among their own families ns bestowers of hnp- 
pinesH, and reverenced as Instructors, guardians, 
and benefactors. ^ 

The most authentic witnesses of any man's 
character are those wiio know him in his own 
family, and see him without any restraint or 
rule of conduct, but smdi as he voluntarily pre- 
scribes to himself. If a man caiTies vir^ie with 
him into his private apartments, and takes no 
advantage of unlimited jwwer or probable se- 
crecy ; if we trace him through the round of his 
time, and dnd that his character, with those 
allowances which mortal frailty must always 
-want, is uniform and regular, w(6 have all^the 
evidence of his sincerity that one man can haV'e 
with regard to another : and, indeed, as hypoc- 
risy cannot be its own reward, we may, witl^ut 
hesitation, determine that his lieai't is pure. 

'I’he highest panegyric, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, is the praise of servants* 
For, however vanity or insolence may look 
down with contempt on the suffrage of men 
undignified by wealth, and unenlightened by 
education, it very seldom happens that they 
commend or blame without justice. Vice 
and virtue are easily distinguished. Oppres- 
sion, according to Harrington’s aphorism, 
will be felt by those who cannot see it ; and, 
perhaps, it fulls out very often that, in moral 
questions, the philosophers in the gown, and in | 
the livery, differ not so much in their senti- 
ments, as in their language, and have equal 
power of discerning right, though they cannot 
point it out to others with equal address. 

There are very few faults to be committed in 
solitude, or without some agents, partners* con- 
federates, or witnesses ; and, therefore, the ser- 
vant must commonly know the secralsof a mas- 
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ter, who has any secrets to entrust ; and' fail« 
ings, merely persona), are so frequently expos- 
ed by that security which pride and folly gener- 
ally praduce, and so inquisitively watched by 
that desire of reducing the inequalities bf con- 
dition, which the lower orders ot the world 
-will always fed, that the testimony of a menial 
domestic can seldom he considered as defective 
for Wtirit of knowledge. And though its im- 
partiality may be sometimes suspected, it is at 
least as credible as that of equals, where rivalry 
instigates censure, or friendship dictates pal- 
liations. 

The danger of betraying our weakness to onr 
servants, and the impossibility of conc^caling it 
from them, may be justly considered as one 
motive V> a regular and irrcjiroachable life. For 
no condition is more hateful or despicable, than 
his who has put himself in the power of his 
servant; in the power of him whom, perhaps, ho 
htis first corrupted by making him subservient to 
his \ices, and whose fidelity he therefore can- 
not enforce by any precepts of honesty nr reason. 
It is seldom known that authority thus acquir- 
ed, is possessed without insolence, or that tho 
master is not forced to confess, by his tameness 
or forbearance, that he has enslaved himself by 
some foolish confidence. And his crime is 
equally punished, whatever part he takes of the 
choice to which ho is^ reduced ; and h» is from 
that fatal hour, in which he sacrificed his dig- 
nity to his passions, in perpetual dread of inso- 
lence or defamation; of a controller at home, 
or an accuser abroad. Tie is condemned to 
purchase, by continual bribes, that secrecy 
I which bribes never secured, and which, after a 
long course of submission, promises, and anxie- 
ties, he will find violated in a fit of rage, or in 
a frolic of drunkenness. 

To dread no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is 
the great prerogative of innocence ; an exemp- 
tion granted only to invariable virtue. Hut 
guilt has always its horrors and solicitudes : 
and, to make It yet more shameful and detest- 
able, it is doomed often to stand in awe of those, 
to whom nothing could give influence or weights 
hut their power of betraying. 

No. 69.] Tubsdat, Novbmbee 1^ 1760. 

Flet qttoquff ut in speculo rugas adspexit aniles^ 
Tyndarh; ct secum, cursU bis rapta, regufrit 
Tempus edax rerumf tuque invidiosa vetustas 
Omnia destruitis : vitiataque dentlbus avi 
Paullatim lentd cimsumitis omnia morta, o v i p. 

The dreaded wriukles when poor Helen spied, 

Ah I -why this second rape T-— with tears she cried. 
Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age 
Who all destroy with keen corroding rage, 

%cne^t your jaws, whate'er have pleaded or please 
Must Binkj^cousumod by swift or slow degrees. 

I ELVHINSTOK. 

I .\m old Greek epigrammatist, intending to show 
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tlie wiiwries tliat attend the laat sta^e of man, 
impr^catee iijpon those, who are so foolish as to 
wi-ftj for long life, the calamity of continuing to 
grow oW from century to century. He (bought 
that no adventitious or foreign pjun was requi- 
site ; that decrepitude itself was an epitome of 
^ytvhatever is dreadful ; and nothing could he 
added to the curse of age, biit that it should be 
extended beyond its natural limits. 

The most iiidilFerent or negligent spectator can 
Indeed scarcely retire without heaviness of 
heart, from a view of the last agenes of the tra- 
gedy of life, in which he finds those who, in the 
former ports of the drama, were d^tinguished 
by opposition of conduct, aontrariety of designs^ 
and dissimilitude of personal qualities, all in- 
volved in one common distress, and all strug- 
gling with afiliction which they cannot hojie to 
overcome. 

The other miseries, wbich waylay our pas- 
sage through the world, wisdom may escape, 
and fortitude may conquer ; by caution and dr., 
cumspection we may steal along with very little 
to obstruct or incommode us; by sp||rit and 
vigour we may force a way, and reward the vex- 
ation of contest by the pleasures of victory. Bat 
a time must come when our pdicy and bravery 
shaU he equally useless ; when we shall all sink 
into helplessness and sadpess, without any pow- 
er of receiving solace frqm the pleasures that 
have formerly deUghted us, or any prospect of 
emerging into a second possession of the bleasipgs 
that we have lost. 

The industry of man has, indeed, not been 
wanting in endeavours to procure comforts fior 
these hours of dejection and melancholy, and to 
gild the dreadful gloom with artificial light. 
The most usual support of old age is wealth. He 
whose possessions ore large, and whose chests 
are fuH, imagines himself always fortified against 
Invasions on his authority. If he has lost all 
other meaiiiB of government, if his strength and 
his reason fail him, he can at liht alter his wlU ; 
and, therefore, all that have hopes must likewise 
have fears, and he may still continue to give 
laws to such as have not ceased to regard their 
own interest. • 

lliis is indeed too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, thelast fortress to which age retires, and 
In which he makes the stand against the ui>start 
race that seizes his domains, deputes his com- 
mands, and cancels his prescriptions. But here, 
though there may he safety, there is no pleas- 
are ; and what remains is but aproof that more 
ivas once possessed. 

'Nothing seems to have been more universally 
dtesdi^by the an* ients than orbity, or want of 
children j ond, indeed, to a mao who has sirth 
vlvcd all thi companions of his youth, all who 
,^ve participated his pleasures and^his cares, 
Mye been engaged in the same events, and fiUed 
coneepHom^ this fuB- 
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peopled world is a dismal solitude. He stands 
forlorn and silent, neglected or insulted, in tits 
midst of multitudes, animated with hopes which 
he cannot share, and employed in business which 
he is no longer able to forw'ard or retard ; nor 
can he find any to whom his life or his death 
are of importance, unless he has secured some 
domestic gratifications, some tender employ- 
ments, and endeai’ed himself to some w'hose in- 
terest and gratitude may unite them to him. 

So different gpe the colours of life as we look 
forward to tln| future, or backward to the past ; 
and BO diflerrat the oiiinions and sentiments 
which this contrariety of appcai*aucc naturally 
produces, that the coiivei’sation of the old and 
young ends generally with contempt or pity on 
eithpr side. To a young man entering the 
world with fullness of hope, and ardour of pur- 
suit, nothing is so unpleasing as the cold caution, 
the faint expactatious, the scrupulous diffidence, 
which experience and disappointments |ierUiin]y 
infuse ; and the old man wonders in his turn 
that |he world never can grow wiser, that 
neither precepts, nor testimonies, can cure boys 
of their credulity and sufficiency ; and that not 
one can be convinced that snares are laid for 
him, till he finds himself entangled. 

Thus one generation is always tlie scorn and 
wonder of the otheP, and the notions of the old 
and young are like liquors of different gravity 
and texture which never can unite. The spirits 
of yontk sublimed by health, and volatilised by 
passion, soon leave behind them the pldcgmatio 
sediment of wariness and deliberation, and bunt 
out in temerity and' enterprise. The tenderness, 
therefore, which nature infuses, and which long 
habits of beneficen«e confirm, is necessary to re- 
oongile such opposition ; and an old man must 
bS a father to bear with patience those follies 
and absurdities which he will perpetually ima- 
gine himself to find in the schemes and expecta- 
tions, the pleasures and the sorrows, of those 
who have not yet been hardened by time, and 
chilled by frustration. 

Yet, it may be doubted, whether the pleasure 
of seeing children ripening into strength, be nut 
overbalanced by the pain of seeing some fall in 
the blossom, and others blasted in their gixtwth : 
some shaken down with storms, some tainted 
with cankers, and some shriVelled in the shade ; 
and whether lie that extends his care beyond 
himsdf, does not multiply his anxieties more 
than his pleasures, and weary himself to no pur- 
pose, by superintending what he cannot re- 
gulate. 

Bui, though age be to every order oi' human 
beings snfildently terrible, it is particularly to 
be dreaded by fine ladies, who have bad no other 
end or ambitlpn than to fill up the day and the 
night with dress, diversions, and flattery ; and 
who, having made no acquaintance with kimw- 
ledge, or with busineas, have constantly caught 
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lUl thoir ideas from the current praf(ltM>f the 
hour, and Iw'eii indebted for aJI their huppiuess 
to complimentH and treats. With these ladies 
nge begins early, and very often lasts long ; it 
begins when their beauty fades, when their 
mirth loses its spriglitliness, and their motion its 
ease. PV«>ra that time, all ivhich gave them • 
joy vanishes from about them ; they hear the ‘ 
praises bestowed bn others, which used to swell 
their bosoms with exultation. 'Iliey visit the 
N<*at8 of felirity, and endeavour to continue the 
habit of being delighted. But pleasure is only, 
received when we believe that give it in re- 
turn. Neglect and petulance itiforin them that 
theii* power and their value are past ; and 
what then remains but a tedious and comfort- 
less uniforniity of time, without any motion of ! 
the heart, or exercise of the reason? * 

Yet, however <ige may discourage us by its ; 
a]>pear'ince from coiisiidering it in prospect, we 
sbiiJl all by degivea certainly b(5 old ; and thero- 
forti we ought to inquire what provision can he 
made against that time of distress ? what hap- 
piness can be stored up against the wiuiler of 
life ? and lioxv we may pass our latter ye;trs 
w’ith aerejuty and cheerfulness? i| 

If It has been found by the experience of 
maiilxiiid, that not even tile best seasons of life 
arc able to supply sutiicieut gratifications, with- 
out anticipating uiX'ertain felicities, it cannot 
surely be siijiposcd that old age, worn with la- 
bours, harassed with anxieties, and tortured 
wdtii diseases, should have any gludneas of its 
f>wii, or feel any sntisfiiclion from the cuntempla- j 
tiuii of the present. All the comfort that can 
now he expected must be recalled from the past, 
or borrowed from the future; the pa'^t is \ery 
N(.on exhausted, all the events or iwtioiis of 
which the memory can affonl ]>leasure , 
qni<*.kly recollected ; and the future lies beyond | 
the grave, w here it ran he ivach<'d only by vir- ; 
1 lie and devotion. ! 

Piety is the only projicr and ndequate relief! 
of decaying mail. He that grows old without • 
rdighms hopes, as he declines into imbecility, 
and feels pains and soitows incessantly crowd- 
ing upon 'him, falls into a gulph of bottomless 
misery, in whi<di every reflection must plunge 
him deeper, and where he finds only new grad- 
ations of anguish, and precipices of hoi ror. 

No, 70.] SATt;XDAy, Nov. 17, 1750. 

Irgc/z/i ff pro/cv, 

i4«ro deterior^ fvlio yrctloHor trte. ovin. 

Succaediug times a stiver age bebuld, 

Eixcelling brass, but more excell’d by gold. 

nnvnitN. 

Ht;sTOD, in his celebrated distribution of man- 
kind divides them into three orders of intrllirt. 


“ 'JIjo first place,” say. be, /'belongs to him thht 
can by liis own pow'ers discern what is right 
and fit, and penetrate to the remoter motives ot 
action.^ 'j'he second is elaimeil by him that is 
willing to hear instruction, and can perceive 
right and wrong when they arc shown him by 
another; but ho that has neither acuteness nor 
docility, who can neither find the way'liy him- 
self, nor Avill be led by others, is a wretch with- 
out use or value.” 

If we survey the moral world, it will he 
found that the same division may be made of 
men, with regard to their virtue. There are 
some whose principles are so fiimly fixed, 
■whoRc conviction is so constantly present to 
Iheir minds, and wdio have raised in themselves 
such ardent wishes for the apfirobotion of God, 
and the^iappiness with which he has x>vomised 
to reward obedience and perse^ eraiue, that 
they rise above all other cares and considera- 
tions, and uniformly examine every act ton and 
desire, by comparing it w'ith the JLlivine com- 
mands. 'J'here aiii others in a kind of equi- 
poise between g*K>d and ill ; who are moved on 
the one part by riches or pleasure, by the grati- 
fications of iwissioii and the delights of sense ; 
and, on the other, by laws of which they own 
the obligation, and rew'ards of which they be- 
lieve the reality, aud whom a very small addi- 
tion of weight turns •either way. llie third 
class consists of beingft immersed in pleasures, 
or abandoned to passion, wdtliout any desire of 
higher good, or any effort to extend theii 
thoughts beyond immediate and gross satisfac- 
tions. 

The second class is so much the most immer- 
ons, that it may be considered as comprising the 
whole body of mankind. Tlmsc of the last are 
not very many, and those of the first are very 
few; and neilber the one nor the other fidl 
much under the consideration of the moralist, 
wiiose pr«i>*epts are intended chiefly for those 
who are endeavouring to go fiirward up the 
steeps of virtue, not for those who Lave already 
reached the summit, or those ^vho are resedved 
to stay for ever in their present situation. 

To a man not versed m the living w'orld, but 
accustomed to judge only By sjieculative reason, 
it is seareely credible that any one should be in 
this state of indifference, or stand iindctei-mined 
and unengaged, ready to follow the first call to 
cither side. It seems egrtain, that cither a man 
must believe that virtue will make him happy, 
aud resolve therefore to be virtuous, or think 
that he may he happy without virtue, and 
therefore cast off all care hut for his present in- 
terest. It seems impossible that conviction 
should bo on one side, and practice on the other ; 
afid tl«t he who has seen the right way should 
vidiintarily shut his eyes, that he may quit it 
with more* tranquillity. Yet all these absurdi- 
ties are every hour to be found ; the wisest aiiil 



lM«t men deviate from known and acknowledj^- 
ed duties* by inadvertency or surprise ; and 
moat ore good no longer than while temptation 
fe away* than while their passion^ are frithont 
txcitemente* and their opinions are free fmm 
the counteraction of any other motive. 

Among the sentiments which almost every 
fman changes as he advimces into years, Is the 
expectation of uniformity of character. Me 
that without acquaintance with the power of 
desire, the cogency of distress, the complications 
of affairs, or the force of partial influence, has 
filled his mind with the excellence of virtue, 
-nd, having never tried his resolution in any 
encounters with hope or ^ fear, believes it abl^ 
to stand firm whatever shall oppose it, will be 
always clamorous against the smallest^ failure, 
ready to exact the utmost punctualities of right, 
and to consider every man that fails in any part 
of his duty, as without conscience and without 
merit; unworthy of trust or love, of pity or re- 
gard'; as an enemy whom all should join to 
drived out of society, as a pest which all should 
avoid, or as a weed which all should trample. 

It is net but by experience, that we afe taught 
the jKMisibility of retaining some virtues, and re- 
jecting others, or of being good or bad to a par- 
ticular degi'ce. For it is very easy to the soli- 
tary reasoner, to prove, that the same arguments 
by which the mind is* fortified against one 
crime are of equal force against all, and the con- 
sequence very naturally follows, that he whom 
they fail to move on any occasion, has either 
never considereil them, or has by some fallacy 
taught himself to evade their validity ; and that, 
therefore, when a man is known to be guilty of 
one ci'ime, no farther evidence is needful of his 
depravity and corruption. 

Yet, such is the state of all mortal virtue, that 
it is always uncertain and variable, 8ometiiue<« 
extending to the whole compass of duty, and 
sometimes shrinking into a narrow tpaco, and 
fortifying only a few avenucf of the heart, 
while all the rest is left open to the incursions 
of appetite, or given up to the dominion of 
wickedness. Nothing therefore is more unjust 
than to judge of mai^by too short an acquain- 
tance, and too slight inspection; Tor it often 
happens that, in t|ie loose, and thoughtless, and 
dissipated, there is a secret radical worth which 
may shoot out by proper cultivation ; that the 
spark of heaven, though dimmed and obstruct- 
ed, is not yet extinguished, but may, by the 
breath of counsel and exhortation, be kindled 
into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely good; is irrecoverably abandoned, is to 
supp^ that aU arc capable of the same degrees 
is indeed to exact from authat 
.l^focthm which none ever can attijn. And 
the puruai virtue is consistent with si»rae 
and the nrtueof the greatest number with I 
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almost unequal proportion of contrary qualities, 
let none too hastily umclude, that all goodness 
is lost, though it may for a time be clouded and 
overwhelmed ; for most minds are the slaves of 
external circumstances, and conform to any 
hand that undertakes to mould them, roll down 
any torrent of cu8ti)m in which they happen to 
be caught, or bend to any importunity that bears 
hard against them. 

It may be particularly observed of women, 
that they are fop the most part good or bud, us 
they fall among those who practise vice or vir- 
tue; and thht neither education nor reusen 
gives them much security against the infliicm e 
of example. Whether it be that they have U'^h 
courage to stand against opposition, <ir that their 
desire of admiration makes them sacrifice their 
principles to the poor pleasure of worthless 
praise, it is certain, whatever be the cause, that 
female goodness seldom keeps its ground against 
laughter, flattery, or fashion. 

For tills reason, every one should consider 
himself ns entrusted, not only with his own 
conduct, but with that of ntliers; and as ac- 
countable, not only for the duties which he ne- 
glects, or the crime that he commits, but lor 
that negligence and irregularity which he may 
encourage or inculcate. Everyman, in what- 
ever station, has, or endeavoura to have, his fol- 
lowers, admirera, and imitators, and has there- 
fore the influence of his example to watch with 
care; l\f% ought to avoid not only crimes, but 
the appearance of crimes ; and not only to prac- 
tise virtue, but to applaud, countenance, and 
v^support it. For it is possible that for want of 
attention, we may teach othei*s faults from 
which ourselves are free, or, by a cowai’dly oc- 
sertion of a cause which we ourselves approve, 
nfay j>ervert those who fix their eyes upon us, 
and, having no rule of their own to guide their 
! <'Ourse. arc easily misled by the abberratioiis of 
that example which they choose for their di- 
rections. 

No. 71.J Tuesdat, Nov. 80, 1750. 

Fivere quod propero pauper , nee inutUis annis 

Da veniamy pi'operat tiiftro nt m • mart. 

True, Sir, to live 1 haste, Vour phroon give. 

For tell me, who makes baste cuougb to live? 

r. LEWIS. 

Many words and sentences are so frequently 
beard in the mouths of men, that a supeiiieifil 
observer is inclined to believe, that they must 
contain some primary principle, some great 
rule of action, which it is proper always to have 
present to the attention, and by w*hich the use 
of every hour is to be at^ustvd. let, if we 
cojisidei' the conduct of those sententious phi- 
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losophcFS, it will often be found that they- re- 
peat these aphorisms, merely because they have 
somewhere heard them, because they have no- 
thing else to say, or because they think venera- 
tion gained by such appearances of wisdom, 
but that no ideas are annexed to the words, and 
that, according to the old blunder of the follow- 
ers of Aristotle, their souls are mere pipes or 
organs, which transmit sounds, but do not un- 
derstand them. 

Of this kind is the well-known and well-at- 
tested position, that /t/e is short, which may be 
heart! among mankind by an attentive auditor, 
many times a day, but which nef|ier yet within 
iny reach of observation left any impression upon 
the mind ; and perhaps, if my rentiers will turn 
their thoughts back upon their old friends, they 
will iifid it difficult to cull a single man to re- 
membrance, who appeanul to know that life 
M-as short till he was u]M>ut to lose it. 

it is obborvable that Horace, in his account 
of tlie characters of men, os they are diversified 
by the various influence of time, remarks, that 
the old man is diUUor, .<?;«• longus, given n* pro- 
crastination, and inclined to extend his hopes 
to a great distance. 8o far are we generally 
from thinking what we often say of the short- 
ness (tf life, that at the time when it is neces- 
sarily shortest, we form projects which we de- 
lay to execute, iudulgo such expectations as no- 
thing but a long train of events can gratify, and 
suffer tliose passioiiH to gain U]H>n us, wlpch are 
only excusable in the prime of life. 

'J'hese reflections wero lately excited In my 
mind, by an evening’s cuiiversation with my 
friend IVospero, who, at the age of fifty-five, 
h;is bought an estate, and is now contriving to 
dispose and cultivate it with uncomiiiou ele- 
gaiu^e. Ill's great pleasure is to walk amfing 
stately trees, and lie musing in the heat of nmm 
urnler their shade; he is therefore maturely 
considering how he shall disiiosc his walks and 
his groves, and has at last determined to send 
for the !»est plans from Ihily, and forbcea* plant- 
ing till the next season. 

'^I'hus is life trifled away in preparations to do 
what never can be done, if it be left uuattempted 
till all the requisites which imiigiiiatioii can sug- 
gest ai*e gathered together. Where our design 
tenniiiates only in our own satisfaction, Uie 
mistake is of no great importance; for the plea- 
sure of expecting enjoyment is often greait^r 
lliuii that of obtaining it, and the completion 
of almost every wish is found a disappoint- 
ment ; but when many others are interested in 
an undertaking, when any design is formed, in 
which the improvement or security of mankind 
Is involved, nothing is more unworthy either 
of wisdom or benevolence, than to delay it from 
time to time, or to forget how much every day 
that passes over us, takes away from our po^ er, 
and how soon an idle purpose to do on action 


sinks into a mournful wii^h that it had one# ^ 
been done. 

We are frequently importuned, by the Jiac- , 
chanali|ui writers, to lay hold on the present 
hour, to catch the pleasures within ouik reach, 
and remember that futurity is not at our com- 
mand. 

To podov jSowoi' X9^**^** 

ZtjrSp m> fiior, kWit /Swroo. 

Soon fades the rose ; once past the fragrant boar. 

The loiti^rer finds^a bramble for a flower. 

But surely these exhortations may, with 
^qual propriety, be applied to better purposes $ 
it may be at least inculcated that pleasures are 
more steely postponed than virtues, and that 
greater loss is suffered by missing an opi>or- 
tuiilty of doing good, than an hour of giddy 
frolic and noisy merriment. 

When Baxter had lost a thousand pounds, 
which he had laid up for the erection of a school, 
he used frequently to mention the misfortune 
as an incitement to be cha«'Itable while God 
gives the power of bestowing, and considered 
himself as culpable in some degree for having 
' left a good action in the hands of chance, and 
suffered his benevolence to be defeated for want 
of quickness and diligence. * 

It is lamented by ilearne, the learned anti- 
quary of Oxford, that this general forgetfulness 
of the fragility of life, htis remarkably infected 
the students of monuments and records ; as their 
employment consists in first collecting, and 
afterwards in arranging or abstracting, what 
libraries afford them, they ought to amass no 
more than they can digest ; but when they have 
undertaken a work, they go on searching and 
transcribing, call for new supplies, when they 
are already overburdened, and at last leave their 
work unfinished. It is, says he, the bii^wi <f a 
good nyitiqitarif, as ^ a goixi vian, to haw mortcdily 
ahmt/s biforc hiim 

Thus, not only in the slumber of sloth, but in 
the dissipation of ill-directed industry, is the 
shortness of life generally fiirgottcn. As some 
men lose their hours In kiziness, because they 
suppose, that there is time enough for the re- 
paration of neglect ; others busy themselves in 
providing that no length of life may want em- 
ployment ; and it often happens, that sluggish- 
ness and activity arc equally surprised by the 
last summons, and perish not mure differently 
from CHich other, than the fowl that rec.eived the 
shot in her flight, from her that is killed upon 
the hush. 

Among the many improvements made by the 
j^st centuries in human knowledge, may be 
numbered the exact calculations of the value of 
life ; hut ivhatever may he their use in traffic, 
titcy seem very little to have advtmcad morality, 
'i'hey have hitherto been rather applied to the 
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tr^itisition of mon^y, than of wLsrlom ; the , though they produce no singh aefs of heroism, 
computer refers none of his csileiiljiiious to his nor astonish us hy great events, yet are every 
own tenure, hut persists, in cciutompt of pro- moment exerting their influence upon us, and 
bability, to fivretel ol<j[ age to himself^ and believes make the di*aught of life sweet or bitter by im- 
that Jnf is marked out to reach the utmost verge perceptible instillations. They operate unseen 
of human existence, and see thousands and ten and unregarded, as change of air makes us sick 
^thousands full into the grave. or healthy, though we breathe it without utteii- 

So (lee]>ly is tJiis fallacy rooted in the heart, tiou, and only know the particles that impreg- 
aitd so strongly guarded hy h(»pc and fear against nate it by their salutary or malignant effects, 
the approach of rcusoii. that neither science nor You have shown yourself not ignorant of the 
e'cjMM'icnce can shake it, and we act as if life value of those subaltern endowments, yet liavo 
vi'ere without eiui, though we see and confess hitherto neglected to recommend good-humour 
its itncerh'iinty and shortness. * to the world, though a little reflection will show 

Uivines have, with great strength and ardour, you that it baljn of beingt the quality to 

show'u the absurdity of .delaying fefonnatioq which all that adorns or elevates mankind mu‘st 
ttiid repentance; a degree of folly, indeed, which owe its power of pleasing. Without good-hu- 
sels eternity to hazard. It is the saTi^e weak- mour, learning anu bravery cau only confer that 
lu'ss, in proportion t<» the importance <if the ne- superiority which swells the heart ot the lion 
gleet, to transfer aTty care, which now claims in the desert, where he roars witliout reply, 
our attciitiun, to a future time ; wc subject and ravages without resistance. Without good- 
oiirsclves to needless dangers from accidents humour, virtue may awe by its dignity, and 
wliich eai'ly diJigefice would have obviated, or amaze by its brightness} but must always be 
perjdex our minds by vain precautions, and viewed at a distance, and will scarcely gain a 
make provision for the execution of designs, of frieiih or attract an imitatt)!*. 
which the opportunity once missed nA’er will Good-humour maybe defined a habit of being 
return. pleased; a constant anti perennial sofiness of 

As he that lives longest lives but a lit fie while, • ' manner, easiness of approach, and suavity of 
every man may be certain that he lius no time dispoiidtioii ; like (hat w^hich every man per- 
to waste. Tllb duties of life arc cAimmensurate ccives in himseli^ when the first trunsiwrts of 
to its duration, and eve^y day brings its task, new felicity have subsided, and his tboughis are 
which if neglected is doubled on the moiTow, only kept in motion by a slow succession of S(fft 
Hut he that has already trifled away those impulses. Good-humour is a state betweeu 
months and years, in which lie should have gavel y and unconcern, the actor emanation of 
laboured, irnist remember that lie lias now only a mind at leisure to regard the gratification of 
a part of that of which the whole is liule ; and another. 

tliHt, since the few moments remaining arc to be It is imagined by many, that whenever they 
considered us the last trust of Heaven, not one aspire to please, they are i equired to be merry, 
is to be lost. and to show the gladness of their souls by flights 

isf •pleasantry, and bursts of laughter. 13ut 
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i>m»is Aris£ix‘puju tfecnit color, ef sCutu.s, rt r^es, 
'l\ntant€mmaJorei,fer^ prcsentxUhs cqHum, h « r . 

Yet Aristippus every dress became, 

Tn every various change of life the same ; 

And though he aim'd at things of higher kind, 

Yet to the prosont held an equal mind. raANCZS. 


TO THE KAMBLEU. 


'I'nosK who exalt themselves into the chair o 
instruction, without inquiring whether any wil 
submit to their authority, have not sufllicientlj 
corj«;idered how much of human life passei 
In bttle incidents, ctu'sory conversation, si'ght 
biiMnesf^, and casual amuKements ; and therefore 
they have end^vourod only to iiiculcJhte tft 
, •tUMce awful viriuf*, without condcju’eitding te 
e .^‘^1 those petty quuUties, wliirh grow im- 
only by their frequency, niid whhh, 


though these men may be for a time heard with 
applause and admiration, they seldom delight ms 
long. \V e enjoy them a little, and then retire to 
easiness and good-humour, as the <!yc gazes awhile 
on eminence glittering with tlie sun, but soon 
turns aching away to verdure and to flowers. 

Gayety is to good-humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance ; tlic one overpowers 
weak spirits, and the other recreates and revives 
them. Gayety seldom fails to give some pain ; 
the hearers either strain their faculties to ac'com- 
pony its towerings, or arc left behind in envy 
and despair. Good-humour boosts no faculties 
which every one does not believe in his own 
power, and pleases principally by not offending. 

It is well known that the most certain way 
to give any man pleasure, is to persuade him 
that you receive pleasure from him, to encour-, 
age him to freedom and confidence, and to avoid 
any such appeoi'ance of superiority as may 
overbear and depress Mm. We sec many that 
by this art only, spend their days in the midst 
of invitations, and civilities; and with- 
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out any extraordinary qualities or atfairimenf.s, 
an; tin* universal favourites of both, sexes, and 
rrrtaiiily fiud a IVimd in ever)’ place. I’he dar- 
lings of the world Avill, indeed, he generally- 
found such os excite neither jealousy nor fear, 
and are not considered as candidates for any 
eminent degree of repufation, hut <‘ontent them- 
hclves with coinmou acrompHshinents, and en- 
deavour rather to solicit kindness than to raise 
esteem ; thertdore, in a^sscmblles and places of 
resort, h st ldoin fails to happen, that though at 
tin; entriiTice of some jtarticular perstm, cvery 
laee lirightens with gladne.-is, and every hand is 
e\i ended in salutation, j’et if yoii^mTSue him be- 
yond the first evclifinge of civilities, you will find 
him of very snndl iin'usrtance, and only wel- 
come to tin* company, as one l»y whom all jon- 
ceis'e thcm‘'ehes admired, tiTnl with whom any 
one U at lilicrty to amuse himself when he can 
find tio oilier andilor or companion ; as one with 
whom all are at ease, who niJl hear a jest with- 
enl criticism, ami a narrative without contra- 
do (ton, who laughs with every wit, and fields 
to every disputer, 

'rhere arc many wliose vanity always in- 
cliiics them to associate with those from whom 
they have no reason to fear iiiortificulioti ; and 
tltcre are times in which the wise and the 
knowing are willing to receive jtraise without 
the lahoitr of deserving it, in which the most 
elcvatt'd mind is willing to descend, and the 
nM‘':t active to he at rest. All therefore^ arc at 
rome lionror another fond of companions whom 
they can cn(<>rtain upon easy terms, and who 
will relieve them from solitude, without con- 
deinuinu ih^’Ui to vigilance and caution. Wc 
are ino-^t iucJincd tt» love when wc have nothing 
to fear, aiol he that encourages us to please oiir- 
s,'l\«'s, will not be long’ without preference ki 
our aliVciion to those whose learning holds us 

the disf.jrur of pii^Rls, or whose wi* calls all 
attention from ns, and leave's us witliout im- 
portance at.d without regard. 

It l> remarlfod by rrince Henry, when he* 
Rcrs ralstalf lying on the ground, tliat/wmi/d 
liOLY bptfer spcn'i'd a brticr itian. He was well 
rocjaainted with the vices and follies of him 
whom he lamented ; hut while his conviction 
compelled him to do justice to superior quali- 
ties, his tenderness still broke out at the reinem- 
hra!n*e of FalstAlf, of the cheerful companion, 
♦he loud biiiloon, with whom he had passed his 
time ill all the luxury of idleness, who had 
gladded him with iinenvled incndmcnt, and 
whom he could at once enjoy and despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those 
who are distinguished for Ihcir good humour, 
not very consistent with the praises which I 
have bostovviuV, upon it. Hut surely nothing can 
mure evidently show the value of this quality, 
tliaa that it recommends those wlm are desti- 
futtof all other oxcollcnccs, aud procures re- 
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gard to the tri/ling, friendship to the wortbiras, 
and aficctlori to the dull. 

Good-humour Is indeed generally degraded 
by the aharacters in which it is found ; for, be- 
ing considered as a cheap and vulgar quality, 
we find it oi'teu neglected by those that, having 
excellences of higher reputation and brighter 
splendour, perhops imagine that they have some 
right to gratify themselves at the expense of 
others, and are to demand compliance rather 
than to practise it. It is by some unfortunate 
mistake that almost all those who liave any 
claim to esteem *or love, iwess their pretensions 
with too little consideration of others. This 
mistake, my own interest, as well as my zeal 
for general happin^s, makes im; desirous to 
rectify;, for I have a friend, who, because he 
knows his own fidelity and usefulness, is never 
willing to sink into a companion : I have a w ife, 
whose beauty first subdueil me, and whose wit 
confirmed her Conquest, but whose beauty now 
serves no other purpose than to entitle her to 
tyranny, and whose wit is only used to justify 
pci'vei’seuess. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable 
than tJ> lose the will to please, w'hen wc are 
f conscious of the power, or show more cruelty 
than to choose a'^y kind of intlucnce before that 
of kimlii<*ss. He that regards the welfare of 
others, should make liis virtue approachable, 
that it may be loveil and copied ; and he that 
considers the wants which every man feels, or 
will feel, of extenial assistance, must rather 
wish to be siuTounded by those that love him, 
than by those that admire his exceUenccs, or 
solicit his favours ; for admiration ceases with 
novelty, and interest gains its end uiid retiri'S. 
A man whose great qualities w'ant the orim- 
nieut of superficial attractions,, is like a naked 
i mountain witJi mines of gold, vihii‘h will be 
! frequented only till the treasure is exhausted. 

• I am, &c. 

, PuiLOMIOKS, 
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tjuld a J'rw^tra lotis pucrilibus opt as 
qa<e non ulla iulUJ'<’rlt c,ft'rctve die», ov in. 

Why thinks the fool, with childish hope, to sec 
What neither is, nor was, nor e’er shall bet 

EtrHlNSTOK. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 


SiUf 

If you feel any of that compassion whii'h you 
! recommend to others, you will not disregard a 
I rase which 1 liave reason from ohseiwation to 
I ielieVI very common, and which 1 know by 
1 experimeg to be very miserable. And though 
' the querulous are seldom received with great 
j ardour of kindness 1 hoj»e to escape the moj li- 
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V'Artim of Sadlag that my Jamontnt/oBi apnad 
i : iW te^gion of imiNitienca, and produce anger 
'i ratlter thlMt tendemesH. I vrrite not merely to 
valli! tSie «Wdlifig of my heart, but to inquire 
^ means I may recover my tranquillity : 

endeavour at brevity in my narrative, 

l^w^er elegant or however just. 

1 was bom in a remote county, of a family 
that boasts alliances with the gi^eatest names in 
English history, and extends its claims of af- 
finity to the Tudoiu and Plantagenets. My 
ancestors by little and little watfted tiieir patri- 
mony, till my father bad not enough left for the 
support of a family, withput desoeifding to thq 
cultivation of his own groqjsds, being condemn- 
ed to pay three sisters the fortunes allot^d them 
by my grandfather, who is susjiected to have 
made his will when he was incapable of adjust- 
ing properly the claims of his children, and who, 
perhaps without design, enriched his daughters 
by beggaring his son. My aunts being, at the 
death of their father, neither young nor beauti- 
ful, nor very eminent for softness of behaviour, 
were suffered to live unsolicited, aiid^ by ac- 
cumulating the interest of their portions, grew 
every day richer and prouder. My father 
]»leased himself with foreseeing that the posses- 
sions of thoseladies must revert at last to the 
hereditary estate, and, tkiat his family might 


lose none of its dignity, resol vwl to keep me un- 
tainted with a lucrative employment : when- 
ever therefore 1 discovered any inclination to 
the improvement of my condition, my mother 
never failed to put me in mind of my liMlj, and 
charged me to do nothing with which 1 miglit 
be reproached when 1 should come to my aunt’s 
estate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations which 
want of money brought upon us, it was our 
constant practice t<» have recourse to futurity. 
If any of oiir neighbours surpassed ^is in ap- 
pearance, we went home and contrived an equU 
page, with which the death of my aunts was to 
supply us. If any purseproud upstait was de- 
ficient in respect, vengeance was refemid to the 
time in which our ei^tate was to be repaired. 
We registered every act of civility an<l rudeni»s, 
inquir^ the numW of dishes at every fedst, 
and minuted the ftiruiture of every honse, that 
we might, when the hour of affluence should 
come, be able to eclipse all tbeir sidendour, and 
surpass all their magnificence. 

Upou plans of elegance, and schemes of plea- 
sure, the ^y rose and set, and the year went 
rtmiid unregai'ded, while we were busied In 
laying out phustations on ground not yet our 
own, and dellbcratiiig whether the manor-house 
'.should be rebuilt or repaired. Tliis wSs the j 
humsement of oiup leisure, and the solgce of our 
. exigences; we met together only u» contrive I 
; hdw uui apprmtrhing fortune should be enjoyed ; 


{ for in this our eonyersation always ended, on 
whatever subject it began. We had none of jthe 
collateral interests, which diversify the life of 
others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
whole attention on one event, which we could 
neither hasten nor retard, and had no other ob- 
ject of curiosity than the health or sickness of 
my aunts, of which we were careful to procure 
very exact and early intelligence. 

This visionary opulence for a while soothed 
our imagination, but afterwards fired our 
wishes, and exasperated our necessities, and my 
father could not always restrain himself from 
exclaiming, that no creature had so many lives 
as a cat and an old maid. At lust, upon the re- 
covery of his sister fi*om an ague, which she 
was^supposod to have caught by sparing fira, he 
began to lose his stomach, and four months 
afterwards sunk into the grave. 

My mother, who loved her husband, survived 
him but a little while, and left me the sole heir 
of their lands, their schemes, and their wishes. 

I As I had not enlarged my conceptions either i»y 
books or conversation, 1 diifcreil only from niy 
father by the freshness of my clieeks, luid the 
vigour of my step ; and, like him, gave way to 
‘ no thoughts but of enjoying the wealth which 
my aunts were hotirding. 

At length the eldest fell ill. I paid the civili- 
ties and comifiiments which sickness requires 
with the utmost punctuality. 1 dreamed every 
night o£ escutcheons and white gloves, and in- 
quired every morning at an early hour, whether 
there were any news of my dear aunt. At last 
a messenger was sent to inform me that I must 
come to her ^viihout the delay of a moment. 1 
went and heard her last advice, but opening )ier 
will, found that she bad left her fortune to her 
second sister. 

1 hung my head ; the youngest sister threat- 
ened to be married, and e?ery thing was dis.ap- 
pointment and diKo<intent. 1 was in danger of 
losing irreparably one third of my hopes, and 
was condemned still to wait for the rest. Of 
part of my terror I was soon eased ; for the 
youth, whom his relations would have compelled 
to marry the old lady, after innumerable stipu- 
lations, articles, and settlements, ran away with 
the daughter of bis father’s groom; and ray 
aunt, upou this conviction of the perfidy of man, 
resolved never to listen more to amorous ad- 
dresses. 

Ten years longer I dragged the shackles of 
expectation, without ever suffering a day to pass 
in which I did not compute how much my 
chance was improved of being rich to-morrow. 
At last the second lady died, after a short ill- 
ness, which yet was long enough to afford her 
time for the disposal of her estgte, wlttch she 
gave to me after the death of her sister. 

I was now relieved from part of m> misery ; 
a large fortune, though not in my power, uas 
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eertain and iinaJienaUe i nor was there now i 
danger that I might at last be fruatmtrd of 
my hopes by a IVet of dotage, the flatteries of a 
chamber-m^d, the whispers of a tale-beiirer, or 
the ofliciousness of a nurse. But my wealth 
was yet in reversion, my aunt was to be buried 
before 1 could emerge to grandeur and pleasure ; 
and there were yet, according to my father’s 
observation, nine lives between me and happi- 
ness. 

I however lived on, without any clamours of 
discontent, and comforted myself with consider- 
ing that all are mortal, and they who are con- 
tinually decaying must at last be destroyed. 

But let no man from this time suffer his felicity 
to depend on the death of his aunt, llic good 
gentlewoman was very r^iilar in her hours, gnd 
simple in her diet ; and in walking or sitting 
still, waking or sloejiirig, had always In view 
the pi'eservation of her health. She was subject 
to no disorder but hypochondriac dejection ; by 
which, without intention, she increased my 
miseries, Avlienever the weather was cloudy, 
siie would take her bed and send me notice that her 
time was rmne. 1 went withall the haste of eager- 
ness, and sometimes received passionate injunc- 
tions to be kind to her maid, and directions how 
tlie last offu'esS should he p<u*formed ; but if be- 
fore Tiiy arrival the sun happened to break out, 
or the wind to change, I met her at the door, or 
found her in tlie garden, bustling and vigilant, 
with nil the tokens of long life. • 

Sometimes, however, she fell into distempers, 
and was thrice given over by the doctor, yet 
slie found means of slipping through the gripe 
of death, and after hiding tortured me three 
months at each time with violent alternations of 
hoj»e and fear, came out of her chamber witlu|ut 
any other hurt than the loss of flesh, which iu d 
few weeks she recovered by broths and jellies. 

As most have sagacity suflicient to guess at 
the desires of an heir, it was the constant prac- 
tice t>f those who were hoping at second hand, | 
and endeavoured to secure my favour against the I 
lime when 1 should be rich, to pay their court, 
by informing me that my aunt began to droop, 
that she had lately a bail night, that she coughed 
feebly, and that she could never climb May 
hill ; or, at least, that the autumn would carry 
her off. Thus was I flattered in the winter with 
the piercing winds of March, and in summer 
with the fogs of September. But she lived 
through spring and fali, and set heat and cold at 
defiance, till, after near half a century, I buried 
her on the fourteenth of last June, aged ninety- 
three years, five months, and six days. 

For two months after her death I was rich, 
and was 'pleased with that obsequiousness and 
reverence which wealth Instantaneously pro- 
cures. But this joy is now jwist, and I have re- 
turned again to my old habit of wishing. Being 
nocustomed to give the future full power over 


my mind, and to start away firm the 
fore me to some expected ehjoyment, X 
up myself to the tyranny of every dmre 
fancy suggests, and long for a thousand thlnga^ 
which I am unable to procure. Monby Iwflf 
much less power than is ascribed to It by thoso'y^, 
that want it. 1 had formed schemes wliich I can- 
not execute, I had supposed events whiqh do not 
come to pass, and the rest of my lift* must pass 
in craving solicitude, unless you can find some 
remedy for a mind corrupted with an inveterate ' 
disease of wishing, and unable to think on any 
thing but wants, which reason tells me will 
never be sujgpHed. 

»1 am, &c. 

CuPJDUS. 
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lUxatar de lana saj c cayrina. hob. 

For nought tormeutod, she for nought tornioiitt*. 

nneuiMSTON. 

Men seldom give pleasure, w here they are not 
pleased themselves ; it is necessary, therefore, 
*to cuUivate an habituai alaci-ity and cheerful- 
ness, that in whatever state we may be placed by 
Providence, whether wp arc appofritedtc* center 
or receive benefits, to implore or to afford pro- 
tection, we may secure the love ol those with 
whom we transact. For though it is generally 
imagined, that he who grants favours, may 
spare any attention tn his behaviour, and that 
usefulness will always procure friends; yet it 
has been found, that there is an art of granting 
reixuests, an art v«*ry difficult of attainment ; 
that ofliciousness and libertdity may be so adul- 
terated, a.s to lose the greater part of their effect ; 
that compliance may provoke, relief may liarass, 
and liberality distress. 

No discaie of the mind can more fatally dis- 
able it fi*om beiifWolcnce, the chief duty of social 
beings, than ill-humour or peevishness ; tor 
though it breaks not out in paroxysms of out- 
rage, nor bursts into clamour, turbulence, and 
bloodshed, it wears out happiness by slow cor- 
rosion, and small injuries inc^ssanUy wipcated. 
It may be considered as the canker of life, that 
destroys its vigour, and chocks its improvement, 
that creeps on with hourly depredations, and 
taints and vitiates what it cannot consume. 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged, 
os to outrun the motions of the wUl, and discover 
itself without premeditation, is a s||ples of de- 
pravity in tlie highest degree disgusting and of- 
fensive, because no rectitude of intention, nor 
s^ftne^ of address, can ensure a moment’s ex- 
emption from affront and indignity. While wo 
are courtiilg the favour of a peevish man, ami 
exerting ourselves in the most diligent civiliiy, 
an unlucky syllable displeases, an unlweded < ir 
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f ' l^jA^ia^bed aiHend, onrendeavonn are frua~ 
‘ lu^Wdai j^iiiae: and all oar awiduitjr fargotten 
tumult of some tricing ii*ritation. 
ft * : fiSja tiroublesome impatience is someiimea 
I jbotl^ng more tlian the symptom of some deeper 
'[€ malady. He tlmt is angry without daring to 
.confess ht$ resentment, or sorrowful without 
the liberty of telling his grief, is too irequently 
, inclined to give vent to the fermentations of his 
''imiud at the 6rst passages that are opened, and 
m let his passions d>oil over utran those whom 
accident throws in his way. A painful and te- 
dious course of sickness frequently {froducA^s suqfi 
an alarming apprehension of the least increase of 
uneasiness, as keeps the soul perpetually on the 
watch» such a restless and Incessant solicitude, 
as no care or tenderness can appease, and can 
only be pacified by the cure of the distemper, 
and the removal of that pain by which it is ex- 
cited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness, is the 
captiousness of old age. When the strength is 
crushed, the senses are dulled, and thii common 
pleasures of life become insipid by repetition, 
we are willing to impute our uneasiness to caua^ 
e» not wholly out of our power, and please our- 
selves with ihneying that we sn/Ter by neglect, 
uiikindness, or any evUVhich fidmits a remedy, 
rather than by the decays of nature, which' 
cannot be prevented or repaired. We therefore 
revenge our pains upon those on whom we re- 
solve to charge them j and too often drive man- 
kind away at the time we have the greatest need 
of tenderness and assistance. 

Hut though x^eevishness may sometimes claim 
our compassion, as the consequence or concomi- 
tant of misery, it is veiy often found, where 
nothing can justify or excuse its adraisNion. It 
is frequently one of the attendants on the pros- 
pesrous, and is employed by insolense in exact- 
ing homage, or by tyranny haruHsing sub- 
jection. It is the offspringqf idleness or {iride ; 
of idleness anxious for t^lAesf or pidde uiiwil- 
ling to endure the least obstruction of her wish- 
es. Those who hav^ 'long lived in solitude in- 
deed naturally contract this unsocial quality, 
beesmse, having long had only themselves to 
please, they do not readily depart firom their 
own iiKlinationsx their iiaguhirittes therefore 
aT'e only blameal^le, when they have imprudent- 
ly or morosely withdrawn themselves from the 
worlds but there afe others, who have, without 
any liec^ty, nursed up thia habit In their 
'.hhids, hflWaklng impUcit submisaiveness the 
eonditiou pf tlhjir favour, and sufiering none to 
approoxrh them, but those who never speak but 
to appiaudf' or move but to obey. • • 

that gives hinlself up tti his own fancy, and 
at he J&res to lull 
m the d0wh bf aboohue autborlt) , to soothe 


iCO^mdles and exasperates; and in the I him with obsequiousness, and regfde him wdt 
wM&ti we congintuiftte ouraeJves upon I flattery, soon grows too slothful for the hilxfni o 
‘ ^ " contest, too tender for the asperity of con tradiV. 

tfon, and too delicate f<»r the coarseness ol 
truth; a little opposition offends, a little re- 
straint enrages, and a little difficulty perplexes 
him ; having been accustomed to see. eveiy thing 
give way to his humour, lie soon forgrta his 
own littleness, and cxpee.ts to find the worjil 
rolling at his beck, and ail mankind employed 
to aijcominudatn and delight him. 

TetJ'ica hud a large fortune, bequeathed to Iior 
by an aunt, which made her very early iiide- 
pendeiit, and placed her in a state i»f superiority 
to all about her. Having no .siiperilnity of un- 
derstanding, she wat soon intoxicated by the, 
Aat(in:ie,s of lier muni, who informed her that 
la^i^, such as she, had nothing to do but take 
pleasure their own way ; that she wanted no- 
thing from others, and hml there^re no reusun 
to vfdue tlieir opinion ; tliat money was every 
thing ; and thnt they who thought themselves 
Ill-treated, should liK»k for better usage, among 
theii^ equals. 

^Yarm with those generous sentiments, Tet- 
rica came forth into the world, in which she 
endeavoured to force respect by haughiiness of 
mien and vehemence of language ; but having 
neither birth, beaiitj^norwit, in any uncommon 
degree, she suiferea such morfifif-ations from 
those who thought themselves at liberty to re- 
turn lg;n* iiisiiUs, as reduced her turbidenee to 
cooler malignity, and taught her to i>riietise her 
aiiai of vexation only where she might hope to 
tyrannize without resistance. She continued 
from her twentieth to her fifty-fifth year t(» 
torment all her inferiors^vith so much diligeiiee, 
that she iia.s formed a principle of fli.sn]>prol>M- 
4iJh, and finds in every place something tognde 
her mind, and disturb her quiet. 

If »lic fakes the air, she U offended with the 
heat or cold, the glare of the sun, or the gloom 
of the clouds; if she makes a visit, the r<»oin 
in which she is to be I’eceived, is too light, or too 
(kirk, or furnished with something which she 
cannot see without aversion. Her lea is never 
of the right soii;; |;he figures on the ('hina give 
her disgust. 'Where there are childi'en, she 
hates the gabble of brats ; where there are none, 
she cannot Iwar a jdace without some clieerful- 
ness and rattle. If many servants are kept in 
a house, she never fails to tell how Lord Lav- 
ish was ruined by a numerous retinue ; if few, 
she relates the story of a miser that made his 
company wait on themselves. She quoiTelled 
with one family, because she had an unpleasant 
view from their windows; with another, be- 
cause the squirrel leaped within two yai ds or 
her ; and with a third, beiiause she ctutld not 
bear the noille of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua-makci> she is (be 
proverbial torment. She compids them to alter 
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thehr work, then to unmake it, aii4 eoatrire H ! men whm the l^tee, fonei^y 
after another faahion; then changes her mind, temr an^aveiaion 
and likea it better as it was at first ; then wifl hut whom, i. have Ihnnd a harmiasa 
have a small improvement. Thus she proceeds sire order of heinga* not ^ mwsh 
till no profit can recompense the vexation ; they aurselvea^ h^t that.thoy iwiey riMsci^t as , 

at last leave the clothes at her house, and refuse communicate knowledge;, and motf , 

to serve her. Her maid, the only being that degrade their own chawter by cowardly 
can endure her tyranny, professes to take her mission, than to overh^* or oj^rmaus with 
own course, and hear her mistress talk* Such their learning or their wHi> 
is the consequence of peevishness ; it can be borne From these men, however, .if they am by hlud 

only when it is despised. treatment encouraged to ti4k, .aoiUething may v 

It sometimes happens that too close an atten- bo gained, which, embeUlshed wi|h «legnficy,i 
tion to minute exactness, or a too rigorous habit and softened by modesty, will olwbys, add dig- 
of examining every thing by the standard of per- nity and value to female conversattqn ; iUid , 
feetlon, vitiates the temper, rather than im- from luy adquaiutance with the bookish port .of 
proves' the understanding, and teaches the mind {be world, 1. derived *many principles of Judg- 
to discern faults with unhappy penetmtiog^It ment and maxims of prudence, by which 1 was 
ioJncideiit likewise to men of vigorous inmi|^ enabled lo draw upon myself the general regard 
tion to please themselves too much witli futuri- in every place of concourso or pleasure. My 
ties, and to fret because those expectatioiisai’udis- ,(q>iiiion was the great rule of approbation, my 
ap|iointed, which should never have been form- . remarks w'ere remembered by those who de- 
ed. Knowledge and genius are often enemies sired the second degree of fame, my mien was 
to quiet, by suggesting ideas of excellence, which studied, my dress was imitated, my letters wore 
men and the performances of men cannot dltain. handed from one family to another, and read 


But let no man raslily determine, that his un- by tbose^who copied them as sent to themselves t 
willingness to be pleased is a proof of under- my visits were solicited as honours, and multi- 
RtandiiJg, unless Ids superiority appears from nudes boasted of an intimacy with Meliasa, 
less doubtful evidence; for though |>eevishnes8 who had only seen me by accident, and whoto 
may sometimes justly b^t its descent from familiarity had never proceeded beyond tho 
learning or from wit, it nPltnucb oftener of base exchange of a compliment, or return of a cour- 
extraction, the child of vanity, and nursling of Hesy* 


ignorance. 

No. 75.] Tuesdat, Dec. 4, 1750, 

IJUifHur nemo, nifi cui Foriuna sccu?ula est. 

Qua, simul mionuU,ifraa'i/na qua^uc^vgaU 

OVID. 

When smiling Fortuno spreads Iwr golden ray, * • 
AU crowd around to Hatter afid obey : 

But when, she thunder, s from an angry sky. 

Our friends, our flatterers, oar lovers fly. 

HISS A. W.* 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sia, 

The diligence with which you endeavour to 
cultivate the knowledge of nature, tnanners, 
and life, will perhaps incline you to pay some 
ivgard to the observations of one who has been 
caught to know mankind by unwelcome Infold 
mation, and whose opinions are the result, not 
of solitai^ conjectures, but of practice and ex- 
perience. 

I was bora to a laige fortune, and bred to 
the knowledge of those arts which are supposed 
to accoifiplifth the mind, and adorn the person 
of a woman. To these attainments, which ens- 
tom and education almost forced upon me, 1 
added some voluntAry acquisitions by the use 
of books, and the oonvenation of that species of 


1 shall make no scruple of confessing that 1 
was plisased with this universal veneration, be- 
cause X always considered it as paid to my in- 
triiuilo qualities and inseparable merit, and very 
easily persuaded myself that fortune bad no 
part in my superiority. When I looked upon 
my glass, I saw youth and beauty, with health 
tha^pnight give mo reason to hope their con- 
tinuance; when X examined my mind, I found 
some strength of judgment, and fertility of 
fancy: arri lyas told that every action was 
grace, and that e^nry accent was persuasion. 

In this manner my lifii passed like a contim 
ual triumph amidst acclamations, and envy, 
and courtship, and caries : to please Mriissa 
was the general ambition, ^and every stratagem 
of artful flattery was practised upon me. To 
be ' flattered is grateful, even when we know 
that OUT praises are not believed by tfaose^who 
piwnounce them ; £br they prove, at least, our 
power, and show that our favour is yalue4* 
since it is purriiased by the meanness of ftdsa 
hood. But, perhaps, the flatterer is not often 
detected; for on honest mind is not ant to sus 
pect, and no one exerts the power w diieera- 
ment with modi vigour when selfdoTp thrours 
the deceit. 

• Thff number of adofers, and the pstpetual 
distractioi^ of my thoughts bF new schemes of 
pleasure, prevented ms from listening to any of 
those who crowd in multitudes to give ghls mb* 


* Anna 'Ur'UIiams. 
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]»« mimariiea and unengaged to 
} aai^^enty»«eventh year, when, aa I wws tower* 
\ ;:ilU the pride of unoontnsM esoelleney, 
wjfh' it yet little Impaired, and a mind, 
/ hd^y* improving, the lUlore of a fund, in 
my money waa placed* reduced me to a 
frugal competency, whidii allowed little beycmd 
ueatneea and independence. . 

I |»6re the diminution of my riches without 
any outrages of sorrow, or pusillanimity df de* 
jection. Ind4i|jed, I did ript^ hnow how much t 
had lost, for, having altmyjt Wrd and thought 
more of my yrit and heatitty,^ man of my for* 
tune, it did not suddenly ei^ter my imagination, 
that MeUwm could l^r^estahlishe^. 

ranlc, whUel^fpim.andl^lt^ mind continned 
the same ; thM she could cease to raise ^mira* 
tion Wt by ceasing to deserve it, cur feel any 
stroke but from the hand of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the 
loss, and to have married, by continuing ' the 
same appearance, with all the credit of my ori* 
ginal fortune ; hut 1 was not.so far sunk In mf 
own esteem, as to submit to the baseness of 
fraud, or to desire any other lecmmVndation 
than sookso and virtue. 1 therefm dismitsod 
my equipage,' sold those omaments which were* 
become unsuitable to my new condition, and 
appeared amobg those with whom 1 used* ^ 
converse with less glitteif, but with equal spirit.' 

1 found myself received at every visit witbl 
sorrow beyond what is, naturally for calara* 
ities in wUch we have no part, and was enter* 
mined with oondolenee and consolation so fire- 
quenlly repeated, that my friends plainly con* 
spited rather dieir own gratification than my 
rriiei Some from that time refused my ac* 
quaintonce, and forbore, without any provoca* 
tion, to repay my visits ; some visited miw but 
nfter a longer interval than usual, and every re* 
fom was atUI with more driay ; nor did any of 
my female acquaintmees fail to« introduce the 
mention of my misfortunes, tq, compare my pre- 
sent and former o<mdit|on, to tril me how much 
it mqst trmible me to. want tH splendour whjiQb 
J became so well, to Iqpk dt j^eaoures which I 
had fori^eriy enjoyfd, and to to a^level 
with those by whom I had beep /considered as 
moving in a higher sphere, and wha%ad hither- 
to approached me with reverence and submis* 
ston, which X was now no longer to expgct 
Observations like these am commonly nothing 
better than covert Insidte, triiich to give 
venit to the datulenoO ai pftide, but ih^ are now 
gnd then Imprudently utfm^d by honesty and 
.j^^oleii^ amd indict p^ Wh^ khidm^ Is 
Inieliddi ; I w^ th^fore, ao for maintain my 
; claim to ^liteness, as to venture 'the 

'.«.^<§Jpillshment ihti’rule, that tto oneq^htto 
another of .^i^Ufortunee of which the 
»|Mp^dq<who|cq^ and which are 
iof alleviatirg. Von: imvo no . 
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right to mtclte thoughts which necessarily give 
pain whene w they return, and which perhaps 
m^^ht not hare revived but by absurd and un- 
seasoiiifole compassion. 

My endless train of lovers immediately with 
drew, without raising any emotnuts. The 
greater part had indeed always professed to 
court, as it is termed, upon the squai'e, had in- 
quired my fortune, and offered settlements $ 
these had undoubtedly a right to retire without 
censure, since they had openly treated fur 
money, as necessary to their ^ppiness, and 
who ran tril how little they wanted any other 
portion? fhave always thought the clamours 
of wmnen unreasonaUe, who imagine tbem- 
sfdves injured because the men, who foUowed 
them upon the supposition of a greater fortune, 
reject them when they are discovered to have 
less, . I have never known any lady, who did 
not think wealth a title to some stipulations in 
her favour : and surely what is claimed by the 
possession of money is justly forfeited by its loss. 
She that has once demanded a settlement lias 
allowed the importance of fortune; and when 
rile cannot show pecuniary merit, why should 
she think her cheapener obliged to purchase? 

My lovers wei-e not all contented with silen 
desertion. Some of them revenged the neglect 
which they had foimeriy endured by waiiloi. 
and superfluous inflnts, and endeavoured to 
mortify me, by paying, in my presence, those 
civUUl^ to other ladies, which were once de- 
voted only to me. But, as it bad been my rule 
to treat men according to the. rank of their in - 
tellect, I had never sufrered any one to waste 
his life id'sw^nse, who could have employed i' 
to better purposes, and hud therefore no eiiemiee 
but coxcoTn]to, whose resentment and respect 
equally below my consideration. 

The only pain which 1 have felt from degra- 
dation, is the loss of that influence which I had 
always exerted on the ride of virtue, in the de* 
fonce of innocence, and the assertion of truth. 
I now 6n^ opinions slighted, my sentiments 
cririasod, and my arguments opposed by those 
that used^ to listen to me without reply, and 
struggle be first m expressing their convi&r 
tion. 

The female disputants have wholly thrown 
off my authority ; and if I endeavour to enforce 
my reasons by an appeal to the scholaix that 
happen to be present, the wretches are certein 
to pay their court by sacrificing me and luy 
system to a finer gown ; and 1 am every hour 
insulted with contradiction by cowards, who 
oould never find till lately that Melissa was 
liable to error. 

There are two persons only whom I cannot 
charge with luiving changed their conduct with 
mp change W fortune. One is m old, curate 
that has parted his life in the duties <«£ his pro- 
fession, with great reputation for his knowledge 
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aii<i piety; the other Ib a tletiteniuit pf d^^na. 
The parson made no difficulty 1ft the height of 
Diy elevation to check me when 1 "vhia pert* nnd 
instruct me when 1 blundered.; and If there is 
any alteration, he is now inore Amorous 
lest his freedom should be* thouglit rudeness* 
The soldier never paid me atty particular ad- 
dresses, but very rigidly observed all the' rules of 
politeness, which he is now so ftir from relaixiftg, 
that whenever he serves the tea, he obstinately 
carries me the firat dish, in defiance of the 
frowns and whispers of the table. 

This, Mr. Rambler, is io see ths ViOrltL It Is 
impossible for those that have only known al^u- 
ence and prosperity, to judge rightly of them- 
selves or others. Ihe rich and the powerful live 
In a perpetual masquerade, in which all about 
them wear borrowed characters ; and We only 
discover in what estimation we are held, whin 
we can no longer give hopes or fears. 

1 am, fiso. 

Miussa. 

*No. 76.] Satubdat, Des^ 6, 1750. 

Silvis ubi passim 

Palantes error certo de tramtte pelliig 
JIU sinistrorsum, hie dextrorsum abiti unus 
utrigue 

Error, sed pariis illudit UOE. 

While mazy error draws manfcind astray 
From truth’s sure path, each takes hisjAevious 
way T 

One to the right, one to the left recedes. 

Alike deluded as each iTaacy loads. 

E|.PHO(6TON. . 

* M 

It is easy for every man, whatever be his cha- 
racter with others, to find reasons for esteeming 
himself, and thentfore censure, contempt, or 
conviction of crimes, seldom deprive him of his . 
own favour. Those, indeed, Who can see only' 
external facts, may look upon him with abhor- , 
rence; but when he calls himself to hb own 
tribunal, he finds every fault, if not absolutely ' 
efiaced, yet so much palUftted hy the gqodnass of j 
his intention, and the cogency of the motive, • 
that very little guilt or turpitude remifne; and j 
when he takes a survey of the whole complica-^ 
tion of his character, he discovers so many latent 
excellences, so many virtues that want hut an 
opportunity to exert themselves in act, and so 
many kind wishes for universal happiness, that 
he looks on himsdf as suffering unjustly Under 
the infamy of single frilitigs, while the g^eral 
temper of his mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural to mean well, when only Oh- 
stracted ideas of virtue are proposed to the mind, 
and no particular passion turns os aside from 
rectitude ; and so willing is every man to flatted 
himself, that the difference between approving 
kws, and obeying them, is frequently forgotten ; 
he that acknowledges the obUgatioiis of momlity, 


and peases his vanity with enforcing theftf^:w 
othen^ ccoicltides himself zealous in the qaflbe ^ 
virtue, though^ has' no longer any regm^ 
her precepts, i^Ali lltey conform to his own 
sires; and her Waradmi 
loven^ heciiMSe he prabe^ ^ker beauty, tbou^ 
every rival steals away bb heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have 
little recourse to ^e refiiwiftsftfs of speculation, 
but who yet live at peace With themselves, hy 
means whieh require less ui^rstaiDdlng, or less 
attention. When their hearts Ore burthened 
with fhe eottsdousness of a crime, Instead of 
seeking for some remedy within thettiadves, they 
h»dk round upon the,r^ of mankind, to find 
others tainted with the same guilt ; they please 
tbemselyes with observing, that they have num- 
bers on tlieir side ; and that, though they are 
hunted out from the society of good men, they 
are not likely to be condemned to solitude. 

It may be observed, perhaps without excep- 
tion, that none are so industrious to detect wick- 
edness, or so ready to impute it, as they whose 
crimes are apparent and confessed. Ihey envy 
an unbiSnished reputation, and What they envy 
they are busy to destroy ; they are unwilling to 
'suppose themselves ineanerand more corrupt 
than others, and therefore willingly pull down 
from their elevations those wilh whom they 
cannot rise to an equality. No man yet was 
|liver wicked without secret discontent, and ac- 
cording to the different degrees of remaining 
virtue, of unextinguished reason, he either en- 
deavours to reform himself, or comipt others ; 
either m.regain^ the station which he has quit- 
ted, or prevail on others to imitate his defection. 

It has always been considered as an alleviation 
of misery not to suiter alone, even when union 
andlociety can contribute nothing to resistance 
or escape ; some comfbrt of the some kind seems 
to incite wickedness to seek associates, though 
indeed ailbther reason may be given ; for os 
guilt Is propagated the power of reproach Is di- 
minbiied,' and among numbers equally detesta- 
ble every' individual may be sfaeltered from 
Shkme, thbugh not from conscience. ^ 

Another luiiilfve, by which the throbs of the 
WTO lUUuaqod, is the contemplatioft 'not of 
the saxne, Wi'Of difierent crimes. He that can- 
imt himOelf by his resemblance to others, 

is ready to try Some other expedient, ‘ and to in- 
quire what 'will rise to his advantage from op 
position ' atid disshnilHixde. He easily finds 

some fruits in every human being. Which he 
Welghk against Ids own, and easily makes them 
preponderate while he keeps the babmte in his 
own hand, and throws in or takes out at his 
pleasure circumstances that make them heavier 
OT lighter. He then in his compara- 

tive purity, and sets himself at ease, not borauOs 
he can refute the charges advai^ed egaiiist him, , 
hut because he cast ^isure hJs accusers with 
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t!j|na1 justice, and no longer fears the atTpnrs of 
l*eproaetiy when he hoe stored his magazine of 
H^fdico with weajpons equally sharp and equally 
envenomed* 

lliitf practice, though never just, is yet 
specious and artful, when the censure is directed 
} against deviations to the contrary eiktreme. 
The man who is branded With cowardice, may, 
with some appearanoe of propriety, turn all 
his force of argument against a stupid contempt 
of ItTe, and rash precipitation into unnecessary 
danger. Every recession froin^ temerity is an 
approach towards coWardilse ; and though It be 
confessed that bravery, like other virtues, stands 
between faults on either dmikd, yet the place of 
the middle point may always he disputed ; he 
may therefore often impose upon cari^tess un- 
derstandings, by turning the attention wholly 
from himself^ and keeping it dxed invariably on 
the opposite fault ; and by showing bow many 
evils arc avoided by his behaviwir, he may eon* 
ccal for a time those which ai-e Incurred. 

Utit vice lifts not always opportunities or 
di’ess for such artful subterfuges ; men often ex- 
tenuate their own guilt, oidy by vague and 
general chargfw upon others, or endeavour to gain 
rest to themselves, by pointing some other prey^ 
to the pursuit of censure. 

F.yery whisper of infamy is indiistriouslf j 
circulated, every hint of suspicion eagerly im- ! 
pnived, and every failure of conduct joyfifll/! 
published by those whose Interest it is, that the | 
eye and voice of the public should be employed 
on any rather than on themselves. 

iMl the^e artifices, and a thousand others 
eq lally vain and equally dcs|dcable, are incited 
by that conviction of the deformity of wicked- 
ness, from which none can set himself free, and 
by an absurd desire to separate the cause from 
the effects,, and to enjoy the profit of mines 
without sunning tbo shame. Men are willing to 
try all methods of Teconciling guilt Sind quiet, 
anti when their undefstandJngE are stubborn and 
uncomplying, raise their passions against them, 
and Impe to ovei^iower their own knowledge. 

It U gijpaerally not to much the desire of men, 
sunk into deprsvHy» to deceive the world as 
themselves; for when no particular cirenm- 
stances make them dependent on others, infamy 
disturbs them little, but as it revives their re- 
morse, and is echoed to them from their own 
hearts, llie sehtence most dreadied h that of 
reason and conscience, which they would en- 
gage on thek side at any price but tfie labours 
i f dtt^* iSoiTows of repentance. For this 

sedurement and thllacy is sought, 

, til**' hopes' still mt uj^n some new experiment 
Eft# 1» at an cm) ; and the last hour stcids on, 
igftprivclvftd, while tl*e faculties are engaged Ih 
■t ^ rn^ou, mul irpresihag th? sense of the 

diHHppj'#«bjit5«n. 
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Os dignum aterno nitidum quod fnlgmt auro. 

Si tnatlet lautiare Veum, cui sordida monstra 
Pratulit, et liquidam temeravU crimine tocem, 

FRUDENT 

A golden statue such a wit might claim, 

Had God and virtue raised tbe noble flame ; 

But ab ! how lewd a subject has he sung i 
What lile ebsoenity profanes lus tongue I 

J'. LEWIS. 

Amokq those whose hopes of distinction, or 
riches, arise from an opinion of their intcUec- 
tuai attainments, it has been, from age to age, 
an ostablished custom, to complain of the in- 
gratitude of man'dnd to their instnictors, and 
the discouragement which men of genius and 
study suffer from avarice and ignorance, from 
the prevalence of false taste, and the encroach- 
ment of barbarity. 

Men are most pow'erfully affected by those 
evils which themselves feel, or which appear 
before their own eyes ; and as there has never 
been a time of such general felicity, hut that 
many have failed^ to obtain the rewards to 
which they had, in their own judgment, a just 
cLiim, some offended writer has always de- 
claimed, in tbe rage of disappointment, against 
his age or nation ; is there one who has 
not fallen upon times more unfavourable to 
learning than any former centuiTr, or who does 
not wii^h, that he hatl been reserved in the in- 
sensibility of non-existence to some happier 
hour, when literary merit shall no longer be 
detq>ised, and the gifts and caresses of mankind 
shall recompense tlie toils qf study, and add lus- 
tre to the charms of wit. 

JIany of these clamours arc undoubtedly to 
lie considered only as the bursts of pride ncv'cr 
to be satished, as the ^wattle of affectation mi- 
micing distresses unfelt, or as the common- 
places of vanity solicitous for splendour of sen- 
tences and acuteness of remark. Yet it cannot 
be denied, that frc<]nent discontent must pro- 
ceed from frequent hardships ; and though it is 
evident, that not more than one age or people 
can deserve tbe censure of being more averse 
from learning than any other, yet at all times, 
knowledge must have encountered impediments, 
and wit been mortiAed with contempt, or 
harassed with persecution. 

It is not necessary, however, to join imme- 
diately In the outcry, or to condemn mankind 
as pleased with ignorance, or always envious of 
I siiperJor abilities, "llie miseries of the learned 
have been related by themselves ; and since 
they hove not beeh found exempt from that 
|>artirtlity w'ltb which men 1 jok upon their own 
actions and jnifferinge, we may conclude that 
they have forgfittefi to dork thehr cause 
w'ltb the brightest ornaments and strongest 
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colours. The logician collected all his subtil ties 
when they were to be employed in his own de- 
fmee; and the master of rhetoric exerted against 
his adversai’y all the arts by whi(;h hatred is 
embittered, and indignation inflamed^ 

To believe no man in his own cause, is the 
Rtanding and perpetual rule of distributive jus- 
tice. Since, therefore, in the controversy be- 
tween the learned and tlieir enemies, we have 
only the pleas of one party, of the party more 
able to delude our undei*8tandings, and engage 
our passions, we must determine our opinion by 
facts uncontested, and evidences on each side 
allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the 
students will find their cause promoted, or their 
compassion which they exjiect much increased. 
L-et their conduct be impartially surveyed ; let 
them be allowed no longer to direct attention at 
their pleasure, by expatiating on their own de- 
serts; lot neither the dijput)ihof knowledge over- 
awe the Judgment, nor the graces of eJeganee 
sedu' e it. It will then, perhaps, be found, that 
they were not able to produce claims to kinder 
treatment, but provoked the cala-niities w'hich 
they suffered, and seldom \vante<l friends, but 
when they wanted virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretic wis- 
dom, live with conformity* to their precepts, 
must be readily cotiicased; and we cannot won- 
der that the indignation of mankind rises with 
great veliemence egaiust those, who neg^ct the 
duties which they a]»pear to know with so strong 
conviction the neccs;>ity of performing. Yet 
since no man has |>owei’ of acting eijual to that 
of thinking, I know not whether the specula- 
tist may not somelinu*s incur censures too se- 
vere, and by those who form idcris of Mils life 
from tlieir knowledge of his books, be constdf 
ered as worse tlian others, only laxause he wa-i 
expected to be better. 

lie, by whose writings the heart is rectiiied, 
the appetites counteracted, and the jiossions re- 
pressed, iniiy be considered as not unprofitable 
to the great republic of humanity, even though 
his behavio*ir should not always exemplify his 
rules. Jlis instructions may diiltisc their in- 
fluence to regions, in whicJi it will not be in- 
quii^ed, wdicthcr the author be aflrus an ater, 
good or laid ; to times, when all liis faults and 
all his follies shall be lost in forgetfulness, among 
things of no cooc^a’n or importance to the 
world ; and he may kindle in thousands and 
ten thousands that llame 'which burnt but dimly 
in himself, through the fumes of passion, or 
the damps of cowardice. The vicious moralist 
may be eorisidei'ed as a taper, by wliich we are 
lighted through the luhyrinth of com plicated 
passions, lie exteuds^iis radiance further than 
Ills heat, and guides all that are Arithin view, 
but bums only tliose who make too near ap- 
proaches. 
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Yet since good or barm must be received tor 
the most part from those to whom we are 
miliarly known, he whose vices overpower Jiia 
virtues, in the Compaq to which his vices can 
extend, has no reason to complain that he meets 
not with affection or veneration, when thooe 
with whom he passes his life are more corrupt- 
ed by his practice than enlightened by hjs ideas* 
Admiration begins wbei*e acquaintance ceases; 
and his favourers arc distant, but his enemies 
at hand. 

Yet many have dared to boast of neglected 
merit, and to ctihllenge their age fur cruelty and 
folly, of whom it cannot be alleged tliat they 
^ve endeafoured to^ increase the wisdom or 
virtue of their readers. They have been at once 
profligate in their lives, and licentious in their 
compositions ; have not only fursakcii the paths 
of virtue, but attempted to lure others after 
them. They have sinuotlied the road of perdi- 
tion, covered with flowers the liiorns of guilt, 
and taught temptation sweeter notes, softer 
blandishments, and stronger allurements. 

It has been ajiparently tiit' sijttleJ piii-pose of 
some wf iters, whose power.', nud acquisitions 
place them high in the ranlu <>f literature, to 
Met fosbioii on the side of wickedness ; to i*e- 
commend debauchery and lewd ness, by associat- 
ing them with qmdities most likely to dazxlo 
the discernment, and attract the afi'ections ; and 
to show innocence and goodnqss with such at- 
tendant weaknesses as necessarily exi>osc them 
to contempt and derision. 

Such naturaliy found intimates among the 
corrupt, the thoughtless, and the intemperate ; 
passed their lives aiuidst the levities of sportive 
idleness, or the warm professions of drunken 
friendship ; and fed their hopes with tlie pro- 
mises of wrotcUiS, whom their precepts had 
taught to senff at truth. Bui winm fouls hud 
laughed away their sprightlincss, and the hui- 
giiors of letcess could no longer be relieved, 
they saw tlieir ;p*()tectors hourly drop away, 
and wondered and stormed to find them- 
selves abandooetl. Y'hether their compan- 
i.vns persisted in wickedness, or returned to 
virtue, they were left wjyially without assist- 
ance; for debauchery is selfi.sh and negligent, 
and from virlne the virtuous only con expect 
regard. 

It is said by Plorus of Catiline, who died In 
the midst of slaughtered enemies, that his death 
had bum WiisfrLms, had U been svfferedfot his 
catmiry. Of the wits who hava languished 
away life under the pressures of poverty, or lit 
the restlessness of susjieiise, caressed and re- 
jected, flattered and despised, as they were of 
more or less use to those who styled themselves 
their ](tatron8, it might be observed, that t]^eir 
miseries yould enforce compassion, had they 
been brought upon them by honesty and re- 
ligioti* 
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The wtckednem of a looAe or profime author 
to more atrooiotto than that o^ the gid^y liber- 
ticMy or drunken ravisher, not Ohly because it 
extends its ejOTects wider, as a pestilence that 
,, taints* the air is more destructive than poison 
Infused in a draught, but because it to committed 
^ with, cool deliberation. By the instantaneous 
violence of desire, a good man may sometimes 
he suq>ri8ed before reflection can come to his 
rescue ; when the appetites hare strengthened 
their influence by habit, they are not easily re- 
sisted or suppressed ; but for the f^'igid viliany 
of studious lewdness, for tdie <^m malignity of 
laboured impiety, What apoi(*gy can be iurent- 
ed? What puntohment be adequate to the 
crime of him who retires to solitudes for the re- 
finement of debauchery ; who tortures his fancy, 
and yansacks his memory, only that he may 
leave the world less virtuous than he found it ; 
that he may intercept the hopes of the rising 
generation ; ami spread snares for the soul wiUi 
more dexterity? 

Wliat were their motives, or what their ex- 
cuses, is below the dignity of reason to examine. 
If haying extinguished in themselvet the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong, they were insensi- 
ble of the mischief whicb tliey promoted, the;f 
daierved to be liunted down by the general com- 
pact, as no l(A.iger partaking of social nature ; if 
luflueuced by the corSruptiou of patrons, or 
readers, they saqrificed tlieir own convictions to 
vanity or interest, they were to be abhorred 
with more a''rimony than he that murdeio for 
pay ; since they committed greater crimes with- 
out greater temptations. 

Qfhtm to whom much m gieen, miwk shall he re* 
qtared* Those, wkom Gcal lias favoured with 
superior faculties, and made eminent for quick-, 
ness of intuition, and accuracy of distinctions, 
will certainly be reganled as culpable in his 
eye, for dlE^ects and deviations which, in souls 
less enlightened, may be guiltless, fiut, surely, 
none can think without horxpr ou that man’s 
condition, who has been more wicked in xtro^ 
postion as he had m<we means of excelling in 
virtue, and used the light imparted from llea- 
ven only to embeUisl| folly, and shed lustre ux>oa 
crimes. , 
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sohfuiefjtr 

(jl^uantula sint lumimim juv. 

tlcath emly this taiyeieriotto truth uufohto, 

The mighty aoulb^ 8 wm»U a body holds. 

w URtnCK. 

C^PofRAt ^ns^ion Is krmwn to dcplrid lo 
- milch ujMii t>oveity, that custom^ pikes away 
; many things Uicb yjower of giving phja- 

llius a new dress 'becomes easy 


by wearing It, and the x>hlato Is reconciled by 
degrees to dishes which at Amt disgusted it. 
Iliat by long habit of carrying a burden, we 
lose, in great part., our sensibility of its weight, 
any man may be convinced by putting on for 
an hour the armour of our ancestors; for he 
will scarcely i>elieve that men would have had 
much inclination to marches and battles, en- 
cumbered Mid oppressed, as he will find him- 
self, with the ancient xunioply. Yet the heroes 
that overrun regions, and stormed towns in 
iron accoutrements, be knows not to have been 
bigger, and has no reason to imagine them 
stronger, tlian the present race of men ; he there- 
fore must conclude, that their peculiar lowers 
were c^onferred only by peculiar habits, and that 
their familiarity with the dress of w'ar enabled 
them to move in it with ease, vigour, ond agil- 
ity. 

Yet it seems to be the condition of one pre- 
sent state, that pftin should be more fixed and 
permanent than xdeasure. Uneasiness gives 
way by slow degrees, and is long befon? it quits 
its possession of the sensory ; but ail our gruti- 
ficadona are volatile, vagi'ant, and easily dissi- 
pated. The fragrance of tl»c jessamine bower 
is lost after the enjoyment of a few moments, 
and the Indian wanders among his native 
spices vritiiuut any sense of their exhalations. 
It to, indeed, not necessary to show l>y many 
instances wliat all mankind confess, by an in- 
ces.sau|; call for variety, and restless pursuit of 
enjoyments, which they value only because un- 
possessed. 

Something similar, or analogous, may be ob- 
served in eifects x^fodiiced immediately iipoi^ 
the mind ! notbing can strongly strike or afiect 
uf^ what is i‘are or sudden. 'I'he most im- 
fM^tant events, when they become familiar, are 
no longer considered wdlh wonder or solicitude, 
and that which at first filled up our wliolc at- 
tention, and left no jdace for any other thought, 
to soon tlwust aside into some remote reiwsitory 
of the mind, and lies among other lumber of 
♦he memory, overlooked and neglected. I'hus 
far the mind resembles the body, but here the 
similitude to at an end. 

The manner in which external force jw:ts upon 
the body to very little subject to the regulation 
of the will ; no man can at fdcasure ohtund or 
invigorate hto senses, prolong the agency of any 
impulse, op continue the presence of any im- 
age traced upon the eye, or any sound infused 
inm the car. But our ideas are more subjected 
to choice ; we can cull them before us, ond com- 
mand tiieir stay, we can facilitate and promote 
their veeurretice, we can either repress their in- 
trusion, or hasten their r^r:tat. It to therefore 
the business of vt isdom'^nd virtue, to select 
among numtHudess objects striving for our no- 
tice, such asf may enable us to exalt, our reason, 
extend our views, and secure our bnppitiOtkS. 
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But this choice Is to he made with very little 
regard to rareness or frequency ; for nothing U 
valuable merely because it is eltlicr rare or corn-* 
inon, but because it is adapted to Mtitie useful 
purpose, and enables us to supply some doh- 
deucy of our nature. 

Milton has judiciously represented the father 
of mankind, as seized witli horror and astonish- 
ment at the sight of dejith, exhibited^) him on 
the mount of vision. X*or surely, nothing can 
80 much disturb the passions, or xwrph« the in . 
tcUects of man, as the disruption of his union 
with visible nature ; a scpai’ation from all that 
has hitherto delighted or engaged him ; a change 
not only of the place, but the manner of his be- 
ing ; an entrance into a state not simply which 
he knows not, but which perhaps he has not 
facull-icH to know ; an immediate and perceyrti- 
ble communication with the Supreme Being, 
and, wdiat is above all distressful and alarming, 
the final sentence and untdterable allotment. 

Yet we to whom the shortness of life has 
given frequent or'casions of contemplating mor- 
tality, can, without emotion, see generations of 
men p.'iss away, and are at leisure to establish 
inodes of soitow, and adjust the ceremonial of 
death. We can look upon funeral iMnnp as a 
coiumnn spectacle in which we have no concern, 
and turn away fi'om it to trifies and amuse- 
ments, without dejection of look, or inquietude 
of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent from the eonst|jtution 
of the woild, that there must be a time for 
other thoughts ; and a pcr[>etiial meditation 
upon the hwt hour, however it may become the 
solitude of a monastery, is iuconsistent with 
many duties of common life. But surely the 
remembrance of death ought to predominate in 
our minds, as an habitual and settled principle^ 
always oia-rating, though not always perceived) 
and our attention should seldom wander so far 
from our own condition, as not to Iw recalled 
and fixed by sight of an event, which must 
siMJii, we know* not hoW soon, hap{»en likewise 
to ourselves, and of which, though we cannot 
appoint the time, W'e may secure the conse- 
quence. 

Kvery instance of death may jiiaily awaken 
our feam and quicken our vigilance, but its fre- 
qnoiicy so mucli weakens its effect, that wo are 
seldom alarmed unless some close connection i$ 
broken, some scheme finistrated, or some hope 
defeated. Many therefore seem to pass on fipom 
youth to decrepitude, without any reflection on 
the end of life, because they are wholly involved 
within themselves, and look on others only as 
inhabitants of the common earth, without any 
expectation of receiving good, or intention of 
bestowing it. 

Events, of which we confess the'impoTtance, 
excite little sensibility, unless they alfect us 
more nearly than as sharers in the common in 
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torest of mankind; that desire which every. 
man feels of bring remembered and lamented, 
is often mortified, when we remark how little 
concern is caused by the etermil departure even 
of those who have passed their lives withapublie 
humours, and been distinguished by extraitrdin-. 
ary }>erfbrinances. Xt is not pi>ssible to be re- 
garded with tenderness except by a few. That 
merit which give^ greatness and renown, dif- 
fuses its influence to a wide couipass, but acts 
weakly on every single breast; it is placed at a 
disttuice from common spectators, and shines 
like one of the i^emote stars, of which the light 
I rqa(‘hes ns but not the heat. The wit, the hero, 
ths philosoplier, whotp their tempers or their 
fortunes have hindered fnnn intimate relations, 

I die, witlymt any other effect than that of adding 
a new topic to the conveTsation of the day. 
They impress none with any fresh conviction of 
the fragility of our nature, because none had 
any particular interest in their lives, or was 
united to them by a reciprocation of benefits 
and endearments. 

llius it often happens, that those who in 
their lives were applauded and aclmiref], are 
laid at lost in the ground without the common 
%ionour of a stone ; because by those excellences 
with which many Averc delighted, none had 
been obliged, and though they fiad many to 
celebrate, they had none to love them. 

Custom so far regulates the sentiments, at 
least of common minds, that I believe men may 
be generally observed to grow less tender as 
they advance in age. He who, when life was 
new, intdted at the loss of evei*y companion, can 
look in time, without concern, upon the grave 
into which his last fk’lend was thixiwn, and into 
which himself is ready to full ; not that he is 
more willing to die than formerly, but 1 hat he 
is more familiar to the death of others, and 
therefore is not alarmed so far as to consider 
bow much* nearer he approaches to his end. 
But this' is to submit tamely to the tyranny of 
accident, and to suffer our reason to lie useless. 
Every funeral may justly he considered as a 
summons to prcpai*c for jlbat state, into which 
it shows us that we must .V)nie time enter; and 
the summons is more loud an<l piercing, as the 
event of w’hich it warns us is at less distance. 
To neglect at any time prepai*ation for death, 
is to sleep on our post at a siege ; but to omit it 
in old age, is to sleep at an attack. 

It has always appeaiAid to me one of tlie most 
sticking passages in the visions of Quevedo,^ 
which stigmatizes tliosc as fools who complain 
that they failed of happiness by sudden death. 

« How,” says he, “ can death he sudden to 8 
being who always knew that he must die, and 
tHat the time of his death was uncertain?” 

Since buwncss and gayety are always drawing 
our attention away from a future state, some 
admonition is frequently necessary to reea it 
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Co our minds'i aitJ what can more p^perlf re- 
. tiew the impression than the examples of inor- 
tafity which every day supines ? The great in^ 
osntive to virtue is the rejection that we must 
die; it will theivifore be useful to accustom our> 
selves^ whenever we see a funeral, to consider 
f how BOOH we may be added to the number 
of those whose probation is past, and whose 
happiness or misery shall endure for ever. 
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7'eem jftrpe n^$tnn^ fteclpi FabuUum^ quid 
Mli'uns, AuUf Simper bmus homo tiro est. 

* UAH^r. 

You wonder IVe so little wit, ^ 

Friend John, so often to be bit.— 

■Koue bettor t^uard again-tii cheat 

'I'Uan he who i« a knave complete, v. lkwis. 

StrsricroN, however necessary it may be to our 
safe passaije tlirough ways beset on all sides by 
fraud and malice, has been always considered, 
wheu it exceeds the comnioii measures, as a 
token of depravity and corruption; iuhI a (ireek 
riter of sentences ha** laid down, as a standing 
maxim, that he who btiUeves not mu^her on kh 
oath, knows himself to be perjured. 

W(s can form our opinions of that which we I 
know not, only by placing it in comparison 
with something that we know; whoever there- 
fore is overnm with suspicion, and detects arti- 
fice and stratagem in every proposal, must either 
have learned by experience or observation tiie 
w’ickedness of mankind, and been taught to 
avoid ft'autl by having often suffered or seen 
treachery, or he must derive liis jmJgment from 
tlie oonscioiisness of his own disposition, and im- 
pute to others the same inclinutioiis, which he 
feels predominant in himself. 

To lejipn caution by turning our eyes upon 
life, observing the arts by whi<^i negligence 
is surprised, timidity overbunie, and credulity 
amused, requires either great latitude of con- 
verse and long acquaintance with businese, or 
uncommon activity of vigilance, and acuteness ^ 
of penetration. When, therefore, a young man* 
not distinguislied by vigour of intellect, comes 
into the world full of ecJiiples and diffidence ; 
makes a bargain with many provisional limits^ 
tions; hesitates in his answer to « oommon 
question, lest more should be intended than he 
can immediately discover ; has a long reach in 
drt^ting the pntjects of his acquaintance ; con- 
siders e\cry caress as an act of hypoerisy, and 
fe« Vi neither gratitade ndr affection from the 
tenderness of his friends, because he believes no 
one to have any real tericlemsos but for J^msdtf; 
whatever expectations this early sagacity a^ny 
tblse of his fu^re eminence or i4chgs, I can 
iddom forbear to consider him as a wretch In- 

p capable of genermlty (w benevdienoe ; m a tUU^ 
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early completed beyond the need of common op. 
portunitlm and gradual temptations. 

Upon men of this class iustruction and ad- 
monition are generally thrown away, because 
they (Mmsider artifice and deceit as proofs of un- 
derstanding ; they ai*c misled at the same time 
by the two great seducei's of the world, vanity 
and interest, and not only hK)k upon those who 
act with opeiint'ss and confidence, os condemned 
by their principles to obscurity and want, but 
as contemptible for narrowness of comprehen- 
sion, shortness of views, and slowness of con- 
trivance. 

The world has been long amused with the 
mention of policy iu public transactions, and of 
art in private affairs; they have been considered 
as the effects of great qualities, and as unattain- 
able by men of the common level yet 1 have 
not found numy performances either of art or 
policy, that required such stupendous efforts of 
intellocty or might not have been effected by 
falsehood and impudence, without the assistimt^ 
of any other powers. To profess w'hat he does 
not mean, to promise what he cannot perform, 
to fiatter ambition with prospects of promotion, 
and misery with hopes of relief, to soothe pride 
witli appearances of submission, atid appejise 
enniity by blandishments and bribes, can surely 
imply nothing more or greater that a mind de- 
voted wholly to its own purposes, a face tliat 
cannot blush, and a heart that cannot feel. 

Th|se practices are. so mean and base, that he 
who finds ill himself no tendency to use them, 
cannot easily believe that they are considered by 
others with less detestation ; he therefore suffers 
himself to ehimber in false security, and be- 
comes a pivy to ihoMC who applaud their own 
subtiity, bet aiise they know hpw to steal upon 
dfifs ideep, and exult in the 8iu:ces8 which they 
could never have obtained, had they not at- 
tempted a man better than themselves, who was 
hindered from obviating their stratagems, not 
by folly, but by innocence. 

$us])Lcion is, indeed, h temper so uneasy and 
restless, that it is very justly appointed the con- 
comitant of guilt, it is said, tliat no torture is 
equal to the inhibition of sleep Jong continued ; 
a pain to which the state of that man hears a 
very exard analog;^', who dai'es never give rest to 
his vigilance and circumspection, but considers 
himself as surrounded by secret fr»es, and ftsars 
to entrust his childrep, or his frlemd, with the 
secret that throbs in his breast and the anxieties 
that break into his face. To avoid, at this ex- 
pense, those evils to which easlciess and friendship 
might have exposed him, is surely to buy safety 
at too dear h rate, and, in the language of the 
Honmn satlriet* to save life by losing all for i 
which a wiye man would live.* 

When in the diet of the German empire, as 
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« Propter Vham vivendi perdere eausaa 
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Cnraei'aHiHi relates, tlie princes were once dis- 
playing their iellcity, and each boasting the ad- 
vantages of his own doxomion, one wKb posses- 
sed a country not rein^*kahle ibr the grandeur 
of its cities, or the fertility of its soil, rose to 
speak, and the rest listened hetweeti pity and 
contempt, till he declared, in honour of Iiis ter- 
ritories, that ho could travel through them 
without a gimrd, and if he was weary, sleep in i 
safety upon the lap of the first man whom he | 
should meet ; a commendation which would | 
have been 111 exchanged for the boast of jialaces, { 
pastures, or streams. 

Suspicion is not less an enemy to virtue than I 
to happiness ; he that is already cornipt is na- 
turally suspicious, and he that becomes suspici- 
ons will quickly he corrupt, ft is too common 
for us to learn the frauds by which ourselves 
have suffered ; men who are once persuadcfl that 
deceit will foe employed against them, sometimes 
think the same arts justified by the necessity of { 
defence. Even they whose virtue is too well 
established to give way to example, or be shaken 
by sophistry, must yet feel their love of maiAtind 
diminished with their esteem, and grow, less 
ectdous for the happiness of those by whozh they 
imagine their own happiness endangered. 

Thus we find old age, upon wliich suspicion 
has been strongly impressed, by long interruiirse 
with the world, inflexible and severer, not easily 
softened by submission, melted by fXnnplaint, or 
subdued by suppUcation. Frequent exptp'ience 
of couutei*feited miseries, and dissembled virtue, 
in time overcomes that disposition to tenderness 
and sympathy, W'hich is so powerful in our young- 
er years ; and they thnt happen to petition the 
old for compassion or assistance, are doomed to I 
languish without regard, and suffer for the 
crimes of men who have formerly been foun& 
undeserving or ungrateful. 

Ifistorians are certainly chargeable with the 
depravation of mankind, when they relate with- 
out censure those stratagems of war by which j 
the virtues of an enemy are engaged to hie de- 
struction. A ship comes before a j^rtJ^Weather- 
Iteaten and sizattered, and the crew implore the | 
lH)erty of repairing their breaches, supplying 
ihtunselves with necessaries, or bur}'ing their 
dead. The humanity of the inhabitants inclines 
tliem to consent ; the strangers enter the^own 
with weapons coneealed, fall suddenly upon’ 
their benefactors, destroy those that make.reslst- 
ance, and become masters of the place ; they re- 
turn home rich with plunder^ and< their success 
is recorded to encourage imitation. 

But surely war has its laws, and ought to be 
conducted with some regaid to the universal in- 
terest of man. TbosSmay justly be pursued as 
enemies to the confhiiniifcy of nature, who suffer 
iiostility to vacate tho unalterable laws of right, 
snd pursue their private advantage by means, 
which, if once established, must destroy kind- 
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ness, cut off from every man all hopes of a^s^st« 
ance from ano^er, and fill the world with per 
petual suspicion add (implacable malevdenve 
Whatever Is thus gained ought to be restored, 
and those who have conquered by such treachery 
may be justly denied the protection of their ms 
tive comitiy. 

Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only o< 
the particular injury to him wlmm he deceives, 
but of the diminution of that confidence which 
constitutes not only the ease but the existence of 
society. lie that suffero by imposture has too 
often his virtue ilxore impaired than his fortune. 
But as it is necessary not to invite robbery by 
sppineness, lo it is oixr^duty not to suppress ten- 
derness by suspicion ; it is better to suffer wrong 
than to ^o it, and happier to he sometimes 
cheated ^an not to trust. 
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ut etlta slct nive caadUium 
MoractCt ttee Jam sitAtineauf onuA 

ifitlvee iabnrantes u o r. 

Bt'liold yon xuountain^s hoary height 
» Made higher with new mounts of snow ; 

Again behold the winter's weight 
Oppress the labouring wood.', be^w. dr v d e iv. 

As Providence has made the human sotil an 
active being always impatient for novelty, and 
struggling for something yet unenjoyed with 
imwearted progression, the world seems to have 
been eminently adapted to this disposition of the 
mind; it is formed to raise expectations by 
constant vicissitudes, and to obviate satiety by 
perpetual change. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find some- 
^ing to revive our curiosity, and engage our at- . 
tention. In the dusk of the morning wc watch 
the rising of the sun, and see the day diversify 
tlio clouds, and open new prospects iu its gradual 
advance. After % few hours we see tl# shades 
lengthen, and the light decline, till the sky is 
resigned to a multitude of shining orbs different 
from each other in magnitude and splendoiu:. 
The earth varies its appeargnee as we move up* 
qn it ; the woods offer their shades, and the fields 
their harvests ; the bill Hatters with an extensive 
view, and the valley invites with shelter, fira. 
graneb, and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the fellcStJei 
of the golden age, an exemption from the change 
of seasons, and a perpetuity of spring ; hut 1 am 
not certain that in this state of Imaginary hap- 
pinm they luive made sufficlant provision for 
that insatiable demand of n^w gratificatiotia^ 
which seems particularly to characterize the 
n^i*e%f man. Our sense of delight is in a 
great measure nomparotive, and arises at onto 
from the sensations whiriivye feel, and those 
which we remumber : thus ease after fomteut is 
T • 
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|>1casQTfii and w® are vefy agreeably 

,t][ie body^ cUilkcL with the 
iW€%th^^:$a gradually r»cov<a‘i»g its natural te- 
|*idit3^y'l»tit the joy isoasf^s whm we ha^e forgot 
the t ,we must fall belo^ ease again* if we 
desire rise above it, and purchase new felici*. 
f '^y hy Wmitary pain. Itisthetcforenot unlikely 
thit however the fancy may be amused ivUh the 
description of regions in w'hteh no wind is- heard 
hat the gentle xephyr, and no scenes are dis- 
|i|ayed but Talleys enameled with unfading 
dovrers) and woods waVSnii thejr perennial ver^ 
dure* we Jthouldsoongvow^eiu'y of imifonnity, 
diMl our tboughta languish for want of otlier 
sdbjeeta^ call on Heaven«^T our wonted round 
of seasons, atid think ourselve« liberally recom- 
pensed foi^ the inconveniences of summer and 
winter, by*ucw perceptions of the calmness and 
mildness of . the intemedigte variations^ 

Every season has its particular powvr of strik- 
ing the mind. The nakedness and asperity of 
the wintry world always fill the beholdei’ with 
pensive and profound astonish mrhit ; as the va- 
riety of the scene is lessened* ita gran4i||eur is in- 
creased ; and the mirid is swelled at once by the 
mingled ideas of the present and the past* of the 
beauties which have vanished from the eyes* atuf 
the waste and desolation that ai*e now before 
^em* * ^ 

It is observed by MiUcuit that he who neghMjts 
to visit thb country in spring, and rejects the 
pleasures tliat are then, in tlieir first bloom and 
fragrance* is guilty of mllmnm agahint 
If we allot different duties to different seasons, ^ 
he may he chained with equ^ disobedience to 
tne Voice of nature* who looks on the bleak bills 
and leaHess woods* witlumt setlousness and awe. 
Spring is the seasem of gayety, and winter of 
terror^ in spring the heart of cranquilUty daticea^ 
to the melody of tim groves* and the eye of ben- 
evoleRCe sparkles at the sight of happiness and 
pl^t 3 r|ll|: in tim ^iuter* corapassibii in«Iti*i at 
tinivelw calamity* and the tear of softness starts 
at file Widllngs ofliuiiig)^* and cries of the 
creation in distress. 

Few minds have muck imdinatiou to Indulge 
heaviness and sprixrw, nor do I recommend them 
beyond the degree necessary to maintain in its 
fi^l vigour that haldtuiil eynspathy and tender- 
nm* whUdi* In a world of ab much misery* is 
necessary to the ready discharge of dur most im- 
portant duties, The winter therelhro is gener- 
ally celebrated as tW proper saaion fin* domestic 
mesriment and gayety, We are seldom Invited 
by the votaries of j^easure to lookabroad for any 
other purpose* than tliai we may shHnk hack 
with more satisir^Jtlon to our covorts, and when 
we have heard the howl of tempest* and felt 
the gripe of the fro^- con^atulate each otler 
, ^th mors giadndn upon a close room*, an tosy 
\Ohalr* a l^e fito, and a smoking dimiier. 

Wint^ nnturel Induemefittl to jollHy 
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mid conversation. Differences* wc know* arc 
never so effectually laid asleep, as by some com. 
irnon calamity •. an enemy unites all to whom ho 
tht^teas danger. The rigour of tv inter bringt 
geneiTilly to the same fire-side, those* who by the 
opposition of inclinations* or difference of em- 
ploymout, ihoved in various directions through 
the other pat^ of the year ; and when tliey have 
met* and find it their inuttiol interest to reuuiii} 
together, theybndear each other by mutual com- 
pliances,' and often wisli for the cuntinuunce of 
the social season* with all its bleakness and all 
its severities. 

To the men of study and imagiimiion the 
winter is generaliy the chief time of labour, 
(jloom and silence produce composure of miiid 
and conceutratii^ of ideas; and the privation of 
external pleasure naturally causes nn elfort to 
find entertainment, within. Tltis i.s tiietinic, in 
whieli those whoni literature enables to find 
amusementa for themselves, have more than 
common convictions oi“ their owu hajipinesa. 
When they aiT condemned by the elenicrits to 
retirement* and debari’cd from most of the diver- 
sions which are called in to fissist the iltght of 
time^* they can find new subjects of inquiry* and 
preserve themseh’es from that weariness, whi<’ii 
hangs alrvays fiagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indet^ be expected of all to be poets 
and pliilosophers ; it is necessary that the groatcr 
part of mankind should be employed in the mi- 
nute Iciness of common life; minute* indeed* 
not if Ave consider its influence upon our happi- 
jieto, but if we respect the abilities requisite to 
conduct it. These must necessarily be mure de- 
pendent on accident for the means of si>ending 
agreeably tliose hours which their occupations 
leave unetigaged, or nature obliges them to alJ»*w 
d;o relaxation. Yet even on these I would w ill- 
jngly impress such a sense of the value of time, 
as may incline tliem to find out fur their careless 
hours armrscmciits of more use and dignity than 
the common games* which not only weary flie 
mind without improving it* but strengthen the 
passioiu%* ^vy and avarice* and often lead 1o 
hand and to profusion, to corruption and to 
niin. It is unworthy of a reasonable being to 
spend any of the little time allotted us* without 
aome tendency* either direct or oblique, to the 
end if our existenex*. A nd though evei'y mom eii t 
aannot be laid out on the formal an«i i*egular im- 
pi^vement of our knowledge* or in the stated 
practice of a moral or religious duty* yqt none 
idiould b« «o spent. as to exclude wisdom or vir- 
tue* or pass without possibility of qualifying us 
more or less fdr the better employonent of those 
which are to come. 

It in scarcely possible to pass an hour in d 
honfst conversation* withemt being able, when 
we rise fro& It, to please oUi’selves with having 
given or reiTived some advantages ; but a man 
may shiifiic tm\n, or .rattle dice* from noon to 
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midnight, without tracing a|iy new idea in li» 
gitnd, or being able to recollect the day by any 
fther token than his gain or loss, and a confused 
timembrance of agitated pasaions and clamor* 
lu>s altercations. 

However, as experience is of more weight 
dian precept, any of my readers, who are con- 
triving how to spend the dreary months before 
(hem, may consider which of t^ir past amuse- 
ments dlls them now with the Neatest satisfac- 
tion, and resolve to repeat those gratifications 
of which the pleasure is most dui*able. 
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JMsTitc JustUlatn moiiiti viko. 

Hear, and be jus\ 

A^tioNG questions which have been discussed, 
witfiout any -approach to decision, maybe num- 
bered the precedency or superior excellence of 
one virtue to another, which has long furnished 
a subject of dispute to men whose leisure sent 
tijcra out into the intellectual world in search 
of employment, and who have, perhaps, been 
sometimes withheld from the practice of their 
favourite duty, by zeal lor its advancement, and 
diligeiK'e in its celebration. 

J’hc intricacy of this dispute may be alleged 
as a proof of that tenderness for mankind which 
Providence l)aa, I tiiink, universally disfdayed, 
by making attainments easy in proportion as 
tliey are necessary. That all the duties of mom 
ality <»iight to be practised, is without difiiculty 
discoveraide, Irecause igrutrance or uncertainty 
would immiMliati'l}’^ involv-e tlie world in con- 
fusion and distiv-ss; but which duty ought^to 
be most esteemed, we may <‘ontinue to debate 
without inconvenience ; so all be diligently per- 
f'7-med as there is opportunity or metl: for 
upon practice, not up4>n opinion, depends the 
')i4ppiness of mankind; and controversies, 
nierely speculative, arc of small importance in 
themselves, however they may have sometimes 
l»e;jted a disputant, or provoked a faction. 

Of the Divine Author of our religion it is 
impossible to peruse the evangelical histories, 
without obseiwing how little he favoured the 
vanity of inquisitiveness; Low muclr^more 
ran-ly be condescended to satisfy curiosity than 
to relieve distress ; and how much he desired 
licit his followers should rather excel in good- 
ness than in ^owledge. His praurpts tend 
immediately to the rectifioation of the moral 
principles, and the direction of daily conduct, 
without osteniatjou, without art, at once irro^ 
frsgable and plain, such as w'eU-meaniug sim- 
plicity may readily conceive, and of which we 
ratinot mistake the meaning, but when we are 
afraid to find it, 

Ti’lie measure of jtistice prescribed N> iw, in 


our transactions with others, is remarkably 
clear and comprehensive : Wiialsoevelr ye vmdd 
that men should do unto you, even so do wUo 
A law by which every , claim of .light may ha 
immediately adjusted as far as the private con- 
science repHlres to be informed ; a law, of which 
every mairsmay find the exposition In his own 
breast, and which may Always be observed 
without any other qualifl<iationa than honesty 
of intention, and purity of will, - 

Over tills law, Indeed, some «ons of sophistry 
have been subtly enough to throw ndsts, whi(^ 
have darkened their own eyes. To perplex 
this univeijsal principle, they have inquired 
whether a man, conscious to himself of unrea- 
sonable wishes, be bound to gratify them in 
another.* Hut surely there needed no long de- 
liberatiofi to conclude, that the desires, which 
are to be considered by us as the measure of 
right, must be such os we approve, and that we 
ought to pay no regard to those expectations in 
others whi(‘h we condemn in ourselve.s, and 
which, however they may intrude upon our 
imaginaj^on, we know it our duty to resist and 
suppress. 

^ One of the most celebrated ca^es wliich have 
been pi*oduced as requiring some skill iu tlie 
direction of conscience to adapt them to this 
great rule, is that of a criminal as\cing r .vrcy of 
his judge, who cannot but know, that if he was 
in the state of the supplicant he should desire 
that pardon which he now denies. The difii- 
culty of this sophism will vanish, if were- 
rememher that the parties are, in reality, on 
one eidi; the criminal, and on the other the com- 
munity, of which the magistrate is only the 
minister, and by w^hirh he is intrusted with the 
public safety. 'ITie magistrate, thercibre, iu 
pardoning a man unworthy of pardon, betrays 
the trust with which be is invested, gives aw’ay 
what is not his own, and, a)>parenlly, does to 
oihers wlnll he w^ould not that others sj^ould do 
to him. Kven tl»e community, whose right K 
still greater to , arbitrary grants of mercy, is 
bound by those laws w'hich regard the great re- 
public of inaiikiiid, and cannot ju.stify such for- 
bearaiU'e as may promote wickedness, and 
lessen the general confidence and security 
in wliich all have an equal interest, and 
which all are thereibx'e bound to maiutain. 
For this reason the state has not a rigid 
to erect a general twmctwu’y for fugitive^ 
or give protection to such as have forfeited theii 
lives by ci'imcs against the laws of commott 
mornlity equally acknowledged by all nations, 
because no pcojde can, without infractioix of the 
universal league of social beings, incite, by pros, 
pects of impunity and safety, those practice! 

another dominion, which they would them* 
selves punfch in llielr own. 

() my occasion of unceiiainty and hcsiUt^lHEil, 
in thui^by whom this great rule has been dpin 
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nici}t«d and dilated^ h t)ie confusion of 

<taSafsts are (uirefol to distinguish j eights 
«id debl^ if ukarih/, ThO immediate 
inteiitipii of thi» precept is to es^ 

»J ji rule of Justice; ahd I Imow not 

wiidjli^ invention, or sophistry, can start a 
f dlihculiy to i*otard its apifticiiWion, whan 
^lt ^ tH^ expTiessLHl apdexpl^^ let eve/'^man 
hl^ 'tk0, f:laim(f in another ^ whkJi he 
tidtth Mmself UMitlefl moke in the Me dteum^ 
stances, 

'rj|tc discharge of the debtt cbnriiy, or duties 
which we owe to others, not merely as required 
by Jii^stice, but .as dictepid by bcnewletu^e, ad- 
mltei in its own natm*e gjfeater complication of 
drcuxnstanoes, ai^d .greater latitude of choice. 
Justice is indispensably and universally neces- 
sary, and what is necessary must always be 
liuuted, umfortn and <Ui»tinct. But bcneticCnco, 
though in general equally enjoined by our re- 
ligion, and oiiually needful to the conciliation 
of the Divine favour, is yet, for the most part, 
with regard to its single acts, cJectivo and vol- 
untary. We may lau-tainly, without Injury to 
our fellow-beings, allow iu the distribution of 
kindnees something to oar affections, andcltange^l 
the measaro of our liberality, according to our 
opinions and< pr<»spccts, our hopes and fears. 
Ihis rule therefore is &ot equally determinate 
and absolute, with respect to offices of kindness, 
and a<ds of liberality ; because liberality and 
kindness, absolutely determined, wogld lose 
tfieir nature ; for how could we be called ten- 
der, or Charitable, for giving that which we are 
po?»itively foihiddeii to withliold ? 

Ve)t, even In adjusting the cii^teiit of our be- 
nehcciice, no other nuvisure can be taken than 
this prei‘opt affords us, for we can only know 


of this every man may be certain, that if be 
! ware to exchange conditions with his depend- 
, ent, he ahould expect more than, with the ut- 
[ most exertion of his ai'dour, he now will pre- 
! vail upon himself to jierform ; and when reason 
has no settled rule, and our passions are striving 
to mislead us, it is surely the part of a wise man 
to err on the side of safety. 
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TO THE RAM BLEU. 


Sir, 


It will not be necessary to solicit yonr good-wili 
by any formed prefiwe, when I ha\'ie informed 
you, that I have long been known os the most 
laboTk>us and zealoiis virtuoso that the present 
age has had the honour of ]U*oduc}ng, and that 
inoonvcfriiences ha\e been brought upon me by 
an unextingulshablc ardour of cXiriosity, and 
an unshaken i>erseverance in tbe acquisition of 
the productions of art and nature. 

It was observed, ft'om my entrance into the 
world, that 1 had something uncommon in my 
disposition, and that there appeared in me very 
eaidy fbkensi of supeiior genius. I was always 
ah enemy to trifles ; the playthings which my 
[IKlother bestowed upon me 1 Immediately broke, 
that I might diacover^tbc method of their struc- 
ture, and the causes of their motions ; of all the 
toys with which diildren are delighted I valued 
ba!y my and as soon as 1 could speak, 


sud^er for want, by considering how ’ ^kedlike Pieresc, innumerable questions, whicli 
i aflectod in the same state; nor can t the maids about mo could not resolve. As I 


-what others « 
we slioidd be aflectod i 

we proportion. our assistance by aiajj other rule grew older I vVUs more thoughtful and serious, 
than tjlfht of doing, what we should then expect and inst^d of amusing myself with puerile 
Arom others. It generally happens that , diversions, made collections of natund rarities, 

' Ipr ^ their opinions of and never walked In the fields Without bringing 
tiality to his owjn In- ‘ hotho stones bf remarkable forms, or insects of 
torest incltuett One to ili^e ekpeetatiqhs, and the j some uncommon spetdes. 1 never entered nu 
other* to sparing disftlb^tiqhs. I*erbaps the in- dld'house, from which I did not take away tlje 
fiimity of ; will SfuHfer a painted glass, and ofreti lamented that I was 

man gfobulng under the preiittre of distress, to | ’of that happy geiteratlon who demol- 

judge rightijf bf iha^kto friends, or|j bihed ihp convents and monasteries, and broke 


the giver and roffilyer i 
generosity; the same i 


think th«y.lmvu.,d^;^S^^;^ hls';^ 
' 'la cdmpletodl 
wfoih, but 

. ' ''iMly wa'mk 

- detornidito' wkdt .w^'ifciSw 


windows by law. 

iDbin^ ihits bairly posseSaed by a taste tor soli<l 
ItnoWle^b, I platped my youth with very little 
from pamhms and appetites; end 
% \ hkyhigito in the cotopany of boys and 

' I iffrie, Who: l^lldos, toshlotis, or 


jusil inccssanl 

s . . . V . , ... bjy 

W to and, shelve tktUi al'c to be found in many celo 
kdd:. , cqlleotibtis, at an age in wliich tlW grea'* 
Whg 1 mt |»art of yqhhg men are itudying under ti< 
/ tors, or endeavouring to recommend tbenmeU- " 


uet ^ _ 

doe a'l^ttWv &?ir ^,owa - 
thejj^selvW . from vd^qiftoey, 
^tlviTi 'Aev VlieSfO 'liitricll^ tfeW 
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lo notice by their dressj their air, and their le- 
vities, 

W»Rn I was two and-twerity ycat^ old, I 
became, hy the death of my fadber, |>ottse8ae<l Of 
a small estate in land, with a very large sum of 
money in the public funds, and must confess 
that I did not much lament hhn, for he was a 
mail of mean parts, bent rather upon jfrowlng 
rich than wise. ITc once fretted at the expense 
of only ten shilUng.<«, wliicli he happened to 
overheai- me offering for the sting of a hornet, 
though it was a cold moist summer, in which 
very few hornets loid been seen. He ol'ten re- 
commended to mo the study of pliyslc, in which, 
said lie, you may at om» g'ratify your curiosity 
after natural history, and increase }*’our fortune 
by heiiefitiiig mankind. I heard him, Mr. 
Rambler, with pity, and, as there was no pros* 
pert of elevating a mind formed lo groved, suf- 
f<>r<‘d him lo please himself with hoping that I 
shrmJd some ttiiie follow .his advice. For you 
know that there are men with whom, when 
they have oner settled a notion in their ^heads, 
it is to very little purpose to dispute. 

lleing now left , wholly to my own inclina- 
tions. I very soon enlarged the bouuds of my 
curiosity, and contented myself no huiger with* 
such rarities ns required only judgment and 
industry, and w'licii onee found, might be had 
for nothing. I now turned my tlmugbts to ex- 
otics and antiques, and became so well known 
for my generous patronage of ingeni<i|iB men, 
that rny levee was crowded with visitants; 
some to see my museum, and othei‘8 to increase 
its trt^asures, by sidling me whatever they had 
brought from other lountries. 

I had abvays a contempt for that narrowness 
orconcei»tioii, w'hidh contents itself with culti- 
vating .some single corner of the field of science; 
I look the whole region into my view, and 
W'ishi'd it of yet. ^eatei' extent. But no man*s 
power can be equal to his will. I was forced t<i 
proceed by slow degi'Ces, and to purchase what 
chance or kindness happened to present. I did 
not however proceed without sume desigiii.or 
imitate the indiscretion of those who begin a 
thouKand ctdlectfons, and fiukfa none* Having 
bci*n always a lover of geography, I determined 
to collect the maps drawn in the rude and bar- 
barous times, before any regular surveysi m* just 
obsenmiions ; . and have, at a great expense, 
brought toget^ruyoKiins, inwhkfa, perhaps, 
not a single c«mtry is laid down acenrding, to 
its true sitnatinu, and by which, he t^at decree 
to know the eirers of the anoi«ft geogitt^piiers, 
may be amply informed* 

But' ,my ruHng pasidon is patriotism; my 
«hief qaro lias bwu to procure the products of 
our own country ; and as Alfred received the 
tribute of the Welsh in w'olves* h^ads, 1 allowed 
my leiiantsto pay their rents in butterffh?*, till 
I hud evhausted the puptltoiriacrous tribe.' I: 


then directed them to the^ pursuit of other «ni- 
malM, and obtained, by this easy method, mo9t 
of the grubs and insects, which land, alls, or 
water, can supply. I have three specico'“pjt- 
earth-worms not hnown to the naturalists^ 
have discovered a my^ ephemera, and can show 
four wasps that wer^" taken tmpid Iii their win^ 
tor quarters. 1 have, from my own gro(fiad» 
the longest blade of grass' upon record^ and onee 
accepted, as a half yearV rent for a field pt* wheat, 
an ear containing more graj^ns than had been 
seen before upon a single stem. 

One of my tenants so much neglected his own 
interest, as to supply me, in' a wliole summer, 
•with only' two hor^e-filcs, and those of little 
more than the common size ; and 1 was upon 
the brlgk of seizing for arrears, w'hen his good 
fortune threw a white mole in his way. for 
which he was not only forgiven, but rewarded. 

These, how'ever, were petty acquisitions, and 
made at small expense ; nor should I have ven- 
tured to rank myself among the virtuosi wich- 
out better claims. I have snilfered nothing 
Awrthy the regard of a wise man to escape my 
notice : I have ransacked the old and the new 
world, and been equally attentive to past ages 
and the present. F or the illustration of ancient 
history, 1 can show a marble, of which the in- 
scription, though it is not now legible, appears, 
fttim some broken reifiains of the letters, to have 
been Tuscan, and therefore probably engivived 
before the foundation of Rome. 1 have two 
pieces of porphyry found among the mins of 
Ephesus, and three letters broken off by a learn- 
ed tra^ eller from the monuments of Persepolis ; 
a piece of stone whicli paved the Areopagus of 
Athens, and a plate without figures ox* charac- 
ters, which was IVmnd at Coiinth, and which 
I therefore believe to be that metal which was 
once valued before gold. 1 have sand gathered 
out of the Graniciis; a fragment of Tmjau’s 
biidge owir the l!fiinube; some of the mortar 
lyhich cem«nte<^the watercom-se of I'arquiii ; a 
horse-shoe broken on tlie Flamiiiian w^y ; and 
a turf with five ^^pes dug from the field of 
Phursalia. * 

I do nbt wish tp raise |lie envy of unsnccesis- 
fu! collectors, by too pompous a display of my 
selentifijo wealth, but cannot forbear to observe, 
that there are few regions of the globe which 
are not honoured with wnle memorial in my 
cabinets* llie Persian monarchs 01 % aaSd to 
have boasted the greatness of their empire, by 
h^ng served at their tables with' drink iVnmthe 
Ganges and the Danube ; I can shonr- one yiah 
of which the water was formerly an icicle on the 
crags of Caucasus, and another that containa 
what once was snW <m iha top of Atloft ; in a 
Ithirif is tlpw brushed firom a the gar- 

dens of Jspahan ; and, . in enhthor, hHne that 
hnsaujiiM in the Paeifto ocean* .1 hatter my- 
1 am writing to a man Who will re- 
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jolce At the hohour which my Moura have pro- 
cured to my coanti*y ; ' And themfom I ehall tell 
yod that Britain can^ hy my car^; boAet of a 
aftWl that haa crawled upon the wall of China ; 
^ a humming: bird which an ‘ Americ-an princess 
wore in her ear ; the tooth of an elephant who 
l^clirried the Q,uecn of Siam ; the akin of an ape 
' that Wiis kept in the palace of the great Mogul ; 
a. riband that adorned one of the maids of a 
Turkish sultana j and a scimitar once wielded 
by a soldier of Abas the Great. 

In collecting antiquities of eyery country^ I 
have been careful td choose Only by intrinsic 
worth, and real usefulnms, withot^ regard to 
party or opinions. I hava therefore a lock of 
Crom weirs hair in a box turned from a piece of 
the royal oak ; and keep in the same drawers, 
«and scraped from the coffin of King Richard, 
and a commission signed by Henry the Seventh. 
I have equal veneration fur the ruff of Bliza- 
both, and the shoe of Mary of Scotland r and 
should lose, with like regret, a tobacco-pipe of 
Raleigh, and a stirrup of King James. I have 
paid the same price for a glove of Lew^, and a 
thimble of Queen Mary j for a fur cap of the 
Czar, and a boot of Charles of Sweden. ^ 

You will easily imagine that these accumula- 
tions were not made without some diininution 
of my fortune; for I was so well known to 
spare no cost, that at e^'ery sale some bid against 
jne for hire, ^omc for sport, and some for 
noalice ; and if I asked the price of any thing, it 
was sulHcieitt to double the demand. For 
curiosity, trafficing thus with avarice, tlie 
wealth of India had not been enough ; and 1, 
by little and Httle, transferred all my money 
from the funds t<» my closet : here I was in- 
clined to stop, and live upon my estate in liter- 
ary leisure, but tl*e sale of the Ilarlelan Collec- 
tion sjioitk my resolution! I mortgaged my 
l«iuul, end purcliased thirty medals, which 1 
conld never ffnd before^ I have* at length 
bought till 1 can buy no longer, and the cruelty 
of my creditors has seized ray repository ; J am 
therefore cimdemtted tb ty|||erso what the labour 
of on age will not reossetw^ 1 submit to that 
which cannot be oj^maed, aud ifdiall, in a short 
" time, declare a sale. I have» while it is yet In 
lay powin*, aentyoit a pebble, picked up by i'a- j 
vernier on the of.-tiie Ganges; for which 
1 desire no otherTecorapense than that you will j 
ecomnieruH my catalogue to tlie publit?. 

; ,Q«iaqoitjrs. 

Kii. fi3.] ^ s^uawvAT, Jav. 1, 1751. , „ / 

xtullicat gh. ia, 

pnblicr^to^ of the.'letihT in my 

tberonMd#ati«##.-4i?al ! 


thirst after curiosities, which often draws con 
tempt and ridicule upon itself, but w^ich is 
perhaps no otherwise blameable, tliau as ft 
wants those circumstantial recommendations 
w'hich add lustre even to moral excellences, 
and are absolutely necessary to the grace and 
beauty of indifferent actions. 

Learning confeia so much sujieriority on 
those who possess it, that they might probably 
haTe 4 )scaped all censures had they been able to 
agree among themselves ; but as envy and com- 
petition have divided the republic of letters into 
factions, they have neglected the oominnn in- 
terest; each has called in foreign aid, and , en- 
deavoured to strengthen his own cause by the 
finwn of power, t:jo hiss of ignoran^, and the 
clamour of popularity. They have lidl engaged 
in feuds, iUi by mutual hostilities they demo- 
lished those outworks which veneration had 
raised for their security, and exposed themselves 
to barbarians, by whoih eveiy region of scleiu» 

Is equally laid waste. 

fiebween men of different studies and profes- 
sions, may be observed a constant reciprocation 
of reproaches. The (xdlector of shells and stones 
derides the folly of him wdio pastes leaves and 
flowers upon paper, pleases himself withcobmrs 
that are perceptibly fading, and amasses with ^ 
care what cannot be preserved. The hunter of 
insects stands amazed that any man can vvaste 
his abort time upon lifeless matter, while many 
tribes <if animals yet want their history. Every 
otic is jneliiied not only to promote his own 
study, but to exclude all othei's from regard, 
and having heated bis imagination with some 
favourite pursuit, wonders that the rest of inau- 
. kind arc not seized with the same passion, 

'Hicre are, indeed, many subjects of study « 
Which seem but remotely allied to useful know- 
ledge, and of little importance to happiness or 
virtue; nor is it easy to forlwar some sallies of 
merriment, or expressions of pity, when we see 
a man wrinkled with attention, and emaciated 
with solicitude, in the investigation of questions, 
of which, without visible inconvenience, the 
world may expire in Ignorance. Yet it is dan- 
gerous to disc4>urage well-intended labours or 
innocent cunosity ; for he who is employed in 
! searches, wliich by any deduqlton of consequent 
ces tend to the benefit of life, is surely laudably 
in comparison of those who spend their time in 
counteracting happiness, and ilfling the world 
with wrong and danger, cimftislmi and remorse. 
No man con perform so little as not to have 
reaMi to congratulate himself on his merits, 
when he beholds the multitudes that live in 
total Idleness, and have never yet end«av«iured 
to be useful. 

It is impossible to determine the limits of bi- 
qdiry^ or to foresee what consequences a new dii- 
covei'y may pr<K3uce. lie W'ho siilfeTa not his 
faculties to lia foi'pid, has a f‘han*'e, whatever be 
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Ms rinploympiit, of ^food to lii(« fellow- 

creatures. 'I'hc man that first raiijj^od the wo^kIs 
in search of uiedichia) springs, pr cliinhc<l tiie 
raouxttiiins for salutary plantfl, has undoubtedly 
merited the gratitude of posterity, how much 
soever his frequent mlscan'iages might excite the 
scorn of his contemporaries. what appeam 
little he univcrs:dty despised, nothing greater can 
be attained ; fur all that is great was at first lit- 
tle, and rose to its present bulk by gradual ac- 
cessions, and accumulated labours. 

Those who lay out time or money in twsem- 
hling matter for contemplation, are doubtless 
entitled to some dcgi’ce of respect, though in a 
flight of gayety, it be easy to ridicule their trea- 
sure, or ill a fit of sulleimess to despise it. A 
mail who thinks only on the jiartiiuilar object 
before him, goes not avVay much illinninaled by 
Iniving enjnyod the privilege of handling the< 
tooth of a f-hork, or the paw of a white bear ; 
yet there is nothing more worthy of admiration 
to a philosophical eye than the structure of ani- 
mals, by which they arc qualified to suiiport life 
ill the elements or cUmutea to which they are 
u]>proprIalcd ; and of all natural boiiies, it must 
hr generally confessed that they exhibit evidences 
of infinite wisdom, bear their testimony to the 
supreme, reason, and excite in (he miud new 
raptures of gratitude and new incentives to 
piety. 

To collect the productions of art, and exam- 
ples of mechanical .selen<;e or manual altllity, is 
unquestionably uselul, even when the things 
themselves arc of small importance, because it is 
always advantageous to know how far the hu- 
man powers have proceeded, and liow much ex- 
perience has found to be within the reach of 
diligence. Idleness and timidity often despair 
without being overcome, and forbear ntteniptii 
for fear of being defeated j and w'e may promote 
the invigoration of faint endeavours, by showing 
what has been already performed. Xt may 
sometimes happen that the greatest efforts of in- 
genuity have been exerted in trifles ; yet the 
same principles and expedients may be applied 
to more valuable purposes, ond the moveinents, 
wliich put into action machines of no use but to 
raise the wonder of ignorance, may be employed 
to drain fens, or xnanutacture metals, to assist 
the firchiient, or preserve the sailor. 

For the utensils, arms, or dresses of foreign 
nations, which make the greatest |>art of many 
collections, . 1 have little regard, when they are 
rallied only because they are foreign, and can 
suggest no improvement of our own practice. 
Yet they are not all equally uselesM, nor can it be 
always safely determined which should be re- 
.eeted or retained ; for they may sometimes un- 
expectedly contribute to the illustratioTi of his- 
tory, and to the knowledge of the inatural com- 
modities of die country, or of the genius and 
t'UNf oms of its inhabitants. 


liarities there are of yet ^ Inwer rank, which 
owe their worth merely to accident, and W'hich 
can convey no infoilnatlon, nor satisfy aUyn^- 
tiomd desiro. 13nch arc many fragments of 
antiquity, as urni* and pieces of pavement j and 
things held in veneration only for having been 
once the property of some eminent person, us 
the armour of King Henry; or ftm having been 
used on some remarkable oiM'^sion, os tlie lantern 
of Guy Faux. The loss or preservation of 
these seems to be a thing indifferent, nor can I 
perceive why tlj^e possession of them should be 
coveted. Yet, perhaps, even (his curiosity is 
implanted by nature ; and, when I find Tully 
eorifessing of hiniselt; .that he could not forbear 
at Athens to visit the walks and houses which 
the old philo^opliers had frt'quented or inbaiiit- 
ed, and recollect the reverence which every na- 
tion, eivil and barbarous, has jiaid to the ground 
where merit has been buried, ^ I am afraid to 
declare against the general voice of mankind, 
aiid am inclined to believe, that this regard, 
which we involuntarily pay t^i the meanest relic 
of a man great and illustnous, is intended as an 
iudtenient to labour, and an encouragement to 
expect the same renown, if it be sought by the 
same virtues. 

The virtuoso, therefore, cannot be said to bo 
wholly listless; but perhax>s be^nay 1v, some- 
times culpable, for confining himself to bu'uiiess 
below his genius, and losing, in petty specula- 
tions, those hours by which, if he had spent 
them in nobler studies, lie might have given 
new light to the intellectual world. It is never 
withoUv grief that Ifiiid a man capable of ratio- 
cination or invention enlisting himself in this se- 
condary class of learning ; for W'heu hc^as once 
discovered a method of gratifying his desire of 
eminence by expense rather than by labour, atid 
known the sweets of a life blessed at once with 
the ease of idleness, and the reputation of know- 
ledge, he #iU not easDy be brought to undergo 
again the toil of lliinking, or leave his toys and 
trinkets for arguments and principles; argu- 
ments M'hich require circumspection and vigil- 
ance, and principles which cannot be obtained 
blit by the drudgery of meditation. lie will 
gladly shut himself up for ever with his shells 
and metals, like the companions of Ulysses, who, 
having tasted the fruit of Loti^ would not, oven 
by the hope of seeing tlieir^wn country, bo 
tempted again to the dangers of the sea. 

*Ax?l* ait too fjktT AiMTA^yupV, 

Amiv 8«tsrT0,wcy9i fAhtfttVf verrw rl >^9tr6ou, 

Whoso tastes, 

Insatiate rio^s in the sweet repasts ; 

Nor other brnrie nor other care intends. 

But qi^ts hjjg house, his counti'v, and his friends. 

1 Jl 1 

'b,^e tbiA sentiment illustrated by a most splendid 
paf sIW lu Dr. Johnson's ** Journey to iho Westsra 
IslauM vol. 'tWi. p. 3»S-0.— C. 
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* CnUiMtRtfttsof this kind Awoi* use to the lesu-ii- 
Hd, 'of etones an4 piles of timber ore 

heobs^ry to the architect. But to <Ug the 
^mv^yp to search the field, requirce not much 
«rty qusSty beyond stubborn tierseverance^ 
ami thonifli genius must often lie inactive with- 
^nut this humble assistance, yet this can claim 
Kttle praise, b^ausc every man can aford it. 

To mean understandings, it is sufiident hou- 
4wr to be numbered amongst the lowest labour- 
ers OlTearniug ; but dififerent abilities imist find 
difibireAt tasks. To hew' stone would have 
been unworthy of Falladio'^ an4 to have rmn** 
bled 111 search of thells and fioWers, had but ill- 
suited with the capacity ol£ Newton. • 
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£}n»arim fuerm wotm Charldemc^ moarmn, 

Bt 'pncH fimtoSf (tssiduusguevtmtfs. 

Jam mihi nigretami (msa sudaria burba, 

Xud tibi tton ertvi.' te mster filikux horret: 

7 *e iilspensatvr^ U dumus fpig piU'ct. 

Corripk, abservast quererist ^u^iria dncl^ 

Bt vix a /erulis abstlnei ka manum, m a ht 

You tock*d tny cradle, wore my gaide 
In youth, still tending at luy sido : 

But now, dear f?ir, my beard is grown, 

$tiU I'm a child to thcoi alone 
(hx steward, buthjr, cook, and all 
You fright, nay e\en the very wall; 

" Yon PH’, and frown, and growl, and chide, 
dnd scarce wlU lay tlie rod aside. v, Luwyi 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

biR, 

You twdSi In Jill y ur papers to be an enemy to 
tyranny, and to biok with impartiality upon the 
world ; I shall therefore lay my case before you, 
and hope by your decision to he Ret free from 
unreason.n?vle restraints, and enabled to justify 
myself egaSnst the accusations whidt spite and 
pebvisfanesB produce against 

At the age of fiva years:! lost iny mother, and 
my father, being not qualified to superintend 
the education of a girl, committed me to the 
care of his sister, wlm Inatmotod me with the 
authority, and, not to deny hap what she may 
justly daim, With the afifection of a papent. She 
had imt very ehmt&tl sentiments of extensive 
views, but her pHhcipIes were good and her in- 
tentions pure; and though some may practise 
Oiore virtues, sttarce any commit fcwe^‘ faults. 

UqjhT this good lady, I learned all the com- 
^voiii rbUA of dec,ent fcK^havhmr, and standing 
of doTnestfc prudctice; and might have 
ii't'i'wn up by d«gi>'es to a country gentlewoman, 
without any thoughts of ranging beyond the 
.mogbbouiho>»d#'hBd Vlavla congjjjlovfti, Imt 
'.immmer, to visit her relations in ^ next 
lage* 1 triken, of eoume, *o com|^i^t 
V the Irtteengei^, and was, at the first aur.. 


prised at the unconcern with which iibe Saw 
I herself gazed al by the eompruiy whom slue haa 
tusYer known before ; at the carelessness with 
which she received coioplimeiits, and the nadi- 
ness with which she returned them. I 1< imd 
alia had $omethiTq{ which 1 perceived myself to 
wtmt, and could not but wish to be like lur, at 
once easy and utficious, attentive and unei ibar- 
rassed, I went home, and for four days Miuld 
think and talk of li^thing but IMias I'lavia: 

I though my aunt told me thatslu a forv ard 
flirt, and thought herself wise Indore hci tii i.;. 

In a little time she repaid my rais- 

ed in my heart a new confusion d' It ve and ad- 
miration. 1 soon saw her again, anti still ft>i n 1 
new charms in he^ air, conversiU bui, and be- 
haviour. You, w'ho have j>eil • ps st imi the 
world, may have obseiwed, that f'liinaliiy Siu ri 
ceases between young persons. I kntMv not 
how others are affected on such ttcrasinu'!, brt 
T found myself irresistibly allured (o iVii'iid-^lilp 
and intimacy, by the fiimtliar coinplaisas't e jui»j 
airy j^yety of Fla via ; so that in a few v.’,'»dt J 
be<‘ame her favourite, and ait tlie time wa-. i»a 
sed W'ith me, tliat she could gain from c cremert, 
and visit. 

As she came often to me, she i>«!ct*s.sa' i! 
sjient some hours with niy aunt, tt> bt>m she 
paid gi'ekt respect by low courtesies, stibini^Hi\e 
complmnco* mid soft acquiescent' e ; but •<> 1 fc *- 
came gntdually more acentttomed to her manners, 

I discovered that her civility was general; tVit 
there was a certain di^ree of det'ermce Niio\ a 
by her to circumstances and appearances ; 
many went aw'ay ilatteied by he* bumilUy, 
whom she despised in her heiirt ; that fiie iti- 
fiuenoo of far the greatest part of tluwe w itb 
'I^>m she cimvmed, c^^osed with their ore- 
i mnee and that sometimes she did n^ I r 

I her the names of them, wl. on, without any in- 
tentioAat inslnceiity or fali ■ rornmeiidation, her 
hahitiml civility had sent away wdtU vei*y high 
thoughts of tliair own importance. 

It was not l(mg before I perwived, that my 
atmt's opinidn was not of xnuch weight in Fia- 
vla's deliberations^ and that she wm looked 
upon by her as a woman of naiTow wmtimeAts, 
without knowledge of books, or observations 
on mankind. I had hitherto considered my 
aunt, 0 $ entitled by her wisdom and experience 
to the highest reverence, and could not forbear 
to wonto that any one so much younger should 
venture to suspoot her of error, or ignorance ; 
but my surprise was without uneasiness, aud 
being now accustomed to think Flavia always 
la tlw rights 1 readily learned from her to trust 
my nwn reason, and to believe it possible, tliat 
they who had lived longer might be miNtaken. ^ 
Flavia had read much, and used so often to 
converse on* subjects of Wrning, that ahe put 
nil the men in the country to fiq^t, eimept the 
old parson, who declared Idmaelf tnodh dsAlght* 
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«d with her oompany, because she j^ve htm 
opportunities to recollect the studies of his 
younger years, and, by sonic mention. of ancient 
story, had made him rub the dust off his Ho. 
mer, which had lain unregarded in his closet. 
With Homer, aud a thousand other names fa^ 
Diiiiar to Flavia, 1 had no aciqiinlntance^ but 
begau, by comparing her accomplishments with 
iny own, to repine at nre edm^ntion, and wish 
tiiut 1 had not been so lol^ confined to the c<»m. 
par y of those from whom nothing but house. 

Ifory wiis to ire learned. 1 then set myself to 
- 4 >r ise such hooks Mavia recommended, and 
heard h -r of inioii of their beriuties and defects, 
j new worlds hourly bursting upon my 

mi 'td waif enraptured at the prospect of 

J U 'ig 1 i fe with endless entertainment. 

1 ludy tinding that a large screen, which 
1 > 1 ? . .Ml.’rtrtken to a<lorii with Turkey-wwk 

winter, made very slow advances, and 
ti. rad added in two months but three leaves 
*it i iii»wercd aproti then in the frame, took the 
/d .rm, and with all the zeal of honest folly ex- 
rlaWned against iny new acquaintance, who had 
filled me with idle notions, and turned my bead 
with books. IJut she had now lust lier author- 
ify, for I began to find innumerable mistake#, 
iii her opinions, and improprieties In her lan- 
guage } and therefore thought myself no longer 
hom'd to pay much regard to one who knew 
little beyond her needle and her d^ry, and who 
professed to think that nothing more is j-equired 
oJ’ a woman than to see that the house is clean, 
and tliat the maids go to bed, and rise at a cer- 
toio hour. 

Sue bcemed however to look upon Flavia ns 
'>duciiig me, and to imagine that when her in- 
lUii'n'c was withdrawn, I should rctui*n to my 
all , fiance, she therefore contented herself wV'ii 
remote hints, and gentle admonitlona, iiitet*- 
mixed with sage histories of the rniw-arrlagcs 
of wit, and disappointments of pride. But 
since she has iound, tluit though hlavia is de- 
parted, 1 still persist to my new scheme, slie 
hn* at length lost her patience, she siiatcliea my 
book out of my hand, tears my paper If she 
finds me writing, burns Havia’s letters before 
my lace when she can seize them, and threatens 
to lock me up, and to complain to my fitiher of 
my perverseness. If women, she says, trouid 
but know their duty and their interest, they 
would be careful to acquaint themselves with 
family affalTS, and many a penny uiight he sav- 
ed ; for while the mistress of the house Is s(»rib- 
bllng and readitig, servanti are junketing, and 
Hnen is wearing out. She then takes me round 
the nxHn% shows me the worked hangings, and 
chains of tent-stitch, and asks whether all this 
was done with a pen and a book ? 

X eannot deny that X sometlifies laugh and 
aometimea am sullen ; but she has not delicacy 
enough tn be much mored dither with my mirth 
^ uiy gloom, if she dl4 not think the interest 


of the family endangered by this change of my 
manners, {^e luui for some years marked out 
young Mr. Surly, an heir In the neighbourhood, 
remarkable for his love of fightiug-cocks, as an 
advantageous match ; and was extreuifdy pleased , 
with the civilities, which ho used to pay me, 
till under Flavians tuition 1 learned to talk of 
subjects which ho could not understand. This* 
she says, is the consequence of female study; 
girls gi-owtoo wise to be advised, and too stub, 
l^m to be commanded ; but she is resolved to 
try who shall ^^overn, aud .will thwart my hu- 
mour till she breaks my spirit. 

These menaces. Mi. Rambler, sometimes 
iHiftke me quite angijy ; for I have been sixteen 
these ten weeks, and think myself exempted 
from the dominion of a governess, who has no 
pretensions to more sense or knowledge than 
myself. I am resolved, since 1 am as tall and 
as wise as other women, to be no longer treated 
like a girl. Miss Flavia has often told me, that 
huiies Uf my age go to assemblies and routes, 
without their mothers and their aunts ; 1 shall, 
therofore, from this time, leave asking advice, 
and remse to give accounts. I wish you would 
state the time at which young ladies may judge 
for themselves, which I am sure you cannot but 
think ought to begin before sixteen ; if you are 
imdined to delay it longer, 1 Shali liave very 
little regard to your opinion. 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of 
experience, and of the deference due to senior- 
ity ; and both slie and all the antiquated part of 
the world, talk of the unrescived obedience 
whtcli they paid to the commands of their pa- 
rents, and the undoubting confidence with 
which they listened to their precepts; of the 
terrors whicli they felt at a frown, and the hu- 
mility with which they supplicated forgiveness 
whenever they had offended. J cannot but 
fancy that this boost is too general to be true, 
and that the young and old were always at va- 
riance. 1 have^ however, told my aunt, that I 
will mend whatever she will prove to be wi*ong; 
but she replies that she has reasons of her own, 
and that she is sorry to live in an age when girls 
have the impudence to fur pitiofs. 

I beg oncO' agbin, Mr. Rambler, to know 
whether I am not us wise as my aunt, and 
whether, when she presumes^to check me as a 
baby, I may not pluck up a^spirit and return 
her insolence ? 1 shall not proceed to' extremi- 
ties without your advice, which is therefore im- 
patiently exptoted by 

.MvaTUXA. 

P. S. Eemember 1 am past sixteen. 

No. SS.*] , Tuesday, Jajsi, 8, 1751. 

^tia fa periere VupUinis mTu$ 
\pwtmj^ta'qitejac&i9^ et Hne itiee/scei,— o v i n. 

l^ibhusy hearts in vain Love's arrows fly ; 

Bill'd, scorn'd, sad impotent, his torches lie. 

M AN'} wTiters of eminence in phy sift have laid 
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out dillgebee opoti flio considexxitfon of unexdied by motlittiy grow gradually languid; 
tboai?4id»i»pWito whicli mon are eapcuied by tiiat, m their Tigour faUa* obsti-uctions are grn- 
imrtfcular, atatoe of life, and very learned treat* [ erated ; and that from obatructione proocevlMkosC 
lees been produced upon the maladies of . of ttiose painis wfaioh wear us away slowly with 
tW eanii^ the aea, and the mines. There are, periodical tortures, and which, though they 
iple«d> few employments whleb a man accus* | sometimes suffer life to be long» condemn it to 
tot^d to anatomM inquiries, and medical re- be useless, chain us down to tlie couch of misery, 
ilijinetitsy would not find reasons for declining and mock us with the hopes of death, 
as dangerous to health, did not his learning or Eaercisc cannot se^no us from that dissola- 
experienice inform him, that almost eimry oOcu^* tion to which we mMecreed; but, while the 
patlon, however inconvenient or foMldablo, is soul and body continue united, it can make the 
ha^er and sajSsr than a life of sl^th. association pleasing, and give probable Impes 

The necessity of action is not only demonstra* that they shall be disjoined by an easy separa- 
ble ^from||^ftd>tic of ^ohody^but evident from tion. Itwaaa principle among the ancients, 
ohservatbm 'of the univarsaVprwjtice mankind, that acute diseases are from heaven, and djj’oni- 
who, for the preservation of health, in those cal from ourselves ; the dart of death iudeed 
■whose rank or wealth exempts tliem fuoin the Mis from heaven, but we poison it by our own 
necessity of lucrative labour, have invented misconduct: to die is the fate of man, but to 
sports and diversions, though not of equal use die with lingering anguish Isgenerally his folly.* 
to 4ie tvorld with manual tiudcs, yet of equal U la necessary to that perfection of which our 
frktigue to those who pi’actiee them, and differ- present state is capable, that mind and body 
ing Only from the drudgery of the liasbandman idioqld both be kept in that neither the 

or manufacturer, as they are acts of choice, and frcultiesnf the one noT^|||^e other be Nuffored to 
therefore performed without the painful sense grow 1^ or torpid fo^phut of use; that neither 
of eomptUsion. The huntsman rises early, pur- health he purchased by Voluntary submission to 
sues his game through all tl:e dangei^s .and oh- ignorance, nor knowMge culllvuted at the ex- 
structions of the chofie, swims rivers, and scales pNseso of lldiat health, whicli must enable it either 
precipices, till he returns home no less harassed to j;tim pleasure to its possessor, or assistance to 
tliim dfe^ldieV, and has jjierhape sometimes :qi|beiu. It is too frequently the pride of stu- 
cuTred ^ great hazard of wounds or death j; ,yet dents, to despise those amusements and recrea- 
no motive to4ncUei|Hs ardour ^le is tions, which give to the rest of mankind strength 
nmiev subject to the commands of a general, of lim^ and cheeiftilness of heart. Solitude 
nor dreads any penalties for neglect and dis- and contemplation are indeed seldom consistent 
obedience ; be has neither profit nor honour to with such skill in common exercises or sports as 
-expect from his perils and Ids conquests, hut are necessary to make them practised with de- 
^‘jions without the hope of mural or civic gar- H^ht, and no man is willing to do that of which 
lands, and must content himself wltjk the praise the necessity is not pressing and humcdlate, 

V at his tenants and companions. when ho knows that his awkwardness must 

» But such is the ctmstituiion of psad* that lahr igalc him ridiculous. 


.our may be. styled its own reward ; nor will any 
external incitements be requisite, if4t be con- 
sidered how much happiness is gainwS and liow 
inucb misery, escaped, by freqpent and violent 
agitation of the body. 

Ease is the can be hpped from a, 

< sedentary, and iniuatite habit ; case, a neutral 
state Itotween pidn aitii pleasure! The dance of 
spirits, the bound of vigour, rj^diness of enter- 
prise, and defiance of Ihtlgue, are reserved for 
him that. braces his nerves, and hardens his 
fibres, that keeps Ms limbs pliant with motion, 
and by 'fi^nent exposure fortifies his frame 
against common awklentsof cold and beat. 

With ease, however, if it could he secured, 
many would be content; but nothing terrestrial 
uafi m kept at a stand. Eaatb ^ His not rising 
iqio pleiisure, wU| be IhBing .towards pain ; and 
whatev^^ hope the' dreams of speculallSon may 
suggi^t of obsefying the proportl^^ , hftwe^ 
nutrirneiivai^jhi^ttr,;a^ t^e bodyjh 

imartiy^^uja J^ts 
elhjctl.the vitid^wei^^* 


Ludere ijui nescit, campestribus abitlnct armis 
Indoctmque piltp, diseive, irochlve, gvie^icJf, 

Ne ,risum tollant irnpune vorono.-^ u u k 

Ee that's unskilful will not toss a ball, 

Kf>r ran, nor wrestle, for he fears the fall ; 

He justly fears to meet deserved disgrace, 
and that the ringuHdl hiss the baffled ass* 

, CRSeCH 

Thns the man of learning Is often resigned, 
almost by his own consent, to languor and pain; 
and while in the prosecution of his studies he 
soffeTs the weariness of labour, is subject by Me 
course of life to the maladies of idleness. 

It was, perhaps, from the observation of this 
mischievous omission in those who are employed 
ahont intellectual objects, that Eocke has, in 
his ** System of Education," urged the necesdtyi 
of a traile to men of all ranks and prolMon^; ; 

* Thu passage was once strangely 
some readers to recoinmead suicide, instea^jAmer. 
cise, which is aorely, the more obviog^is SjiaPlng 

fiee, however, a letter from Ur. lohnsoh oit S^sab* 
Join, in ^ Boswell's life, *^ vol( iv. p. 69 * -Ck S 
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tilut whim the mind is weary Ita proper 
tuiilt, it may be kvltixed by a elJghtar attention 
tu some uiechanical' opei'ation ; and that while 
the vital i unctions are resuscitated and awak* 
eucd by vigorous inotioQ^ the understanding 
may be restrained from that vSgrance and dissi^ 
paiion by which it relieves itself after a long 
inteiisencss dl thought, unless some aHurement 
bo presented that may en^ggo application with- 
out anxiety. 

There h jM> little reason Ibr expecting fre- . 
ipicnt conformity to Locke's precept, that it is, ] 
not Ue«s^y to inquire whether the practice of . 
niocbanicid. arts might not give occasion to ! 
petty einti]^fiink and degenerate ambition ; and 
Whetiicr if^janr divines and physicians were 
the Ht^ and the chisel, they would not 
think more, of their tools than their books? aa 
Nero 'deglN»-tc4 the care of his empire for bis 
chariot and his dtldle. It is certainly danger- 
ous to be too much pleased with little things j 
but what U there w'hiidi may not be perverted ? 
Let us retaember how much worse employment 
might have been found for those hours, which a 
manual occupation appears to engross; let us 
compute the profit with the and when we 
reflect how often a genius is allured from his 
studies, consider likewise tliat perhaps by the 
same attractions be is sometimes withheld from 
ilcbauchery, or recalled from malice, from am- 
bition, from envy, and from lust, 

1 have always admired the wisdom o| those 
by whom our female education was instituted, 
for having contrived, tliat every woman, of 
whatever i^ndltion, should be taught some arts 
of manufacture, by vi^hich the vacuities of re- 
cluse and domestic leisure may be fllJcd up. 
U'bese arte arc more nettessary, as the weakness | 
of their sex and the general system of lile delSk^ 
ladies from many cjnplayments which, by diver- 
sifying the circumstances of men, preserve them 
from being cankered by the rust of their own 
thoughts. 1 know not how much of the virtue 
and happiness of the world may be the cottse- 
qiinice of this judicio^ regulation. Perfaa^ 
the most powerful fancy might be unable to 
figure the cunfhsion and slaughter that would 
be produced by so many piercing eyes and vivid 
understandings, turned loose upon mankind, 
with no other business than to sparkle and in- 
trigue, to perplex and to destroy. 

For my part, whenever chance brings within 
my observation a knot of misses busy at their 
needles, I consider myself as in the school of 
virtue; and though 1 hfive no extraordinary 
skill in plain work or embroidery, look upon 
their operations with as much satisfaction as 


slons, And fears, sorrows, and < 

desiren .OvM and Cervantes will 'inform them 
that love has no power hut over those whom hie 
catches unemployed; and f lector in the Xllad, 
when be sees Andromache overwhelmed with 
teiTors, sends her Ibr consolation to the loom 
and the distaff. 

It is certain that any wild wish or vain 
imagination never takes such Arm possesshm of 
the mind, as when U is fbond- empty and unoc- 
cupied. The old peripatetie principle, that 
Nature abhon vactmm^ may hf properly ap- 
plied (0 the intellect, which will emhince any 
thing, howper absurd or criminal, rather than 
be wholly without an object. Perhaps every 
man may date the predominance of those de-. 
sires th»t disturb his life and contaminate his 
oOQScIcnce, from some unhappy hour when too 
much leisure exposed him to their incursions j 
for he has lived with little observation either on 
himself or others, who does not know that to 
be idle is to be vicious. si 

Ko. 86.*/ Saturoat, Jak* 12, 1751. 

, LegUimitmqut xonnm fi:g?th ruUimin H aure. 

if OK. 

By fingers, or by ear, We nwnbeiw » 

ei rin^sTuv. 

One of tbc anidewts has observed, that the bur- 
den of governmimt is Increased upon prlnrre 
I by the virtues of their immediate predecessors. 

I It is, indeed, always dmigerous to be placed in 
I a state of unavoidable e4)nipiin8on with excel- 
Icnefe, and the danger is still greater when that 
excellence is consecrated by death ; when envy 
and interest cease to act against it, and thuso 
passions by which it was at first vilified and op- 
poaed^ now stand in its defence, and turn their 
vehemenca against honest emulation. 

He that Succeeds a celebrated writer has the 
same diflieiilticB ta encounter ; he stands under 
^e shade of exalted merit, and is hindered from 
rising to his natural height, by the interception 
of those beaxus which should invigorate and 
quicken him. He applies to that atlentiuxi 
which is ah^eady engaged, and unwilling to lis 
drawnc-ff from certain Satisfaction; or perhaps 
to an attention jdready wearied, and not to be 
recalled to the same object. 

One of the old poets congratulates himst>U 
that he has the untrodden regions of Parnassus 
befo^hlm, and that his garland will be gather- 
ed from plantations which no writer had yet 
culled. But the imitator treads a beaten walk, 
and with all his diligence cs^ only hope to find 


their governess, becatise I regard them as pre- 
viding u security agfdnst th^ most dangerous 
ensnarers of the soul, by enabling themseivcs to 
exclude idleness from thrtr s«ilitary moments. 


a few flowers or branches untouched by liJs pre- 
dqacssoi*, tfaa refuse of contempt* or the omia- 
siAs of i^pgligence. The Macedonian i*«o- 
w'heii he was once invited to hear a 


SMid with idleness her attendant train of pa^ ' a, an sung like a. nightingale, i^eplled w/; i 
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i^otemfut, ibat b« had h«*nrd tbo nln^htiiiigaie 

and tb« «Am« tr<*»tmcni muat eVery 
dBilKif exf»ect, wbosd |niU&e i9» that h« iikiitataa 

tbe mMst of these 

lioiAl* 1 am abottt to offer to my reader some 
ofllerTatlims njMm « Paradise Lo«t>” and hope» 
that> hoirerer I luay fall below the UluatfHohs 
writer who has so long dictated tothe coiuniqn* 
wealth of learnings my attem^ may not ha 
wholly lUMdesSp ^ There, are, in every age, ne# 
errors to Wrjsdtified,. and new {eifwllees to be 
opposed. False taste U gl way# Wy to mislead 
those that areentering upon the region of )earA*> 
ing ; and the traveller, uac^taltt' of his way>« 
and forsaken by the sun, wilt^ be pleased to see 
a fainter orb arise on the bo^aon, that may res- 
cue him from total darkfiSss/ though with weak 
and borrowed lustre. ^ i 

Addison, though he has considered this poem 
under most of the general iopics of oritfcism, 
has l»arely td^|^ed upon the versiiicatx^ ; ndt 
probably because he thought the art of numbers 
unworthy of his notice, for he knew with wliat j 
minute attention the student cutties coiisill^»*ed 
the disposition of syllables, and had falmSelf 
given hopes of some mctricu observations upon 
the great Homan poet; i)ut being the dnst who 
nndertook to (fiapluy the beauties, and point out 
the defects of Milton, he had many objects at 
once betore him. and passedwillingly over those 
which were most harrenof ideas, and requiFed 
labour rather than genius. 

Yet versiheation, or the art of modulating his 
nubibers, is indispensably necessai’y to h poetr 
JESvci’y other power by which the understanding 
is enlightened, or the iinagtiiation enchanted, 
may be exercised in prose* . Hut the poet has 
this peculiar superiority, that to ail tbs powers 
which the perfection of every other composition 
ran require, he adds the htcolty of joining mu- 
sic with I’easchi, aiidnf acting at onBeupon the 
senses and the pasiifms. 1 suppose thsrs are 
law who do not feel thesiselves touched by 
poetical melody, and whs will not e^ihss that 
they are more Or less 'moved by the . same 
thoughts, as they are convoyed by different 
sounds, and more affesM hy the same, words In 
one order than In another. The percepticin of 
harmony is indeed conferred upon men Jn de- 
grees very unequal ; but there are none Who do 
not perceive U, or to whsn^ a ^ular seriss of 
|isx>p<frtionate sounds cfmnot gl#sd^ght. 

In treating on the vSnihtSithm of X 

nm desiroiiH to be generidly uOdemtopd, and 
shall therefom studiously declhis the dialect 
gramu^arhms ; ihougl^ indeed, it la always dif- 
ffcuU, and scarcely possible, to de- 

liver tbopr(K!ep!fes<]ff an art, wltlioi^ tlie terns 
by which the iMy'.olhW ideas of that gwt ar^- 

^essed* a^id which had not been inveiiglj^t 

'' f kA'^unM..o.vA 1. Jrt * 


ikdeiit* If, therefore, I shall sometimes seem 
obsimre, it may be imputed to this voluntary 
int 4 ^i^on, ;^nd to a desire of avoiding that 
offehep which Is always given by unusual 
words. ; 

'|*he heroic meawrc of the English language 
may be properly considered as pure or mixed. 
It IS pure when the accent rests upon every se- 
cond syllable tbrovqifh the whole line. 

Cdtir»ge uncertain dangers may abate. 

But wb6 can th* apprOach of c^rtals Dtfe. 

ORYO^^N. 

Here l4»ve bis golden shafts employs, here ligiita 
Bis constant l£mp, and w&ves his pOrplc wings, 
Reignrhere, and revels ; not In the l)ougbt smile 
cif bavfots, loveless, ^ess, Aneoddared. 

HIl/TON. 

IbiO accent may benbserved, In the second line 
of Dryden, and the second and fourth of Milton, 

* to repose upon every second syllable. 

The repetition of, this sound or percossioa at 
equal times, is the most complete harmony of 
I which* a single verse is capable, and should 
therefore be exactly kept in distichs, and gene- 
rally in the last line of a paragraph, that the 
^ear may rest without any sense of imperfection. 

But, to preserve the series of sounds untratis- 
posed In a long oompusltion, Is not only very 
difficult, but tiresome and disgusting ; for we 
are soon wearied with the perpetual mmrreuce 
of the ^me cSdenca Necessity has therefore 
enforced the mixed measure, in which some 
variation of the accents is allowed: this, 
though it always injures the harmony of the 
line, considered by itself, yet compensates the 
loss by relieving us fnm the ccmtiiiual tyranny 
of the same sound, and makes us more sensible 
gfthe harmony of the pure measure. 

Of these mixed numbers every poet affords 
its ftmumerabie instances, and Milton seldom 
has two pure lines together, as will appear if 
any of hie paragraphs be read with attention 
merely to the music. 

,V' 

Tbof at dir'ir shady lodge arrivad Wood, 

Both turn'd, and uador open sky adoreti 
The God that made boffi earth, and heaven. 

Which they beheld; the moon's vesnlendent globe, 
And ftunypoU : thm atso tnad^i the night, 

Bltker omnipotent I and thou ti&e day. 

Which we in crti^ appointed work emphry'd 
Have finish'd^^lmppyia dui^mutual help, 

And mu$ttoliinf 0 , the ereum ^aU our MUs 
Ordain'd by thee ; ftndt this delioioiu place. 

For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and nnoropp'd foils to the ground ; 

Bht thoo hast promised from us two a race 
To enthe earOi, whoehaU with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both wlieu we wake, 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

In this pcH^e it will be at fir^ observed 
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itud op<m a nearer examinatfon U irlU be fottfid 
that only the fifth ami ninth lines are itigulsr^ 
and the rest are more or less licentious with re^ 
speet to the accent. In some the accent Is 
equally upon two syllables together, and In^tMth 
strong. As 

Thus at thoir shady lodge arrived, btah stood , 

Both turned, and under open sky adored 

The God that matle both sky, air, earth, and heavim. 

In others the accent is equally upon two sylla* 
hies, hut upon both weak. 

- ■ - — ■ " a race 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol v 
Thy goaduess mjiaite, botli when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now/thy gift of sleep. 

In the first pair of syllables the accent may de- 
viate from the rigour of exactness, without any 
unpleasing diminution of harmony, as may be 
observed iu the lines already cited> and more 
remarlmbly in this, ^ 

' -Thooalso mad*st the night. 

Maker omoipoteni t and tliou the day. 

But, excepting in the first ptur of syllables, 
which may be considered as arbitral^, a poet 
who, net having the invention or knowledge of 
Milt<tn, has more need to allure his audience 
by musical cadences, should seldom suffer moro 
than ore aberration from the rule in anf single 
verse. 

There are two lines in this passage more re- 
murkabiy unharmonia||is : 

Tliis delicious place, 

For ui too large ; where (hy abuiulance wants ^ 
Partakers, and unoroppM Jalis to tlie ground. • 

Here the tlurd pair of syllables in the first, &d 
fourth pau* iu the second verse, have their ac- 
cents retrograde or inverted ; the hrst syllable 
being strong or acute, and the second weak. 
The detriment which the measure suffers by 
this inversion of the accents is sometimes less 
perceptible, when the ver)fiies are carried one 
into another, but is remarkably striking in this 
place, where the vicious verse concludes a pe- 
riod, and is yet more offensive in rhyma, when 
we regularly attend to the flow of every single 
line. This will appear by reading a couplet in 
which Cowley, an author not sufilciently stud- 
ious of harmony, has committed the same fault. 

■■ ■ his h irmless life 
Do with sub an ia' blessedness abound, 

And the soft wings of peace eot^r him round. 

In these the law of motrs is very grossly viola- 
totl by mingling combinatious of s^nd directly 
op{»osite Co each otlier, as Milton expresses in , 
hts aofinet^ by eommUiing short tmd long, and j 


setting one part of the measure at variance with 
the vest. The ancients, who had a language 
more capable of variety than oum, bad nwo 
kinds of verse, the lambic, consisting/ nf ihovt 
and long syllables alternately, from wiich, our 
bertfic measure is da^ived, fuid the Trochaic, 
eonslsting in a like ajlle^ion of long and short. 
These were considered as opposites, and con- 
veyed the contrary images of sp^ and slow- 
ness; to confound them, therefore, an in these 
Htues, 'i» to deviate horn the established prac- 
tice. But wl^re the seftses arovto judge, au- 
thority is not necessary, the ear is suffiieient to 
detect dissonance, nor should 1 have sought iwxt 
iliarito on such an occasion against any name 
but that of Milton. 


No. 67.] Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1751. 

Invidus, iractmdHS, iners, vinosus, anUttor, 

Nemo adeo ferus ed, ut non mife.were jtossH, 

61 modo cultures patientem conwuidet aurem, 

IIUR. 

The ilav^ to einvy,jang<tt, witw*, or Invc, 

The wrutch of sloth, its excellence shall prove ; 
Flsrconoss itself shall hear its rnge away. 

When listening calmly to th' iiistiuotive lay. 

, FRANCKS. 

• 

Tuat few things are so liberally bestowed, or 
squandered with sO little effect, as good advice, 
has been generally observed; and many sage 
positions have been advanced concerning the 
reasons of this complaint, and tlie means of 
removing it. It is indeed an important and 
noble inquiry, for little would be wanting to 
the happiness of life, if every man could con- 
form to the right as soon as he was shown it. 

This perverse neglect of the most salutary 
precepts, and stubborn resistance of the most 
pathetic persuasion, is usually imputed to him 
by whom i!ie counsel is received, and we often 
hear it mentionethasa sign of hopeless depravity, 
that though good advice was given, it has 
wrought no reformation. 

Others, who imagine themselves to have 
qulfdcer sagacity and deeper penetration, have 
found out that the Uiefficacy of advice is usnally 
tbo fault of the counsellor, and rules have been 
laid down, by which this important duty may 
be successfully performed : we are directed by 
what tokens to discover the favourable moment 
at which the heart is disposed for the opei'ation 
of truth and reason, with what address to ad- 
minister, and with what vehicles to disguise 
the cathartics of the soul. 

But, notwithstanding this specious expedient, 
we fitij) the world yet in the same state: advice 
if 1 still given, but still received with disgust; 
m'V has ib appeared that tbo bitterness of the 
merino lias been yet abated, or its [jower in- 
or eased, by any methods of preparing it. 
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Jf we jponsifler tlie mai^n<>r In ivWcli venipr obvlM« tlierag^^^ltli whlditheBlothful, 
whd^'iVasAint^'the office of dilrecting the c<m4uct tho impd^tt and the nnsucceesful, Tent their 
of others execute their undertaking, it wilt diaqont^t upon thoee, that excel them. Modeitty 
ho that their ioboui':}, howeVeir iteelfl if It ie prafeed^ will be envied ; and tliere 

'affiectionate) are fluently useless, are minds ao impatient of inferiority, tliat iheir 
iter ta the advice that is commonly given? ! g^atit^(ie la a speciaa of revenge, and they 
A 'few gedi^al maxims, with vehe- j i^turii beued^a^. not because recompense ia a 

lletice and inculcated with Importunity, but ^ picastire, but because obligation ia a pain, 
ihlllng fiir want of particular reference and iua- The number of tboae whom the love of them- 
me^ate ^{di^tlon. 8<dgea hha thus fyr conmpted, is perhaps not 

'lt iil tidt"o<%eu thafwy maxi can have so much great; but there are ^w ,50 free from vanity, 
knowli^e of another, aa h necessary to make I as not to dictate to those who will heai* their 
iitatructloh uaeful. Vfe are sometimes not oUr- instructions with a visible sense of their own 


[jSeZves conaGloua of the original motivea of our beueficence^ and few to whom it la not un- 
ii^tion^' and when we k^ow, themj our hrstj ple^ug. to receive documents, however tenderly 
care h to hide them froxn the aightof othero, and ratitioualy delivered, or who arc not willing 
and often IVoiri those most diligently,,^ whose ! to vaisef themselves from pupilage, by disputing 
superiority either of power, or understanding ' the propositions of their teacher, 
xmly entitle them to inspect otwiives; it Is theiv!^ I It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsua 
fore very probable that he who endeavoiu's the of Arragon, thatr/cod cmimU^trs are safest. The 
cure of our intellectual maladies, injstakj;s their grave puts an end to flattery and artiflee, and 
cause ; and that his preacrfptiofia avail nothing, the informatlon that we receive from hooks ia 
because he knows not wliich of the passions or pure ^om Interest, fear, or ambition. Dead 
desires is vitiated. . counsellors are likewise most instructive; be-.- 

Advice, as it always gives a temi>orary ap- cause they are heard with patience and wiiJi 
pearance of auiMsriority, can never be very giilUo- reverence. We are not linw^ling to believe 
ful, even when It.is moat necessary or most jti- Nhat man wiser than ourselves, 11*010 whoso 
dicious. But for the same reason every one la abilities we may receive advantage, without any 
eager to iiistrdct his neighbours. To be wise danger of rivalry or opposition, and who af- 
or to be virtuous, is to buy dignity and import- fords us the light of his experience, without 
an<je at a high price; but when iiothii|g is ne- hurting our eyes by flashes of insoieuee. 
cessary to elevation but detection of the follies By consultation of books, whether of dead 
or the faults of others, no ixiaii is so insensible orliving authors, many temptations to ]»etulanc'e 
to the voice of fame as to Unger <m the ground, and opposition, which occur in oral conferences, 


via est, qua *n«l guogiie.pe^sltn 
TelU^ e huma^ victorque virutn eotitare yrr ora. ' 

, vxan. 

New Was*# I ra«»t attempt, my grovelling n^une 
To ruse aloft, and whig my flight to fame. 


Vanity Is so frequently the appargnt motive 
of advice, that we, for.^e moyc part, summon 
our powers to oppose it- witliout any very ao- 


are avoided. An author cannot obtrude his 
service unasked, nor ciiil^be often suspected of 
any malignant intention to insult his readers 
with his knowledge or his wit. Yet so prei'n- 
Iqp^' Is the habit of comparing ourselves with 
othgi’s, while they remain within the reach of 
our pas-sions, that books are seldom md with 
complete Impartiality, but by those from whom 
the writer is placed at such a distance that his 
life or death is indifferent. 


ciu'ate inqtuty whethe^' U ia right. IlissuffiU * , W^esee that volumes may be perused, and 
ciciit thiU another is great In his own peiMioed with attention, to little effect ; and tlmt 

6yes, at om* expense^ and assumes authority prudence, or principles of virtue, 

owr us without our ^rmission; for m^wjy may be treasured in the memory without influ- 
would contentedly sudbr Ote oo^qiiencess of enidng the conduct. Of the numbers that pass 
their own mistakes, rather ihaii the insolence eheir lives among books, very few read to bo 
of him who triumphs us their delivenw. naade wiser dr better, apply any general reproof 

Uis, Indeed, seldom -fbnnd that any advan- of vice to themselves, or try their own manners 
tages are enjoyed wi’dtl that tnoderntiou which by axioms of justice. Tlifey purpose either to 
the unpcxtainty of all human ^dso pov^idrully lum^ume those hours for which they can find 110 
enfi>rces1i. ofid ^lerefore the atlviser may j«.stly uther amusement, to gain or preserve that re- 
that he has inflamed thd, 4q*pd«ition <ipci;t which karnixig has ulwa)*s obtained ; or 
h'btih he l^snti by ajfiragance i^d supercil- to igraiify their curiosity with knowledge, 
feuisot^vb. He m=ay suajpeoti but need^ not hastily which, like ti'eustires burl tnl and fbrgottcn, is of 
to c^uUmn himiwilf; ioi he can rs^dy bi? tirtflii [ no use to others or tlnunselvoS. 
thfM the softest iallguage^o^ mn^»hupibjedi|K | « The pi*(^her {says a bVench author) may 

m hour in explaining dhd en/drciijg a 
of ndigbp," without feeling any impixs- 
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sion from His o^vn ftorformance, bocauae he may 
have no further design than to fiU up his hour.” 
A student may easily (Exhaust his life In ohm- 
paring divines and inoralists> without any prac- 
tical regard to ihorality or rell||ton ; ho may be 
lemming not to llve^ but to reason ; he may re- 
gard only the elegance of style, justness of argu- 
ment, and accuracy of method ; and may enable 
himself to criticise with Judgment, and dispute 
with subtilty, while the chief use of his volumes 
is unthought of, his mind is uaaftected, and his 
life is uiirnformed. 

J^ut though truth and virtue arc thus fre- 
quently defeated l^y pride, obstinacy, or folly, 
we are not allowed to desert them ; for whoever 
can furnish arms wiiich tiiey liitluTto have not 
en]]>loyed, may enable them to gain some hearts 
which would have resisted any oilier method of 
attack. Every man of genius Jnis s<une arts of 
fixing the, utt^iuion peculiar to hiirtwilf, by 
which, honestly escorted, he may beiK’fit man- 
kind ; for the arguments for purity of life fail 
of their due iiiriuerico. not because they^have 
been considered and confuied, but becjmse they 
have been passed over without eon#>i deration. 
To the position ofTuily, tint if Virtue could 
be seen, she must be loved, may be added, that 
if Truth could be heard, she must’ be obeyed. 


^ and that from f he proper disposition of single 
sounds results that harmony tliat adds fo|%*p to 
resson, and gives grace to ^subUihil;y^; 
shackles atteutiop,. and governs . ' 

That verse inay he melodious and pli»as- 
ing, it is nece.ssary, nqt only that the wori^ 
be so ranged as tl^t ,tl)e accimt may^ fiUl 
on its {itoptT place, but that the syllables thepa- , 
selvt'a be so chosen as to flow smoothly into one 
another* This is to be elfeeted, t>y a pro^ortioA^ 
ate mixture of Vovveis and conson^mW, am} by 
tempering the Vnute consonants witjt. liquids 
and' semivowels. The Hebrew grammariana 
have observed, tiiat it is impossible topronouned' 
two consonants without the ifitervention of 
a vowel, or without some emission of the 
breath between one and the other ; this is ionger 
and more perceptible, iis the souiuls of the coii- 
' sonants nr© less harmonically coujidned, and, by 
[.consequence, the flow of the verse is longer in- 
terrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that a line ot 
monos) Uablcs is almost always har&h. 1‘liis, 
with reggi‘d to our language, is evidently inte, 
not because mmiosytlables ciumoi compose har- 
numy, but berause our monosyllables being 
of Teutonic original, or formed by contraition, 
commonly begin and end with coipionants, as, 


^ Every lo%ver f iculty 
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iabulis animum censoris sumef honcAfif 
JLudeUtf qvacunqite minus splendoris hab( bunt, 

Kt sine poridere erunt, et honore indijput ferintur, 
Verba morere loco, quamvis invita rccCrfon/, 

Et versentur adhuc kttrd penetralia Vesta, hob 

But hu that hath a curious piece dosigu’d, 

When ho begins must take a censor’s mind. 

Severe and honest ; and what words appear 
Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear 
Tiie weighty sonso, nor worth the reader’s care. 

Shake off ; tho* stubborn, they are loath to move, { 
And tho* we fancy, dearly tho* we love. cbbrcb. | 

Tuerx is no reputation for genius,” says | 
Quintilian, “ to be gained by writing on things, 
which, however necessary, have little splendour 
or show. The height of a building attracts the 
eye, but the foundations lie without 
Yet since there is not any way to top of 
science, but from the lowest parts, 1 aloill think 
nothing unconnected with the art of uratory, 
which he that wants cannot bo an orator.”' 

Confirmed and animated by this illustrious | 
precedent, I shall continue my inquiries into | 
Milton's art of y,«nilfleatlon. Since, however 
minute the employment may appear, of analys- 
ing lines into syllables, and whatever ridicule 
may be ineurted by a eolemn delibei'atiou upon 
accents and pauses, it is c^taln that withou|. 
this petty knowledge no man can be a poi:t;| 


Cf sense, tvkerebf/ they hear, icc, smell, tmeh, taste. 

The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants, 
w'iil be suflSdently conceived by attending to the 
following passages : 

Immortal Amavaiit — ^there grows 

And flowers aloft, shadiug the fount of life. 

And where t|ie river of bliss through midst of lioaveu 
Rolls f^er Elysian jiotvers her umber stream; 

Witli those that never fade, the aptrits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks inn rcuthW with beams. 

The same comjqu'ison that I propose to be 
made between the fourth and sixth verses of 
this passage, may bo repeated tnitween the last 
lines ef the following quotations 

——Under foot the ^ iolel, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Brolder'd the ground, more cofo«rfd than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. 

—Here in close recess. 

With flowtJTs, garlands, and sweetsmellhig herbs. 
Espoused Eve first dock’d her nuptiid bcnl ; 

And heavenly choirs the hymenean 

Milton, whose ear had been accustomed, not 
only to the music of the ancient tongues, whieh, 
however vitiated by our pronunciation, wnl 
all that lure now in use, hut to the aoltsiess Ol 
tho most mellifluous of allsnodern 

po' try, seems fully convinced of the unfitnon 
of eur langt^ftge for smooth verslficatiob^ and U 
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" tbmfons pleased with am opportiuilty calUni; 

iii^ aoher word to hi« adulstam^ : for tiiis rea- 
,j«itnr'a^4 I Udlievo Ibr this only, ho tonnetimes 
Indi^j^Moisslf in a long seHoo of proper namos, 
%ma ktrodttOes them where they add little hut 
^liilo to^ poem. 

' '■*" richer see^ 

Of Atahalipa, ai>d yet imapoiPd 
Guiana. wImwg gi'eat city Genon’a aoui 
Cah ja Dorado—*— 


has left our harsh cadences yet harsher. Dut 
his eltaions are not all e<j[ua|ly to be Censured ; 
in some syllaldes they may be allowed, and per- 
haps in a few may be safely imitated. 'Hie 
abscission of a^vowcl is undoubtedly yIcIous 
when it is strongly sounded, and makes, witli 
Its associate consonant, a full and audible syU 
lable. 

— — What he givea, 

Spiritnal, may to purest spirits be found. 


.1*^ sopoii— The Tnscan artig:. viewa 
At eVeuihg, D-om the top of Fesole 
Or in Valdaroo, to descry Uew lands. 

He has indeed been moVe attehtiTe to his sylL 
fables than to hla accents, ^and does not often 
offend by collisions of> confkmants, or Openings 
of vowels upon each other, at least not more 
often than other widteirs who have had lew im- 
portairt or oomidicated suldects to take off their 
care from the cadence of their lines. 

The great pectdiarity of Milton’s versifica- 
tion, compared with that of later poets, is the 
elision of one vowel before another, owthe enp- 
pression of the last syllable of a word ending 
wilh a vowel, when a vowel begins the foUow^ 
lug word. As 

— Know1cdfi|p 

OpprCMcs else wich surfeit, ^d soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nonrialnnent to wind. 

I'liia Uoense^ though now distised In English 
poetry, was practised by our old wHtert, and hi 
allowed in many other languages andeni andi 
modem, and therefore the cTidca on X^adlse 
LcMt” have, without much deHhenation, com- 
mended Milton for continuiog But one 
' language cannot oommunicato its rules to an- j 
other. We have already tried and rejected the | 
Jiaxameter of the andents, the double doee of 
the Italians, andtheolexandi^eofjthe ^Preach; 
and the eC.^wds, however gnuseful It 

may seem to mher nations, ifiay be very ansuit- 
i^e to the gimlus of ^e l^ngBsh tongue* ^ 

'T^ reaspn to bdleyo thi^ have neg- 
ligently lost part of our vowels, and that the 
silent e, which our ancehftors added to the most 
of our monosyllables^ was oaiehirociiL By this 
deiruncatioo of our siM»les> our language Is 
overstodeed w|^ consow U is more 
necessary to add vewdls to the begliinifig. of 
words, than to cut tbem off freim^the ,eiid* 

Milton therefore wemis fo hiwe somewhat 


No iugratcful food, and food alike these pure 
Inrolligcntial sub^tmccs require. 

Fruits^IfcsperiaA fables true, 

If true, here onlff, and of delicious taste. 

.. ■■■. Evening now approach'd. 

For we have also our evening and our morn. 

Of guests ho makes them slaves, 
Inhospitably, and kills their infant males. 

And vital Virft/c inftised, and vitol warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass.— 

God made lAec of choice his own, and of his own 
To serve him. 

I believe every reader wUl agree, that In all 
those passages, though not equally in all, the 
music is injured, and In some the meaning ol>- 
scured. There are other lines in which the 
vowd Is cut off, but it is so fhintly pronounced 
In oommoii speech, that the lossof it in poetry is 
acaroeiy perceived ; and therefore such compll- 
iHMe with the measure may be allowed. 

—Nature breeds 

iFerverse, all monstrous, all prodigious tluugs, 
AbotaSnatfo, iontterabto ,* and worse 
Than fables yet have feign'd- 

^ ■ .‘From the shore 

They viewed the vast immensurabfs abyss. 
ImiteuctraMs, impal'd with circliug firo. 

To noneconunimicabfe in earth or heaven. 

Tet even these euutractlons Increase the rough- 
ness of a language too i^ughalready ; and tboogh 
in lon^ poems they may be sometimes eufibrsd, 
tt nev# can be fm^ tojbrbear them* 

MBtott foequenily uses in his poems the hy- 
pttmnMcalor redandant Hue of eleven syllables. 

■kr — —'Thus itsfaaU befal 

Him who to worth in woman orer-trosting 
bets her will rifle.—— - 

I also err'd in oveto-moch admiriag* 


mistalEen the nature Of oinr Ihiiguage^ Of wltich 

.1 , ■ , ^ 

♦ In the original dawflfler, fofolto, bar auiJw>*o 
Overeat, m 4 M thus oAplWd 
This IsKmitS, fiioi^h an fohovktioo fa BugHsh joCf 
Wy* yet allowoAm many other Uoglia^a; andonk 
modora,. and therefore the crificb on ' PoradSw 

i S2f *’?'’*J*“®*“** 

Ihr hetroduoing it.** 


VersM of this Mnd occur almost in every 
but* libough they are not unpleasing or 
dfolonant, ^ey oug^t to be admitted Info heroic 
poe^, since the narrow limits of ourlanguago 
^w us no other ^stinction of epic and tragic 
m^nsisres, than is afforded by ^e tihsrty ol 
St will the terminations of the dram- 
atic l&ne^ and Miiging them by that rcfoxatimi 
of metric^ rigour nparer to prose* 
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Mo, 89,] Tuesdav, Jav. 2$, 1751. gailfty of being, Is secure ft-om dctccition, amt 

fearless of reproach. Hie dreamer retires to bis ' 
J?ulce est desfpere in loco, apartments; shuts oa^ the CaJces atid J^fiterryp- 

Wisdom at proper timos is well forgotten. tious of mankind, and abandons himself to hiS' 

onm fancy ; new worlds rise up befoi'e hjm, one 
Locke, whom there is no reason to suspect of image is folio vt'ed hy another^ and along sneola. 
being a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has | of delights dances round hiin<^^ li^is at last 

advanced, that whoever hopes to emjdoy any part > called back to life by nature, or by custojo, and 
of his time with efficacy and vigour, must allow enters peevish into society, heckttse 'hc con'iiot 
some of it to pass in ti ifies. It is beyond the ; model it to his own will. lie returns fresm hi^^ 
powers of humanity to spend a whole life iu idle oxeursions with the asperity, though not 
profound study and intense meditation, and the wdth the knowledge, of a student^ and hoMt^iiS " 
most rigorous exaeters of industry and serious- again to the 8ani:\ felicity with the eagerness of 
ness have appointed hours for relaxation and a man bent upon the advanoement of some fO'* " 
aiuiiscment. vourite science, 'f he infatuation strengthens by 

It is (vr rain, that, with or w'ithout our con- degrees, and, like the ](iQisou of opiates, weakens 
scni, many of the few moments allotted us will his powers, without any external symptom of 
slide imperceptibly away, andtluitthc mind will malignitf. 

oi'cak, fr5ui condnemont to Its stated task, into It Iiappeus, indeed, that these hypocidtes of 
sudden excursions. Severe and connected atten- learning are in time detected, and convinced by 
titm is i>reserved hut fora short time; and when disgrace and disappointment of the difference 
a man shuts himself up in his closet, and beads | between the labour of thought, and the sport of 
hih ilKuights to the discussion of any abstruse musing. But this discovery is ofuui not made' 
q*tc.!>tion, he will find his faculties contiimuliy till it h too late to recover the time that lias 
mealing away to more pleasing eutertaininents. been f«ol«d away. A thousand accidents may, 
lie often perceives liimstdf transported, he knows indeed, awaken drones to a more early sense of 
not how, to distent tracts of thought, and re- ^heir danger and tiheir shame. But they who 
turns to his first object as from a dream, ivithoiit are convinced of the neccsssily of breaking from 
knowing when he forsook it, or how long he has this habitual drowsiness, too often relapse in 
been abstracted fr«»m it. apite of their rcsulutisu ; for these ideal se- 

ll has been ohserveil that the most studious ducers are always near, and neither any parti- 


are aj)t always the most learned. ’'Dicre is, in- 
deed, no grtrat difficulty in discovering tlfiit this 
difference of proficiency may arise ii*dm the dif- 
hircnce of intellectual powers, of the choice of 
books, or the convenience of information. But 
1 believe it likewise frer|ueiitly happens tliat the 
most recluse are not the most vigorous prosecut- 
ors of study. Many imp<jse upon the world, fJhd 
ijiAny upon themselves by an appearance of se- 
vere and exemplary diligence, when they, in 
reality, give themselves up to the luxury of 
faiK’y, please their minds with regulating the 
past, nr planning out tho future } place them- 
Etdves at will iu varied situations of l^appiuess, 
and slumber away their days iu voluntary vi- 
sions. In the journey of life some ai*e left be- 
hind bec^LUse they are naturally feeble and slow ; 
some because they miss the way, and many be- 
rause they leave it by choicx!, and, instead of 
pressing onward with A steady pace, delight 
themselves with momentary deviations, turn 
aside to pluck every flower, and repose in every 
shade. 

There is nothing more fatal to a man whosi?^ 
business is to think, than tp hitye learned the art 
of regahng his mind with those airy gratiflea- 
tion^. Other vices or follies are restraihed by 
dfcar, reformed by admonitioft, or rejected by the 
Conviction which the comparison oi^our conduct 
ftvith that of others may in time produce. But 
Ijthis ittviiible not of the mind, this secret prodi- 


cularity of time nor place is necessary to their 
influence ; they invade the soul witlioiit warn- 
ing, arid have often charmed down resistance 
beibre their approach is perceived or suspected. 

This captivity, however, it is necessary for 
every man to break, who has any desire to be 
wise or useful, to pass his life with the esteem 
of others, or to look back with satisfaction from 
his old age upon his earlier years, la order to 
regain liberty, he must find the meai»s of flying 
from lumsclf; he roust, in opposition to tlie 
stoic precept, teach his desires to fix upon ex- 
ternal things ; ho^arlust adopt the joys and the 
pains of others, and excite iu his mind the want 
of social pleasures and amicable communica- 
tion. 

It is, perhaps, not rmpfissilfie to promote tha 
cure of tliis mental malady, by close application 
to some new study, which may pour in fresh 
ideas, and keep curiosity in per|jetual motion. 
But study requires solitude, and ^solitude is a 
state dangerous to those who are too much ac- 
eustomed to sink into themselves. Active em- 
ploymeiit or public pleasure is generally a ne- 
cessary part of this intellectual regimen, with- 
out which, though some remission may be 
obtained, a complete cure will scarcely he ef- 
fectedj 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of 
the intelle<fl;, of which, when it once become 
radicated by time, the remedy is one of tlie 
X 
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^..hardest tasks olfreaaon and of Its 

attaeka, theretbre, should he watchfully 
po^edj and be that dude the irtgid and narcotic 
Injiectiaa heginniug to seiza him, should turn 
hif lirliole attention against it, and check it at 
the ^tdiacoTery by counteraction. 

The great resolution to be formed, when ha|>- 
ij^lnesA and virtue are thus formidably invaded> 
is, that no part of life be spent in a state of neu^ 
trality or indifference ; but that some pleasure 
be found for prery moment that is not dcMed 
tolabottr; and ^at, whei^ov^ the necessary 
business of life grows irksome or disgusting, an 
immediate transition be made to dlveituon and 

j ‘ 

After the exercises which the health of the 
body requires, and which themselves a na- 
tural tendency to actuate, and Invigorate the 
mind, the most eligible amiisement of a rational 
being seems to be that interchange of ilioughts 
which is practised in free and easy conversa.* 
tion ; where suspicion is banished by experience, 
and emulation by benevolence ; where every 
man speaks with no other restraint than un- 
willingness to offend, and hears withf'no other 
disposition than desire to be pleased. 

There must be a time in which every man* 
trifles ; and the only choice that nature offers 
us, is, to trifle in company or alone. To join 
profit with pleasure, hds been an old precept 
among men who have had very different con- 
ceptions of profit. All have agreed .that our 
amusements should not terminate wholly in the 
present moment, but contribute more or less to 
future ad^tiiitage. He that amuses himself 
among well ciiosen companions, can scarcely 
fail to receive, from the most careless and ob- 
atrepei’Oiis merriment which virtue can allow, 
some useful hints; nor can converse on the 
most familijir topics, without some casual in- 
formation. The loose sparkles of thoughtless 
wit may give new light to the mind, and the 
gay contention for pi^adoxicSl positions rectify 
^e opinions. 

This is the time in Wldch those IHetidshi]^ : 
that give happlnOss or cofi^laHon, relief or so- 
curity, are generally formed. A wise and good 
man is never so attflable as in his unbended 
and familiar interval. - Heroic generosity, or 
philosophical discoveries, mSy compd ven^w- 
tlon and respect, but love al ways implies some 
kind of natural 'or vbtantmry and is 

only to be excited by that levityland tth^erful- 
***** disencumljer aU minds fioii awe 
«md sdfltudr, Mte the modest to fieedotot and 
.wU the ti^ous to eonfldence^ Tide easy 
gayety is certain to please,, whatever be the 
charactfer of him tout exisrte It 5 If ourstn^- 
ore descend fr.,^ .<belr ^vadon, we tov% %mi 

for the et Vhi.di we are 

below «hemi #ad lidferiors, fkW whom 
' ''‘I? lasting advantage, will .always 


keep our affBcilont while their sprightliness and 
mirth contribute to otw pleasure. 

Every man flnds himself dlffei'ently affecii'd 
by the sight of tortresscs of war, and palaces of 
pleasure ; we look on the height and strength of 
the bulwarks wilh a kind of gloomy sotisfac- 
tion, for we cannot think of defence without ad- 
mitting images of danger; but we range de- 
lighted and Jocund through the gay apartmenis 
of thfe palace, because nothing Is impressed by 
them on the mind but joy and festivity. Smli 
is the difference between great and atniablc 
characters; with protectors we ai’e safe, with 
companions we are happy. 
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In t€7iui labor. virg . 

Wlnit toil ill slender things t 

It is very difficult tO write on the minuter parts 
of literature udthout failing either to please or 
instruct. Too much nicety of detail disgusts 
the greatest part of readers, and to throw a 
multitude of particulars under general heads, 
and lay down rules of extensive comprehension, 
is to common understandings of little use. 
They who undertake these subjects iu‘e there- 
fore alwaj'S in danger, as one or other incon- 
venience arises to their imagination, of frighting 
us wil^ rugged science, or amusing us with 
empty sound. 

In criticising the work of Milton, there is, in- 
deed, Opportunity to intersperse passages that 
can hardly fail to relieve the languors of atten- 
tion ; and since, in examining the variety and 
choice of the pauses with which he has diversi- 
^eS his numbers, it will be necessary to exhibit 
the lines in which they are to be found, perhaps 
the remarks may be well compensated by tbc 
examph^, and the irksomeness of gramniatical 
disquisitions somewhat alleviated. Milton 
formed his scheme of verification by the poets 
of Greece and Home, U^hom he proposed to 
himself for his models, so far as the difference 
of his language from theirs would permit the 
imitation. There are indeed many inconveni- 
ences inseparable from our heroic measure com- 
pared with that of Homer fltod Virgil ; incon- 
veni^ees, which it Js no reproach to Milton 
nbt to have overcome, because they are in their 
own nature insuperable ; but against which he 
has struggled with so much art and diligence, 
that he may at least be said to have deserved 
success. 

. The hexametor of the ancients may he oonsi- 
d^d as consisting^ fifteen pyUaldes, so melo- 
diously disposed, that, as every nne knows who 
has examineh the po^cal anthoib, very pleas- 
ing and sonorous lyric mersures me formed 
from the fragments of the heroic. It Is, indeed. 
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«carcc posLsiblc to break them in such a manner, 
but tliut invenias etunti ili^cta membra pocteSg 
some harmony will stiU remain, tuid the due 
prt>portioMs of sound will always be discovered, 
'J'his measure therefore allowed great variety of 
pauses, and gi-cat llbeilies df connecting one 
verse with another, Wause wherever the line 
was interrupted, either part singly musical*. 
Cut the ancients seem to have contined this 
privilege to liexameters ; for in their other meas- 
ires, though longer than the English heroic, 
hose who wrote after the reiinemente of- versifi- 
cation, venture so seldom to change their pauses, 
that cvpi'y vai’i.'Uion may be supiM>8ed rather a 
compliance with necessity than the choice of 
Juf^ment. 

Milton WHS ctmstrained within the nariMw 
limits of a measure not very hamonious in thp 
urmosl perfWlJon ; the single parts, therefore, 
into Avhidi it w'as to be sometimes ^roken by 
pHusttfj, w’cro in danger of losing the very form 
of verse. This has, perhaps, n^^twithstandiug 
all his care, soinct lines happened. 

As hnrinony is the end of poetlc^il mea^res, 
no i»iu't of a verse ought to be so sejtaraled from 
the rest as not to remain still more hunnonious 
than prose, or to show, by the disposition of the 
tones, that it is part of a verse. This rule in 
the old hexameter might be easily observed, but 
in English will very frc<j[ue]itly be in danger of 
violation ; for the order and regularity of ac- 
cents cannot well be perceived in a succession 
of fewer than three syllables, wdiich wilJ con- 
fine the ICnglisU ][M>et to only five jNmses; it 
being supposisd, that when he connects one Hue 
w'illi another, he should never make a full 
pause at less distance than that of three syUa- 
bles from the l»egiuniug or end of a verse. 

That this rule should be universally and Si- 
dispeusabJy established, perhaps cannot be 
granted; something may be allowed to variety, 
and something to the adaptation of the uurabeins 
to the subject ; but it will be found generally- 
neceasary, and the cai* w'ill seldom fail to sufier 
by its neglect* 

Thus when a single ayllalile is cut olf from 
tlie rest, it must either be united to the line 
with which the sense connects it, or bo sounded 
alone. If it be united to the other line, it cor- 
rupts Its harmony; If tUsjoined, it must stand 
alone, and with regm^ to music be superfiiious; 
for there is no harimniy in a single sbiat(|, be- 
cause it has no projatrtloii to another. 

-“—--Hypocrites’ ausUjirdly tidk, 

Defaming as impiire what Ciod declares 

Pttrfi ; and cottiuiaiiiis to some, leaves free to all* 

When two syllables likewise are abs^itded 
ftrom the rest, they evidently w.int same Osso- 
eiate sounds to pmhe them hamoniousi 

• Eyes—- - 

— mons wakeful tlan to drowse, 


Charm'd witli Arcadian pipe, the past'ral reed 
Of Hormes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 
To rO'Saluto tho world with sacred light , " . ' 

Leneothea waked. 

He ended, and the fion.gave signal high 
To the bright minister Ijliiit watch'd \ he Mew 
His tnmipet. . 

First in the east bis glorious lamp was seho. 
Regent of day ; and all th' horizon round 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude thrnugb heaven's high road ; thv^ray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danced, « 
Shedding swecl^nfllucnce. 

The same defect is perceived in the following' 
line, where the pause is at the second syllable 
from the beginning * 

* The race 

Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rltodope where woods and rocks had curs 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drown'd 
Doth harp and voice ; nor could the Muse defend 
Uer son. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 

T^Tien the p^use falls upon the third sylbible 
or the scy*nth, the harmony 5.^ better preserved ; 
but as the third and seventh are weak Kyllables, 
the )>eria(l leaves tho ear unsatisfied, and in ex- 
pectation of the remaining part of the verse. 

— He, with his horrid crew, • 

Lav vanquish'd, rolling lu Che fiery gulf, 

Confounded though imniprtd/. But his doom 
Bese* ved liim 6o more wrath ; fur now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting paiu „ 

Tormculs hUn, 

Ood, — ^with frequent intcrcoursp, 

Thither will send his winged niecficnpiTS 
On errundH of supcrual gr;*' c. So sung 
The glorious iiain ascend/.* g. 

It may be, I think, established as a rule, tliat 
a pause which concludes a period should he made 
for the most part upon a sti'ong syllable, as the 
fourth and tj^xUi ; but those pauses which only 
suspend the sense may be placed ui»on the weak- 
er* Thus the resV in the third line of the first 
passage satisfies the car better than in the fourth, 
and the close of the second quotation better that 
of the third. 

^Tlie e>d soon 

Drawn Imck, redounded (as a flood) on those 
From whom it sprung ; impossible to mix 
With Messedne&s, 

: — ViTiat we by day 

Lcq» overgrown, or prune, or prop, or hind, 

One night or two with wanton growth deridet^ 
feuding to 

The paths and bowers doubt not but ouV joint hands 
W1U keep from wilderness wifii ease AS wide 
As we need walkt tUl younger hands ero loug 
Assist ««* 

s 

The rest ifi the fifth place Hah ihespme {noon- 
venience eH in the eeveath find thirds that the 
syllable is weak* , \ 
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K Bewl now witli boaU war, ft»d I’owl wifU fowl. 
And fish with flah, to jphaa^ the horb all leavini;, 
D^trottvM each otAcr ; Nor itood much iu owe „ , 
Of man, ]l>nt fled Aim, .er with ^uuteaance grjm. 

Oh him pasaiaf . 

rtlte ni^lest and most thajestie pauses whleh 
|ur rersiflc^tion admit'd^ are upon the fourth and 
sixth syllabliSs, Which are both strongly sounded 
in u, jpnre and regular verse, and at either of 
whickthe line is so, divided,’ that both members 
participate of harmony. 

nud' now at Tast,th& sacred iufltiflfico , 

the wi^lla of heaven 
KhootS fir into the hojiom of dim-ni(?Ut 
A nflimiapriuK dffp'h here iRiture hrst begins * 
'Her farthest '*qrge, and chaos to retire. 

But far above all othersi if I can give any 
credit to my own ear, is the rest upon the sixth 
syllable, which, tfiking in a complete compass of 
sound, such as is snflieient to c^mstitute one of 
our lyric measures, makes a full aud solemn 
close. Some passages which cruiclude at this 
stop,"’ I could never ivad without some btrong 
emotions of delight or admiration. * 

Before tbo hiHs appear'd, or fountain flowM, , 
Thou with the c oriinl wisdom didst cmiverae, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play 
In presence bf the almij^hty Fatiior, pleased 
With thy celestial son^, * 

Or o'her worWa they seem'd, or happy isles, 
l,\ko those Hesperia Q garde n$ famed of old. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales, 
llirice happy isles I But who dwelt happy there. 
He stay'd not to iu^/fi7V. 

• He blow 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb since, perhaps 
When Cod descended ; and, pt* haps, once more 
To sound a» gsnerid dvom. 

If the poetry of Milton examined, with re- 
gard to the pauses and flow of his« verses ' into 
Ctujh other, it will appear tha| be has performed 
All that our language would admit; ati<) the 
comp^json of his nurob.er$ with those who have 
cultivated tlie same manner of writing, w Ulshow 
thdt he excelled as, much in the lower as the 
higher ]iart« of his art, nnd thai his skill In har- 
mony w^as not less than h'is invention or his 
leflniing, , , , 

No. &h] Tcj^oat, Jav. 29, 17ftl. 

D^tch ineTpertU culfvra potediU rwnfcl, 

' ,KOe. 

Ttt vMtt the groat ones, and to t*othe thefr iiiiride|, 
a sweet task to those that neh^ tried ; 

Bnt those h^v©, know well that ^danger's near, 

' \\'i catgcu. . 

' Trt* Scit'nws l^*.ying long se«m their votaries 
iI'Il heneflt of niim]|tlx4'''tirUhotit 

Inward, pssjtnp their petitioo to Ju^sr for ti 


more e<tuitable diatrlbutlon of riches and hon- 
ours. Jupiter was moved at their complaints, and 
touched with the approaching miseries of men, 

- whom the Sciences, wearied with perpetual in- 
gfratitude, were now threatening to forsake, and 
who would have been reduced by their departuiv 
to feed in dens upon the most of trees, to hunt 
Iheir prey in deserts, and to perish under the 
paws of animals stronger and fiercer tlian them- 
selves.'' 

A synod of the celestials was therefore con- 
vened, in which it was resolved, that Patronjige 
should descend to the assistance of the Sciences. 
Patronage was the daughter of Astrea, by a 
mortal fother, and had been educated in the 
school of IVuth, by the goddesses, whom sheAvas 
now appointed to protect. She had from her 
^ther that dignity of aspect, wdiich struck tei'- 
Tor into false merit, and fnim her mistress that 
reserve, ighieh mode her only ;u;cessible to those 
w'hom the Sciences brought into her presence. 

She came down with the general acclamation 
of all the powers that favour learning. Hope 
dancikl before her, and Liberality stood at her 
side, ready to scatter by her direction the gifts 
W'hlch Fortune, who followed her, was com- 
manded to supply. As she advanced toward.'^ 
Parnassus, the cloud which had long hung over it, 
was immediately dispelled. The shades, before 
withered with drought, s{>rcad their original 
verdure, and the flowers that had ]atigui8he<l 
with chilness brightened their CAtlonrs, and in- 
vigorated their scents; the Muses tuned their 
harps and exerted their voices ; and all the con- 
cert of nature welcomed her arrival, 

On Parnassus she fixed her residence, iu a 
palace raised by the Sciences, and adorned with 
whatever could delight the eye, elevate the ima- 
gination, or enlarge the understanding. Here 
she dispersed the gifts of Fortune with the im- 
partiality of Justice, and the disccmraeiit 4»f 
‘'IVuth. Her gate stood always i»peu, and Hope 
sat at tlie portal, inviting to entrance, all whom 
the Sciences numbered in their train. 'TIk* 
court was therefore thronged with innumerabli; 
multitudes, of whom, though many retunu d 
disappointed, seldom any had confidence to com- 
plain; for Patronage was known to neglect few, 
but for want of the due claims to her regard. 
Tliose, therefore, who had «olicited her favour 
without success, generally withdrew from ]uih- 
Uc notice,: and either diverted their attention to 
meaner Employments, or endeavoured to ^npjd y 
their deficienccs by closer apidication. 

! In time, however, the number of those who 
had miscarried in their preteiidons grew so 
great, that they beeame less ashamed of their 
repulses; and, Instead of hiding their disgiuce 
in redrement^ began to hcsle^ the gates oi 
tite palaoey fifUfid obstruct the entrance of such na 
they Umnght Uladyfohemorecaressel. Ihedech 
^ alone of Patronage, pthb was hi|t iudf a goddess 
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hiul been eometinies erroneous; and though she pened that they were herelef^ to thcli desftny,, 
always made haste to rectify hei^ mistalceSi a few for the inner doors Were tH^mmitted to Caprice^ ^ 
instances of her fallibility encouraged every who opened and shut thein, as it seenaedj, by 
one to appeal from her judgment to hia own aiid ' chance, and rejected or. admitted Without .any 
that of bis companions, who are always ready ; settled rule of distinction* In the mean time, 
to clamour in the||pmmon cause, and elate each the miserable att^iudainw were left to wear ou 
other with reciprocal applause. their lives in alternate dltbltation and dejection, 

Hope was a steady friend to the disappointed, delivered up to the sport of Suspicion, who was 
and Impudence incited them to accept a second always whispering into their ear designs against 
liivitatioii, and lay their claim again befrro Pa- them which were never fonn^, and of j^nvy, 
tronage. They were again, for the most part, ivhc^ diligently pointed out thO good fortune of 
sent back with ignominy, but found hope not one or other of their competitors. Infahn'f’ dew ‘ 
alienated, and Impudence more resolutely zea- round the hal1,\nd scattere^hnuldows from her 
lous ; they therefore contrived new expedients, wings, with which every one was stained ; ,Ee- 
and hoped at last to prevail by their multitudes, putation followed her witli slower ilight, and 
which were always increasing, and their perse- j endeavoured to hideVhe blemii^hes with paint, 
verance, which Hope and Impudence forbade j which was immediately brushed away, or se- 
them to relax. ^ | parated of itself, and left the stains more visible ; 

Patfrmogc having been long a stranger to tnie nor were the spots of Infamy ever eilaced, but 
heavenly assemblies, began to degipicrate to- with limpid water effused by the hand of Time 
wards terrestrial nature, and forgot the precepts from a well which sprung up beneath the tlu'one 
of Justice and Truth. Instead of confining her of Truth. 

friendship to the Stuences, she suffered herself, It frequently happened that Science, unwil- 
by little and little, to contract an acquailitanco ling to lose the ancient prerogative of rocom- 
with Pride the son of Fulsehwid, by whose em- mending to Patronage, would lead her followers 
braces she had two daughters, Flatter)^ and ; into the Ilidl of Expectation ; but they were 
Caprice. ITiattery was nursed by Lilierality, J ‘ soon discoimaged from attending ; for not only 
and Caprice by Fortune, without any assistance Kiity and Suspicion incessantly tormented them, 
from the lessons of the Sciences. but Impudenctt considered them as intruders, 

Patronage began openly to adopt the sent!- and incited Infamy qo blacken them. They 
ments and imitate the manners of her husband, therefore quickly retired, but seldom wiihout 
by whose opinions she now directed her deci- some spots which they could scarcely wash away, 
sions with very little heed to the precepts of | and which showed that they had once waited in 
Truth ; and as her daughters continually gained the Hall of Expectation, 
upon her affections, the Sciences lost their in- The rest continued to expect the happy mo- 
flueiice, till none found much reason to boast of merit, at which Caprice should lieckon them to 
their reception, but those whom Caprice or approach; and endeavoured to propitiate her. 
Flattery conducted to her throne. not with Homerical harmony, the repfesantu- 

The throngs who had so long waited, anff to tion of great actions, or the recital of noble s«i- 
often been dismissed for want of recommenda- iiiuents, but with soft and voluptuous melody, 
tiuii from the Sciences, were delighted to see the intermingled with the praises of Patronage and 
power of those rlgoitnis goddesses tending to Sts Pride, by^wdiom they were heard at once with 
extinction. Their patronesses now rcuewedr pleasure and contempt, 
their encoufagements. Hope smiled at the ap- Some were indeed admitted by Caprice, when 
proach of Caprice, and Impudence was always they least expected it, and heaped by Patronage 
at hand to intrcnluce her clients to Flattery. with the gifts of Fortune ; but they were from 
Patronage had now learned to procure herself that time chained to her footstool, and condemn- 
reverence by ceremonies and tbrinalities, and, ed to regulate their lives by her glances and her 
instead of admitting her petitioners to an im- nods ; they seemed proud of their manades, and 
mediate audience, ordered t)ie antechamber to seldom complained of any drudgery however 
be etTOted, called among mortals the Hall of servile, or any affront however contemptuous; yet 
ICxi>ectation. Into this hall the entrance wtis they were often, notwithstanding their obedi- 
easy to those whom Impudence had consigned ence, seized on a sudden by Caprice, divested of 
to Flattery, and it was therefore crowded w'ith their ornaments, and thrust back into the Hall 
• proipiscaouB throng, assembled ft*om every of Expectation. 

corner of the earth, pressing forward with the I l«re they mingled again with the tumult, and 
utmost eagerness of desire, and agitated with all, except a few whom experience bad taught to 
oil the anxieties of competition. happiness in the regions of liberty, continued 

They entered this general receptacle with ar- to spAtd hours, and days, and years, courting 
dour and alttcrity, and made no doubt of speedy the smile ^f Caprice by the arts of Hattery ; till 
access, under tlw conduct of Haftery, to the at length new crowds pres8e4 in upon them, and 
))rc»ienee of Patroiuigo^ Eut it generally bap- drove them forth at different outlets iiito the 
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h:^hitHtion8i»fX)i«da8e^ and Shame, andPuvert)r> 
Deepalr, whare theypoRsed t;hemt of tlieir 
liv^ In nan-ativee' of p«»miaijs and h|i*eache8 of 
ofjoyattwd sorrows, of hopes and disap- 
pointments. 

The St^ences, after o' thousand indignities, re- 

£ wd from the paiaiie of Patronage, and having 
mg wandewd over the world in gi'ief and dU- 
tre|aj w^^re led at last to theeottago of ludepeiid* 
en^ ^he daughter of Fortitude ; where they 
were taught by Pn^nce and X’arsitnony to 
sup|»ort themselves in digildiy and quiet. 

Ko, 9g.} , SAtua^AT, Pan. 1751. . 

Jam mtttc tnlaUkci murmure jpomtHwtt 

Pcrstringl 9 aures. Jam iitui strepunt. h or. 

• 

IjO ( now the clarion^s voice i. hear, 

Its threat»*r.iog nmrmur« pierce mine ear, 

And in tby Imen with bnizen breadi 
The trumpet tioimds the cliarge of ilcath. 

FHANClS. 

It has been long ohseiyed, that the idea of 
heauty is vague and undednod, diifereiit in dif- 
ferent mlfldis^ and diversified by tinae^>r place. 
It hae been a term hitherto used to signify that 
which pleases os we know not why, and in oor^ 
approbation of which we can Justify onrsflves 
011I3’' by the concurrence of numbers, without 
much power enforcing pin* opinion upon others 
by any argument, but example and authority. 
It is, indeed, so .little subject to the examinations 
of reason, that Paachid supposes it to end where 
demonstration begins, and uifuntains, that with- 
out incongruity and absurdity we cannot speak 
of geom^rvittl heatiti^. 

i'o trace all the sources of tliat various pleas- 
ui’e which we asc;ribc to the agency of beauty, or 
to disentangle all the perceptions involved in its 
idea, would, perhaps, reejuire a very great |>art 
of the life of Aristotle or Plato. It is, however, 
in many cases apparent that this quality is 
merely rdatiye and comparative ; tfiat wq pro- 
nounce things beautiful becii^isf they have some- 
thing whicli we foil' whatever reason, to 

cadi beauty, in gmeat^ ds^ree than we have 
been accustomed to find it in otfijer^ things of the 
same kind $ gnd.thatwe transfer the epithet Os 
our knowledge increases, and appropriate it to 
higher excellence^ when higtier axoel^ace comes 
within our view. - 

Much of the beaut jr of iJrritlng'j^ oCthijS hhad ; 
and thcMforc Hoileau the 

bo4>k8 whicK have sto^ iWt,of ,1^ and 
been through aU thp which 

. viafv mind of rngn hn^ sqtfered 
revfdixtlons of kuoWle^e, and the prSvelej^ 
contrary cuatoii^ have a better ch^ to oj^ r(^ 

’ ^^h»n any rflodeni can boast, b^Ufe the 

l^g contixihance of their rcimtatlon proves that 
are adequaibe tbour faculties^ aufi 


It is, however, the task of criticism to establish 
principles ; to improve opinion into knowledge ; 
and to distinguish those means of pleasing which 
depend upon known causes and rational deduc- 
flon, from the nameless and inexplicable elegan.^ 
cies which appeal only to tlm fancy, from which 
we feet delight, hut know not how they products 
it, and which may well be turned the encliant- 
ress of the sonl. Criticism reduces those regions 
of literature under the dominion of science, 
which have hitherto known only the anarchy of 
ignorance, the caprices of fancy, and the tyranny 
of prescription. 

There |s nothing In the art of versifying so 
much exposed to the power of imagination as tlie 
accqmm^atioh of the sound to the sense, or the 
representation of particular images, by the flow 
dyiie verse in which they are expressed. Every 
mdent has innumerable passages, in which he, 
and perhaiis n*. alone, discovers such resem- 
blances ; and since the attention of the present 
i*ace of poetical readers seems particularly 
turned upon this species of elegance, 1 shall en- 
deavour to examine how' mucii these conform- 
ities liave been observed by the poets, or directed 
by the critics, how far they can be established 
upon nature and reason, and on what ociuisions 
they hdVe been practised by Milton. 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has 
been particularly celebnited by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, as he that, of all the poets, ex- 
hibited tlie greatest variety of sound ; for 
there dre, (says be) innumerable passages, in 
which length of time, bulk of body, extremity 
of passion, and atiUuessof repose; or, in W'hicb, 
on the contrary, brevity, speed, and eagerness, 
are evidently marked out by the sound of the 
syllables. Thus the anguish and slow ]»ace 
vHIh which the blind Polypheme groped out 
with fats hands the entrance of his cave, aio 
perceived in the cadence of the verseswliich de- 
scribe it. 

— 

Moatitimc the Cyclop raging with his wound. 
Spreads bis wide arms, and searches round .md 
ronnd. pore. 

The critic then proceeds to, show, that the ef- 
forts of AohiUes struggling in fais annour a- 
gainst the current of a river, sometimes reslst- 
and tometimes yielding, may be perceived 
in ^e eliaiona of the syllables, the slow succes- 
sion of the ieet, and the strength of the conson- 
ants. 

\ V *Ax*)^ kvnJifiim IWar# aviMu 

*'Xfa|ru J* fi^ r^»tf atirvtA piet' 

'Evwi - 

. ’ t 

fio ptt the surge, in watery mountains sp read. 

Beats on hU hack, or bursts upon his head; 
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Vet> daiudtleeni still, the adverse ftood he hraves, 

And still indifirnant bohiida above the wavei^. 

Tired by ttie tidfs^ his Icncee relaa arith tail } 

Wash'd from beneath him, slides the slimy soil, 

POPB. 

When Homer J^rlbes the cruiih of men 
dashed against a rook, he culleets the most un- 
pleosing and harsh eouiida. 

uVvt fnuTuoizxt itcri t 

KoW** ht i* fU, iivt )!il /atTes. ' 

His bloody hand 

Snatch'd two, unhappy J of my martini band, 

And dash'd like Oi^ainst the stony door } 

The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 

POPE. 

And when he would place before the pyesemm^ 
thing dreadful and astonishing, he makes cho^ 
of the strongest vowels, and the letters of most 
diiTtcult utterance, 

Ts y evi /id> fiX$cV(Vinf ia-rtpccpom 

Auifit Tt*) ^ Atlfifie rt rL * 

Tronirndoud Gorgon frown'd upon its held. 

And circling terrow fill'd th* expressive sliield. 

POPS. 

Many other examples Dionysius pmduces; 
but these will sufficiently show, (hat either he 
was fanciful) or we have lost the genuine pro- 
luinciation ; for I know not whether, in any 
one of these instances, such similitude fian be 
discovered. It seems, iiuhjed, probable, that 
the veneration with which Homer w'as read, 
produced many supiiosititious beauties; fur 
though it is certain) that the m\\n<k of many of 
his verses veryt Justly con'esponds with the 
things expressed) yet, when the force of bis iau- 
aginatiun, which gave him full possession of 
every object, is considered, together with the 
flexibility of his language, of whlcli the sylla- 
bles might be often contracted or dilated at plea- 
suns it will seem unlikely that such conformity 
should happen less .frequently even witltoni de- 
sign. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, 
who wrote amidst the light of criticism, and 
who owed so much of his success to ai-t and la- 
bour, endeavoured among other excoHences, to 
exhibit this similitu^le; nor has he been less 
happy in this than iY« the other graces of versifi- 
cation. This felicity of his numbers was, at 
the revival of learning) displayed with great el©^ 
gance by Vida, in his Art of Poetry. 

Haud satis est ilUs utcunque claudcre versum.- 
Omnia sed nuiueris vocum conconlibua aptant, 
Atquti sooo queeouoqae canuntimitantur, of apta 
Verbonitti facie, et quwsito cnrmiDls ore. 

Nam diversH opus eat veluti dare vemihus ors, 

Die meljor inotuquo pedum, et persicibus alis, 

Molle vlmn tacifo lapso pet levia radit ; 


Hie autem mcmbrls, ac mole ignaviua iugeuB 
fncedit taPdo tnolimine subsidendo. 

Hece uiiquis subit egregio pulcherrimus ore, » 
Cui Iwtam membriti Venus omnibus aifiat bonocem. 
Contra alius ntdls, Jnformes ostoUiiit et artus, 
Hirsutuinque superciiium, ao caudam sinuo am, , 

Ingvatns visu, sonitii iHajlabilis Ipao. 

Krgo ubi jam uantte spumas salis a’re mentes 
Incubuore mari, videos spumare, reduotis„ 
Convulsum remis, rostrisqoe stddonttbus icqnor. 
Tunc longs sale saxa sonant, tuuc et frera ventis 
lueipiunt agitata tumesccre.: littore fiuotus 
nUdnnt rauco, atque rofracta romurmurat ubda 
All scopulos, cu^^ulo inSequituT praeruptus uq'ujs 
mons.— ' 

Cum vero ox alto Specnlatus cnenilA Nj reus 
Umiit in morem 8tagai,^lacida“qne pidudis, 

Hahitur uncta vadis abieS, natat uncta carhia 

Verba etiam res exiguas angusta Hcqumitur, 
IngentKfifue juvantingentia: cuncm .'^igac.tem 
Vasta dfccut, vultus immanes, peclora lata, 

Kt mngui meinbronim artiis, magna ossa, laCertiqua. 
Atque adeo, siquid geritiir moliwine magno, 

Adds luoram, et paritcr tecum quoque verba bibo- 
rent 

Segnia ; «eu quando vi multa gleba coactw 
A^lternum fraugonda hidentibus, nequore sou cum 
Cornua vt|jlatavum obvortimus a'utennariun. 

At mora rI fuerit damno properare jubobo. 

Si be forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, 

•I'ollo moras, cape saxa menu, cape robora, pai^or; 
Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repefiite pesttmi. " 
Ipse etiam versus ruat, in prjeeci-psqise furatur, > 
Imincuso cum pr«Bcipit.aiM ruit Oceano nox, 

Aut ciun perctilsus gravlter procumhit humi 
Cumque etiam requles rebus datur, ipsa quoq 
ultra 

Carmina paulisper cursu oessare videbis 
In medio interrupta : quierunt cum fieta ponti, 
Poatqnam aiir» posuere,qui'^s('eTe piotinua ipMiux 
Cemen orit, mediisque incu'ptis Kistoro vorsum. 
Quid dicam, senior cum telum iinbcfie sine ictu 
lnv.ibdns jAcit, et dt fectis viribus (Cger ? 

Num qiux^ue turn versus segni pariter pedolangnet; 
Sanguis hobet, frigent elfoctoB in corpore vires. 
Fortem autem jurenem deceat prorumpero in firres, 
Evertisso domes, pnefractaque quadrupedauUnM 
Pectora pectgribos perrumpero, st(‘rn<‘rt* tars t-.'i 
liigeutes, totoque ferum dare funora eaxupo. 

Tis not enough his verses to corapleie, 

In measure, numbers, or determined feet. 

To all, proportiojti'd terms be must dispense, 

And make the sound a picture of tlio Bonnv ; 

The correspondent words cxjfttlji frame, 

Tbe lobk, the features, and the uaen tJie namu. 

With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 

This swlfdy flies, and smoothly skims awa^ : 

This bloomt witli ymub and beauty m bis face. 

And Venus bi eatbi^s on every limb a grace ; 

That, of rude form, bis uncouth members hhow's. 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows j 
His monstrous tail, in many a fold and wind, 
VoiuminoM and vast, curls up behind ; 

At once the image and tite lines appear 
Hude to the eye, ami frightful to the ear. 
to I when the sailors stcicr the ponderous sbipe. 

And plAigh, with br:«en beaks, the foamy deeps 
Incumbent on the main that roars around, 

Beneath thiflr labouring oars the waves resound ; 
The prows wide echoing through the dark profi)und 
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To the lowi call each distant rock replies ; 

' by tlie storm the towering snrges rise $ 

While ^aiTBo ocean Iwuts the sontiding shoroj 
DaWd froth the strand, the dying waters rOar. 
Vla.Hh atthe shock, and gatUcriug in a heap, 
l^e li^hid mountains ^nd overhang the deep. 
^^It'when blue >fcptuue from his car surveys^ 

^ t|r aW calms at one regard the raging sous, 

Stretch'd like a peaotiful lake the deep subsides, 
And the pitch'd vessel o'er the surface Klidos. 

Wiioa things era small, the terms should SiUi bo so : 
For low words please us, when the fhbWto is low. . 
But when so^ giant, horrible and grim, . 
Enormous in |his gait, ^d Tostin^ery liipb, 

Jthlks towws^g on ; tho swetl^g word.v most rise 
Inject pbportiou to the monster's size. 

If some Igrge weight his hage arms strive to shove^ 
The verse too labours ; the 'throng'd words scarce 
move, ' ‘ 

When each stiff clod beneath the ponderod^ plough 
Crumbles and breaks, th* cnpnmber'd lines inarch 
slow. 

Ndr less, when pilots catch the friendly gales. 

Unfurl their shrouds, and. hoist tlie wide-stre(ch'd 
sails. 

But if the poem suffisrs from delay. 

Let the Udes dy precipitate away. 

And when the vipor issues fjfom the broko. 

Be quick;, with stones, and brands, and fire, attack 
His rising ci'est, and drive Uie serpent back. 

Who# night descends, or stuun'd by numerous^ 
'^‘^BtrakeH, 

And groaning, do the earth drops the vast ox ; 

Ttte lino too sinks with correspondent sound, 

JFlat with the steer, and headlong to the ground. 

W hen the wUd waves subside, and tempestH cease, 
And hush the roarings of the sea .to peace ; 

8o oft we Sue tho interrnp^d strain 
Stopp'd in the inixUl — and with tho silent maig 
Paused for a space->at last it .glides again. 

Wtren Priam strains his aged arm, to throw 
His unavnUiug javelin at the foe; 

(His blood congeal'd, and every nerve nnstrung) 
Then with the thento complies the artful song ; 

I4ke him, the soBthry numbers flow, 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, stiff, and slew 
Not So ybnng pyrrhgs, who with rapid force 
Beids dqwn enibai'Ued armies in h^ coarse. 

The ragtog ye’hth on trembling ipon falls, 

Bursts 'ber Biifoug.|^te8, and shakes her lofty walls ; 
Provokes' his dying coursef to hit speed, 

In full career to charge the warlike eteed ; 
lie piles fhe field with mountains pf the slain,; 

He pours, he storms, h».thundei« tfiro' the plain. 

' . e,iTT. 

From tliee TtaHan gardens Pope seems to 
have transplanted this flower, the growth of 
happier climates, into a soil less adopted to its 

nature, add less flivourable to its iitorease. 

( , -1 

is the strain, when Zephyr' gently blows, 

Af*d the amooth stream In smoother numbers flows, 

• Bit! wheqt loud billows lash the sounding Shore, 

The hoajp»ej>oogh vei-se should like the torrent roar. 
When ktrtV.es some rock's .vast weight to throw, 
fihe too labors, uufl fiber wpids move slow; 

^ so whqu swift scouj-s tpe'piiiin, '■ 

ushaildmg com and sM along the 
mam. 4:. ’ ’ ■ 


From these lines, laboured with great atten- 
tion, and celebrated by a rival wit, may be 
judged what can be expected flrom the most 
diligent endeavours after this imagery of sound. 
The verso intended to represent the whisper of 
the vernal breeze, must feoiifessed not much 
to excel in softhess or volubility ; and tho 
smooth stream runs with a perpetual claah of 
jarring consonants. The noise and turbulence 
of the torrent is, indeed, distinctly imaged, fur 
It requires very little skill to make our language 
rough; but in these lines, 'ivtiich mention the 
effort of Ajax, there h no particular Iieaviness, 
obstruction, or delay. The swifness of Camilla 
is rather contrasted than exemplified ; why the 
verse should be lengthened to express speed, 
will not easily 4)0 discovered. In the dactyls 
U|ed for that purpose by the ancients, two short 
syllables wei’e pronounced with such rapidity, 
as to bo equal only to one long ; they, therefore, 
naturally exhibit tiie act of i>assing through u 
long space in a short time. But the Alexan- 
drine, by Its pause in the midst, is a tardy and 
stately measure ; and the word unbending one 
of the most sluggish and slow wliich oui* lan- 
guage affords, cannot much accelerate its mo- 
tion. 

These rules and these examples have taught 
our present critics to inquire very studiously 
and minutely into sounds and cadences. It is 
therefore, useful to examine with what skill 
they have proceeded; what discoveries they 
have made; and whether any rules can bo 
established which may guide us hereafter In 
such researches. 


No. 93.] Tubsdat, B'Ea. 6, f761, 

' c 

•a — iSxjteriar quid conccdti fur in Uloa 
Quorum Flamiftia (egitur ciwM, atque Latim. 

JUV 

More safely truth to urge her claim prrsiuncs, 

Oa names uow fpuad alone oa books autt tombs. 

TheAX fire few books on whh^h more time is 
sptmt by young students, tlian on treatises 
which deliver the characters of authors ; nor 
an;^ which oftener deceive the expectation of 
the reader, or fill his mind with more opinions 
which the progress of his studies and the in- 
crease of his knowledge oblige hlna to resign. 

Baillef; has hitrioduoed his collection of the 
decisions of the learned, by an enumeration of 
|he prejudices w^ich mislead the critic, and 
raisa the pasrions in rebellion against the judg- 
ment. FCte catalogue, though large, is imper- 
fect; and who hope to complete it? The 
beauties of writing bare been observed to bo 
often sudb as caimot In the present state of hu- 
man knowledge be evinced by evidence, or 
diwM oiii into demohatraiions; th'.;y are there- 
fore whoBy auhject to the imaghiaHon, and do 
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not foree their effect! O]^ a mind j^oceapied 
by unfavourable eentimeiite, nor overcome the 
eounter-action of a false principle or of stufa- 
born partiality. 

To convince any man ag^ainst hie will is hard, 
but to please him against his wlU is justly pro- 
Dounced by Dryderi to be above the reach of hu- 
man abilities. Interest and passion will hold 
out long agfilinst tlie closest siege of diagrams 
and syllogisms, but they are absolutely impreg.. 
nable to imagery and sentiment; and will for 
ever bid defiance to the most i>owerfiil strains' 
of Virgil or Homer, though they may give way 
in time to the batteries of iCuclid or Arcliime- 
des. 

In trusting therefore to the sentence of a 
critic, we are in danger not only from that 
vanity wliich exiJls M-riters too often to the 
dignity of teaching wliat they are yet to learn, 
from that negligence which sometimes steids 
upon the most vigilant (vautlon, and that falli- 
bility to which the condition of nature has sub- 
jected every human understanding ; but fyoin a 
thousand extrinsic and accidental causes, from 
every thing which can excite kindness or male- 
volence, veneration or.contcmpt. 

Many of those who have determined with 
great boldness upon the various degrees of lite- 
rary merit, may be justly susi»ected of having 
passed sentence, as Seneca remarks of Claudius, 

i/fia tantinn purte auditOf ^ 

Sapti i't nut la, 

without much knowledge of the cati^i^e before 
them ; for it will not easily be imagined of 
Langbaine, Borrichius, or llapin, that they had 
vei>y accurately perused all the hooka which they 
piiiise or censure ; or that, even if nature^ oud 
learning had qualified them for judges, the/ 
could read for ever with the attention necessary 
to j list criticism. Such performances, however, ' 
are not wholly without their use; for they are 
commonly just echoes to the voice of fame, and 
transmit the general suffrage of inankind when 
they have no particular motives to suppress it. 

Critics, like the rest of mankind, are very, 
fi-equcntly misled by interest. The bigotry 
with which editors regard the authors whom 
they illustrate or correct, has been generally 
remarked. Drydeh was known to have wrltt^ 
most of bis critical dissertations only to recom- 
mend the work upon which be then happened 
to be employed: and Addison is suspected to 
have denied the expediency of poetietd jnstic^ 
because his own Cato was condemneii to perish 
in a good cause. 

There are prejudices which authors, not other- 
wise weak OP corrupt, have indulged without 
scruple ; and perhaps some of them^are so com- 
plicated with our natural affections, that they 
cannot easily be disentangled fnim llxe heart. 
tlcHi'ce any can hemr with impartiality a compa- 
rison between the writers of his own and an- 


other coUn^ . and though it cannot, 1 tfalnli^ 
he charged equally on all nations, that they,are 
blinded with this litmry patriotism, yet there 
are none that do not dock U{»on their authors 
with the fbndocss of affinity, and esteem them 
as well for the place of thcii^ birth, as for their 
knowledge or tlieir wit. ^here is, themfore, 
seldom much respect due to comparative criti- 
cism, when the competitors are of different 
countries, unless the judge is of a nation equally 
Indifferent to both. The Italians could not for 
a long time belUwe, that there was ai^ learning 
beyond the mountains; and the hVeiich seem 
generally persuaded, that there arc no wits or 
feasoners equal to tlibir own. 1 can scartsely 
conceive that if Si'aliger hud not considered 
liimseif As allied to Virgil, by being born in the 
same country, he would have found bis works 
so much superior to those of Homer, or have 
thoiq^^lit the controversy worthy of so much 
zeal, vehemence, and acrimony. 

There is, indeed, one pr<^udice, and only one, 
by which it may be doubted whether it is any 
dishonoiv to be sometimes mi^uided. Criti- 
cism has so often given occileiou to the envious 
.^iid ill-natured, of gratifying their m:dignity, 
that sopie have thought it necessary to recom- 
mend the virtue of candour withqut restriction, 
and to preclude all future liberty of censme. 
Writers possessed with this opinion' are con- 
tinually enforcing civility and decency, recom- 
mending to critics the proper diffidence of them- 
selves, and iuculcAtlng the veneration due to 
celebrated names. 

1 BIT not of opinion that these professed ene- 
mies of arrogance and severity have much more 
benevolimce or modesty than the rest of man- 
kind; or that they feel in their own hearts, 
any other intention than to distinguish them- 
selves by their softness and delicacy. Some are 
modest because |hey are timorous, and some are 
lavish of piSilse because they hope to be repaid. 

There is, indeed, some tenderness due to Jiv- 
ing writers, when they attack none of those 
truths which are Of importance to the happiness 
of mankind,' and have coihmitted no other of- 
fence than that of betra/ing their own igno- 
rance or I shouW think it cruelty to 

crush an insect who had provoked me only by 
buzzing my egr; and would not willingly 
interrupt the dream of harmless stupidity, or 
destroy the jest which makes its author laugh. 
Yet I am far from thinking this tenderness uni- 
versally necessary, for he that writes may b« 
considered as a kind of general challenger, whom 
every one has a right to attadk ; since he qhita 
the common rank of life, steps forward bej^bnd 
the lists, and offers hk inerit to the public Judg- 
ment. To oommeneq author is to Halm praise, 
and no mail can justly aspire to htmour, but at 
the hazard of disgrace. 

But, whatever be decided concerniiiffli^ntem- 
poraries, wlmm he that knows the ti^^l^ery ot 
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TtlEt « 

'r:”"wfes^^" “ •“ "■’ IciJwSf?. j"'' 

L TInoii these auther# the critie is «i» ««“» it WlU cloud his coauteiiance. isiit 

Xobtedly ^t full liberty to exercise the tJrtSSi^ tl^***’® S® bimilitude of 

. r ^- r 2 .' sri 2 = u - SS“S 

C&urltj; toifflo‘t«*m«tir«ar*uowat king. . 

of pwriurof ockoowM^ w- we imagl»e 

*e tilterwt of learning «««»«■** •''*“* **“y "*^“ ' dj, ^e cffeOt. of the sense. We may ob!.cr\ o 

tie disoovl^ and stigmatised, beiore i . U is not easy to deliver » P’^S 

the sanctum of ' «“ “» unideasing maimer, ""1 

ua become precedents of indisputabJo antho-,, % deionmty with 

. 4 . ' u r«,. anv reason we love or hate. 


*^lt has. indeed, been advanced by Ad<^eon> ^ 

one o^«l^f^«aristics..f a true crWc i^a^^he 

ruits out iXtie. rather than fai^ But tt 

U rather natural to » .md Af ' teiitiimto *n» -- - 

sKrSn ,^'-. ^ . j » j . I »«-*• »>“ '“"•' ‘ 

Lti^oiT but to hoM out the ligiit of rc^^ 

it may discover; mid to 
U,rdelwi»inatioi^ of truth, whatever ah« ahaU 
dictate. 


messiure in an uin»icaM'»fe ’ „,wi, 

Sy associate beauty and de onmty wuth 
those whom for any reason we iove oi hate. 
Tet It would be too daring to deilare that ^ 
the celebrated adeptations of harmony ore cW- 
merieal that Homer bad no catraordmary at- 
^tiou’tn ‘He melody of his vers, when he ds- 


y/j-..-. y U feWijuw. »»>« 
■Brfcn* i»i i*«. *■ 


no 


Hi-re sacred pomp, a»d genial f<'»rt doHght. 

And soil inn dance, and hymeneal nm , 

die street the new-made bndes am led, 
s With toiches flaming to the onpnai b.^ i 
the youthful dancers in a cirrle binind 
To .to soft flute, and eittem’. iilver 

that Vida was merely fenciful, when he imp- 

nosed VitBilendeaWiuriilg to represent by un- 
sweetness of iMwahem the adventitious 
I beauty of sd^neftB! 

*’wtoto^^mSStof>dlin“8k‘= ^ 0, tomcrsr^meitcgsMHr - ff^dmiroia 

Wtobtds&O'erowdatswftfldi.'tmicogam, . 2taMiMrU, bmutqutjntcolf 

, ind vlttue^ 'tarnt, iliitotioiisly iPtt*7i«rcu»*, i^Utrat kmoi es , 

. , ' ‘ The Trojan cbfefappoar’d in opeu right, 

Th« i^mWaiibb of yoefic nuja^m^ Aagmt to risago, and .ewriy bright j 

iU which they meuO^ ^ -itK w bauds b 

«nn)i||d^nsg«ne^ -fk 
hig in.^* fkow ai«4 ttumefoitf f *75^*5*;;; 
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, , at^ut Jiavi* 

per riwrtiwriCJf catcr^'<^^ 


Aogmtto risago, and .etenwy 

aisinoiber goddms, with her hands Mvme, 

^ed form'd WsCmUog .hn**' “>* 

' ihtoo^' 

AM giren ruling eye* a eparhl tog grace, 

I And brenthld a yautohll rigour on his 


tog in#e iUw im4 I 

-‘n»ge: taken fogedi«!r» ^ 

and dc^iptlva A« 

' or In thc'cadiriiiw^^ Kwniony df riw^tw^TriP**** 1 ' ' ' ’ ■ 

,’piie i^isn^ ^ the ;*o^# to ^ Miiy»n 4 W noVintend to exfiOnplSfy the 

l» Ufjtoh be nidntlo^ ; 

s ^ WA <» Fonntoini. I aadye Lltoenriiiee. 

I'^efy Metodtone laiinn^uxl waibllng tune hi p 
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1'hat Milton undRixfOtid tfiR foirce of sounds 
^(^<*11 adjiistod, and kmvt the cifimiiass and 
raj'lety of the ancient measnfos, cannot be 
doubted ; since lie both a uiuiddati and a 
critic; but beseem^ to have conftidered these 
conformities of c^enue as either not often at- 
tuia.ibie in our Ian;;[aage, or as petty ex.cel« 
lences unworthy of his ambition ; for it will not 
be found that he has always assi;;;ned the same 
coat of numbers to the same subjects. He has 
given in two passages very minute descriptions 
of angelic beauty ; but though the images ure 
neai'ly the same, the nambera wIlli be found 
upon comparison very different : 

Atkd now a stripling cherul> he appears, 

Not of the prhuc, yet such as in hb face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so mil hefeign*4i 
Under a ooronot his fiowiug hair 
7» curls on ellher cluek plated : wings he mre 
Of many a colour'd plume, sprinkled udth gold^ 

Some of the limHi of this description «Pe remark- 
ably defective in Iiarmony, and therefove by no 
means corresiiondeiit with that symmetrical ele- 
gance and easy grace which they ore Intended 
to exhibit The failure, however, is fully com# 
peusated by the representation of Raphael, 
which e^u^ly ddights the ear and imagina- 
tion: 

A seraph wing’d ; six wings he wore to ahade 
His liaeaments Divine j the pair that cbi^ 

Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’er mbt breast 
With regal ornament : the middle pair 
Girt like a starry sone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold. 

And colours dipp’d in heaven : Che third his feet 
Shadow’d from either heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain f like Maia’s son he 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fil’d 
Ihe circuit wide- — — ■ 

The adumbration of particular and distinct 
Images by an exact and perceptible resemblance 
of sound, is sometimes studied, and sometimes 
casual- Every language has many words 
formed In imitation of the noises which they 
signify. Such are Stridor, Bolo, and Boatas, 
In Latin; and in English to growl, to buzz, to 
hiss, and to Jhr. Words of th^ kind give to 
a verse the proper similitude of sound, without 
much labour of the writer, and such happiness 
is therefore to be attributed mther to fbi'tiine. 
than skill ; yet they are sometimes combined, 
with great propriety, imd undeniably contribute 
to enfbrco the impreihsioii Of the idea. We hear 
the passing arrow in this line of Virgil ; 

Kc fugit horrendum strkfens elapse segStta ; I 

, Tl»* impetuous arrow whlszes on the wing.— r ops. I 

and the creckltig of hcli>^gat«s, in descrip* ' 
tion by Milton ; | 


I ' ——Open fly 

With Impeioons and jarring sound „ < , 

Th’ lufemat doors ; Upd on Ufoir hing^ grate 
Harsh tlmud^* w • 

i ' ’ 

I But many beauties ol^ this kind, which the 
moderns, and perhaps the ancients, have ob' ' 
seirved, seem to be, the x^roduct of blind rever- ' 
ence acting upon fancy. JDiOnyaiius himself 
tells us that the sSuhd of Homer^s verses some- 
times exhibits the idea of cor{»oretd bnlk: is'' 
not this a discovery nearly approa<({hl»g tO that 
of the blind igtan, who after long inqiiiiy into 
the nature of the scarlet colour,^und that it 
represented nothing so much as the clangour of 
a trumpet? The rej^reaeutative power of x>^io 
harmony consists of soumi and measure ; 0^16 
force of tbs syllables ringly considered, and of 
the time in which they ai*e pronounced. Sound 
can resemble nothing but sound, and time can 
m(^ure nothing bat motion and duration. 

The critics, however, have struck out other 
similitudes; nor is there any iri*egiilarity of 
I numbers which credulous admiration cannot 
discover to be eminently beautiful. Thus the 
propriety of each of those lines has been mIo- 
brated by writers whose opinion the world has 
reason to regard ; 

Fer<i/wr interea C4elum, et mit odeano nox* 

Meantime the rapid heavens roUM down the light. 
And on the shaded ocean rush’d the night. 

navoBN. 

Sternitur, exemisnlsque tremens procumbii humi 

Down drops the beast, nor needs a second wound ; 
Bat sprawls In pangs of death, and spurns the 
ground. uavnFjw 

Parturiunf mantes, nascitur ridicutu^ mus. 

The monfftains labour, and a moose is born. 

• ROSCOHMON. 

If all these observations are just, there must be 
some remarkable conformity between the sud- 
' den succession of n!ght»to day, the fhll of an ox 
’ under a blow, and the birth of a mouse front a 
mountain ; since we are told of all these images, 
that they are very strongly impressed by the 
same form and tiu'i&ination of the verse. 

We may, however, witliout giving way to 
enthusiasm, admit that some' beauties of this 
klhd may be produced. A suddmi stpp at an 
unnaual syllable may ima^e the cessation of ac* 
tion, or the pause of discourse; and Milton has 
very happily iihltated iQbe repetitions of an 
echo: 

'* ' ' ' 

— ^ fled and cfriod out defffht 
Hell trembled at thehideoas name, and ^h^d ^ 

From all bet cav«w, and back 
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: The iheasoi^ of t^>e pronouncing may be 
yariect vei^.fttrot^ly t«) .represent, not ojily 
^ , jy jifefnai iniotlon, but th^ quick or 

K}p^ Sfuc^ 9 m^ of ideas, and consequently the 
Ilians of the mirtil. I'kiis at least was the 
l^iwer of the spondfiic and daetylie lifli*ii|iony» 

J ut om' Id^nage can reacii ho «m|:neiit diversi- 
les of cxmnd. can indeed sometimes, by i 
euoiimbrring and rmidingjlhe Une, show tbe ‘ 
diihculty of a progriwe ni^ by stroiqj eiVorts I 
afid with frequent interrajitionu^ Or mark a j 
slow and heavy ]uu)tion. 4 Thus Milton has I 
Ima^^ed the toil of Satan /atrc^gliiig through | 
bhaos ; ^ ' 

m ;V’' ‘ 

S o lie with, and h aid t 

WJ* >, Moved qd;^,Wti^,dit&cQUy.ao^ lilhottr he— 

thua lio has described the leyiatlmus or Whales \ 
Wallowing, iitiivieUly, enoroioiis ia thdr gait. 

Rut he has at otlwr times negle<‘ted such repre- 
smitations, ns may be observed in tbe volubility 
and levity .of these lines, .which express ah action 
tardy and relucttuit. 

— — Descent and fa^ ^ 

To us is lulrerse. Who but #Mt of late. 

When the &eyce fmi hUag on our broken rekr 
JwialtiMig, aud pursuod us thmugh the 
IVitbiifhat c'oofusioa and laboriotUt dight 
We aank tJnqi low t Tit* a^ceiit is easy then.. 


In these lines tbe poet apparently designs to dx 
the gtteiitioii upon hiiik; but this is effected by 
,the eiiuineratioj:i, not by, the ^neasure ; for what 
CfiiJ th(U‘e to between modulations of 
spuml. and corpoi'eal djuicuisions ? 

MDton, Indeed, seemg only to hgve .regarded 
; thia.speciles of embelJisliment so far as r.ot to re- 
ject It when it came unsought ; which would 
oi^n happen to ,a mind so vigorous, employed 
upon a subject so, various and extensive, ile 
had, indeed, a greater jsnd a nobler work to per- 
form ; a single eeutiment< of moral or rdigious 
Wuth, a single image, of Ule or nattu’e, would 
have been ch.ea{dy lost fqiva tltousand eclioes of 
the cadence to the sense ; and he who had un- 
dertaken to vhtdiciite Ifui ways of Gwl to vian, 
might have been accused of neglecting his cause, 
had he lavished much of his attention upon syl- 
lables and sounds. 
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Porcus Oeorunt cnltOf'^H ittfrcquin^', 
tnsaniintls dum 

Omsujttus erro ; nunr rctrorsttm 
tiarc, atque lUrarc vur^us 
f . CfigarnludoA, uos. 

A fugitive from Heaven and pruyer, 

I mock'd at all religious fear. 


In another place, he describes the gentle glide 
of ebbing waters in aline remarkably rou^h and 
halting. '* / 


Deep sdeneed In tbe masy bru 
Of mad philosophy ; but now 
Hol»t.«all, and back my voyage plow 
To^ltt blest harbour, which X bfthefiyre. 


Tripping ebb ; that stole 

With soft foot jtow’rds the deep who now hadsto|q»*d 


Sik, 


FRAN CIS. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 


' It is jtot, indeed, to to expected, i^iat the Sound 
should always assist tbe meaning, but it ought 
never to counteract it ; and therefore Milton has 
bd’e certainly committed a fault like that of the 
player, who looked on the earth when he iiO' 
plored the hcaVens, and to the hea’nen* when he 
addressed the eaiqh. • 

Those tvho are determined to And in Milton 
tui assemblage of all Rie exceHenc^ which have 
Wobled idX ottoi* poets, .tv^perh^ to offended 
dmt 1 do not celebinte Ids vei'Fdffe^on in higher 
terms ^ for^iere m^rdadcirs whodV^<9r that in 
this passage, 

So stretch'd oat huge l^ lpngtbdiearcb tond lay, 

a hm*' form is de.«tcr!b^ In i but the 

that length of hodjf is only uien 4 <|tuHl 
in a line, tq which Jt the mom- 

if lime to Hpa(*.q, of an hour to a toaypole. 
TUc iaune turn of Ihgenpity might perfom 
wondei s upon tHe.tWiptSoii of the ark s ' ; r 

Then from tto imkuni'dii iUswJag tfanber 

breadth, sndl' toigWl’ 


TiixaK are many disrases both of the body and 
mibj, which If U far easier to pi*event (ton to 
(»tye, and therefore I hojie you .will think me 
eidployed in an o6ice not useless either to learn- 
ing or rlitue, if I desiTibo the symptoms of an 
intellectual malady, which, though at first it 
seizes only the poft^uns, will, if not speedily re- 
medied, Infect the reason, and, from blasting the 
blossoms of knowledge, proceed in time to cank- 
er the root. '' 

I was horn in the house of discord. My pa- 
rents ti^Cre of unsuitable ages, contrary tempers, 
aud'diffei^ent religions, and therefore employed 
the spirit arid acuteness which nature had very 
liberty bestowed upon both in hourly disputes, 
and incessant contrivances to detect iwch other 
in the wTong ; so that from the rirst exertions 
of reason I was bred a disputant, traineil up in 
all the arts of domestic sophistry, initiated in a 
thousand low sti^tagctns, nimble shifts, and 
sly coiicenlmcnts ; veiwd in all the terms of aj- 
't^^lon, and acquainted with the whole disci^ 
pllne. otfivdin^ slid /?roefng. 

It was nei^^arily my care to preserve tlie 
kin 1 |{ie 8 ak.of both the controvGitists> and iheiv^ 
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few 1 had irei^ aarfy.femed tlie habit of sus- 
pending my judgment, of heai'iiig arguments 
with indiflerence, indlfiing as oocasion requii'ed 
to eifeer side, and of lioldhng myself undeter- 
mined between them till 1 hnew foi^ what 
opinitm 1 might oonveniehtly declare. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the shlU of 
disputation ; and as we natui’aHylove the arts 
in which wc believe ourselves to excel, I did 
not let my abilities lie useless, nor suiTer my 
dexterity to be lost for want of pitietice. I en- 
gaged in perpetual wrangles with ^my school- 
fellows, and was never to be convinced or re- 
pressed by any otliey arguments that* blows, by 
vphich my antagonists commonly determined 
the controversy, as 1 was, like the ’Homan ora- 
tor, much more eminent for eloquence than 
courage. 

At the nniversity I found my predominant 
ambition completely gratified by the study of 
logic. 1 impressed upon my memory a thou- 
sand axioms, aitd ten thousand distinctions, 
practised every form of syllogism, passed oil my 
days in the scliools of disputation, aiuf slept 
every night with Suiigleidus* on my pillow. 

You Avill not doubt but such a genius was 
soon raised to eminence by such application : 1 
was celebrated in my third year fer the most 
artful op|K>nent that the univemity could boast, > 
aud became the terror and envy of all the can- 
didates for philosophical reputation. 

My renown, indeed, was not purchased hut 
at the price of all my time and all my Audiqs. 

I never spoke hut to tHintradict, nor deciainied 
hut in defence of a position universally acknow- 
ledged to be felso) and therefore worthy, in my 
opinion, to he adorned with all the colours of 
false representation, and strengthened with all 
the arts of fallacious subtilty, ** . 

My father, w’ho ha<l iw» other wish than to 
see his eon riclier than hiinsidf, easily concluded 
that I should distinguish myself among the pro- 
fessors of the law; and, therefore, when I bad 
taken my hrst degree, despatched me to the. 
Temple with a paternal adinouitioii, that | 
should never suffer myself to feel shame, for 
nothing but modesty could retard fotttme. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady, as I was, 1 
had not yet lost my reverence for virtue, and 
therefore could not retielve such dictates with- 
out horror; but however, W'as pleased with hi« 
determination of my course of life, bccausp he 
placed me iii the yray that leads wiotiest from 
the prescribed walks of discipline aud eilucation, 
to the open fields of liberty and choice. 

I was now in the place where every one 
catches the ooutagiou of vqpijty, and soon, began 
to distinguish myself by sophisms and paradoxes. 


• A Polish writer, wboso “ l.ogic”*wH» fonjierlv 
heMm great estimation in this country, iia well as 
ou the cuntiueut. 


1 dechired wttr against all r^lv^ opinions and, 
estoldished rules, and levl^ed my batteries par<«'' 
ticularly ajgainst tboM uiiiver«^j^neI]iW 
which stood unehahen iuall fits Yicissitudes 
of literature^ t^e eonsidefed as the invio- 
lable t«ni|des of or^the imprfgs^Ie bul- ^ 
works of science. , ’ , 

1 applied myself chiefiy 'to /^hose parts of 
leuriiing which have filled tlie world withdoubt 
and perplexity, and could readily ^induce all the 
arguments relating to matter and motion, time 
and space, Identity and infinity. 

1 was equall{^ able mid equally will ing to 
maintain the system of Newton or Desqfirtea, 
favoured occasionally the hypothesis of 
I’tolemy, or that of topernicus. 1 aoiuottmra 
exalted vegetables to sense, and sometimes de- 
graded animals to mechanism. 

Nor was i less inclined to weaken the credit 
of history, or |ieiplex the doctrines of XMdity. J 
was always of the party which 1 beard the com- 
pany condemn. 

Among the xealots of liberty 1 could harangue 
with givat C4>piousness Ujion the advantages of 
ahsoliite%nonarchy, the secrecy of ks counsels, 
and the expeidition of its measures ; and often 
•eelcbratiMl the blessings produced by the extinc- 
tion of parties, and preclusion of debates. 

Among the assertors of regal authority, 1 
never failed to declaiiirwithrepubUcan';varuQLth 
upon the original charter of univeraal liberty, 
the comiption of courts, "and the folly of volun- 
tary Biifiimissioa to those whom nature has lev- 
eUed with ourselves. 

1 knew the defects Hfi every scheme of govern- 
ment, and the Inconveniences of every law. I 
sometimes showed how much the condition of 
mankind would .be improved, by breaking tlio 
world into petty sovereignties, and sometimes 
displayed the felicity and peace which universal 
monarchy would ditfiise over the earth. 

To ever;^ acknowledgfHl fact 1 found Innu- 
merable oljectioiis; for it was my rule, to judg^ 
of history only by abstracted probability, and 
therefore I made no scrujde of bidding defiano) 
to testimony. 1 have more than once question- 
ed tlie existence of Alexander the Greiit ; and 
having demonstrated the lolly of erecting edi- 
fices like the pyramids of Egypt, I frequently 
hinted my suspiidon that the world had’ been 
long dwseived, and that they were to be found 
only in the narratives of travidlers. 

It had been happy fur mo could I have con- 
fined my scepticism to historical controversies, 
and philosophical disquisitions ; but having now 
violated my reason, and accustomed mjTsdf to 
inquire not after proofs but objections, 1 had 
pei-plcxed truth with falsehood, till my ideas* 
were Omfused, my judgment embarrassed, and 
my intellects distorted. , The habit of consider- 
ing every proposition as alike uttoertaln, left me 
no test by which any tenet eotfid he tried ; every 
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presented beth sides witli equal, jiM- 
^'j'^dence, and iby iutiaei^ be^an to operate 
my qm mind impartaut inquirl^. It 

Draii it last tbe epoi't of xuy Taniity to weakeu 
^tbe bbligatiois of mo^ duty, and efface , ^e 
^ dtstiiici^ons of |;ood an^ evU^ till 1 had deaden • 
u.ed the sense of courlction/ and abandoned iny 
^ heart to ductuations of uncertainty, without 
anchm^ tad withhiit oonupalB^ ,witiiout satisfi^ 

. tion of curiosity, or peace of conscience, witbout 
principles reason, or ‘motives of actlqn. 

Sudtia tito hiobth 

cep^llMbf tnith, of ipSeadingfoir diversion' the 
eba^hfsop11datry,^,fu^ engaging agalhst 
its own determlnaiioat. 

The disproportions of a^Surdity grow less sail 
less Visible, 'as we are reconciled by degrees to 
the defoiWtly df a mistrOsa ; and M^hood by 
long' use is assimilated io tht mind, as poison 
to the body; j . 

1 had soon the' mortineation of seeing my 
conv^ation courted only by the ignorant pr 
wicked, by either boys who sdfere enchanted by 
nOVjdty, or, „ wretches, who, having long diso- 
beyed' vlrlne and reason, were now desirous of 
my assistance to dethrone them* 

Thus alarmed, 1 shuddered at my own cor -4 
ruptidn, and that .pride hy which 1 had been 
seduced, contributed to reclaim me. I was 
weary of continual irresolution, and a perpetual 
eqnipoiseof the mind; and ashamed of being 
'^the fiivourlte of those who were scorned and 
shunned bjj^ the rest of mankind. # 

1 therefore retired Irom all temptation to dis- 
pute, pre8<^ibed a new regimen to my under- 
standing, and resolved, In^stead of rejecting all 
estabfishod opinions which 1 could not prove, to 
tolerate though not adopt all which I could, not 
confute. 1 Ibrhore to heat iny ipisjunation witili 
needless .Qontrovrrsies, to discuss questions con- 
femedly relVained steadily from 

.gratifying my vanity by the support of false- 
hoods ' / 

6y tUs method am ai/length recovered 
IWm and mysi^f In 

the state Of one awaited the coumsldn 
and fumuU of a feverish dredm. I re^oijm hi 
the npw posseBdon of 'ev|dei^ ahd reality, aiid | 
step on from truth ^tb condd|mide am! 

Iillet. , \ ’ 

, /' ' yx ansi^SlP^.&c., 


8ArtmtwiY,‘FK^ 16, i'lfif.;,” ; 

t;' 

' ^ ' ■ _ ' '■ '. -so^uins. 

■' bedtciTd.^ 

^ ; bsfcTeed we ^^,%tthee4ra|s reColW 

hi |^^ptvned^p*'''be IVstaus. Wan a»cieiU 


! writer, that the sum of their education conslst- 
i ^ in teaohipf youth to ride, to thooi vnth tfm how, 
ond to speafe trtaJ^ 

The bow and the easily mastered, 

hut it would have been hapPy 
Informed by what arts veracity was cultivated, 
aud by what pre^^ives a Pemian mind 
was secured against, the temptations to false- 
hood, 

Thereare, indeed, in the present corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forsake truth, 
the need of palliating our own faults, and the 
eodvenience of imposing on the ignorance or 
credulity, of others, so frequently occur; so 
many Immediate evils are to be avoided, and so 
many present, gratifications obtained, by craft 
and delusion, that very few of those who ai»c 
much entangled in life, have spirit and con- 
stancy sufficient to support them in the steody 
practice of open veracity. 

In order that all man may bo taitght to speak 
truth, it is necessary that aU likewise should 
learn to hear it ; for no species of falsehood is 
more*' iVequent than fiattery, to which the 
coward Js betrayed by fear, the dependant by 
Interest; and the flriend by tenderness. Those 
who are neither servile nor timorous, are yet 
desirous to bestow pleasure ; and while unjust 
demands of praise continue to be made, there 
will always be some whom hope, fear, or kind- 
ness, will dispose to pay them. 

The guilt of falsehood is very widely extend- 
ed, adU many whom their conscience can 
scarcely charge with stooping to a lie, have vi- 
tiated the morals of others by their vanity, and 
patronised the vice which they believe them- 
selves to abhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its 
dwai sake; it Is generally unpleasing because 
fionttavy. ^ our wishes and opposite to our 
practice ; and as our attention naturally follows 
qur Interests, we hear unwillingly what we are 
afraid to khow, and soon forget what we have 
no inclination to impress upon our memories. 

For this reawn many arts of instruction liave 
been invented, by which the reluctance against 
truth may be overcome ; and as physic is given 
ta children in confections, precfpts have been 
hidden under a thousand apm^aranocs, that man- 
Idnd, may be bribjtd by pleasure to escape des- 
truction. 

.White the World jwas yet in its infancy, 
TynJ^ cam^ among mortaU from above, and 
Fah^oodliroin below. Truth was the daugh- 
ter 6f Jhplitqr apd Wisdom ; Falsehood was the 
preg^y hf FqUy impregnated hy the wind. 

f^yaneed confidence to seiae 

the doininion of tbe^w creation ; and, as their 
efimity and their force were w^ known to the 
odestla^, aij,' the. eyes of heayep werq turqyd 
.npqntliq^qontest.., / _ 

IVuih ieejeaed cousclous of superior power 
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and j lister claim, and tlierefbre came on tower- 
ftig: and mi^estic, unasalsted and alone ; Keoeon 
mdeed alwa}^ attended her, but appeared her 
follower, rather than companion. ' Her march 
was slow and stately, but her motion was poi*- 
petually progressive, and when once she had 
grounded her foot, neither gods nor men could 
fonse her to retire. 

Falsehood always endeavoured to copy the 
mien and attitudes of Truth, and was very suc- 
cessful in the arts of mimicry. She was sur- 
I'Oiinde.'lj animated, and supported, by Ini^r 
morable legions of appetites and passions j but, 
like other feeble commanders, was obliged often 
torei’eive law from her allies. Her motions 
were sudden. iiTcgular, and violent; for she 
had no steadiness nor constancy. She often 
gained conrjuosts by hasty incursions, which 
she never hoped to keep by her own strength, 
but maintained by the hidp of the passions, 
whom she generally found resolute and faith- 
fuJ. 

It sometimes happened that the antagopists 
met in full opposition. Tn these encounters, 
Falsehood always invested her head wit li clouds, 
and commanded Fraud to place ambushes about 
her. In her ietl hand she bon> ilic shield of Im- 
piidencp, and the quiver of Sophistry rattled on 
her shoulder. All the passions attended at her 
call ; Vanity clapped her wings befoi*e, and Ob- 
stinacy supported her behind. Thus guarded 
and assisted, site sometimes advanced a<|a!nst 
Truth, and sometimes waited the attack ; but 
always endeavoured to skirmish at a distance, 
perpetually shifted her ground, and let fly her 
arrows In diiferent directions ; foi she certainly 
found that her strength failed, whenever the 
eye of Truth darted full upon her. ^ 

Truth had the awful aspect though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long con- 
tinuance of the contest brought them near to 
one another, Falsehood let the arms of Sophis- 
try fall from her grasp, and holding up the 
shield of Impudence with both her hands, tdiel- 
tered herself amongst the passions. 

Tnith, theugh she was often wounded, al- 
ways recovered in a short time ; hut it was 
common fur the slightest butt, received by 
Falsehood, to spread its malignifiy to the neigh- 
bouring parts, and to burst open again when it 
seemed to have been cured. 

Falsehood, in a short time^ iound by experi- 
ence that her superioi'lty consisted oiUy in the 
celerity of her course, and the chluges of her 
posture. She therefltire ordered Suspicion to 
beat the ground before har, and ay<dded with 
great care to cross the wafof Truth, who as 
she never varied her point hut moved constantly 
upon tfte same line, was easily escaped by the 
oblique and desultory movements, tin ^ulc^ re- 
treats, and active doubles which Falsehood el- 


j Ways praOtisedi when the enemy began to raise 
terror by her approach. 

By this proiiedure Falsehood Overy hour en- 
croached upon ihb world, and extended.her «m*» 
pire through idl cliin^s and regions.^ Wherever 
shecasrled her victories she left the Passions in 
ftill autboHty behind hei* ; who were so weD 
pleased with command, that ^hey held out with 
great obatlnat^ when Truth came to seize their 
posts, and never failed to retard her prisms, 
though they could not always otpp it: they 
yielded at last with great reluctance, fy^nent 
rallies, and sullen subinlssloii ; and alwaminf 
elined to revolt when^Truth ceased to awe%exd 
by her immediate presence. 

Truth, w'ho, when she first descended from 
the heavoDl}* palaces, expected to have been re- 
ceived by uuivemi] acclamaticoi, cherished with 
kindness, heal'd with obedience, and invited tn- 
spread her influence from province to province, 
pow found, tliatj, wherever she came, she must 
force her passage,||JSvery intelleCrt was preclud- 
ed by Prejudice, and ewry heait preoccupied by 
passion, ijhe indeed advanced, but she advanced 
slowly ; and often lost the conquests which she 
l|ft behind her, by sudden insumetions of the 
appetites, that shook off tlieir allegiance, and 
ranged themselves again under the banner of 
her enemy. , 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the 
struggle, for her vigour w'os unconquerable; yet 
she was pfuvoked to see herself thus baffled and 
impeded by an enemy, whom she looked on with 
contempt, and who had no advantage but such 
as she owed to inconstancy, weakness and arti- 
fice. She, therefore, in the anger of disap- 
pointment, called upon her father Jupiter to I'e- 
estahlisk hn^ in the skl*», and leave mankind to 
the disorder and inisciy wliich they deserved, 
by submitting willingly to the usui-pation of 
Falsehood. 

Jupiter coftipasslonated the world too much 
to grant her request, yet tvas willing to ease her 
tabours and mitigate her vexation. He com- 
manded her to consult the Muses by what 
metWds she might obtain an easier reception, 
and reign without the toil of incessant war. It 
was then discovered that she olwtrucied her 
own progress by the severity of her aspect, and 
the solemnity of her dictates; and that men 
would never willingly admit her, till tliey 
ceased to fear her, since, by giving themselves 
up to Falsehood, they seldom made any sacrifice 
of their ease or pleasure, because she took tho 
shape that was most aigaging, and always suf- 
fered herself to be dressed and painfibd 1^ De- 
sire* The Muses wove, in the loom of PeHas, 
a loose i^d changeable robe, like that in which 
Falsehood captivated her admirers; with this 
they invested Truth, and named her Fiction. 
She now went out again to! conquer with mors 
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tiioe<Mn foK. when she demanfled entutnee 
of the they often mhtook her ft>r 

Ifflloehoud, anil delivered up their obai^e : hut 
^(ivhien ehe had oiiioe taken posieasion, ehO wM 
' edbn idbrebed E^on, and shone oat» in her 
^Hglmd foi*ni» with native effu^uee and ri^i- 
digiUyi. ' ' 

JliitV 97.T ToksdaV, F«». i$t 1761. 

, Phecmda cuJlpa seeifia naptf^ 

Primcrn ia^ttimterCt et gf/tust et (hmo-t, 

^ Hoefonte derUata eludes 

2h patrium poputum^mi/e fiuxit. n o r.^ 

Fruitful of crim' St-this age fir^t s''aio*d 
Their hapJess od'srriugf andprofkoed^ 
rUo uaptial hed ; from whence the woea, 

'Wliicb vatiouM and nnottibber’d ruse 
From this polluted fountain head, 

O’er Home and o’er the nations spread. 

ra&K'Ols. 

The reader is indebted for tliS day’s entertain, 
inent to an author from whom the age luis re- 
ceived greater taroura, who has enitrged the 
knowledge of human nature, and taught the 
passions to move at the eommand of virtue. * 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sia, 

When the « Spectator” was first published In 
single papers, it gave me so mudi pleasure, that 
it is one of my favourite amusements of my age 
to recollect it ; and when 1 reflect on the foibles 
of those times, as described in that useful work, 
and compare them with the vices now reigning 
among us, I cannot but wish that you would 
oftener take cognizance of the manners of the 
better half of the human species, that if your j 
precqiti and observations be carried down to | 
pQSteilty, the Spectators may show to the rising I 
generation what were the :^ionahle follies of | 
their grandmothers, the Rambler” of their 
mothers, and that from ^th they may draw in* 
stmetion and WBrning. 

When 1 read thorn Spectators which took no. 
tips of the misbehar^pur of young women at 
eliurch, by which they viunly hope to attract 
adinirers, I used to prenounee such forward 
yoang women Seekeip, In ordw to distinguish 
them by a mark of those who had 

patience and deeency to till they were' 
sought. 

But I have lived to see such a change in tho 
manners of women, I would now be wil. 

them forthatnstoe« ki’ 
dis|ppc^ajl'i»«tigh, if 
th^\toO|dd, Reserve uoSvorM} since now they 
, I’ imfeogeneddly givwi up 4 ne^igened of db- 
'' ...mwdto hudn^^ idle amuseme|^tS| p T )id to 
Wij 1 ffl raokets^ wlthmit any seUted yiew at aR 
out of samuidering time* 


In. too time of the <■ SpMtator,’' excepting 
sometimes to appi^ranco in the ring, sometimt a 
at a good and chosejo play, sometimes on a visit 
; at the house of a grave relation, toe young ladies 
contented themselves to be found mployed in 
domestic duties; for then touts,, drums, balls, 
assemblies, and suchlike markets tor women, 
wei^e not known. 

Modesty and diffideticc, gentleness and meek- 
ness, were looked upon as the iqipropriate vir- 
tues and characteristic graces of the sex. And 
if forward spirit pushed itself into notice, it 
was exposed in print as it deserved. 

The churches' were almost tlie only places 
where single women were to be seen by sti’an- 
gers. Men went ’'bitoer expecting to see them, 
and perhaps too much for that only purpose. 

But some good often resulted, however im- 
proper might be their motives. Both sexes wei'C 
in the way of thrar duty. The man must be 
abandoned, indeed, who loves not goodness in 
another; nor were the young fellows of that 
age sp wholly lost to a sense of right, as ]»rido 
and conceit have since made them affect to be. 

I When therefore they saw a fair-one, whose do- 
I cent behaviour and cheerful piety showed her 
earnest in her first duties, they had the less 
I doubt, judging ;>oltticaUy otily, that she would 
have a conscientious regard to her second. 

With what ardour have I seen watched for, 
the rising cf a kneeling beauty ; and what addi- 
tionay^harms has devotion given to her recom- 
municated features I 

I'he men were often the better for what they 
heard. Even a Saul was once found projdieBy- 
ing among the pro]dtets %vlK>m he bad set out to 
destroy. To a man thus put into good humour 
by a pleasing object, religion itself looked more 
I ^iable. TTic Men Seekers of the Spectator's 
time loved the holy phice tor the ol^Ect’s sake, 
and loved, the object for her suitable bchavioui* 
in It. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of such good princi- 
ples must be addressed only by the man who at 
least made a show of good principles, wtiether 
his heart was yet quite right or not 
Kor did toe young lady’s behaviour, at any 
time of the s^loe, lessen this reverence. Her 
eyes were her own, herbai^ the preacher’s. 
Women are always most observttd when they 
seem themselves least to observe, or to lay out 
for observation. Tlie eye of a mpectful lover 
jtoves bather to receive confidence from the with- 
drawn eye of the fiiir-cme, than to find itself ob- 
ligefi tojnstreat 

When a yeuiif geiitleinan’sa^mioii was thus 
hmfiably engaged, ho porsoed its natural dic- 
tates; keepliig then was a rare, at least a secret 
and scaadaltus vice, and awife was the summit 
bit his wishea HejeCtion was now dreadec^ and 
pi^s^agement appi‘eltcn4«d. A woman whom 
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be loved, he wns ready to think must be admir- 
ed by all the world. Hist fears, his uncertain tica. 
Increased his love. 

Every inquiry he made into the lady’s domes- 
tic excellence, wjich, when a wife is to he cho- 
sen, will surely not he neglected, confimed him 
in his choice. lie opens his heart to a commoi 
friend, ami honestly discovers the state of his 
fortune. ITis friend applies to those of the young 
lady, whose parents, if they approve his propo- 
sals, disclose thorn to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an absolute stranger to, the 
pas-sion of the young gentleman. His eyes, his 
assiduities, his constant attendance at a church, 
whither, till of late, he used seldom to come, and 
a thousand little ohservunces that he pai<T her, 
had very probably first ftjrcedher to regard, and 
then inclined her to favour him. 

That a young lady should be in love, and the 
love of the young gentleman undeclared, is a 
hetcrodt»xy which prudence, and eyen policy, 
must not allow. Hut, thus applied to, she is all 
resignation to her parents. Charming resigna- 
tion, which inclination opposes not. 

Her reLiticuis applaud her for her duty ; friends 
meet ; points are adjusted ; delightful perturba- 
tions, and hopes, ami a few lover’s fears, fill up 
the tedious space till an interview is granted ; 
for the young lady had not made herself cheap 
at public places. 

Till! time of interview arrives. She is mod- 
estly reserved ; he is not confident. He declares 
his pusMOii ; the cun.sciousriess of her own worth, 
and his a[>plicalion to her [wirents, take from her 
any doubt of his sincerity ; and she owns herself 
obliged to him for his good opinion. The in- 
quiries of her friends into his charai'tcr, have 
taught her that his good opinion deserves he 
valued. « 

She tacitly dlows of his future visits ; he re- 
nevv.s them ; the regard of each for th^' other is 
confirmed ; and when he presses for the favour 
of her hand, he recieives a declaration of an en- 
tire acquiescence with her duty, and a modest 
acknowledgment of esteem for him. 

He ap]dies to her parents therefore for a ne^r 
day j and thinks himself under obligation to 
them for the cheerful and afF(‘ctionate manner 
with which they receive his agreeable applica- 
tion. 

With this prospect of future happiness, the 
marriage is celebrated. Gratulations pour in 
from every quarter. Parents and relations on 
both side.8, brought acquainted in the course of 
the Ccnirtship, can receive the happy couple with 
countenances illumined, and joyful hearts. 

'fhe brothers, the sisters, the friends of one 
ftmiily, arc the hrothers, the sistei's, the friends 
of the other. Their two families, thus made 
one, are the world to the young cofiple. 

'riieir home is the place of their princip:d de- ’ 
light, riw do they ever occasionally quit it l-iit 


they find the pleasure of returning to it aug- 
mented in projiortiun to the time of their abseiie 
from it. 

Oh, Mr. Rambler! forgive the talkativeuest 
of an old man I When I courted and marrii-d 
my Eaietitia, then a blooming beauty, every thing 
pfL'ssed just so I Hut how Is the case now ? The 
j ladies, maidens, wives, and widows, arc engnws- 
ed by places of ikpen resort ami general entertain- 
ment, whieh fill 4wery quarter of the metropolis 
ami being coiislnnlly tVe<iiU‘ntcd, make home 
irksouj^c. Hre,^ikfasting-pl;w dining* places, 
routs, diiiins, concerts, balls, plays, n]»era.'s, 
masquerade for the evening, and even for all 
<tught ; and lately, pftihlic .sales of the goo<ls of 
broken housekeepers, which the general disso- 
lutenesspof mannera has contributed to make very 
frequent, come in as another seasonable relief to 
these modern time-killers. 

In the Slimmer there are in eveiy coiintiy- 
lowii assemblies; Tunbridge, Hath, (Chelten- 
ham, f>carborough ! What expense of dress and 
equipage is required to qualify the ircqucntei's 
for -sucli^ emulous appearance ! 

Hy the natural infection ol example, the low- 
est people have x>laces of sixpenny resort, and 
gaming-tables for pence. Tims seiTantb are now 
induciid to fraud and dislionesty, to support ex- 
truvagance, and supply their losses. 

As to the ladies who frequent those publie 
places, they are not ashamed to .show their faces 
wherever men dare go, nor blush to tiy who 
bliall stare most im]>udently, or who shall langh 
loudest on the public walks. 

The men who would make good husbands, If 
they visit those places, are frighted at wedlock, 
and resolved to live single, except they are 
bought at a very high price. Tliey can be spec- 
tators of all that passes, and if they please, more 
than spectators, at the expense of othei's. 'Hio 
companion of an evening, and <he companion for 
life, requirJl very different quiilifi cations. 

Two thous.ind*j)ounds in the last age, with a 
domestic wife, would go farther than ten thou- 
sand in tins. Yet settlements are expected, that 
often, to a mercantile man cspeciidly,sink a for- 
tune into uselessness ; aiM pin-money is stipu- 
Jat.ed for, which makes a wife independent, and 
destroys love, by putting it out of a man’s power 
to lay any obligation upon her, that might en- 
gage gratitude, and kindle affection. When to 
all this the card-tables ai*e added, how can a pru- 
dent man think of marrying ? 

And when the worthy men know not where 
to find w'ives, must not the sex be left to the 
fopliiigs, the rtixcombs, the libertines of the age, 
whom they help to ma|£e such ? And need even 
these jvretches marry to enjoy the conversation 
of those who render (heir <*ompany so cheap ? * 

And w'hat, after all, is the benefit which the 
gay coquette obtains by her flutters? As she is 
.ipproai'hahlc by ever) man without requiring, 
Z ’ # 
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1 will nol my incense or adoration, but even 
dmimon oomplaisanoe, every fop treats her as 
ipen the level, looks upon her light airs as in- 
vitations, and is on the watch to take the advan- 
ts^e: she has companions, indeed,' but no lov- 
^ ; for love is respectful, and timorous; and 
Where among all her followers will she find a 
husband ? 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, 
the inconsiderate, the contempt as well as the 
danger to which they are exposed. At one time 
or other, women not utterly thoughtless, will i 
oe convinced of the justice of your censure, and ' 
the charity of your instruction. 

But should your ex])oatulations and reprooft 
have no effect upon those who are far gone in 
fashionable folly, they maybe retailed from their 
mouths to their iiieci^, (marriage will not often 
have entitled theSe to daughters,) wlien tlicy, 
the meteors of a day, find themselves elbowed ^ 
off the stage of vanity by other flatterers ; for [ 
the most admired women cannot have iiiaijy 
I'linbridgc, many Bath seasons to hlaxe in ; 
since evea fine faces, often seen, are less^regarded 
than new faces, the proper i)uj'kishineiit of showy 
girls, for rendering themselves so impoliticly 
cheap. 

X am, Sir, 

^ Your |inccrc admirer, &c. • 


No. 98.] SATUaDAT, Fsa. 23, 1751. 

Qua 9tec Surmentm iniqvns 
i'ifsarh ad merksas, ncc vilKv Galbti tiUhset, 


UTiich not Sarmentas brook’d at Caesar*'* beard, ! 

Nor gruv’hng GalbA from bis haughty lord. 

RLPIMNSION. ' 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE 
RAMBLER. ♦ 

€ 

?fn. 1lAMBT.£n, 

You have often endeavoured to impress upon 
your readers an observation of more truth than 
novelty, that life passes for the most part, in 
petty transactions; that our hours glide away 
ill trifling amusements and slight gratifications; 
and that there very seldom emerges any occa- 
sion that can call forth great virtue or great 
abilities. 

It very commonly happens that speculation 
has no influence on conduct. Just conclusions, 
nni cogent arguments, formed by laborious 
sti*dy, and diligent impiiry, are often reposited 

* Thi« parser was wtlttfn by Riebardsoo, the au- 
Hwr <jf Clinaia,” Pamela,” drc. and although 
meaa and ImcVneyird in style and aentiwenf, was the 
unlv paper which had a great sale during the nubli- 
earwii id lU* <• Uaiiihler/* in iu oriEinul fonn. 
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in the treasuries of memory, as go]<l in the 
miser's chest, useless alike to others and him- 
self. As some are not richer for the extent o. 
their possessions, others are not wiser for the 
multitude of their ideas. 

You have truly described tlft state of human 
beings, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated your precepts to your descrip- 
tien; whether you have not generally consi* 
de.ed your readers as influenced by the tragic 
passions, and susceptible of pain or pleasure 
only from powerful agents, and from great 
events. 

To an author who writes not for the improve^ 
ment of a single art, or Uie Gstablishment of a 
conlrovertcd doctrlue, but equally intends the 
advantiq^e, and equally courts the perusal of all 
the classes of mankind, nothing can justly seem 
unworthy of regard, by wliich the pleasure, of 
cemversation may be im*reased, and the daily 
satisfaction of fauiiJiar life secured from inter- 
riiption and disghst. 

Fop tills retison you would not have injured 
your reputation, if you had sometimes descend- 
ed to tlw. minuter duties of social beings, ami 
enforced the observance of those little civilities 
and ceremonious delicacies, which, ineonsider- 
able as they may appear to the man of science, 
and tlifiicult as they may prove to be detailed 
w'ith dignity, yet contribute to the regulation 
of the world, by facilitating the iJiterconi>o 
bctwejtn one man and another, aud of which the 
French have 6uffi(‘.iently testified their esteem, 
by terming the knowledge and practice of them 
S^avoir vivrej the art 

Politeness is one of those advantages which we 
never estimate rightly but by the inconvenience 
of its loss. Its influence upon the manners is 
fomtexii and uniform, so that, like an equal mo- 
tion, It escapes perception. The circunjstances of 
every action are so adjusted to each other, that 
we do not isee where any error could have l>een 
committed, and rather acquiesce in its propriety 
than admire its exactness. 

But as sickness shows us the value of ease, a 
little familiarity with tho.se wh4» were never 
taught to endeavour the gratification of others, 
but regulate their behaviour merely by their 
own will, wiU soon evince the necessity of esta- 
blished modes and formalities to the happiness 
and quiet of common life. 

Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufficient, 
without the supplemental laws of good-breeding, 
to secure freedom from degenerating to rude- 
ness, or self-esteein from swelling into inso- 
lence ; a thousand incivilltea may be committed, 
and n thousand offiiMss neglected, without any 
remorse of conscience, or reproach from reason. 

The true effect of genuine politeness seems to 
be rather wse than pleasure. ITie power ot 
delighting must be (Muifeired by nature, and 
canuot be delivered by pi'ccept, or obtained by 
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imitation ; but though It be the privilege of a 
very small number to ravage and to #}mrm, 
every man may hope by rules and caution 
not to give pain, and may, therefore, by th.. 
help of good-breeding, enjoy the kindness of 
iicmnkiiid, thoiigh^he shtfuld have no claim to 
higher distinctions. 

I'he universal axiom in which all complai- 
sance is included, and from which flow all the 
fuimalitiea whieJi custom has established in 
civilized nations Is, Theu no man shall give any 
prefererice lo hinisetf, A rule so comprehensive 
and certain, that, ]H!rhaps, it is not easybfbr the 
mind to image an incivility, without supposing 
It to be broken. 

There are, indeed, In every place, some parti- 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of good- 
breeding, whicJi hbing arhritrary and acciden- 
tal, can be learned only by habitude and conver- 
sation; such are the forms of salutation, the 
diflererit gradations of reverence, and all the 
adjustmeiilN oi* jdace and pi*e%edencc. These, 
now ever, maybe often violated without o^ence, 
il it be suJlicieiitly evident, that neither malice 
nor pride rontribiited to the failure; but will 
not atone, however rigidly observed, for the tu- 
mour of insolence, or petulance of contempt. 

7 Imve, indocil, not. found among any part of 
mankind, les,s real and rational complaisance, 
than among those who liave passed their time 
ill paying and re('ei>^ng visits, in frequenting 
public entertainments, in studying the^ exact 
meiisures of ceremony, and in watching all the 
variations of fashionable courtesy. 

1 hey know, indeed, at >vliat hour they may 
beat the door of an acquaintance, how many 
steps they must attend him towards the gate, 
and what interval should pass before his visit^is 
returned ; but seldom extend their care beyond, 
the exterior and iiiiessciitial parts of civility, j 
nor refuse their own vanity any gi*atit>alion, 
however expensive to the quiet <if another. 

rrypherns is a man remarkable for .splendour 
and expense ; a man, llmt having been origin- 
ally placed by his fortune ninl rank In the first 
idass of the community, has acquired that air of 
dignity, and tiiat readiness in the exchange of 
compliments, which courts, balls, and levees, 
e.'usily confer. 
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To Eurretaa, a man of birth etiual to himself, 
hut of much leas estate he showed his' services 
of plate, and remarked that such things were, 
indeed, nothing better than costly tvifle.s, but 
that no maiitaiust pretend to the rank of a gen- 
tleman without them ; and that, for his part, if 
his estate was smaller, he should not think of 
enjoying hut increasing it, and would inquire 
out a trade for liis eldest son. 

He has, in imitation of some more acute ob- 
server than himself, collected a great many 
shifts and artifices by which poverty is conceal- 
ed ; and among the ladies of small fortune, never 
fails to talk of frippery and slight silks, and the 
convenience of a gencHal moui'ning. 

1 have beex^ Jnsulted a thousand times w'ith a 
catalogue of his pictures, his jewels, and his ra- 
rities, which, though he knows the humble 
neatness of my habitation, he seldom fails to 
conclude by a declaration, that wherever he sees 
a house meanly furnished, he despises the own- 
er’s mste, or pities his poverty. 

This, Mr. Hamblcr, is the pmctice of Try- 
pherus, ^y which he is become the terror of all 
who arc less wealthy than himself, and lias 
^raised innumerable enemies without rivalry, 
and without malevolence. 

Yet though all arc not equally culpable with 
'rcj-pheni.s, it is se,aro|^‘ly yiossible to find any 
man who does not frequently, like him, indulge 
his own pride by forcing others into*U compari- 
son with himself when he knows tlie advantage 
Is on his side, without considering that unneces- 
sarily to obtrude, uiipleasiiig ideas, is a species of 
Jppressi' ii; and that it h little more criiuirnil 
to lieprive another of some real advantiige, than 
lo juterriipt tliat forgetfulness of its absence 
which is the next happiness to actual possea- 
unii. 

1 am, &c. 

T.L'TJiorjus. 


So. 99.] Tuesday, Teb. 2(j, ITnl. 

Mrificcit ivgeniis aliqna txt coacordiu Junciis, 

E’ M'rvat studfi /adcra qui^ue svi, 
llusficus agricolam^ milts /era bclla gerentem, 
jRfctorem dubitp navitu pnyyis amat. oviu. 


Jlut Trypherus, without any settled purposes 
of malignity, partly by his ignorance of human 
nature, and partly by the habit of contemplat- 
ing with great satisfaction his own grandeur 
Hud riches, is hourly giving disgust to those 
'Whom chance or expectation subject to his vanity. 

lo a man whose fortune confines him to a 
umaU house, he declaims upon the pleasure of 
spacious apartments, and the convenience of 
cluinging his lodging-room in different parts of 
the year ; tells him that he hates cdhfinement ; ■ 
and concludes, that if his chamber was le«»s, he j 
abould never wake without thinking of a prison. ^ 


(^mgeiiial pas^ons souls together bind, 

And every calliug mingles with iis kind ; 
•Soldier unites with soldier, swain with swain, 
The mariner with him that roves the main. 


It has been ordained by Providence, for the 
consemition of order in the immense variety of 
nature, and for the regidar propagation of the 
several passes of life with which the elements 
are peopled, that eveiy creature should be drawn 
by straae seUHit attraction to those of his own 
kind ; and that not only the gentle and domes, 
tic animals which naturally unite into com- 
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pftniesy or cohabit by pairs, shoiild coatinue 
iaithfiil to their species ; but even those raven- 
ous and ferocious savages which Aristotle ob- 
80rve^ never to bo gregarious, should range 
mountains and deserts in search of another, 
ratlter than pollute the world with a monstrous 
l/rth. 

As the perpetuity and distinction of the low- 
er tribes of the creation require that they should 
be determined to proper mates by some uniform 
motive of choice, or some cogpnt principle of in- 
stinct j it is necessary, likewise, that man, whose 
wider capacity demands more gratifications, and 
who feels in himself innumerable wants, which 
a life of solitude cannot sqpply, and inuumer-^ 
able powers to which it cannot give employ- 
ment, should be led to suitable cbmpaipous by 
l)arli<MiIar infiuence ; and, among many beings 
of the same nature with himself, he may select 
some for intimacy and tenderness, and improve 
the condition of his existence, by superudding 
friendship to huinatiit^s and the love of indivi- 
duals to that of the species. 

Other animals are so formed that they seem 
to contribute very little to the happinesi of each 
other, and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, 
nor hatred, hut as tltey are urged by some de- 
sire immediately subservient eitiier to the sup- 
port of their dwn lives, or to the cuniiniiation 
of their r<*»ce ; they (herelbrc seldom appear to re- 
gard any of»thc minuter discriminations which 
dislbiguish ci'eatures of the same kind from one 
another. 

Hut if man were to feci no incentives to kind- 
ness, more than his general tendency to con- 
genial nature, Babylon or I^iidon, with all 
their multitudes, would have to him the deso- 
lation of a wilderness, his afi'cctions, not com- 
pressed into a narrower compass, would vauKh 
like elemental fire in l^mndless evaporation; 
he would languish in perpetual insensibility; 
and though he might, perhaps, the first 
vigour of youth, arouse him|cir with the fresh 
enjoyments of life, yet, when curiosity should 
cease, and ola<wity subside, he would abandon 
himself to the fluctuations of chance, without 
expecting help agaij[ju»t any calamity, or feeling 
any wish for the happiness of others. 

To love all men i« our duty, so far as it in 
<‘ludes a general habit of benevolence, and read:- ^ 
wess4if occasional kindness; but to love’aU e<pial- 
ly is imposHible ; at least impcrasible without the 
evtj Motion of tlujse passions which now produce 
ail our pains ami all our pleasures ; without the 
disuse, if not the abolition, of some of oOr facul- 
ti'M, and the suppref»sion of all om* hopes and 
in apathy ’. jd indifference. 
li»e neoesvitic^^ of our conilition require a 

thousand of tend. whirh ifiere re- 
lat'd fm the tvir never dicude. Kverv 

Uiao low {iTlcviinors u hoh only the 

Btflitil ude of IViendship will diaicover and 
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remedy, and which would remain for ever un- 
heeded jn the mighty heap of himiaii calamity, 
were it only surveyed by the eye of general 
benevolence, equally attentive to every misery. 

The great community of mankind is, there- 
fore necessarily brokei\ into smaller indepen- 
dent societies; these form distinct interests, 
which are too freqmmlly opposed to cacli otlier, 
and which they who have entered into the 
league of particular governments fidsely think 
it virtue to promote, Inuvevcr destructive to the 
happiness of the rest of the World. 

Such unions arc again separated into sulKjr * 
dinate classes and combiniitions, and social life 
is perpetually hranehed out into minuter suh- 
divisious, till it terminates in the last ramifica- 
tions of private friendship. 

l*hut friendship may at mice be fond ami last- 
ting, ithiisbeen alrea<ly observed in these pa- 
pers, that a conformity of incii nations is neces- 
wiiry. No man can have much kindness for 
him by whom he does not believe himself 
esteemed, and nothing so evidently proves 
esteeiit as imitation. 

That benevolence is always strongest which 
arises from purticij>atioiJ of the same pleasures, 
since vve are naturally most willing to revive in 
our minds the memory of persons, with whom 
the idea of enjoyment is conneeted. 

It is eomTn(ndy, therefoits to little joirpose, 
that any one endeavours ingratiate himself 
with soch as he cannot aecianpjmy in their 
amusofnents and diversions. Men have hi-eii 
known to rise to favour and to fortune, on],\ by 
being skilful in the sjiorts with which their 
patron hai»pcned to he delighted, by concurring 
wdth his ta.sfe fm* smne particular ,sj»eeies of 
curiosities, by relishing the same wine, or ap- 
plt^tding the same cookery. 

* Kveri those whom wisdom or virtue have 
placed above regard to such ]Krtty reeoinmen- 
datioiis, must nevertheless be gained by simili- 
tude of manners. 'J"he highest and nohb^st 
enjoyment of familiar life, (lie cumiimnication 
of knowledge and reciprocation of sentiments, 
nutst always presuppose a disposition to tlie 
same inquiry, and delight in the same discov- 
eries. 

With what satisfactior cowld the politician 
.ay his schfunes for (he. reformation of laws, or 
his romfKU'isoii of different forms of goverment, 
before the chemist, who has never aceustonied 
his thoughts to any other object than salt and 
sulphur? or how emild the aslroiiomer, in ex- 
plaining his calcidations and conjectures, emlijce 
the coldness of a grammarian, who would lose 
sight of Jupiter and all liis sateUites, for a 
happy etymology of an obscure word, or a better 
explication of a controverted line? 

Kveiy m^n loves merit of the siune kind with 
his ow'n, when it is not likely to h'n'der his ad- 
vaiHoinent or |iks rep>'taiioii; fur he not only 
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best uri(l»Tstaiiils the worth of those qualities avolilahle necessity of their aifaii's, are so 
which he lahoiirs to cull i vale, or tin* usefulness tiiiiate jis to bo totally buried in the- country, 
of the art which he jn*u<*ti.ses with success, but where they labour under the most deplorable 
always feels a rellec’tetl pleasure from the praises iguorance of what is transacting among the polite . 
which, though given to another, beloug equally ' part of mankind, 1 cannot help thinking, that, 
to himself. as a public writer, you should take the rase of 

There is iiidf'cd no need of |•esearch and re- these truly coinpassionable objects under yooi* 
fiiieirient to di.sc<wer tlu^t men must generally consideration. 

select their companions from their owi» state of These unhappy languishers in ob.scurity should 
life, since there arc not many inimls furnished l>c furnished vVith such accounts of the employ- 
for great variety of <*.onversatioji, or adapted to | ment*. of pe<iplc of the world, as limy engage 
inul(.i|)li.;ity of intellectual entertainments. | them in their several remote corners to a lauda- 
The sailor, the academic, the lawyer, the ble iinitatioxi ; or, jit least so far inform and 
mechanic, and the c<mi*tier, have all a cast or prepare them, that if by luiy joyful change of 
look peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed situation they should be suddenly transported 
their attenlioii upon the same events, have been into the gay scene, they may not gape, and won- 
engaged in affairs fif 1/ie same soi t, and nialnj der, and stare, and be utterly at a loss how to 
use of allu^io^s and illustrations which them- behave and make a pvop<‘r appearance iu it. 
selves only can understand. It is inconceixable how much the welfare of 

To be infected with the jargon of a particular all the country towns in the kingdom might bo 
prtifession, ami to know only the laiiginige of promoted, if you would use your churiiahle eii- 
single rank of iruirtals, is indeed sufficiently deavours to raise in them a nohle cujulaliuu of 
des])icahle. Hut as limits must be always set the man ners and customs of higher life, 
to tlie ex< ursioiis of the human mind, there will For this purpose you should give a very clear 
l)e some al.Uily which e\ery man more zealoiixly and ample description of the whole set of polite 
prosecutes, some darling subject on which he i.s ac.<piircments ; a complete history of fonns, 
principally plcJised to converse; and he that fashions, frolics, of rotits, drums, hurricanes, 
ctiii most inform or best uuderstaiid him, tvill balls, assemblie.s, ridottos, masquerades, auctions, 
certainly be welcomed with particular legard. plays, operas, pup]>et-*.shows, antf hear-gavdens ; 

Such partiality IS not wholly to be avoided, of all those delights which profitably t'ngagc the 
nor is it culjiahlc, unless suffered .so far to pre- attention of the most sublime characters, and by 
dominate as to produce aversion fronj every which they luive brought to such amazing per- 
other kind of excellence, and to shade the lustre fectioii the whole art and mystery ot passing day 
ot dissimilar virtues. Those, therefore, whom after day, week after %veek, and year after year, 
the lot of life has eonjoined, should endeavour withou* the heavy assislance of any one thmg 
constantly to approach towjii'ds the inclination that formal creatures are pleased to call useful 
of each other, invigorate every motion of con- and necessary. 

current (les^ire, and fan every spark of kindred In giving due instructions through whatste]>s 
curiosity. * , to attain this summit of human excellence, you 

It has been justly observed, that discord gen- may add such irresistible arguments in its tav- 
crally operates in little things ; it is infained to our, as must convince immbcrs, who in other 
its utmost vchemeiu'c by contrariety of taste, instances d I not seem to want natural uridcr- 
oftener than of principle.s ; and might therefore standing, of the n^accoimtable error of supposing 
commonly be avoided by innocent conformity, they were sent info the world for any other pur- 
which, if it was not at first the motive, ought pose but to flutter, sport, and .shine, hor, a ter 
always to be the consequence, of imlissoliible all, nothing can be cleajvi* than that an everlast- 
ing round of diversion, and llie more lively ami 
hurrying the btdter, is the most importsuit end 
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vvjtr ritivm ridenti Flaccus amico 
7'it/tgit, It ttdmissvs vtreum pnreordia indit. 

ri a.sius. 

Horare, with sly insinuating grace, 

I^augb'd at liis friend, and look’d him in the face ; 
\N ouhl rai»<; a blush where aecrt‘f vice he found, 
Arul tickle while he gently probed the wound. 
With seeming irmocenre the crowd beguiled ; 
hut made the desperate yassjos when In* stniJcnl. 

DttVOl' 

TO THK RAMBLER. 


of human life. 

It is really prodigious, so much as the world 
is improved, that there should in these days be 
p^l’sons so ignorant and stupid as to thjuk it ne- 
cessary to inispciid their time, and trouble their 
heads about any thing else than purstiing tho 
present fancy ; for what else is worth living 
for ? 

It is time enough surely to think of conse- 
quences when they come : and as fop tire anti* 
quufcd notions of duty, they are not to be met 
with in any I Veiich Novel, ovany book one ever 
looks into, but derived almost wholly from the 


Sir, 

/Vs many ucll-dUpused poison'', b\ tbi uii- 


wriiings of authors, who livc*l a vast many ages 
.igo ; and \vh(», as Ihoy w< le totally witiiout any 
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idea ofthojK! accomplishments, which now thar- they were obliged to be sober, modest, diligenf* 
aoterise people of distinction, have been for aoine and faithful to their masters and mistresses, 
time tiiiikjujr apace into utter contempt. It does Now surely no one of common prudence or 


not ;||>pear that even their most zealous admirers, 
for some partizans of his own sort every writer 
will have, can pretend to say they were ever at 
foie ridotto. 

In the important article of diversions, the eere- 
monial of visits, the ecstatic delight of unfriendly 
intimacies, and unmeaning civilities, they«are 
absolutely lileiit. Blunt trulh, and downright 
honesty, plain clothes, staying, at home, ’iiard 
,/ork few words, and those uiienlivened with 
censure or double meaning, are what they re- 
commend as the ornaments and pleasurtts oflife.o 
Little oaths, jHiIite dissimulation, tea-table scan- 
dal, delightful iuduience, tlie glittiu* oft hnery, 
the triumph of jirccedeiice., the enchantments of 
flattery, they seem to have had no notion ot’, and 
1 cannot but laugh to think what a flgurc tin , 
iff^ould have made in a drawing-nnim, and liow 
frighted they w ould have looked at a gaming - 
table. 

The noble zeal of patriotism tliat disdains 
authority, and tramples on laws for sport, was 
absolutely the aversion <if these tame W'retches, 

Indeed, one cannot discover an) one thing they 
pretend to teach |H' 0 ]de, but to be w'isc and good ; 
aMS|uirei»ents jhJHinitely below the consideration 
ofperi-ons of taste and spirit, -who know how t« 
si»eud their time to so much better purpose. 

Among otlier admirable improvements, pray, 
Wr. It ambler, do not forget to enlarge on the 
very extensive benefit of playing at cards on 
Siiiidavs j a practice of such inliuite use, that 
we may modestly expect to see it pvcNaiJ uni- 
versally in Jill jiarts of this kiiigdoiii. 

To pcrstuis of ftushion, the advantage isolnious; 
Ix'cause, .as for some strange reason or other, 
which no line gentleinan or fine lady has yet 
been able to penetrate, there is neither play, nor 
inascpierade, nor bottled conjurer, no| any other 
thing worth living for, to Ije lu'd on a Sunday ; 
if it were not for the chariUible assistance of 
w^liist or hragg, the genteel part of mankirid 
must, one day in seven, npccssarily sutler a total 
extinction of being. 4 

Nor are tlie persons of high rank the only 
gainers by so salutai*)’ a custom, winch exteinis 
its good influence, in some degree, to the lower 
ordei‘8 pf people; but were it quite general, 
bow much better and happier would the worlH 
be than it is even now ? 

It H hard upon poor creatures, be they ever 

mean, to deny them those enjoyinmts and li- 
heriies which are equally open for all. Yet if 
servants were taught to go to chundi on this 
dky, spend some part of it in reading or receiv- 
ing instruction in a family way, and the rest in 
mere friendly ciiiivei'sution, the pooni wretches 
Would infalHUy take it into their ticads, that 


humanity would tvish their domestics infected 
with such strange and primitive notions, or laid 
undtu* such unmerciful restraints: all which 
may, in a great measure, be prevented by the 
prevalence of the good-humoured fashion, that 
I would have you recommend. For when the 
lower kind of people see their betters, with a 
truly laudable spirit, ipsulting and flying in tho 
face of those rude, ill-bred dictators, piety and 
the laws, tJiey are thereby excited and admon- 
ished, as far as actions can admonish and excite, 
and taught that they too have an equal right of 
setting them at dc.'.ancc in such instances as 
their particular necessities and iiicl illations may 
require ; and thus is the liberty of the whole 
human species mightily improved and enlarged. 

In short, Mr. Jlanibh^, by a faithful repre- 
%ntRtioii of tho numberless benefits of a inudi^ 
life, you will have done )'^)ur paiTiv promoting 
W'hat every hotly scorns to confess tho true ]»ur- 
pose of human existence, peiqietual dissipation. 

By encouraging people to emidoy their whole 
attention on trbfles, and make ainuscunent thrir 
sole study, ) ou wiU teach them how to avoid 
many very uneasy reflections. 

All tho soft feelings of humanity, the syunpa- 
thies of friendship, uU natural tom]>talioioii to 
the care of a family, and solicitude .ahout the 
goodor^illof other!!, wilh tlie whole train of 
domestic and social affections, wdiich create such 
daily anxieties and emban’assments, will he 
happily stifled and suppressed in a round of 
]KTj*etual delights ; and all serious thotights, 
hut particularly that of herettfur, be liaiiished 
out of the world ; a most perplexing apprehen- 
vsipn, but luckily a must grouTolIcss one too, as 
it is so very clear a case, that nobody ever dies. 

I am, &c. 

Chariissa.* 

No. 101 .] Tuksdav, March 5 , 17 ol. 

Mcllnjnhcs Jlybltia iihi vrl IhjmeU'ta iutM 
lit thyma CctrojiiH' Vinsica punh aju, 

Alas I dear Sir, yon try iu vain, 
liopOKsibilities to firaiti ; 

No bee from Cor.-'icu's rank juice 
Uyblmuu honey can pioduce. r. 1 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

IIavino by several years of continual study 
treasured in my mind u great number of pria- 


^ 'Written bf Mrit. Carter of Bcial, tbo only sitr* 
Tivor of the writers uf that age.— C. 
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dples and idci’iS) and otituiiicd by frequent ex- 
ereine tbe po»vcp of applying tlicin with pro- 
priety, and combining tliem with readinetis, I 
resolved to quit the university, where 1 consid- 
ered myself as a gem hidden in the mine, and to 
mingle in the crowd of public life. I was na- 
turally attracted by the c<»nipany of those who 
were of the same age with myself ; and, hnditig 
that my academical gravity contributed very 
little to my reputation, applied my faculties to 
joc.ularity and burlesque. Thus, in a short 
time, J had heated my imagination to such a 
state of activity and ebullition, that upon every 
occasion it fumed away jn bursts of wit, and 
evaporations of gayety. J became on a sudden 
the idol of the collec-housc, was in one winter 
solicited to accept the presidtuitshipof five clubs, 
was drjigged by violence to every new play, and 
quoted in every controversy upon theatrical 
merit ; was in every public jdaee sumuiiided by 
a muUitinU; of humble auiUtovs, who retailed in 
otlier places of resort my maxims and my jests, 
and was boasteil as tlieir intimate ^d contpan- 
ion by many, who had no other pretensions to 
my aiapiaiiitance, than thht they had drank rho- 
colate in tiie Mime room. 

You wmU not w'ouder, IMr. ivairnner, that 1 
miMitioii my success with some appearimee of 
triumph and elevation. l*erhaY»s no kind of sn- 
peviorily is more flattering or alluring than that 
which is eont’erred by the powers of couve^rsa- 
tioii, by extemporaneous sprightliness of^ fancy, 
copiutisriehs of luiiguag<', and fertility ol sent!- I 
inent. In other exertions of genius, the greater 
part of the praise is unknown and uneiijoyed ; 
the writer, indeed, spreatls his reputation to a 
widei* extent, but receives little ple;i8ure or iwl- 
vaufage from the difl'usion c»f his name, and only 
obtains a kind of nominal sovereignty ol-er 
regions which iKiy no tribute. The colloquial 
wit has nhvaj'H his own radiance refl^^eted on 
himself, and enjoys all the pleasure which he 
bestows ; he fimls his power confessed by every 
one that approaches him, sees friendship kind- 
ling with rapture, and attention swelling into 
praise. 

The desire which every man feels of import- 
ance and esteem, is so much gratified by finding 
an assembly, at his ciitraiiee, brightened with 
gladness and hushed with expectation, that the 
i*ecoliection of such distinctions can scarcely tail 
to be pleasing whensoever it is innocent.'^ And 
my conscience does not reproach me with any 
mean or criminal effects of vanity ; since I al- 
W'uys employed my influence on the side of vir- 
tue, and never sacrificed my understanding or 
my religion to the pleasure of applause. 

lliere were many whom cither the desire of 
enjoying my pleasantry, or the pride of being 
thought to enjoy it, brought often ipto my com- 
pany ; but I w’as cn.ressed in a paiiicular man- 
uer by Deinochares, a gentleman of large estate, 


and .a liberal di^poMition. My fortune being by 
iio inpons exuberant, iiiclinetl me to be pleased 
with a friend who was willing to be entertain- 
ed at his own charge. I became by daily invi- 
tations habituated to his table, and, as he believ- 
ed my acquaintance necessary to the chameter 
of elegance, which he w»as desirous of cstablisli- 
ing, i livc»d in all tlie luxury of affluence, with- 
out expense, or depeudance, and passed my life 
in a perpetual recip^cation of pleasup, with 
men brought together by similitude of accom- 
plishments, or desire of improvement. 

Hilt all power has -its sifhcre of activity, be- 
yond which it pWHliices no effect. Demochares 
being called by his affairs into the country, im- 
agined that he should increase his popularity by 
coming among his nciglibours aceompiinied by 
a man whose abilities were so generally allowed, 
'flic report presently spread through half tl-e 
country that Deinochares was arrived, and hiwl 
brought with him the celebrated liilarius, by 
whom sticli merriineiit would be excited, as bad 
never been enjoyed or conceived before. I knew, 
iudeiMl, the purpose for winch I was iiivifed, 
and, irt men dt> not look diligently out for pos- 
sible mUearriages, was pleased to find myself 
j*eourted upon prlnei).les of interest, and consid- 
ered as capable of reconciling factions, compos- 
ing feud**, and iinitiii|», a whole province in so- 
cial happiness. 

After a few days ‘<pont in adjusting his do- 
mestic regulations, Deinochares inviled all tho 
gentlemen of his indglibourliood to dinner, iiinl 
dSl not forget to hint how much my pre- 
sence w’!is expei-ted to heighten the pleasure of 
the feast. lie informed me what prejudices my 
reputation had raised in my favour, and repre- 
sented the satisfaction wiili which he shtJiild 
see me kindle up the blaze of merriment, and 
should remark the various effects that my firo 
would have upon such diver'iily of matter. 

This decJurarion, by wbith he intended to 
quicken my vivacity, filled me with solicitude, 

I felt an junbition of sihiuing which I never 
knew before; and was therefore embaiTassed 
with Jin unusual fear of disgrace. I passed tho 
nigiit in planning out to ^nysclf tho i‘onvei-sa- 
I tioii c.f the coming day; recollected all my top- 
ics of raillery, proposed proper subjects of ridi- 
cule, prepared smart rejdies to a thousand ques- 
tions, accommodated answers to imaginary re- 
and formed a magazine of remarks, 
apophthegms, tales, and illustrationa. # 

The morning broke at last in the midst of 
these busy meditations. I rose with the pal- 
pitulions of a champion on the day of combat; 
and, notwithstanding all my efforts, found my 
spirits sunk under the weight of cxpwtation. 
'Hie coliipaiiy soon after began to drop in, and 
every om*, at Ills entiimce, was intrwluoed te 
Jlilarius. *\Vbat ennception the inhabitants (4 
this region had formed of a wit, 1 cannot yet 
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iii«coTer; but obsprved that they all seeinecl, 
after the regular exchange of compiirnentij, to 
tuiSjn away disappointed; and that while we 
waited tor dinner, they cast their eyes first 
Qpon me and then upon each other, like a the- 
atrH&d assembly waiting tor a show. 

From the uneasiness of this situation, I was 
relieved by the dinner ; and as every attention 
was taken up by the busines:^ of the hour, I 
sunk qi^ietly to a level with the rest of the com- 
pany. But no sooner were the dishes removed, 
than, instead of cheerful confidence and fami- 
liar prattle, a universal eilence again showed 
their expectation of some unusual performance. 
My friend endeavoured rouse them by healths 
and questions, but they answered blm with 
great brevity, and Immediately relajg^ed into 
their former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hope of some opportunity to 
divert them, but could find no pass opener] for 
a single sally ; and who can be merry without 
an object of mirth ? After a few faint f fibrts, 
which produced neither applause nor opposition, 
1 was content to mingle with the mass, to put 
round the glass lit silence, and solat^t myself 
with my own contemplations. 

My friend looked round him: the guests' 
stared at one another ; and if now and then a 
few syllables «werc uttered with timidity and 
hesitation, there w'as infno ready to make any 
reply. All our faculties were frozen, aud every 
minute took away from our capacity of pleasing, 
and disposition to he pleased. Thus passed the 
hours to which so mucii happiness was decre^; 
the hours which had, by a kind of oi>cn procla- 
nation, been devoted to wit, to mirth, and to 
Hiiarius. 

At last the night came on, aud the necessity 
of parting freed us from the persecutions of each 
other. 1 heard them as they waiJeed along the 
court, murmuring at the hss of the day, aud 
intgiiiring whether any man would nay a second , 
visit to a house haunted by a jvit? ' 
Demoebares, whose benevolence is greater 
than his penetration, having flattered his hopes 
with the secondary honour which he was to 
gain by my sprightlljiess ^and elqgance, and the 
affection with which he should be followed for 
a perpetual banquet of gayety, was not able to 
conceal his vexation and resentment, nor would 
easily be convinced, that 1 had not sacrificed his 
interest to stllenness and caprice, and 8tiidli!||||^ 
eudenvoured to disgust bis guests^ and su^ 
pressed tny powers of deligthk^, in obstinate 
and premeditated silence, 1 am informed that 
reproach of their ill reception is divided by 
thi‘ gentlemen of the country between us ; senne 
being of Opinion* that my friend is deluded by 
^ nn who, though he lias found sdhcie art 

of gaining His favuur, is afraid to speak before 
men of more penetration ; and others eonclud- 
, lug, ’.hat Iihiukonly I.ondon the proper theatre 


of my abilities, and disdain to exert my genius 
for the praise of rustics. 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has some- 
times happened to others, who have the good or 
ill fortune to be celebrated for wits, to full under 
the same ‘c.onsui'e8 upon thff like occasions. £ 
hope, therefore, that you will prevent any mis- 
representations of such failui'cs, by remark- 
ing, that invention is not wholly at the com- 
mand of its possessor ; that the power of pleas- 
ing is very often obstructed by the desire ; that 
all expectation lensens surprise, yet some sur- 
prise is nec(>8.<^ry to gayety ; and that those who 
desire to partake of the pleasure of wit must 
contribute to its productiou, since the mind 
stagnates without external ventilation, and that 
effervescence of tlie fancy, which flashes into 
transport, can be raised only by the infusion of 
dissimilar ideas. 


No. 102.] ^ATtiRDAV, March 9, 1751. 

Ipsa q%tifqu€ as{,ldno lahitntur Unip»ra nwtii 
Non ac Jiumem: nequ^ 

Jhtmen, 

Nec levts hara potest; sed ut unda m/tHilttr 
vndQj 

(/rgelurqttp prior renientf^ ur^nqur priorrm, 
Tetnpora sic /ugiunt paritcr, paritcrqnv sfquun^ 
tur* y ov^o. 

Wi h constant motion as the moments glide, 
Bebo^ in running life the rolling tide, 

For none can htem by art, or stop by power, 

The flowing nceau, or the fleeting hour ; 

But wave by wave pursu'd arrives on shore, 

And each ixnpelPd behind impels before ; 

So time on time revolving we descry ; 

So minutes follow, and so minutes fly. 

^ KLrmssTON. 

^ Lifk,’* sap Seneca, “ is a voyage, in the pro- 
gress of which we are perpetually changing our 
scenes: we first leave childhood behind us, then 
youth, then the years of ripened manhood, then 
the better and more pleasing part of old age." 
The perusal of this passage having excited in 
me a train of reflections on the state of man, 
the incessant fluctuation of his wishes, tlie gra- 
dual change of his disposition to all external 
objects, and the thoughtlessness with which ho 
floats along the stream of time, 1 sunk into a 
slumber amidst my meditations, and, on a sud- 
den, fcaind my ears filled with the tumult of 
labour, the shouts of alatTity, the shrieks of 
alarm, the whistle of winds, and the dash of 
waters. 

My astonishment for a time repressed my 
curiosity; but soon r(‘cjvering myself so far at 
to inquire whither we were going, and what 
was the cause of such damour and confusion, 1 
was told th^t we were launching out into the 
ocean of life i that we had already passed the 
straights of infancy, in which multitudes had 
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perched, wrrae by tiui \v<«aku(>Ns and fra/JilUy iif , 
tbuir vcssoJh, and by the ToJIy, p**r%'er«c- 

Jiesa, or negligence, of tln»sc who iinUeitook to | 
tei^r them ; and that we were now on the 
mein sea, abandoned to the winds and billows, 
without any other means of security than the 
care of the pilot, whom it was always in our 
power to choose among great niimbet*s that 
offered their direction and lissistancc. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness; | 
and fii*st Dtruing niy eyes behind me, saw a ' 
stream flowing through flowery islands, ivhich | 
every one that sailed along seemed to behold ' 
with pleasure : htic no sooner touched, than the 
current, ^vhieli, though not noisy or turbulent, 
was yet irresistible, bore him away. Beyond 
these isilunds all was darkness, nor could any of 
the passengers describe the shure at which he 
hrst embarked. | 

Before me, and on each side, was an expanse 
of waters viidently agitated, and covered with 
so thick a mist, that the most perspiciieiuus eve 
could see but a little way. It aiipearet^lu be 
full of rocks and whirlpools, for many sunk uu- 
expecfedly wlule they were courting the gale 
witJii full sails, and insulting those w'hom they 
had left hehiiid. S<» numerous, indeed, were 
tie* «1a«gers, and so (hick the darkness, that no 
eautiiju eouM eon fVr security. Yet I here were 
many, who, by false intelligence, liitrayed their 
folio^vii's into whirlpools, or by violence pushed 
!h(»se whom they found in their way gainst j 
the i>K‘ks, j 

Thi' eurnMit was invitriablj: and iiisurmoiint- j 
able; but thoiigU it was impossible to sail 
against it, or to return to the plare that w.ns 
once passed, vet it w'lis not so violent as to 
nllow no o]>por1 unities for dexterity or eoura»e, 
siiKc, llntugh none cuiiUl retreat hack fron^ 
danger, yet they might often avoid it by obli<|ue 
direction. | 

It was, howovei’, not very <*<}mrrtou to steer 
with much care or prudence ; for by some tmi- 
vej'sal infatuation, every man appeared to thirfk 
hiinsi lf sale, tinmgh he saw his consorts every 
moment siftking round him; and no sooner had 
the waves closed over them, than their fate and 
their misconduct wbto forgotten: the voyage 
waspurtnied with the same jocund confidence; 
every man congratulattsl himself upon the 
soundness of his vessel, and believed himself able 
to stem the whirlpool in which his friend was 
BWNilhnved, or glide over the rocks on which he 
was dushed : nor was it often observed that the 
sight of a wreck made any man change Ms 
course: if he turned aside for a moment, he 
soon forgot the rudder, and left himself again 
to the disposal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indif- 
ference oi‘ from weariness of their tn’cscnt con- 
dition ; for not one of those, who thus rcishwl 
upon destruction, failed, when he ^vas sinking, 


t<i call loudly upon his associates for that help 
which C4)uld not now be given him ; and many 
spent their last moments id cautioning othera 
against the folly by which they were intercepted 
in the midst of their course. I'heir benevolence 
was sometimes praised, but their admonitions 
iwcre unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked being 
confessedly unequal to the turbulence of the 
stream of life, were visibly impaired in the 
course of the voyage ; so that every passenger 
was certain, that how long soewer he might, 
by favourable accidents, or by incessant vigi- 
lance, be preserved, he must sink at last. 

• This necessity of iwrisbing might have been 
expected to sadden the gay, and intimidate tho 
daring, at least to keep the melancholy and 
timorous in perpetual mrments, and hinder 
them from any enjoyment of the varieties .and 
gratifications which nature offered them as the 
solace of their labours: yet in elfect, none 
seemed hjss to expect destruction than those to 
whom it was nmst dreailful ; they aU had the 
art of ooyci-ctling their danger from themselves ; 
and those wlio knew th(*ir inability (o bear the 
sight of the terrora that embarrassed their 
way, took care never to look forward, hut 
found some atiiiisexnent for the present moment, 
and generally entertained Ihemsulves by nlaying 
with Hope, who was the constant associate of 
the vt)yage of life. 

Y^et all that Hope ventured to promise, even 
to those whom she favoured most, was, not 
that they should escape, but that they should 
sink las* ; and with thisqironitise every one was 
satisfied, though he laughed at the rest for 
seeming to Itelieve it. Hope, indeed, apparently 
mocked the credulity of her comjauiiojis ; for, 
in propuitiou a« their vessel** grew leaky, she 
redoubled her ns ju ranees of safi'ty; nnd none 
were more busy iu making provisions lor a 
long voyagelthan they whom all but themselves 
saw likely to peri.fii hoon b) irreparable decay. 

I In tho midst of the current of life w'as tho 
' gu/f Intemperance , a dreadful whirlpool, in*, 
tersjiersed with rocks, of which the pointed 
crags were concealed undei* water, and the tops 
covered with herbage, on which Ease spread 
couches of repose, and with shades, 'w'here 
Pleasure warbled the song of invitation. With- 
in^ *i ght of these rocks all wlio sailed on the 
oc^n of life must necessarily pass. Reason, 
indeed, was always at hand to steer tlie passen- 
gers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might escape ; but very few could, by her in- 
treaties or remonstrances, he iinluced to put the 
rudder into her hand, without stipulating that 
she shqpld approach so near unto the rocks of 
Pleasure, that they might solace themselves 
with a slioiC enjoyment of that delicious region, 
after which they always determined to pursue 
their nourse without any other deviation. 

A a • 
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by these premisen, os to venture her charge 
within the eddy df the gulph of Intemperance, 
where, indeed, the circumvolution was weak, 
but yet interrupted the course oi the vessel, and 
drew it, by insensible j'otations, towards the 
} centre. She then repented her temerity, aij^ 
♦vith nil her force endeavoured to retrtwit;' 
but the draught of the gulf was generally too 
strong to be overcome ; and the passenger, hav- 
ing danced in circles with a pleasing and giddy 
velocity, was at last overwhelmed and lost. 
Those few whom Keason was able to extricate, 
generally suffered so many shocks upon the 
points which shot out (^•om the rocks of Pleao- 
lire, that they were unable to continue their 
course with the same strength and Jiactlity as 
before, but floated along timorously and feebly, 
endangered by every breeze, and shaftered by 
evei-y ruffle of the Water, till they sunk, by 
slow degrees, after long struggles, and innumer- 
able expedients, always repining at tbeir own 
folly, and warning others against the first ap- 
proach of the gulf of Intemperance- ^ 

There were artists who professed to repair 
the breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels 
which had been shattered on the rocks of Pleas? 
ure. Many appeared to have great confidence 
in their skill, ^nd some, indeeil, were preserved 


Scire volunt eecreta (lomits, atquu imie timerl, j u v. 

They search the secrets of the bouse, and so 
Are worshipp'd there, and fear'd for what tl>ey know. 


CvaiosiTY is one of the permanent and certain 
characteristics of a vigorous intellect. Ever) 
advance into knowledge optms new prospects^ 
and produces new incitements to further pro 
gress. All the attainmexits possible in our pre. 
sent state are evidently inadequate to our capa. 
cities of enjoyment; conquest serves no purposi 
but that of kindling ambition, discovery has no 
effect hut of raising expectation; the gratifica- 
tion of one desire encourages another ; and, after 
all our labours, studies, and inquiries, we are 
continually at the same distance from the com- 
pletion of our schemes, have still some wish im- 
portunate to be satisfied, and some faculty rest- 
less and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

T|;^e ^lesiro of knowledge; though oAcu nni- 
mated by extrinsic and adventitious motives, 
seems on many occasions to operate without 
sul»ordination to any other principle ; we are 
eager to see and hear, witbotU intention of re- 
ferring our observations to a further end ; we 
climb a mountain for a prospect of the plain ; 
by it from sinking, wiio had received only a we run to Ihc strand in u storm, tliat we umy 
dogleblow: hut I rcmurke<r that few vessels contemplate the agitation of the water;* w« 
lasted long which had been much repaired, nor range^roin city to city, though we profes»s nei- 
was it found that the artists themselves conti- ther architecture nor furlification; we cross eea» 
nued afloat longer than those who bad least of only to view nature la nakedness, or inagniH- 
thelr assistance. . ccnce in ruins; we are equally uUunMl l>y no- 

The only advantage which, in the voy“iigc of velty of every kind, by a desert or a jrdlacc, a 
life, the cautious had above the negligent, was, catarfuvt or a cavern, by every thing rude and 
that they sunk later, and more suddimly ! for o^»ry thing polished, every thing great and 
they passed forward till they had sometimes ijjvcry thing little ; wt‘ do not see a thicket but 
seen all those in w’hose company they had with some temptation to enter it, nor remark 


sued from the streights of infancy, perish in the 
way, and at last were overset by iigcross breeze, 
without the toil of i-esistancof or the anguish of 
expectation. But such as had often fallen a- 
gainst the rocks of Heasure, commonly sul»- 


an Insect flying before us but with an inclina- 
tion to pursue it. 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heighten- 
ed in pro}»orti(>n as the |»owers of the mind are 
elevated and enlarged. Lucan therefore intw- 


sided by sensible degrees, contended long with . duces C©Sar speakiug with dignity suitable to 


the encroaching waters, and harassed tlieinselves 
by labours that scarce Hope herself could flatter 
with success. 

As 1 was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about mb> 1 was suddenly alarmed 
with an admonition from some unknov^n 
Power *. " " Gaze not hlly upon others when 
thou thys^f art sinking. Whence is this 
*h(»uglitieas tranquiUiity, when thou and they 
arc equally endangered?” I looked, and seeing 
the gvdf of Intemperance helbrenie, started and 
aw^iked. 


the grandeur of his designs and the extent of 
his capacitor, when he declares to the high-priest 
of Kgypv that he has no desire equally power- 
ful with that of finding the origin of the Nile, 
and that he would quit all the projects of the 
civil war for a sight of those tbuntatus which 
had been so long concealed. And Homer, when 
he would furnish the Sirens with a teinptaticn, 
to which his hero, renowned for wissloin, might 
yield without disgrace, makes them declare, 
that none ever depatted from them hut with in- 
crease of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, scarce any kind of ideal ac- 
quirement Which may not be applied to some 
use, or w'hich may not at least gratify pride 
with occasional superiority; but whoever at- 
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teiKis tho motions) of liis own mind will find, 
tiiat upon tlio appearance of an object, or 
tile first Sturt of a question, his imdination to a 
nearer view, or more accurate discussion, pre- 
redes all thoughts of profit, or of coinpetltion ; 
and that his desires take wing by instantaneous 
impulse, though th^ir flight may be invigoi'at- 
ed, or their eflorts renewed, by subsequent con- 
siderations. The gratification of c.uriority ra- 
ther frees us from uneasiness than confers plea- 
sure ; we are more pained by ignorance than 
delightful by instruction. Curiosity is tue thirst 
of the soul ; it inflames aifd tonuents us, and 
makes us taste every thing with joy, however 
otherwise insipid, by whicli it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the curliest searchers after 
knowledge must have proposed knowledge only 
ns their reward ; and tliat science, though per- 
hajis the nursling of interest, Sivas the daiigfiter 
of curiosity : for who can believe that they who 
first watelied the course of <he stars, foresaw the 
use of their discoveries to the facilitation of com- 
merce, or the mensuration of time ? Thcy^wei'e 
delighted with the sjdendour of the nocturnal 
■kies, they found that the lights changed Ihefr 
places ; what they admirc<l they were anxious to 
understand, and in time traced their revolutions. 

'riicrc ure, indeed, being.s in tho^form of men, 
who appeal* satisfied with their intelleclual ^kis- 
sessioiifl, and seem to live without desire of en- 
larging their conceptiiius ; before whom the 
world passes without notice, and who ai’eqquaJIy 
unmoved by nature or by art. 

This negligence is somotifiies only the tempo- 
rary effect of a predominuiit passion; a lover 
finds DO inclination to travel any j»ath, but that 
which leads to the habitation of his mistress ; a 
trader can pay little attention to common o(;ci^r- 
rences, when liis fortune is endangered by 
storm. It is frequently the consequence of' a 
toted immersion in sensuality ; corpOre.'d jdcas- 
ures may be indulged till the memory of every 
other kind of happiness is obliterated ; the mind, 
long habituated to a lethargic and quiescent state, 
is unwilling to wake to the toil of thinking ; and 
though she may sometimes be disturbod by the 
obLmsion of new ideas, shrinks bock again to 
ignorance and rest. ^ 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom tlie 
continual tusk of procuring the supports of life 
denies all opportunities of deviation from their 
own narrow track, the number of such as live 
without the ardour of inquiry is very small, 
though many content themselves with cheap 
amusements, and waste their lives in researclies 
of no importance. 

There is no snare more daiigero*:8 to busy and 
excursive minds, than the cobwebs of petty in- 
quisttireneKS, which entangle them in trivial 
limpluymeiits and minute studies,* and detain 
then* in a middle Mate, between the tcdionsnehs 
t'f tf-'al hiuctivify, and the faiigr-e of laborious 


efforts, enchant them at once with ease and nov- 
elty, and vitiate them with the luxury of lem'n- 
ing. The necessity of doing suniotliing, and the 
fear of undertaking much, sinks tho historian to 
a genealogist, the philosopher to a journalist of 
the weather, and the mathematician to a com 
slructor of dials. 

It is happy when those who cannot content 
themselves to be idle, nor i‘esolv<* to be industri- 
oufi, are at least employed without injury to 
othei's ; but it seldom happens that we can cun- 
tiiiii ourselves long in a neutral state, or forbeai 
to sink into vice, when we are no longer soaring 
towards virtue. 

• Nugaculns was dis,[inguiblicd in his earlier 
years by on uncommon liveliness of iruagiiiation, 
qu)cknes| of sagacity, and extent of knowledge. 
When he entered into life, he ajqdied himself 
with particular inquisitl>ciii‘ss to exaTiiiiie the 
various motives of human actions, tl>o compli- 
cated innuence of mingled alfei^tioiis, the differ- 
ent modifications of interest and ambition, and 
the various causes of miscarriage and success 
both in public and private ad'idrs. 

"J'lioiigfi his friends di»l not discover to what 
purpf>sii all these observations were collected, or 
’’how Nugaculus would much improve bis 'virtue 
or his fortune by an incessant atieiitiou to changes 
of countenance, bursts of incunsideratiui), sallies 
of passion, and all the dtlicr casualties by which 
be used to trace a character, }et they could not 
deny the study of human natui'c to be worthy of 
a wise man ; they therefor^ flattered his vanity, 
applauded his discoveries, and listened with sub- 
missive modesty to his lectures on the unct'rtaiu- 
ty of iiHlinatioiJ, the weakness of vesolves, and 
the instability of temper, to his account of the 
various motives which agitate the mind, and liis 
ridicule of the modern dream of a ruling passion. 

Such was the first incitement of Nugaculus to 
A close i lisped, ion into the. conduct of inankiml. 
He had no Interest in view, and therefore no 
design of suppbiiit^ition ; he had no malevolence, 
and therefore detected faults without any inten- 
tion to expose them ; but having once found the 
art of engaging his attention upon others, he had 
no inclination to call it bacik to himself, but has 
passed his time in keeping a watchful eye upon 
eveiy rising character, and li\cd upon a small 
estate without any tliought of increasing it. 

He ia, by confjuual ajqdication, become a gen- 
eral master of secret history, and can give an ac- 
count of 'Jie intrigues, private marriages, com- 
petitions, and strut agems of half a century. lie 
know's the mortgages upon every ranji’s estate, 
the terms upon which every spendtlirift raises 
his money, tho real and reputed fortune of every 
lady, the jointure stipulated by every conti*act, 
ami the expecUtions of e> w y family from maid- 
en aunts a^d childless acquainlancea. He tan 
relate the economy of every house, knows how 
much one uum^s cellar is robbed by his butler^ 
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thi; Laid of another underli^t by bf.s»h)\vai‘d ; 
be dan teU ivbero the ttianor-houoe is 
though large sums are ^cai'ly jmid for rcpaira $ 
BUd where the tenants arc felling woods with-, 
out the consent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence, he is Inadvert^- 
entiy guilty of a thousand acts of treachery. 
He sees no luairs servant without draining him 
of his trust; he enters no family without ilatter* 
ing thechildmi into discoveries $ he is a|ierpe« 
tuul spy upon the doors of his neighbours ; and 
knows, by longexperiecuHj, at whatever distance, 
the b»ok8 of a creditor, a borrower, a lover, and 
a pimp. 

KugaciilusisiiotUVnaiiired, aiid therefore hCs 
industry has not hitherto been very mischievous 
to otbem, or dangerous to himself: hut since 
he cannot enjoy this knowledge but by disror« 
ei-ing it, and, if he had no other motive to lo* 
t|iiacity, is obliged to tradie like the ehymists, 
and purchase one secret with another ; lie is I 
every day more hated as he is more kuown ; 
i’or he is considered by great nnmbers as one 
that has their fame and their happinj^^ss in his 
power, and no man can much love him of whom 
he lives in fear. ^ 

'I'hus has an intention, innocent at first, iV ! 


wants; there wius then little room for peevUb 
^dislike, or capricious favour ; the aUVctioii ad- 
mitted into the iicai't M^as rather esteem than 
I iOnderDess ; and kindness was only purclmsed 
j by bctichts. lint when by force or policy, by 
I wisdom or by fortune, property and superiority 
were introduced and established, so that nmny 
were condeumed to labour for the sujtport of a 
few, then they whose passions swelled ubovu 
their Wfuits, naturally laid out their supcrlTiti- 
I ties u})on pleasure; and those who could not 
' gain friendship by necessary otfices, eiideuvoui’' 

; ed to promote their interest by luxurious gruti- 
I fcations, and to create needs, which they might 
I be courtfid to supply. 

I The desires of mankind arc much imu-e mi- 
ineruua than their attainmeuts, and the capacity 
I of imagination much larger than actual enjoy- 
ment. Multitudes are therefore iinsalislied with 
their allotment ; and he that hopes to improve 
his^ condition by the favour of another, and 
either finds jio room for the exeition of giem 
qualities, or perceives himself excelled by hi. 
rivals, will, by other expedients, endeavour to 
become agreeable where beeutmutbe ini;M»riHii(, 
and learn, by dttgi'ees, to number the an of 
pleasing among the most useful studies, mui 


not laudable, the intention of regulating his own most valuable acquisitions, 
behaviour by the exper^iice of others, by an ac- This art, like others, is cultivateil in projKO’ 
cideittal declension to minuteness, betrayed Nu- tionto its usefulness, and w'jll uhvu>s ilooriHii 
guculus, not only to a foolish, but vicious waste where it is most rewarded ; for thi‘< rea- 

of a life which might have been honourably hud it practised with greiit 

passed in public services, or domestic virtues, under absolute government h, whriv honouis.uKi 
He has lost his original intention, and given up riches are in the hands of one man, whom oli 
ilia mind to employments that engross, but do ondeavour to piopitiate, ami who soon heronU 'i 


not iiuprove it. 


No. 104?*] Satukday, MAacu 16, 1731. 

— — —AlAil est gi/od credere de se 

Ao/* I ifv. 

Nowe c*cr rejects hyperboles of prawo, 

Thb apparent insufliciency of every individual 
to ills iiwii happiness or safety, compels us to 
seek fi*om one another assistance and support* 
1'he necessity of joint efforts tor the exeention 
ofanygi’cat or extensive design, the variety of 
powers disseminated In the species, and the pro- 
portion between the defects and excellences of 
different persons, demand ah istt«i^chaage ot 
Iwlp, and communication of InteUiganoe, and by 
ir«ijuerit reciprocations of beneftcehce unite 
nmdund in soiuety and fHanddbip* 

If it can be imagined that there ever Was a 
time when tJie mhabitants of any country were 
in a stata of efpKiiity, without dietii^tioii of 
or p^mliarity of possessions, it ia reason- 
able ui belkevtt met ttvery muii wrti» thru loved 
in propertiou ua be could couuibute J»v his 
njciigth, or bi, ,bdl rhe Mil yly of naiuful 


so much aocjisUimed to compliance and othri 
ousneaa, as not eanily to dnd, hi the most dr)> 
^te address, that novelty which is neccssan 
procure attentiuu. 

It is discovered by a very few expcnnui.i-. 
that no man is much pleased with a coiupanioM. 
who does not increase, in some respect, his fou.l 
asss of himseif ; and thei*«fore, he that \vL-.ii< 
rather to be led forward to prosj>eriiy by ih 
gentle hand of favour, than to force his way h, 
hihour and merit, must consider with nu.;' 
care how to display hispatrorrs oxceJlei.ccs tii.i • 
his own ; that whenever he approaches, iie m:t . 
fill the imagination with pleasing dreams, tut*) 
chase away disgust and wiUriness by aperpetu I 
succession of delightful linageH. 

This may, indeed, sometimes be effecii'u' 1 > 
turning the attention upon advantages win m 
are really possessed, or upon prosfiects w bi' h 
reason spreads before hope; for w'hoever c^ ii 
deserve or require to be courtetl, has geucrsll} 
either from nature or from fortune, gifts, w'bii h 
he may review with satisroction, and of which , 
when he is artfully recalled to the contempla- 
tion, he will seldom be displeastnl 

llol tlui.He who have oiiec degraded their r, 
derstuuding (o an apj.iii utku o*il_v to the p... 
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aloiis, and who have learned to derive hoiHi from 
luy other HOiirces than iiulusli’y and virtue, sel- 
dom retain di;riii|(y and ina^isanlinily sufBcient 
to defend tliem a^jainst the constant recurrence 
of temptation to fulseh<K>d. Tie that is to(3 de- 
sirous to he loved, will sewm learn to flatter, and 
when he has exhausted all the variations of 
lionest praise, and can delight no lonj^er with 
the civility of truth, he will invent new topics 
of panegyrij', and break out into raptui*es at vir- 
tues and beauties conferred by himself. 

The drudgeries of dependence would, indiMid, 
be aggravated by hopelessness of sucnmjss, if no 
indulgence was allowed to adulation. He that 
will obstinately confine his patron to hear only 
the commendations w'hich he deserves, will soon 
be forced to give way to others that regale liim 
with more compass of music. The givatest 
liinnan virtue bears no pro{»oriion to human 
va n i ty . We nl ways thi i ik ourselves better than 
we arc, and are generally desirous that others 
should think us sriil better than we think our- 
eh '1\ pi diip(\si 


always hojies which we suspect to he fallacious, 
and of whicli we eagerly snatch at every coii- 
tirmatioii. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make tj^c fliret 
approaches under the conduct of tnitli, tind to 
secure credit to future eiieomiuiiiN, by such praise 
as may bo ratified by the conscience ; Ivut the 
Tuind once habituated to the liisdousiiess of e«- 
hmy, ijecornea, in a shoi*t time, nice and fastidi- 
ous, and likfc a vitiated palate, is iiicessai|Uy 
(‘ailing for Iiigher gratifications. , 

It is scareely credible to whut degree disiiern- 
iiient may he da/zlcd by the mist of ]»:’ide, and 
wisdom infatuated by the iiit<(\icution of flat- 
tery ; or how low the geniiiN may descend by 
successive gradations ofservilitVf and how swift- 
ly it may fall down the prindidcc of falsehood. 
No man can, indeed, observe, without indigna- 
tion, on what names, both of ancient and mo- 
dern times, the utmost exuberance of praise has 
l)een lavished, and by what hands it has been 
la-slowed. It has never yet been found, that tlie 
tyrant, the plunderer, the oppressor, the most 
hateful of the hateful, the most profligate of the 
pi'otligate, have been denied any celebrations 
which they were willing to purchase, w that 
wickedness and folly have not fouud,coiTes|H>nd- 
ent flatterera through all their siiliordinations, 
exwpt when they have been associatwl with 
avarice or poverty, and have wanteil either in- 
clination or ability to hire a panegyrist. 

As there is no character so deibruu'd as to 
fright away from it the pr(>slitutes d' pr.iise, 
tbfre is tio degree of auomiasiic mt.wtv.t 


which pride has refused. The empet'ors of llotna 
suflereii themsidves to be worshiptwd in their 
lives with altars and sacrifices ; and in an age 
more enlightened, the terms pisudiar to* the 
praise and worship of the Stipr(*mc Being, have 
been applied to wretches whom it was the rc^ 
proach of humanity to inimber anioiig men ; and 
whom nothing but riches or (lOwer hindered 
those that read or wrote their deification, fi*om 
bunting into the toils ofjustice, as disturbcTs of 
the pea(^e of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among tlie poetical 
flatterers, who must be resigned to infamy with- 
out vindientions, and wlioin we must confess to 
iiave deserted the cause of virtue fur pay ; they 
have committed, against full conviettion, the 
ci'ime tC obliterating the distinctions between 
gm»d and evil, and, instead of opjwsjrig tlie cu- 
croacbments of vice, have incited her jirogrcss, 
and celchruted her t-onquests. But theri^ is ,i 
Jower class of sycophants, whose uuderstaiidiiig 
has not maile them (-..kpablc of equal guilt. 11 very 
man of high rank is siirraunded with miinbers, 
who ha^K no other rule of thought or action, 
than his maxims and his conduct; whom the 
honour bf being numbered among his acquain. 
tance racxincilesto all his vices, and all his absur- 
dities j and who etisily perauade tliemselves to 
<«teem liim, by whoj« regard* they consider 
themselves as distinguisrd apd exalted* 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture 
themselves within tlie sphere of greatness. St u- 
pidity is soon blinded by the splendour of wealth, 
and cow»rdlc4S is easily filtered in the shackles 
ofd«peiiidanc 4 !. To solicit patronage, is,' at least, 
in the event, to set virtue to bal»5. eaii he 

p1e;i4M^d without praise, and few can In- prais.'d 
without falsehood ; few ran he asMdiioos wiih 
out s«'rviUty, and inuio can be .ser\ile without 
(-urruptioii. 

No. 105.] VoESj^AV, Makch 19, 1751. 

fmpvlsuy tt CQca w-z-cr/aa/A r < uptiilne tl hvIL j e v . 

Vain man runa lu aiU oiy, to eaprn o resigm-d ; 

ImpelVd bypassidi, ^^w^^nfh I'oll^ hliiul. 

I WAS lately txnisldcriTtg. among other objects of 
speculation, the new attempt of a univcraal i-t.'- 
gis/tv, an oflire in whieli e^ ery man may l<»dge an 
account of his supcifluities and wants, of what- 
ever he desires to puiviuuse or to sell. 5Ty im- 
agination soon presented to me the latitude to 
which tills d(wign may be extended by integrity 
and industry, and the advantages w'hich may 
be justly boiwd from a general mart of intelli- 
gence,^ when oner its reputation shall be so es- 
tablished, that neither reproach nor fraud shall 
be feared ft'oin It; wlu-n an application to it 
.diall uoi U nsured as the last resemvee of de<(- 
iti? iulei 0. aliens nrtiHH-hjd a* the 
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fortdftou^f e}Ugg(»«>(;iotis oi* mm oblii^wJ not to ap- 
iqrnorant. A place where every exuberance 
may oe discharged, and every deficiency supplied ; 
wnere every lawful passion may <ind its gratlfica^ 
tionS) and every honest curiosity 1 * 600.1 ve satlsfac* 
tioii ; where the stock of a nation, pecuniary and 
intellectmd, may be brought together, and where 
all conditions of humanity may hope to find re^ 
lief, pleasure, and accommodation ; must equal- 
ly deserve the attention of the merchant and 
phiioflopher, of him who mingles in the tumult 
of business, and him who only lives to amuse 
himself with the various employments and pur- 
suits of others. !Nor will it be an uninstructing 
school Co the greatest masters of method and dosa 
palcb, if such multiplicity can he preserved from 
embarrassment, and such tumult front inaccu- 
racy. • 

While I was concerting this splendid project, 
and liiling my thoughts with iis regulations, its 
?onvcnienfeH, its variety, and its>^con.scquences, 

( sunk gradually into slumber: hut the same 
images, though less distlndl^ Utill continued to 
float uj»on my fancy. I perceived inysqlf at the 
gate of an immense edifice, where innumerable 
nuiUitiideN were passing without cofifusion:^ 
every fa<’.e on which I fixed my eyes, ficemed 
aertlcd ill the contemplation of some important 
purpose, and every foot p-as hastened by eager- 
ness and expectation. I followed the crowd 
wilhout knowing whither I should be drawn, 
and remained a while in the unpleasing state of 
an idler, where all other beings were busy, giv- 
ing place ev4*ry moment to those who bad more 
imiKU'tance in their looks.. Ashamed to stand 
ignorant, and afraid to ash questions, at last 1 
saw a lady sweeping by me, whom, by tlie quick- 
ness of her eyes, the Hgiltty of her steps, and a 
mixture of levity and impatience, I'kiiew to he | 
my long-lovod protectress, Curiosity. “ Great 
goddess,’* said I, <*njay thy votary be permit- 
tefl to implore thy favour ; If thou been my 

directress from the first davfn of reason ; if I 
have followt'd thee through themaae of life 
with invariable fidelity; Jf I have tuimed^to 
every npw call, and quitted at thy nod one pur- 
suit for another ; if 1 have never stopped at the 
Invitations of Tortune, nor forgotten thy au- 
thority in the bowers of pleasure ; inform me 
now whither Chance has conducted me." 

'Ihon art now,** replied the. emiling power, 
in the presence of Justieo and of Truth, whom 
the father of gods and men has Sent down to 
register the demands and pretensions of man- 
ki^id, that the world may a^ last be^reduce<l to 
order, and that none may complain hereafter of 
being d<Mimed to tasks for which they arc Tin- 
qualified, of possessing faculties for wbV’H they 
Muatiot find employment, or virtues that lau- 
guinh unoh.ierved for want of opportunities to 
exeii; them, of being cneumhered \rith, super- 
n'hU*'Ui{*j nmdd wiilnigl) resign, or of 


wasting away in desires whh*h ought to bs 
I satisfied. Justice is now to examine every 
man's wishes, and Truth is to record them; 
let us approach, and observe the progress of this 
great transaction. * * 

She then moved forward, m«I Truth, W'ho 
know her among the most faithful of her fol- 
lowers, beckoned her to advance, till we were 
placed near the seat of Justice. The first who 
required the assistance of the office, came for- 
ward with a slow pace, aud tumour of dignity, 
and shaking a weighty imrse in his hand, de- 
manded to be registered by Truth, as the M»- 
eenas of the present age, the chief encourager of 
litcrarj' merit, to whom men of learning and 
Tidt might apply in any exigence or distress 
with certainty of su coiir. Justice very mildly 
inquired, whether he had calculated the expense 
of. such a declaration? Whether he had been 
informed what nutitjiibdr qf petitioners would 
swarm about him? Wheiher be could distin- 
guish idleness asfd ne^gence from calamity, 
ostontptiqn lixnn .knowledge, or vivacity from 
wit? To ijftow'^destions he seemed not well 
provided^tvith a^ reply, hut repeated his d(‘sire 
to he reic^rded n patron. Justice tiicn ofTered 
to register his proposal on these conditions, that 
he should never suffer himself to he fiatiered ; 
that he should never delay an audience when he 
had nothing to do; and that hp sliould never 
encourage followers without int|inding to re- 
ward ^em. These tenus were too hard to he 
accepted ; for what, said he, is the end of pa- 
tronage, but the pleasure of reading dcdic.ations, 
holding multitudes in suspense, and enjoying 
their hojics, their foai*M, and their anxiety, flat- 
tering them to assiduity, and, nt la^t, dismissing 
them for imi>atietice? Justice heard his con- 
fession, and ordered his name to he posteil upon 
the gate among cheats and robbers, and puliJic 
nuisances, which all were by that notice warned 
to avoid. 

Another requiriMl to be made known as the 
discoverer of a new art of education, by whb'h 
language and scieiures might be taught to all 
capacities, and all inclinations, without fear of 
puuishmenty pain of confinement, loss of .my 
part of the gay mien of ignoranre, or any ob- 
struction of the necessary progress in dress, 
dancing,’ or cards. 

Justice and 'Fi'uth did not troiihle this great 
adept with many inquiries; but finding his ad- 
dress awk wal'd and his speech barbarous, order- 
ed him to be registered aa a tall fellow who 
wanted employment, and thlUjllijp serve In any 
post where the knowledge ^'Veadiiig and writ- 
ing was not required* ■■ ' 

A man of a vei'y grave |^nd philosophic aspect, 
required notice to bo given of his intention to 
set out, a (^rtiiin day, on a submarine voyage, 
and of his willingness to take in pai^wngers t‘oi 
no moic fhan double the price at whieh (hey 
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might sail abova water. His desire was grant- 
ed, and be retired to a convenient stand, in ex- 
ptwtatiori of filling bis ship, and growing rich in 
n short time by the secrecy, safety, and exxMidj., 
tion of the passage 

Another desired to advertise the curious, that 
he had, for the advancement of true knowledge, 
contrived an optical instrument, by which those 
who laid out their industry on memorials of the 
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Ophnonum comtwnta dcht iUes^ nature juUicla cot^ 
Jirmat, cic. 

Time obliterates the fictions of opinion, nnd confirms 
the decisions of nature. 

It is necessary to the success of fiattery, that it 
be accommodated to particular circumstances or 
chai'acters, and enter the heart on that side where 


clianges of the wind, might observe the dirtso- the passions stand ready to receive it. .A laiiy 
tiou of the weathercocks on the hitherside of] seldom listens with attention to any praise but 


the lunar world. 

Another wished to be known as the author of 
an invention, by which cities or kingdoms 
might he made warm in winter by a single fire, 
a kettle, and pipe. Another had a vehicle by 
which a man might bid defiance to floods, and 
continue floating in an inundation, without 
any inconvenience, till the water should sub- 
aside. Justice considered these projects as of no 
iinportanre but to, tlicir authors, and therefore 
scarcely conde.'tcended to examine them ; but 
Truth refused to admit them into the register. 


ihatof her beauty ; a merchant always expects 
to heiir of his influence at the bank, his impair- 
taiice on the exchange, the height of his credit, 
and the extent of his tgaflic? and the author will 
scarcely be pleased without lamentations of tISe 
n^lect vpf learning, the conspiracies figuinst ge- 
nius, and the slow progress of merit, or soino 
praises of the magnanimity of those who encoun- 
ter poverty and contempt in the cause of krn»w- 
ledge, and trust for the reward of tlieir labours 
to tlie judgment and gratitude of posterity. 

All ossurancs of unfiiding laurels, and imiuor-. 


'I'wenty different pretendci*s came in one hour tal reputation, is the settled reciprocation of 
to give notice of a uni vernal medicine, by which civility bletween amicable writers. To raise mo- 
all diseases might be cured or prevented, and life nutticnls pwre durable than brosst and more consjn- 
protracted beyond the age of Nestor. But Jus- fevous than jyyrarmdsy has beei; long the common 
iice informed them, that one universal medicine boast of litei’ature ; but among the intiiimerublo 
was suflicieiit, ancl she should delay the notifica- architects that ei*ect columns to themselves, far 
tion till she saw who coidd longest preserve his tho greater part, either for want of durable 
own life. materials, or of art to disisise them, see their 

A thousand other claims and offers were exhi- edifices perish as they are towering to cotuple- 
bited and examined. I remarked, among this tion, and those few that tor a while attract the 


mighty multitude, that, of intellectual advan- 
tages, many had great exuberance, and few con- 
fessed any want; of every art there were a hun- 
dred professors for a single pupil ; but of ptiici* 
attainments, such as riches, honours, and prefer- 
ments, I found none that had too much, ($ut 
thousands and ten thousands that thought them- 
selves entitled to a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that old misers, and women 
married at the close of life, advertised their want 
of children ; nor was it uncommon for thdse who 
had a numerous offspring, to give notice of a son 
or daughter to be spax'ed ; but, though appear- 


eye of mankind, are generally weak in the foun- 
dation, and soon siiil^ by the saps of time. 

No place affords a more striking conviction of 
the vanity of human hoi>e8, than a public library ; 
for who can see the wall crowded on every side 
by mighty volumes, the w^orks of laborious me- 
ditation and accurate inquiry, now scarctdy 
known but by the catalogue, and preserved only 
to increase ^Jie pomx) of learning, without c(m- 
sideriiig how many hours liuve been wasted in 
vain endeavours, how often iiruiginatioti has 
anlicipatcd the praises of futurity, how many 
statues have risen to the eye of vanity, how many 


ances promised well on both sides, the bargain ideal converts have elevated zeal, how often wit 
seldom succeeded ; for theysotm lost their incli- jins exulted in the etenuil infamy of liis antago- 
nation to adopted children, and proclaimed their nists, and dogmatism has delghted in the gradual 
intcntlbns to promote some scheme of public cha- advances of his authority, the immutability ol 
rily: a thousand proposals were immediately his decrees, and tlwj pei pctuity of his power ? 


made, among which they hesitated till death 
precluded the decision. 

As 1 stood looking on tins scene of confusion, 
'Iruth condeipended to ask me, what was my 
business at her oflice? I was struck with the 
unexpected question, and awaked by my efforts 
to answev it 


- IVnit wnquam dedit 


JJwumentaJhrs tiufjora, quamfragili Itico 
aiarent superbi. , 

' lufiulting chance ne'er call'd with louder voice. 
On swelling mortals to bo proud no more. 

Of the innumerable authors whose perfor- 
mances*are thus treasured up in magnificent ob- 
scurity, mo^t arc forgotten, because they never 
deserved to be remembered, and owed the hon- 
ours which they once obtained, not to judgment 
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ot to g(!iifU 3 , W labour or lo avr, Imt lo tho pro- 
Jiidiw of fiction, tlio stratagem of iiitrigiio, or 
the aervility of uilulation, 

Nothhig Ih more common than to find men 
whose worhs are now totally neglected, men- 
tioned. with praises by their contemporaries, as 
the oracles of their age, and tlie legialatora of 
science. Curiosity is naturally excited, their 
volumes after long inquiry are found, but seldom 
reward tho laWir of the search* Every period 
of time has produced these bubbles of artificial 
fiunc, which are kept up awhile by the breath of 
fashion, and then break at emeo, and are annihi- 
lated. I'lie leame^ often be^vail the loss of an- 
cient writers whose ch^^'acters have siu'vivod 
tififeir works ; but, perhaps, if wc amid now n> 
trievo them, we should find them gmly the 
CiranviUini, ivlontagiios, JJtepneys, and Sheffields 
of their time, and wonder by what infatuation 
or caprice they could be raised to notice. 

It cannot, however, be denied that many 
have sunk into oblivion, whom it were u»lust 
fo number witli this despicable class. V'arioiis 
kinds of literary fanie seem destined various 
measures of duration. Some spread Lito exu- 
berance with a very speedy growth, but soon 
wither and decay ; some rise more slowly, but 
last long, IWn.'issua has its flowers of trnit- 
rdent tVagTunce, as well^as its oaks of towering 
height, and iifl laurels of <*ternal verdure. 

Among those whose reputation is exhausted 
in a short time by its own liiMiriance, arc tho 
writers who take od vantage of present incldcYits 
or characters nhieh wlvongly interest the pjis- 
woiis, and engage miivereal attention. It is 
not diffirult to obtain reader*^, >vh(‘ii wo discuss 
A question which everyone is desirous to un- 
derstand, wlii<‘h is debased in every asscmlily, 
and has divided tho nation into parlies; or 
when wo di.spl.iy tiic faults or virtues of Jiim 
whose public eoiuliiet has made almost every 
man his enemy or h'ls friend. 1il» the quick 
circulation of such productioift all the motives of 
Interest and vonity concur; the disputant en- 
larges his kium ledge, ihc zealot animates bis 
passion, and every men is d(vijr«u.i to inform 
iii»Ls.df eoncerning aftairs sb vehemently agitat- 
ed and variously repi>vs«nted. 

It is scarcely to be imagined, through how 
many subordinations of IntOroSt the ardour of 
party is diffused; and what maltilndes fancy 
themselves affected by every satire or panegyric 
oil a Tram of eminence* Whoever has, at any 
time, taken oi*casion to meirtiou lum with praise 
or bliunc, w^boever happens to love or hate any 
of hiiii luihei’enCs, aa he wishOs tff confirm his 
oplnhm, and to strengthen his party, will diU- 
geiitly pemse every paper from which Wie can 
bo|M» lor senti'oents like his own. An object, 
however frmaii in jt^ie.lf, if [dacedTkicar to ilie 
eye, will engiwh ail ib<» rays of light ; and a 
,tmiSiict ion, however swells into inuwi- 


I tanco when it presse.s immediattdy on our afcten 
tion. He th.^t shall peruse the political pAm. 
phlets of any past reign, will wonder why tliev 
were 80 eagerly read, or so loudly praised. 
Many of the performances which had power to 
inflame factions, and fill a kingdom with con- 
fusion, have now very little cffect^ipon a frigid 
critic; and the time is coming, when the com- 
IKisitions of later hirelings sh.aU lie equally dc- 
6X>isi»d. In proportion as those who write on 
temporary suhjeefs are exalted above their merit 
at first, they are afterwards depressed below it; 
nor can the brightest elegance of diction, or 
most artful subtility of reasoning, ho|H; for 
; miu'b esteem from those whose regard is no 
longer quickened by curiosity or pride. 

It is, indeed, tin fate of coiitrovei'lists, even 
when they contend tor philosophical or theo- 
logical truth, to be soon laid aside and slight- 
ed. Either the quGStii>n is decided, and thet^ 
is no more place for doubt and opposition ; or 
mankind despnir of understanding it, and grow 
weary of disturbance, content themselves with 
quiet ignorance, and refuse to he harassed wiih 
labours which they liave no hopes of rccompen.s- 
iiig with knowledge. 

The autiiors of new discoveries may .surely 
expect to be reckoned among tliose wliose vv rit- 
ing« ore secure of veneration : yet it often hap- 
pens that the general reception of a doctrim* ob- 
iscures the books in wliich it vva.s dcliwivd. 
Whci^ any tenet is generally received and 
adopted a« an incoutrovertibli* principle, we 
seldom look back lo the arguments ii]»ou which 
it was first established, or c:iii bear lliat ledious- 
«ess of deduction, and nuiltiplieity of evidence, 
by which its author was forced reconcile, it to 
piyjudicc, and fortify it in the weakness of 
/lovelty against ohsliuacy and envy. 

It i.s well known hi>w miieli of our x»liilo.so- 
phyis deriveii from Hoyle’s discovery of (he 
qualities of the air; yet of those who now 
adopt or enharge his tlicory, very few have read 
tho detail of his oxqieriineiUs. His name is, in- 
deed, reverenced ; but his works are neglected : 
w'« are contented to know, that he conquerwl 
his o}qionciits, without inquiring what cavils 
^fcrc produced against him, or by wliat proofs 
they were confuted. 

Some writers apply themselves to studies 
lK)iindle.ss and inexhaustible, as experiments and 
natural philosophy. Tlicse are always lost in 
successive compilations, as new advances are 
made, and fonner obseiwations bec,ome more 
familiar. Others sxieiid tlieir litres in remarks 
on language, or exphuialiouH of antlquilies, and 
only afford materials for lexicographers and 
commentators, who are tliemselvcs overwhelmed 
by subsequent collectors, that equally destroy the 
memory of 1;heir pridecessovH by amplification, 
trans{M)si1 ion, or lontracliou. E^ cry v w system 
of nature gives birth i.o a •^vvarxn of LXpt.»sit<.is 
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whose business Is to exjilalii an^l iJhistrate It, and 
who can hope to exist no Imiger than the roun- 
der of their sect pmsorves his reputation. 

There are, indeed, few kinds of compositiofi 
from which an author, however learned or in- 
genious, can hope a long continuance of fame. 
He who>has carefully studied human nature, 
and can well describe it, may with most reason 
flatter his ambition. Bacon, among all his pre- 
tensions to the regard of posterity, seems to 
have pleased himself cliiefly with his Essays, 
w/tir/i com4j home to mcn*s Imiiness and bosoms^ 
and of which, therefore, lie declares his expecta- 
tion, that they wiU live as long as books last. It 
may, however, satisfy an honest and benevo- 
lent. mind to have been useful, though less con- 
spicuous ; nor will he that extends his hope 
to liigher rewards he so much anxious to ohtaiii 
praise, as to discharge the duty which l*i-ovi- 
dence assigns him. 
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Alfernts igitvr conUndere vcrslbus amho 

Vapere : alteruos Musa tneminnse volebant. 

On themes alternate now the swains recite; 

The Muses in alternate themes delight 

L) l>iilAMON 

Amonci the various censures, which the un- 
avoidable comparison of my performance! with 
those of my predecessors has prod 11 (‘ed, there is 
none more general than that of uniformity. 
Many of my readers remark the ^vant of llmse 
changes of cohuirs, wliich fonnerly fed the at- 
tention with unexhausted novelty, and of that 
intermixture of subjects, or alternation of niali- 
ner, by whieli other writers I'elievcd weariness,* 
and awakened expectation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice 
of uniting gay and solejnn subjects in the same 
paper, because it seems absurd for an author to 
counteract himself^ to pre^ss at once with equal 
force upon both parts of the intellectual baJaiiee, 
or give medicines, which, like the double poison 
of Dryden, destroy the force of one another, 
have endeavoured sometimes to divert, an' 
fometimes to elevate; hut have imagined it a 
useless attempt to disturb merriment by solem- 
nity, or interrupt seriousness by drollery. Yet 
I shall this day publish two letters of very dif- 
ferent tendency, which I hope, like tragi-come- 
dy, may chance to please even when they are 
not critically approved. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

DEAR SIR, ^ 

TifouoH, as my mamma tells me, 1 am too 
young to talk at the table, 1 have great pleasure 


111 listening to the cenversatinii of learned men, 
cspeeinlly when they diMCoui*se of things which 
I do not understand ; and hayfij therefore, been 
of late {uirtlcularly delighted with many dis- 
putes about the alteralimi of the slyle^ u hicli, 
they say, is to be made by act of parliament. 

I One day when my mamma was gone out of 
; the room, I asked a very great scholar w'bat the 
I style was ? He told me, he was afraid 1 should 
hardly understand him when he informed me, 
that it was the stated and established method of 
imputing lime. It was not, indeed, likely 
that 1 should understand him ; for I never yet 
knew time computed in my life, n<»r can ima- 
gine why we should ,^6 at so much trouble to 
count what we cannot keep. He did not 
me whether we are to count the time past, or 
the time to come ; but 1 have considered them 
both by myself, and think it as fooli.sh to count 
time that is gone, as money that is spent ; and 
as for the time whh'h is to come, it only seems 
farther oil by counting ; and, therefore, when 
any pleasure is promised me, I alwaj^s think of 
the time as little as I can. 

I have since listened very attentively to every 
one that talked upon this subject, of whom the 
)^reater part seem not to niiderstand it better 
than myself; f<ir though they often hint how 
much the nation has been inistakt^t, and rejoice 
that we arc at last growing wls<»r than our an- 
cestors, I have never been able to discover from 
them, that any body has died sooner or been 
married later for counting time wrong; anil, 
therefore, I began to fancy that there was a 
great bustle with little consequence. 

At last two friends of my papa, Mr. Cycle 
and Mr. Starlight, being, it seems, both of 
liigh learning, and able to make an almanack, 
began to talk about the new style. Sweet Mr. 
Starlight— 1 am sure I sh<'ill love his iiatnc as 
long as I live; for he told Cycle roundly, with 
a fierce look, that we should never be right with- 
out a year of confusion. Dear j\lr. Kamblci*, 
did you ever hear any tiling so rhamiiug? a 
whole year of confusion ! When there has been 
a rout at mamma’s, I have tlioiight one night of 
confusion worth a thousand nights.of rest ; and 
if 1 can hut see a year of confu.sion, a whole 
year, of cards in one room, and dancings in 
I another, here a feast, and there a masquerade, 

I and plays, aud coathes, and hurries, and mes- 
' sages, and milliners, and raps at the door, and 
! visits, and frolics, and new fashions, 1 shall not 
care what they do with the rest of the time, nor 
whether they count it by the old style or the 
new ; for I am resolved to break loose from the 
nursery in the tumult, and play my part among 
the rest ; and it will be sii'ange If I cannot get a 
husband and a chariot in the year of confusion. 

Cycle, wliji is neither so young nor so hand- 
.some as Starlight, very gravely mjunUined, that 
all tho perplexity may be avoided bv leapinv 
B b 
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ov'<;r »‘levcn days in the rpj'Koning ; ftn<l, indeed, 
if it siiould come only to thiN, I think the new 
style is a delightna thiiiij; lor my mamma says 
I shall ffu to roupt wJjeu I am sixteni, and if 
they can hut (■(.iitrive often to leap over eleven 
drjys togellier, the months of resfraljjt will soon 
ho at an end. It is strange, that with all tJm 
plots that have been laid agaiiKst time, they 
rodhl never KiJI it hy inU (»f parliament before. 
Dear 8ir, if yon have any vote or interest, get 
them hut for ome to destroy tdeveii months, 
and then I shall be as old us some married 
holies. But this is desired only if you think 
t'u’y will not comi>ly with Mr. Starlight’s 
sehemc; for nothing s^irely could please line 
like a joar of confusion, when I shall no longer 
he fiM'd this hour to my pen, aiol the next to 
my needle, or wait at home for the dancing- 
master one day, and the next for the imisic- 
]n<..ster, hot rnn fn<7U hall to hail, and from 
driinv to driiin ; and spend all iny liinc without 
ta^ks, and without aeeount, and go mil without 
telling w hiiher, and coino home without regard 
to pre'.c,! ihed hours, or family-rules. ^ 

I urn, -Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 
I’kockrantia. 

Mk. UA^tin.F.a, 

1 WAS seized this mdrniiig wdih an unusual 
p<‘iiNi>eness, and Hinl. ng that hooks only sc^^od 
to heighten It, took a ramble into the. fudd.s. 
In hopes of relief and iuvigoratioii from the 
keenness of the air and briglitnesi, of the sun. 

Aa I wainlered wrapt up in thought, iny eyes 
wen sinnk witli the liospital for t lie rcerptioii 
of oPN.rt.'d infants, which I surveyed with 
pleasure, till, hy a natural train of sentiment, 
I began to reflect on the fate of the mothers. 
V'or to nliat shelter can they lly ? Only to the 
arms of their betrayer, which perhaps are now 
no longer opeti to receive them j mid then how 
quick must be the transition l^'oiu deluded virtue 
to shameless guilt, and from shameless guilt 
to hopeless wretchedness! 

I'he anguish that 1 felt loft me tio rest till I 
had, by }tiur means, addressed myself to the 
public on behalf of those forlorn creatures, the 
women of the town, whoso misery hero miuht 
satisfy the most rigorous censor, and whose 
participation of our comnum nature might 
lurely induce us to endeavour, at least, their 
preservation from eternal puiiLshment. 

rhcs»', were all once, if not virtuous, at Iciist 
innocent; and might still have continued hlame- 
h' ^ and easy, but for the arts and insinuations 
of th'.ive whose rank, fortune, or edification, 
favnifilitvl them ■witii means to corrupt or to de- 
lude them, i.et the libertine reflect a moment 
on the situation of that wcnoui^ wlip, being for- 
aaken by ber hetruyer, is i edooed to the ueces.sity 
^^ turning prrstrvitc I'oi bread, and judge of th'* 


ciioniiity of his guilt hy the evils wliich it pro* 
duces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow 
this dreadful course of life, with shame, horror, 
and regret; but where can they hope for refuge? 
“ The world is jiol ilurir friendt 7inr Ihe world's 
law.'' Their sighs, and tears, and groans, arc 
rriiuiiiai in the eye of their tyrants, the bully 
and the bawd, who fatten on their misery, and 
threaten them with want or a gaol, if they show 
the least design of escaping from their bondage. 

“ 'Jo wipe all tears from off all faces,” is a 
task too hard for mortals; but to alleviate mis- 
furifine.s is often within the most tlmind 
power: yet the opportunities which exery day 
affords elii tin ihedofhi 

beings are ovi'ilooked and neglected, with equal 
di.sregard of policy and gcsalness. 

There are places, indeed, set apnrt, to whit h 
these iiiihappy^ creatures may resort, when t)ie 
diseases of incontinence seizo upon them ; hut 
if they obtain a cure, to what are they red need? 
Eilly^r to return with the small remains of 
beauty to their former guilt, or perish in the 
streets with nakedness and hunger. 

How iVequenlly have toe gay and thought- 
less, in their evening frolics, seen a band of 
these miserable females, covered witii iMgs, 
sliivering with cold, and pining with hunger; 
and without either pitying their calamities, or 
reflecting upon the iTuelty of those who per- 
blips ^rst seduced them by caresses of fondness, 
or uiagnilii'ence of promises, go on to reduce 
others to ihe .«^aine wretchedness by the sumo 
means ? 

To stop the increase of this deplorable inullL- 
tude, is undoubtedly the flrst and most jire sing 
consideration. 'I'o prevent evil is the great end 
j of government, the end J'or wliich vigilance and 
severity are proi>erly employed. I5ut surely 
those whom passion or Interest have already de- 
praved, have some claim to eompassion, from 
beings equally frail and fallible with themselves. 
Nor will they long groan in tlieir present nfllic- 
tions, if none were to refuse them relief, but 
those that owe their exemption from the same 
distress only to their wisdom and their virtue. 
i?' I am, &c. 

Amicus. 
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Say ere aude^ 

fnvipe. yiveudi rectc qai prorogut horaniy 
Hustle us e\ I let at dum dejtuai amnis : at die 
l.ahUHV, ct lubetur in mnue voluhilis tn um. 


IV'f'in, be PoUl, anil venture to be wise ; 
He v.ho (lefeis Ibis work from day to da^ 
i ue. on a rivet *s bank expecting stay. 
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Till tlio wlmk* v liiclt s^ tj pM him, 1 c i 

Jjrjlir, j 

TU it lu.is, iind a** it riuis, fur will r,.n on. ! 

cow I KY. 

An ancient poet unreasonably discontented at | 
the preisent state of things, Yvhich the system ol* 
opiuioiis dlkli^ed him to represent in its worst 
lorm, has observed of the earth, ** that its fjreatcr 
part is covered by the uninhabitable ocean ; that 
of the rest some is encumbered with naked 
iiiountaiiis, and some lost under barren siinds ; 
some srorched with iiiiintermiltcd heat, and 
some petritied with perpetual frost; so that only 
a few regions remain fertile production of fruits, 
the pasture of cattle, and the accommodation of 
man.” 

Tlie same observation may be transferred to 
ilie time allotted us in our present state. When 
we have dedtieted all ih.at is absorbed in sleep, 
all that is Inevitably appropriated to the demands 
of nature, or irresistibly engi*osscd by the tyran- 
ny of custom ; all that passes iti regulating (he 
superficial decorations of life, or is given up in 
(he rccipro4‘atloiis of civility to the disiKisal of 
others; all that is torn from us by the violence 
of discfise, or stolen imperceptibly away by lass4> 
tude and languor ; we shall dud that pai‘t of our 
duration very small of which wc can truly c.'dl 
ourselves masters, or which we can spend Wholly 
at our own clioice. Many of our hours are lost 
in a rutatiim of petty cares, in a constant reciir- 
reiKc of the same ein]>loym(iiils ; many ^ our 
provisions for case or ha])piness are id ways ex- 
hausted by the present day ; and a groat part of 
our existence serves no other purpose, than that 
of enabling us to enjoy the rest. 

Of the few moments which are, left in our dis- 
posal, it may reasonably be expected, that vge 
should he so h'ugal, as to h‘t none of them .slip ^ 
from us without soiil^ equivalent ; and perhaps 
it might be found, that as th<*, earth, liowever 
straitened liy I’uclvs and waters, is capable of 
producing more than idl its inhabitants are able 
to consume, our lives, though mm h conli\a*ted 
by incidental distraction, would yi‘l afford us a 
large space vacant to the exercise of reason and 
virtue; that wc want not time, loit diligence, 
for great performances ; and that we stpiandet^, 
much of our allowance, even while we think it 
sparing and insuRicieiit. 

This natural and necessary comminution of 
our lives, perhajis, often makes us insensible of 
the negligence with wliich we sulfer them to 
hTnle away. We never consider ourselves as 
|N»ssessed at once of time suificient for any great 
doign, and therefore iudnlge oin*selves in furtiii- 
tons amusements. We think it uiiiiece.ssary to 
take an account of a few «ii]>eriiiimerary mo- 
ments, wliich, however omployetl, loold have 
piodnced Utile advantage, and whieli were i-x- I 
p.is. d to a ihoiKsuid chances ol (i.'.turkime and 1 
ni} tioiK I 


1 1 Is observable that, either by nature <u* by ha* 
bit, our faculties are fitted to images of a certain 
extent, to wliieh we adjust great, things l»y divi- 
sion, and little things by accumulation. Of ex- 
tensive surfaces we can only take a snrvi'y, as 
the parts succeed one anothci' ; and atoms w e 
cannot perceive till they are united into iiihsch. 
Thus we break the vns>t periods of time into cen- 
turies and years ; and thus, if wc would know 
the amount of momenta, wc must agglomerate 
them into da 3 ^s and weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our parsimonioiH 
ancestors have informed us, that the fatal waste 
of fortune is by small expenses, by tlni profusions 
oi sums too little singly to alarm our caution, 
and whicli we never suffer ourselve.i to consider 
togetber.** Of the same kind is the prodigality 
of life ; he that hopes to look back hereafter with 
satisfaction upon past years, must learn to know 
the present value of single minutes, and endeav- 
our to let no jurtide of time fall useless to the 
ground. 

It is usual for those who are advised to the 
attaiinne^^t of any new qua] ideation, to look up- 
on themselves as required to ck.mge the general 
^owseof their conduct, to dismes busiijei<s, ami 
exclude i>lcasure, and to devote their days and 
nights to a particular atteution. Ihit all com- 
mon degrees of cxcelleijce are attainable at a 
lower price; he that should steadily and reso- 
lutely assign to any scieijce oi* language thosti 
interstitial vacancies which intervene in tiic most 
crowded variety of divirsioii or emploj^rnent, 
would find every day iieiv Irradiations of know- 
ledge, and discover how much more is to be 
hoped from frequency and perseverance, than 
from violent efforts and sudden desires ; efforts 
which are soon remitted when they encounter 
dilliculty, and desires, which if they are indulged 
too often, will shake off the authority of reason, 
and range capj'iiiously fri^m one object to 
another. « 

The disposition to defer every important de- 
sign to a time of leisure, and a state of settled 
uniformity, proceeds gener:illy from a false esti- 
mate of the human powers. If we exee])t those 
gigantic and stiijs'iidous irttelligeuci*s \>lio are 
said to grasp a system by ititnition, and bound 
forward from one scries of conclusions to jinotliev, 
without regular steps through intenuedjate pro . 
positions, tlie most siicci'ssful students make their 
advances in knowledge by short flights, between 
each of which the mind may lie at rest. For 
every single act of progiessiou a short time 
is sufficient; and it is only nece«ssary, that 
whenever that lime is afforded, it be well em- 
ployed. 

Few .juinds will be long confined to severe 
laborious meditiition ; and when a successful at- 
t;uk on kno'ijiledge has bi t u made, ibc student 
vrrn-.'.ii v liimselt' with tlie ct.nteinplatioii of his 
cdiqocMs, and foj bears another incursiuji, till 
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lh« i»«*\v*a<*q aired truth has hrrume familiar, i 
and iti» curiosily cuHh npoii him for fresh gratl- ^ 
licatioiiM. Wlitithcr tlir time of intmnisaiou Is 
epent in rompitny, or in solitude, in necessary 
business, or in voluntary levities, the under- 
standing is equally abstrueted from the object of 
inquiry; but perhaps if it be detained by occu- 
pations less plctising, it returns again to study 
with greater alacrity, than when it is glutted 
with ideal pleasures, and surfeited with iiifem- 
perance of application. He that will not suffer 
himself to he discouraged hy fancied impossibil- 
ities, may sometimes lind his abilities invigo- 
rated by the necessity of exerting them In short 
/ntervah, ns the force of^ current is increased 
by the contraction of its channel. 

From some cause like this it has \Srohahly 
proceeded, iliat among those who have contrU 
huted to the advaucciui'nt of learning, many 
have risen to eminence in opposition to all the 
obstacles which external circumstances could 
place in their way, amidst the tumult of busi- 
ness, the distresses of poverty, or the dissipa- 
tions of a wandering and unsettled atatc. A 
great pai’t of the life of Frasmus was one con- 
tinual peregrination ; ill supplied with the gift%| 
of fortune, and led from city to city, and from 
kingdom to kingdom, hy the hopes of patrons 
and pndennent, hopes which always flattered 
and always ilcceived him ; he yet found means, 
by unslmken constancy, and a vigilant improve- 
ment of those hours, which, in tlie midst of the 
most restless activity, will remain unengaged, 
to write more than another in the same condi- 
tion would have hoped to r^ ad. Compelled hy 
warn to attendance and solicitation, and so much 
versed in common life, that he has transmitted 
to us the most perfect delineation of the man- 
ners of bis ege, be joined to his knoudedge of 
t lie world, such application to books, that he 
will stand for ever in the first rank of literarj- 
liei’Ocs. Ilfjw this proficiency wdfe obtained he 
sufficiently discovers, by informing us, that the 
** Praise of Folly, one of his most celebrated 
performances, was composed by him on his road 
to ItJiiy; ve totum iilud teinpus gvo equofuil in- 
ddtmduruf i/liimUisfabitlis tercretur jleat the hours 
which he was obliged to spend on horsduu'k 
should he tattled away without regard to litera- 
ture. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, 
that /fVflc ti'fjs his estate j an estate, indeed, which 
will pnvduce nothing without cultivation, but 
will always abundantly r(*pay the labours of in- 
<p..stry, and satirtfy the most extensive desires, 
if no part of it be suffered lo lie waste hy ncgli- 
gency, to he overrun uith noxious plants, or laid 
out for show rather than for use. * 
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Gratvm tstf quod 2io£t lit chctnjio^nt toque ttvdu*i 
Si fads t ut^mtrm sU itfont'us, utUu\ agris^ 
l/tilis et bcllorum, et parLs rebus a^entiis. 
Plurhmim enirn intercrit quibus atllbiis, ct quibits 
hUHC tu 

Monbus instituns* • jvv. 

Grateful the gift! a member to the state, 

If you that member useful shall create ; 

Train’d both to war, and, when the war shall 
As fond, as fit t' improve tlie arts of peare. 

For much it boots which way you train your boy, 
The hopeful object of your future joy. 

ILPHINSTUN 

TO THE KAMBLER. 

Sin, 

Though you seem to hare taken ft view suffi- 
ciently extensive of the miseries of life, and 
ha\’e employed much of your Kperululioii on 
monrnfid subjects, you have not yet exhausted 
the whole stock of human infelicity. There is 
still fc species of wTetchedness which escapes 
your observation, though it might supply you 
with many sage remarks, and salutary cautions. 

I cannot but imagine the start of attention 
awakened hy this welcome hint ; and at this in- 
stant see the Rambler snuffing his candle, rub- 
bing his spectacles, stirring his fire, locking out 
Interruption, and settling himself in his easy 
chair, that he may enjoy a new calamity with- 
out dittiirhance. For, whether it be that con- 
tinued sickness or misfortune has acquainted 
you only with the bitterness of being ; or that 
you imagine noun hut yourself able to discover 
what I suppose has been seen and felt by all the 
inhabitants of the world ; whether you intend 
yi»ar writings as antidotal to the levity and 
'merriment with which your rivals endeavour 
to attract the favour of the public; or fancy that 
you have some particular powers of dolorous 
declamation, and ivarble out your ffroans with un- 
common elegance or energy ; it is certain that, 
whatever be your subject, melancholy for the 
most part bursts in upon your speculations, 
your gayety is quickly overcast, and, though 
your readers may he flattered with hopes of 
pleasantry, they are seldom dismissed but with 
heavy heaits. 

That I may therefore gratify you with ar 
imitation of your own syllables of sadness, 1 wiP 
inform you, that I was condemned by some dis- 
astrous influence to he an only son, born to tlie 
apparent prospect of a large fortune, and allotted 
to ray parents at that time of life, when satiety 
of common diversions allows tlic mind to in- 
dulge parental affection with gicater intense- 
ness. My birth was celebrated by the tenants 
with feasts^ and dances, and bagpipes ; congrotii- 
latioris were sent from every family within ten 
miles round; and my parents disetxered in uiy 
tirsl fricfc suih tokens of future \iih.e and un- 
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that tli<*y di't-lai'etl tbf'inselvos 
d«.‘l<*rmjnrtd to devote the remaiiiii)^ part of 
life to my happiuess aiid the increase of their 
estate. 

'I'he abilitic^s of my father and mother were 
not perceptibly unetjual, and education had 
(liven iieitlier much advantage over the other. 
'J'liey had both kept good comi)any, rattled iu 
rharioia, glittered in playhouses, and danced at 
court, and were both expert in the games that 
were in their time called in as auxiliaries 
against the intrusion of thought. 

When there is sxivh a i>arity between two 
jkcrsons associated for life, the dejection which 
the husband, if ho be not completely stupid, 
must al waj’s suffer for wfiut of superiority, sinks 
him to suhmissiveness. My matmna therefore 
governed the family without control ; and ex- 
cept that my father still retained some authority 
ill the stables, and now and thou, after a super- 
nuinerary bottle, broke a looking-glass or China 
dish to prove his sovereignty, the wholo course 
of the year was regulated by her directimn, the 
servants received from Jier all their orders, .and 
the tenants were contiimed or dismissed at her 
discretion. ^ 

She therefore thought herself entitled to the 
Kiipcrint.endatice of her son’s education; tuid 
when my father, at the instigation of the par- 
son, faintly proposed that I should he 8e,iit to 
school, very positively tohl him, that she tdiould 
not suflcr so fine a child to be ruined ; that she 
never knew any boys at a grammar-scluKil that 
could come into a room without blushing, or 
sit at the table without some awkward uneasi- 
ness ; that they were always putting themselves 
into danger hy iKiistcrous plays, or vitiating their 
behaviour with mean company ; and that.* fur 
her part, slic would rather follow me to the 
grave, than see me tear my clothes, and hang 
down my head, and sneak, about with dirty 
sfioes and blotted fingers, tny liair uiipowlered, 
and iny hat uru'oeked. 

My father, who had no other end in his pro- 
posed than to appear wise and manly, soon ac- 
quiesced, since 1 w;is not to live by my learn- 
ing ; for indeed he had known very few stu- 
dents that had not some stiffness in their man- 
ner. They tberefoi*e agreed that a domestic 
tutor should be procured, and hiretl an honest 
gentleman of mean conversation and nan'ow 
Mmtiments, but whom, having passed tJie com- 
mon forms of literary education, they implicitly 
concluded qualitied to teach all that was to be 
learned from a scholar. He thought himself 
Bufiiciently exalted by being placed at the same 
(able with his pupil, and had no other view 
than to ptM'petuate his felicity by the utmost 
flexibility of submission to all^my mother’s 
opinions and caprices. He frequeiilly look 
away iry book, lest 1 should mope wilh too 
much application, chaigcd me never to write 
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tvl bout tuniiiig I p luy ruOIe'f, and generally 
brnsbed my coat before he dismissed me into 
the parlour. 

He had no occasion to complain of too bur- 
densome an employment ; for my mother very 
judiciously considered, that 1 was not likely to 
grow politer in his company, and suffered in« 
not to pass any more time in his apartment 
than my lesson required. When 1 was sum- 
moned to my task, she enjoined me not to get 
any of my tutor’s w^ays, wdio was seldom men- 
tioned before me hut for x>rai'tic.es to be avoided, 
1 was eveiy moment admonished not to lean on 
my chair, cross my legs, or swing my hands like 
tny tutor ; and once «iy mother very seriously 
deliberated upon his total dismission, because I 
began, idie said, to learn his manner of sticking 
on my hat, and had liis t)eiid iu my slioulders, 
and his totter in my gait. 

Such, however, was her care, that I escapeil 
ail fheso depravities; and when I was only 
twelve yeai*s old, had rid inystdf of every ap- 
pearance of childish diilidence. I was celebrat- 
ed round the country for the petulance of my 
remarks, and the quickness of my replies; and 
many a scholar, five years older than myself, 
have 1 dashed into ,:oii fusion by the stead iuess 
of my countenance, silenced l>y my ivadiness of 
repartee, and tortured with envy by the address 
with which I picked up a fan, presented a snuff 
box, or received an empty te;i-cup. 

At fourteen 1 was completely skilled in all 
the niceties of dress, and I could not only 
enumerate all the variety of silks, and distin- 
guish the product of a Trench loom, but dart 
rnyeyt through a numerous company, and ob- 
serve every deviation from the iTigning mode. 
1 Wits universally skilful in all the changes of 
cxi»enslve finery; but as every one, they say, has 
soinetliing to which he is j>arlicijlarly born, 
was eminently knowing in Ilrussids lace. 

The next year saw me adviiiiced to the trust 
and power of rfdjusliiig the ceremonial of an 
assembly. All received their jairtners from my 
band, and to me every stj-ar/ger ajtplied for in- 
troduction. My heart now di^sdained the in- 
structions of a tutor, who was rewarded with it 
small annuity for life, and left me qualified, in 
my own opinion, to govern myself. 

In a short time I cume to j^ondon, and as my 
father was well known among the higher classes 
of life, soon ohtitiiied admissiott to the most splen- 
did assemblies and most crowded card- tables. 
Here 1 found myself universally caressed and 
applauded : the ladies praised the fancy of my 
clothes, the beauty of niy form, and the softness 
of my voice ; endeavoured iu every place to force 
tln*m«elves to my notice ; and invited by a thou- 
sand oblique solicitations, my attendance to the 
])la)bm)se* and my salutations in the park. 1 
was now happy to the utmu..t extcnlof iny 
('■pllen ; I passed t\ cry morning in dms, every 
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afltcrrioofi in visits, and every niglu in some seleet 
aasexnlilics, whci'e neither rare nor Kiiouled^^e 
were suffered to molest ns. 

After a few years, however, lliese delights be- 
came familiar, and 1 had leisure to look round 
me with more attention. 1 then found that my 
flatterers had very little power to relieve the 
languor of satiety, or recreate weariness, by va- 
ried amusement ; and therefore endeavoured to 
enlarge the sphere of my pleasures, and to try j 
what satisfaction might be found in the society i 
of men. 1 will not deny the mortlhcation with 
which I perceived, that every man wliose name 
J had begird mentioned with resjiect, received 
me with a kind of tenderness, nearly bordering*; 
on compassion ; and that those whose reputation 
was not well eshiblishcd, thought it nectfcsary to 
Justify their understandings, by treating me with 
contempt. Ono of these witlings elevated his 
crest, by asking me in a full coffee-house 
price of jiatchcs; and another whispered that he 
wondered why Miss h'lisk did not keep me that 
afternoon to watcli her squirrel. 

When I found myself thus hunted %om all 
masculine conversation by those who were them- 
selves barely admitted, 1 returned to the ladies, | 
and resolved to dedicate iny life to their service 
and their pleasure. But 1 find that I have now 
lost my charms. Of those with whom 1 enter- 
ed the gay world, some are marricMl, some have 
retired, and some have so much changed their 
opinion, that they scarcely pay any regard to my 
civilities, if there is any other man in the place, 
j'hc new flight of beauties to whom I have made 
my addresses, suffer me to pay the treat, and 
then titter with boys. So that I now find my- 
self welcome only to a few gi'ove ladies, who 
unacquainted w'ith all that gives either use or 
dignity to life, are content to pass their lioiirs ' 
between their bed and their cards, without «s- I 
teem from the old, or reverence from llie young. 

I cannot hut thirik^ Mr. Rambler, that I have 
reason to complain j for surely the females .Might 
to pay some regard to the Jige of him wliose yjuth 
was passed in endeavours to please tliem. They 
that encourage folly in the boy, have no right ,u 
punish it in the man. ^^'et 1 find that, tliongli 
they lavish their fii-st fondness upon perlnchs 
and gayety, they soon transfer their regard to 
other qualities, and ungratefully abandon their 
adorers to dream out theii' last y'eai's in stupidity 
and contempt. 

1 am, &c. 

rLuaJENTULUS. I 


Aft qua nut icitUtut pt <i f.enlh g,uudiu rUUt 
; tc curruul puriUr vayla^ ct cttpunriu rulupitti 


We through tin# of lift! oue Lord obey ; 
W'^hosiJ light atjd grace uncrnwg, lead the x\ay. 
Ry hope aud faith hci ore of faturo Lli a. 

Gladly the joyd of privseut life wo miss ; 
Forbaflled mortals ntill attempt iu vain, 
Fresent and future bliss at once to gain. 


lUt,] Satwiibav. Aran G, 17 i)l. 

.If Hohh rifa' 'io\iittu/n t^uan 

f.UA iti'r 

Sfi'Ul MqviM 
futurut 


[ That to please the Lord and father of the uni- 
verse, is the supreme interest of created and de- 
pendent beings, us it is easily proved, has been 
universally' confessed ; and since till rational 
agents are conscious of having neglected or vio- 
lated the duties prescriiied to them, the fear of 
being rejected, or punislied by (hid, has always 
burdened the human mind. Tlie e>piution of 
crimes, and renovation of the forfeited hopes ot 
Divine favour, therefore constitute a large juirt 
of every religion. 

The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or arti- 
fice and interest tolerated in tii» iliffereut parts 
of the world, however they may sometimes re- 
l^roach oi’ degrade humanity, at least sliow the 
gcncriil consent of all ages and nations in their 
opinion of the placability of the Divine nature. 
That God will forgive, may, indeed, be estafdish- 
ed as the first and fundamental truth of religion ; 
for, though the knowledge of his existence is the 
origin o# philosophy, yet, without the belief of 
bis mercy, it w'^ould have little influence upon 
our moral conduct. There could be no prospuct 
of enjoying the protection or regard of him, 
whom tlic least deviation from rectitude made 
inexorable for ever ; and every man would iia- 
tiiridJy withdi'aw his thoughts from tlie contem- 
plation of a (A ealor, whom he iiiunt consider as 
a governor too pure to he jileased, and Uw severe 
to he pacified ; .as an enemy infinitely wise, and 
infinitely powerful, whom he eiMild neither de- 
ceive, escape, nor resKt. 

Where there is no hope, there can he no en- 
d^vour. A constant and unfailing obedience is 
above the reach of terrestrial diligence ; and 
therefore the progress of life could only have 
lH*eii the natural descent of negligent despair 
from crime to crime, had not the universal per- 
suasion of forgiveness, to he obtained by proper 
means of reconciliation, recalled those to tin 
paths ol virtue whom their ]>fvssioiis had solid t4‘d 
aside; and animated to new attempts, and lirm- 
er perseverain-e, tliose whom ditficulty had dis- 
couraged, or negligence sunu'ised. 

Iu times and regions so disjoined from each 
other, that there can scarcuy he imagined any 
communication of sentiments either by loin- 
nierce or tradition, has prevailed a general aisd 
nilifonn cxjieclation of i>ropitiating God by cor ■ 
piMMl auslu'ities, of aiiticip.'King his \ciigenme 
by voiunlary inllb tlens, and appear-ting his jus 
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tico by aspo<»(Iy an<J (‘Tx'orful Nubmivsioii lo a lints putigeiioy of remorse. lie who is fully con- 
peiKilty, when ii(jii*ater is inrurred. | vinred Ihat ho sulfers by his own failure^ can 

Incorporated minds will al ways ire! some in- ! never ibrhear lo Ivaoc back his miscarriage to 
filiation towards exterior acts and ritual oh- j its first cause, to image to himself a contrary be- 
HiTvances, Idea-s not represented by sensible haviour, and to form involuntary resolutions 
ol)jecr,s are fleeting, valuable, and evanescent, against the like fault, even when he knows that 
\V e are not able to judge of the degree of eon- ho shall never again have the power of eoininit- 
»ieti(ui which operali'd at any parlicular time ting it. Danger, considered as imminent, na- 
iipoii our ow n llionghts, but as it is recorded by turally produces such trepidations of impatience 
Muno certain and definite eflect. lie that re- as leave all hiunaii means of safety behind them: 

> iews Ills life in order to determine the probo- he that has once caught an alarm of terror, is 
liilityof his acceptance with (lod, if he could every moment sei:;ed with useless anxieties, ad- 
oiice csialdish the necessary pr<»]>ortion between ‘ ding one security to aiiotber, trembling with 
crinu‘s and sufl'erings, nnght sei urely rest ii|»oii sudden doubts, and di^tracted by tlic perpetual 
performance of the expiation j but, while , dcciirrence of new cS;pedients. If, therefore, 
safely r< mains the reward only of mental purity, ' he whose crimes have deprived him of the fa- 
he is alw'ays afraid lest he should decide too ! vuur of •^iod, can reflect upon his conduct with- 
^iioii in his ow'ii favour, lest he shoubl not have out disturbance, or cun at will banish the re- 
fclt the iKings of true contrition ; Jest he should flection ; if he who considers himself sis sus- 
mistake satiety for detestation, or imagine that i pended over the sibyss of eternal piTdition only 
his passions siro subdued when they sire only [ by the thresid of life, which must soon part by 
elecping. j its own weakness, and which the wing of every 

rrmn this natural and reasonable diflMence : minute may divide, can east his eyes round him 
au)se, in humble and timorous i»iety, a disposi- | Mdihouti'shuddiudfig with horror, or panting 
lion to eonfound penance with repentance, to' with security ; what can he judge of himself, 
repose on human determinations, and lo receil c I but that he is not yet awakmed to suflieieiit 
from some juditaal sentence the slated and re- conviction, since every loss is more lamented 
gular assignment of r«conciliatory jiairi. \Vc than the loss of the Divine favour, and every 
arc never willing to be without resource: we danger more dreaded Ihuu the danger of fltial 
seek ill tlie Knowledge of others a succour for condemnation? 

our own lgnoran<e, and are ready to trust any | Uctirement from the cares and pleasures of 
♦ hat will undertake to direct us when w? have I the w'Oiid has been often recoin moudi*d as use- 
no contideiire in ourselves. I fill to repentance. TJiisat least is evidence, that 

'Jiiis desire to ascertain by some outward j every one retires, whenever ratiocination and 
marks the state of the soul, and this willingness ; recollection are required on other occasions ; 
to calm the consiiencc by some settled method, | and surely the retrospci:t of lifc,tho diseutaiigle- 
havc ]»rodin*ed, as they are diversified in their i ment of actions comjdicatcd with inuuiiieniblc 
eirccts by various tempers and principles, most j circumstances, and diffused in various relations, 
of the disquisitions and rules, the doubts and the discovery of the i>rimary movements of the 
solutions, that have embarrassed the doctrine of heart, and the extirpation of lusts and appetites 
repentance, and perplexed tender and flexible deeply rooted and widely spread, may be allow- 
minds with innumerable scruples coiici ruing ed to demUlid some sciajssion from sport and 
the necessary measures of sorrow, and axlcqiiate noise, and busiucils and folly. Some suspension 
degrees of siilf-abhoiTence ; and these rules, cor- of common affairs, some pause of temporal pain 
rupted by fraud, or debased by credulity, havey and pleasure, is doubtless necessary to him that 
by the common resiliency of the mind from one^ deliberates for eternity, who is forming the only 
extreme to aninhev, incited others to an open plan in which miscarriage cannot be repaired, 
contempt of all subsidiary ordinances, all pru- and examining the only quCvStion in which mis- 
deulial caution, and the whole discipline of re- take cannot be rectified. 

guUitcd piety. Austerities and mortifications are means by 

Uepentance, however difficult to be practised, which the mind is invigorated and roused, by 
if it be exidaineil without superstition, easily which the attractions of pleasure are interrupt- 
understood. llejy'ntance is tlie rdinquishmerU of ed, and the chains of sensuality are broken. It 
(my jri'cu live, from tlw cmwiclion that it has offended is ohscrveil by one of the fathers, that /«? la/w rc^ 
Gi)d. Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety, are pro- strains himsiff in the use of things laufid,unU nffoer 
perly not iiarts, but adjuncts of repentance; yet encroach ujxm things forbidden. Abstinence, if 
they are too closely eoiuiected wdth it to be easi- nothing more, is, at least, a cautious retreat 
ly separated ; for they not only mark its sin- from tlie utmost verge of permission, and con- 
cerity, but promote its cflicacy. , fci*8 that seturity which cannot he reasonably 

No man coinmils any act of negligence or hoped by him that dares always to hover over 
obdiniMjy, by which his safety or happiness in the precipice of destruction, or delights to ap- 

this world is endangered, without feeling the proach the pleasures w’hlch he knows it fatal U 

I 
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; mtUke*- Austerity is t)te pro{H'r niitidofe to 
wludulgenoe} the diV^ses of mind wa well as 
lire cured by contraries, and to cuiitraries 
; vW shoti^gfreadily have recourse, if we (beaded 
guilt as dread pain. 

.The com^etion and siun o( re{>entance Is a 
pimtge of life*. That sorrow which dictat(»» no 
.^itiou, that fear which does not quicken <mr 
escape, that austerity which fails to rectify our 
affections, are and unavailing. But sor- 
rew and terror must naturally precede reforma- 
tion! for what other cause can produce it ? lie, 
thereff>re, that feels himself alarmed by his con- 
i dence, anxious for the attainment of a better 
state, and aflllcted by*the memory of his pa^ 
liiults, may justly conclude, that the great work 
of repentance is begun, and hope hy ratirement 
and prayer, the natural and religious means of 
stRmgthoning his cunvictioii, to impress upon 
his mind such a sense of tlie Divine presence, 
as may overiJower the blandishments of secular 
delights, and enable him to advance from one 
degree of holiness to another, till death slifUi set 
him free from doubt and contest, n^'sery and 
temptation. 

What better can we do, than prostrate fall * 
Before him reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly oar faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Watering tlie ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow uufcignM, and Uumillatiou meek f 
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Disaster always waits on eaily wit. 

It has been observed by long experience, that 
late springs produce the greatest plenty. 'J'he 
delay of blooms and fragrance, of verdure and 
breezes, is for the most imrt liberally recom- 
pensed by the exulnTance and fecundity of the 
ensuing seasons; the blossoms which iie con- 
cealed till the yt$ar is advanced, and the suu is 
higti, escape those chilling blasts, mni mK'turnal 
frosts, which are oftevi fatal to early luxuriance, 
prey upon the first smiles of vernal beauty, de- 
stroy the feeble principles of vegetable life, in- 
tercept the fruit in the germ, and beat down the 
dowers utiopcned to the ground. 

I am afraid there is little hope of persuading 
the youngr and sprightly part of my i*ead(;rs, 
upon whom the spring naturally foms my at- 
tention, to learn, from the great process of na- 
ithe difference between diligence and hurry, 
between speed and precipitation; to prosecute 
tbeir design with oalmiiess, to watch t^e con- 
of opportunity, und endeavour to find 
menkfiOttlt wideb they cannot make. 

entenpriso and. hope: hav- 
qi 'Comparing our fore® with 


f^NTo. 1 1 1 

any opposing powder, we naturally form pro 
\ siimptiims in onr own favour, and imagine tout 
' ohstriiction and iinpedimeiit will give way be- 
fore us. The first repulses rather infiamc ve- 
hemence tlian teach prudence; a bravo and gen- 
erous mind is long before it suspects its own 
weakness, or submits to sap the difficulties 
which it expected to subdue by storm. Before 
disappointments have enforced the dictates of 
philosophy, we believe it in our power to short- 
en the interval between tlie first cause and the 
last effect; we laugh at the timorous dedays of 
plodding industry, and fancy that, by increas* 
ing the fire, wc can at pleasure accelerate the 
‘ projection. 

At our entrance into the world, when health 
and vigour give us jiiir promises of time sufii- 
cient fur the regular maturation of our schemes, 
and a long enjoyment of our ax;quisitions, we 
are eager to seize the present moment; we pluck 
every gratification within onr reach, without 
j suffering it to ripen into ]>ei’fertioii, and crowd 
1 all til# varieties of delight into a narrow coni- 
! pass ; but age seldom fails to change our con- 
duct ; we grow negligent of time in pro}><»rliori 
as we have less remaining, and suffer the lost 
})art of life to steal from us in languid prepara- 
tiouB for future undertakings, or slow ap- 
proaches to remote advantages, in weak iiopcs 
of some fortuitous (MumiTenco, or drowsy equi- 
librations of undetermined counsel: whether it 
be thabthe aged, having tasted the pleasures of 
man's condition and found them delusive, be- 
come less anxious for their attainment ; or that 
frequent miscarriages have d(*pressed them to 
despair, and frozen them to inactivity ; or that 
death sh(»cks them more as it advances u]Kni 
th^, and they are afraid to remind themselves 
yf their d(;cay, or to discover to their oivu hearts, 
that the time of trilling is past. 

A perpetual conflict with natural desire's 
seems to be tbe lot of our present state. I n 
youth wc reMiuire something of the tardiness 
and frigidity of age ; and in age wc must labour 
to recal the fire and impetuosity of youth ; in 
'^outh we most learn to expect, and in age to 
enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not 
I easily to he borne at a time wb(*n evei’y id(?a ut 
gratification fires tbe blood, and fiashes on the 
fancy ; whtMi the heart Is vtuiaiit to every fresh 
form of delight, and has no rival engagements 
to withdraw it fiv>m the impoitiinities of a new 
desire. Yet, since the fear of missing what we 
seek, must always be proportionable to the hap- 
piness expected from possessing it, the passions, 
even in this tcmpestuotis state, might be soine- 
w^hat moderated by frequent inculcation of the 
mischief of temerity, and the hazard of losing 
that which Ve endeavour to seize befoi% our 
time. 

lU that too early aspires to honours, mv>i 
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resoiv« ^0 encounter not only the opfioNition of i lunonir tlie ladies whom pnidence or modest; 


Intemt^ but the nianj*iiity of envy. He that is 
too eager to be rich, generally endangers his tor- 
tune in wild adventures and uncertain pmjects ; 
and he that hastens too speedily to reputation, 
often raises his character by nrtiiices and falla- 
cies, decks himself in colours which quickly 
fade, or in plumes which accident may shake 
off, or competition pluck away. 

The danger of curly eminenra; has been extend- 
ed by some, even to the gifts of nature ; and an 
opinion lias been long conceived, that quickness 
of invention, accuracy of judgment, or extent of 
knowledge, apjH'aring before the usual time, pre- 
sage a short life. Kven those who are less in- 
clined to form general conclusions, fi‘om instan- 
ces which by their own nature must be rare, 
have yet been inclined to prognosticate no suit- 
able progress from the first sallies of rapid wits ; 
hilt have observed, that after a short effort they 
either hotel* or faint, and suffer themselves to he 
surpassed by the e^en and regiUai* jierseverance 
of slower understfaiidinga. „ 

It frequently happens that applause abates 
diligence. Whoever finds himself to have per- 
formed more than was demanded, will he con- 
tented to spfU'e the labour of unnecessary per- 
fonnaitc4;s, and sit down to enjoy at case his 
superfluities of honour. lie whom success has 
made confident of his ubJlities, quickly claims 
the privilege of negligence, and looks contemptu- 
ously on the gradual advances of a rival, ^ivhom 
lie imagines himself able to leave behind when- 
ever he shall again summon his force to the con- 
test. But long intervals of pleasure dissipate 
attention, and weaken constancy ; nor is it easy 


I have made most eminent, who has ever com- 
jilaiiied of the inconveniences of an amiable 
form? or would have purchastMl safety by tlie 
loss of charms ? 

Neither gi*acc of person, nor vigour of under* 
standing, are to be regarded otherwise than as 
bles-siugs, as means of happiness indulged by the 
Supreme Benefactor ; hut the advantages of 
j either may be lost by too much eagerness to ob- 
tain them. A thousand beauties in their first 
blossom, by an imi>rudent exposure to the open 
world, have suddfuily withered at the blast of 
infamy ; and men who might have subjected new 
'^'egionstothe emigre of learning, have been lured 
i by the praise of their first jiroductions from aca- 
demic?!] retirement, and wasted their days in vice 
and rlepeiidance. Hie virgin who too soon as- 
pirin "io celebrity and conquest, perishes by child- 
ish vanity, ignorant credulity, or guiltless indis- 
! cretion. I'he genius who co-tches at laurels and 
preferment before his time, mocks tlie hopes that 
he liad excited, and loses those years which 
might lyive been most usefully employed, the 
years of youth, of spirit, and vivacity. 

It is one of the innumerable absurdities of 
I pride, that we are never more impatient of di- 
rection, than in lhat pjirt of life w'hen we need 
it most ; we are in haste to meet enemies whom 
we have not strength to overcome, and to under- 
take tasks which we cannot perform * and as he 
that once miscai'ries does not easily persuade 
mankind to favour another attempt, an ineffec- 
tual struggle for fame is often followed by per- 
petual obscurity. 


for him that bus sunk from diligence into sloth, 
to rouse out of his lethargy, to recollect his no- 
tions, rekindle his curiosity, and engage withliis 
former ardour in the toils of study. 

Bven that friendship which intends the re- 
Avard of geiiju.s too often tends to obstruct Itj 
The pleasure of being caressed, distinguished, 
and admired, easily seduces the student from 
literary solitude. He is ready to follow the call 
which summons liim to hciu* his own praise, <md‘^ 
which, perhaps, at once flutters his appetite with 
certainty of pleasures, and his ambition with 
hopes of patronage ; pleasures which he con- ^ 
ceives inexhaustible, and hopes which he has ^ 
not yet learned to distrust. 

Tliese evils, indeed, are by no means to he 
imputed to nature, or considered as inseparable 
from an early display of uncommon abilities. 
They may be certainly escaped by prudence and | 
resolntion, and must therefore bo recounted ra- 
ther as consolations to those who are less liber- 
ally endowed, than as discouragements to such 
as are horn with uncommon qualities. Beauty 
U well known to draw after it the persecutions 
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Jn mea lesanas habui dispmdta t'irest 
Et valui fcenas fortis in ipse mcas. ovn 

Of strength pernicious to myself 1 boAst ; 

The powerto* I have were given me to my cost. 


We are taught by Celsus, that health Is best pre- 
served by avoiding settled habits of life, and 
deviating sometimes into slight aberrations from 
tlie laws of medicine ; by varying the proportions 
of food and exercise, inteiTuptiug the succesions 
of rest and labour, and mingling hardships with 
indulgence. The body, long accustomed to 
stated quantities and uniform periods, is disor- 
dered by the smallest irregularity ; and since we 
cannot adjust every day by the balance or baro- 
meter, it is fit sometimes to depart from rigid 
accuracy, that we may he able to comply witK 
necessary affairs, or strong inclinations. He 
ilmt top long observes nice punctualities, con- 
demns himself to voluntary imbecility, and will 
not long escApe the miseries of disease. 


of impertinence, to incite the artifices of envy. The same laxity of regimen Is equally neoes- 
aiid to raise the flames of imlawful love; yet I sary to intellectual healtli^ and to a per|»e?iiBl 

Cc 
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«niceptil»nity of occnsional pleasure. Long con- • 
iineineiit to t)»e same company, which perhaps 
•imilitude of taste brought iimt together, quickly 
contracts his faculties, and makes a thousand 
things offensive that are in themselves indiffer- 
ent ; a man accustomed to hear only the echo 
of his own sentiments, soon bars all the com- ; 
mon avenues of delight, and has no part in the 
general graliftcatiou of mankind. 

Ill things which arc not immediately 8ubje<».t • 
to religious or moral consideration, it is danger- 
ous to be too long or too rigidly in the right. 
Sensibility may by an incessant attention to 
i legaijce and propriety^ be quickened to a ten- 
derness inconsistent witit the condition of hi^ 
iniuiltyj irritable by the smallest iwperity, and 
vulnerable by the genthsst touch, ile that 
pleases himself too much with minute exact- 
ness, and submits to emlure nothing in accom- 
modations, attendance, or address, below the 
point of perfection, will, whenever he enters the 
crowd of life, he harassed with innumerable 
distresses, fivnm which those who have not in 
the same manner increased their ^nsatiuns 
find no disturbance. His exotic softness will 
shrink at the coareeness of vulgar felicity, like 
a plant transplanted to northern nurscrie^s, from 
the dews and sunshine of the tropica] regions. 

There will always be a wide interval be- 
tween practical and ideal excellence ; and there- 
foie, if we allow net ourselves to be satisfied j 
while we can perceive any erj’or or defect, we 
must refer our hoj>es of ease to some other 
pej'iod of existence. It is well known, that 
exposed to a micros<*ope, the smoothest polish of 
the most solid bodies discovers cavities and pr<»- 
miuences; and lliat the softest bloom of roseate 
virginity repels the eye with cxcresrcnces .ind 
discoloiirations. TJie pi-rceptions as well its 
the senses may be improved to our own disquiet, 
and we may, by diligent eultivatiori of the 
powers of dislike, raise In time^^an artificifd 
faslidiousnesSi winch shall ffy the iinaginatioii 
with phantoms of turpitude, show us the naked 
skeleton of eveiy delight, and present us only 
with the pains of pleasure, and the deformities 
of beauty. * 

Peevishness, Indeed, would perhaps very little 
disturb the peace of mankind, were it always 
the consequence of siiperduoits delkiacy : for it 
is the privilq^e only of deep redection or lively 
lancy, to destroy happiness by art and refine- 
ment. But by continual indulgence of a parti- 
cular humour, or by long eji.jt»yment of Undis- 
puted superiority, the dull and thoughtless may 
lUewise acquire the power of tormenting them- 
selves and others, and beenme sufficiently ridi- 
culous or hateful to those who arc witjgiii sight 
of their conduct, or re^ich of their influence. 

They that, have grown old in^a single state 
getieraUy fmmd to be morose, fretful and 
osptiuus ; lenaviotu) of their own practices and 

t 


maxims ; soon offended by contr'\diction or iieg- 
ligimce ; and impatient of any assoc, iation, but 
with those that will watch their nod, and sub 
mit themselves to unlimited authority. Such 
is the effect of having lived without the neces- 
sity of consulting any inclination but their 
own. 

The irrascibility of this class of tyrants is gen. 
erally exevted upon petty provocations, such as 
are incident to understandings m>t far extended 
beyond the instincts of animal life; but, unhap- 
pily, he that fixes his attention on things always 
before him, will never have long cessation ol 
anger. There are many veterans of luxury 
upon whom every noon brings a paroxysm of 
violence, fury, and cxeiTation ; they never sit 
down to their dinne.- without finding the meat 
so injudiciously bought, or so unskilfully 
dressed, such blundcm in the seasoning, or such 
improprieties in the sauce, as can scarcely bo 
expiatei] without blood ; and in the transports 
of resentment, make very little distinction be- 
tweei^ guilt and innocem*, but let Jly their 
menaces, or gi-owl out their discontent, upon 
all whom fortune exposes to the storm. 

It is not easy to imagine a more unhappy 
condition than that of deptmdance on a peevish 
man. In every other state of inferiority the 
certainty of pleasing is perpetually increased by 
a fuller knowledge of our duty ; and kindness 
and confidence are strengthened by every new 
act oLtrust, and proof of fidelity. But peevish- 
ness sacrifices to a momentaiy offence the obse- 
quiousness or useful ness of half a life, and, 
as more is performed, increases her exac- 
tions. 

Chrysalns gained a fortune by trade, and re- 
tijyd into the coiinrry; and, having n brother 
! Jjiirdeiied by the number of his cliildreii, adopted 
I one of liis sous. The boy was disinissefl with 
many pnident admonitions; infonned of his 
/ather's inability to maintain him in his native 
rank; cautioned against all oppositimi to the 
opinions or precepts of his uncle ; and animated 
to perseveranw by the hopes of supporting the 
honour of the family, and overtopping his elder 
brother, lie had a natural ductility of mind, 
without much warmth of affection, or elevation 
of sentiment; and therefore readily complied 
with every variety of caprice ; patiently endured 
eontradictory iHiproofs ; heard false accusations 
without pain, and opprobrious reproaches with- 
out reply ; laughed obstreperously at the nine- 
tieth repetitibn of a joke ; asked questions about 
the universal decay of trade; admired the 
sti’ength of those heads by which the price of 
stocks is changed and adjusted; and behaved 
with surh prudence and circumspection, that 
after six ytiam the will was made, and JuVen- 
cuius was ^declared heir. But unhappily, a 
month afterwards, retiilng at night from his 
I uncle's chamber, he left the door open behind 
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him : the old man tore his will, and being then 
pem^libly declining, for want of time to ddilN 
ei*ute, left his luoiiey to a trading company. 

When female minds are embittered ity age or 
solitude, their malignity is generaUy exerted in 
a rigorous and spiteful superintendence of do- 
mestic triiles. Kriphile has employed her elo- 
quence for twenty years upon the degeneracy of 
servants, the nastiness of her house, the ruin of | 
her furniture, the difficulty of preserving tap- 
estry from the moths and the carelessness of the 
sluts whom she employs in brushing it. It Is 
her business every morning to visit all the 
rooms, ill hopes of hnding a chair without its 
cover, a window shut or open contrary to her 
orders, a spot on the hearth, or a feather on the 
floor, that the rest of the day may be justifiably 
spent in taunts of contempt and vociferal ions of 
anger. She Jives for no other purpose but to 
preserve the neatness of a bouse and gardens, 
and feels neither inclination to pleasure, nor as- 
piration after virtue, while she is engrossed by 
the great employment of keeping gravej from 
grass and wainscoat from dust. Of three ami- 
able nieces she has declared herself an irrecoii- 
cileabJe enemy to one, because slic broke off a 
tulip with her hoop ; to another, because she spilt 
her colfee on a Turkey I’arpet ; and to the third, 
because slie lot a wet dog run into the parlour. 
She has broken olf her intercourse of visits, be- 
cause company makes a house dirty; and re- 
solves to coniine herself more to her own af- 
fairs, and to live no lunger in mire by foolish 
lenity. 

Peevishness is generally the vice of uaiTow 
minds, and except when it is the effect of an- 
guish and disease, by which the resolution is 
broken, and the mind made too feeble to bear 
the lightest addition to its miseries, proceeds 
from an unreasonable persuasion of the import- 


please others, experience will inform lihn. it 
is therefore not less necessary to happiness titan 
to virtue, that he rid his mind of passions whicA 
make him uneasy to himself, and hateful to the 
world, which enchain his intellects, and obstruct 
his improvement. 
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I -^Uxorem, Posthume, duds f 

j Die qua Tisiyhone, quibus exagiture colubrU T 

I JUV. 

^ A sober man like tljey.4o change his life 1 
What fury would possess tlieo with a wife? 

DBYDLN 

♦ 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

I KNOW not whether It is always a proof of In- 
I nocence to treat censure wuth contempt. We 
owe so much revdtenc^e to the wisdom of man- 
kind, os^justly to wish, that our own opinion of 
our merit may be rutitied by the eozicurrence of 
' others' suffrages ; .and since guilt and infamy 
j must have the same effect up«)n infblligences 
> unable to pierce beyond external appeai'ance, 

, and influenced often rather by example than 
’ precept, we are obliged to refute a false charge, 
lest wc should countenance the crime which we 
I have never ('ummitted. To turn away from an 
[ accusation with supendlious silence, is equally 
' in the power of him that is hardened by villany, 

\ and inspirited by inntM ence. 'Die wall of brass 
which Horace erects upon a clear conscience, 
j may be sometimes raised by impudence or power ; 

, and we should always wish to preserve the dig- 
i nity of virtue by adorning her with graces 
' wbicJt wickedness cannot assume. 


ance of trifles. The proper remedy against it is, Tor this reason I have determined no longer 


to consider the dignity of human nature, and 
the folly of suffering perturbation and uneasi- 
ness from causes unworthy of our notice. 

lie that resigns his peace to little casualties, 
and suffers the course of his life to be interrupt- 
ed by fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, de- 
livers up himself to the direction of the wind, 
and loses all that constancy arid equanimity 
which constitute the chief praise of a wise man. 

The province of prudence lies between the 
greatest things and the least ; sdtiie surpass our 
power by their magnitude, and some escape our 
notice by their number and tlieir frequency. But 
ihe indispensable business of life will afford suf- 
ficient exercise to every understanding ; and 
such is the limitation of the human pow'ers, that 
by attention to trifles, we must let things of im- 
portance pass unobserved : when we examine a 
mite with a glass, we see nothing Aut a mire. 

That it Is everj’ man’s interest fo he pleased, 
will need little proof : that it is his interest to 


to endure, jvith either patient or sullen resig- 
nation, a rejiroiyh, which is, at least in my 
I opinion, unjust ; but will lay my case honestly 
before you, that you or your readers may at 
. length decide it. 

I 'Whether you will be able to preserve your 
; boasted impartiality, when you hear, that 1 am 
' considered as an adversary by half the female 
: world, you may surely pardon me for doubting, 
notwithstanding the veneration to which you 
may imtiglnc yourself entitled by your age, your 
learning, your abstraction, or your virtue. 
Beauty, Mr. Rambler, has often overpowered 
the resolutions of the firm, and the reasonings 
' of the. wise, roused the old to sensibility, and 
subdued the rigorous to softness. 

I anj one of those unhappy beings, who hava 
been marked out as husbands for many different 
I women, and deliberated a hundred limes on the 
hnnK of matrimony. I have discussed all the 
nuptial preliminaries so often, that 1 can repe&t 
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th« forms in which jointures are settled, pin- j frequently observed the barrenness and iinifor- 
inoney secured, and provisions for jamnger chil- j mity of connubial conversation, and therefore 
dren ascertained ; but am at last doomed by : thought highly of my own prudence and dis- 
general consent to everlasting solitude, and ex- I comment, when I selected from a multitude of 
eluded by an irreversible decree from all hopes | wealthy beauties, the deep-read Misothea, who 
of connubial felicity. I am p<Miited out by every | declared herself the inexorable enemy of ignorant 
mother as a man whose visits cannot be admit- | pertiiess and puerile levity ; and scarcely con- 
ted Without rcproiich ; who raises hopes only to ' desrended to make tea, but for the linguist, the 
embitter disappointment, and makes offers only geometrician, the astronomer, or the jioet. The 
to seduce girls into a waste of that paj t of life in queen of the Amazons was only to be gained by 
which they might gain advantageous matches, ' the hero who could conquer her in single com- 
and become mistresses and mothers. ! bat;* and Misothe*i’s lieart was only to bless the 

I hope you will think, that some part of this ' scholar wlio could overi>»wer her by disputation, 
penal severity may justly be remitted, when I | Amidst the fondest transjiorts of courtsliip she 
Inform you, that J never professed love to a j* could call for a dehuition of terms, and treated 
woman without sincere intentions of mai’riage ; j every argument with conteinpt that could not 
that 1 have never continued an ujipearsttice of j be reduced to regular syllogism. You may 
iiitimiwy from the hour that my inclination I easily imagine, that 1 wished this courtship at 
changed, but to preserve her whom 1 was leaving ‘ an end ; but when 1 desired her to shorten my 
from the shock of' abruptness, or the ignominy torments, and fix the day of iny felicity, we 
of contempt ; that I always endeavoured to give ! we were led into a long conversation, in which 
the ladies an opportunity of seeming to discard j Misothea endeavoured to demonstrate the folly 
me ; and that 1 never forsooff a mistress for | of attrif^uting choice and self-direction to any 
larger fortune, or brighter beauty, but because I j human being. It was not diflicult to discover 
discovcre^l some irregularity in her conduct, or ■ the danger of committing myself for ever to the 


•ome depravity in her mind ; not because I was 
charmeci by another, but because I was offended 
by herself. 

I was very early tired of that succession of 
amusements by which the thoughts of most 
young men are dissipated, and had not long glit- 
tered ill the splendour of an ample patrimony 
before 1 wished for the calm of domestic happi- 
ness. Youth is naturally delighted with spright- 
liiiesN and ardour, and therefore 1 breathed out 
the sighs of my first affection at the feet of the 
gay, file sparkling, the vivacious Feroculn. 1 
fancied to myself a perpetual source of happiness 
in wit never exhausted, and spirit never depres- 
sed ; looked with veneration on her readiness of 
expedients, contempt of difficulty, assurance of 
address, and promptitude of reply ;^nsidered 
her as exempt by some prerogative of nature 
fi'om the weakness and timidity of female minds ; 
and congi'atulated myself upon a companion su- 
perior to all common troubles and embarrass- 
ments I was, indeedT, somewhat disturbed by 
the unshaken perseverance with which she eii- 
furced her demands of an urureasonable settb*- 
ment ; yet I should have consented to pass my 
life in union with her, had not my curiosity led me 
to a crowd gathered in the street, where I found 
bVrocula, in the presence of hundreds, disputing 
for sixpence with a chairman. I saw her in so 
litihi need of assistance, that it was no breach of 
flu-, laws of chivalry to forbear inteiqKisition, and 
1 spared myself the shahie of owning her ac ■ 
quai ntance. I forgot some point of cereinjiny at 
our next Interview, and soon provoked her to 

forbid me hrr prf*<ien<‘e) * 

My next attemiit was upon a ladv of great 
CXbinence for learning and philosophy. 1 had 


arms of one who might at any time mistake the 
dictates of passion, or the calls of appetite, fiir 
the decree of fate ; or coneider cuckoldora as ne- 
cessary to the general system, as a link to tho 
everlasting chain of successive causes. I there- 
fore told her, that destiny had ordained us to 
part, anj that nothing should have toi’n me from 
her but the talons of necessity. 

I then solicited the regard of the calm, the 
prudent, the economical Sophronla, a lady who 
considered wit as dangerous, and learning us su- 
perfiuous, and thought that the woman who 
kep^ her house clean, and her accoqiits exact, 
l^ok receipts for eveiy payment, and could find 
them at a sudden (^11, inquired nicely after the 
condition of the tenants, read the price of stocks 
once a- week, and purchased every thing at the 
best mai‘ket, could want no accomplishments 
necessary to the happiness of a wise man. She 
discoursed with great solemnity on the care and 
vigilance which the superintendence of a family 
demands ; observed how many were ruined by 
confidence in seiwants ; and told me that she never 
expected honesty but from a strong chest, and 
that the best storekeeper was the mistress's eye. 
Many such oracles of generosity she uttered, and 
made every day new improvements in her 
schemes for the regulation of her servants, and 
the distribution of her time. I was convinced, 
that, w'hatcvcr I might suffer from Sophronio, I 
should escape poverty ; and we therefore pro* 
ceeded to adjust the settlements according to her 
own rule,/flir and softly. But one morning her 
maid came to me in tears to intreat my inter- 
^t for a recoAciliation to her mistress, who had 
tuiTied her out at night for breaking t ix teeth 
in a tortoise-shell comb : she had attended her 
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Indy from a distant province, and having not 
lived long enougli to save much money, was 
destitute among strangers, and, though of a 
good la mil y, in danger of perishing in the j 
streets, or of being compelled by hunger to pro- 
stitution. 1 made no scruple of promising to • 
rejstore her; but upon iny first a]>plication to , 
Sophronia, was answered with aii air which ' 
called for appj'ubatioii, that if she neglected her 
own alTairs, 1 might suspect her of neglecting , 
mine; (hat the comb stood her in three half- | 
crowns ; that no scrvaiit should wrong her 
twice ; and that indeed she t<Kik the first op|Kir- ; 
tiinity of parting witli rUilHda, b|||puse, though 
she was lumest, her constitution was bad, and 
slie thought lier very likely to fall sick. Of 
our roijference I inied not tell you the effect ; it 
surely may be forgiven me, if on this occasion 
I forgot the decency of common forms. 

from two more ladies I was diseng^iged by 
finding that they entertained my riviUs at the 
same time, and determined their choice by the 
liberality of our seiitimen ts. Another I «thought 
myself justified in fiirNukiiig, because she gave 
iny attorney a bi ibe to favour Jier in the bai*- 
gain ; amdher berause I could never soften her t<j 
tenderness, till she lieard that most of my fami- 
ly held died young ; and another, lieenuse, !«► in- 
crease lier forinne by expectations, she repre- 
sented her si.ster tus languishing and cousuiu}*- 
tive. 

I shall in anotht-r letter give the remaining 
pari of my history of courtship. I jiresume 
that I should liitherto have injured the inujesty 
of female \irtiie, liad 1 not hoped to transfer my 
affection to higher merit. 

1 am, &c. 

* llviUKNiFJfS. 
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Nulta unqutnn (/c-f/iortr ftominis vum tatio lon^a cst, 

4UV. 

■-When iraa’s 1 fe is in dehfite, 

The judge cau neVr too long didiberntc. 

UR vnCN. 

PowFR and sujjeriority arc so flattering and de- 
lightful, that, fraught with temptation and ex- 
posed to danger as they are, scarcely any virtue 
is so cautious, or any prudence so timorous, tis 
to decline them. Even those that have most 
reverence for the laws of right, are pleased witli 
showing that not fear, but choice, yegulatiNs their 
behaviour \ and would be thought to comply, 
Tather (lian obey. \Ve love to overWk the 
b J Liidarics whieh we do not wish to ptiss ; and, 
»j!t the Uoinan satirfst remarks, ‘he that baa no 
design to take the lite of another, is yet glad to 
have it in his liande. 


I From the same principle, tending yet more to 
I degeueruf^y and corruption, proceeds the desire 
! of investing law'fuJ authority with ten'or, and 
governing by force rather thim persuasion. 
Pride is unwilling to l>elicve the necessity of 
assigning any other refison than her own will ; 
and would rather inainmin the most equitable 
claims by violence and penalties, than descend 
from the dignity of command to dispute and ex- 
postulation. 

It may, 1 think, be suspected, that this politi- 
cal arrogance has sometimes found its way into 
legislative assemblies, and mingled withdeJib- 
crations upon property and life. A slight per- 
\ usal of the laws by the measures of vin- 

! dietive and coercive justice are established, will 
discovtr so many disproportions between crimes 
and punishments, such ca)iricious distinctions 
of guilt, and such confusion of remi^slless and 
severity, as cjin scarcely be beJieveil tti have been 
produced by ]>ubltc wisdom, sincerely and calm- 
; ly studious of public bajipim'ss. 

I The learned, the judicious, the pious Iloer- 
htiave Relates, that he never saw n criittinal drag- 
ged to execution without asking hluiself, “ Who 
knows whether this man is not less culpablo 
iluui lue ?’* On the da)“^ wdien the prisons of 
this « ity are emptit d into the grave, let every 
speilator of the dreadful procession put the 
same question to his own heart. J^Vvv among 
those who enmd in thousands to the legal mas- 
sacre, and look v\lth carelessness, pcrha]>s with 
triumph, on the utmost exacerbations of human 
misery, would then be able to reliiru without 
horror and dejec t ion. For, wdio <’an ctingralu- 
iiite himself upon a life piissed v\ ithout some act 
more miNehlcvoiis (<» the peace or prosiierity of 
othei*s, than the llieft of a pie<'e of nmney ? 

It has been always the practice, when any 
particula of robbi ' b( a pi ,aJent 

and cnminon, to endeavour its suppression by 
capital depunciatiuiis. Thus, one generation of 
malefactoi's is yoininonly cut olf, and their suc- 
cessors are frightened into new exiwHlients; the 
art of thievery is augmented w'ith greater varie- 
ty of fraud, and siiblili/ed to higher degrees of 
dexterity, and more occult methods of convey- 
ance. The law then renews the piii auit in the 
heal of auger, and overtakep the oiTender again 
wMth death, lly this practice, capital inflictions 
lire multiplied, and crimes, very difierent in 
their degn es »)f enormity, are equally subjected 
to the severest piinisbmeiii that man has the 
power of exercising upon man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allotved to esti- 
mate the malignity of an offence, not merely by 
the loss or pain which single acts may produce, 
but^by the general alann and anxiety arising 
from the fear of mischief, and insecurity of pos- 
session : he therefore exercises the right which 
societies arc supposed to have over the lives of 
tliuse that compose them, not simply to puni^ 
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a transgression, but to maintain order, and pre- | who die upon it from infesting the community ; 
serve quiet; he enforces tliose laws with seve- j but their death seems not to contribute mure U) 
tity that are most in danger of violation, as the i the reformation of their associates, tlian any 
commander of a garrison doubles the guard on 1 other method of separation. A thiet seldom 
that side which is threatened by the enemy. passes much of his time in recolleirtlon or anti- 
This method has boon long tried, but tried cipation, but from robbery hastens to riot, and 
with so little success, that rapine and violence from riot to robbery; nor, when the grave 
ai^ hourly increasing, yet few seem willing to closes upon his companion, has any other care 
despair of its efficacy, and of those who employ than to find another. 

their speculations upon the present corruption The frequency of ca.pital punishments, there- 
of the people, some propose the introductiun of fore, rarely hinders the commission of a crime, 
more horrid, lingering, and terrific punishments ; but naturally and commonly prevents its detec- 
some are inclined to accelerate the executions ; tion, and is, if we proceed only upon prudential 
son e to discourage pardon ; and all seem to principles, c^fiy for that reason to be avoided, 
think that lenity has givbx, confidence to wick- I Whatever may be urged by casuists or politi- 
edness, and that we can only be rescued from j cians, the greater part of mankind, as they can 
the talons of robbery by iufiexiblo rigour, and never tliiuk that to pick the pocket and to pierce 
sanguinary justice. the heart is equally criminal, will scarcely be- 

Yet since the right of setting an uncertain lieve that two malefactors so different in guilt 
and arbitrary value upon life has been disputed, can be justly doomed to the same punishment ; 
and since experience of past times gives us little nor is the necessity of submitting the conscience 
reason to hope that any reformation will be ef- to human laws so plainly evinced, so clearly 
fected by a periodical havoc of our fellow- stated, dr so generally allowed, but that the 
beings, perhaps it will not be useless to consider pious, the tender, and the just, will always 
what consequences might arise from relaxations scruple to concur with the community in 
of the law, and a more rational and equitable qn act which their private judgment cannot 
adaptation of penalties to offences. ^ approve. 

JDeath is, as one of the ancients observes, rorav lit* who knows not how often rigorous laws 
dreadful Ulings the most dread- produce total impunity, and how inany crimes 
ftdf an evil beyond which nothing (^n be are concealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying 
threatened by sublunary power, or feared j the offender to that state in which there is no 
fi'om human enmity or vengeance. This terror i repeiihine^, hiis conversed very little with maii- 
sbould, therefore, be rt^served as the last resort ' kind. And whatever epithets of reprosich or 
of authority, as the strongest and most operative ' contempt this compassion may incur from those 
of prohibitory sanctions, and placed before the | who confound cruelty with firmness, 1 know 
treasure of life, to guard from invasion what not whether any wise man would wish it less 
cannot be restored. To equal robbery with powerful, or less extensive, 
murder is to reduce murder to robbery, to con- If tliosc whom the wisdom of our laws has 
found in common minds the gradations of inJ- condemned to die, had been detected in their 
quity, and incite the commission of a greater mdlinents of robbery, they might, by proper 
crime to prevent the detection of a less. If only discipline and useful labour, have been disen- 
murder were punished with death, ^^ery few | tangled from their habits, they might have 
robbers would stain their hands with blood ; j escaped all the temptations to subsequent crimes, 
but when by the last act of cruelty, no new ; and }>as*»ed their days in reparation and peiii- 
danger is incurred, and greater security may be j tence, and detected they might all have been, 
obtained, upon what principle sl^oll we bid them j had the prosecutors been certain that their lives 
forbtiar ? * j would have been spm’ed. 1 believe, every thief 

Jt may be urged, that the sentence is often will confess, that he has been more than once 
mitigated to simplentohbery ; but surely this is seized and dismissed; and that he has some- 
to confess that our laws are unreasonable in our , times ventured upon capital crimes, because he 
own opinion ; and, indeed, it may be observed, j knew, that those whom he injured would 
that all but murderers have, at their last hour, , rather connive at his escape, than cloud their 
the C(»ramon sensations of mankind pleading in ' minds with the horrors of his death, 
their favour. From this conviction of the iiie- ; All laws against wickedness are inefTectwd, 
quality «f the punishment to the offence, pro- unless some will inform, and some will prose- 
ieeds the freeptent solicitation of pardons. They; cute; but till we mitigate the penalties for 
who would rejoice at the correction of a thief, mere violations of property, information will 
are yet shocknl at the thought of destroying . always be hated, and prosecution dreaded. The 
him. His crime shrinks to nothing, compared heart of a good ^aii cannot but recoil at the 
ivith bis miserj' , and severity defeats itself by thought of punishing a slight injury with death; 
exciting pity. especially when he rmembers, that the thief 

1 gibbet, Indeed, certainly, disables those might have procured safety by another crime, 
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from whicli he was restrained oniy by his re- 
inuiiiing virtue. 

The obligations to assist the exercise of public 
justice arc Indued strong ; but they will certainly 
bo ovei’powered by tenderness for life. What is 
punished with severity contrary to our ideas of 
adequate rctribiitiuu, will be seldom discovered ; 
and multitudes will be sufFered to advance from 
crime to crime, till they deserve death, because, 
if they liad been sooner prosecuted, they would 
have suffered death before they deserved it. 

This scheme of invigorating the laws by re- 
laxation, and extirpating wickedness by lenity, 
is so remote from comiaon practice, that 1 might 
reasonably fear to expose it to the public, could 
it be supported only by my own observations. 

1 shfili, therefore, by ascribing it to its author, 
Sir I'liomas More, endeavour to procure it that 
attention, winch I wish always paid to pi*u- 
dencu, to justice, and to mercy. 
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i^uadam parva quideniy Sfd non toleranda tnaritis. 

jrv. 

.Some faults though small, intolerable grow. 

URYDEN. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

SlH, 

I SIT down, in pursuance of my late engagement, 
to recount the remaining part of the adventures 
that befel me in my long quest of conjugal felici- 
ty, which, though I have not yet bc<;n s<} happy 
as to obhiiii it, 1 have at least endeavoured to 
deserve by unwearied diligence, without suffer- 
ing from repeated disap|Hiintme-nts any abate- 
ment of my hope, or repression ftf my acti't’lty. 

You must hiive observed in the world a sp*!- 
cics of mortals who employ themselves in pro- 
moting matrimony, and without any visible 
motive of interest or vanity, without any dis- 
coverable impulse of malice or benevolence, 
willioiit any reason but that they want objects 
of attention and topics of convei'sation, are in- 
cessantly busy in procuring wives and husbands. 
They fill the eai’s of every single man and wo- 
man with some convenient match ; and when 
they ai*e informed of your age and fortune, offer 
a partner for life, with the same readiness, and 
the same indifference, as a salesman, when he 
has taken measure by his eye, fits his customer 
with a coat. 

It might be expected that they should soon he 
discouraged from this ofiScious interposition by 
resentment or contempt; and that every man 
should determine the choice on which so much 
of his happiness must depend, by Ills own judg- 
ment and observation ; yet it hajjpens, that as 
these proposals are generally made with a show 
c»rkiudit«av, they seldom provoke anger, but aj c at 
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worst heard with patience, and forgotten. They 
influence weak minds to approbation ; for many 
are sure to find in a new acquaintance, whatever 
qualities report has taught them to expect ; and 
in more powerful and active understandings 
they excite curiosity, and sometimes by a lucky 
chance, bring persons of similar tempers within 
the attraction of each othei*. 

1 was known tojKtssess a fortune, and to want 
a wife ; and therefore was frequently attended 
by these Hymeneal sollcitoi*s, with whose im- 
portunity 1 was sometimes diverted, and some- 
times perplexed ; for they contended for me as 
vultures for a carcass ; each employing all his 
eloquence, and all hKvartifices, to enforce and 
pr«unote his own scheme, from the success of 
which jfye was to receive no other advantage than 
the pleasui'e of defeating others equally eugei 
and equally industrious. 

An invitation to sup with one of th(»se busy 
friends, made me, by acoiUMirted chance, acquain- 
ted with C'amilla, by whom it was expected that 
1 should be suddenly and in'csistihly enslaved. 
The lady whom the same kindness had brought 
withouif her own concaiTcnce into the lists of 
love, seemed to think me at least worthy of the 
honour of captivity; and exerted the power, 
both of her eyes and wit, with so much art and 
spirit, that though I had been too often deceived 
by appearances to devote myself iiTcvocably at 
the first interview, yet X could not suppress 
some raptures of admiration, and flutters of de- 
sire. I was easily persuaded to make nearer 
api>roaches; but soon discovered that a union 
with Camilla was not much to be wished. 
Camilla professed a boundless contempt for the 
folly, levity, ignorance, and impertinence of her 
own sex ; and very frequently exi>ressed her 
wonder that men of learning or ex[H!i'ience could 
submit to trifle away life with beings incapable 
of solid thought. In mixed winpanies she always 
associated with the men, and declared her satis- 
faction wh^ii the Itulies retired. If any short 
excursion into the country was proposed, she 
commonly insisted upon the exrtusion of women 
from the party ; because, where they were ad- 
mitted, the time was wetted in frothy compli- 
ments, weak indulgences, and idle cei'emonies. 
To show the greatness of her mind, she avoided 
all compliance with the fashion ; and to boast 
the pi^ifundity of her knowledge, mistook tlie 
various textures of silk, confounded tabbies with 
damasks, and sent for ribands by wrong names. 
She despised the commerce of stated visits, a 
farce of empty form without instruction ; and 
congratulated hertelf, that she never learned to 
write message cards. She often applauded the 
noble sentiment of Plato, who rejoiced that he 
was llbrn a man rather than a woman ; pro- 
claimed her a]>pi*obation of Swift's iquiiion, that 
women are only a higher species of monkeys ; 
and confessed, that when she considered the ho> 
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haviour, or hoard the conversation of her sex, 
ehe cx>itld not but forgive the Turks for biisjiect- 
ing them to want souls. 

It was the joy ami pride of Camilla to have 
provoked, by this insolence, all the rage of ha- 
tred, and all the poTsecutions of calumny j nor 
was she ever move elevated with lier own su- 
periority, than when she talke<] of female anger 
and female cunning. Well, says she, has na^ 
ture provided that such virulence should be dis- 
abled by folly, and such cruelty be restrained by 
impotence. 

Camilla doubtless expected, that what she 
lost on one side, she should gain on the other ; 
and imagined that evef^ male heart would ba 
open to a lady, who made such generous ad- 
vances to the borders of virility. lJut ifian, iiii- 
gratcfiil man, instead of springing forward to 
meet her, shrunk back at her a]>j*roacb. She 
wsis pf'csecutcd by the ladies as a desirrter, and 
at best receiwd by tbe men only as a fugitive. 
I, foi‘ my part, am us(‘d myself a while with her 
f«)j)pene.s, but novelty soon gave w'ny to detes- 
tation, for nothing out of the cuininou order of 
nature can be long borne. I bad no inclination 
to a wife who had the ruggedness of a irian 
without bis force, and the ignorance <if a vvu- 
mun -without her softness ; nor coubl 1 think 
my qijiet and honour to he entrusted to such 
audacious virtue as w'as hourly courting danger, 
and soliciting .issuuit. 

3V!y next mistress was Nitella, a lady of gen- 
tle mien, and soft v<dce, always s]ieukitig to aj)- 
prove, and ready to receive dire<’tion fmm those 
with whom ebam’e had brought her into com- 
pany. In Niudia 1 promised myself an easy 
friend, with whom 1 might loiter away the day 
without disturbance or altercation. I there- 
fore soon resolved to address her, Imt was dis- 
couraged from pruseeuting my courtship, by ob- 
■endng, that her ai-airtments were superstiti- 
ously regular ; and that, unless shj had notice 
of my visit, she was never to be seen. There 
is a kind of anxious ch^inlirie.s.s which I have 
always noted as the characteristic of a slattern ; 
it is the superiluous scrupulosity of guilt, dread- 
ing discovery, and shanning suspicion ; it is the 
violence of an effort agajnst habit, which being 
imp(dled by external motives, cannot stop at 
the middle ]>oint. 

Nitella was always tricked out rather with 
nicety than elegance ; and seldom could forbear 
to discover by her uneasiness and constraint, 
that her attention was burdened, and her imag- 
ination engrossed : I therefore concluded, that 
Wiiig only uce^isiotially and ambitiously dressed, 
she '-vas not familiarized to her <>wn ornaments, 

1 here are so many competitors for the fame of 
cleanliness, that it Is not bard to gJun in1h)rma- 
tion of thow' that fell, from those that desire to 
excel ; I quickly found, that Nitella passed her 
time between finery and dii*t; and was always 


ill a wrapper, nightcap, and slippers, when she 
was not decorated for immediate show. 

I was then led by my evil destiny to Charyb- 
dis, whenever neglected an opportunity of seiz- 
ing a new prey W'lieii it came within her reach. 
1 thought myself quickly made happy by per- 
mission to attend her to publii; places, and pleas- 
ed my own vanity with imagining the envy 
which I should raise in a thousand heaj ts, by 
appearing as the acknowledged favourite of 
Charybdis. She soon after hinted her inten- 
tion to take a ramble for a fortnight, into a part 
of the kingdom which she had never seen. I 
solicited the happiness of accompanyitjg her, 
which, after a short rcliietance, was indulged 
me. She had no other c.uriosity on her jour- 
ney, than after a'l ]>oKsible means of ex]>ense; 
and wrus every moinent taking occasion to men- 
tion some diliiacy, w'hich 1 knew it iny duty 
upon such notices to procure. 

After our return, being now mure familiar, 
she told me, wlicnevcr we met, of some new di- 
vcrshin ; at night she had notice of a cluinning 
company that would breakfast in the gardens; 
and in the im»rning had been informed of some 
new song in the opera, some new dress at the 
house, or some performer at a coneert whom 
she longml to hear. Her intelligence was such, 
that there never was a show, to w hich she did 
not summon me on the second day ; and as sho 
bated a crowd, and (‘oiild not go alotu>, ] w'as 
obliged to attend at some intermediate hour, and 
pay the pros* * f a whole comjiany. When w« 
passed the str< ets, she -was often ehanned with 
some tiduket in the toyshops ; and, i'rotn moder- 
ate desires of seals and sntifT-boxes, rose, by de- 
grees, to gold and diamonds. I luiw began to 
find tbe smile of ('bar>bdis too <‘ostly fur a 
pr^ate purse,*aiid added one more to six-und- 
ft»rty lovers, whose fortune and patience her 
rapacity bad exhausted. 

Imjieria then took pf»ssession of my aftrctioiis, 
but kept tlieru only for a short time. She had 
newly inheiited a large foituiie. and ba\ing 
spent the earlier part of her life in the perusal 
of romances, brought with her into the gay 
world all the pride of Cleopatra ; expected no- 
thing less than vows, altars, and siicrificcs; and 
thought her charms dishonoured, and her power 
infringed, by the softest opposition to her senti- 
ments, or the smallest transgression of her com- 
mands. Time might indeed cure this species ol 
pride in a mind not naturally uudiscerning, and 
vitiated only by false represcntaiioiis ; but the 
operations of time are slow ; and 1 therefore 
left her to grow wise at leisure, or to continue 
in error at her own expense. 

Tims ] have hitherto, in spite of myself, jtas- 
sed iny life in frozen celibacy. My friends, in- 
deed, often tell me, that 1 flatter my IniiiginA' 
tion W'ith higher hopes than human nature can 
gratify ; that 1 dress up rn idtal charmer in all 
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the radiance of perfection, and then enter the 
world to look for the same excellence in cor- 
poreal beauty. But surely, Mr. 11 ambler, it 
is not madness to hope for some teirestrial lady 
unstained with the spots whi<*h 1 have been 
describing^; at least, 1 am resolved to pursue 
my search; for I am so far from thinking 
meanly of marriage, that I Imlieve it able to af- i 
ford the highest happiness decreed to our pre- I 
sent state; and if, after all these miscaiTiHges, | 
1 find a woman that fills up rny expectation, | 
you shall hear once more from 

lours, &e. 
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Optut ephippia has piger s optat arare 

Thus the slow ox would gaudy trappings claim ; 

The sprightly horse would plough. )• kakcis. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

I WAS the second son of a country gentleinan by 
the daughter of a w'ealthy citizen of London. 
My father having by his mari inge freed the 
estate from a heavy mortgage, and paid his sis- 
ters their portions, thought himself discharged 
from all obligation to further thought, and en- 
titled to spend tlie rest of his life in furul pleas- 
ures. lie therefore spared nothing that might 
contribute to the completion of his felicity ; he 
procured tlie best guns and hoi'scs that the king- 
dom could supply, paid large salaries to his 
groom and huntsman, and became the envy of | 
the country for the discipline of his hounds. 
But, above all his other attainments, he was 
eminent for a breed of pointers and setting-dogs, *! 
which by long and vigilant cultivation he had ; 
so much improved, that not a pai tridge or ■ 
hcathcock could rest in security; and game of: 
wliatevcr species, that dared to light upon his | 
manor, was beaten down by his shot, or covered 
with his nets. 

My cider brother was very early initiated in 
the chare, and, at an age when other boys are 
cnvpmg like snails unwillingly to school, be could 
wiiid the horn, beat the bushes, bound over 
li edges, and swim rivei’a. When the hunts- | 
mrm one day broke his leg, he supplied his place 
with equal abilities, and came home with the 
scut in his hat, amidst the acclamations of the 
whole village. 1 being either delicate or tim- 
orous, Ics'i desirous of honour, or less capable of 
sylvan heroism, was always the favourite of my 
mother ; because I kept my coat clean, and my 
complexion free from freckles; and did not 
come home, like my brother, mired «ud tanned, 
nor cjiiTy com iti my hat to the horse, nor bring 
dirty cura into the parlour. 


I My mother had not b I'n taught to amuse 
I hei'sejf with books, and being much inclined to 
! despise tlie ignorance and barbarity of the coun- 
j try ladies, disdained to leurn their sentiments 
or conversation, and had made no addition to 
the notions which she had brought from the 
j precincts f>f Coriiliill. She w'as, therefore, aU 
‘ ways 1 ecounting the glories of ihe city ; enum« 
crating tlie succession of miiyors; celebrating 
the iiiagnificem'e of the banquets at Gujldhall; 
and relating the civilities paid her at the com- 
panies’ feasts by men, of whom some are now 
made aldermen, some have fined for shevilTs, ami 
none are worth le^ than forty thousand pounds. 
She frequently displayea'her father’s greatness ; 
told of the large hills which he had ])uid at 
sight ; of# the sums for which his word would 
pass upon the Exchange ; the heai>s of gold 
whicli lie used on Saturday night to toss about 
with a shovel ; tlie extent of his warehouse, and 
the strength of his doors ; and when she relax- 
ed her imagination with lower subjects, de- 
scribed the furniture of their country-house, or 
repeated tjie wit ol' the clerks and jiorters. 

By these narratives I was fired with the 
pleiidour and dignity of X.ondnn, and of tradif. 

1 therefore de> oted myself to a sht»p, and w aim- 
ed my iinagi nation from year to year with in- 
quiries about the privileges of a freeman, the 
power of the eommoii council, the dignity of a 
wholesale dealer, and tiic gYandeur of mayor- 
alty, to which my mother assured me that 
many had arrived who began the w^orld with 
less than myself. 

I was very impatient to enter into a path, 
which led to such honour and felicRy ; but was 
forced fur a time to endure some repression of 
my eagerness, for it wjis my grandfather’s max- 
im, that a young ?n(in si’kLnn mokes much money, 
who h out qf^iis time fxfore two^aniktu\'nty. They 
thought it iiecjessary, therefore, to keep me at 
home till the proper age, w'ithout any other em- 
ployment thc'ui that of learning merchants’ ac- 
counts, and the drt of regulating books ; but at 
h'ligth the tedious days elapsed, 1 was trans- 
planted to town, and, witli great satisfaction to 
myself, bound to a habcrdal»her. 

My master, who bad no conception of any 
virtue, merit, or dignity, but that of being 
rich, bad all the good qualities which natu- 
I rally arise from a clt>sc and unwearied atteii- 
I tion to the main chance; his desire to gain 

vealth was so iveU tempered by the vanity Ot' 
show'ing it, that, without any other principle of 
action, he lived in the esteem of the whole com 
mercial w’orld; and was always treated with 
' respect by the only men, whose good opinion he 
I valued qr solicited, those who were universal- 
I ]y allowed to he richer than himself. 

By his instructions 1 learned in a few weeks 
to handle a yard with great dexterity, to wind 
tape neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to 
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make up pam-ls witli exact frugality of paper 
and packthread ; and scum caught from ixiy 
fcUow-apprcntices the true grace of a c«unt.*r- 

bow, the careless air with which a small pair 
of scales is to he held hctWB(;ii the lingers, and 
the vigour and Kprighlliness with whicli the 

box, after the riband has been cut, is rtitiirned 
into its place. Having no desire of any higher 
employment, and therefore applying all my 
powers to the knowledge, of my trmle, I was 
quickly master of all that could bo known, be- 
came 'a critic in small wares, omitrived new- 
variations of tignres, and new mixtures of 
colours, and w^as sometimes eonsnltcd by tlie 
weavers, when they x>i^cctcd fashions lor the 
ensuing spring. 

With ail these accomplwhments, in l^e fourth 
year of my apprenticeship I j»aid a visit to my 
iviends in the country, w here 1 expected to he 
rt^ccived as a new ornament of the family', and 
consulted by the neighf)Ouring gentlemen as a 
master of pecuniary knowledge, and by tin; 
ladies as an onu'le of the mode. Rut unhappily, 
at the lirst public table, to which I w^s invited, 
appeared a student of the Temple, and im oliicer 
rtf the guards, who looked upon me with a 
smile rtf contempt, w hich destroyed at once alf 
my hopes of distinction, so th.at I durst iiardiy 
raise my eyes for fear of eru't>uniter)ng their 
superioritj of mien. Nor ivas my rouriige re- 
vived by any opportunities of disjflaying my 
knowledge; for the templar entertained the, 
company for part of the day with historieuj 
narratives and jiolitiral observations; and the 
colonel afterwards detailed tlio adventures of a 
birth-night, told the claims and ex()octations of 
the courtiew, and gave an account of asseiuldies, 
gardens, and divei'sions. J, indeed, essay'ed to 
fill up a pause in a parliamentary debate with 
a faint mention of trade, and Spaftinrds ; and 
once attempted, with some warmth, to correct 
a gro.ss mistake about a silver breast-knot ; but 
neither of iny antagonists seemed to tldnk a re- 
ply necessary ; they r<*suine^ their <lisc<njrse 
without emotion, and figain cngi-ftssod the atten- 
tion of the comi)!iny ; nor did one of the bidits^ 
appear dtssirous to know my ojnnion of her dress, 
nr to hoar how long the carnation shot with 
white, that was then new amongst them, had 
been antiquated lu town. 

As £ knew that neither of these gentlemen had 
more money than myself, I could not discover 
what luwl <]eprcHsed me in tlieir presence ; nor 
why they were considered by othevs m more 
worthy of aitention and respect : and therefore 
r^'snived; v\hcji we met again, to T<»n»e my 
it, and myself into notice. I went 
%riy early to the nest weekly meeting, qnd was 
entertaimng a i*m<>ncirelevory successfuily with 
a minute tvurcsen^aiUm of mv lord mayor’s 
Show, when the rohmel enterVd catvWs »„4 
d down with a kind of MnccremoiiKifis 


[No. na 

civility, and w'ithout ajipearing to intend any 
interrnptioii, drew my au.H ‘ir'c away to ths 
other part of the room, to wJiich 1 had not the 
courage to follow them. Soon after came in the 
lawyer, not indeed with the same attraction of 
mien, but with greater ]>owers of langtiagc : 
and by one or other the conupany rvas so b;«p- 
pily amused, that I was neither heard nor seen, 
nor was able to give any other i»roof (tf my 
existence than that I put round the glass, 
and was in my turn i>ermiited to name the 
toast. 

IMj' mother indeed endp:i\ oared to comfort 
me in my vexation, by tidling me, that p('rhai»s 
tliese showy talkers were hardly able to pay 
every one his mvri ; that he n ho has numey in 
his pocket needs not care what any man says <»f 
him; that if 1 minded my trade, the time will 
como w'henilawyers and soldiers would be glad 
to borrow out of my purse; and that it is tine, 
when a man can set his huods to his sides, and 
say he is worth fort}'^ thousand ]>oiiiids every 
day the year. These and many more such 
consolations and eni'ouragemciits I received from 
my good mother, whitfh, however, did not much 
allay my uneasiness ; for having by s<une accident 
heard, that the country ladies despised her as a 
cit, I had therefore no longer much reverence for 
her opinions, but considered her us one whoso 
ignorance an<l prejudice had hurried mt*, though 
without ill inttntioiis, into a state of meanness 
and ii^noininy, from which I could not find any 
possibility of vising to the rank which my an- 
cestors had always held. 

I returned, howexer, to iny master, and 
busied myself among thread, and silks, and 
lac.es, but without my former cheerful ne'ss and 
al^rity. } had now' no longer any felicity in 
^contemplating the exact disposition of my p<»\v- 
dcre4 imrls, the equal plaits of my niflles. t)v the 
glossy blackness of my shoes ; nor heard xvith 
my former olevalioii those compliments which 
ladies sometimes condescended to x»ay int; upon 
my readiness in twisting a paper, or counting 
out the change. The team of Vtntttf; ^fun, with 
which I was sometimes honoured, as I carried 
n pared to the door of a coach, tortured my 
imagination ; I grew negligent of my person, 
and sullen in my temper; often mistook the 
demands of the eustomei-s, treated their cjipricea 
and objections with contempt, and received and 
dismissed tliem with surly siletice. 

My master w'as afraid lest the shop should 
suffer by fbls change of my belnvioiir; and, 
tliercforc, after some ex'fwstiilations, posted mo 
in the warehouse, and preserved me from the 
ilmiger and reproach of desertion, to which my 
discontent would certainly l-.ave urged me, had 
I continued any longer behind the counter. 

In fhe sixlh year of my sei vitiidc my brother 
died of <lriinken joy, for having run down a fox 
that h;j,'J hafib'd idi (Ja* p:a ks iii the pro\iiice. 1 
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was now Jieir, and witii the In-arty <*onsc?it of 
aiy masfcr romiiifiirod goutloman. Tho advpti- 
ill wliirli iny now rdiaviwtf^r rnjL;aj(od me 
shall be communicated in another letter, by, Sir, 
Youi'i, &f. 

^ ]MlSOC>4rKT.L*.5. 

No. 117.1 Tuim), Aeiiir. .'*0, nil. 

Otra-Kv t-r’ OCXCutm ji4iy.a<rie ; CT "Oirtf^ 

llviAtov i'y' ob^r,vo^ Ui HOM* 

'Hi'* f'O'ls tlu‘v t h aiiO alVi'Ot tho i'Xits ; 

llfM^i'd on Olw.ipii.'t, tj triinn: Oi«s,rt stood ; 

<ni Oh'-t.i. I’t-liou iitxl- V. tii all liis wood. eoi'i 

TO TllJi RAMBLER. 

Nil [Vf. lias mor<‘ retardi'd the ndvancenu-iit of 
learniier than the di^I>o^U^on of vulgar inludj> to 
vivli' nle and vilify wind they cannot comprehend, 
AH indu'-try must lie excited by hope; end as 
tlie stiiih'iit often jiniposes no other rewltrd to 
himself than priiNi*, he is easily discourajp'd by 
contempt and insiill. He who brini»s with him 
into n <*Iani<irou.s mnltitude the timidity of re- 
cluse speculation, and has ncNev haialened his 
front, in public, life, or accustomed his passions 
to tho vii'issitudes and accidents, the triumphs 
and diTeat*! of mixeil eoiiver.'-ation, w ill blush at 
the stare of pefnlant iuerediilily, and suHer him- 
Belt’ to he driven, hy a hurst of hui|ihte> from 
the fortres^c.s of demonstration. The mechanisr. 
will he afrai<I to assert before hardy coiilradie- 
lioii, tin* possil>i!Ity of tearinjj down bultvarks 
A’vilh asilhwi»rm\ thriwl ; and the a.stronom»‘r 
of I'idathii* the rapidity of li^iht, the distance of 
the f.xeil stars, and the hei|i;ht of the. liviur 
mountains, • 

If 1 could hy .any oflorts have .shaken off this 
cowaidi» c, I had not sheltered nnsdfnndor a 
burrowed name, m»r applied to you for the 
means of coinninnicatin^ to the public the theory 
of a ^(arret ; a subject which, exi ept some slight 
and tran.sient strictures, has been hitherto ne- 
glertnl hy thosi* who w’^ere best qualified to adorn 
it, either for want ofleisure to prosecute the va- 
rious re.seandies in ivhtcli a nice discussion must 
enjraf^e Iheni, or because it requires such diversity 
of knowledge, and such extent of curiosity, h.s is 
scarcely to be f..iund in any single intellect ; or 
pei’baiis others foresaw the tumults which would 
he raised against them, and confined their know- 
ledge to their ow'ii breasts, and almndoned jire- 
judice and folly to the direction of clianee. 

'riiat the professors of literafnro generally re- 
side in the highest stories, has been iiumemori- 
ally observed. 'I'he wisdom of the ancients wa^ 
well acquainted witli the intelleettial advaiitage.s 
of an elevated situation; why ^Ise w’ere the 
Muses stationed on Olympus, o:* Barnassrs, 1 y 
tlkose who could wiih equal r'ght h.i\f laheo 


tliem bowers in the vale of Teinpe, cr erected 
their altars among the. flexures of Meander? 
Why wa,s Jove himself nursed upon a moun- 
tain ? or why did the goddc'^ses, wlicu the prize 
of beauty wsis contested, try the cause uikhi the 
top of Id.i? Suih were the fictions by vvliich 
tlie great masters of the earlier ages cndeavoui-ed 
to incubate to posterity the importance of a gar* 
ret, which, though they had bet:n long obsc.ured 
by the negligence and ignorance of succpcding 
times, were well eTiforced by the celelirutcd sym- 
bol of Bj^thagoraSj ant/tiJv 'r^toi/Tuiv : 

‘‘when the windblown, worship its echo.” ^rhis 
could not but be understood hy his discifdes fis 
ifn inviolable injiinctioiftolive in a garj'et, w hich 
1 have found frequently vi*.ited hy the echo and 
the winH. Nor was the Iradilhni w holly obli- 
terated in the age of Augustus, for 'libidlua 
evidently coiigi'utuJates hlm.sclf upon his garret, 
not without some allusion to the I^ythagorean 
precept : 

Qftam jurat immUes venloa andire vidumtem— 

Aitt, »tlutax Injhenm^ aquas vum fudirit uuUer, 

Secafum somtroSf imbt t Juvaale, sequi / 

How sw ale tin ele 

LuilM by the be.ating wiinla and dusbiug showers ! 

And It is impossible not to dispovor the fond- 
ness of Jjiicretius, nn early writer, for a garret, 
in his description of the lofty towers of serene 
leurniiig, and of Hie pleasure with which a wise 
man looks down upon the confused and erratic 
state of the world moving below him : 

iiVi/ nil ihilcitis cst, bene quam inuuita /cwcrc 
fMifa doctrina sapientinntempla svrena ; 

Despicere %m(le qmai alios, passmquc rida e 
Ktrare, atquc riam palanU is quarorc vita\ 

’T)};. «woct thy labouiing stops to pinhte 

To virruc’s hciRlits, with wisdom well supplied. 
And all tiu* nusgaxmcs of Iwimioft fnrtifu-d ; 

From tlieiioo to look below on humnii kiiul, 
Bowildor’tf )R the maze ol lile, and blind. 

The institution has, indeed, continued to onr 
own time ; Hie garret is still the usual recepta- 
cle of the philosojihcr an 3 poet ; but ilii.s, like j 
many ancient custom.s, Is jicqictnjited only hy 
an accidenttJ imitation, without knowledge 
of the original reason for which it tvas esta- 
blished : 

Causa lalct . t es esl ^isshna. 

Thu cau'.c i.s secret, but tb’ effect i^ known. 

AI'DlfcON, 

Conjectures have, indeed, been aiivanced con- 
cerning these habitations of litei cituvc, but with- 
out much sntisfadi.n to the judicious inquirer. 
Some li-ivc imagined, that the garret is gener- 
ally ehosen by the wdts as most easily leniod ; 
uiid eoneluded that no man rejoiees in his aerial 




alnuk, l)ut oil Ihcdoysof imyinoiil. Others sus- vation ; but take some ojuiortimity of iitteiidiiig 
pert tliat a garr»‘t is chiefiy ronvenieiit, as it is him from the cellar to the gfu ret, ami try upon 
ivjinoter than aoy other part of the house from the him all the various degrees of rarefaction and 
outer door, ^vhieli is often observed to he infest- condensation, tension and laxity. If lie is iiei- 
ed by visitants, who talk Iriccs-santly of beer, thcr vivacious aloft, nor serious below, I then 
or linen, <»r a coat, aiul r(*]U’at the same sounds consider him its hop^css ; hut as it seldom hap- 
every morniiig, and sometimes again in the af- pens, that I do nut find tlie temiter to which the 
ternuoii, without any vHi'iatioii, except that they texture of his brain is fitted, I aeconimodaU 
grow daily more importunate and clamorous, him in time with a tube of mercury, fii'st mark- 
arid raise their voices in time from raonriiful ing the ]>oirit most favourable to bis iulelJecIs, 
imirmurs to raging vociferations. This eternal according to rules which I have long studied, 
monotony is ahvays detestable to a man whose and which 1 may, perhaps, reveal to mankind 
chief ]>leasure is to enlarge his knowledge, and in a complete treatise of barometrical piieuma- 
vary his ideas. Others talk of frc(-dom from tology. 

noise, and abstraction fr?hn common business of' Another cause of the gayetyand sprightliness 
nmusements ; and sruiie, yet more visionary, of the dwellers in garrets is probably the in- 
tell us, that the lueiilties arc eiilargedsiiy open crease of that vertiginous motion, with wdiicli 
jirospects, and that the fancy is more at liberty, -w-e are carried round by the diurnal revolution 
w hen the eye ranges wdthuiit confinement. of the earth. The pow'cr of agitation upon tlie 

'Hiese conveniences may perhaps all be foniu spirits is well known ; every man has felt his 
in a wcU-clioscii garret; but surely they cannot j heart lightened in a rapid vehicle, or on a gaj- 
be supposed sufficiently important to have <*pcr- j loping horse; and nothing is plainer, than that 
ated invariably upon different ilimaUis, distant | he w'bo towers to the fifth story, is whirled 
and separate nations. Of a puiven^al j through more spac^j by every circuiurotatioii, 
jiractice, there must still be presumed a uni- than another that grovels upon the ground-lloor. 
versa! cause, whi<h, hinvever recondite and ub- The nations bcftweeit the tropics are known to 
Rtruse, may b(i perhaps reserved to mabc me il- j be fiery, inconstant, inventive, and fanciful ; 
lustidous by its discovery, and you by its pro- bemuse, living at the utmost length of tlia 
luulgation. earth’s diameter, they are carried about w'iih 

It is universally known that the faculties of more swiftness than those whom nature has 
the mind are imigorated or weakened by the placed nearer to the poles ; and, therefore, as it 
state of the body, and that the body is in a great becorn{;s a wnse man to struggle with the incon- 
measure regulated by the various compressions venieiices of his country, whenever celerity and 
of the ambient element. The effects of the air acuteness are requisite, we must actuate our 
in the production or cure of corjioral maladies languor by taking a few tunis round the centre 
havi been ackiioAvleclged from the time of Hip- in a garret. 

pocrates: but no man has yet sulficicntly con- If you imagine that I ascribe to air and mo- 
sidered how far it may influence the operations tlo|i effects wdiich they cannot produce, 1 de- 
of the genius, though every day affords instances yre you to consult your own memory, and con- 
of local understanding, of wits and iviisoiiers, aider W'hether you have never knowm a man ac- 
whose faculties are adapted to some single spot, quire reputation In his gaiTct, which, when for- 


aud who, when they arc i^emoved fo any other tune or a patron Iiad jdar ed him upon the first 
place, sink at once into silence qnd stupidity. I floor, he was unable to maintain; and who 
have discovtTed, by a long series of obsciv'ations, never recovered his former vigour of iiiider- 


that inveution and elocution suffer great im- standing, till he was restored to his original 
pediments from dense and impure vapours, and j situation. That a garret will make every man 
that the tenuity of a defecated air, at a proper awdt, I am very far from supposing; I know 
distance from thf sui-face of the earth, acceler- there are some w ho woubl continue blockheads 


ates the fancy, and sets at liberty those inteUec- even on the summit of llic Andes, or on the 
tuiil pow ers which were before shackled by too peak of IVneriffe. lint let not any man be 
Htj-oiig attnicMon, and unable td expand them- considered os uninquovable till this potent re- 
selves under the presg|^ of a gross atmosphere, medy has bc<!n tried ; for perhaps he was form- 
i have found duluess to quicken into sentiment \ cd to la* great only in a giiiTet, as the joiner td 
in a thin ether, as water, though not very hot, Areta‘us was rational in no other place but in 
\v Is in a receiver partly exhausted; and heads, his own shop. 

in ,qnM*araiice empty, have teemed with notions I think a frequent removal to various di^ 
upon viiMiig gi’uuud as the flaccid fides ot a tances from the, centre, so necssary to a just 
tbotball would have swelled out into stiffness estimate of intellectual abilities, and conse- 
aud extension, queutly of so great use in education, that if £ 

or this reason I never think mys*‘il’ qualifl- hoped that ^le public couhl be pe]*sii3rled to so 
to ,mdge decisively of any man’s liumlties, expen.sive au experiment, I would propose, that 
W ium ia\ only known in one d*‘gree of eW- J there should be a cavern dug, and a tower erect* 
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e<l, like thomc which Bacon describes in Solo- hope rn n you entertain, that your renown wiJi 


mou's house, for the expansion and concentra- 
tion of iiuderstaiidin;', according to the exigence 
of diiferent employments, or constitutions. 
Perhaps some that fume away in meditations 
upon time and space in the tower, might com- 
pose tables of interest at a certain depth : and he 
that upon level ground stagnates in silence, or 
creeps in narrative, might at the heigltt of half 
II mile, ferment into merriment, sparkle with 
repartee, and froth with declamation. 

Addison observes, that avo may find the heat 
of Virgil’s climati' in some line jf his Georgic : 
Ko when 1 read a composition, I immediately 
determine tin*, height of the author’s habitation. 
As an elaborate iierforinancc is commonly said 
to smell of tin* lamp, my commendation of a 
ludiJe thought, a sprightly sally, or a hold figure, 
is to pronounce it fresh from the garret; an 
expression which would break from me upon 
the ]ieriisal of most of your papers, did I'not 
beiieve that you sometimes quit the garret, and 
ascend into the cock-loft. , 

lIvPERTATUS. 


No* 118.] Satujiway, May 4', 1751. 

Oi/nifs illacrymabiUts 

f/rgcwi'i/?', ignoti^ua longa 
Aortc. HOR. 

In endless night they ••.lecp, unwept, unknown. 

PH AN CIS. 

Cicero has, with his usual elegance and magni- 
ficerice of language, attempted, in his relation of 
the dream of Sci])io, to depreciate those honoura 
for which he himself appears to have parted 
with restless solicitude, by showing within wKkt 
narrow limits all that fame and celebrity whicdi | 
man c;m liope for from men is circumscribed, 

“ You see,” says Africaiius, pointing at the j 
earth, from the celestial regions, that the j 
globe assigned to the residemre and habitation 
of )>umaii beings is of simill dimensions ; hoAV 
then can you obtain from the praise of men, any 
glory worthy of a wish? (If this little world 
the inhabited parts are neither numerous nor 
wide ; even the spots where li.en are to he found 
arc broken by intervening deserts, and the no- 
tions are so separated as that nothing can be 
traiisuiitted from one to another. With the 
peojde of ilie south, by Avhom the opposite part 
of the earth is possessed, you have no inter- 
course ; and by how small a tract do you com- 
municate Avith the countries of the north? 
The territory which you inhabit j.s no more 
than a scanty island, inclosed by a small body 
of water, to which you give the name of the 
gre,at sea and the Atlantic ocean. And eA’en in 
this VnoAA'n and frequented continent, what 


pass the stream of Ganges, or the cliffs of Cau- 
casus? or by Avhom Avill your name be uttered 
in the extremities of the north or south, 
towards the rising or the setting sun? So nar- 
row is the space to which your fame can be 
propagated, and even there how long will it re*' 
mam?" 

lie then iu*oceeds to assign natural causes, 
Avhy iixme is not only narrow in its extent, but 
short in its duration ; he obsciwes the difference 
between the computation of time in earth and 
heaven, and dechiri's that, according to the 
cfdestiiil chronology, no human honours can last 
g single year. 

Such ace the objections by Avhich Tully has 
made shovv of discouraging the pursuit of 
fame ; objections which suffudeiitly discover his 

I tenderness and regard for his darling phantom. 

I Homer, when the plan of his poem made the 
death of Patroclus necessaiy, resoh ed, at least, 
that he should die with honour ; and therefore 
brought down against him the patron god of 
Troy, and left to Hector only the mean task of 
giving Ae last blow to an enemy whom a Divine 
hand had disabled from resistance. Thus 'I'ully 
ennobles fame, Avhich he professes to degrade, by 
opposing it to celestial happiness ; he confines 
not its extent but by tlie boundaries of nature, 
nor contracts its duration but by representing it 
small in the estimation of superior i>eifigs. He 
still admits it the highest and noblest of terres- 
trial objects, and alleges little more against it, 
than that it is neither without end, nor w'ithout 
limits. 

What might be the effect of these ohservatuuis 
com'cyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Human ini' 
derstandings, cannot ho determined ; but few of 
those W'ho shall in the present age read my hiiin- 
hlc version will find themselves much depressed 
in Ihcir hopes, or retarded in their de.sigiis ; for J 
am not iiidined to believe, that they who among 
us pass th#ir lives in the ciilti\ation of know- 
ledge, or acquisition of i»ow'er, have very anxious- 
ly inquired wliat ojuiiioiis prevail on the further 
banks of the Ganges, or invigorated any effort 
by the desire of spreading their renown amoi 
the clans of Caucasus. The h<qics and fears 
modern minds are content to range in a nar- 
rower coinjiass ; a single nation, and a f»‘W 
years, have generallj" sufficient amplitude to fill 
our iinagiiiatioiis. 

A little consideration will indeed teach us, 
that fame has other limits than mountains and 
oceans; and that he wlio places happiness in 
the frequent repetition of his name, may spend 
his life in propagating it, without any danger of 
weeping for iicw' worlds, or necessity of passing 
the Atlantic sea. 

The numbers to whom any real and percepti- 
ble good or evil can be derived by the greatest 
power, or most active diligence, are ineonsider' 
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ftble; and wbor* rieitlior benefit uor miKchief 
operate, the only inotivo to flie mention or re- 
membrance of others is curiosity ; a passion, 
whieh, though in some degree universally asso- 
ciated toreasiiit, is r^^^iIy (oufiiied, overberne, or 
diverted from any parfscjilar 

Among the lower tlusses of maukind, tnere 
will be found very little desire of any other 
knowledge, than what may coiitriluite immedi- 
ately to the relief of some pressing uneasiness, or 
the attainment of some near advantage. The 
I'urks are said to hem* with wonder a prof>usa1 
to walkout, only that they may walk hark ; aiid 
iiuluirc why any man shonhl labour for nothing ? 
so those Avhose condition '^has always reatraineck 
theni to the contemplation of their own iiece>.si- 
ties, and who have been accustomed to I«ok for- 
wanl only to a tmaJl distance, will scarcely 
understand, why nights and days should be spent 
in studies, which end in new studies, and which, 
according to Malherbe’s observation, dmiot tend 
to Icsse.n the price of bread ; nor tvill the trader 
or mannfacliirer easily la; porsuadetl, that much 
jilcanure can ai'ise from the mere knotyodge of 
actions, pei formed in remote regions, or in dis- 
tant times ; or that any thing can deserve their 
itnpiiry, of which <uov &K6CofMv^ nlZi n 
we can only hear the report, but which cuiinot 
iii/lucnce our lives by any isniscqucnces. 

The truth is, that very few have leisure from 
indispensable business, to employ ilu’ir thoughts 
upon narrative or chara<*ters ; and among those to 
whom fortune has given the llherty of living 
more by their ow n choice, many ereatc to them- 
Kelves engagements, by the iridulgencc of some 
l>etty mibition, the adinissioti of some ijisatiable 
desiiv, or the toleration of some predominant 
passion. The man whose wliole wish is to ac- 
cumulale money, has no other care than to col- 
lect interest, to estimate securities, and to eiigrige 
for mortgages : the lover disdains to turn his ear 1 
to any other rimne than that of Connna ; and 
the courtier thinks the hotjr lost, wMiich is not 
spent in promoting his interest, and facilitating 
his advancement. 'I'lie adventurers of valour, 
and the discoveries of science, will find a cold 
“ption, when they afe obtruded upon an at- 
R;ntinn thus busy with its favourite amusement, 
and impatient of interrujdion or disturbance. 

i»ut not only such employ meiils as seduce at- 
tention by appearances of dignity, or promises of 
happiiiexs, niuj restrain the mind from excur- 
sion Fuul irujiuiry; enrioftity may be erjnally de- 
!iiro>ed by less formidable enemies; it may be 
sted ill trifi(‘.s, or congealed by indolence. 
Uu" op'iri'tmen and the men of dress have their 
heada v.i,cd wifh a fo.\ -u* a horse-race, a feather 
or a ball ; and ij, jgtioraiicc of every thing 
bcii'ie, wuh jks much eonteni as he that heaps 
up g<*!d, nr ss,!ic.ii> prelcnnent, digs the fivbl, or 
heats the ar^^ jJ ; am' s«}r»»e yet lower it. <!»»• i-siidc, 
of ItttelhN't/ dre'un otit their da^s, m lihout pleas- 
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ure or business, without joy or sorrow, nor ever 
rouse from their lethargy to bear or think. 

Even of those wht» have dedicated themselves 
to knowletige. the far greater part have coufiiied 
their mriosity to a tew objects, and have very 
little iiiclirmiLou to promote any fame, hut that 
which their own studies entitle them to partake. 
The naturalist has no desire to know the opinions 
or conjectures of the philologer ; the hotaiii*si 
looks upon llic fLstronomer as a being unworthy 
of his regard ; the lawyer scarcely hern's tbe 
name of a physician without contempt ; and i e 
that is growhig great and happy by electrifying 
a bottle, wonders how the world can bo engaged 
by trifling prattle about Avar or jieaco. 

If, tlierclbre, lie tliat imagines ilie world filled 
with his actions and praises, shall subduct from 
the number of his encomiast, all those avIio are 
]ikiced below the flight of fame, and n ho hear in 
the valleys of life no A'oice btit that of uec*'ssity ; 
all those wlio imagine themselves too imj’ortant 
to regal'd him, and consider the merit i(»n of his 
name ftn a usurpation of their time ; all w lui arc 
too much or too little pleased with themM lvcs, 
to attend to any thing external ; all who an' at- 
jtracted by pleasure, or chained down hy pain, to 
unvaried ideas; all who are witlihcld from at- 
tending his triumph hy different pursuits ; and 
all who slumber in universal negligence ; be will 
find his renow 11 straitened by nearer bounds than 
the rocks of C’ancasiis, and )>erceive that no man 
•an he v»neriible or formidable, but to a small 
part of liis felloAv- creatures. 

I’hat Ave may not languish in onr end(‘avoura 
after excellence, it is necessary that, as Africaniis 

niseis his descendant, “Ave raise our eyes to 
higher prosjM'cf s, and contemjdate our future and 
eterijial state, without giving uj> our he.'irts to the 
ptjFtisc of crowds, or fixing our hopes on such re- 
AA'ards as human power can besioAV.** 

No. 119.] Ti'ksdav, May 7, 1751. 

Jiiacos infra tnuros rf rxfra. Hoa. 
laiiils lav on eober aide tin* Tioian toAvors. 

TO THE KAMBl.ER. 

Sill, 

As, notwithstanding all that Avit, or malice, of 
pride, or prudence, will be able to suggest, men 
and womi'iimustat last pass their lives together, 

I haA’c never therefore thought those writera 
friends to human happiness, Avho cndeaA'onr to 
ex<*itc in cither sex a general contempt or suspi- 
cion of the other. ’I'n jipr.siiade them avIio are 
riitering the world, and looking abroad for a 
Huitable associate, that all are equally vicious, or 
equally ridiculcMs ; that they who trust are cer- 
tainly betrayed, and they w'ho esteem are always 
diaaf pointed ; is not to aAvaken judgment, but 
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to iniluTiie tomfirity. Witlioiifc Lope there ran garcl ao1ieitp<l Hie oWquionsness of gallantry, 
be lio caution. 'I'hobp wlio are convinced, that I the gayety of wit, and the timidity of love. If, 
no renaon for preference can he found, will therefore, I urn j’^et a stranger to nuptial hap- 
never harass their thoughts with douht and piiiess, 1 suffer only the conscipiences of iny own 
deliberation ; they will resolve, since they are resolves, and can look back upon the snci'ession 
doomed to misery, that no nee'Uer»s anxiety of lovers, whose addresses 1 have rejc<‘ted, with^ 
shall disturb their quiet; they will idiingc at out gi'lef, and wilhoiit malice, 
hazard into the crowd, and snatch the first hand When my name fii'st began to be inscribed 
that shall be hold toward them. upon glasses, I was honoured with the amor- 

That the w'orld is over-run with vice i-annot oiis professions of the g iy Venustulus, a gentle- 
be <lenied ; but vice, however predominant, has man, who, being the only sou of a weiilthy 
not yet gained an unlimited duininioii. Sim]»le family, had been educated in all the wantonness 
and iinniiiigled good is not in onr power, hut of expense, rind softness of effeminacy. lie 
we may generally escape a greater evil by auf- w'bs beautiful in his person, and easy in liis 
firing a less; and therefore, those who under- £^ddress; and, therefore, soon gained upon my 
take to initiate the young and ignorant in the eye at an age when the sight is very little over- 
knowledge of life, should be careful to ineuleate ruletl by the understanding, lie Imd not any 
Hie possibility of virtue ond happiness, and to power in himself of gladdening or amusing; 
encourage endeavoMi*s by prospects of sueeess. but supplied his want of conversation by treats 
You, pi“i'h:ips, do not suspect, that these ai‘e and diversions ; ami his cliief art of coiii'tship 
the sentiments of one wdm has been subject fox was to fill the mind of his jnistress with parties, 
many years to all the hardships of antiquated rambles, music, an<l shou's. W'^e were oft<*n 
virginity ; has been long accustomed the engaged in short excursions to gardens and 
cMiblness of neglect, and the pet iil.ance of insult; seats, and 1 was for a while pleased with the 
has been mortified in full asbemhlies by inquiries care which VrimstiiliLS discovered in securing 
uCter forgot ten fashions, games long disused, and l^me from any appearance of danger, or ]>os!!!ibilIty 
wits and beauties of ancient renown; bus been of mischaiirc. He never failed to recemmend 
iiuited, with nmlicious importunity, to the euutioji to his coachman, or to pnauisc llio 
second wedding of nruiny acquisinlancrs ; has waterman a rea avd if ho l.nuled us Scife ; and 
been ridi<'ided by two gi'neratioiis of coquettes always contrived to return by diiy- light for fear 
in wliispers intended to be beard; and been ofrohboi's. Thyj exlraordimiry soilcitude was 
long considered by tbe airy and gay,„as too represtm ted for a time as the effect of bis tender- 
venerable for familiarity, and too wise for ness for mo ; but fear Ls too strong for con- 
pleasure. Jt is indeed natural for injury to tinued hypocrisy. I soon discovered, that Veii- 
provoko auger, and by coiUinual re}>etltion te> usluhis had ihe cowardice as well as clegfiuee 
produce an habitual asperity; yet 1 have hither- of a femuh*. His imagination was perpeiufilly 
to struggled with so much vigilance against clouded with teiTors, and he could Murcely 
my pride and my resentment, that I have jp-c- refrain from screams and outcries at anj ac- 
her\cd my temper uiicorruptod. I have not yqt cidental su: prise. He durst not enter a nunn 
made it any part of my omployiuent to collect if a rtd was heard behind the wainscot, nor 
sejitences against marriage ; nor am inclined to j cross a field where the cattle tvere frisking in 
lesAcn the number of the few iriends w hom the sunshiiiKj^; the least breeze tliat waved upon 
time has left me, by obstructing that happiness the river was a Btonn,'and every clamour in the 
which 1 cannot partake, and venting my yexa- street wivs a cry of fire. 1 have sein him lose 
lion in censures of the forwardness and indis- his colour w hen my squirrel li.'id broke his 
cretiori of girls, or the incoiistancy, tastelesBiicss, chain; and vvas forced to throw water in his 
;iml perfidy ol men. face on the sudden entrance of a black cat. , 

1 1 is, indeed, not very difiicult to bo’r that Compassion once obliged me to drive away 
eonditioii to w'hich we are not condemned by with my fan a luictle that kept him in distress, 
necessity, hut induct'd by observation and and chide otf a dog that yelped at bis bi < N, to 
choice; and therefore J, perlmps, have never which he woxild gladly liave given up me tt 
yet frit all the malignity with which a reproach, facilitate h’m own escape. Women naturally 
edged with the appellation of old maid, swells expect defence and protection from a lover or a 
some of those hearts in whicli it is infixed, husband, and therefore you will not think me 
1 wjts not condemned in my youth to solitude, culpable in refusing a wretch, who would have 
either by indigence or dcfoimity, nor passed the burdened life with unnecessary fears, and flown 
earlier jmrt of life without the flattery of court- to me for that succour which it was his duty to 
ship, and the joys of triumph. I have danced have given. 

the round of gayety amidst the murmurs of My next lover was Fniigosa, the son of a 
envy, and gratulations of applaisse ; been at- slock-jobbw, whose visits my friends, by’ the 
tended from pleasure to pleasure by the great, importunity of persiiBsion, prevailed upon me to 
the sprightly, and the vain; and seen my re-j allow. Euiigosa was no very suitable com- 

4 
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' p«ii}(tti ; <br hfiring been bred in n counting- 
bouee, be spoke a language unintelligible in any 
Other place. He bad no desire of any reputa* 
tipn but that of an acute prognosticator of the 
ebaages fn the funds; nor bad any means of 
raising merriment, but by telling bow some- 
was orer-rosched in a bargain by his 
father. He was, however, a youth of great 
sobriety and prudence, and frequently informed 
us how carefully he would iingrove my fortune. 

1 was not in haste to conclude the match, but 
vras so much atved by my parents, that I durst 
uot dismiss liim, and ndght perhaps have 
been doomed for ever to the grossness Of ped- 
lary, and the jargon of usury, had not a frauif 
beep discovered in the settlement, which set me 
free jErom tlie persecution of groveiin^ pride, 
and pecuniary impudence. 

X was aftei’wards six months without any par- 
ticular notice, but at last became the idol of the 
glittering Flosculus, who prescribed the mode 
of embroidery to all the fops of his time, and 
varied at pleasure the cock of every hat, aud the 
sleeve of every coat that appeared in fasl:ionab1e 
assemblies. Flosculus made some impression 
upon my heart hy a compliment which few 
ladies can hear without emotion ; he commend- 
ed my skill in dress, my judgment in suiting 
colours, and my art In disposing ornaments. 
But Flosculus was too much engaged by his | 
own elegance, to be sufficiently^tteutive to the 
duties of a lover, or to please with varied praise 
an ear made delicate by riot' of adulation. He 
expected to be repaid part of his tribute, and 
stayed away three days, because I neglected to 
take notice of a new coat. 1 quickly found, 
that Flosculus was rather a rival than an ad- 
mitek' : and tliat we should probably live in a 
perpetual struggle of emulous finery, and spend 
oitr lives ill stratagems to be first in the fashion. 

I soon after the honour at a feast of at- 
tracting the eyes of Dentatus, one of tj^ose^human 
beings whose only happiness is to dine. Penta- 
tus regaled me with foreign varieties, told me of 
measures that he had laid for procuring the best 
cook in Fi'ance, and entertained me with bills 
f fare, prescribed thd arrangement of dishes, 
nd taught mo two sauces ihyented by btmsrlfi 
At length, such Is ihe tmebrininty of human 
happiness, 1 deelar«d iny oj^ljutoti too hastily 
upon a pie made nnd^ his own direction ; after 
which he grew so cold and^ u^Ilgent, that he 
was easily dismissed. . 

Ma% otW, lovers, or pretended lovers, I 
trave had the nimour to lead a while in triumph. 
But two of them I dmve from me, by discoveij- 
ing that they had no taste or knowledge in 
music ; three I dbmlwwd, because they were 
&*unkards ; two, ibecaase they paid their ad- 
dr^s at the sa^e time to other ladies; aui 
hecauSe;j^^ att^impted to infiusnee my 
my maid. Two mm I dli^ 'j 


carded at the second visit for obscene allusions ; 
and five for drollery on religion. In the latter 
part of my reign, I sentpjiced two to perpetual 
exile, for offering me settlements, by which the 
children of a former marriage would have been 
injured; four, fur representing falsely the value 
of their estates; thi*ce, for concealing their 
debts ; and one, for raising the rent of a decrepit 
tenant. 

1 have now^ sent you a narrative, which the 
ladies may oppose to the tale of llymciueus. I 
mean not to depreciate the sex which has pro- 
duced poets and philosophers, heroes and mar- 
tyrs ; but will not suffer the rising generation 
of beauties to be dejected by partial satire ; or 
to imagine that thos* who censm'ed them have 
not likewise their follies and their vices. 1 do 
not yet believe happiness unattainable in mar- 
riage, though I have never yet been able to find 
a man, with whom I could prudently venture 
an insepai'ablc union, li is necessary to expose 
faults, that their deformity may be seen ; but 
the reproach ought not to be extended beyond 
the crime, nor either sex to be condemned be- 
cause some women, or men, are indelicate or 
.dishonest. 

I am, &c. 

TaAXQUILl.A. 

No. 180.} Satou»av, May 11, 1751. 

^edditum C^rl sollo Pkruah'Uf 
JJissidenj ; lebi, numero bvutormn 
Eximit virtuSfpoyulumqueJalsis 
Dedocet uU 

Vocibus, HOR. 

True virtue can the crowd unteacb 
«r' Their false mistaken forms of speech ; 
Virtue, to crowds a foe profess’d, 

Disdains to number with the bless’d 
Pliraates, by his slaves adored, 

And to the PftrtUian crown restored. 

FRANCIS. 

Ik the reign of Jenghiz Can, conquei*or of the 
east, in the city of Samarcand, lived Nouradin 
the merchant, renowned throughout all the 
regions of India for the extent of his commerce, 
and the integrity of his dealings. His ware- 
houses were filled with all the commodities of 
the remotest nations; every rarity of naturi^ 
every curiosity of art, whatever was valuable, 
whatever was useful, hasted to his hand. The 
streets were crowded with his carriages; the 
sea was covered with his ships ; the streams of 
Oxus were wearied with conveyance, and 
every breeze of the sky wafted wealth to 
Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himself seized with 
a dow malady, which he first endeavoured to 
divert hy appKcation, and afterwitrds to' relieve 
by luxury and indulgence; but nnding his 
strength every (foy less, he was at last tenificdi 
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andetiUed for help upon th« iiag:«i plipsic; | ftiiaIoii^aiidMr«JpiiB^ 

they AUed Ul* apartments with idastiidiarmfo^ ^NipM lii iJn!# ihe fotW 

restoratives, and essential Tirtuasj tbepearii ofj.and tMoaW^ ;ikiid AimM 
the ocean were dtss^dved, the i^ees of Arahia ieif> td^iMh aye lii^tf^^ 

were distilled, and all the powers of natiuNi iUmamAin fotd4<^l^ the pra^4se of 
were employed to five new spirits to hie nerves, enact frii^gattty, and W offon loo]ked with eiWy 
and new balsam to bis Uood; Kouradin was on^e ftaiery and exptnacs ef oth^ youiigrm^^ 
for some time ainused wUh promises, , ioviger- he therefore believed that fai^jinem wS(a ndw. 
ated with cordials, or soothed with anodynes.; iBliis.^wev» since he eoa^d obtain sU W wlULb , 
but the disease preyed upoit his vitals, and he he had Klth^to been, aaea^med tio t^gvet the 
st)oii discovered with indignation,: that health want. , He'tesdVedtogive afocMietohIsjdimir ' 
was not to he bought. He was coullned, to to revel in e^ljoymitiit, and foe! pain 4Wnij|iei^«r 
his chamber, deserted by his ph^chms, and nmanomore; ; , 

rarely visited by bis friends ; but 'his uiiwU<^ He hiiirmedfotdypremMd usj^endi^ 
liagness to die flattered him kng with hopes of dfossed:' h!s sei^ In rich embroider^ and 
life. eoveied hie horses with golden eapartsons. . lie 

At length, having passed the night In tedious showeietf doW silver on the populace, and suf- 
languor, he called to him AlhuunotuHn, liisonly fend their acclamations to sw^ him e^ih in-* 
son, and, dismissing his attendants, My son,” solenee. Ihe nobles saw hint With afi^r, the 
says he, behold here the weakness and i^ility wise men of the state combined a^iisthhu, the 
of man ; look backward a few days, thy father leaders of armies threateiRd his destructito. 
was groat and happy, foefdi as the vernal rose, Almamonlln was infomed of his danger i be. 
uud strong os the cedar of the mountain^ tbs put on the Vobo of mourning in the presence of 
nations of Asia drank his dews, and art and his eiiemifs, and appet^d. them with gold, and 
commerce delighted in his shade. Udalevolence gems, and supplicntioti.^ '' 
beheld me, and sighed; HisrOot, she cried, Is , He then sought to strengthrii himself, by an 
fixed in the depths ; it is watered by the foun- alliance with the princSs of Tartary, and offered 
tains of Oxus ; it sends out branches afar, and the price of kingdms for a wife'^f noble birUt. 
bids defiance to the blast i prudence reclihei | His suit was generally rejected, bud h|s presents . 
against his trunk, and prosperity dances on hfo refused'; but a princess of Astis^i once lOpnde- 
top. Now, Almamoulin, look upon mf wither- scended to admit <|ilm to ber preii^i^a, . ^le re- 
Ing and prostmte ; look upon me, and altcnd. ceived him sitting on a throne, atthed in the 
1 have trafficked, I have prospered, 1 have rioted robe Of royalty, and shining with the jewels of 
Hn gain ; my house is s;deiidld, my servants are Golconda ; command sparktefl in her eyes, imd 
numerous ; yet 1 displayed only a small part of dignity towered on her forehead. Aimamoiiliti 
my riches ; the rest, which 1 was hindered from approached trembled. She saw hfo corifn- 
enjoying by the fear of ralsikigeayy, or tempting sfon and dlsdsEhtted lilm : How, says she^ dares 
rapacity, I have piled in towers, 1 have burwd the w^tch hope my ohedhmce, who thi^ shrinks 
in caverns, I have hidden in secret r^pf^tmies,^ at myglait^P^ Retiie* and enjoy thy riches In 
which this scroll wiU discovejr. My purpose tordld ‘ aate^^ ; thou wast born to be 
was, after ten months moi'e spen^ In commerce, weidtliy,'bnj^'^ cahst be great, 
to have withdrawn my wealth to f safoir eoun- Hb ^i^.^tracted h)s desires to more pn vate 

try; to have given seven years delight and and pleasures, lie built palaces, he 

festivity, and the remaining part of my days fo kid Out ghrdens, he changed the face of the land, 
solitude and repentance ; but the handof doa^^ >Rf fore^, he levelltd mountains, 

is upon me ; afVigoriflc mipbr ancroaOliM npoh pflfespects kto dUant regions, poured 

my veins ; 1 a^n now leaving ther produce of ;my fi^ffalns from th« tbps of turrets, and rolled 
toil, which it must bo thy business to enjoy ^th thrpu^ »ew chaimcls. ^ 

wisdom.” The thought of leaving hie wealth Thine hmusemeiitfo pJeased him for ati^; 
filled Nouradtn with each grief, that Im M into but ktig^r^d weaiinem sooU hivuded him. 
convulsions, became delirions, and expired; .Hk boweni lost their ^ waters 

AlmamoiiHii, who kved.his fother, w BWWaredwhh^^ 
touched awhile With hbUeat wfinroW, and sat two >j of knd fo distant jj^Vlncee, ad^md Oiem 

hours in profound medltatloii, without peviktillf with hoiiai^ of idcasure, aud dlvai^^igiem with 
the ^per Which he held lu hie hand. : Hb Ubn aOoOmmbdations for differeiitf - Cha^O; 

retired to his. own chamber,' ae ovetfbinmh jMth' ofplaw^ at’Aiet lifhO^ hte Satwty^i^ TO Idi W'? 
afliiction, and there read the inventory of hls^iisw novelets of eftttatfoh ware eodU^f^^ah^a^, ? ,hi “ 
possessions, yvhicli swelled his heart hie heart 

tinU^rts, that he ifo ton^ khii^ted of exfornsl objects, iU(Va(»mg:h1ma(etf. 

thiiC*e death.' He wee Uoslr sufoiAMly 5!om- He, therefore jrefUriaed’ to SammsfkW)^ and bat 

posed to order a funeral of modest UM^nldohice, opap hie door| k^ateOamUle out 

4 IMI rxnk of NouMIh’i pro* in eeairbh of pfoaeurt. Tlie fialab dlway* 
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, irtn^of <>verf 

. «jiai'k}e4 in hts linwbj and hlti lampi^ fioactet^d 
pwfumiH^ t>a «auri(i of tbe hxte, and the yoie^ 
^t ^iklag^f Phased a«rtt^6adju;m% every hnur 

; We arow4ed ivlth pi^nre i «nd the 4^ 

and hi^Ha with lhaate iai^d, 4^oeV'and;h^ 
end taerrimcnt* AlmfunoaUh .Med v 9 ai« -** 1 
have at last h»i»nd ^0 lue of tlchea; I 
flurmoided hy eompMiieits, ^ho view tny ^rtat- 
ness without envy; ajjid i enjoy at once the 
raptures of popularity^ and the of an 

obaoure etatioo* . Whit Mnthla. cah he feeh 
whomall are sta^louia to pt^, that they may 
h^ repaid; with pleasure ?>, /What danger can 
hi dread, to wh^ is a IHeUkd ?** 

Such were the th(mg|it& of Ahnamoulisitaa he 
looked down ^ona.a galtey upon^e giiy amem- 
idy, regaling at;li]b'e9tpjbii4 1 W in the midst of 
this Mdiloquy, an af iusti<» entered the 

, hou^, and in tho jbrm of legal cJtatiot^ som- 
. moned Alinain^ttii]| to appear hefdre the tm- 
perir>r. llte guests stood awhile aghast then 
etole impenseptShly away, and ;ho^4|S led^ off 
without a eingle voi(^ to witness hig Uitegrity, 
He found 01 ^ of his maol fi^nent vieS*. 
tants aceMng him of ti^eason. In hjOpes. of ahaf;** 
ing his condscatiofi ; yet, nnpatroiiiaed and ^n** 
supported, he cleai^ed himself by the apenaess 
of Innocence, and the oonslsteuce of truth ; he 
was dismissed with honour, and hie abuser 
perished in prison* ' ' ^ 1 

Almamoulin now perceived udth how little 
reason he had hoped for justice or ffdottty fmm 
those who live oidy to giatify i^eir eepamt atid, 
being nhw weiwy with vpfn, eaperimients ttpon 
life Wd ^dtless re8eai*e^ dftierl^tieUy, he.|iad 
vecouitil to a sage, who a^Op^ndiag his youth 
in travel and observation^ had ri^ired from 
htunan cares, to aamaU'hal4tat4ou on thehanhe 
of Oxus, where ho conyefied only Mtjh avM^h.as 


rwdjcs uselem; there are purposes to which a 
wise man may he delighted to apply them ; they 
may, by a rational distribution to those who 
yrimt them, ease the ptih» of helpless disemc^ 
Still the throbs of restl^ anxiety, relievo iuiio- 
cetiee opprSsslon, and raise imbecility to 
Cheeritalnoss had vbtourk This they will enable 
i thSe to p^ferm, and this will afford the only 
I haziness ordained' Ibr our present state, the 
con^enca of Divine thVour, and the hope of 
I future le wards/* 


Ho. 181.] TvmhAY, May 14, 1751. 

O imitator %. Jtt savum pecus / n u. 

Away, yo imitators, servile herd I 

^ KLCHINS'ION. 

I UAtx been Informed by a letter from one ol 
the universities, that among the youth fronr. 
whom the next swarm of reasoners is to lem-n 
pHdosophy, and the next of beauties to 

hear elegies and sennets, there are many, who, 
instead ^ endeavouring by books and iniMlita- 
tion to form their own opinions, content thein- 
wlves with the secondary knowledge, which a 
convenient hencll in a coffee-house can supply ; 
and, without any examination or distinction, 
adopt (he criticisms and remarks whL4'h hap- 
pen |o drop from those who have ri.scn, by 
merit Or fortune, to reputation and autburity. 

Thme humble retailers of knowledge my 
dorrespondent . stigmatizes with the name or 
BehOea; and seems desirous tliat they should 
be niadb ashamed of lazy submission, and ani- 
n|atod,;tp Mempts after new discoveries, and 
origliinii^tuncnts. 

it htvwy. natural for young men to be vebe- 


sriirited his counfei* Brother,*’ i^d;the men^ adrlmonioiijs and severe. P'or as they 

phllosophop^ ^ th4E»a.^hi|lit Ju^red thy re^bn to seldom oomprehend at once all the corisequences 
be deludiri hy i(ho;lif)g^ of n position, or perceive the difficulties by 

auces. living with i^n Which cooler and more experienced reasoners 

riches, thbu had0ttin^pp|i^ tp ihinh^w a|rn;|jMimlnb4^i^ mddenoe, they form theh 
more vrinabl|.,.lhi^'/|^tihi^';4e|l^^ ,e<m<^ions with great' precipitance. Seeing 

m«s^t fbthhig'tei, can darken oremharrase theques- 

taoi^^l^thi^' Ihfl4^ eiapeet to dud their own opinion uni- 

do Yiot cimfW vemlly and are inclined to impute 

Vinced, tmeertrin^y and heritarimf to want of honesty, 

tennpted thm^. np4h rathfflr' thaji of ^ knowledge. 1 may perhaps, 
worlds to^mriihase the, iharafore, hp rgproaolmd by my lively corres- 

acclaniathn* That ifftr- pondenii When H'ahall he found, that 1 have no 

ilM* ot ,S||igna^p^iyi>;>l^ inelinaitioa to persemie th^se collectors offor- 

^tpitous, hauwlledgattl^^thb '.severity required ; 
'? Wtog|:iio( natorally su^riof told^idtf Xhatv l^appiBow mo dUTio be much pain^ by 

wlh ;not supplf . une^att8ted<^|defisokei;I^the htoty -cOnsurih J ahidl , not be afiraid of taking 
.^^e^etlOft of fereaken^ liehmes, and^n«;gibOM i ;jtnto protectibh riiMc whom I think condemned 
, gair^ns, inlMa -(hee#, ,, Thalivthey ' '4rithbht a anfldent knowledge of their cause, 

.^rarriy ith^' didst ;^aobni. < He thiit<^adopts the seimimimts of another, 

jlrinl whom hshm^reiuKinmheileye witierthan him- 
self,. Je ..only to be blamed Wlicn he daimsihe 
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hiiuoiini vrbich are not due but to tbe author, 
Aiid endeavours to deceive the Unorld into (utUse 
and veneration ; for to leam is/ the proper huiii* 
ness of youth; and whether we .increase our 
knowledge by books or by conversatfon, we are 
equally indebted to foreign assistance* 

The greater part of students are not born with 
abilities to construct systems, or adva^ kno%r 
ledge ; nor can have ^y hope beyond that of 
becoming intelligent hearers in the scboois of 
art, of being able to comprehend what others 
discover, and to remember what .others teach. 
Even those to whom Providence allotted 
gi'eater strength of miderstsnding, can expect 
only to improve a single science* In every other 
part of learning, they must be content to follow 
opinions, which they are not able examine ; 
and, even in that which they claim as peculiarly 
their own, can seldom add more than some smaU 
particle of knowledge to the hereditary stock de- 
volved to them from ancient tiinesi the collective 
labour of a thousand intellects* 

In science, which, being fixed and llmiled,* ad- 
mits of no other vaidety than such as artsexfoom 
new methods of distribution, or new arts of il- 
lustration, the necessity of following the traces 
of our predecessors is indisputably evident; but 
there appears no reason why imagination .should 
be subject to the same restUdnt* It might be 
conceived, that of those who profess to forsake 
the narrow paths of truth, every one may devi- 
ate towards a different point, since, tho^h rec- 
titude is uniform and fixed, obliquity may be in- 
finitely diversified, llie roads of science are 
narrow, so that they who travel them, must 
either follow or meet one another; bttt in the 
boundless regions of possibility, which fiction 
ciaims for hei* dominion, thcire are surely a t^m- 
saud I'ecesses unexplored, a thousand flowers iin« 
plucked, a thousand fountains unexhausted, com- 
binations of imagery yet imobserved, tmd races 
of ideal inhabitants not hithoto described* 

Yet, whatever hope may persuade, at reason 
evince, experience can boast of very addi- 
tions to ancient fable* The wars of Troy^ and 
the travels of Ulysses, have furnished almost all 
succeeding poets with incidents, characters, and 
sentiments* The Romans are confessed to have . 
attempted little more than fo dl^lay In their 
own tongue the inventions of tllb'Oreaks*' There 
is, in all their writings^ such a j^rpetual reeur*» 
rence of allusions to the tales of the fabulous 
age, that they must be confossed often to wmit 
that power of giving pie^re which novelty sup- 
plies ; nor can we that they excelled so 

much in the graeesoif dietiofi, whed ^ Consider 
how rarely they yrcre employed in search of 
new thoughts. 

The worii^est admirers of the great Mantuan 
poet tan extol him for Utile morw than the skill 
with which he has, by making his hero both a 
travsllei* and a wairior, united the beauties of.j 


' the Ilbid and tha> Odyssey In one icomposltlao ; 
yet his judgment was perhaps sameMmAi over* 
borne by his avarfoe of the Homeric treasures | . 
and, for fear of suffering a spm*kUng ornamekii ' . 
to he lost, he has inserted lt whm it cannot 
4ihie. yr ith Its iwiginal splendqur. 

When Ulysses visifod the Infernal regions, he 
|kund among the heroes that pxrished at Ti'oy, 
hU. competitor Ajax, who, lyto the arms of 
Achilles were adjudged to Ulysses, died by his 
own hand in the madness of disappointment. 
He still appeared to resent, as on earth, his loss 
and diogroce, Ulysses endeavoured to pacify 
him with praises and submission ; but .Ajaa 
Walked aWay without reply. This passage has 
alwaiQi been considered as eminently beautiful ; 
becauSeeAjax, the haughty chief, the unlettered 
soldier, of unshaken courage, of immoveable con- 
stancy, but without the power of I'oCommending 
his own virtum by eloq,uence, or enforcing his 
assertions by any other argument than the sword, 
had no way of making his angei* known but by 
gloomy sufienness, and dumb feroidty. His 
hatred a man whom be conceived to have de- 
feated him only by Volubility of tongue, was 
therefore naturally shown by silence, more con- 
temptuous and piercing than any words that so 
rude an orator could have found, and by which 
be gave .his enemy no opportunity of exerting 
the only power in which he was superior. 

When iBneas is sent by Virgil to the shades, 
he meets Dido the queen of Carthage, whom 
his perfidy had hurried to the grave ; he accosts 
her with tenderness and excuses; but the lady 
turns away Hke Ajax in mute disdain. She 
turns away like Ajax ; but she resembles him 
in none of those qualities which give either dig- 
kfity or propriety to silence. She might, with- 
out ahy departure from the tenor of her conduct, 
haw burst out, like other injured women, into 
olan^oUr, reproach, and denunciation ; but Vir- 
gil had his imagination full of Ajax, and there- 
fore could iat prevail on bims^ 'to teach Dido 
any other mode of resentment. 

If VirgQ could be thus seduced by imitation, 
there WUl belittle hope that coxnmoxL wits should 
esetq^;, fund accordingly we find that, besides 
f]^ universal and acknowledged practice of co- / 
pylng (he ancients, there has prevailed in every 
age 8 particular iqpecies of fiction. At one time, 
all trath was conveyed in allegory ; at another, 
nothing was seen but in a vision; at ohe peHq^ 
all the poets followed sheep, and every event pro- 
duced a pastoral ; at another, they busied them- 
selves wholly in giving diVectiom^ a junior. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any faahkm 
should beiMime popular, by which! idleness is fis- 
voured, and imheciUty assisteil; bdt siirely no 
man of genius, can much applafi4 hMtfif for 
repeating u tale with which the audience Is al- 
ready tirad, and couU ^hHng no honour 

to any but. Us iuvji^tor. 
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n^ xvH^ngi 

Jsi #ti^ilr tlii» 4 )^ta ^'the pPi^t tiffuft 

iO^ ill 

ihyuiwt Vhtek W , 

ikd 'ifl«ke» >il» ^iMcn 6f 
V^fitaiiiiV h0t) lliljii 'a* H '6iily . waed 

|■^‘'i^*d■'«f 'Si^|i^qae» be' 

wltb ditteb^.i«rimayi Tli« $|. 

ib^ j|iiif»^toii^ ^ l^fishii ibirtlie faflu- 

Mitu 

t 0 liraki '^ujiGd tW «n 4 there^lto ^ 
««rv^ tb b^ cotkuliiei^d; ^ \ 

I'^f Umitatc the i|^loiief and ' sentlmeiM^ of 
^aeeti mn Inciur no repvbaoii, fyit BXit^pir^ it 
one jof the nvoet p^asSn^ vebiclin of in* 
fitruiition. Bkt; I am v<^ fyit from oxlieNin^ 
>fh« «ime respect iio /bta ae ]|i«*i^Qatfa. 

fibi #aB in hie puird liniio B^lowod tn ie vi*- 
bo daiken^'With otf .nror^andpectilinti* 
|)bri^» mad 80 from common oee, 

tlnatloneon iKtldlypi^ouncm hlm toJhftTowrii*> 


pointment tban antiofpated judgment eoneerniog 
(be eaefneifM < 11 ^ diflioulty of any andertaking, 
irbotbor we form biiropittlon Amu the perform** 
knees of ptlumi, Of* from abstracted oootempla* 
iion of the thing to be attempted. 

Whinever la done ekil^iUy appears to be dune 
•with ease ; and art| ii is once matured to 
b||jdt, vanlsbe# ttupk oheerVation* We are tiaere- 
fbr« more powerfully ioxcited to emulation, by 
those #bo have attained the highest degree of 
eaccelteiice, and whom we ean therefore with 
least ireason hope to equal. 

In adjusting the pt*obablUty of success by a 
previous ‘consideration of the undertaking, w« 
are equally in danger of deceiving oursel v*«. It 
ijk never easy, nor often possible, to comprise the 
series of 4^ process with all its circumstan- 
ces, ineidetits, and variations, Jn a speculative 
scheme. Bxperienco soon shows us the tortuo- 
sities of imaginary rectitude, the complications 
Ofs^plicity, and the*8$iperities of smoothness. 


no ^iauguagsb Is at onhe dldicult 

:aiid imid^ing y tirmome to ti^ t^r by Ita uni- 
forinity, ^ h> tlie atteritfon its lO^h. It. 
WTis at drst fomed in imitation of the Italian 
fioets, without due Regard to thb geninaofoUrj 
language, l^e jltalfans hkvq UtUe variety’ of 
termination^ and Were foiM to contrive aUt^ a 
stanza as raiglit admit the greatt^ 
similar rh.xnpcs ; but our '^uiriik^ 4nd with ko 
much diversity, that H is seldbtn cowiHfrtthmt fiw 
7,418 «o bring more . thuh txirff ^the itamc sound ^ 

' 1 1 it he Sliltohi‘ tii^t 

' rhyine pbliges to; eiprem theh* tn ' 

iplp|^)pm^ always 

be multiplied, as rhydks !s In- 

creased hy lotig roucanun^^^^S, • '\ ' 

^ ''I'he Imltatoiii'o^llfi^^ indee^i^ very} 
rigid '|ii;enj|^ih'of see^''l^c^*i 

a ibW,pbsoie^a sylllh^j ,th% acedm# 
.plisb^d 
they ought 

AVold.’weil!'^ ^ 

by siriiry' , 

S^niw'r, '' Hs 4 #.'l! 8 ' ' 
by quoting ' 

the style of 




Smhien difficulties often staat up from the am- 
bu^es^of art, stop the career of activity, r<*prcss 
the gayety of oonfidonoe, j|pd, when we imagine 
oui^vet almost at the end of our labours, drive 
I US hack to new plans and diffiemnt measures. 

Hiere are many things which we fvery day 
age others uimble to perform, and perhaps have 
even ourselves mllmrried in attempting ; and 
yet can hardly idlow to be difficult ; nor can we 
forbear to wonder afresh at every new failure, 
ortopcomiile certainty of success to our next 
essay ; bht when we try, the same hindrances 
reemv tbd same Inability is pereeived, and the 
of dtsappointment must again be suf- 

^ed . : 

; m the vaihhu kinds of speaking or writing, 
wh^ germ necessity, or promote pleasure, none 
solW^ess dr easy as simple narration; 
Ibr wlmt f^Ofdd make him that knows the 
wlMdd fU'der and pnrgress of on affiiir unable to 
^rshlde it ? ' Yet we hourly find such as endeav- 
M to ^terillft or instruct us by recitals, cloud- 

S i^eaimta Which they intend to illustrate, and 
theitelvet and their auditors in wilds and 
ith dlgr^ and confusion. When we 
hayd^edb^t ourselves n^n a new oppor- 
^ntty of inquiry,' find new means of informa- 
^on, ft often happens that without designing 
elfhdiKdeeitdt or dN:oeii|tii«nt, witliout ignorantw 
of thdffW!^ or unwillingness to disclose ft, the 
Mitbr ktla^he ear with empty sounds, haitumes 
.^e attedllon With Mftl^ impatience, and dis- 
^ hm^lhktidii by a tumult of events, 
train of consequence, 
'bdievr, the same prlncw 
hiUf a more easy task than the 
1 fipih>rfhm< The phUosopher has the works of 
to examins ; and It therefore en- 
gapd ih dfsqilfsitl^ to wbicSilSfilte ^tellects 
ei^'iittcrly nhhqiud. Tlie poet #awts to his In * 
V, aiMi fa not only in danger of thone in- 
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oonsfvtendflft to which oreiy Ohe la a:^poaed %y 
departure from truth ; hut muy he censured as 
well for deficiencies of matter, as for irregulari- 
ty of disposition, or impropriety of ornament 
But the happy hisforiwa has ho other lahour 
than of gathering what ir^tlon pouts down 
before him, or records treasure for his use. He' 
has only the actions and designs of men Bite 
himself to conceive and to he is not to 

form, but copy ehatracthtH) and therefiire is not 
blamed for the inconsistency of statesmen, the 
injustice of tyinnls, or the cowardice Of eons- 
mandei s. The diMoulty of snahing tadety con- 
sistent, or uniting probability, with surprise, 
nf^ds not to disturb him ; the manners and ac- 
tions of his personages ate already fi^d ; hts 
inateriais are provided and put into his hands, 
and he is at leiasre to employ all his powers in 
arranging and disxdajdng them. 

Vet, even with these advantages, very . few 
ill any age have been able to raise themselves to 
r^^putation by wiiting histories; and among 
the innumerable authors, who fill ever;^ nation 
with accounts of th^ ancestors, or nudertake 
tfi transmit to futurity the events of their own 
time, the greater part, when fashion and novelty^ 
have ceased to recommend tliem, are of no 
other use than ehronologii^ memorials, which 
necessity may 8ometmiesIWM]uire to be. con- 
salted, but which Bight away curiosity, and 
disgust delicacy. 

It is observed, that our nation, which has 
produced so many authors eminent for almost 
every other species of literary excellOnqe^ has 
been hitherto remarkably barren nf historical 
genius ; and, so far has this defhet rais^ jme- 
judices against us; that some have doubted 
whether an Englishman . can stop at that .iigedi- 
ocrity of style, or confine his mind to that ev|n 
tenor of imagination, which narrative requires. 

They who can believe that nature has so 
capriciously distributed understandliq^ have 
surely no claim to the honomr oif aer^pia . Soo- 
fiiiatioti. The inhabitants of the sanii^lulitr^ 
hH%'e opposite characters in different ages; ,the 
prevalence Or neglect of any partichlan 
can proceed only from the accidental 
of some temporary cause ; and if we have failed 
in history, wo can have failed only heeause 
histoiy h^ not hitherto been diilgently'^ cul- 
tivated. 

But how la it evident, that Wf not 
historians among ns^ whom we mhr venture 
to place in comparison with aiiy that the nei^h^ 
bfiuring natione can .produce? attempt of 
UaJeigh is desmedly.^ehrased 
of his researches, and the eleganeh'^ hhik style; 
bathe has endeayoared to eaeii: his'|a^g;)i|||^ 
more than his genius, to select facts raih^vinan 
adorn them; and has produepd a historical 
disscrtatioib hut seldom risen to ths majesty of 
history. 


Thi^ Worhs of eSarsnden deserve mpm 

gai'd.^ . Hjjl diction is indeed neith«f> hxaCS hlj 
itself, nor inM«^ «h the 

iathe^^JIiaiioh a mind crowdbd'WH% Id^:/ 
and desireiis of imiabriiiilf them; and therefinsi 
always acctimdlating woi^ involving one . 
clause imd sontencef fn a^^ /But there is 
in Ida nsgUgenco a rode, Inartificial majesty,^ 
whidh, Without the nicety of laboured' elegance 
swells the mind by Its plenitude and difibsion* , 
His narratlim Is not perhaps sniBeiently Vapid, 
being stopped tpo frequently by partlcidarltles, 
which, though they might strike the author 
who was present at the transaeUons, Will not 
‘equally detain the attention of posterity. , Bat 
hk i^^noranoe or carelessness of the art of writ- 
ingii imply compensated by his knowledge ol 
nature and of policy ; the wisdom of his ma'x- 
ims, the justness of hk reasonings, and the 
variety, distinctnee^, and strength of his char- 
acters. 

Butnoneofonr writers can, in tpy opinion, 
justly contest the superiority of Kn<^es, who, 
in his blgtory of tbe^Turhs, .has dls|dayed all 
the eaceUences that Deration can admit. His 
style, though sennewhat obscured by time, and 
sometimes vitiated by false wit, Is pure, nervouv, . 
elevated, end dear. A wonderful multiplicity 
of events is so artfiilly arranged, and so dis- 
tinctly egcpIaUied, that each facilitates the 
knowledge of the next* Wlienever a new 
personage is introduced, the reader is prepared 
by his charact^ for his actions; when a nation 
is fimt attacked, or city bedeged, . he is made 
aepainted with its history, or situation; so 
that a great paart of the World is brought into 
view. The descriptions of this author are 
withont minuteness, and the digressions with- 
out osteutatien. . Collat^«l events arc so art- 
IhBy Wo^ ifito the contexture of his principal 
«tory, that t^ey cannot be disjoined without 
living it lacerated and broken. There is no- 
thing In his dignity, nor superfluous in 
hkd^ousness. Hk orations only, which he 
fe^fUs, li^ the apeient historians, to have been 
pronouu^d on x'cmarkable occasions, are tedious 
afid lgn^idl and^^sinee they are merely the 
aporte of imagination, prpVe how 
madt ilk ffiost judicious and skllfal may be 
^ estimate of tbeir own powers, 
bribing could bavesunh this author in o^ 
but the remoteness and bai'barlty of the 
people whose story he rdateau It< sddom hap- 
s, that all di^umstaneee conctlr to Hhpplniesa 
fame. The nation which . ^thus 

great historian has tegriefdf «kdjng)ds j|^n^ 
em}»loyed upcni a foreign and rndhtemtii^ anl^ 
ject; and that^riter, who fdighClihvO:ailki^ 
pcr]^ity to hk name, by a hiat(^ ef hjisowa 
country, has exposed Mmidf/to the danger of 
oblivion, by recounting •epikipSkes^ revela- 
tions, of which none deelire in, be Infonpcd. 
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ToiNBAnMAvsi.mi. 

\r'' .\ ’ '''; 

tbe ve^ei %e(^B tantv^ i' 

V"'. 'i ^ 'oHmk 

TO THB RilMBLBlL 

Soij 

,T»ibp(}ja I ibav« so long £lmd lay^ell 4«Atid!^ 
by p^«dts ; 0 f lionotir ai^ I 

oRefl reooiye to. lulmib m my 

boon ; ye^ 

Uioy alwo)^ moov^^. tM by. or 

8trKfi4^ V «it(i tho flboi!tmt 

relj^tipQ of li^lgibme^ rebMm mA motion ro- 
tom to their ch^O), they fin4 hope, iijjain in 
poetmeimi) orith f^ her ti^n of pleasures dano- 
' itig about jier, v- 

JEven while I am preparing to nrite a history 
of #iappojiited eicpeetations, I cannot forbear to 
flatter myieify^ihAt you and, your readons are 
Impatiaat for my peHhrinanoe anud that the 
■one of leming have laid down sovem]^ your 
late .papers with dieoonteiLts wto 
that Hisocapeliis hhd delayed to oohtiittto his 
narrative* 

But the desire of gratifying the eatpsotatioiMi 
that I have raised, is not the only motive of this 
relation, which, having once^mised it, 1, think 
myself no longer at liberfy to h»rhear* ; For., 
however!! may have withed to clear myself ftom 
every other adhesion of trade, I hope I shall be 
idways wise enoogh to, mtain my punctuality, 
and anddst aU my neW arta„of p^teness, 
ttmie^o despise ,uegligeiM!o, and detest flds^ioodB 
l^hen the death of my brother had dhmlssei 
mo from the duties of a shop, X oonsidered my« 
scJfao.restore^ h* the rigltto of my .btr&, and 
Ontitlbd to the rank and reception which 
ancestors ob^nod* l.was, hoymver, embarroa* 
with many dHHcidtiei at my first 
trance into; tli^ lat^ld ; fyr ipy Hosio lb be a gbii-< 
tieman indinid mo V|n^]^ia^ 
every acoidoat ^ jf^eoilj:S^.h^k' tp^ardo 
old station, wi^ as oh obotvup^ 

tionpf'my ^ , /''' ',"> 

. ..ft. Was widt'nhpod^^tl#^ 

"dtat I foutid'ihy lbrp|W^.oon^^ 
to claim my nod' 

ap{wentices:sbmmmM;^^ ' 

1 Was walUngl%tlm«tim^^ ’ 

mrof my iWw ; 

Ingof aik uhmmmoh''hbite'^,kvjt^fn^^ 
.W^ke^fabotihtat^ifdtli^ 

.and ^Omroidery t Wd ' 
but :thiit 'X 


j my tailor; brdeMa suU with twice the usual 
quantity of laoe; . and, that ! might not let my, 
persmhtoin/ iimreme their confidence, by the 
ImHtofaceiiMrtin^ixno, staid at home till it was 
mads* , , 

This week of confineinent I passed in prao* 
tiling a forbidding lh>wn/a smile of condescen- 
sim^ i^sUgbi sidiitaflon, and an abrupt depart- 
ure ; ;aad in^four mornings was able to turn upon 
my heel, with so much , levity and sprighdiness, 
tlmt il made no doubt of discouraging all public 
attempts upon my dignity* 1 therefore issued 
fbrdi in my new coat, with a resolution of daz- 
Winfl Intimacy to a .fitter distance; and pleased 
my(^ with dm timidity and reverence^ which 
I should Impress upon all who had hitherto 
presumed to harass me with their freedoms. 
But, whatever was the cause I did not find 
mysdf received with ony now degree of i-ospect ; 

whom I Intended to drive from me, ven- 
tured to abvanoe with their usual phrases of be- 
nevolence; aUd those, Whose acquaintance I so- 
lid^l^greW more supercilious and reserved. I 
began ‘soon to ;mpent the^^pense, by which 1 
hadprocured no advanta^^ and to suspect that 
a shining dr^, like a weighty weapon, has no 
ibroe;itiJtself, but owes ell Its efficii^y to him 
that wears’it, 

Many were the^flbrtifications and calamities 
which I was condemned to suffer In my initia- 
tion. to politeness*^ ! was so much tortured by 
tiie incqpmnt civilities of my companions, that I 
fksyer passed throngh that rtgion of the city but 
in a chair Wl^ the curtains drawn ; and at last 
loft Uty lodgings, and fixed, myself in the verge 
of tho court. Here I endeavoured to be thought 
a gpnibmtim just returned &om his travels, and 
was^leased to have my landlord believe that I 
WM 4h .'iome danger from importunate creditors ; 
but tide s<dtcme was quicHy defeated by a for^ 
mal^ dilatation sent to offer me, though I bad 
now retired ixom business, the freedom of my 
company . ‘ 

I wiPhow detected in trade, and therefore 
ifesofyed .to stay no loiiger; I hired another 
pni^eiivmxd changed my servants. Here I 
%ed verp hSEppily for three months, and, with 
bCCrel shdiMked^, often overheard the fhmily 
qtittotfaig the greatness and ibiicity of the es- 
quire, j; , thoegh the c^yematlon seldom ended 
#ll^out some complahit of my covetousness, or 
some remark upon.my kmguage, or my gait. I 
now begmi to venture into the public walks, and 
m know tite laees bf nobles and beauties ; but 
jOutd not observe, without wonder, as I passed 
hyth^m, how fi^iieuily they were talking of 
a 1 longed, however, to be admitted to 

glon, imd was somewhat weary of walk- 
in crowds without a companion, yet con- 
tinued to come^nd go with the rest, till n lady, 
whom ( endeavoured to {irot^ in a crewd^ 
passage, as she was about to ,st«p into her eba * 
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riot, thanked me fhr my eivillty, and told me» 
eluit as she had often dietinguiMhed me for 'my 
modest and respectful behaviour, whenever 1 set 
up for myself, 1 might expect to see her among 
my first customers. 

Here was an end of all my ambulatory pro<* 
Jects. 1 indeed sometimes entered the walks 
again, but was always blasted by this destruc- 
tive lady, whose mischievous generosity mom- 
mended me to her acqfuaintance. Being, there- 
fore forced to practise my adsoititlous character 
upon another stage,,! betook myself to a cn 0 be> 
house frequented by wits, among whom 1 legriir 
ed in a short time the cant of cidtichtoiy imd tallo* 
ed 80 loudly and volubly of natnrei,^ ftod man* 
ners, and sentiment, and diction, and si miles, 
and contrasts, and action, and pronunciation, 
that 1 was often desired to lead the hiss and 
clap, and was feared and hated by the players 
and the poets. Many a sentence have 1 hissed, 
which 1 did not understand, and many a groan 
have 1 uttered, when the ladies were weeping 
in the boxes. At last a malignant authoritwhose 
performance I had persecuted through the nine 
nights, wrote an epigifkm upon Tajpe the eritic, 
which drove me from the pit for ever. - 

My desire to be a fine gentleman still con- 
tinued: 1 therefore, after a short suspense, 
('hose a new set of friends 41 the gaming-table^ 
and was for some time pleased with the civility 
and openness with whicb I found myself treat- 
ed. I was indeed obliged to play ; bij|t being 
naturally timorous and vigilant, was never sur- 
prised into large sums. What might have been 
the consequence of long familiarity with these 
plunderers I had not an opportunity Of know^ 
ing; for one night the constables entered and 
seized us, and 1 was once more compeUe^ to 
sink into my former condition, bymding for 
my old master to attest my character. * 

When I was deliberating to what new quali- 
fications I should aspire, 1 was summon^ bito" 
the country, by an account of, .my father’s , 
death. Here I bad hopes of being nbliito dis- 
tinguish myself, and to support, the htoMmr of 
my family. I therefore bought guns And horsesy, 
and, contrary to the expectation of ^e tenamts, 
increased the salary of the huntsman. Btit < 
when I entered the field, it was soon discovefvd,; 
that I was not destined to the glories of the ! 
chace. I was afraid of thorns in the thideet, . 
and of dirt in the marsh ; 1 . shivered on the j 
brink of a river while the sportwnen crossed 
and trembled at the sight of a fiva^bsr gate, 
When the sport and daiigm* were over, I was 
still equally disconcerted ; for 1 wq^eitoiiihiate, 
(hough not delicate, and could only join alto- 
ly-whisperlng voice in the dainom of tlie|r 
triumph. 

A fall, by which my ribs were^broken, soon 
lecalled me to domestic pleasures, and I mterted 
all my art to obtain tbe favour of the neigh- 


bnurlfig ladies f but, wherever 1 came, there 
was alwaj^i some unlucky (Mmyersation npon ' 
ribands, fillets, pixis, or thread, which drove aH 
my stoidc of compliments out of my memory 
and oyerwh^med me With, shame and dejeo i 

Thus .1 passed the .ten first years after ths 
death of my brother, in which 1 have learned 
at last to repress that ambition, which I could 
never gratify ; dnd^ instead of waa^iag more of 
my life in vain endeavours after' accomplish- 
ments, which if not early acquired, no endea- 
vours can obtain, 1 shall confine my care to 
those higher excellences which are in every 
1 naji*s power, and though I cannot enchant 
a^i^ion by elegance and ease, hope to secure 
esteem toy honesty and truth. 

I am, dec. 

Misocafelus. 


No. 1^4.] SavuSdat, Mat 25, 175*1. 

inter r^ttare salubrcft 

Curat Jc^^^uicqui^ digmtfn sayientc bonoque est. 

\ • BOR. 

To range in silence through each healthful wood, 

And muse where wosthy of the wise and good. 

KLrHINSTON. 

Thk season of the year is now come, in which 
the (heatees are Shut, and the card-tables for- 
saken the regions of luxury oi-e for awhile un- 
peofdod^ and pleasure leads out her votaries to 
groves and gardens, to still scenes and en-atic 
l^tSficatloiis. Those who have passed many 
months in acontlnhal tumuli of diversion ; who 
have never opened their ey>» in the morning, 
but hpon sitoto new appointment; nor slept at 
n%^^ without a dream of dances, music, and 
good hands, or of soft sighs and humble suppli- 
cations ; must now retire to distant provinces, 
where the ilifrens of .flattery are scai-cely to be 
heard, whare beauty sparkles without praise or 
envy^'abid wit Is repeated only by the echo. 

As I think it one of the most important 
dutijos of Bodal henevoleilce to give warning of 
tlie aj^^toSieh pf calamity, when by timely pro- 
veitoitoi B may b© turned aside, or by prepara- . 
tory measuiFe* he more easily endured, X cannot 
> ^ warmth, or observe the 

Is^gthjehiiig days, without considering the con- 
dition of my fair readers, who are now pre^r- 
f ng to leave all that hue so long filled up uielr 
hours, an timn wbidi they have heeh aoeinh . 
tomed to hope for delight; imd w^tUlfimhlbA 
proclaims the liberty of refutoiit^ to toe toats 
of mirth and elegance^ most endioe too ni||ed 
’squire, toe soheSrhoUtowifib to^ohtofbh^^ 
or the formal parsoih toe roar of 
jollity, or toe dulnesa of prudeikiid^^l^^ 
without any retreat hut to the gloom of soli- 
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wlicape tthlgj will yet fitid |pE6fttear ineoUf Indeed i|botd4tl]4|iow«i^whidi kayo inadehavcM} 
¥ kiul .Muat how«?ffr uh^HUi^ tlu^ thaatn^ ov boj^ue down rivalry in coui ts, 

I' ike dfifradad ta » ^i«aa attaiak upon tlie untravel- 

Ika Piid«t« ««8r way 3^4 oif ^nteai vrUtihi the ruddy laijk 

. l^W0‘|h»ir^enwithij|ltro^ ^aaald. ,' ■ . , - 

Ho^ thaa utnet . Ipng nonthi be worn 
V vviUw^dha itniable of own away? ; Fo^it monihe^ ln^ ivhieh Uiere will be no 

,,f |l^%43^jpuraqo^ iNmta». ao ^wa» n« ^ottoe; in wbieh viaita 

i ^tanUhjat^ylfiM muit J^ ingaUkted by weather, and ^m- 

theaneelyMltt 

tluy are £olii|S, ^ntthe .sediittbe eftmi^ 
are f hind of ele^ing sta^i^ilijm wiUnmt wind 
ortldf^ wbm li|!eyarel^in>fc^.^eii^ 
ffirw^. by own iw4 


Ww ‘MdU diq^d vyp^tt the i 'Die l^ton- 
Sate. iine^^ that they. |him, puniahmcnt of 
thoeo who havp in ihia ii|^ d^imed their reason 
by eubjeotion to their eeniiij^ ji^ preferred 

ihe groft. gratidcatiohs of If^fi^eiia and luxury, 


i^Hls and^whe^ It; to the jmrojdhd sublime felioity of virtue and 


they hjw» ni/t emho internal prlnelj^e of 0<BtiVity, 
they n^t ^ krahded upon sh^owe#or U« 
tQl!:pid In h pi»^uatoMw« 

!Oe1^. are,, indeed, eomeilto whom this unlver- 
eal dlesolfjftipn of gay societies affords a wdeome 
Qpportaidty of quitting, without disfp*ace,>]the 
poet whioh:<sihey have Ih^nd thetoadlyM 
tonudhtain ; and 4ff sis<ndh»g to |||treiit;.(^ 


contem^atlon, will arise from the predominance 
md ttdidlutleinkfl thaygme appetites, in a state 
wh^ oan furnl^ no oteans of appeasing them. 
I cannot Imt jNispisdi tiis(4' ^ l»*’isht 

with eunshins, and jfinig|raiKt with perfumes ; 
this with ver- 

dui^y add daehf t%a g^ena with all the mix- 
tures of e<dkfi|4a radiance; this month, from 


the call of natjorejc from anmmbUea ur|^|a, ,a4^> which tba cxpeetii new infusions 

. a shortijdtUBiph of ttiuwnte^^ supi^iorityi^thay of Imi^iefy,’ IWtu]^st;now s^ of ob- 

, are ove^wered hy some ^ew lioptrud«w of sO^ ^smatioh this ti^pth will tiMn multi- 
dcganeo or sprighUler vlWty^ By «hoSa»; hopa«i, thdes to the IMmaaiea y desire without 

less of rielery) and yet ashamed to cox^eSs a con# «»joyment, atul hurry them from the highest 
qumjh thesnihniinrfrregardy iu satisfrctlens, whheijh limy have yet learned to 

tbafatiguifl^Mervice of cela|t>*ity, a y^tmlon to^i ^eonedve,Jhito a state of hopeless .wiahes^ud pin* 
masa e^lnl^s and asafrr empi^oTlai^^naw lug recolieotion]» wharavl^ ^a of vanity will 


splase tftemselves with Ihe Mueace mbk^^sy, 
siaU obtaim wbera they have norival lo frar; ati4 
Iriththe lustre whb^ they shtdl elb^ when tio* 
, Uditg caA beseen of byij^ier splAadoar* . ^y 
lmiigb|la»lrldleth«yf^ tluiir;Jo9w- 

ney, the admfralioh with, which the rulthii will 
OTo^ about th^ * tbdiawsdfa newassem.^ 
Mj; or i^lrlra jm delude prpvincialjiignoranoe 
udtladdillioy^ode. Athom^ndi^eae^ 
taf|oimims|rmiba^^^^ ; 'dhd a^’lheapiMroadt- 

bdfioun, 

SXid uplllioiltyi*? ,;fV- - . . :'.c, ' 

world, ^ 


from iha^j«ajspa9y?i,w 
, dniniiiiiidttf 'baiiiiJfhiiTf 

t,, 

rxMlNi i!^ ^awill^ 

*•» 




dodk r^d. ibr adxnimthat f^^^^ and 

the handof ararice simlda ee^ |n a bower with 
'ineihetual dexterity. ,1 . 

yrena the tediousness of this melancholy sos- 
penrionefilfr, I wopld willingly preserve those 
who are oxlS)^ i^iit only by inexperience; 
whj want not/haeMnutlcn to wisdom or virtue, 
dio^h they have been dissipated by negligenev^ 
of ndiHled example ; and who would gladly 
dnd way^to rational happiness, tlmogh it 
should be ayessfry with habit, and 

abandnii fashloi^, To these many arts of spend- 
ing time mighjt be recommended,, which would 
neilher, ipMlden tbn present hour with weariness, 
nor ihe future, with jrepontanee. 

It would seem IpapotsiMe to p e^Htary specu* 
eoWiurlU/ Utlst>thaiahttinau wing cim want employmen^^ 
Ollsd!jdea!j^ ."jPo he Imm In 'Ignorance with a capacity of 
y ^Imowledgo, t imd to .be ptooy In the midst of a 

.world died wi|h vorlely.iper^ pressing 
the sensee^and IrrMatii^ euriosUy, is sure- 
lypsuffloieni.sejmiiiyagsiximthe^kn^ 
^fflmutention* Novelty Js !ndi^ necessary to 
fWdmyo'dager^xndsii f.'birt art and na- 

l|ce»;.,|md:ovyyl.inMmAent product 

tojblm» wllo him gtdshymd bde lsealli«« ky 
iM|gept:obs«rrt4^ . 

. Son^.,e|o4i|^ ym'Ooitiitry an^ the 


iTe8,..a»4 



^dmnmeif^idl^ opportuplttln , 1 shall 

vtMptiaMti' ^«1jKl.iitMH» «A mMMinnnMkil t«i (k l^i.4k>v* t 
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say ; but if there be any apprehension not apt | 
to admit unaccustomed ideas, or any attention | 
so stubborn and inflexible, as nut easily to com- | 
ply with new directions, even these obstructions 
miiiiot exclude the pleasure of application ; for 
there is a higher and nobler employment, to 
which all faculties are adapted by him who gave 
them. The duties of religion, sincerely and re- 
vnlnrly performed, will always be sufficient to 
exalt the meanest, and to exercise the highest 
understanding. That mind will never be va- | 
eaut, which is frequently recalled by stated du- 
ties to meditutions on eternal interests ; nor can • 
any hour be hnig, which is spent in obtaining | 
sutne. new qualification for celestial happiness. 


Ko. 125.] Tuesday, May 28, 1751. 

Ut wr^Ttra^ xfrrare vires, operumque colores, ' 

('ur ego, si neqiu'o ignoroque, ptHta salulor f 

Blit if, throufiii weiilmeas, or my want of art, 

I can’t to every rlifleruut style impart 
The proper strokes and colours it may claim. 

Why am 1 honour^ with a poet's name 1 

PKSNCIS. 

It is one of the maxims of the civil law, that 
(trjiuilinns are hazardous* Things modified by 
human understandings, subject to varie^es of 
complication, and changeable as experienc.e ad- 
vances knowledge, or accident influences caprice, 
are scarcely to he included in any standing form 
of expression, because they arc always suffering 
some alteration of their state. Definition is, 
Indeed, not the province of man ; every thi^g 
Is set above or below our faculties. The works^ 
and operations of nature are too great In their 
extent, or too much diffused in their relations, 
and the performances of art too iiiexinsistent and 
uncertain, to he reduced to any determinate 
idea. It is impossible to impress upon our minds 
an adequate and just representation of an ob- 
ject so great, that we can never take it into our 
view, or so mutable, that it is always changing 
under our eye, and has lUready lost its form 
while we are labouring to conceive it. 

Definitions have been no less difficult or un- 
certain in criticisms than in law. Imagina- 
tion, a licentious and vagrant, fhculty, unsuscep- 
tible of limitations, and impatient of restraint, 
has always endeavoured to baffle the logician, 
to perplex the confines of distinction, and burst 
the enclosures of regularity. Tliere is, there- 
fore, scarcely any species of writing, of which 
we can tell what is its essence, and what are its 
const! tu(^ts ; every new genius produces some 
innovation, whicli, when invented apd improved, 
subverts the rules which the practice of forego- 
ing authors bod established. 


Comedy has been particularly iinpropitioas to 
dcfiiiers ; though perhaps they might properly 
have contented themselves with declaring it to 
be such a dramatic rqjresentaHon of human life, as 
may excite mirth, they have embaiTassed their 
definition with the means by which the comic 
writers attain their end, without considering 
that the various methods of exhilarating their 
audience, not being limited by nature, cannot 
be comprised in precept. Thus, some make 
comedy a representation of mean, and others of 
bad mep; some think that its essence consists 
in the unimportance, others in the fictitiousness 
of the transaction. But any man's reflections 
wfll inform him, that every dramatic composi- 
tion whidi raises mirth is comic : and that, to 
raise miifh, it is by no means universally neces- 
sary, that the personages sbniild be either mean 
or corrupt, nor always requisite, that the action 
should be trivial, nor evei , that it should be fic- 
titious. 

If the two kinds of dramatic poetry had been 
defined only by their effects upon the mind, 
some absurdities might have been prevented, 
with which the compositions of our g|patest 
Hoets are disgraced, who, for want of some set- 
ded ideas and accurate distinctions, have unhap- 
pily confounded tragic with comic sentiments. 
They seem to have thought, that as the mean- 
ness of personages constituted comedy, their 
greatness was sufficient to form a tragedy ; and 
that nothing was necessary hut that they should 
crowd tlie scene with monarchs, and generals, 
and guards; and make them talk, at certain in- 
tervals, of the downfall of kingdoms, and the 
route of armies. They have not considereil, 
that thoughts or incidents, in themselves ridicu- 
lous, grow still more gi*otesque by the so] era iiity 
oJ* such charai’.tcrs ; that reason and nature are 
uniform and inflexible ; and that wdiat is despi- 
cable and absurd, will not, by any association 
with splendid titles, become rational or gi'eat ; 
that the mos important affairs, by an intermix- 
ture of an unseasonable levity, may be made 
contemptible ; and that the robes of royalty c«tri 
give no dignity to nonsense or to folly. 

« Comedy,*' says Iloracd, “ sometimes raises 
her voice ; and Tragedy may likewise on pro- 
per occasions abate her dignity; but as tbe comic 
personages can otily depart from her familiarity 
of style, when the more violent passions are put 
in motion, the heroes and queens of ti*agedy 
should never descend to trifle, but in the hours 
of ease, and intermissions of danger. Yet in 
the tragedy of Don Sebastian, when the King 
of Portugal is in the hands of his enemy, and 
having just drawn the lot, by which he is con- 
demned to die, breaks out into a wild boast tliat 
his dust shall take possession of AfHc, tlie dia- 
logiie proceeds thus between tbe captive and hit 
conqueror: 

Muiap Molttch. Wiokt shall 1 do to conquer thee t 

Ff 
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Seh. ImpoflBiblel 
Sonic know no oonquerors, 

M, Mol. rik Bhow thee for a moaBt'er tliro* my 
Afric. 

Seb* No, tlion canst only chow me for a man : 
Afric IB stored witb monaters ; man'a a prodigy 
Tby Bobjecta have not aeon. 

JIf. Mol, Thou talk’st as if 
Still at the head of battle 

Seb, Tbou mistak'st^ 

For there I w:ould not talk. 

Bendvear, theAIlnister. Sure he would sleep. 

This couversation, with the idy remark of the 
minister, can only he found not to be comic, be- 
cause it wants the probability necessary to re- 
presentations of common life, and degenerates 
too much towards buffoonery and farce. . 

The same play affords a smart rctuAi of the 
general to the emperor, who, enforcing his or- 
ders for the death of iSobastian, vents his impa- 
tience in this abrupt threat. 

-No more repUea, 

But sec thou dost it ; Or 

To which Doraac ansuren, * 


Bee me this night ■■ <•< [Reading. 

Thank fortune, who did such a friend proiidc j 
For faithful Arimant shall he your guide. 

Not only to be made an instrument. 

But pre-engaged without my own consent! 

Jnd. Unknown t* engage yon still augments my 
score, 

And gives you scope of meriting the more. 

Arim. The best of men 
Some interest in their actions must conf<.'ss ; 

None merit, but in hope tb lay possess : 

The fatal paper rather let me tear, 

Ihau, like Bellerophou, my own hcntonce bear. 
lad. You may ; but 'twill not be your Lest 
advice : 

Twill only give mo pains of writing twice. 

You know you must obey me, soon or late : 

Why should you vainly struggle with your fato't 
Arim. I thank thee. Heaven 1 thou bast been 
wondrous kind I 

Why am I thus to slavery designed. 

And yet am cheated with a free boi mind 
Or make thy orders with my ro.asnn suit. 

Or lot mo live by sense, a gluiious * nte— 

She frou'hs. 

You fvown, and T obey with speed, before 
Thai dreadful sentence comes. Set me no mo 


Choke in that threat : J cun say Or as loud* 

A thousand instances of such impropriety 
might be produced, were not one scene in 
Aureng-Zebe sufficient to exemplify it. In- 
damora, a captive ^ueen, having AureiigiZebe 
for her lover, employs Arimant, to whose 
charge she had been entrusted, and ivhoin she 
had made sensible of her diaiius, to cany her 
message to his rival. 


AaiuaNT, with a letter ia his hdnd ; Indaxosa. 


Arim, And I the messenger to him from you 7 
Your empire you to tyranny pursuo 
You lay commands both cruel aad unjust, 

To serve my rival, and betray my trust. 

Jnd. You first betray'd your trust iu loving me ; 
And should not I my own advantage foe 1 
Serving my love, you may my friendship gain ; 

You know the rest of your pretences vain. 

You must, my, Arimant, you must be kind: 

TIs in your nature, anf yoUr noble mind. 

Arim. 1*11 to the and straight my trust resign. 
Ind. His trust yon may, but you shall never mine. 
Heaven made you love me for no other end, 

Bat to become my confident and friend : 

As such, I keep no secret froth your sight. 

And therefore make you judge hew ill I write ; 

Hoad it, and tell me freely then your mind. 

If *tis indited, as 1 meant it, kind. 

Arim. / ask not Heaoen myfreidm to rsr/ors, 

{Heading. 

jiui only for your soke.— —101 read no more. 

And yet I must-< — 

lAssfor tny own, than for your sorrow rod— 


Another line hkn this, would make me mad ^ 

aoavenf she goeson-^yetmoro-and yctmorekind 

, ptth sentenoQ ie a dagger to my mind. 


In this scene, every circumstance conen. to 
I turn tragedy to farce. The w'ild absurdity of 
I the expedient; the contemptible subject of 
1 the lover ; the folly of obliging h’ re^d the 

! letter only because it ought to havv. nn con- 

I ceuled from him ; the fre< mt interruptions of 
I ainortus impatience; the tint cxpostulutioTis 
i of a voluntary slave ; theiiL, ltIous 
I of a tyrant without power; the dee, ecti 
I of the yielding rebel upon fate uiid . wii 
and his wise wish to lose his reason as r ..on 
he finds himself about to do what he (latino 
p<ii^'suade his reason to approve, are surely su 
^cient to awaken the most torpid risibility. 

There is scarce a tragedy of the last century 
W'hich has not debased its most important in- 
cidents and polluted its most serious interlock 
tions, with buffoonery and meanness : but 
though perhaps it cannot be pretended that the 
present age has added much to the force and 
efficac'y of the drama, it has at least been able 
to escape many faults, which either ignorance 
had overlooked, or indulgence had licensed. 
The latter tragedies indeed have faults of an- 
other kind, perhaps more' destructive to de- 
light, though less open to censure. The per- 
petual tumour of .phrase with which every 
thought is now expressed by every personage, 
the imucity of adventurers, which regularity 
admits, and the unvaried equality of flowing 
dialogue, has taken away from our present 
writers almost all that dominion over the pas- 
sions which was the boast of their predecessors. 
Yet they may at least daim this commendation, 
that they atj^oid gross faults, and that if they 
cannot often move terror or pity, tuey are al- 
ways careful not to provoke laughter. 
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—NikU eat allud m ignum qudni mulid mtnuta. 

VKT. ACCT. 

Saudd form the mowDtaiii, monierits make the yeiir. 

YOUNG. 

TO THE RAMBLER, 

A HONG Other t(»p ^ of conversation which your 
;»ai»er8 sup[»ly, 1 lately engaged in a dis- 
•Hussion ol the rha»- given by Tranquilla of 
her lover Veno- whom, notwithstanding 

the severity of r istress, the greater nuinlH3r 
seemed inelined to acquit of unmanly or cul- 
pullu timidity. 

One of the ctimpany remarked, that prudence 
or^ht to be dislinguishcd fr ear; and that if 
y% nus^ulus wis , of nocturtjal adventures, 
i'ui u’jiu 1 i lx how much every avenue 

of the toH w'as ded with robbers could 
liuk him blameabh* ; for why should life be 
in/JtJ (h'd ( prospect of In ur or ^dvan- 

' ras of opir that a brave 

j:nii Uj* 'I of crossliif, tao river in the 

«■: lux*' declared, that, for his i % 

w' 4e tiu.iv coaches uud a bridge, he would 
a«ver !)•* i toUeriiig in a wooden case, out of 
• h he in'*'ht be thro, u by any iriYgidarogi- 
(»r w' h ini^ht be ovenset by accident or 
" *, !»y tho force of a sudden gust, or 

di 7 I'c vessel. It was his custom, 
sjf *0 keep <htj secxirity of duy-lig]Rt, and 
d- y ground; for it was a maxim with him, that 
ro '.vise man ever perished by water, or was 
I os* ill the dark. 

J"he next was humbly of opinion, that If 
.‘raiiquilla had seen, likx; him, the rattle run 
**oaring about the meadows in the hot inoifths, 
she would not have tliought meanly of her lov^ 
for n<»t venturing his safety among them. His 
neighbour then told »ia, that for his part he was 
not. ashamed to confess, that he could not see a 
rat, though it w'as dead, without piilpitation ; 
that 1 h^ had been driven six times out of his 
lodgii!gs either by rats or mice; and that he al- 
ways had a bed in the closet for his servant, 
whom he called up whenever the enemy was in 
motion. A nother wondered that any man should 
think himself disgraced by a precipitate retreat 
from a dog ; for there was always a possibility 
that a ditg might be mad; and that surely, 
though there was no danger but of being bit by 
A fierce animal, there was more wisdom in flight 
than contest. By all these declarations another 
was encouraged to confess, that if he had been 
nd nut ted to the honour of paying his addresses to 
Traiiquilla, he should have been likely to incur 
the same censure ; for, among all the animals 
upon which nature has impressed deformity and 
horror, there is none wdiom h/ durst not en- 
eounter rather than a beetle. 


Tlius, Sir, though cowardice is universally 
deflne<l too close and anxious an attention to 
personal safety, there will be found' scarcely any 
fear, however excessive in its degree, or unrea- 
sonable in its object, which will be allowed to 
eharactmse a coward. Fear is a passion which 
every man feels so frequently predominant in 
his own breast, that he is unwilling to hear it 
censured with great asperity ; and, perhaps, if 
we confess the truth, tlie same restraint which 
would hinder a man from declaiming against the 
frauds of any employment among those who pro- 
fess it, should withhold him from treating fear 
with contempt among human beings. 

• Yet since fortitude is one of those virtues 
which tho condition of our nature makes hourly 
ncccssaqy, 1 think you cannot better direct your 
admonitions than against superfluous and panic 
terrors. Fear is implanted in us as a preservative 
from evil ; but its duty, like that of other pas- 
sions, is not to overbear reason, but to assist it ; 
nor should it be suifered to tyrannize in the ima- 
gination, to raise phantoms of horror, or beset 
life with^supernumeifiiy distresses. 

To be always afr.aid of losing life is, indeed, 
scarcely to enjoy ^ life that can deserve the care 
of preservation. aIc that once indulges idle fears 
will never be at rest. Our present state admits 
only of a kind of negative security ; we must 
conclude ox'^^clves safe when W'e see no danger, 
or nolle im 'quate to our powers of opposition. 

{ Deo indeed continually hovers about us, but 
hovers commonly unseen, unless we sharpen out 
sight by useless curiosity. 

'Diere is always a at which caution, 

however solicitous, must limit its preservatives, 
because one terror often counteracts another. I 
once knew one of tlic speculatists of cowardice, 
w'hose reigning disturbance was the dread of 
house-breakers. His inquiries were for nine 
years employed upon the best method of barring 
a wimlow, or a door ; and many an hour has he 
spent in cst»blislung the preference of a bolt to 
a locJc. He bad at Idst, by the daily superaddi- 
tion of new expedients, contrived a door which 
could never be forced : for one bar was secured 
by another with such intricacy of subordination 
that he was himself not always able to disengage 
them in the proper method. Ho was happy in 
this fortification, till being asked how he would 
escape if he was threatened by fire, he discover- 
ed, that, with all his care and expense, he had only 
been assisting his own destruction. He then 
immediately tore off his bolts, and now leaves at 
night his outer door half-locked, that ho may 
not by his own folly perish in the flames. 

There is one species of terror which those who 
are unwilling to suffer the reproach of cowardice 
have wisely dignified with the name of antipathy. 
A man who talks with intrepidity of the mon- 
sters of the wilderness while they are out o« 
sight, will readily confess his anlij^athy to a mole, 
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a weasel, or a frog. He has indeed no dread of 
hf^riH from an insect or a worm, but his antipa- 
Ihp turns him pale whenever they approach him. 
lie believes that a boat will transport him with 
as much safety as his neighbours, but he cannot 
■ conquer his antiptUhy to the water. Thus he goes 
on without any l•epl•oach from his own refieo- 
lotions, and every day multiplies antijfatfiics, till 
he becomes contemptible to others, and burden- 
some to himself. 

It is indeed certain, that impressions of dread 
may sometimes be uidiirduly made by objects 
not in themselves justly foimiidahle; hut when 
fear,, is discovered to be groundless, it is to be 
civwncated like other false opinions, and anlir 
are generally supcrable by a single effort. 
He that has been taught to shudder at mouse, 
if lie cmi persuade himself to risk one encounter, 
will find his own superiority, and exchange his 
terrors fur the pride H)f conquest. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Turaso. 

Sm, 

As you profess to extend your regard to the 
minuteness of decency, as well as to the dignity 
of science, I cannot forbear to lay before you a 
mode of persecution by which I have been ex- 
iled to taverriH and coffee-houses, and deterred 
. from entering the doors of my friends. 

Among the ladles who please themselves with 
splendid furniture, or elegafit entertainment, it 
is a practice very common, to ask every guest 
how he likes the carved w ork of the cornice, or 
th*. figures of the tapestry ; the china at the table, 
or the plate on the side-iioard ; and on all occa> 
sions to inquire bis opinion of their judgment 
and their choice. Melania h.'is laid her new 
watch in the window nineteen times, that she 
may desirtt me to look upon it. Calista has an art 
of dropping her snuff-box by draiq^ng out her 
handkerchief, that when T pick it up X may ad- 
mire it; and Fulgentia has conducted me by 
mistake into the wrong room, at every visit I 
have paid since her picture was put into a new 
frame. 

1 hope, Mr. Rambler, you will inform them, 
that no man should he denied the privilege of 
silence, or tortured to false declarations; and 
that though ladies may justly ehum to be exempt 
from rudeness, they have no right to force un- 
willing civilities. To please is a laudable and 
elegaiH ambition, and is properly rewarded with 
b^mest praise ; but to seixe applause by violence, 
and call out for commendation, without know- 
h»gv or caring to know, w'bether it be given 
ftorn conviction, is a species of tyranny by 
which modesty is oppressed, and sincerity cor- 
1 upted. i he tribute of admiration thus exacted i 
bjr impndunve and hupovtunity. differ^ from the ^ 
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respect )>nid to silent merit, as the xdunder of a 
pirate from tlio merchant's profit. 

1 am, &c. 

Misocolax 

Sir, 

Your great predecessor, the Spectator, en- 
deavoured to diffuse among his female readers 
a dt^ire of knowledge; nor can I cliarge you, 
though you tlo not seem equally attentive to tlie 
ladies, with endeavouring to discourage them 
from ail}' laudable pursuit. But however 
either he or you may excite our curiosity, you 
have nbt.yet informed us how it may be grati- 
fied. The w'orld seems to have formed a uni- 
versal conspiracy against our understandings; 
our questions are supposed not to expect an- 
swers, our arguments are cxuifutcd with a jest, 
and we are treated like beings w'ho transgress 
the limits of our nature whenever we aspire to 
seriousness or improvement. 

1 inquired yestcinlay of a gentlemen eminent 
for asy*onomical skill, what made the day long 
in summer, and short in winter ; and w'as told 
that nature protracted the days in summer, lest 
ladies should want time to walk in the park ; 
and the nights in winter, lest they should not 
have hours sufficient to spend at the card-table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard such in- 
fornmtloii with just contempt, and 1 desire you 
to discovei* to this great master of ridicule, that 
I was far from wanting any intelligence wJiich 
he coulh have given me. 1 nsjeed tlie question 
with no other intention than to set him free 
from the necessity of silence, and gave him an 
oppoitunity of mingling on equal terms with a 
polite assembly, from whicli however uneasy, 
he could not then escape, by a kind introduction 
of fhe only subject on which 1 believed iiim 
(dile to speak with propriety, 

I am, 8tc, 
Genkhosa. 

No, 187, J Tuesday, Junk 4> ITol. 

Capisti melius qvitn desinis : ultima primis 
Ceduni : dissimiies, hie vir, et iUepucr. 

Succeeding years thy early fame destroy ; 

Tiion, who began'st a man, wilt end a boy. 

PoLiTiAN, a name eminent among the restorers 
of polite literature^ when he published a collec- 
tion of epigrams, prefixed to many of them the 
year of his age at which they were composed. 
He might design by this intormaiion, eithei‘ to 
boast the early maturity of his genius, or to 
conciliate indulgence to the puerility of his per- 
formances. But, whatever was his intent, it 
is remarked by Scaliger, he very little promoted 
his own repiAation, because lie fell below the 
promise which his first productions had given, 
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and ill the Intter part of his lifo seldom equalled 
the sullies of his youth. 

It is not uncommon for those who^ at their 
first entrance into the world, were distinguished 
for attainments or abilities, to disappoint the 
ho]>e.s which they had raised, and to end in 
neglect and obscurity that life which they be- 
gan in celebrity and honour. To the long 
catalogue of the inconveniences of old age, 
which moral and satirical Avriters have so 
copiously disjdayed, may he often added the loss 
of fame. t- 

The advance of the human mind towards any 
object of laudable pursuit, may be compared 
to the progress of a body driven by a blow. It 
moves for a time with great velocity and vigour, 
but the force of the first impulse is perpetually 
decreasing, and, though it should encounter no 
ohstm le capable of quelling it by a sudden stop, 
the resistance of the medium through whieJh it 
passfs, and the latent inequalities of the smooth- 
est surface, will, in a short time, by continued 
retardation, AvhoUy overpower it. Some hiri- 
drances will be found in every road of life, but 
he tliat Axes his eyes upon any thing at a dis- 
tance, neccssorily loses sight of aU that fills upj 
the intermediate space, and thci*efore sets for- 
ward with alacrity and confidence, nor suspects 
a thousand obstacles by which he afterwards 
finds his passage embarrassed and obstructed. 
Some are indeed stop]>ed at once in their career 
by a sudden shock of calamity, or diverged to a 
different dii'cction by the crass impulse of some 
vioh‘iit passion ; but far the greater ^irt Inn- 
guihU by slow degrees, deviate at first into slight 
obliquities, and themselves scarcely perceive at 
what time their ardour forsook them, or when 
they lost sight of their original design. ^ 

^^>M^iness and negligence are |>erpe(nally 
prevailing by silent encroaclimentH, assisted by 
different causes, and not observed till they can- 
not, vvitluMit gr«*at difficulty, be opposed. La- 
bour ncc^*ssarily requires pauses of ease and re- 
laxatiun, and the deliciousncss of ease common- 
ly makes us unwilling toretum to labour. We, 
perhaps, prevail upon ourselves to renew our 
attempts, hut eagerly listen to eveiy argument 
for frequent interpositions of amusement ; for, 
when indolence has once entered upon the 
mind, it can scarcely he dis^iossesscd but by such 
efforts as very few are willing to exert. 

T t is the fate of Industry to be equally en- 
daiigeriui by miscarriage and success, by con- 
fidence and desiwadbucy. He that engages in 
a great undertaking, with a false opinion of its 
facility, or too high conceptions of his own 
strength, is easily discouraged by the first hin- 
drance of his advances, because he liad promised 
himself an equal and perpetual progression 
wltliout impediment or disturbt^ce ; when un- 
expected interruptions break in upon him, he 
is in the state of a man surprised by a tempest, 


where be purposed only to bask in the calm, or 
sport in the shallows. , 

It is not only common to find the difficulty of 
an enterprise greater, but the profit less, than 
hope had pictured it. Youth enters the world 
with very hajypy prejudices in her own favour. 
She imagines herself not only certain of accom- 
plisldng every adventure, hut of obtaining 
those rewards which the accomplishment may 
deserve. She is not easily persuaded to be- 
lieve that the force of merit can be resisted by 
obstinacy and avarice, or its lustre darkened 
by envy and malignity. She yet learned 

that the most evident claims to~"]^ai8e oi^.pre- 
ferment may be rejected by ggiunat 

conviction, or by indolence 'Without examina- 
tion; that they maybe sometimes defeated by 
artifices, and sometiines overborne by clamour ; 
that, in the mipgled numbers of mankind, 
many need no other provocation to enmity 
than that they find themselves excelled ; that 
otlicrs have ceased their curiosity, and con- 
sidered ev'cn'man who fills the mouth of report 
with a^ew name, as rm intruder upon their 
retreat, and disturber of their reposp; that 
some are engaged in complications of interest 
which they imagine endangered by awry in- 
novation ; that many yield themselves up im- 
pUeitly to every report which hatred dissemi- 
nates or folly scatters ; and that whoever aspires 
to the notice of the public, has in ahnost every 
man au enemy and a rival ; and must struggle 
with the opposition of the daring, and elude- tlie 
stratagems of the timorous, must quicken the 
frigid, and soften the obdurate, must reclaim 
perverseness and iiitorm stupidity. 

It is no wonder that when the prospect of 
reward has vanishH, the zeal of enterprise 
should cease; for who .would persevere to 
cultivate the soil which he has, after long la- 
bour, discovered to be barren ? He who hath 
pleased himself with anticipated praises, and 
expected Aiat he should meet in every place 
Avith patronage or friendship, will soon remit 
his vigour, when he finds that, from those who 
desire to be considered as his admirers, nothing 
can bo hoped but cold civility, and that many 
refuse to own his excellence, lest they should be 
too justly expected to rcAvaxd it. 

A man thus cut off from IIhj prospect of that 
port to Avhich his address and fortitude had 
been employed to steer him, often abandons 
himself to chance and to the wind, and glides 
carelessly and idle down the current of life, 
witliout resolution to make another effort, 
till he is swallowed up by the gulf of mor- 
tality. 

Others are betrayed to tlie same desertion of 
themselves by a contrary fallacy. It was said 
of Hannibal, that be wanted nothing to the com- 
pletion of his martial virtues, but that Avhen he 
had gained a victory he should knowhow to use 
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' it. The fully of desisting too soon from success- 
ful labours, and Uie baste of enjoying advantages 
before they are secured, are often fatal to men 
of impetuous desire, to men whose conscious- 
ness of uncommon powers fills them with pre- 
sumption, and who, having borne opposition 
,down before them, and left emuhition panting 
yhehind, are early persuaded to imagine that 
they have reached the heights of perfection, and 
tliat now, being no longer in danger from com- 
petitors, they may pass the rest of their days in 
the enjoyment of their acquisitions, in contem- 
plation of their own superiority, and in atten- 
tion to their own praises, and look unconcerned 
from their eminence upon the toils and conten.^ 
tions of meaner beings. 

It is not sufficiently considered in the iiour o 
exultation, that all human excellence is com- 
parative ; that no man performs much but io 
proportion to what others accomplish, or to the 
time and opportunities which have been allowed 
him; and that he who stops at any point of 
mcelleuce is every day sinking in cstimatiolll^ 
b«<;anse his improvement gi*ows coi^iuually 
more incommensurate to bis life. Yet, as no 
man willingly quits opinions favourable to him- 
self^ they who have once been justly edehrated, 
imagine that they still have the same preten- 
sions to regard, and seldom perceive the dimi- 
nution of their character while there is time to 
recover it. Not}|mg then remains but murmurs 
and remorse j Iot if the spendthrift’s poverty be 
embittered by the rcfle<‘thm that he once was 
rich, how must the idler’s obscurity be clouded 
by remembering that he once bad lustre I 
I’lie-^e errors all ai’ise from an original mis- 
take of the true motives of action. He that 
never extends his view beyond the praises or re- 
wjirds of men, will be dejected by neglect and 
envy, or infatuated by honours and applause. 
But the (Consideration that life is only deposited 
In his hands to he employed in obedience to a 
Master who will regard hia endeavoftrs. not his 
success, would have preserved him frerna trivial 
elations and discoaragements, an^#iabled him 
to proceed with constancy and (iheerfuiness, nei- 
ther enervated by commendation, nor intimi- 
diited by censure. 


Ko. las.] Saturdav, Junk 8, 1751. 

Oiix ojK»wr , UtfAtT, 

OvTS fT»^* ktnOitH 

"Oa/So, vvqTATiiv h 

not iK" bmte, ot wige, or prent, 
K't i w- liaa Iijn crKTu^Iru- 


• Nor Peleus, grandson of the sky. 

Nor Cadmus scaped the shafts of pain. . 

Though favour'd by the Powers on high. 

With every bliss that man can gain. 

Thk writers who have undertaken the task of 
reconciling mankind to their present state, and 
relieving the discontent produced by the various 
distribution of terrestial advantages, frequently 
remind us that we judge too hastily of good and 
evil ; that we view only the superficies of life, 
and determine of the whole by a very small 
part ; and that in the condition of men it fre- 
quently happens, that grief and anxiety lie hid 
under the golden robes of prosperity, and the 
gloom of calamity is cheered by secret radiations 
of hope and comfort ; as in the works of natur^ 
the bog is sometimes covered with flowers, and 
the mine concealed in the ban*en crags. 

>7one but those who have learned the art of 
subjecting their senses as well as reason to hy- 
pothetical systems, can be persuaded by ilie most 
speciouc rhetorician that the lots of life arc equal ; 
yet it cannot be denied that every one has his 
peculiar pleasures and vexations, and extennU 
^accidents operate variously upon different iiiitids, 
and that no man can exactly judge from his own 
sensations, what another would feel in tU^ same 
circumstances. 

If the general disposition of things be esti- 
mated by the representation which every one 
makes his own estate, the world must be con- 
sidered as the abode of sorrow and misery ; for 
how fewican forbear to relate their troubles and 
distresses? If we judge by the account which 
may be obtained of every man’s fortune from 
others, it may be concluded, that we all are 
plac^ in an elysian region, overepread with the 
luxuriance of plenty, and fanned by the breezes 
oi^felicity; since scarcely any complaiut is ut- 
tered without censure from those that hear it, 
aud almost all are allowed to have obtained a 
provision at least adequate to their virtue or their 
understanding, to p(»ssess either more than they 
deserve, or more than they enjoy. 

We are either bhm with such dissimilitude of 
temper and inclination, or receive so many of 
•ur ideas and ojdnioris from the state of life in 
which we are engaged, that the griefs and cares 
of one part of mankind seem to the other hypo- 
crisy, folly, and affectation. Every class of so- 
dety has its cant of lamentation, which is un- 
leretCHMi or regarded by none but themselves ; 
and every part of life has its uneasiness, which 
hose who do not feel them will not commiser- 
te. An event which spreads distraction over 
lOlf the commercial world, assembles the trading 
companies in councils and committoes, and 
shakes the nerves of a thousand stockjobhers, i.q 
read by the landlord and the farmer with frigid 
iidiffeicnce. Xn affair .of love, whic:i fills the 
oung breast with incessant alternations of hope 
nd fear, and steals away the night and day from 
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erery other pleasure or employment, is regarded 
by them ^hose passions time has extinguished, 
as an amusement, which can f^roperly raise 
either joy nor sorrow, and, though it may he 
suffered to fill the vacuity of an idle moment, 
should always give way to prudence or interest. ; 

'He that never bad any other dc.sire than to fill a ' 
chest with money, or to add another manor to 
Ids estate, who never grieved but at a bad mort- i 
gage, or entered a company but to make a bar- I 
gain, would be astonished to hear of beings | 
known among the polite and gay by the denomi- 
nation of wits. How would he gape with curio- 
sity, or grin with contempt, at the mention of \ 
beings who have no wish but to speak what wa.% | 
never spoken before; who, if they happen to In- 
iKi'it weallli, often exhaust their patrimonies in 
treating those who will hear them talk ; and, 
if they are poor, neglect opportunities of im- 
proving their fortunes, for the pleasure of mak- 
ing others laugb ! How slowly would he be- 
lieve that ther«i arc men w^ho would rather lose 
a legacy than the reputation of a distieh^ who 
think it less di.sgi*ace to want money than repar- 
tee ; whom the vexation of lutving been foiled 
in a contest of raillery is sometimes sufficietit to 
deprive of sleep ; and who would esteem it a 
lighter evil to miss a profitable bargain by some 
accidental <lelay, than not to liave thought of a 
smart reply till tlic^time of producing it was 
past ! How little would he suspect that this 
child of idleness and frolic enters every as^mbly 
with a beating bosom, like a litigant on the day 
ofilecision, and revolves the probability of ap- 
plause with the anxiety of a conspirator, whose | 
fate depends upon the next night j that at the 
hour of retirement he carries home, under a 
show^ of airy negligent^, a heart ]ac.eratod iidth 
envy, or depressed with disappointment ; anj 
immures himself in his closet, that he may dis- 
encumber his memory at leisure, review the 
progress of the day, state with accuracy his loss 
or gain of reputation, and examine the causes of 
his failure or success ? 

Yet more remote from com^pon conceptions 
are the numerous and restless anxieties, by which 
female happiness is particularly disturbed. A 
solitary philosopher would imagine ladies horn 
with an exemption from care and sorrow lulled 
in perpetual quiet, and feasted with utiminglcd 
pleasure ; for, what can interrupt the content of 
those, upon whom one age has laboured after 
another to confer honours, and accumulate im- 
munities ; those to whom rudeness is infamy, 
and insult is cowardice ; whose eye commands 
the biave, and whose smile softens the severe ; 
whom the sailor travels to adorn, the soldier 
bleeds to dc^nd, and the poet wears out life to cele- 
brate ; who claim tribute from evtfry art and sci- 
ence^ and for whom all who approach them endea- 
vour to multiply delights, without requiring from | 
them any return but willingness to be pleased? i 
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Surely among these favourites of nature, thus 
unacquainted with toil’and danger, felicitymust 
have fixed her residence ; they must know only 
the changes of more vivid or more gentle joys ; 
their life must always move either to the slow 
or sprightly melody of the lyre of gladness ; they 
can never assemble but to pleasui*e, or retire but 
to peace. 

Such w^oiild he the thoughts of every man who 
should hover at a distance round the world, and 
know it only by conjecture and speculation, 
liut experience will soon discover how easily 
those arc disgusted who have been made nice by 
plenty and tender by indulgence. He will soon 
iee to how many dangers power is exposed which 
has no other guard than youth and beauty, and 
how eaffily that tranquillity is molested which 
can only be Soothed with the songs of fiatteiy. 

It is impossible to supply wants as fast as an idle 
imagination maybe able to foi*m tlicm, or to re- 
move all inconveniences by which elegance re- 
into impatience may be offended. None 
4|r so hard to please, as those whom satiety of 
pleasure* makes weary of themselves ; nor any 
so readily provoked as those who have been al- 
ways courted with an emulation of civility. ' 

There are indeed some strokes which the envy 
of fate aims immediately at the fair. The mis- 
tress of Catullus wept for her sparrow many 
centuries ago, and lapdogs will be sometimes sick 
in the present age. The mostiashionable bro- 
cade is subject to stains ; a pinner, the pride of 
Xirussels, may be torn by a careless washer ; a 
picture may drop from a watch ; or the triumph 
of a new suit may be interrupted on the first 
day of its enjoyment, and all distinctions of 
dress unexpectedly oblitei^ated by a general 
mourning. 

Such is the state of every age, every sex, and 
every condition ; all have their care.s, either from 4 
nature or from folly : and whoever therefore 
finds himse|f inclined to envy another, should 
remember that he knbws not the real condition 
which he dcs^s to obtain, but is certain that, 
by indulgin^t vicious passion, he must lessen 
that happiness which he thinks .already too spar- 
ingly bestowed. 

No. 129.] Tuxsdat, June 11, 1761. 

NufiCf 0 nunc, Dadale, dixit, 

Matcriam, qua sis ingeniosus, habesi 

Possidet cn ten‘as, et ycfsidet ixquera, Minos. 

JVec tfUus nostrsB, nec paUt undo Jug<B. 

Bestat iter ealo : ccelo tentabimus ire 
Da veniam ccepto, Jupiter alU, meo. — OVIO* 

Now Dsedalns, behold, by fate assign'd, 

A task proportion'd to tby migb^xnindl 

Unconquer’d brfrs on earth and sea witbatand.; 

Thine, Minos, is the main, and tbipe the land. 

\ 
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Hie «kies are open<-^et os try the slies : 

Forgive great Jove, the daring enterjpriife* 

MoaalistSi like other writeniy inateadof east- 
ing their eyes abroad in the living worlds and 
endeavouring to form maxims Of practice and 
hints of theory, content their curiosity with 
' that secondary knowledge which books adbrd, 
and think themselves entitled to reverence by a 
new arrangement of an ancient system, or new 
illustration of established principles. The sage 
precepts of the first instructors of the world are 
transmitted from age to age with little variation, 
and echoed from one autW to another, not per- 
haps without fome loss of their original force a« 
every repercussion. 

1 know not whether any other reason than 
this idleness of imitation can be assigned for 
that uniform and constant partiality, by which 
some vices have hitherto escaped censure, and 
some virtues wanted recommendation ; nor can 
I discover why else we have been warned oi^ 
against part of our enemies, while the rest lt|||||p 
been suffered tb steal upon us withoub notice ; 
why the heart has on one side been doubly 
fortified, and laid open on the other to the *in- 
carsions of error, and the ravages of vice. 

Among the favourite topics of moral deelama- 
tlon may be numbered the miscarriages of im- 
prudent boldness, and the folly of attempts be- 
yond our power. • Every page of every philoso- 
pher is crowded witik examples of temerity that 
sunk under burdens which she laid upon herself, 
and called out euemiea to battle by whom she 
was destroyed. 

I'kalr remarks ate too just to be disputed, 
and too salutary tev be rejected ; but there is 
likewise some danger lest timorous prudence 
should be inculcated, till courage and enterprise 
) are wholly repressed, and the mind congealed in 
perpetual inactivity by the fatal influence of 
frigorilic wisdom. 

livery man should, indeed, careffilly compare 
his fbrce wi^ his undertaking ; fiw though we 
ought not to live only for our owf' aakes, and 
thongh therefore daUg^i* or dlfiiculty should not 
be avoided merely because we may expose our- 
selves to misery or disgrace ; yet it may be justly 
i^fiittired of us, not to throw away our lives upon 
inadequate and hopeless designs, since we might, 
by a just estimate of our abilities, become more 
useful to mankind. 

There is an irratfonal contempt of danger, 
which approaches nearly to the folly, if not the 
guilt, suicide ; there is a ridiculous persever- 
snee in Impraciicable schemes, which Is Justly 
punished wiih ignominy and rq>roach« But 
In the wide regions of prohabillty, whldi are 
the proper province of . prudence and election, 
there is alwikys room to deviate on either side of 
rectitude without rushing against api»arent ab- 
■f^ltyj and, according to the inclinations of 


nature, or the impressions of precept, the dar- 
ing and the cautious may move in different 
directions without touching ui»on rashness or 
cowardice. 

That there is a middle path which it is every 
man*s duty to find, and to keep, is unanimous- 
ly confessed ; but it is likewise acknowledged 
that this middle path is so narrow, that it can- 
not easily be discovered, and so little beaten, 
that there are no certain marks by which it can 
be followed : the care therefore of all those who 
conduct others has been, that whenever they 
decline into obliquities, they should tend 
towards the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temerity 
has been generally censured ; for it is one of the 
vices with which few can be charged, and wliicj|, 
therefore great numbers gre reaiiy to condemn. 
It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the 
exuberance of magnanimity, and the ebullition 
of genius ; and is therefore not regarded with 
much tenderness, because it never flatters us by 
that appearance of softness and imbecility which 
is commonly necessary to conciliate compassion. 
But if the same attention had been applied to 
the search of arguments against the folly of pre- 
supposing impossibilities and anticipating frus- 
tration, 1 know not w'hether many would not 
have been roused to usefulness, who haviag 
been taught to confound prudence with timidity, 
never ventured to excel, lest they should unfor- 
tiinate]|y foil. 

It is necessary to distinguish our own inter- 
ests from that of others, and that distinction 
will perhaps assist us in fixing the just limits of 
caution and adventurousness. In an undertak- 
ing that involves the ha]>pine8s or the safety of 
ma^y, we have certainly no right to hazard 
more than is allowed by those who partake the 
(fanger ; but where only ourselves can suffer by 
miscarriage, we are not confined within such 
narrow limits ; and still less is the reproach of 
temerity, when numbers will receive advantage 
by success, and only one be incommoded by 
foil are. 

Men are gencrolly willing to hear precepts by 
which ease is favoured ; and as no resentment 
is raised by general representations of human 
folly, even in those wlto are most eminently 
jealous of comparative reputation, we confess, 
without rriuctance, that vain man is ignorant 
of his own weakness, and therefore frequently 
presumes to attempt what he ean never accom 
plish ; but it ought likewise to be remcmbere<l> 
that man is no less ignorant of his own powci's, 
and might perhaps have accomplished a thou- 
sand designs, which the prejudice of cowardic'c 
restrained him from attempting. 

It is observed in the golden verses of ^Pytha- 
goras, that Pqtccr tg nether /hr fnm weem/fr/. 'I'fie 
vigour of the human m ind quickly appears, w i.en 
thm*e is no Inmror anv nlnm fiii* (finilu uit.l 
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tatliiA, when di^Iid<l^llc<^ U in the ^ns<^ 

oi aanger» or overivMmed by «<nn« reeietleii' 
piuieion. then soon discover^ that ditRdnity 
is, for the most part, the daughter of Idleness, 
that the bbetacdes with whieh ohr Way seembd 
to be obstrueted wei% only phantoms, Mrhteh we 
believed real, because' we dam not advance to a 
close examination ; and we learn that it is im-» 
possible to determine without experience how 
much constancy may endure, or perseverance 
pei*fbrm. 

But whatever pleasure maybe found in the 
review of distresses when art or courage has. 
8iir mounted them, few witl'be persuaded to wish 
that they may be awakened^ by want or terror 
to the conviction of their own abilities. Every 
Ope should therefore endeavour to invigorate 
himself by reason and redoctiofi, and determine 
to exert the latent force that nature may have 
ropf>sited in him, befora the hour of exigence 
comes upon him, and compulsion shall tortui’o 
him to diligence. It Is below the dignity of a 
reasniiafilc being to owe that sti'cngth to neces- 
sity which ought always to act at the call of 
choiccj or to need any other m<itive to industry 
than the desire of performing his duty. 

Hedectiims that may drive away despair, can- 
not be wanting to him wlto considers, hoyr 
much life is now advanc«ed beyond the state of 
naked ti nd i sci pllned, uuitistr ucted nat tire. W hat- 
ever has been effected for convenience or ele- 
gance, while it was yet unknown, was b^ieved 
impossible ; and therefore would never have 
been attempted, had not some, more daring than 
the rest, adventured to hid defiance to prejudice 
and censure. Nor is there yet any reason to 
doubt that the same labour would be rewarded 
with the same aucoem. There arc qualrtlen^io 
the products of- nature yet undiscovered, and 
combinations in the powers of ai*t yet untried.* 
It is the duty of every man to endeavour that 
sotnething may be added by his ituiustry to the 
hereditary aggregate of knowledgo and happi- 
ness. To add much cau indeed be the lot of fe w, 
but to add something, however little, every one 
may hope ; and of every honest hndeavoUi> it is 
ceitain, that, however unsuccessful, it will be 
at last rewarded. 


No. J30.] Sato ana V, June 15* lt<(il. 

prat0 hoto dcceaifte 

SffvU ciua awedlrf# die# — r: 

C't/»i0or Ht^is gicl radt^t gealr , 

#fofiif am rMm 

spaUttm dorjifcris 

/^m f ' «e?fcCA, 

KMfsJad«r^ia the sumaterV|r«iy -'f 
1'lW flraJl beWty hUos awOr, 


Than anpItiUh aml'dtoay eOnsOiao' '' ' - ' 

' The.smllUfg'Virgiitbt^tosybltom^ ^ V . 

beauty anatoh|d oaich day, each Ifour i > 
|or V ,« ; ' 

. ihqa hoW'<*^doto;o!tei‘ toti^do ■ .. r . 

_ _ Td rttE-'.R'AMB'ljSll. , 

Sia, , r.. 

You have very lately observed^hat l«k the im** 
meroiis subdivisions of the iwld, evete)jr ’ 
and order of mankind have: joys aii^ aorrowe' of 
their own ; we all feel hourly pain^Rnd''^Ieaaure 
from even^ which pass unhaedbd befisre: our 
ayes, but can scarcely communicate Our t>eroOp^ 
tions to minds preoccupied by diilbrent oligeCCs, 
any moite than the dcliglit of Avell- disposed' co- 
lours or harmonious sounds cfin be imparted to 
such as want the senses of hearing or <1^ sight. 

I am so strongly convinced of thejnstness of 
this remark, and have on so many occasions dis- 
covered with how little attention prjde looks 
calamity of which she thinks h^urseif not in 
danger, nsid indolence listens to complaint wimn 
it is not ecriioed by her own remembrance, that 
^hougb 1 am about to lay the (kxurrences of my 
life before you, I question whether you will con- 
descend to peruse my narrative, or, without the 
help Of sonae female epecu]atJst^;be able to un- 
dei'stiind it. ‘ ; 

1 was lH>rn a beauty. Ftom dawn of rea- 
son I had my regard turned wholly upon my- 
self, nor can recollect any thing earlier than 
praise and admiration.’ hly mother, whose fhee 
had luckily advanced her to a condition above 
hei’ birth, tliought no evil so gi‘eat as defiirmity. 
She had not the power of. iipsagiuing any other 
defect than a cloudy complexion, or dispropor- 
tionate features ;.^qnd therefoi'c contemplated me 
as mi assemblage of all that could ndse envy or 
desire, Ond pr^cted with triumphant fondness 
the extent of my conquests, and the number of 
my slaves, e . , 

ShO’liercr xnimtioiaed any of my young a<v 
quaintance me, but to remark how much 
^ey fitU^belqw my perfection ; liow one would 
have hod a fine face, but that her eyes were 
withimt lustre; how another struck the sight at 
a dl^ance, but wanted my hair and teeth at a 
nearer view; another dlagroced auelcgant shade 
with a brown skin ; some had short fingers, and 
others dimples in a wrong place. 

As she expected no happiness nor advantage 
but IVom beauty, ^e timught nothlAg., but 
beauty worthy of her care ; and her 
fclndfjtsss was chkfiy exerdsed in ; 

to protect me from any t^demt that 
deiace me with ,« «oar> or sttatt mo ^iriih a 
freckle f she nevdl^ thought i^esnfg^elen%, 
ed fivun the sun, or fvffik ;tV fire. 

She was severe oi^Jndhlgent in, 

toiitton than the prtoth'Vktion oiP itiy, %nujf„sbe 
GO 
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eiiioMtf vmh imi I slio^il Y^ll^ tf v^Uron, trho, ^hm ^he armed her eon /br 

iMinjt d<^WA li^ tottle, Wde him hriiijr hack his shield, or bo 

a iieMtdIot «hd Mught upoii it, Mf Tenerahle pai’ent dis- 

. A a ; ha: the isoted the to ^ in her oidnion, of equal 

r wl^ a oomittidid to show that 1 was her 

Would abtutdy sh^er Ao''^ oati^lAW iMald di^hter; and not to return without a lover. 
0]^rmy cAfapo, nor'|<|^ WaUi^- iWi I ^u|il%w|ll was tW;eiv«dy like other pleasfhft 

my ancle with a df Wfik: not^W> with a tumult of applause. EveiT? 

fliirately smWi^^ IcA A^ l^tin'valui^hlmsdlf upon the graces of bis 

should hate ^ Jtf Ay ^AaoA’ hr thh degahce of his address, crowded 

charms la the tSKWhAM ofJii|^a .-pf^ j ai&d^ Wia a)^t and wit aad apleuddur contended for 
never my 1 vrim delightfully fatigued with 

Ae cmnnetic Inccttaht ^IvIlitleSi which were made more 

gular Itistra^^jpAifj^^ »|^$ad|i|:'hy envy of those whom 

water and’ May to neglect, and returned 

with variety ofUi^epts^ h^a^ oif Whldh It vt^A attendant tqud In and wealth to 
was to he;thl4^^ Wbd by A ^ Ay httnost Wishes, and ftnm thh^tim# stood In 

Ike Am haj^ W^ mAl- An nAfc Aheauty, was followed by gazers 

cated gloves, anS Ay hoSonai mWfed With; a in tlbe 'hfall^ Celebrated in the papers of the day, 
pomade prepared by Ay AAhat*f -A vin^ A Snil^ad by an who endeavoured to rise into 
discuss pinnies, aWd d^diseelourat^dns* > ‘Wistlloii, m emsilred by those whom age Or 
I waa always tsAlod np eat^y,^ disappointment forced to retire, 

morning air gives a Mhnem to ilWAiedhal^ My AdHier, Who pleased herself with the 
i ww placed bohtnd a OnrtiAt in mWlilAQier> hopes of mWng my exaltation, dreseed me with 
ehamher, heeanse the 0ft^ > aw%; Aumed % aH ' tho esuherance of finery ; and when I re- 
the rtelng iih% I Who pfemnAl to hWr that a fortune might he ex- 

thousand prnwnjtJons, and agaA lieAd my Arh pacAd ptkA«^oaaA to my appearance, told me. 
pluses, and tHumphed A 'tlw oompihil^ that shO should Sconi the reptile who could 

profQosticatlons AaH thm a jAAia* 0 d In^iiWairWr thefortime of a girl like me; She 

My mother was 11 ^ A much p^ii^poiWiilid adidtad me m prosecute m and time 

with ah oyMon -iWiaWd ; e ami^ « w m <:; no <Woidd me a captive who might 

.not to ihlnk somedOiti^ fieseiye the honour of being enchained for ever. 

oqmplAhna-^ ^Sho; Asik oarOfUiag I My lovem wow Indeed so numerous, that I 

vWone of Aa aOojAyJM>Aents lmdWh’®^*Wr cqre than that of determining to 

male odncafiicd;%r WAota X ^Ohould seem la give the preference. 

>iA>hloaa^ my hhhhig been steadily and industrfo^^ 

strncted m preserve my heart fi-om any im- 
mu^er^il M A mpmaeli pemslotis whiidt might hinder me from consult- 

ing Ay AfoWati I acted with less embarrass- 
' itar^feliiih^.' ' . Ai;|iy^iy\l mn mrl mh ie jfod!: chAce was regulated by 

|jAhoie|plm''W and certain than the ca- 

asid''lA|iA^ ^ ’ 'V ’pflAA;a|ipmhatieii. ■ Wlien I bad singled out 

, ^ ■ At ,inyf»*-moi^liHr, 'one from,. A* ** worthy of eneourage- 

'tlioniAt I 'proceeded in my measures by the rules 

ded m;di!d!^|if;/.p|M wAffl.t^ ardour A the fii>t 

pibhAf#r'!mW':||g;5^^ de- 

' iri,sWotit ^ myself the 

' piuWtlWW: hAW dliwrsiiy amusemeiit, 

anAtmnpphlih.i)||g^;||U oduTd not but 

the.m<A‘|myor^ in performing the 

life, fihs 'eehsioh^^^^ promh^'^my fom. 'This 'oplnldn was soon 

. any mmmi'hf of my hweri, who married 

thiiqiltn'idWplm *]|^d^a;'wlthVAW' Insmly fomme than 

Every' oUilhmA^M hAmi hfoWWw'ht'i^^ ought to have 

< 'Os«yfr^AA#*W ,AMHjAl^^oh'mitfhtmAmhera^^ wbch 

" ,Ws'yPmty«if rnymnlhwVould notsufler her 
m^dWmr'|fi'ydolAtA,OM hpd Uenfurm- 
#dky herWtroWfoiW,,andhadoaafo«ce^ 
MHk^'MfcouMlxwb. StotfUmiiiliU 
...11 . '^**'*J^i*^’*^^* '*^^ iw»Ht(«*i»i£((ii.fc ttntoed .thi a^VanoaiMit d 

'OWJy. :;^ch#m havO.}^^ld'^n^C|t^;a'\%aiWm'' wvm'on as 'llWratnm ,Wad‘;i»ft,l'whlch ganeiuBy 
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fr%htened iJloae tto could iiu^ , tlio ^ci^ 

cettlcmeati^ nod drefir abimt them a needy tr^ the p<^> 

?lMe 

with wild notione of ooatej|i<y and <onteai||hu dive^|n IT 

tion, and virtuoos olwaHty. She ^arefore ^ ^e remot^ W vdtjf^le 'deii%^ 
joined me to improve my mlnaeUtep wij^ ai Wl» to W i&?i; 

i|||^ Freaeli dandug-maeter and wait the eti^t ii;^ jiifirnd dniiUy^^ #Cdi|leate. we aehiom dm- 
orOieitextbirth.night. ifld^ltaaattdiimhl^hi^lry^a,^ 

I bad now almoet completed, my nlheteentti Of/wOalth . 

yemr; if mypharms j^di lost any pf their, soflb- vajiu^ nor is ^re any difpg 

ness, it was more than compensated! by addi^nn- thpn|a^ , . v -/jj; ' , 

al dignity ; and if the attractions of limoceace ^ J?o djwirp can he fornied fwiM rlch|d» M not 
were impaired, their place was .suppUedPT the aiuict to ipratify. llo.thDit plaBee his happiness 
arts of allur^ent. I wge. thweforo preparing In eplen^^uipage w nuajierous dependents^ in 
for a new; attack* withoutdpy abatement of my aedned praise or pOf^r acclamations, in thpao^ 
confidence, when, $n the ipidst of tpy hopcn and euastdadon of Quriodties or the revels of luxury, 
scbemesi^i was sels^ by that dreadM malady in ^len^ld edlfiaes or wide plantations, mn#t 
which has so often put a sudden <md to the still, either by birth or aci^nlsitioii, possess riches, 
raiiny of beauty. X recovered iny health after They may be considered, as iheelemental priad- 
a long confinement ; hut when I l<mked again pieai of pleasing wbddi. may be opmbfned with 
on that face which bad been often fished with endless diversity^ as the epaential and necessary 
transport at its own refiection, and saw all that substance, of which only tjbie form Is left to be 
1 had learned to value, all that I had endeavour- edited by choice* . 
ed to improve, all that had procured me honpnrd ; n^sdty of rJ<^m being thus ai^rent, it 

or praises, in^ecoyembly deatroyed, X OUnk a^. is not wnnderM that uhnoet every mind has 
once into mehmcholy apd. dospondenoe. ‘ |dy heoa enmlnyed in pndeavoors to acquire them { 
pain was not nsuch consolMi or dlevla^hy my ^at mnftitt^ hays vied In., arts by which life 
mother^ who grieved that X had not')^ my life Is furnidied lyith accommodations, qnd which 
together with my beauty ; and declared! Ih^i^io therefbre mankind may r^n^ly be expected 
thought a young woman divested of her chprins to zew^d. • 

had nothing for which those who lovqd hey could It bed indeed hseu hgppy, If thlspyedpminant 

desire to save her from the grave* appetite had operand’ pul^ In concurrence with 

Haying thus contiif ued my relptilon to Ihe pe^ virtue, by hi^^^lng. no.im M srho were 
riod from which my Hife took a nmg course, I aealous tp deasrm what they were eager to pos- 
shall conclude it in anotheyletter, |f by pubUsh- sess, and. had ^llities fo lmproi% their own for- 
Ing this you allow any mgi^.lbr the correspon- tutj^es by,contiih«|t.h»g to thqease W happiness of 
deuce of, oihe^, J'p. have rich^ at^ to ha^ naerit would 

I , Sir* &C. Omillm^beentimiqm^^aac^ 

VicTowA? hee^con^^ 

lencenViiJ;./,., ^ > 

» 0«|t ym dn^xi0t4r$d^v^^ ^ wishes of 

No. 131*] TuxsnxY, Juw* 18, 1751* H«»P » proporMon to their powers of 

attahunCUt* * Many. envy, and desire wealth, 

Fittis accede ^ Who sCan never procure it by honest industry 

tCfcole/flices;mUer0ej^€. meraca^^, or Wsdhl\Jm»^ They therefore turn their 
tJt distant, /tamma marif eie UtUe r^te^ - ? ahijSftimS^^ntine what other uaetliods can 

StiU follow where auspicioasfatoff invite I . impf^ior ivnrthless, wiU be conteiitm want 

Caress The bappy, and the wr^hed idight. y. ln%Uliy yvlU discover that there are 

Sooner shalljanring elements unite, ^ nesxur^wafS tO through the Intri- 

Thm ti^wHh (ain. thin WgUt. ^ ^ th* «*«,* «f Wwmr s wlwt 

‘■*"**' \ ’Virtue **<**^ •* *1*. 

Tbiu h MMwd, My Mnitowtt ia'.icjbidt •» ■fte resoatip,^. lost trtlr iW' j*- 

HBMtt the taummU* wW** fa of 

lhat natuiu or accident have aoattamd Id the auhtftty and dithoneatybifim^^ 

World, we find greater wismlien eonctutlng, compeiSdl*^ meseiires : the ww^srfmddiuiiy^ 
than In the wish ft» riches; awish Inddi^oo |simopenprcytofista<dio^;andthepeiMj^^ 
prevalent, that it may he considered as unlvemd of Ignorance and^imbecUi^ are/c^y gt^en 
and traii»Gendeiital> as the desire In which all away by the conveyaiices of iSewsI artm^ or 
oftier desires are induded. and of urhlch the va- seised by the gripe qf cthhesllfeed vIolariCifrT 
rioue purpesea which actoate manUnd are only It Is likewise net. hard mdlMT^ yldbm 
suhCvdiiiate speoiei and different modifications, always procure protection ^ fiMs^veo* that 
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, wwi tlie 'Ceto^ 

}l»i|% of ^rsaii;^ p^t,. the ferity* 0 Sv«ti** 

'.' 'itti/m^ ist iiicbmettlhly Ikilhvv^ii 
ill hhVB^ vei 7 fb!W think U i^\ 

^4ialteii(# tjyactfCM «tiey 

reeenttnear^ 

ruptS^in* b^lwhei) ithns euii$«)liiiilii^ fint 
oppositioiii, it iia aftem^|i«ili|){>ort^ 

' ith>ininiiate4 hy ■ «'7';^' '■ 

The proj^ieet gaining fl^ttjdily k He*, 
dently'de^ii^, and the «erta&ty nf 
every acc^oit of advabtagie; tfii ad^on of i#> 
ciirity, havo so far itrdvfdM njpon^e piiOfinaji 
of mankind* that the peikk of Hk k deotroyntt 
hya genet^ andMnoeeisadi strui^e for rioheoi 
It h obffetved oflelti, ^ «ti 4d ef^aitito^st* 
that to have it%'io h0 <Mto mnt ^ uta be 

in 'mrow* Thm k txl oondltion which k not 
dk^nieted either with^^the care of gtfkiifig hr Of 
kbbpliJg money ^ and thc^ raoo of man nmy be di- 
vided iii,a i^iolitibU: eet^ate hotWeOn ^Oeo Mo 
are practising fiauii^ and are tiifad- 

iingih, 

If we con^der the f^eeeat etatO of tlk M^d) 
it will be fbund, that ail .cMiriddenoeialoetainoiiij 
mankindi that no man ventams to act wher^ 
money he endanger^ upon 'the faith' of 
apothrr. It k impimible to aee the long ecrolk in 
whloii every oontraet k eoneluded, with all their 
appendages of seals and hitestatioii, wHhont won- 
dering at the depra^y bf those helngSy whotnuat 
be rcstraineSl; from ^olaiidn of Iwomied by a«ielt‘ 
fprot^^and pubiieeviiknces, and predludcid IMa 
eibiiyocatfon and ^uhWrfdge by aticH pmioHHona 
imnutobeRs. ' A^oong ell the satires Whkh 
folly and /vdtekedtiem h^ve giticdi occashm, konb 
is dually severe wkh\a|Kiihd OT a settleinein;^ , 
Of the tiii^ous ^ts by, which riches inoy be 
obtained, the m at the fitetview 

IrreceMieabk' wi^ the., laws of- virtue t sM« ' 

not only In 

negkMJt, ''hut and • > 

the Test ‘(sn^gl^with <!)»-■; 

Wik pei|^kuil ; 

tem^tlpns, thosc'whtt 

urb not ;yeirabf^^donedi%i?«^^ their ^ 

innocetuk/ 

pardon^ tbah‘'ib&^ijlii^ ha^^^^ the 

right ksathan'otM^j^^^-^Tb'!^^ 
diligcntlyOfUk^kl^^ , -’1 

One oCthb ohV 

htui intruded oitiihabSjhidm 

|<»ssess,^s^;' 'ffaW:Wr^'%taay9^^ 

J^, (^taihp^>^;labeur : 

Wmlncd.' ^inj Whiid^te < 


up, or to; jMflWffie most be procured 

by slow iodustry or dn^^rtain haaard, 
mei^ will, always be.multitudes Whom cowwd- 
iee or hnpatknce incites to more safe and more 
d|W^f lk^*hods» whs strive to pluck the fruit 
withibttt ciukivatii^ the tr<k^ and to share tlie 
advantages' of idetory without pai'taking m 

danger of the batik* . , 

; InlattW agOs, the ebnviction of tibe danger to 
whkh virt^ is exposed while the mind conti- 
naan e^n m^tJie Idfluenee of riches^ has deter- 
mine^ypmy to vows of perpetual I^oycrtyj they 
hiWs imppreiaieAMiesire by cutting off the possible 
11^ i»|^%tldcation) and secured their peace by 
^eitroylng the eneiny Mom they had ijn hope uf 
iWinmiigto ituietau^ectkii* But, by debarring 
themsblveafrosn ev?> th^ haveTcscindcd many 
opparthsdtles.uf good : they hare too often sunk 
into inabttvity anduselersxiess ; and, though they 
have ferbbme to iiii}m,Bockty, Imve not fully 
paidttheir contribMUohs to its happiness. 

; l^iie rhdies m so uWossary to present con- 
veidbncs^ and so much more easily obtained by 
erinSiM lhati viriiies, the mipd can only he se- 
cured from yiehiifig to the continual impulse of 
ciovetousnm by the prcponderatieti of unchangi*- 
able and eternal motives. God wlil turn the 
ihtellectual balance, when weighed only against 
reputation ; but will be llgh^ and ineffectual 
when the opp<»sito scale k charged with justice, 
veracity, and piety. 


Ko* ldS.j Satukday, June 32, 1751. 

■» ■ ~ .-Tysctfcj tmitamtis 
TurjfJihne w pravisvtnnm 

! prtverv<»ertcH9 Rtrong, 

Imbibes with dim docili t;/ 1 be v>. nmg« 

: " TO THE RAMBMitt. 

Ma> IlAAmLBE, V 

,l\^^|^ed.«^h<’iwr, and ftfter the usual rotirse 
W£9ficWiq]], found ,U necessary to employ ff«r 
the support^ life thatljeff^lng which I hud ul- 
most' exhausted my Uttlg fortune ip acquiring. 
'Jihojlucrptlve professions drew my rega^ with 
equal ^eseutedi hkas which 

«idkd'%y,opji^S^ duties 

^WhM,tuiTlffed ,uiy appwheoflloii,. 

1%«TS k nuhwupe^ jnorq i^propitloue to in- 
isreirti^ Jlww dsoukotT appidoaiiou and uuUmited 
iuquiiry#:by which, tie 4^ireS are 1 ^ 4 ^ in a p*?*’- 
p^iia eqidpoke add the mfud ff tirtuafes bet a^cen 
..did^olpt^pos^ without determination. I bad 
}Wik^qf ei^ery^bd round me, ainotig which i 
divided my time as OOprice or aceideut directed. 
I ofkii sp*mt ^ hwt Imum of the day in con- 
sidai^Ug to whatjStudy I shot^d devote the rest ; 
and at jtos^lnak^d Up apy a^tWy that lay ujh 
A ia eliA tiiidk. iirriitie'tt».Tif«i ffuilTd a cft^'e-luYUK^ tor 
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lUaivera^cQ l&om tlie fmtiety md 

tii« gloomiAtei) df^8ftntuil& 

Tliuai my jiiiatrimohy grew impereeptibly 
less, till I reused fvotsi my literary elumber 
by u creditf^r, whose ftupoi^ii^dty obliged me 
pacify him with sO lali^e a sum, that what 
diained was not sufficient to sut>poi*t me mure 
than eight months. I ho^ you will not re* 
proaeh me with ayaiiee or cowal^dlce,^ if X tio- 
kuowledge that 1 now thought myself in chtia^ 
ger of distress, and obliged to ehdeayour htter 
some certain compefence. 4 ' 

There have )mp. hei'oes of ni^gen<S, Who 
have laid the V^^ice of their last aefe in a draWer, 
and, without the least intermi^ioh 'of titdr 
tratKiuillity, of abatement of their ^pensSs, 
taken out one piece after another, till ^ire was 
no more remaining. ' But X was not horn to 
such dignity of imprudence, or sudh exaUation 
above the cares luid nectj^Uies of life : I there- 
fore Immediately engaged my friends to )n*oaure 
me a little employment, which might set me 
free from the dread of poverty^ and afford me 
time to plan out some dual schWha of teting 
advantage. 

My iVieiids were struck With honest solid- < 
tude, niid immediately promised their endea* 
v<»ur8 for my extricatioth 'fhey did not suffer 
tlieir kindness to languish hy delay, but prose- 
cuted their ittqiutries with such success, tliat in 
less than a month 1 was perplexed with variety 
of offers and contrariety of prospects. ^ 

1 had however iio time for' long pauses of 
consideration;, and therefore soon resolved to 
accept the office of instructing a young noble- 
man in the house of his father : 1 went to the 
seat at which the tamily then ,ha^peiied, m re- 
side, was received with great poUteuess, and iiji- 
vited to enter Immediately oU m/'eliUrge. Xhe 
terms offered were such as X ^oulff wlllhjgfy 
have accepted, thoitgh my ibrtmiehud allowed me 
gi’cater liberty office ; the inspect ^vith Which 
i was treated ftailRed'iny vanity ; and perhaps 
the splendour of tiieapaitmeuts, and thi^tixm^ 
of the table, were not wholly withmit thrir in* 
fliieiicc. I immediately compl led with the propo- 
sals, and reedyad the young lord Into my care* 
Having no desire io gain more than Ibhould 
truly def^rve, I very dlltgcniiy fU'osetaim^ my 
undertd|||g, ''and 'had/tlio 
coverin^irmy piipli a flmdlde 
apprehension, and a retentlyd did 

aot muck doubt 'tklt 
produce a wise and eouriitf^ 

state, though myloboaw werif?;*!^ 
strmited by want of awtfaoiity^'i^d 
of complying ^ifi'ith the o^ niylifeenobfi^ 

of tvxdting pallimtiy for #e* lucky ^nonaimt Of 
voluiita^ attention* Tb a mad>ho«e Imngin- 
atioH ym iillwi tvUh the dignHiyj»f knowledge^ 
and io wJhbhi a studloni litb h'lw mado ^ tlie 
wii&mcii amusenfents insl|dd and cofitbinpilble, 


it wga niiid' v«*'y ^asy ^ suppre^ hM 
whttfthe^aaw bimseli* iih|'eakeu In midlp|l)|i ’ 
his Iwttire, fotv hr^ oppoirtttnBy ^ pOteh fiir 
seev atid found l^ip dustfu^Olliv de^rred' from 
a(wes8^> to the inttdleois:^ XheuiUee^ ky the me- 
mory of a ohIldlAh iho desire of a ,naw 

jihytWngfc''- ^ ^ 

Those vosattfna would have recu^fTed ^s fre- 
ipieriliy; had not 'his mnmmk ;by entreating at 
one time that'l^aliioiili^bo from hid , 

task as a reward ihr some petty oompliancc, 
and withholding him from his booltht another, 
to gratify herself or her visitants with hie yiva- 
<^y, "Shown him tltat every thing wae more 
pie^ttigand more important than knowledge, 
and .that study was to be endured mher tlian 
ehoeen^afid was only the business of those 
hhurs which pleasure left vacant, or discipUrice 
usurped. * 

X thought it my duty to complain, in ^tender 
terms, of these, B^egueht avocations ; but was 
answered, that rank and fortune might reason- 
ably hope, fsr some .Indulgence; that the retar- 
dation if my pupird progress would not he im- 
puted to any negligenee) iw inability of mine ; 
that with; the success Which satisfied every 
body else, I might sui'ely satisfy myself. 1 had 
now done my duty, and without more remon- 
strances continued to inculcate my precepts 
wheuaver they would, be heard, gained every 
day new inffuence,' and fouUd mbt by degrees 
my scholar began to feel the quick impulses of 
Gnt*iosity, and the Imnest ardour of studious am- 
bition^ 

Ai length it was resolvSd to pass a winter in 
l^ndon. The lady had too much fondness for 
her son. to live, five months without him, and 
bmhiffban opirdon of hiawltand learning to 
tolbm her vanity the gratiffcation of exhibiting 
1dm public, i remonstrated against too 
early ah ^ualntancp with cards and company; 
but With aooBi, C^ of my ignprance and 
fed|0nwy,f (didW time he had been already cou- 
solitary study, and it was now 
tlmo to simmfhhn the world ; nothing was more 
a brahd Off miannms than bmhful timidity ; gay 
fi*ee<iiom\,Oind only to be 

guiM by 4sonvcr8ation, a frequent Inter- 
course with, stingers, and a timely iuti^Uctioii 
to bplbUdld assemblies; and she had moi'e than 
oncO . observed, that his forwardness and com- 
phi|sance began to desert hW, that he was 
sib^t whpn ke had not something of oome- 
qaence to say^ blushed whenever he, happened 
qu find himself -mistaken, and hung down Ids 
head in the priWee o$ the hidl^> wUbonI the 
readiness of; reply* add acUsVity of uffipio^nW, 
remarkable in ydui|g 
'b London. . /-.V 

AgiOii I t(>und ,resistimcchDp(dw% 
thought it proper to comply. We chitted' the 
ripnih. and in. tour days were placed in the 
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bad liM # 

' [' 9 ^t^/;vraA imniLtitt^^ 
inoTfJty 
ktld^ Wiw fiUed >Uli 
mi$W that p«M$^ bi^re liji^»,ai^ b 

oir io^verpofrar by 
:i^tiae{Df .eoacii^» 

Ig^ tbe dom in tha IH 

days Us atteii 0 «in» iMig^ |*«g^ 

was lysearbfluby lb wblah baifi^ 

^{{»|Md f<ap ^ 

iltiwi*' b« coll^;>|l^ . . witliiab 

ecsti^.; ,,,.^ "Vv'. ^ 

; 7 li« miy^M f«b>Uy ^ ^Baa% 
noticed ; . «v«rf i.bour eyexy^ day ibraught 
tisora iiittiuate oe ^moFe distant ac^aa^^a^aaces 
to door j and my pupil , 
liitrodaoed to ajl^l^at bs might aoca^wn. hlMr 
seif to diabge of fai«ab ^ he fid 
his, rustic diffide^i^ ilo aOon..as»daa^ ' 1 ^^, 
self to. his jmothar by the B|»^y ao^nigiMoii or , 
riecovary of her .idling ^uaUtias ; . his < ayes 
ipai*k|te at B itumerous^ assemhiyA and jiia hwt^ 
dances at the mention of a hs^ He has a$ 
Diice caught the iafeetioii of high ljfe» .aiid has 
no other test of principles, or actions . than tho I 
i|uality of those to whom they are aacrlhed. i 
ile begins already to look, dcrwn oh. me srHh' 
luperlority^ and submits tp one short lessob in 
s week* hs an actof opndtiscemdon ralfaer than 
Shadlokce ; fbr he is of i^inion^ that tio 4 i| 0 or^ to 
l^inj(>cidyf'q[aalifM wlto cannot' qiefik Vrench^ 
having f»hber}|: leSTnedm few thmiliar 
ftWaoMrlVotB bis sister's governed* ,ke It esrery 
^ splicd^ng: Ids imai^tna to proenre .him a, 

. that . ^ p^w. pcdlte by; 

^s convertatioh^ t am not yet insulted* hpt^; 
dnd myself likely beconm soon a . Sui^nons^ 
nchm]l»r#ee, n^nchsilar hM now np tkha 

^ Mm/sd, thy' , 1 &wwttrM!s 'syfty 
lOmpiny^. &at She'ir^.iiifrsid'hf ' ^Mni^nip^ 
tn hdtir Inthe day to'j^aoee.^"lk^ . . \ M''' ''U 
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Nikika;]' 



•”aS5SS3Si 

iWt 

'/'caaShIb 


tV\ coeii 

t 


'|S^;.hayo^ nhown>jhy^^ si" »>y 

1et|M tm^ynnlhink^t^e life of Victoria not 
wkll^ nhWO^y of |he not|^ of a philo- 
1 shfdl.ithf^fore continue my naiv 
xftiy%, without ahy apology Jbr unimportance 
which ;yhii liari| digi^fied, or for inoccnracies 
which you s^e to oorrost. 

When my life Appeared to be no longer in 
da]^, , and apkinm^ of my. strength was ro- 
coimiie^ ap^ enabled W to hear the agitation of a 
jBoach* I: WM;|3ac^ lodging in a neighbour- 
ing ^^ag(^. to ndiich my mother dismissed me 
wl^ a fhtnt embrace, liaviog repeated her com- 
DM^not to eatpom py ibce too soon to the sun 
cr.wdMi and' told .me* that with care 1 might 
l^haps become tedemble again. The prospecn 
of , being toierahhi had very little power to 
elerfite thelmsginatlon of one who had so long 
been accustomed, to praise, and ecstacy ; but it 
waf solUO satisfaction, to ha separated from my 
mother, whfi^ w'as incessantly tinging the knell 
ftf^doperted^bmuty, and never eiitwed my room 
Wltk^ ^ whine of condidaiice, or the growl 
>f anger, often wandered over my face, as 
iiurelleni orer tibia ruins of a celebrated city to 
note every place which had once been remarka- 
de for >n^l^py. feature. She condescended to 
Islt my retirement,, but always left me mure 
mclan^ly; for after a thousand trifling lu- 
aiiiesyH»utmfi:diet, and a minute examina^. 
ion of -my looks, .eiie generally concluded with 
IkOijgbk' tibufi I aboald nevermore be fit to be seen. 

At last I wjaa permitted to return home, hut 
[Mad no gteidi Improvement of my condition ; 
W' I' Wa» W my chamber as a 

whose appearanca would disgrace my 
tilltttda^vand oondenm me to be tortured into 
1 ^, beauty. Every leaqpeHment which the 
MttclousiMmitif ortho 

;md«dlty ^ Ignixnuice admR^ was tried upon 
jttel Wi# covered with etnolU- 

by iijdW II Wps expectad that all the sears 
cliedm jpbitnped up to 
Mir 1 was 

in hopes 
now ekiin* The 
M^ki.a'eieiico wat^exhl^sted upmyne.; but 
l^o/oaibii^pair the'^ns of nature mmy mo- 
hnr .was ferc^4o ,glW me rest at last, and 
alMdon me tb^^e fitte ika ialM^ toast, whose 
^nstdaiW as a bMiess game, no 
yfpnhy of;aclicitude or attention. 

' Md^ womiui who has 

or heard of any other exndlenee 
>f0^ whoin; thb ^ddm blast of d^ 
m ln%er tdooni', hi indeed sufliclently 
that 

o^'alMhdt elated 
oedvityi^ all that 
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AUimI ber ibyg with plea«^, and 1%^ nights 
irith hope ; aU that gaVa gi$dhess to. the present 
hour, or brightened hpr prospects of futurity. 
It Is perhaps not in thh 'iN>We!i* qf a man whose 
attention faat bepn divided by diversity of pur* 
suits, and who has not bM^aoeustbih^ to de^ 
rive from others much of hit' happines% to 
image to hixnseif such helpless destitution, aiii^ 
dismal' inanity. Every object of fdeashig' Oun<^ 
templation is at once snatched away, and the’ 
soul finds every receptado of ideas empty, or 
filled only with the memory of joys that can re- 
turn no more. All is glbomy privation, or im« 
potent desire ; the fiicultiles of antldpatioli slmn- 
ber in despondency, or the powers Of pldisnre 
mutiny for employment 
1 was so little able to find entertainineiit fisr 
rayseli:'^ that I was forced in a jidkoit time to 
venture abroad, as the solitary savage is driven 
by hunger from his cavern. I ente^ with All 
the humility of disgrace into assemblies, where 
I had lately sparkled nith gayety, and towered 
with triumph. 1 was not wholly wUhoubhope, 
that dejection had ndsrepresented me to myself, 
and that the remains of my former fiscs might 
yet have some attraction and Infiuenee^ but the 
first circle of visits convinced me, that my reign 
was at an end; that life and death were .go 
longer in my hands ; that I was no more to 
practise the glance Of cummaind, or tlie frown . 
of prohibition ; to ' receive the tribute of sighs 
iind praises, or be soothed with the gentle mur- 
murs of amoroUa timidity# My opiuidh was 
now unheard, and my proposes were unre^ 
garded ; the narrowness of my knowledge, and 
the meanness of my sentimeatsv were easily dis- 
covered, when the ^es were po lunge? engaged 
against the judgment j; and it waa .ehserv^, by 
those who had fiownerly been charmed ^th lay 
vivacious loquacity, t^ my. understanding wa| 
impaired as well as my Ime, and that,! was^ 
longer qualified to fiU a plM # hay oowpany 
but a party at cardie . ; t , >• 

It la acMNselytd be Jiihi^^ aoqa tho 

mind sbka to a level ;wi^ tlm oefjuiHion. if 
who had Mg .eonaidwnd effi iw^.^^ppcoadbtfi 
me as vaasala ocmdeiiinod^ 
ures by my eywh'imd 
fat my eateiiidmigAhl, 
wedmmduced td 

skins of ’liUgation ; lo oh^ With bPi^Viie^ 
at a eompliment ; an^, wak^i w^th all 
anxioiitaeia- d^depen^ce, teas buy 
lity that waa paid me ahbuMrpaaa ^ttnh^ 
ledged. .V;' .\M 

Uhough the negHgenoo df tha. 
very pleasing when compared wij^vjyaiii^.exiid 
adoratlim, yet It waa Ar 
the ittsolenise of my nwn sex. ; ,F 0 r jtjirt4linit 
months afibe? my return into J never 

, eijdemdtt^pgialiouaein w theytemmyof my 

downfld wM iMd, rovlved., , At one pbuse I was 


coi^rattiidted ofinty escape vHth life ; at another ; 
X^l^rd of the benefits df early Inoeulation ; 
somp l hftve bedn hdd;& depress terms, tliat'.l^ 
am%ot fj»i withuui e^y idiarmt ; others ha^> 
whi8pered''litma^^tranc€|'''^{e'ld'.'t^ 
ed biM^. * me Of ,a Wiadh would 

sumoth the lAliV;^ ai^ her 

chifeir that'X nidi fiMst , Some 

somheddkbwitb^U'dbsem^tii^ notto can 
iki^ hoW sodtt my oasit nmy be W own ; and 
soood '.thought'^. proper td receive me with' 
^onmfid' tdndero^ fonUiil ooadelence, and' 
eoiiiulamiybladdashmeimi.^ ^ ' 

Ibflia wad I oviwy day hdrassed with a|i the . 
sirktagwnh of Widl^bred ma%nity; yet inso- 
lenoq was more , tolerable than solitude, and 
therefima persisted to keep my time at the doors 
of my acquaintance, without gratifying thWn 
with any iq^arance of resentment or depres- 
sion. 1 espoeted that their exultation would in 
time vapour away ; that the Joy of their superi- 
ority wd^ and witii fw noVelty ; and that 1 
should be sufidrej toglide along in my present 
form aawug the nasnelesa midtitude, whom 
nature never intended to excite envy or admira* 
Uon^ nor enabled to delight the eye or inflame 
the heart. 

This was naturally to be expected, and this I 
begun to experience. But when I. was no long- 
a agitated by the perpetual ardou? of resistance, 
and effort of perseverance, 1 found more sensi- 
bly Ike want of those entertainments which 
had fbmUriy delighted me $ tiie day inse upon 
me vrithout an engagemort ; and the evening. 
4os6d in itenafural i^m, Without summoning 
me toh conesttnr aball. Konehadany oare to 
find amtMheiiti for me, I had no power of 
amuilaig myari£(. idleness exposed me to me- 
and began to, Ijanguish in motion- 

less in4i^fretica, 

, Misery and- shame m nearly allied. It was 
nOljiWlt^t many struggles that I prevuiled 
o|| myarif^ to gtonfess : my uneasiness to Eupbe- 
mla, thOimi]^<A^eiidw^^ pained me 

wl0LCoii^rt^.u? with pity. ^1 at last laid my 
oalamltlee lu^^re her, rather to ease my heart 
than receive assiataoce. ‘^We must distin- 
I«;i4>.*’ «4i* ?*>*> “ “y VictwJa, thorn ’..a.'* 
WMch are impost by Brovjidence, frimi those 
Ig^hidi vto ourselves give the pou^df hurt^ 
us. \''0f your qalamlty « smaU part la the 
filia tion Himveiit. tlm reat is httle more than 
Ib^ oWinMion of idi^ You have, lest 

iini wMoh teay tiriM tetectimes contrfiinie to 
to 5ld«^ hapyihem ia by nq 
:meane aanegw^ ^ Yon have lost; 

i^:'grmter niimher'iff4ateqmwi,,T^ 
novo? hbveyos mffd ; whaO\i!fcmo .o« 
hi Wifewo4Lfor t|o mo^- ;|Nii^ >pteaj#r|^ 5 
and wbat>4wbae. ' 





rffb; is$. 



laelan^ttly 

\^jQHi iirbl i|tid that there ai^ bth^ir cfuu^ . 
'^eme.of beauty^ ahd other joys 4^|j|^sW 

'ifrixow ' 

1 0x4^ l^r» ^ 

Vkct»»ia. 
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ifuh se)t^ 

TetffiA0t*« . 




nl eamthmt sttmnw 


. Vl^hn k:oei«^ i$ Hcevoa» O'jierd^uiiteotie 

Add ttililxresAlit boort ‘ ; . « 

^ ' rsA^'cis; 

t yecif^May employeii in deltbeiat^ 

. tog p;hi^!if6h, amictog i|iilB radohs subj^eto lirtil 
bcseu^ed to my touigiadll<mr ^ shof^dbrnto^the 
pi^erdif). to-day. 


rcgitod 

to'W^toWt'i^toltoiis fbr 
to make 
any 

of 'imisgi- 

i^atlon j will 

bring Stohb iap^wt tik* lidtadtosfjQ ybicb we now 
wam$ aft htoSSy payoad^' ^bat the mo- 
mebt of neeesaSty illicit ^We dasito herei- to ar- 
rjlya^lts at:a|yeat dtotoncjly^ 

^iHi Hfb isibiigniab^' W'hy iii the gloom o 
atid «dttsumed hi ooHiecting. resolution 
tbarnaat mortiing dissipates | in forming 
ph^potoa which we Scarcely hope to keep, and 
Ptomiciltog ' onrselres to our . own cowardice 
by e»atsto» which> white we admit them, we 
;kYto^ to )to absurd^ Our hrmh<m is, by the 
dtotiiinal cOntoinidatioxi 'of misery, hourly im« 
paitod^ ^every adbtoiasion t6 our ibiir enlarges 
its dominion ; we not only waste that time in 
Wi^eh the etit we dread might Have hcen suffer- 
ed and turmonutod, but'ereh w'here procrastina- 


tion* by.yhtob hottong #to dyeirmlnedk' I tidb ytoctoetonn^soluto increase of our difficul- 
etoiry mom^tjoidre irrMuto^ watt- tte%'ma)to Itotoi' Itos ourselves by 


doted from thcr fitiii totmution* and I rather 
Wished to thinks thailt toobght^ tipoti shy o^lsd 
subject ; till ait^ last ^1 fWas opened thfo: 
dream of study by a summons ftotn the press «" 
the time Was come fot Urbfeli I had been thtts 
hsgHgently ^nr^sMd^ ai>d* howeyer 

ddhions ^ fdhl^l^ 1 wtotttoW necessitated to 
Writo/ ■' ' ' ' '/ “':; ' •’ 

. "^ol^sh'tolt'lilMi^ dotign'Is so^cSoitti^' 
^pre^etoiive that he-toay 


habitual temiFS. When evilsTcannof be avoided, 
Ittto wketo contract the interval of eapectotton ; 
to meet the m}s<dih!fs widch will overtake us if 
wa fly; and wiffer only* their real in«Jignity» 
iVlthodt toe confticts of and anguiahof 
'aifiticljgtttidtt; /" ■ ^ _ 

^'TWl^ct is 1^ tosh'r'tomi to suffer; yet wo 
eveiy day see the progreto of life retarded by toe 
Hsinertifift the mere repugnaime to motion, and 
^nd mhhMdea '^ at the want of that 


chmmodato topfe ftoni every whlito notobg but Idleness hinders them from 

scene df Ufe,,/^vto#ofnhtoi^^ Tito cato.of Ttotalu^ In the region 

of;$fs ttoh tohP obliged tow su^dd| Ui;|i^n^C|M^l^hihetttjiWn»sin^ 

flWi^se ^'4b»lhi^toat hung about him ‘mired 

mjWelf'lb|isvhiikl|j^ito\ib'ni*'^^ !fbomfr:W''litoid f'but what tenderness cam be 

^ 

, meotW 


tvhphi 

'Is V4#V'^ 

solull^ ! 

— kO-i A A ^ \ 

(Otpppft _ 



hi nothing more common among this 
to^^^tEiTiitiQn than murmurs dttd complaints ; 
^ ^ ttn^fiUtrs at uttMdncss which only vacane^ and 
re- ^i^icioh I'Ej^e tiiom.to feel, and complaints of 
'*i dl^jtsto which It is tn their power to rifinove. 
|j^^nmsdp»oomitt6nly atoocUted^i^^ 
rr-,v, #iltittt|y\^;.origto tin&tours by 

'4^' succato ; oV'tlto:£p^«iit.fHf]- 

aplAtoeooitotantdo' 

kho# mh'hot^bft eSed^diWOj^ 








IHW. VMi»aw^'i(u-^™ 

but t», (be 

l^wur iterfennine ^esfi,, pilaiwur Wbteb U 
ww»j» piipptuiiip;^ rftw«rd«d. It wir^; tu ((ok 
uadw we«lt imntm never 

secure tnnqmmy ^ Oie call o/ a<i4 ef 

romdence wifl plcr<^ doseet |be 

elu|^ard^ and.&ougli it may not hate f<»rca 
drive him irom Ilia down, willJ^ lond anoi^ 

to hinder hlin from sleep. Thq^e momentMvjbleli 
he cannot nei^ve to make .utnCnt hy devoting 
them g^eat bittiness of h^Sn^^ tflU' 

still be usurped by powera^that tyijl noftleuve 
them to his diapotal ; remiiniee,andyex^ wHi 
seize upon them, him to enjoy nyh^t 

he is eo deejkojiie m appro|«iam 
There are other ei^iaeii of Inactivity ineident 
to more active fhmiltiee ^d more acute diiwsem*' 
ment. He to< whom many oljenti df pumnil 
arise at the eame timer Will frequently hesitate 
between dhFerent dmires till a rival haaprddnd- 
ed hii% or changehis course as new attmetioni 
prevail^ and hmm himself without admacing. 
He who eeee different t^nays to dte same end, 
will, unless he wotahe* :«refnlly over Ids h^wa 
conduct, layoiUtoo mhjdief W^ 
the compaHw <rf p^ii»iph4p!% and the 
ment of e3Ci«dienm, in the chdoe of 

his road tiii.somq aeeid^t intercepts hti, jour- 
ney, He whose penelt^otitemeii^ 
consequmieet4>mid whj^, trhenft^ hrtp^m^Wa' 

attenUoit to nny dm^, dihtovers 

pects of advmiti«e, and 
ments, wlU not easliy 

project Is dpe for bill lid# ei^tiWldd 

onyeontrlritiiee to imethe]*»> endeavour Id 
various purpoMM In One epmItfoA, nmliy^ 
compUcations, and rofimi W 

tangled In hls ovmvsjdii^ mid bewildi^ In 
the pei>)osifyotVvaHiHia Inmntfoirn 
reaolvae^'iiltfitO'all, ’Sttua^^ 

a new pm^mss^ mttst wnate ; hisitidi in vuvi^ 
to im purpose dram pfuldiiee^ee pmtlipn; IBIa 
that tuipas;in^ the eimm hMH^ eh|m everf 
eonyentesKM^ tew piann and et^f 

dio, * btn ''W^^smver; }9^% ,iiton^. - 
tempt a 

smaaemati^^ 
but never. 

% te tte al^m «b ooiomte 

tutdiyeridteg'WclIlate 
ehIt'teStenee./- | 

Iflih mr^n^ M Itfo iMteqt be teii end i 


I »»»tte^j^^,^ht'to:‘iwi^ «very^tonaj^.hi^ 

i'iW leia true tet nod^lgencpteV 

ase#ite^ amjoeWfj tetlC-'iAay- ' iatersept ,• thr ' 
endtet^oiwweif f but h^ who, ^s. cut off in the 
enteth!S^'(iof an honest undermlifng, has at 
feast, tehhnoim of falling inhl8:^1c, and, bar 
foute^te battle, though he mlssOd the vlc-'\ 
tory, , ■ ^ »C‘ f. ' ;V'' ' 

1S^3 TommaT, Jotr », 1751. ^ 

ce^nn,asA4afi»Moi.inamAt.-^ 

Elsee may i be changed ; but who can change hia , 
.mihdt 

It ie iUiposaMe to take a view on any side, nr, 
tewve ariy Of the various dassea that form f^o 
great ^^muBitypf the world, without diseuw 
eriitg the Induence of oxampl^ and admitting 
with new eonvtoaon .the obsaji;lmitieii of Aristo* . 
tin, tAotnum « teig. The 
te^tegfoaiifirDumi^.^ track wbith 
others hage beaten, witlunit ahy cairiosity a^ < 
now discoveries, or ombhiou of trusting theW^ 
selves to their ow% <mntet And of those wbo 
Ireak the ranks aq^ diawdwthouniftflpmHy; of 
the march, miMi return in. a sjmrt timo from/ 
their doviatloii,' and prefos^ the e^Ual and steady 
satiafoction of security before the teUcaof car; 
price andvthe honote of adventnrs>^ 

questions dif&eult or dangerous It lalp|eed 
natural to . upon autherlty^i;in4 iwhen 

fear happeim fo iprsdmitew^^ 

of rtbose-v^law wa.dgfi!!i^ ^Ijg^ganilva ^'Ipk.wl*: 
seg tl^ ourselves, hte abiliti«».|^ 

qvte<i % ^ diswi^vjl^aWrttsS; truth ; and 
of #006 .few soma want Tshims, and some re- 
atedhn^ . It is iWt.so easy to ted the rea^ 
imlvmaal to precedent 

miglit , safely judge forhiiu-* 
.self can bshiwded, 

heteete W operate where tlte 
tefo pppjW pam^ ore not aw#^-; the 
#jWp^ of adenowfod^ng md superior . 

#ght 8iiigular^ee>. of tbs h^ 

ep|^.|ia^dviet;ihVei%te.or,e^P^ ^ 
l|#f ^ooee the shadklee of pnescripte 
^teiyktewMiyo^^ tetegfo^tte; . 
|sfo/ to :te wlteut Wte^, on’ what oceei«^ 
but ’in . 

Itete iteanre? Pleasure, of wbi# tb#* #^}' 
aj^ ;ie ifooide; which campukte dteoihfos 
111111 every thing to wj|ii# nt^te te unlt^Ui' 
Ikhd which owes not onVbin Vigoi^hnt Its beii% . 
^ the smte of ifoeriy^s ‘ P$ iffitooo ■ 

sensee, as well ha th« reamiii 
credulity I and.tlpteoet wtQ> 

#ey '' 
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;; , "At. tUN tit)ri#\tof ntigratibn, when Idleness for lftnot)te|f, and^ aft«r havings trilled l| 

ofie» odnald^raltle enoi;^ atit^t putilic* to sleep in Mf^di^cy, Tlia uttaoat thul 
Ha«j! retired, si^ey l^n hope ‘ tie fialn ie the ehange of riiUm 

; 1 ^ dietreaa A0|i;ediM|yijtStp <Jie^ lonimeeo to ohscut^ty, and the privilege of hav 

, ^en pethipg 1f»^te hei^ hopes in^ Ihwcr witneesw to a life of folly. He wh « 

>^f>pit^rd<^*t»tnVeV is lioeaUlh^eatly Stapoi^tant to fee d!«(ttirbed i;i 

,i^3^titi^'dday ; I hai^,iefiM9^' hi^ te^ 3lk pm^lis,^ h his hoots docorditig 

^ttire what happiness to 'be gained, or ^hai idhis Own I^Unatlkin^ and haawsove hours than 
i^fioonTehMce «0 beat'oided, hy this stat^ipe- hig 'ine^^ ^a)de hhn to fill cither 

' eessiont of pasia^ some.M^ enjoyhiead,^^ nothing to 

\ the sttunnen and the winter, because they dMahd of shii^; and valleys. As bravery is 

live hptfa sus^^e^W^i^h only suminer or iMd to hd a ^nii^ly, Ini^gfnidcancy is 
'winter ^n,aii^y;';:icd''Of^’the nhfiQal'']9|s‘ht ^ 
bufn&n . rgi^^' It hiiueh hair4«Wf to the Theio^iWer liowererv pleasures and advantages 

teaso^ t h^Biise thep' ^ is^^r elth^ to In a mabl ; altuaUo^ wideh are not confined to 
find or seek any lhii% whibh is not etpudly ' af. phUfSOphers and lieroes. The freshness of the 
.. forded hy:4^e town apd eounerjl^ e ' ^Iv the verdure oi^lhe woods, the paint of the 

I beUeVe that < mahy theae fiutgitlvet' may meadows, and the .tme^hausted variety whiih 
have heard of men 'hrhose icom^innal wish was summer schttelranpoii the earth, may easily give 
Mfo^the^uiet of n»tlm{^ every d^ght to an unlearned spectator. It is not 

opportunity to itefd 'lwdy observatSdtt, to neemtry that he who looks with pleasure bn 
, fdmake tho:etmrd aiiid dbllght themmiyes with thoeoioura 'of a flower should study the priiici- 
thesw%y fWof vegeta^on, or that the Ptolemaic and 

any writer who haa'k^ ueSebiWtedetlie. huppl- Copemican systems should be compared before 
nme df rural privaey/and ddight^ hhngelf and the iightof Iftte sun can gladden, or its warmth 
his rmderwith .the mtdddy of lrfrdi|^tlgi Whis|^ invigorate. Novelty is itself a source of grati- 
ofgi'ovWand tbemumur (^idviidcta: nmmy deatUmi and Milton Justly observes, that to 
man, eminent ibr extent Of capacity, or grant- hkn who hha been long pent up in cities, no 
ness of eapkits, that has im left h^^hlh’d .Irim mndol^eei oaa be presented which will not do- 
abme memorlsls •'of lonely Wisdom and nfient 14^^ ^ rti^feHh some of bis senses, 
dignity. f ‘ Yet even these easy pleasures are missed by 

But almost idjl^abmif^ty of emidoOl^iWWm the dfmatec pmt of those who waste their sum- 
froxn the Mthtlogi of Bi&ae whbih we csangioit mer tn the oeontry* Should any man pursue 
resemble. Those, who BiWi tsSlijlBd lludr Ilia ae<|iiilntBi^ to their retreats, he would 
wtarlness of tumdlt ahd hurry^ had With, ind few of them IhdOnJiig to I^llomcl, loitering 
so n^eh eageiWiss to the leSsurs of mweat, wm in tim Wno^ or plttcldngAmsib^ oatehlng the 
dthairi moso overwhelmed Wi^ tlW pstMaureof healthy^galb of the momhig, or watching the 
^.rd^ehit ;lmlploymetW)^W^^^ with Importu* gjmtle coruSeatlona of declining day. Some will 
.nlties, Sind lUsiriMitad or moa be discoveirbd'ab a window by the road side, re- 

wholly by tpe<miatiyd' j^ who Jolclng wbyn a new cibnd of duet gathers to- 

having jnb;.other?i^ of /lift bnt to leu^ and wards thhihf^oa at the apiwoacb of a momentary 
teach, inftrrupftd^hy the iag^y^of^mh^i^hUon^ and a short relief 

common iM their reason- tedioi^bm of unideal vacancy. Others are 

tpga dls|cftliftd'^/iS!t^tielit IntS^^ <he ^adjacent villages, where tht'y 

bouses as in the rest of the year, 
w|^Wb>hii%a of objects but what a remove 
♦O'' tiatwin^ London might have given 

0 who thwh.' The mhie eet of acquaintances atiU set! Ic 

pnblie^ together, tod the form of life is not otherwise 

In hW' oWw •pow^' ^ diveraifiedithto^Vy doing tbe same things in a 

dangem, Wea^7> with labom^ to&hed dl%epft place^ They pay and receive visits in 
With the uaiial fotmt, they frequent the walks in the 

of »H®nce and'?r^)i^jjpij^ Ji|^;j|^Urali«t' was 'morning, they deal cards at n%ht, ' they attend 
wltare;«^?%flp to the same tattle, and 'dance' with the seme 

■ ipprtnera; nor 'can thejv at thijlr return to their 

habitation, c^ngyathlato ‘ themselves on 
toy other advantage, tbin^that they have passed 
^dcKatomftay their lime like others 'of the smito'irtok; and 

' ' the touted ’ have the sam© right to^lhlk’- of tlW'Happhiess ai>d 

, v-toy' pi^^^i^on*|p'|Ue|d iln'A^r flWn’Jastii!|t!h-' ' beauty of the country, of ,happhtesa drhiidi they 

'ttever'f^^ never re- 

^ -j?' They fur...' fanled. \ ' V’' 

^re iW' 'qiilf ,qp(i ^ scene 'of , *l'o be able to procui'e itaowu Gni»Huln«ent*> 
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to ii^U lt« otock, Is not the 

prerogative <rif every There are indeed 

understAikdial^ ^'tile, itnd compreliehti^ve^ 
that they tm always Todectioti wi%h neW 
auppllesy and ea^^er njpthlqg from the preclusion 
of adventith^us amuaemexita; ik some '^tles 
have wUhi'h tliefr walls enclosed gronnd 
enough to feed their inhabitants in a Siege. But 
others live only iVom day to day, and must be 
constantly enabli^^ by sitpjiilies, to keep 

out the encroachments of langnor add stup^Hy. 
Such could not indeed be biaiined ;fo*f hovering 
within reach pf their nsnhl pleSsn^ miOre than 
any other anlaiid for not quitting Hemailve ele* 
ment, were not their faculties cohtreeted by 
their own fault. Biit let not those Who go Into 
the country, menely because they dare not b* 
left alone at home, boast their love of natnns, dr 
their qualifications for solitodej nor piret^d 
that they receive instanllaiiieons infusions of 
wisdom frcwn the D^ ade, and are shie, when 
they leave smdke and noise behind^' to act| or 
think, or reason for thems^vei^ . » . 


No. 136.] SATuauAV) July 17&L 

MU99t ifASg , 

*Ot %* /uh Mbflu hi 

Who dares think one thing, lidd anoibor 
My heart detests him as the gates of > 


The regard which they Whoso aldll«lfl|e are 
ployed in the works of impginatioa tdaiin fi!om 
the rest of mankind, aris^ In a great measure 
from ^eir influence on fhlmdiy, Bank ttay 
be conferred by princes, and wwilt]| bsqueathed 
by misers or by robbspn; but the »;hdnattrs.,(^ a 
Mtiiig name, and the veneinSlsw.pl;|iliti|S 
only the wms of learning have th«,jnWsfeof;biib- 
stowing* > While, thereibio, it cnntlfih«s<,pp^ 
the characteristics of rational natnrp 
oblivior, authors never can 
ed in the eeatch after happiness, fiWpme 

contemptible hut hy thali^o'wn^ult , , 

The man who eonsidere himeelf 
ed the ultimate judge of dis|m^!]!e^ 
and entrusted with the 'distribution of 
terrestrliil rewards of merit, ought to epinteobs 
sU his lorUtnde to the support of hie^ 4^% 
with the most vigiiaut caution and scrupulouk; 
Jnetice. examples to' posteritjf, and 

to regulate the oidhlon of future thsies) Is no 
sUgbt iW Mvlal^imdertaking ; nor is ,U easy to 
oommit more abNwIoue treason against the 
groat repubUo of Inimenity, than by j^lfyUig ^ 
its rieem^ end misguiding its decrees^ 

To'SCattei: praise m* blame witlbrnt regard to.] 
juiiips^' is to destibp the distinction of good and ^ 


evil Ifany have ibi o^h^ test of actioib, 
generid' oj^nionf iaiid alt are so far influettceC'' 
. by asil»QS^^^Tctmtetii^n, thatrthejTfare 
stea^ited hy fear of reproach, and excited 
h<^.ef imimiur, when d^iprinciples Imvs kibi ' 
their power; nor can any 8pWics#of prostituth^ ! 
proamte g^crsl^rfepwity more than that which 
dwtroya the force- of prdse^ by showing that U 
may be acquired without deserving it, and, 
which by settiftg ^ee the pctiya apd ambitious 
from the dread of infrmy, lets loose tbs rapbjdty 
I of power, and weakens the only authority by 
which greatness is controlled* 
praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
enly to ite scarcity* It becomes cheap os it b«^ 

^ comes vubmr, and wUl no longer raise expecta- 
tion, organimate enterprise. It is therefore not 
only necessary,, that wickedness, even when it 
' is not safe to censure it, be denied applause, but 
^ that goodness be semmended only In proportion 
to Its degree; and that the garlands due to the 
great benefrctors ofmanhlud, be.not sufiered to 
frde upon jibe bJ^w of, him who ean boast only 
petty segyieb nnd ebey yktues., 

, Had. these maxims been univermtlly received, 
how much would have been added to the task 
of dedication, the work on which all tlic jjow'er 
of modem wU has been exhausted. How few 
Of these initial panegyrics had appeared, if the 
anthox had .been obliged first to find a man of 
virtue, then to distinguish the distinct species 
and de^^ of ,his deceit, and at last to pay him 
only tfaebtmninM.lyhleh he might justly daim. 
It la easier to leaern the name of the last 
than whom chance has exalted to wealth and 
powers to o^bhivhy the interyention of some of 
hisidotosstSce the privilege of addi'essing him, 
or oOitfidenpe ,of the general acceptance of 
fiatteiyi to venture on an address without any 
previoi^WdioitaBon ; and, after having heaped 
UpOilhtmaU^ virtues to which phiLsophy 
hpO besignod a name, infoim him how much 
. mors ml^tebe truly said, did not the feiir of 
givinig hiO modesty repress the raptures 

of alDidillie seal of veneraiiom 

hbs so much degraded literature 
liosm rauk| aif the practice of inde- 

^eeny . and. pronilBouous dedication t for w^lmt 
firis|]^,itenhemq^^ prpfrsses himself the 
'Of vanity, however profligate, and, 
idiame or scruple, celebrates the worth- 
|bss^ sfigniiesthe mean, and gives totheedrmpt, 
and oppressive, the ovhametits which 
< ought only to add grape to truth, and lovellntess 
.to innoceimo? Ewy other kind of adulteration, 
however sbamelhl, however mlsobiovpa% ^ less 
detestable than, the crime of (^uhterfidti^'^Vr 
aoters,. and the stamp of lltei^ Muietteh 

upon the dross ^d.rofaie of , 

Yet I would nit overwhi^ th< .shth<brs with 
the whole load of iiilsmyi: w which pa^ per- 
haps tlw grea^ Ought ^ M upon their 
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' patrotif . If be tbbt hh'fa «. bimvo, tbe 

goUt mifhy he iviie ^^Ihes a 

; . hcldom- 

if tiwugh 

net^'idSwii^y,, eiridfoieoi.’b^ ia'op- 

J' pre*0injj mtserI^"Wble||i he bdp^ te relieve, 

' I't ; , by ai^iilon which/ he expect 

(0 gratii^, ]3ut the^'i^tren has no in^^bmonU 
, e^ly violent !?« ban receive onfy a e^Hgii-i 
tiaeatiW, with which nothing h«t atupmity' 
^ coiAii thenjidiM^ 

hiietion which prjdse" cjii)i|^^ ii hy repeating 

aloud the whi8poi«.<J^^(»«a^ ahd by ehpw* 
ittg U 9 that we havU to deserved 

well in valn^ Evelpy 00^ Oiiditipiiim is, to an 
' hi^llgent mihd^'witirol^^ the cele* 

btatlon of thojse vlrt^bs^’i^iich Wb feel ourselves 
to Want/ chn only fhij^rejm tfcticlcer sense of our 
own flefects, and afioW that we have not yet sa- 
. tiefied the expeetallona of the world, by Arcing 
iiA to observe how much 'fiction must contribute, 
to the eompletion of oar eharaeter* ! ' 

^ Vet soipetimes the patron tnay daina I^<4- 
gence 3 for it. does^ libtiidwuj'a happen, that die 
encomiast has been- nauKdi etieonr^ed io his ab*. 
tempts Many a hapfcM atitlibr^ when hts Jbook, 
and perhaps his dedication, was iready fiir the 
presi^ has wnlt^ long before any one would pay 
the i^ice of prostfttitthn, or conseniitb hear the 
praises desUn^ to insurd his name against the 
^ easualti^ of ■ i^me ; ajid inany a complaiiil InW' 
been vented gainst decline df learning, and 

. neglect of genW,';^vl^ pavsltnonious 

' l»rii|dence lias !«r h^est 

> nation rejected If 'St 'h^ afitiir 

long In^uliy^ and disappointment^ 

' he dnd a lord wUliDg tp hear of Ids dam 
qnenep nhd taste,va statcsnian defireus^ of hitiow^ 
ii^how;^ frienddy 

lady, ddijghl^lpldat^e tp Ihi' WnBd, 
soi&^^^Enbirldt'' &f to', 
weakn^ panno^:he eensnyed/|s aff''^ito 
etton^lO^ deidWltltyi ' 'my^^ 

. dill|^t|^|[{id^f,' ho 'bipfwrto in - W'Hbur if 

weahh^ IKWlase -Vexato, 'or 

inv1q|^teho^'Viih''il^^ 

i^ndure all didjlcii^iona^j^ adntat^ aid 
servile would dtov<^ rather ^yy than Justo. 

Praise is the ^Wte of nierfiS^^nf ha did^hW 

lie perfon»i^oe‘'h^' al '' pR ■ tlej^o.prs 

which 


ttndeitahsi)^ or by whose libemllty he has been 
enabled tOpraacMte ft^ mid he may justly njoieo* 
in bis totittide tto darei to rescue mecit 
obsctid^y. 

. dorf^ix^ eiei^ls vMeor te eMert: 'tni*c0 
JStopliffomoojrfrlfOeoMn^^ ,ii*ar. 

ybttS.mach 1 will indulge thee €or tby ease. 

And teiogie sometbing of ear times to pleaSe* 

, / -;■ . ^ nRvoBNjuo* 

i know not whether greater relaxation may 
not be indulged, and whether hope as Veil as 
gintitiitda may not tmhhimeabiy^reduce a dedi- 
cation rhnt lot the writer* who pours out KU 
praises only to propitiate power, or attract tbe 
attentto of greatitoy be JMiUtiouS lest his desire 
betriSy him to exuberant 'eulogies. We are natar- 
t 3 }y more apt to please ourselves with the future 
than the past, and,.pfhile we luxuriate ih expec- 
tation, may be ed^y persuaded to purchase 
what we yet rate, only by imagination, at a 
higher price than expeidence will warrant. 

But no private view* of personal regard can 
discharge any mw Bom his general obligations 
to virtue and to tmtii. Tt may happen in the 
vahouS combinations of Hfb, that a good man 
may receive favours from one, who, notwifh- 
sutnding hts aciaidentaL beneficence, cannot be 
justly proposed to the ImSlatlim of others, and 
whom therefore be timst find some other way of 
rewarding than by piildic celebrations. Self-love 
has indeM many powers of s^uoemenl, but it 
imrely du^t not to exalt any individual toequa* 
lity with the collective body of mankind, or 
persuade hhh that a benefit eonfsmd on him is 
oqulvalsn't to every Other virtue.' Yet many, 
upon fidaepnodplesof gratitude, have ventur^ 
liesttfll V^flikitiiss, whom all hut their dependents 
i^f|Lbe«^ the reproaches of the species, 
iM!wham tiiey would likewise have beheld with 
the scorn, had 'they not been hired to dis- 
honmt approbation. 

> encourage merit with praise, Is the great 
business of Hteratitre; Wt * praise must lose its 
InfiiieiKe,' by unjust dt negligent distribution ; 
and he that impairs' its vi^g may he charged 
Wfti> misapplication of the power that gimius 
puts into Ms hands, and with squanderitig on. 
guilt the recompense of vltto;' * 

pfo. 157 .] Tuifi$nAY,dlltv fi^ lilbl. * 

. ramiaf, 

\ ^ ■ hor. 

•. casscB^ 

Wj^dtep’li^e effect of ignorttnee, to been 
dtotoeri^; Ih^aWful stillhess of atotlon, 
witn which the mind Is overspread at the first 
vij» 4 »of an.^ti^exp(!C^ eflfeity.ireayes.whcn wts 
-fmvp 1011101*0 to dietiuattgic comptotbub and 
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In ves^l^Ate cauiee. |H»tiso of rec^ 

wb) a sudden cessatioik^of Uiii mi^ress, 

which lasts otiljr , btl^Ue tlia uudetbiandin^ is 
fixed upon som^ single idear and 1$ at an and 
when it reto'iTeni fi>Tee enough to divide the dh« 
ject into its partSi or mai'k the intermediate 
^ gradatioiis fi’om the first f^nt to the Iwt; eon* I 
sequence. j 

It may he remarlced with equal truth) that | 
ignorance Is often the eiSsct of wimder. It, Is 
common for those who have never' aceustqmed 
themselves to the lahouir of toquiry> nor Invig- 
orated their, cpbfidebceh^ conquests over diffi*" 
culty, to ifieep in the gloomy ,q[ulesccnce of, as- 
tonishment, without :atiy eil^t to animate in- 
quiry, 01 * dispel obsctU^ty. What they cannot 
immediately conceive, they consider as tooiiigh 
to be rea<;had, or too extensive to Jbe compre- 
hended ; they therefore content themselves with 
the gaj!e of folly, fnrbeai' to attempt what they 
have no hopes, of performing, and resign the 
pleasure of rational contemplation' to moye per- 
tinacious study or more active faculties. . 

Among the productions of mechanic art, 
many are of a form so difierent from that of their 
first materials, and many consist of parts so< 
numerous and so nicety adapted to each other, 
that it is not pcgiSible to view them without 
amazement. * But when we enter the shops of 
artificers, observe the various tools by whicli 
every operation facilitated, and trace the 
progress of a manufacture through the ditferent 
hands, that, in succession to each other, con- 
tribute to its perfection, we soon 
every single man has an easy task, and that the 
extremes, however remote, of natural rudeftess 
and artificial elegance, are joined by a reguto 
concatenation of elfects, of which every udb Is 
introduced by that which precedes | it, and 
equally introduces that which is to follow^, , , 
The same is the state of intellcctuhl add 
manual ]*erformances. Long calculations or 
complex, diagrams affright the timorous and .un- 
experienced from^ a second view ; but if wa have 
skdl sufiieient to analyze them into simp^pHn^ 
ciples, it will be discovered that our fepr was 
groundless. and cmgmr, is a principle 

eqiidfty just in as in policy. Complica- 

tion is a species of confederacy which, while ft 
continues united, bids defiance to the most ac- 
tive and vigorohs ihtellaet ; but of which evety 
member is separately weak, and which may 
therefore he quickly subdued, if it con unpe be 
broken. . ’ 

The chief art of learning, as has ob- 
served, la to attempt but little at a tM* The 
widest excursions of Ihe rnind'am^ 
short flights ftequently repeated r the most lofty 
fabrics of soiem^ are form!^ by the ioOfUtinued 
OCGumulatlbu of single proimsitiqhs. ' 

It oftens happens,,whaiiiy;er bo the eatisc, that 
ImpaUriicc of labour, or dread of miscarriage, 


seizes those who\are .^stlngulsh^ for 
quickness of! gppjcm^sian { ,and that they Who 
might with gibo^l^ prdmbie themsel^qi 

victory are to haatwd the abcpunjter^ 

difildenber, th^ at^Uon is imt laid 
a$loep by7aklne$8, or ^Ipatcd by pleasures, 
can arim only from confosed and general views^ • 
such B» negligence auatdhra in haste, Or from 
the dirappointment of the first hopes, foimed by 
am^ance without reflection. To expect, that 
the intricacies of scienee will he pierced by a 
carel^ g^ce, or the eminences of fiune ascend-^ 
ed without labour, is to expect a peculiar privi- 
lege,* a poiyer denied to tho rest of mankind ; 
but to suppose that the maze is inscrutable to 
d^en^ or the heights inaccessible to persever- 
ance, is U> submit tamely to the tyranny of fim- 
cy, and enchain the mind in voluntary shackles. 

It Is the proper ambition of the heroes of 
literature to enlarge the boundaries of know- 
ledge by discovering and conquering new re- 
gions of the intellectual world. To the success 
of such undertsdungs, pcrhai>s, some degree of 
foTtuito&happinm is necessary, which no man 
can promise or procure to himself ; and there- 
fore, doubt and irresolution maybe forgiven in 
him that ventures into the unexplored abysses 
of truth, and attempts to find his way through 
the finctaations of uncertainty, and *be conflicts 
of cpniradicftiOti. But when ndthlng more is 
r^uiyed, than to pursue a path already beaten, 
and to trample ohstadra which others have de- 
molished, why should any man so much distrust 
bh own intelieet as tq ||p!^iue himself unequal 
to the attempt? 

It Were to be widibd that. they Who devote 
their llyes to study would at once believe no- 
^Ulig too great for thdr attainment, and con- 
sider imping as ^lUlfle for their ragard; that 
they would extend their notice alike to science 
and to" life^> and nhite some knowledge of the 
presefit, wnijd tp their acquaintance witli past 
agra apd itniota evenU. 

Nothing has so mudt exposed men of learn- 
ing to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance 
of things which ai'e known to all but tfaemselves. 
Those who have been taught to consider the in- 
, stitutlons of the schools, as giving the last per- 
feoilpn to human abilities, are surprised to «ce 
men wrinkled with study, y«t wanting to be 
instructed in the minute circumstances of pro- 
priety, or the neccssaiy forms of daily transac- 
^oa; and quickly shako off' their reverense foy 
modes of education, which they find' to produce 
. no ability above the rest Of 

Books, says 3acpn, can neioer teach 
hooks,' The studpt must lea^ hy commOroe 
with mankind ip reduce his siHkmIa!^!i^^ 
tice, and accommodate ;his khowle^pVto ,th^ 
puiposea of life. ^ 

Itls toocchimuti^rtli^ whohav hemmed 
I to scholastic prufraslous, and passed of 
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tlwlr (imp in acadenlies where natliin;^btit lienji'h-. 
Ing cmifere hionQurS) to disregard evei^ other 
i|wiliAcatioii, and to ttnagino that they ihail 
find .toankind ready to pay bom^e to theJr 
'' knovsdedge, and to orowd about them for in^ 
etruotion. 1,Ttoy th^foto stop out from their 
toUa Into the open world with all t^ Confidence 
* of authority axid, dignity of importaitoe; they 
; Id^ round about them at, once with Sgnorance 
and erorn on a race of betnga to Whom they are 
equally unkndwn and equally contemptible, but 
whose fnaniMffia they must imitate, imd with 
whose opinions they must comply, If they desire 
to peas their time happily among theto. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars^ 
arc itiellned to look on the emnmon business of 
the world, and tlte unvrillingness with^which 
they condescend to learn, what is not to be found 
hi any system of philosophy* it may be wesaary 
to consider that, though ^miration is excited 
by abstruse reseaitdies and remote dlseoTerito, 
yet pleasure is not glven^ -itor affection opndlU 
ated, but by accoQipiialnneiifto^ <a«id quaH* 
ties more easily commt^oable b thichu about 
us. He that can only odiimBe upon qnesfaons, 
about which only a small pert of xnai^nd lias 
knowledge sufficient . to. miike them carious, 
must lose his day* In unsocial Silence, and. live 
in the crowd of life withunta eompanioii. Ha 
that can only he useful on, grjsat occasions, 'may 
die without e^^erting , Ms abilities, and stand a 
helpless spectate ol a ^uaand natations which 
lyet away happmms, and whfeh nothing Is ra- 
qniiHsd dn rempra hnt^t^ deatoity 
ductmul i^inewdf . 

hid dejpreeof by man is 

able to set him above the want of hourly asaift- 
ance, or toesdtingntoh the desire of fond padeaiv 
ments and ten^, pffidl^an^ and 1ilitm?eferd 
no one. should |R imneeesmry to. learn 
toosbarto b^ w|h|; #iehd^^ ntoy be galimd. 
Kidtfereso; 

tionofbfwtof^i^df&ilprcd^^ but 

such bmfito Wy^cato''fef^'bsi^^ 
are siil#, 

iraptoto^ 

By. ^ 

h(moln^wiU'ibo lAf ; of 

learnii^«^alWpj(h,_pyfe^^ 

devoted' 'i^ ' 

pears, tp- psp .thf ttiO'' 
sun in his 

inoto thougj^' fa ' 

o m mitaa rW ' '* ^ 

Mfut hiMilei CiMas, s^Agsrc ccriii,’. 

2'**^ wefodi-e^'fad l^evc ffiO'pomj, «t efart# ’ 

,^^l I ' Far huuible cottages fad tunil .iqforusi^' y-V 


TO THE RAMBLER. 

$ia, 

Tfioudit the contempt with which you have 
treated the annuH migrations of the gay and 
busy part of maokind, is justified by daily ob- 
servation, since mfat those who leave tho 
town, neither vary their entertainments nor 
enlarge their notions $ yet 1 supiiose you do not 
intend to represent the practice itself as ridicu- 
lous^ or to declare that he wliose condition puts 
the distribution of his time into his own power, 
may not properly divide it between the town 
and couhtry. v 

That jthc country, and only the country, dis- 
plays the inexhavstible varieties of nature, and 
supplies the philosophical mind with mattej’ for 
admimtion and enquiry, never was denied ; but 
my cariosity is very little attracted by the col- 
our of a. flower, the angtomyof an insect, or the 
structure of a nest ^ T am ^ generally employed 
upon human niannem, and therelbre fill up tiie 
moUtlur*of ru^l l^ure. with remarks on those 
who live within !.$ho; circle ^ my notice. If 
writers would more, l(requently visit those re- 
j^glona.of negljgpuoe and liberty, they might di- 
tersl^ faeirrepreaeutatious, and multiply their 
imagm, far In the country are origtrnil charac- 
ters chiefly to be found. In cities, and yet more 
in courts, the minute discriminations which dis- 
tingijdsh one from another are fisr the most part 
effaced,,, the peculiarities of temper and opinion 
are giuduuUy worn away by promiscuous con- 
verse^ as angular bodies, and uneven surfaces, 
lose their points and aspeHties by frequent at- 
trition .agafnat one another^ and approach by 
Regress to uniform rotundity. The prevalence 
Afglhioii, tfajipdneitoefar example, the desire 
t^S^laase, apjdfete drW^ censure, obstruct 
mind, and chedt 
feii <7 lift. Its first elferts to break forth into 
expfaimeots of oapideer 

Few imiinpitous fae so strong as to grow up 
ifao falilts, whim tfay must struggle with the 
com^iiljq^poait^ settled forms and estab^ 
lifihsil pusloms. JIui In the country every man 
fe a inditpendent being : solitude 

fisdtei^ Wifa hopes of teoecy , 

feom the mortification of enm- 
'^ison, equality, swelJs Into 

efettempto^.^ ooie^ and sets blame and 

laughtolr as d^aace; the Impulses of nature act 
ihnmsiWlfad, the disposition dares to show 
Ifeelf in its triis^form, without any disguise of 
bij^crRy, or demfatlofa of Evsry 

one indul^fa the full enjoyment of his own 
and talks and |tvfa with no other view 
than to please himself, wifaout inquiring how 
far fa deviatos from^the geneivd pracUe^ or con- 
sidering others as entitled to aniy w^coitot of hh 
eentimenls pr fations. It he l^us w demol- 
ishes, op^tjs or endoscs, delujgm or driiim, it is 
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mn IMS care what may b« the otanlon of those 
who a(*e skilled in jMt'spective or architetiture, 
it is siilhcient'that he has no landlord to control 
hinti; and tlmt none has any' right to examine in 
what projects the lord of the xnitnor spends his 
own money on his own groimds^ 

For this reason it » not very common to 
want subjects for rural conversation^ Almost 
every man is daily doing something which 
duces merriment, wonder or resentment, among 
his neiglibours. This utter exemption from res- 
traint leaves every anomalous ^^oality to operate 
In its full extent, and suffers the natural char- 
acter to diffuse itself to every part of life. The 
pride which, under the dheck of public observa, 
tion, would have been only vented among ser- 
vants and domestics, bcoomes In a country bar- 
onet the torment of a province, and, instead of 
terminating in the destruction of China ware 
and glases, ruins tenants, dispossesses cottagers, 
and harasses villagers with actfens of trespass 
and biUH of indictment. 

Ft frequently hapj|fens that, even v^thout 
violent passions, or enormous corruption, the 
fivcdom and laxlt}' of a rustic life produce re- 
markable [Mirticularities of conduct or manner. 
In the province where I now reside, we have 
one lady eminent for wearing a gown always of 
the same cut and colour ; another for shaking 
hands with those that visit her ; and a third for 
unshaken resolution never to let tea or coffee 
enter her house. « 

But of dll the female characters which this 
place affords, 1 have found none so worthy of 
attention as that of Mrs. Busy, U widow, who 
lost her hnMiand in htr Iddrtietb year, and has 
since passed her' time at the manor-house hs fh^ 
government of her chQdreh, and the manrg^ 
ment of the estate. ' 

Mrs. Busy was married at Hghteeti fi^ a 
boarding-school, where she had passed her time; 
like other young ladies. In lieedle work, with a 
few intervals of dancing and reading. When 
she became a bride she spent one winter with 
her husband in mwn, where liSvlng ho idea of 
any conversation beyond tHo fermsdlticis of a 
visit, she found nothing torengagfe herlllsaions; 
and when she had been one night at court, and 
two at an opera, and ieen the MchUmeh^ 
Tombs and the Tower, ifee cohdudod that 1 j 01>* 
don hod nothing more to diow, and vrondered 
that when women had once seen the world ih^ 
could not be content to stay at home. She 
tberefere went willingly to the ancient seat, and 
for spme years studied housewifery under Mr, 
^^nsyfs mother, with so much amlduity^ that 
the old lady, when she died,* bequeathed her a 
caudle-cup, a soup-dish, two beakers, and a 
chest of table linen spun by herself. 

Mr. Busy, finding the economical quidlties of 
his lady, resigned his affairs wholly into her 
hands, and devoted "his life to his pointers and | 


his bounds.. He never visited his estates, but 
to destroy the partridges or foxes; and often 
committed siudi devastations in the rage of 
pleasure, that some of his tenants refused to 
hold their lahds at the usual rent. , Their laxidi<. 
lady pemuaded them to be satisfiod,,aad<mtreat- 
ed her husband to dismiss his dogs, With many 
exact osculations of the ale drank by his com- 
panions, and eorn consumed by his horses, and 
remonstrances against the insolence of the hunts- 
man, andihe frauds -of the groom. The hunts- 
man was too necessary to his happiness to be 
discarded ; and he hod stlU continued to ravage 
his own estate, had he not caught a cold and a 
fever by sbcMUing mallaids in the fens. His 
fever was followed by a consumption, which in 
a few iffonths brought him to the grave. 

Mrs. Busy was too much an economist' to 
feel either joy or sorrow at his dcatii. She re- 
ceived the compliments and consolations of her 
neighbours in a dark room, out of which she stole 
privately every night And morning to see the 
cows milked ; and, after a few days, dedared that 
she thon4;bt a widow might employ hemelf bet- 
ter than in nursing grkf : and that, for her part, 
jishe was resolved tl^t the forttuies of her chil- 
dren should not beimpaired by her neglect. 

She therefore immediately ap|dicd herself to 
the refomatien of abases. She gavo away the 
dogs, discharged the servants of the kennel and 
8tab^ and wsni the horses to (he next fair, but 
rated at so high a piioa that they returned un- 
sold. She wag resolved to have nothing idle 
about her, and ordered them to be employed in 
eomoien drudgery. They lost their sleekness 
and gtaoe, aaB were soon pundia^ at half the 
vidUob ' 

< ^ ikion dtsenenmbered herself from her 
ind piit on: a riding-hood, a coarse apron, 
and tfeort pOtttcoats, and has turned a large 
msradr Intd a form, of which she takes the inaii- 
ag^eUt wh^y upon hemelf. She rises before 
the sun (bmr^ the hofecs to their geers, and secs 
them wdll rubbed down at thoir return fnnu 
work; shbiMhds the dairy morning and even- 
ing, and watches when a calf fella that it may be 
oawfeilly nursed ; sbe walks out mnong the sheep 
at nUph; counts the lambs, aUd observes tlie 
feU^i Where she finds a gap, stops it with a 

btt^ tOl It ^ be better mended. In hai vest she 
rl^Cs a-fidd lit (he waggon, and is very liberal 
^ ^**^*”* ^ wooden ^tUc. At her 

she looks goose eg^, airs the wool 
room, and tarns the cheme^ 

When respect or curiosity brings visitimts to 
her house, she entertains them with prognostics 
of a scarcity of Wheat, or a rot amdng the sheep, 
and always thinks herself privileged to dismiss 
them when she is to sec the hogs fed, or to count 
hisr poultry on the i*oo8t. 

The only things neglected about her are her 
children, whom she has taught nothing but the 
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lonreM. hoiiselmld datien. In my last visit 1 mat ! 
Miss carrying grains to a siolc cow, and ' 
was en^tainad with tho accomid^hihents jof 
har eldest aan, a youth of such early maturity^ 
ijhat, thnijigh he is only sl^cteen, aho can. trust 
• him to sell corn in tho morhet. Her yodtnger 
daughter, who is eminent for her beauty, though 
' somewhat tanned in making hay, was busy in 
|)ouring out ale to the ploughmen, that everyone 
might have an equal share. 

1 could not but look with l^lty on this young 
family^ doomed, by the absurd prudence of their ; 
mother, to ignorance and meaxmess ; but, when | 
I recommended a more tilegt^ education, was 
answered, that she newsaw bookish or finicaf | 
people grow lich, and that she was good for no« | 
tiling herself till she had fotgntteii the ihcety of 
tlie boardiug*school. 

I am yours, dtc. 

BocolUs. 

No. 1.39,] Tursnav, July 26, ITbl, 

-"-—Sit quod vis simplej; dnntaa'ai «/ utiuto. 

HOR. , 

T^t every piece bo sunplc and be one. 

It is required by Aristotle to the perfection of 
a tragedy, and is equally necessary to every other 
species of regular composition, that it should 
have a beglnplng, a middle, and an end* ** The 
beginuing,*’ says he, is tiiat which has nothing 
necessarily previous, blit to which that which 
follows Is naturally oonsequent ; the end, on <hs 
contrary, is that which by necessity, or at least 
according to the common course of things, sue. 
seeds something else, but which Implies nothing | 
consequent to jtsdr; the middle is connected on > 
one side to something that naturally goes before, | 
and on the other to something that naturally 
follows it,’* 

Such is the rule laid down by tbTs great critic, 
for the disposition of the diifer^t parts of a 
wcU-constlitited lahle^ It mustb^n, wh<shq it 
may be mpde ini^ligibie without introduetion^ 
and end» where the uqiii^id is hdll In repose, with* 
out expectation of any farther event. The Inter* 
mediate passages mnst^joln ^ last, effect to the 
ffrst causey by a ^^Ogular ahd'nnbtvken ooneote* 
nation; m^ng mqit be inserted 
which does not aiiiwt^illy something 

foregoing, and ^e^lf make way fnr^Omethlug 
IhSksucGeeds it. 

This precept Is th be uix4^too4 

only Witl^ yeopect m ^ and esSentW ^i^ 

and canppt be ^.x^tennod in the samiii Ibnbe to inli 
nut*r 4roam^i..| wt 4 

y« M« nwrf a, tb«y 

PiPMon» to piifomote vgrlbus, puyffmlei -by tin; 


same act ; and the idea of an ornament admits 
use, though it seems to earlnde necessity. 
Whoever purposes, as it is repressed by Mil- 
ton, to huUd the Iqfty rhyme, most acquaint him- 
self with this law of poedeal arshftecfture, and 
take care Chat his edifi^ he l^hd as well as beau- 
tiful ; that nothing stand Single or iudependeuf, 
so as that it may betakenaway without injuring 
thereat; but that,' from, the foundation to the 
pinnacles, one part rest firm upon another. 

This regular and consequential cUstributiou is, 
among common authors, frequently neglected ; 
but the failures of those, whose example can 
have no iioiluenoe, may be safely overlooked, nor 
is it of much use torecal obscure and unregarded 
names to memo'y for the sake of sporting with 
their infiimy. But If there is any writer whose 
genius can embelllidi impropriety, and whoso 
authority can make eiTor venemble, his works 
are the proper (dxjscts of critical inquisition. To 
expunge fkults whei'e there are no excelleuces, is 
a task equally useJsss with that of the chemist, 
'who dknploys the arts of ^paration and refine- 
ment upon ore in which no precious metal is 
cputahied to reward his preparations. 

’fhe tragedy of Samson Agonistes has been 
celebrated as the second work of the great author 
of Paradise host,” and opposed, with all the 
confidence of triumph, to the dramatic perform- 
ances of other nations. It contains indeed just 
sentiments, maxims of wisdom, and oracles of 
piety, ,and many passage written with the un- 
cient spirit of choral poetry, In which Utero is a 
Just and pleasing mixture of Seneca’s moral de- 
clamation/ with the wild enthuslHsm of the 
Greek writers. It is therefore worthy of ex- 
amiJiaUan, whether a iierfonnanco thus illumi- 
na|ad with genius, and enriched with learnifig, 
is composed according to the ijidispensabje laws 
of Aristotelian criticism : and, omitting at pi'<v 
sent all other considenttions, whetliei* U exhibits 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

The beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and 
proper, opening with a graceful abruptness, an<l 
proceeding natmidly to a mournful recital of 
facts neqessary to bo knowm 

Sam^k' A Utfle ooward load thy guiding hand 
To those dark steps, a litdo l^rfher on ; 

For yonder bank hath choice of aim and shade t 
Tliero i am wont to sit when any chance 
Eelieves me from my task of servile toil. 

Daffy in the common prison else eidoiaM me.— 

— O wberefbre was my birth firom heaven fiorctuld 
Twice by an angel f— 

—Why was my breeding order'd and prescribed, 

As of a person separate to Ood, 

Berign^ for great exploUs ; if X must die 
Betray^, captivedi and boihmjr eyes put out! 

— WbomlMMre I to complshi of but myself! 

Who this high gift of strength, mmwltisedto me, 

In what papt }od^d, how easOy'lifeiuft mb, 
t^odar feat or fffeii^ gmdd not 
Sat wehkiy to a woxmri'must mvgsJ k* 
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His soIUocjiiy is liitoi*riiiJtfvl by a chornsorcora- 
pAiiy ol' moil «f Ills own tribu, who comlolo his 
' miseries, extenuate his ihiiit, and conclude with 
a solemn Vlndit^itioh of Divine justice. So that 
at the cotidiision of the iifst act there is no de- 
ai|^n laid, no discovery made, nor any disposl- 
tion formed- towards the suhsequent event. 

In the second act,. Munnaii, the father of 
Samson, comes to seek his son, and, beino; 
shown him by the chorus, hreahs out ihto l.i- 
menlrLticms of hi.s misery, and ctunparisons or 
Ill's [u-esent with his former state, reprcs«mfiii<( ' 
to him the i|r[|4»niny wiiir h his relig^ion snfTers, 
by the festival this day eehvb rated In honour of* 
Daikon, to whom the idolaters uscribed liis over- 
throw. 

‘TJimi hoavii't 

Kiiaugli. and mori', the b.irdon of that fatiU ; 

IHUorly hast thou paid atid ntiU art payiiif^ 

That rigid score. A worse thiug yvt remains : 

Thib day the Philistineii a pnpalar feast 
Here oelohrate in ( I lira; and proclaim * 

Oreat pomp and itar n'fice, and pr'd^es loud 
To Dagoii, as ti«'ir god, who hath d^diver’d 
'I’he Sanihon, bomul and blind, into tlu ir b.'O'ds, 
Them out of tiune, who sli w'st them m/niy a Main. 

Samson, touched with this reproieh, 
a rejdy equally penitential and pious. \vhi« Ii his 
f.dhei* considers as the elfusiori of prui»het}c con- 
fjileiiee. ^ 

.V'/M«oa. God, l>o Rure, 

W.ll no eoiinrve or Ihuu'r thus provoked, 

Hilt will arinc aud his great name asHort : 
ll.igon must stoop, and shall ero long receive 
Sdfh adiscomtit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on tiu * 

Mttmmh. With cause this hope relieves thee, aud 
those words j 

I as a prophecy receive ; for God, | 

N ( thing more certain, wfll not long defer, 

To vindicate the glory of his name. I 

j 

U’his part of the dialogue, as it might twi.i to | 
animate up exasperate Samson, cantiot, 1 think, 
be retisiirefi as wholly superfluous ; but the sue. 
^•w*dinR dispute, in which Samson contends to | 
die, and which h-s father breaka off, that be may 
go to solicit his release, is only valnable lor its 
own beauties, nuil has no tendency to introduce 
any thing that follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the airival o 
Delilah, with all her gnwes, artifices, and nl- | 
iMrements. 'ITiis produces a dialogue, in a very ! 
high degree elegant and instructive, from which , 
she retires, after she has exhausted her persua- j 
sioiis, and is no more seen nor heard of ; nor : 
has her visit any effect hut that of rawing the 1 
character of Samson. 1 

In the fourth act enters Ilarapha, the giant 
of (Jath, whoso name had* never been mentum- 


ed before, and who has now no other motive* of ^ 
coming, than to see tlie man vi^hose strength and. 
actions arc so loudly celebrated ; 

liftrajth* Much I Iiavc heard 

Of thy pmdigious might, and fiMts perform'd 
In.-redihlo to uic ; in thU abph aied 
That I was never prciirnt in tht; place 
Of th'»*e en oun ei’-i, wuciv we might have fried 
Kach othur’r, force in camp or listed fields : 

And now am come to see of whom such rioiao 
Hath walked about, atid each limb to aurvcyi, 

If thy axipearance answer loud report, 

Sgmson challenges him to the combat; and. 
after an intiTcbange of reproaches, elc\atcd i»y 
repeated ^defiance on one side, and einliitter<‘d by 
i^mtemptuous insults on the other, llaraplia. re- 
tires ; we then hear it determined, by Siimsmi 
and the chorus, that no consequence good oi* bad 
will proceed from their interview : 

Vhorm, He will directly to the lords, 1 fear. 

And with malicinns cnun.scd stir them up 
Some way*or other farther to afiiic thiH*. 

SatHA, He must allege some cause, and offered 
• fight 

Will not dare mention, lest a question rise. 

Whether be durst accept the ofler or uol ; 

And that hodurot no^ plain enough appear'd. 

At lasi, ^n the fifth act, apjiears a niessengcr 
from the loj'ds, assembled at the festival of 
Dagon, with a summonR by w hich Samson is 
roqjuired to come and entertain them with some 
proof of his strength. Samson, after a short 
expostiilatioii, dismisses him with a firm and 
resolute refusal ; but, during the absence of the 
messenger, having awhile defended the pisqiriety 
of his conduct, he at last declares himself mov- 
ed by a secret impulse to comply, and utters 
some dark presages of a great event to be bituight 
to pa.MN by his agency, under the diicction of 
Providence. » , 

Be of good courage ; 1 begin to feel 
Home rousing inotums in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

I with this messenger will go along, 

Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 
Our law, or stain niv vow of Nar-ariU;. 

If there be aught of presage iw fbp mind. 

This day will be remarkable in my life, 

By some great act, or of ray days the last. 

• 

While Samson is conducted off by the messen* 
ger, his father returns with hopes of success In 
his solicitation, upon which he confers with 
the chorus till their dialogue is iiiteiTupied, first 
by a shout of triuinpii, and afterwards by 
screams of horror and tigony. As they stand 
deliberating where they Jihall be secure, a man 
who had been present at the show enters, end 
{•elates how Samson, having prevailed on bis 
1 * 
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^rttide to ]i2icn to lean against the mHin pil- 
* lai*s of the theatrical edifice, tore down the i*oof 
upon the spectatorE: and himaelf. 

' * ' ■' Those two massy pHlars, 

Wlith horrible confiufion, to and fro 
H« tttgg^^d, he shooh, till down they eanie, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with b(\r«t of thunder. 
Upon, the heads of all who sat beneath.-— 

fiamaou, with these iouniaLt, inevitahly 

Pall'd down the same deetruction on himaelf^ 

This is undoubtedly a Just and regular catss . 
trophoy and the pom, therefore, has a beginning 
and an end which Aristotle himself could not 
have disapproved ; hut it must be allowed /o 
want a middle, since nothing passes between 
the first act and the htUt, that either lipstcns or 
delays the death of Sadoson. The whole di-amo, 
tf its Buperfiuities werd ent ^flp, would scarcely 
fill a single act j yet this is the tragedy which 
ignorance has admired, and bigotry applauded. 
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-^Quis tarn LveUi /ffutcr inepleest, 

Vt nan hoc j'aUAtur t iioa. 

What doting bigot, to bis fanlts so blind. 

As not to grant me ^is, eon Milum find f 

It is common, says Bacon, to de^ra the end 
without enduring the meanik Every member 
of society feels and acknowledges the necessity of 
detecting crimes ; yet ecaiiie any degree of virtue 
or reputation Is able to secure an inforofier from 
public hatred. Hie learned worhl has always 
admitted the usefulness kiH critical disquisitions, 
yet he, that attempts to slipw, however modest^ 
]y, the failures of a celebrated writer, ehall surely 
irritate bis admirers, and incur the imputation 
of envy, capti oneness and malignity. 

TVith tins danger fhtl iiS my view, I shall 
proceed to examine the dehtimentl of Milton’s 
tragedy, n'liich, thoi:^ much less iJable to cen- 
sure than the dispdsittpn of his plan, are, like 
tho^ of otlier wrHdts, sUinbiimi^'^xposed to just 
exceptibna for ym^t of dure, pr of discern- 
ment; ^ \ 

Sentiments are^rt^ and Inipr^r as they . 
consist more or less with the eharge^ and eir* | 
cumstances of the person lo whom 'they kre at^ 
tribiited, with tHb rules of the 
whicS they are found, or W’ith llle twittM 
unalterable nature of things^ 

It is common among the tragic )|Kide ^ tnti*Q- 
dues their persons alluding to, events or oprln- 
ious, of which they could not possiMy have, any 
knowledge. The baxbarlanebf remote or newly-, j 
discovered' Cf^ioUs olten display their skill in | 
Kurop-jr»n learning; The god of love is men- 1 
.turned in Tan»eitf|»ne with all the Ikmlllarity of ’ 
a Hainan ripiffi’ammatist ; and a late #ritcr has ! 


I put Harvey’s docti'iue of the circulation of the 
, blood into the mouth of a Ihirkish statesman, 
who lived near two centuries before it was 
known even to philosophers or anatomists. 

Milton's learning, which acquainted liim with 
the manners of the ancient eastern nations, and 
his invention, whidi required no assistance from 
the common cant of poetry, have preserved him 
from frequent outrages of local or chronological 
propriety. Yet he hi» mentioned Chalybeuii 
I ‘Steel, of which it is not very likely that liis 
chorus should have heard, and, has made Alp 
the general name of a mountain, in a region 
I where the Al^is could scarcely be known : 

No tnedioiual liquor eau asKuage, 

Nor brcatii of c<M>]iug air from tnioWy Alp. 

He has taught Samson the tales of Circe, and 
the Syrenes, at whidi he ap]>arently bints in Ms 
colloquy with Delilah : 

' — 1 know thy trains, 

Thdl dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils ; 

* Thy fair ene/tanietf cup and warbling ebarms, 

No more on me have power- 

But the grossest ernir of this kind is the so- 
lemn introduction of the pbirhix in ibe last 
scene; which is faulty, not only as it is incon- 
gruous to the personage to whom it is user i lied, 
but as it is so cvldeutiy contrary to reason »nd 
nature, that it ought never to he ineniioued but 
as a fqhie in any serious poem t 

-Virtue giv'a fi>r bwt, 

Beprost, and overtbmwu^ as seenrd 
X4ke that sfdf begotten bird 
fu the Arabian woods embost 
That no second knows, nor tliir.l , - 
Vid lay ere while a holocaust ; 

From out our ashy womb now teem'd 
Revives, refiuarisbes, then vigorous most 
When most inactive deem'd. 

And tho' her body die, ber fame survives, 

A secular bird ages of lives. 

Another species of impropriety Is the unsiiit- 
ableness of thoughts to the general character of 
the poem. ’The seriousness and solemnity of 
tragedy necessarily reject all pointed or epigram- 
moticsd expresaions, ail remote conceits and op- 
position of Ideas. Samson's complaint is there 
fore too elaborate to bp natural : 

As in the land of darknesK, yet in ligbt, 

To live a life half dead, a living deatli, 

And bury'd ; but, 0 yet more miserable I 
Myself my sepulcbro, a moving grave 1 
Bary'd, yet not exempt* 

By privilege of death and burial. 

From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs. 

All allusions to low an4 trivial objects, with 
which contempt la usually associat*^!, are doubt- 
less unsiilteble to a species of composition which 
ought to be always awful though not always 
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magnifireiit. The remark therefore Af the chorus 
r)n good and bad news seeme to want elevation : 

Afattoah, A little stay will bring som'^ notice 
liitlior, 

Hior. Of good or bad so great, bad tlie sooner ; 
For evil news rides jHfsi, while good news Aal^je. 

Ihit of all meanness, that has least to plead 
W'hich is prcMluced by mere verbal conceits, 
whirh, depending only upon aomids, lose their 
ewstence by the change of a syllable. Of this 
kind, is the following’diulogue ; 

/*//or. But bad we best redret I see a xtnrm. 
Sams. Fair days have oft contracted wind and 
rain. 

Cftor. But this another kiUd of tempest brings. 
Sat/is. Be Idas abKtnise,*toiy riddling days are past. 
(JJior. liook now for no enchanting voice, nor tear 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws Idthcrw'ard, I know him by bis stride, 

The giunt Jlarapha.-— 

And yet more despicable are the lines in which 
Maiioah’s paternal kindness is commended by 
the chorus ; 

Fat lows arc wont to hty wp for their sons. 

1‘iinii for thy son are bent to tey oat all j 

Samson's complaint of the iiit'ouveniences of 
imprisonment is not wholly without verbal 
quaintness : 

1, a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 

Tiiu air, imprison'd also, close and damp. « 

From the sentiments we may properly descend 
to the consideration of the language, which, in 
imitation of the ancients, Is through the whole 
dialogue reniavkahly simple and unadorned, 
seld»»ni heightened by epithets, or varied by 
fi*>urcs; yet sometimes metaphors hnd aijinis- 
siiin, even whew Uieir consistency is not accur- 
ately preserved. Thus ^Samson confounds lo- 
quacity with a shtpvtrreck: 

How could ( once lookup, or heave tho head, , 
Who, tike a foolish pitef , have shiitwreck'd 
My vtssei trusted to me from above, 

Gloriously rigg'd ; and for a word, a tear. 

Pool, have the secret gj/l of Cod 

To a deceitful woman t — 

And the chorus talks' of adding fuel to flame in 
a report ; ^ 

He's g«)ne, and who knows how he may report 
Thy WimiSi by addhifijarl to thejiamef 

'fhe versidcation is in the ditdogue much 
more smooth and harinoiiioits th;in in the parts 
nlloiied t-o the chorus, which arc often so Imrsh 
tttid diss€.nant, as scarce to preserve, whether the 
lirujs end with or without rhymes, any apiMjar- 
ance of metrical regularity ; 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Cdn this bo be, 
I'Uat heroic, that renowu'd. 


Irresistible Samson ; whom unarmed 
No strength of man, orflorcest wild beatit, eould 
withstand ; 

Who tore the Hon, as the lion tears the kid f — — — 

Since 1 have thus pointed out 'the faults of 
Milton, critical integrity i*eqttircs that 1 should 
endeavour to display his excellences, though 
they will not easily he discovered in short quo- 
tations, because they consist in the justness of 
difluse reasonings, or in the contexture and 
method of continued dialogues ; this play huv- 
isg none of those descriptions, similes, or spleu. 
did sentences, with which other ti*agedles arc so 
lavishly adorned. 

• Yet some passages may be selected whicli 
seem to deserve x^ai-tieular notice, either as con- 
taining^entiments of passion, repn^sentatidns of 
life, i»i’(icepts of conduct, or sallteK of imagina- 
tion. It is not 'easy to give a stronger repre- 
sentation of the weariness of despoiidejicy, than 
in the words of Samson to his father : 

—■I feel my genial spirits droop, 

My hopes all Bat ; nature within me seems 
lu all ^er functions wear< of herself; 

My ruce of glory run, and race of shame ; 

And 1 shall shortly be with them that rest. 

The reply of Samson to tho flattering Delilah 
affords a just and striking description of the 
stratagems and allurements of feminine hypoc- 
risjt; 

-These arc thy wonted arts. 

And arts of every woman false like thee. 

To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 

Ihen as repentant to submit, beseech, 

And reconcilement move with feign'd remorse. 
Confess and promise wondets in her change ; 

Not truly penitent, bnt chief to try 

Her husband, liow far urg'd his patience bears, 

His virtue or weakness which way to assail ; 

Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses and again submits. 

When Samson has refused to make himself a 
spectacle atsthe feast, of Djigoii, he first justifies 
his behaviour to the chorus, who charge him 
with having served the I^hilistines, by a very 
just distinction ; and then destroj’s the common 
d^cuse of cowardice and servility, which always 
confound temptation with compulsion : 

C/ior. Yet with thy strength thou serv'st the Fhil- 
isdues. 

Sams. Not in their idol worship, but by labour 
Honest and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their uivU power. 

CAor. Where the heart joins not, outward acts 

• defile not. 

Sams. W’liere outward force constrains, the sen. 
fence bolds, 

But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 

Not dragging? the Philistine lords command. 
Ooittoiiinds .ire no restraints. If 1 obey thm, 

I do it freely, vent'rmg to displease 
(;«>d ter the fear of man, and man prefer, 

,Sef G'.’d behind. 
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'I'lic complaint of which Siimaon 

poui'3 out at the bcgiuning of the tra^etljr Is 
equally nddreaaed to the pamons and .the fancy. 
The enumei’ation of his miseries ia succeeded hy 
a very pleasing train of i>oetical images, and 
concluded by such expostulations and wishes,^as 
reason too often submits to learn from despair : 

O first m?ateil beam, aud thou great word 
Let there bo auddight was orer all ; 

Why am 1 thus bereaved thy prime decree t 
The sun to me is darh, 

Aud silent as the mooi). . * 

VV'hen she deserts the fiight, 
llidin her vacant iateiiimar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to lile, 

And almos-tlife itself; if it be true, 
iTiat light is in the soul. 

She all i» qyery part ; why was the sighf 
To such a t^dcr ball as the eye confinttl. 

So obuous and so easy, to bo quench'd, 

And not, as feeling, through all parts difth'^cd 
That she may loulc at will through every pore 1 

Stich arc the faults and such the beauties of 
S.uQi^on Agoiiistes, wliich I have shown with 
uo other piu*pose than topimnote the knowledge 
of true criticism. The everlasting verdure of 
Milton’s laurels has nothing to fear from the 
blasts of mallgiiiiy j nor can my attempt produce 
any other effect, than to strengthen tUeiralioots 
by lopping thoir luxuriance. 
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TO THE UAMBLKK. 


Por.rriciA^JS have long obaervod that the greatest 
ovenfre may be often.imoed back to slender causes. 
Petty competition or casm^ frJend'diip, th« pru- 
dence of a slave, oi* the gori’uliiy of a woman, 
have hindered or pi'ompted tlm most importaftt 
achrmee, add hastened ot retarded the revblutimw 
of empires. 

’Whoever shall rirview hia life will generally 
find that the whole tenor of hte conduct has been 
determined by accident of no apparent mo- 

ment, or by a oombfiiatlon of IpcoAtdderable cir- 
cumstances, acting wiien hi«l linagiipition wa« 
unoccupletl, and liii jiiidginfint <tnd 

that his principles find aotionti liata taken their 
coluiw from smne secret infusion^ mlpgleti with- 
vmt design in the cmTen^ uf his Ideas. , The de- 
ar i'es that predominate iu our hearts are inrstiUed 
by impom*ptibie com fnuul nations at the time 
when We brok upon the various scenes -of thp 
world, ai«{ the different employments of men, 
With the Tututrsdity inexperh.tice^vand we 
, «oinR.lon»uV(,nci the nursery <;rtKc Bc|40<d, In- 


varinhly destined to the pursuit of great acquisi- 
tlons, or petty accomplishments. • 

Such was the impulse hy which I have hern 
kept in motion from my earliest yeai’s. 1 was 
burn to an inheritance which gave iny childhood 
a claim to distinction and caresses, and was ac- 
customed to bear applauses before they liad much 
iiiflueuco on my thoughts. The first praise of 
which 1 remember myself seiraible was that of 
good-humour, whicli> whet^r I deserved it or 
not when it was bestowed, 1 li^ye siuc^ made it 
my whole business to propagate and maintain. 

%Vlien 1 w^as sent to s<diool, the gayely of my 
look, and the Uvelinlss of my loquacity, soon 
gained me admission to hearts not yet fortified 
against affection by artifice or, Interest. I was 
entinisted with every stratagem, and associutf^d 
iu every sport ; my company gave alacrity to a 
frolic, and gladness to a holiday. I was indeed 
so much employed in adjusting or executing 
schemes of diversion, that 1 had no leisure for 
my tasks, but was furnished with exercises, 
and intitriicted iu my lessons hy some kind pa- 
tron of the lu'gher classes. My master not sus- 
pecting my deficiency, or unwilling to dot»‘ct 
what his kindness woidd not punish nor his im- 
partiality excuse, allowed me to esCtApe with a 
slight examination, laughed at the pertnes$< tif 
my ignorance and the sprightliiiess of my absur- 
dities, aud could not forbear to show that he re- 
gtwded me with such tenderness as genius aud 
learning can seldom excite. 

Frorfi school X Avas dlsmlNsed to the uuivei'st 
ty, where 1 soon drew upon mo tlio notice of the 
yuiiuger students, andi was the C4>nstant pai'tiiev 
of their morning walks and evening cornpota- 
tions. I W'as not indeed much celebrated for 
literature, but was looked on with Indulgence 
as of jqirts^ %vho wanted nothing but the 

duinessof a Si^hohus uud might, become eminent 
w'henever he should condescend to labour anil 
attention. My tutor a while reproached me 
with negligence, and impressed my sjdliea witli 
supercilious gi'avity ; yet having natural good- 
humpur lurking in his heart, he could. not loiu; 
h<dd out against the power of hilarity, but after 
a few months begun to relax the muscles of dis- 
ciplinarian moroseness, received me with smiles 
after an elopement, mid that he might not be- 
tray his trust to his fondness, was content to 
spare my diligence hySnereusing his own. 

Thus I continued to dissipate the gloom of 
collegiate aiLsterity, to waste my own life tu idlo’ 
neas, and lure others from their studies, till the 
happy hour arrivini when J M'iusseut to London. 
I soon discovered the town to be the proper elo' 
men! oT youth awl gu} ety, and was quickly dis- 
tinguished as a wit by the ladies, a species of 
beings only beard of at the university, whom 1 
liad no sooner the happiness, of approaching 
than I devoted all my faculties to the amhitiun 
orpb 'isiii!! them. 
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A wit, Mt‘. flambler, in the dit^lect of latUes, ' It were endless to recount the shifts to whicli 
Is not always a man who by the action of a vi- ■ 1 have been reduced, or to enumerate the differ- 
gorous fancy upon comprehensive knowledj^e ent species of artificial wit. I tegularly fire* 
brinjpj distant ideas unexpectedly to<^ether, who quented coffee-houses, and have often lived a 
by some peculiar aciitniess discovers resemblau- | week upon an expiwion, of which he who drop- 
ces in oljects dissimilar to common eyes, or, by pod it did not know the value. Whep fortune 
mixing heterogeneous mdions, dazzles the at | did not favour my emtic indiistrj% 1 gleaned 
tention with sudden scintillations of conceit. A jests at home from obsolete forces. To collect 
lady's wit is a man wl>o can make ladies laugh, ; wit was indeed safe, for I consorted with none 
to Avhich, however easy it may seem, many gifts | tliat looked much into hooks, hut to disperse it 
of nature and attainments Of art must coiUmon* I was thiv difficulty. A seeming negligence was 
Jy concur. He that hopes to be received as a : <»ften useful, and I have very successfully mode 
wit in female assemblies . should have a form a reply not to what the lady had said, but to 
neither so amiable as to strike with admiration, j what it was convenient for me to hear ; for very 
nor so coarse as to raise disgust, with an under- ■ fow were so pui'verse as to rectify a mistake 
standing too feeble to be dreaded, and too forci- j which had given occasion to a burst of merri- 
ble to be despised. The other parts of the char- | ment. iilSometimes 1 drew the conversation ui> 
ucter are more subject to variation: it was for- by degrees to a proper point, fiad produced a 
merly essential to a wit, tliat half bis back should conceit which I had treasured up, like sports- 
Iw covered with a snowy fleece ; and at a time men who boast of killing the foxes wldch they 
yet more remote, no niau was a wit without . lodge in the covert. Kininence is however, in 
i»is boots. In the days of the ** SjM‘Ctator'* a ■ some happy moments, gained at less cxywiise ; I 
snuff box 8<*em« to be Indispensable ; butdn my : have delighted a whole circle at one time with 
time an embroidered coat was sufficient, with- ‘ a series quibbles, and made myself good com- 
out any precise regulation of the rest of bis dress, j jmiy at another by scalding my fingers, or mis- 

lint wi^ and boots and snuiT-boxcs are vain, ^ fokiiig a lady’s lap for my own chair, 
without a pi*rp<jtual resolution to be merry, and | These are artful deceits and useful expedients; 
who can ahvays find supplies of mirth ? Juve- hut expedients arc at length exhausted, and de- 
ual, indeed, In hiij comparison of the two oppo- ceits detected. Time itself, among other inju- 
hite pliilosophers, wondei’S only whence an un- rh^, diminishes the power of pleasaig, and I 
exhiUisted fountain of tears coxild be dischai^cd : ; now find, in ray forty-fifth ywtr, many pranks 
but liad Juvenal, with alt his spirit, midcrUketi I aud pleasiintries very coldly received, which had 
my pnivince, he would have found constant ! formerly filled a whole room with jollity and 
gayety e<|UHlly difficult to be supported. Con- ' acdamatioii. I am under the melancholy ue- 
widiT, Mr Uambler, and emnpas^onate the con- | Ges^uy of supporting that character by study, 
dif ion of a man who has taught every company 1 which I gained by levity, having learned too 
to expect from him a contiimal feast of laughter, > Ute that gayety must he recommended by higher 
an uiiintennitted stream of joeulurity. yhe! qmdlties, and that mirth can never please long 
task of every other slave has an (*nd. The row- but as the efibu’esconce of a mind loved lor its 
er in time rciudies the jwrt ; lira lexicographer at . luxuriance, but esteemed for iu n.’^cfuliiess. 
last finds tlic conclusion of his alphal»et; only ' ' 

(he hapless wit has his labour alwayN to bt^gin ; 
the call for novelty is never salislied, and one 
jest only raises expectation of another. 

I know that among men of leaguing wid as- 
l>erity the retainci’s to the fomalj world are tiot 
mtirh regarded ; ye,t 1 cannot but liope itiat,' if 
you knew at bow dear a rate our honours are 
purchased, you W'oold look with some gratula- 
tion on our success, and with som*? pity on our 
mlararriages. Tliink on the misery of him who 
i.s condemned to cultivate barrenness and ransack 
vacuity ; who is obliged to continue his talk 
wlien his meuiiiiig Is spent, to raise merriment 
vrithout iauiges, to harass his iinnginalibn in 
(juest of tbonglits which he cannot start, and his 
memory in pursuit of narniti vcs which be can- 
not ovcrtalte ; observe the effort with which ho 
strains to concetd desponden*‘j' by a smile, and 

(he distress in which he sits while the eyes of ^ . n 

ihe company are fixed upon. Him us their last , If avinu been accustomed to retire annually 
refuge I'rom silence and dejection. from tho town, I lately accepted the invitation 


Tapiliu.s. 

V--— 

No. MjJ.] ^Satcuday, Jr;Lv37, 1751. 

li*0x i* in'cK^t -(ri;uwg<w— «XA«wf 
IfoAiTr * iAA’ LOc'xicn-ix jiSti 

Katd/^etf GttH/A iriWKio ®u3s t«*ti 

Avig* nOMBR. 

A giant shepherd here hi« flock maintaiiis, 

Far ’in ihe re.st, and solitary reigns, 

111 sludter thick of hoirid shade reclined { 

Ami }»k'oruy misehiofs labour ir. his mind, ' 

A foira e.norttioi>i> I fur unlike the race 
Of human birth, in stature or in face. rOPE. 

TO THK IIAMBIER. 

Sin, 
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of Eugo»iOj who has an estate and seat In a dis- 
tant county. we were unlirilliDg to travel 
without improvmenf, we twined often from 
the direct road to please oura^vce wltti the view 
of nature or of ai't ; we examined every wild 
inoURtam and mqdidnal spring, criticised every 
edidce, contemplated every ruin, and compared 
every scene of action with the narratives of his- 
torians. By this succession of amusements we 
enjoyed the exei'cise of ,a journey without suf- 
^fering the fatigue, and had nothing to regret 
but that by a progress so leisurely and gentle 
we missed the adventures of a post-cUajse) and 
the pleasure of alarmi|ig villages with the tu- 
mult of our passage, ahd of diaguisiag our iv*- 
sigiiificancy by the dignity of hurry. 

The first week after 6ur arrival at J5ogenio*8 
house, was Pissed in receiving visits from his 
neighbooi*s, who crowded about him willi all 
the eagerness of benevolence; some impatient 
to learn the news of, the court In town, that 
tliey might be ^t^alified by authentic informa- 
tion t<» dictate to the rural politicians on the 
next bowling day; others desirous of^is inter- 
est f o accommodate disputes, or of his advice in 
the settlement of their fo. tunes and tlio mar- 
riage of their children. * 

The civilities which he received were soon 

to he retiinied ; and 1 puissed some time with 
great satisfaction in roving through the country, 
and viewing the seats, gardens, and plantations 
which ar»' scattered over it. My pleasure would 
indeed have been gntater had 1 been sometimes 
allowed to wander in a park or wilderness 
alone ; but to appear as the friend of Kugenio 
was an honour not to be enjoyed without some 
inconveniences ; so much wtis every oue solici- 
tous for my regal'd, that 1 could widom escape 
to solitude, or steal a moment from the emula- 
tion of complaisance, and the vlgilgnce of oiii- 
dousness. 

, In thfise rambles of good neighbourhoodi we 
fi^uentiy passed by a bopse of unusual magni- 
ficence, When I had my curiosity yet distracted 
among many novelties, i| did nof much attract 
my obserrdtion ; but in u short time 1 c«m)d 
not forbear surveying it. with particular notice; 
forthe length of the wall, which inclose^ the 
gardens, the disposition <if the shades that 
waved over it, and the cRpals of which 1 oohld 
obtain some glimj[wes throujich the trees fiwm 
our own windows, gave me reason to exj^t 
more gi*aiuieur and Wnty than 1 hadyyet seen 
in pi-ovince, I therefiire inquired as wo 
rode by it, why wa never, amongst, out excur- 
sions, spent an houi' where tfc^re wiw such an 
of splendour anil aHuence? 
told me that the seat which I so much, admired 
was tomraoiily called in the oouiit|y the ’ 

. beuw. and that poTinits were pahl there by any 
the geutlejneii whom i hart yet^ieen. As 
^‘4kt hiomts of incorporeal beings mv geneiidiy 


ruinous, neglected and desolate, I easily com 
ceived that there was soiiucthing to he explained, 
«md told him that I supposed it only fairy 
ground, ou which we might venture by day- 
light without danger. The danger, says ho, is 
indeed only that of appearing to solicit* the ac- 
quaintance of a man, with whom it is not pos- 
sible to converse without infamy, and who has 
driven from him, by his insolence or malig- 
nity, '^vecy human being who can live without 
him. 

,Pur conversation was then accidentally inter- 
rupted, but my inquisitive humour being now 
in motion, could not rest without a full account 
of this newly-discovered prodigy. . 1 was 8(H>n 
informeil that the fine house and spacious gar- 
dens were haunted by squire Bluster, of w'hom 
it was very easy to^^eam the character, since 
nobody hod reg^ for him sufficient to hinder 
them from telling* wliatever they could dis- 
cover. 

Squire Bluster is descended of an ancient 
j family. The estate which his ancestors had 
immcinorialiy possessed was mimh nngmented 
by Captain Bluster, who served under Drake 
in the reign of Elissabeth; and the Blusters, 
who were before only peUy gentlemen, have 
from that tirap fre<iu€ntly represented the shire 
in parliament, been chosen to present addresses, 
and given laws at hunting-matches end races. 
They were eminently hospitable* and popular, 
till the father of this gentleman died of an elec- 
tion. * IBs lady went to the grave soon ai‘ter 
him, and left the heir, then only ten years old, 
to the care of his grandmother, who would not 
suffer him to be controlled, because she could 
not bear to hear him cry; and never sent him 
to school, because she was not able to live vvith- 
oiii»hi8 company. She taught him how'ever 
very early to inspect the steward's accounts, to 
dog the butler from the cellar, and to catch the 
servants at a junket ; so that he was at the age 
of eighteen a complete master of <iU the lower 
arts of domestic policy, had often on the road 
detected combinations between the coachman 
and the ostler, and procured the discharge of 
nineteen maids for illicit correspondence witi) 
cottagers and char-women. 

By the opiiortiiniUes of parsimony whicii 
minority affords, and which the probity of his 
gtnu'dians had diligently improved, a very large 
sum of money was, accumulated, and he found 
himself when be took his affairs into his on n 
hands the richest man in the county. It hits 
been long tlie custom of this family to celebrate 
the heir's completion of his twenty-first year 
by an entertainment, at which the house is 
throvi'n open to all that arc iu<‘Uned to enter it, 
and the whole province docks together as to a 
general festivity. On this occasion young 
Bluster exhibited the fiist tokens of his future 
emiuence, by slmking his purse at an old gentle- 
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tann who hod bejw'thc! intimate friend of his 
father, and offering to wager a greater sum than 
lie could afford to venture; a practice with 
which he has at one time or other insulted every 
freeholder within ten miles round him. 

Ills next acts of offence were committed in a 
contentious and spiteful vindication of the pri vi- 
llages of his manoi*8> and a rigorous and relent- 
less prosecution of every man that presumed to 
violate his game. As he happens to have no 
estate adjoining equal to his own, his oppressions 
are often borne without resistance for fear of a 
long suit, of which he delights to count the ex- | 
penses without the least solicitude about the 
event ; for he knows that where nothing but an 
honorary right is contested, the poorer antagon- 
ist must .always suffer, whatever, shall be the 
lust decision of the law. ^ 

Jly the success of some of these disputes he 
has so elated his Insolence, and by redectiot] 
upon the general hatred which they have brought 
upon him so irritated his virulence, that his 
whole life is spent in meditating. or exocnting 
mistdiief. It is his common pi*actice to procure 
his hedges to he broken in the night, and tlien 
to demand satisfaction fc»* damages which his 
grounds have suffered from his neighbour's 
cattle. An old widow was yesterday soliciting 
Kugonio to enable her to replevin her only cow, 
then in the pound by squire Bluster's order, 
w'bo had sent one of his agents to take advan- 
tage of her calamity, and persuade hereto sell 
the cow at an under-rate. He has driven a 
day-labourer from his cottage for gathering 
bl«actheiTles in a hedge for his children, and lias 
now an old woman in the county-jail for a tt'es- 
pass which she committed, by coding into his | 
ground to pick up acorns for her hog. 

Money, in whatever hands,, will confer power. 
Distress will dy tb immediate refuge without 
much consideration of remote consequences. 
Bluster has therefore a despotic authority In 
many families, whom he has assisted, on pres- 
sing occasions, with larger sums than they can 
easily repay. The only visits that he makes are 
to these houses of misfortune, where he enters 
with the insolence of absolute command, ei^joye 
the tensors of the family, exacts their obedience, 
riots at their charge, and in the height of his 
joy insults the ihthcr with menaces, and the 
daughters with obscenity. 

He is of late somewhat less offensive; for one 
of his debtors, after gentle expodtulations, by 
which he was only irritated to grosser outrage, 
seized him by the sleeve, led him trembling Into 
the court-yard, and closed the door upon him 
in a stormy night He took his usual revenge 
next morning by a writ; but the debt was dis- 
charged by the assistance of Eugenio* 

It is his rule to suffbr his tenants to owe him 
rent, bocause by this indulgence he secures to 
himself the power of seizui^ whenever he has 


an jficlination. to amuse himself with- calamity, 
and feast liisjeaA with entreaties and lamenta- 
tions. yot as ho 1s sometimes capriciously lib- 
eral to th^ whom ho happens to adopt as fav 
ourites, and lets his lands at a cheap loite, bis 
farms are never Jong unoccupied; and when 
one is ruined by oppression, the possibility of 
better fortune quickly lures anotlier to supply 
his plvice. 

Such is the life of squire Bluster ; a man in 
whose power fortune has liberally placed the 
means of happiness, but who has defeated all 
her gifts of their end by the depravity of his 
mind. He is wealthy without followers ; he is 
magnificent without witnesses; he has biHh 
without alliance, and influence without dignity. 
His neighbours scorn hiib as a brute; his de- 
pendants dread him as an oppressor,; and he has 
only the gloomy comfort of reflecting, that if he 
is hated be is likewise feared. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 

Vagulus. 
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Moveaf cflrnicu^a risum 

Furffiis midata coloTibm* hos 

Lest when the birds their yarioiis colcuru claim 
Stripped of his stoleu pride, the crow forloin 
Should stand the laughter of the public scorn. 

Among the innumerable practices by which in- 
terest or envy has taught those who live upon 
literary fame to disturb each other at their airy 
banquets, one of the most common is the charge 
of )|[da^arism. When the excellence of a new 
composition can no longer be contested, ami 
malice Is compelled to give way to the uniiiiim- 
ity of applause, there is yet tbb one expedient 
to be tried, by which the author may be de- 
graded, thoi^h his Werh he reverenced ; and the 
excellence w|ddb we cannot obscure, may be set 
at such a distance as not to overpower oiu* faint- 
er lustre. 

This accusation is dangerous, because, even 
when'it is felse, it may be sometimes urged 
with probability. Bruyere declares that we are 
come into the world too late to produce any 
thing new, that nature and life are preoccupied, 
and that description and sentiment have been 
long exhausted. It is indeed certain, that who- 
ever attempts any common topic, will find unex- 
pected coincidences of his thoughts with those 
of other writers; nor can the nicest judgment 
always distinguish accidental similitude from 
artful imitation. There is likewise a common 
stock of images, a settled mode of arrangement, 
and a beaten track of transition, which all au- 
thors suppose themsdves at liberty to use, and 
[ which produce the resemblance generally ob^ 



t*8 tu&m 

•embte conit^mpbrai^ies. , 1^) thni $n 

IxM^ WMch best tleswrve the <fcmc 
tfaf^te is little new befon4 tlie dispiisUlon of ma« 
tei^als pi'cvitjled ; the Mun^dess an^, 

i^blntiileiis of ideas (lave been long in theia^t 
ses^on of other hands; and, by roetodng to 
«very in^- bis own^ asthe Homans must have 
returned to their cots 1^*0111 the p<*s8essldii of tW 
world, so tike most inventive and fertile genius 
would reduce his folios to a few |»oges. Yet the 
author who imitates his pmlecessors only by 
funiisliing himself with thoughts and eltigances 
out of the saino general magazine of literatui^e, 
can with little more pj^ppriety be rq>roached as 
a plagiary, than the ai'cliUect can be censured ns 
a mean copier of Angelo or Wren, because he 
digs his marble from ^e same quarry,*, stiiiaree 
his stones by the some art> and unites them in 
columns of the same ordets. 

Many subjects fall under the consideration of 
an author, wbicdi being limbed by nature, can 
admit only of slight and accidental dis*ersities. 
All deiinitious of tite same thing inu^t he nraady 
the same; and descriptions, whl^^h 0^0 dehui>* 
tions of a more lax and fanciful khid, must al- 
ways have in some degree that resemblance to eacli 
other which they all have to their object. Dif- 
ferent iKiets describing the spring or the «»e«i 
would mention the zephyrs and the flowci*s, the 
billows and the ro<^ks; ivflotuing on human life, 
they would, without any cummuiiication of opln- 
hms, lament the deceitfuhiess of liop<*, the fu- 
gacity of plewnre, the IragiHfy of beauly, and 
the frequency of calamity : und for palliativ»*s of 
these incuratde miserhis, they woidd concur in 
recommending kindtif'ss, temperance, caution, 
and fortitude. 

Wlien therefore there are found in Virgil iwd 
Horace two simihir passages : 

Mr tiii ^rmt arUs — - 

Percer^ snbJeGtin, ct </«.' (/lirre svpeH>oi. 

To tamo the proud, tlif* iiSfter'd idave |o free : 

Ihese ate iini»eriiil arts, and worthy 

' . t)a\i>F.v'. j 

linpertt jn^r,idceii/csi 

iMiUinlmim* non. 

Lot Caesar spread his ctmquMl far, 

Loss pleased to triimiph than to spare. 

it is antvly not Aeoeashiy td' wiih a late 

critic, that One ia Oopi^ Other, since 

ueitH^ Virgil nor Horttcer oah be siipposed Ig- 
norant >f the connnon diHiob of humanity, and 
the rirtue of model ation iu $ueoeS!i. 

Clorro and Ovid have;.on very diifereiit octea- ' 
Hions rem|krb«d, how lifcjje of the honour of aiicr 
tmj to the general, when his soldiers 
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I Tiilly tin otkscrvatlon whinh pOrhaits oecurs to 
every inaitthat sees orhearsofmililiiry glories/ 
Tully observes of AchllljEKf, that had nojt 
Homer, written, his valour had boen without 
praise. 

Atsi liiax iUa extliissai, idt^ tomnlus qui corpus 
voHtexeratf mmn fjus obruhset, 

\ 

t'ttloxSs tho Iliad had been published, his i\nu>o 
bad boon lost in the tomb that covered his binly. 

Horace tcUs |is with more *enei*gy that there 
were brave' men before the vrprs of Troy, but 
they wore lost tn oblivion ibr want of n poet ; 

Vij vrv fortes ante A gtf»* f m mmo 
MuUii sed omms iKurbrpufitblltis 
I rgeutur, ii^notigve (otfga 
Noett't carud quia vale sacro. 

Bt'fovc great Agatnoumon reign'd, 

Rclgti'd kiugM as great aa he, aud bra\ c, 
Whose huge flmhitLOu's now coiitaiu’d 
la tho dinall compitHs of a grave ; 
ln^(n>dlei»s night they «Ieop, iiuwep', uukrioun, 
No Ltird had they to make ulJ time their own. 

1 i( A M')S, 

Tully iiiqnires, In the same oration, why, but 
for fame, we disturb n shortlife with so many 
fatigues ? 

Qnfd esi quod in hoc fittn txigm liftr cur) teutv i t 
turn hyei'i, taniis nos In laboribiU c^terceamus ^ 

IVliy in (io mail a cl re nit oflifo Khould we cuiphity 
otkrrel . es iu «o many fatigtu's ? 

Horace inquircK in the same manner, 

Quid hrcMi fortes jitcuUmur rvo 
Malta t 

MTiy do we aim, with eager strife, 

At things bi-youtl tin* mark of life ? ph a ncis. 

when our life is of so short duration, why we 
form Kuoh numerous designs? Ilut ITornce. as 
well as Tully, might discover that records aro 
iiei’dful'to pwwcrve the memory of actions, and 
that no rcooiiis Were sodunilde m poems; either 
of them might find out that life is short, and 
that we consume it in nmuMJCssary lalKiur. 

There are other howem of hetion so widely 
scaftcr»*d and ^o cosily cropped, that it is scarcely 
just to tax the use of them as an act by which 
any patticulai' writer is des(Hii]ed of his garland ; 
for they may Im* said to have been plaiiM by the 
ancients in the open road of poetry for the iw - 
commodation of their suc^cessors, ond to be the 
right of ftvi'ry one that has art to pluck them 
wiibout injuring their colniira or their fragrance. 

, The passage of Orpheus to hell, with the rpeo 
very and seciMid }<w*8 of Eurydice, have bciin de- 
scribed after BoethiuN by Pope, in such « man- 
ner as might juftily leave him suspectedof imita- 
tion, were not the images such, they might 
from more am-imt wriicTi 
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Qua sonfes agUwtt mrin 
Uitrlcu sc6tprum tlea 

kwrpmis tuadent, 

Non 'ijahnivm paput 
Vehx praeipitat rotu, 

rhe powers of vengeeaed, while they heurj 
Touoh’d with eompassioni drop a tear; 
laioQ’s rapid wheel is boand. 

Fir’d in attention to tho sbii^. r* lew is. 

Thy stone*. O Sysiphus, stands stUl* 

Ixiott rests upon his whoel« 

And the pale spoctros danoe 1 
llie furies sink upon their iron bcds^ 

Tandenit vincinmr, arbiter 
Umbrarum^ miserans^ 

Vanemust eomitem viro, 

JUmtam carmine, conjugem. 


This modest stone, Wlbit feir Vaid marbles can, 
May'trdly say. Heresies andkunest man, l»orv* 

Conceitni* er thoug'j^ta not immediately im- 
by sensible object or necessai'Uy arising 
from the e<^ition or , oompmisoh of common 
sentiments, may be with great justice suspected 
whenever they are found a second time. Thus 
I Waller probably owed to Grotiua an elegant 
compliment : ^ 

Hero lies the learned Saril’s heir. 

So early wise, and lasting fair, 

That none, except her years they told. 

Thought her a child, oy thought her old. 

Unica lux sofctl, genltoris glcria, nemo 
Qupn puerum, nemo cn didit *,sse ream. 


Subdued at length. Hell's pitying monarch cried, 
rhe song rewarding, let us yield the bride. 

F. lewis: 

Ho simg, and Hell consented 
To hear the poet's prayer ; 

Stem Proserpiue relented. 

And gave him back the fair. 

JIcu, noctis prope tcrmincs 
Orpheus Eurydicen suam 
f'idit, perdidit, ocddlt, 

Xor yet the golden verge of day begun, 

IPiTien Orpheus, her unhappy lord, 

Enrydice to life restor'd, 

At once beheld, and lost, and was undone. 

P. IMEWIS. 

But soon, too soon, the lo^r turns his eyes ; 

Again sho falls, again she dies, she dies 1 

No writer can be fully convicted of imitation, 
except there is a concurrence of more resem- 
blance than can be imagined to have happetwd j 
by chance ; as where the same ideas are con- I 
joined without any natural series or necessary | 
coherence, or where not only the thought but ■ 
the words are copied. Thus it can scarcely be | 
doubted, that in the first of the, folio wing pas- ^ 
sages Pope remembered Ovid, and that in the 
second he copied Crashaw ; 

Sape pater dixit, studiiun quid inutile ientasT 

Maonides nnllas ipse reliquit opes 

Jiponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 

JEt quod conabar scribere, versus eraf.— ov i o. 

Quit, quit this barren trade, my fhther cried ; 

Even Homer left no riches when he dieu- — 
th verse spontaneous llowed my nathro sirdin^ 

Forced by no sweat or labour of the brain* 

r. LEWU. 

t left no calling Ibir this Idle trade; 

No duty broke, no father disobey'd ; 

While yet a chlht, ere yet a fool to Ibmd, 

I lisp*d in tmmbers, fw the numbers came.— rorx. 

-This plain floor. 

Believe me, reader, cam say mom 
Than many a braver marble can, 

Here lies a truly honest man. cuashaw. 


The age's miracle, his father's joy ! 

Nor old you would pronounce him, nor a boy. 

P. LEWIS. 

And Prior was indebted for a pretty ilJustra- 
tion to Alleyne's poetical history of JElenry the 
I Seventh. 

For nought but light itself, itself can show. 

And only kings can write, what kings can do. 

ALLBYNI 

* 

Your music's power, your music must oisclose. 

For what light is, 'tis only light that shows. 

raioa 

And with yet more certainty may the same 
writer be censured for endeavouring the claa- 
destiae appropriation of a thought which be 
borrowed, surely without thinking himself dis- 
graced, from an epigram of Plato ; 

T? TO xiirwTfOf* iru rotti fjuo i^dsOmi 

Owe itiffsf, siq ^ ui(Of, «v 

Tonus take' my votive glass, 

Siuco l^am not wh<^ 1 was ; 

What from this day 1 sJiall be, 

Venus, let me never see. 

As not every instance of similitude can be 
considered as a proof of imitation, so not every 
imitation ought to be stigmatized as plagia- 
rism. The adoption of a noble sentiment, or 
the insertion of a borrowed ornament, may 
sometimes display so much judgment as will al- 
most compensate for invention : and sm. inferior 
j genius may, without any imputation of servil- 
I pursue the path of the micients, provided he 
decUnes to tread in their footsteps. 
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Daphnidis arcum 

Fregistt et calamos : qua tu, perverse Xenalia, 
Mi cum vidisHjfuero donata, doiebas ; 

Mt si non aliqua nocuisses, mortuus esses,^f i so. 

Kk 
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Tbo bow of Dapbobi and the obafts you broke ; 
When (he jfeir boy rcceir'd the gift of right ; 

Aad but for miecbiof, you bod diod for epite* 

natbSM. 

It Id linifM>88ib1e to mingle in conversation wltli- 
Oat observing the diMoulty with whieh a new 
name makes its Wi^ Into the world. The first 
appearance of ex^llehce nnStes ninltttades a- 
gainst It; unexpected oppWti^ i;£B^.up<m 
every side ; the celebrated and the. obscure Join 
in the contederacy ; subtUty fiirnishes arms to 
impudence and .kiVmldn leads on credulity. 

The strenj^h and unaniniiiy of this tdUance 
is not easily eonciei^i^ i ^t might be expected 
that no man shouW si^et his, heart to be In- 
fiamed with malicej bti^ by if^Jurlesf t|iat none 
should bt»By himseUT hoi contesting the preten- 
sions of anotbei*, but #|ten tight of his 
own was involved in this quest!^ ; that at least 
hostilities commenced without causeti should 
quickly cease; that the armies of malignity 
should soon disperse, when np common interest 
could be found to hold them together^ and that 
Che attack Upon k rising character should be left 
to those who bad something to hope or fear from 
the eveUU * 

Tile bawds of those that aspire to eminence^ 
would be much dhninislied if they had none but 
acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their ene- 
mies would then be fiew, and what is of yet 
greater importance^ , wopld be known. But 
what caiitibn is sufficient to ward off the blows 
of invisible assailants^ or what force can stand 
against nnremitted U^aidts, and a continual suc- 
cession of enemies? Yet such is the state of thiei 
world, that no sooner can any man emerge from 
the crow<i, and fix the eyes of the public upon 
him, than he stands as a mark to the aiToWq of 
lurking calumny, and receives in the tumult of 
hostility^ from distant and from nameless 
bands, wounds not qlwayseosy to be cured. 

I t Is pro^ble .tha| agpinst , the can- ' 

didatas fOr 

who imagine theUli^v^ \n ^ Wfh^g ' 

by their success : but, Who^ is (^e deiw- 
ed, volunteers ilock to ilm ataiadard, mnltitndOa 
follow the camp GnJy ^ ;0f employinssiti 
and fiying squadrckis aim m eyeiry 

part, so pleased with 5m 
chief, that they toll Wlt^jit|im^ of prqiiw, 
and pifiage without hope 
When ‘ any fttan' 1 ^' ' dei|OT« 

distinction, 

eeu^imed Vh«re;iid .to 'have | 

lieou named; 

of' UuUce maotig th he hover ooulid 

havet^etijife'' ' v'-' 'j 

^ .An ’^hW'aW'to'ijiS fo^iMl ; 

envy men of diversity of Wper, ami dS- 
Vgree of understanding, wdubrny is diffused >y * 
aU atiS and methods Of propngatmnv ISfotl^ng 


, Is too gross or too refined, too cruel or too trJf. 
I ling to be practised ; very little regard is had to 
' the rules of honourable hostility, but e\ ery 
weapon is accounted lawful, and those that can- 
I not make a thrust at life are content to keep 
theh^lves ih play with petty malevolence, to 
tease with feeble blows and Impotent disturb- 

aneCi^ 

; But as 1^ industry of observation has divid- 
*ed the mpst miscellaneous and confused assem- 
blages inm proper classes, and ranged the insects 
of the summer, that tonnent us with their 
‘ drones or stings, by their several tribes ; the 
‘ persecutors of merit, notw'itbstanding their 
numbers, may be likewise commodiously dis- 
; tinguish^ into Ruamrs, Whisperers, and JMe- 
' derators. 

I . The Roarer Is an enemy rather terrible than 
■ dangerous. He has no other qualification for a 
i champion of c^mtroversy than a hardened front 
< and strong voice. .Having seldom so much de- 
! sire to confute as to silence, he depends rather 
1 upon ^vociferation than argument, and has very 
I little care to adjust one part of his accussition to 
another, to pi'eserve decency in his language, or 
probability in his narratives. He has always 
a store of reproachful epithets and contemptu- 
ous appellations, ready to be produced as occa- 
sion may require, ii|hich by constant use he 
pours out with resistless volubility. If the 
wealth of a trader is mentioned, he without 
hesitation devotes him to bankruptcy; if the 
beauty and elegance of a lady be commended, 
he wonders how the ffRvn' can fall in love with 
rustic deformity ; if a new performance of 
geitin^ happens to be celebrated, be pronounces 
the writer a hopeless idiot, without knowledge 
of books or Hfe, and without the understanding 
b^ which it. must be acquired* His exaggem- 
tlons are generally without effect upon those 
he compels tq hear them ; and though it 
’iHU Sometimes happen that the timorous am 
awed by bis violence, aud the credulous mfs- 
takp his^eonfidcnce for knowledge^ yet the opin- 
ions wbicb he endeavours m suppress swn ro- 
oovw their former strength, as the tr<^ that 
ben^ to the tempeet erect themselves again when 
force is post., 

Tl|e Whiqpemls more dangerous. He eash 
ly attention by a soft address, and excites 
curiosity by an air of importance. As secrets 
am Unt to be.thade cheap by promiscuous publi- 
cation, he oatis a select audience about him, and 
gnitifijts their yonity with an appearance ot 
tnim by tkunihunleating his intelligence in a 
Toleo. Of the trader he can teU that, 
iboagh he seeo^ to manage an extensive com- 
meroe, aiid talbl in high terms of the funds, yet 
hie wealth it not eqcud to his reputation ; he 
has, lately suffered much by an expensive pro- 
ject, and had a givafer share 'hah is acknow- 
ledged in the rich ship that piTlshed by the 
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ftorm. Of the beauty he has little to say, but 
that they who aee her In a morning do not dis- 
cover all those graces which are admired in the 
park. Of the writer he affirms with great cer- 
tainty^ that though the excellency of the work 
be incontesttble, he Oan claim but a small part 
of the reputation ; tiiat he owed most of the 
images and sentiments to a secret friend ; aiid 
that the accuracy and equality of the style was 
produced by the successive correction of the 
ehief critics of the ago. 

‘As every one is pleased with Imagining that 
he knows something not yet commonly divulged, 
secret history easily gains credit ; but It is for 
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JVoftfSi priores 

Sedef Pindar latent, ' 

Ceeque et^^kai minaces, 

Stesiehatlque graves Ceuiwm* uoa. 

What tboogh Uio Muse her Homer thrones 
High above all th' lumuutsl quire ; 

Nor Pindar's rapture she disourus, 

Nor hides the plaintive CcHUi lyro : 
AIcceUastriket the tyrant soul with dread, 

Kor yet is grave Stesichoros unread*— raasets* 

It is idlowed that vocations and employments 
of least dignity are of the most apparent use; 
that the meanest artisan or manufacturer contri- 


the most part believed only while it circulates hutes more to the accomiio^dation of life, than 


In whispers ; and when once It is openly told, is 
openly confuted. 

The must pernicious enemy is the man of Mo- 
deration. Without interest in the question, or 
any motive but honest curiosity, this impartial 
and zealous inquirer after truth is ready to hear 
either side, and always disposed to kind inter- 
pretations and favourable opinions. He has 
heard the trader's affitira reported with great 
variation, and, after a diligent comparison of the 


the profound scholar and argumentative theorist ; 
and thdt the public would Suifei less present in- 
convenience from the banishment of philoso- 
phers than from the extinction of any common 
trade. 

Some have been so forcibly struck with this 
observation, that they have, in the first warmth 
of their disedYery, thought it reasonable to alter 
the cornSnon distribution of dignity, and ven- 
tured to condemn mankind of universal ingra- 


evidence, ronrliides it probable that the splendid ^titude. For justice exacts, that those by wJiom 


we ara most benefited should be most honoured. 
And what labour can be more useful than tliat 
which procures to families and communities 
those necessaries which supply the wants of 
nature, or those conveulences by which ease, 
security, and elegance, are conferred? 

This is one of the innumerable theories which 
the first attempt to reduce them into practices 
certainly destroys. If wc estimate dignity by 
Immediate usefnlness, agriculture is undoubted 
ly the first and noblest science ; yet we see the 
idough driven, the clod broken, the manure 


superstructure of business, being originally built 
upon a narrow basis, has lately been found to 
totter ; but between dilatory payment and bank- 
ruptcy there is a great distance; many mer- 
rhiints have supported themselves by expedi- 
ents for a time, without any final injury their 
creditors; and what is lost by one adventure 
may be recovered by another. He believes that a 
young lady pleased with admhratioft, and desir- 
ous to make perfect what is already excellent, 
may heighten her charms by artlfici^ improve- 
ments, but surely most of her beauties mos^ be 
genuine, and who ran say that he is wholly what spread, ^ scattered, and the harvest reap- 

lie endeavours to appear ? The author he knows ed, by mlh whom those that feed upon their in- 
to be a man of diligence, who perhaps does not dostry will never be persuaded to admit into the 
B}>ark1e with the fire of Homer, but who has, same rank with heroes or with sages; and who, 
the judgment to discover his own deficienefra, after all the dbnfessloiis which truth may extort 
and to supply them by the Help of others ; and, in favour of their, occupation, must be conbent 
in his opinion, modesty is a quality so amiable to fill up tiro lowest class of the commonwealth^ 
and rare, that it ought to find a patran, where- to form the base of the pyramid of subordination, 
ever It appears, and may justly be prefeited by and lie buried in obscurity themselves, while 
the public suffrage to petulent wit and ostenta- they sujpport OU that Is splendid, conspicuous, 
tious literature. or exalted.^ , ^ 

He who thus discoters ffilHngs with Unwil- It will be found, upon a closer inspection, that 
iingness, and extenuates the faults which c^- this part of the raiiduct of mankind Is by no 
not be denied, puts on end at once to doubt or means contrary to reason or equity, llemuuer- 
vindiration ; his heareils repose upon his candour atpry honours are proportioned at once to the 
and veracity, and admit the charge without al- usefidtiess and difficulty of performances, and 
lowing the excuse. \ are properly a^j^jiisted by comparison of the men- 

Such are the arts by which the envious, the tal and corporeal abilities, which they apj^ar to 
Idle, the peevish, and the thoughtless, oljlstruct employ^ lliat work, however necessary, whith 
thatworthwhich they cannot equal, and hyartl- is carried on only by muscular strength and 
flees thus easy, sordid, and detestable, is indus- manual dexteiky, is not of equal esteem, in the 
try detbated, beauty blasted, and genius depres- consideration of rational beings, with the taske 
ted* that exercise the Intellectual powers,' aud re- 
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the active vigour of imaglnattouj ^r tho 
gradual axid lahorloua investigations, of reason. 

Xhe nM^lt of all tnanual occupatfons to 
terminate in the inventor; and surdyjtbe di^t 
ages cavinot he charged With Ingi^itnde ; since 
those wh«^ civilised harjbarians) aK^d taught them 
hoiv W secure themselves from nold and hunger^ 
were numbered amongst their pities. > But these 
arts once discovered by jihilosaphy, and foc^ita- 
ted by experience, are afterWaM pmetised with 
very little assistance from the factdtiea of the 
soul ; nor is any thing j^essary to the regular 
discharge of these inferior da^es^ beyond that 
yude observation which the most sluggish intel- 
leci may practise, ani that Industry which the 
stimulations of necessity jiattiridly entbrise. 

Yet though the refusal of statues and pane* 
gyric to those who employ oidy their hands and 
feet in the servica of munhind maybe easily 
JuBtjUied, I am far from intending to incite the 
petulance of pride, to justify the supercilious- 
ness of grandeur, or to intercept any part of 
that tendernoss and heuievolence, gvhi<^, hy^the 
privilege of their common nature^ one ij^ay rlaim 
from another. . 

That it would neither wise nor equitable 
to disconrnge the hiisbandmau, the labourer, the 
miner, or the smith, is generally grant^ ; but 
there is another«race of beings equally obWure 
and equally indigent, who, because their useful- 
ness is less obvious to vulgar apprehensions^ Hv« 
unrewarded and die unpitied, and who have 
beeit long exposed to Insult, without a defcndisri 
and to censure wiUiuut an apologist^ 

The .Authoi's of London were formeiiy com- 
puted by Swift at Several tltousands, and there 
is not any reason for suepecting that their nupa- 
ber iht^ decreased. Of these only a veryfpw 
^ can be said to produce, or endeavour to produce^ 
new ideas, to esetend any principle ofiipieuce, or 
gs^tlfy the imagination with i^y uncommon 
train of image* or contextai^ of events; thejres^ 
however laborious, h^iey^r arrogant, canoply 
be considered as )|he;^drudges of the pen, the 
u^ufaetiirers of Jtittef^ure^ wlto^hayc set up 
fop authnin* el^ei?,, Wit^, dr without a regiilar 
initiation, andi like ’ ot^r,>aT.tlhcers, have im 
other ^e thM to deliVei\ their warai at 

the stated timd* > < 

It has been who 

intends tha .eritorta^r^^ or, 
others, must In ■ . wculiip 

pulse of geniios i that he m^t 
mi|utte in whbm''hSs i]atu;^i^' 'dre' it' 
which hie mind lb .elevaiol with JfdtttL 
uiimts,enUghten^ witli^de^r tjatiSijr ahij ih- 
vlgoralcd wk)i stiuhgi^'ieomiM^^ntfon 
he must carefully s^ect thoughts and'^ish 
hi* cxprWlons ; ati^ aupmate his effhwh with 
the hope of rah^bg a mdntuu^t of learning, 
whicii neither time nor envy shall be able W**- f 
ettoy i ' ' % ' ' j 


But the authors whom I am now endeavour- 
ing to recommend, have ’been too long hacknted 
in the %oay§ ^ fnen to i^idulge the chimerical am- 
bition of immortality^ they have seldom any 
claim Ihe trade of writing, but that they Irnve 
tried some olher Without success ; they perceive 
no particular summons to composition, except 
the sound of the dock j ^y have no other rule 
than the law oV' the ikshion fbr admitting theii* 
thoughte or Rejecting them; and about theo- 
pinlon of posterity they have little solicitude, 
fbr their pi^actlons aye seldom intendePto re- 
main in the world longer than a week. 

That auoh aulhore are not to he rewarded 
with pndae is evident, since nothing can be ad- 
mired when it ceasesf to esdst ; but surely, though 
they cannot aspire to honour, they may be ex- 
empted iVom Ignominy, and adopted In that or- 
der of men which our kindness, though 

not our reverence; These papers of the day, 
the Ephemera' of learning, have uses more ade^ 
quote, to the purposes of common life than more 
pompqiu and durable volumes. If it is neces- 
sary for.ev^ man to he moiN) acquainted with 
bis contempoFaides than with past generations, 
and to rather know the events which may im- 
mediately affect his fortune or quiet, than the 
revolutions of ancient kitidoms, in which he has 
neither possessions not expectations ; if it he 
pleasing to heai* of the preferment and dismis- 
sion of statesmen, the birth of heirs, and the 
marriage of h^uties, the humble author of 
journdU ang gazettes must he considered as a 
liberal dispenser of beneficial knowleilge. 

Even the abi’Idger, compiler, and translator, 
though their laboura cannot be ranked with 
those of the diurnal* historiographer, yet must 
not be rashly doomed to annihilation. Every 
eSzl of readers r^uires a genius of corresp^m- 
dent doi^ky; some delight tii, abstracts and 
epitomes,, bMiise they ivant i*ooin in their me- 
mory fbr long detaiier nnd content themselves 
wkh .^cts, without inquiry after causes; 
some ntiin^ are overpowered by splendour of 
Mhtimaiu^ .^as some eyto are ofiVnded by a glar- 
tng ii^f ; such will gladly contemplate an au- 
thor in 11^ humble imitation, as we look with- 
out; pain upon the sim in the water. 

Aa every writer has hi» use, every writer 
ought io hiwe M* |*atroiks ; and since no man, 
hcfti^aW higb ho may now stand, can be certain 
that he shall hot ba voou thrown down ft-om his 
eleViktkm by criticism nr caprice, the common 
interest of learning requires that her sons should 
oe^ from intmtitie hostilities, and, Instead of 
sti^lficing each other to malice and contempt, 
i'udmvour to aveii; persecution fhun the mean- 
est of their frUtornity* 
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No. 146.] Saturdat^ Auo* 10» 1751. «aniedisa]^I>oSntmeiit drives him sooli away. Hia 

impatience then gfroive violent and tumultuous ; 
Sufti illUi tresvv, qul revolvant ^ ranges over the town with irestim cuv’ioslty^ 

^ostrarum ii»eai9 infptiarum ; and hears in one q^uartef of a cricket>match, ir 

i/ed cum spoHHo,pbulit;q^ alussa another of a pickpocket : is told hy wme of an 

De Accrp^j^i, a incttaio. tfflexpected bankruptcy ; by athars of a tortl.- 

rnspoMUilothatoae orinro waneltat*. provoked by imiKirtunat. 

These fooleries of mMie may view ; ^ inquiries after the white hear, and sometimes 

But then the beiliags must he o'er, praises of the dandng*dog ; be is afterward 

Nor Crab or Childers talk'd of more, r. Li j untreated to ^ive his judgment upon a wager 

^ 1 about the height of the JMonmnent ; invited to 

NondW the projects or designs which mtcrclse see a fooi>raC6 in the adjacent viJlages; desired 
the midd of man aiie equally subject to ohstruc- to read a ludUu*ous advertisement j or consulted 
lions and disappointment with the pursuit of about the' most effectual method of making 
fame. Hicbes canndt easily be denied to theta hiquiry after a favourite cat. The whole world 
who have something of greater value to dlTer in is busied in affairs, which he thinks below the 
exchange ; he whose fortune is endangered by ' notice tf reasonable creatures, and which are 
litigation, will not refuse to augment the wealth j nevertheless sufiident to withdraw all regard 
of the lawyer ; he whose days are darkened by j from bis labours and his merits. 
lougm»r, or whose nerves are excruciated by pain, i He resolves at last to violate his own modesty, 
is Gompelied to pay tribute to the science of boal- | and to vecal tho talkers fi‘om their folly by an 
ing. But praise may be always omitted wltbout j inquiry after himself* lie dnds evei*)' one pro- 
inconvenience. When once a man hae mkde ce^ ! tided with an answer; one has seen tlie . work 
lehrity necessary to his happiness, he has put tt I advertised, but never met with any that had re*ui 
in the power of the weakest and most timorons ' it ; another has bcen'so often imposed upon by 
malignity, if not to take away his satisfaction, at ^specious titles, that he never buys a book till its 
least to withhold it. Hi« enemies may indulge J character is established; a third wonders what 
their pri<le by airy negligence, and gmtifv their j aiiy man con hope to produce after so many writ- 
malice hy quiet neutrality, lliey that could erk of greater eminence ; the next has Inquired 
never have injured a character by invectives, after the author, but can hear no account of him, 
may coinhiiie to annihilate it hy silence; as the ^ and therefore suspects the name to he fictitious; 
women of Home threatened to put an^eiid to ! and another knows him to he a man condemned 
conquest and doiniaion, by supplying no thildrett | by indigepce to write too frequently- w’hat he 
to the commonwealth. docs not unds|pttuid. 

When a writer has with long tqil produced a Many are wie consolations with which the 
work intended to hui*8t upon ma^ind with on- unhappy author endeavours to allay his vexation, 
cxjKM'led lustre, ami withdraw the attention of, and fortify his patience. He has written with 
the leaTm!d world from every other controversy j too little indulgence to the undeistaiiding of 
or inquiry, he is seldom contented to wait long j common vwtders ; he has falien upon an iige in 
without the enjoyment of his new prai^. Wfth which solid iriowl edge, and del irate refinement, 
an imagination full of his own importance, he have given w'ay to. a low men iment, and Idle 
walks out like a monarch in disguise to leai-ii the huffoonei^y, and therefore no writer can hope 
various opiiiions of his yeadors. Prepared to for disthictidn, who has any highiTpmqiose than 
feast upon admiration ; composed to entwuilter td raise laughter. lie finds that Ids enemies, 
censures without emption ; and detei'miiyed hot such as superiwity w ill alw^ays raise, have been 
to suffer his quiet to fee Injured by a sensibility industrious, wdiile hi.s perlunuance was in the 
too exquisite of praise, or blame, but to laugh press^ to vilify and blast it; and that the book- 
with equal contempt ht vain object, huts and In-' seller, whom he had resolved to enrich, has rivals 
judicious comirmn^tions, he en^rs tb« pluipe^s of tliat obstruct the circulation of his nipies. He 
mingled rotiversation, sits down. to lus tea. in an at last reposes upon the consideration, that the 
obscure coruar, and while he appoitrs to examine noblest works of jearning and genius have always 
a file of antiquated journals, catches the eonver- made their way slowly against ignorance and 
satiou of the wliole room*. He listens, but hears prejudice ; and ihat repiiiatjon, whicli is nev«-r 
no mention of his book,«»aud therefore exposes to be lost, must bo gradually obtained, as animals 
that hehaa disappointed his curiosity by delay ; of longest life are observed pot soon to attain 
and that as ii^en of learning w'ould xiaturalJy be- their full statui*® and strength, 
gin their conversation with such a w'onderful By such arts of voluntary delusion does every 
novelty, they had digmseil to other sul^ects he- I min endeavour to coUceal his 0^11 ttnimportatice 
fore his arrival. The company disjiems, and from himself. It is long before we are con vitieed 
tlieii* places are supplied hy others equally igno- | of the small proportion which every individual 
rtiii<i, or equally careless. 'I'lie same ex[>^'ctatioii j be<wsi to the collectivie body of Uiankiiid ; w learn 
hurries him to another place, from which the ‘ how' few can he interested hi the forlimo of any 
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■Ingle man ; howlltlle veeancy U left In the world, 
far any new olgeet of attei^tion ; to Wiy mnall esc^ 
tent' the bfightesi hlaxe of me^t oen he epread 
amidst the mists of buidf^s ||»d pf ^lly ; tad 
how soon it Is eloudod by thi intenrcntlon of 
o^cr novelties* Not oi^ly the wHteir of boohs, 
biat the commander of arm lesi and the deliverer 

melons, will easily outlive aU noisy and po- 
pular \re|mt»tion ; be may be celebrated fbr a 
time by the publlo, voiOe i but hie actions and 
his name will soon be cohutdered as mnote and 
nnadf^ting, afld^ be .rarely mentioned but by 
those whose olllatiee giv^ them some vanity to 
gratify by ftnsqueiit commemoration. 

It seems not to be sndilclently considered ho^ 
little renown can be admitted in the world. 
Mauhind are kept perpetually busy By their 
foam or desires, and have not more leisure ftom 
their Own affaii’S, diah to acquaint themselves 
with the accidents of the current day. En- 
gaged in contriving sOme refuge from cahunity, 
or in shortening the way to some new pmses- 
sion, they seldom suffer their thoughts to wan- 
der to the past or futures none but a ffew soli- 
tary students,, have leisure to inquire into the 
claiiUB of anient heroes or sages ; and names « 
which hoped to range fn-er kingdoms and conti- 
nents, shrink at last into duisters or cblieges. 

Nor is it certain, that even of these dark and 
narinw habitations, these last retreats of fame, 
the possession wiU be long kept. Of men de* 
voted to lltm'Htum, very few their views 

beyond some particular science, and tbe greater 
part seldom inquire, even ip thfl^ oum profes- 
sion, for any authoin but thi^ whom tbe pre- 
stmt mods of study happens to force upon their 
notieb ; they desire not to hU dieir minds with 
unfashionable knowledge, but contentedly resign 
to oblivion those books which they now ffnd 
censubed or neglected* 

llie hopeof Ibtae i^essartly connoctedwith 

such cooildjS^nqtia as must abate the ardour ql, 
cpqfidenoty imd the vigouf of pursuit 

WhoevCT dhrUipa renown any kjpid 

fdlencc, e3ipib50 <m <ie place Which is now 
possessed by angers ftie, ftMWfiara idr^^ 
names of hsnploy 

will desire 

that is pulling, hUl^bommrs into the gulf ot 

obscurity, fiafUnot but jb^otkiim that 

he must himself sink\it^illke 

Stands upou the. sm^ ^ 

with tlia same vioieigiqe. >' " % 

It mmrtimes happens that h^d^s when 
life wat an emli biit^ the grea^f 
fi^didates %.hppliiafl|;have ow^, 
tUm la tha vrodd rp aonw favourable, 
and have therefore {mm«dlat% 
glwt* wheq, death stripped thenti of their Mual 
influeikr.o, and neither fortune nbr ■ patrtkUage | 
^rai^ in feveur., Aimmg ib<^ who’ 
»a»e better ckiaSs to rejpu*fl, the honmtr i>aid | 


Iq their memory b oommenly proportionate to 
the reputation which they enjoyed In their lives, 
though still gro<wlug ftiiiiter^ as it is at a gi^atcr 
distance from the first emission ; ainl since it is 
so dilbcult to obtain the notice of eontemporarirs, 
how little is it to be hoped from future times? 
What can merit effect W Us own force, when 
the help of art or of friendship can scarcely sup- 
port it? 
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Twnikii iarlDS dites/ueUtve .ff/iAerm.— hok. 

You are of too quick a sight, 

Not to discern r'hich way your Uilent Heii). 

|tOSCU 3 tMON. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

As little things grow great by continual accu- 
mulation, I hope yon ivill not think the dignity 
of your chnnu'tcr Impah’ed by an account of a 
ludicrous persecution, which, though it produces 
no scenes of horrov^or of ruin, yet, by {nc.essniit 
importmiity of vexation, wears away my Imp- 
piiiess, and consumes tlrose years, which nature 
seems particularly to Imve assigned to cheerful- 
ness, ill silent anxiety and hei|dess resentment. 

. I am the eldest son of a gentleman, who hav- 
ing inherited a large estate from bis ancastors, 
and feeling no desire either to Increase or loseii 
it, has/rqm tlic time of his Tnarrlnge generally 
mkled at his own seat where, by dividing hh 
time among the duties of a father, a master, and 
a magistrate, the study of Uterature, and the 
ofiiceaof oiviUlp, he finds means to rid himself 
of tbe day, without any of those amusements, 
whbh all thosa with whom my residence in this 
]^bce has mada me acquaiiiteti, think necessary 
to lighten the burden of existence. 

Whm my {tge made ma capable of instruction, 
idj father prevailed upon a gentleman, long 
known at Oxford for the extent of his leSnkiiig 
and purity of his maimers, to iiudert.ake my 
edneatioiiu The regard with whkh 1 saw* him 
treated, disposed me to cemsider his instrui^ions 
as important,, and 1 thtorefore soon fiirmed a 
habit of attention, by which t made very quick 
advances In different kinds of learning, and 
beard, peihaps too often, very fiatterlng ci>m- 
.parSsim; of my own proficiency with that of 
otheHH less docile by nature, or less hap 
pUy fiorwarded^by instmetion* 1 was caressed 
by all that exchanged Wisits with wiy tUther ; 
and as young men are with little difliciilty taught 
to judge fiWouiably of thentselves, be^an to think 
that ciose applkation was no longer necessary, 
and that tike time was now Ntme when 1 was 
at liberty to read only fiiir amusement, and was 
to receive the reward of my fatigu'^s in praise 
and arlmh'Rtioti. 

U'hile I was thus banqueting nky own 
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|»erfection8, and longing In secret to escape iVom 
tutorage, my father^s brother came from iion- 
don to pass a summer at his native place. A 
lucrative employment which be possessed, and 
a fondness for the eonversation imd divemlons 
of the gay part of mankind, had so loiig kept 
him from rural excursiooB, that I had never 
Been him since my infancy. My curiosity was 
therefore strongly excited by the hope of ob> 
serving a character more nearly, which I had 
hitherto reverenced only at a distance. 

From all private and iotimate conversation, 1 
was long w'lthheld by the perpetual confluent 
of visitants writH whom the hrst newa of my 
uncle’s arrival crowded the house; but was 
amply recompen^ by seeing an exact and 
punctilious practice of the arts of a Courtier, in 
all the stratagems of endearment, the gradations 
of respect, and Variations of e<»iirte«y. 1 re- 
marked with what justice of distribution he de- 
rided his talk to a wide circle ; with what ad- 
dress he oifered to every man an occasion of in- 
dulging some favourite topic, or displaying 
some particular attainment ; the Judgment with 
which hs regulated his inquiries after the ab- 
aeiit ; and the care with which he ahowed all 
the companions of his early years how strongly 
they were infixed in his mem<^, by the men- 
tion of past incidents, and the recital of puerile 
kindnesses, dangers and frolics. I soon dis- 
covered that he possessed some seienee of gra- 
ciuusness and attraction which books had not 
taught, and of which neither I nor mysfather 
had any knowledge ; that he had the power of 
obliging those whom he did not benefit ; that he 
diifused, upon his eursory behaviour and most 
trifling actions, a gloss of Softnesspand delicacy 
by which every one was dazzled ; and that, by 
(umie occult method of captivation, he animsM 
the timorous, softened the superoiliotts, and 
opened the reserved. 1 oduld not but repine at 
the inelegance of ihy maiiners^ which left 
me no hopes but not to ofiend, and at the itieffi- 
racy of rustic benevolence, whidh gained no 
friends but by real service. 

My uncle saw the veneration with tyhit^ I 
caught every accent of his V4dce, ^kud watched 
every motion of his hand ; and thenudeward dili- 
gence with which I end^voured fa imitate hb 
embrace of fondness, and his bow of respect; He 
was like others, easily flattered by an Jraitatpr 
by whom he could not fear ever to be rivalled; 
and repaid my assiduitiea with oompUments and 
professions. Our fiondnm was so inoreaaad by 
a mutual endeavmtrto please each othur, that 
when we letumed to London, he declared him- 
self. unable to leave a nephew ao amiable and 
so accompflshed tadiind him ; and obtained my 
father’s permission to enjoy my company for a 
few months, by a promise to initiate me in the 
arts of politenem, and introduce me into public 
life. 

'Hie courtier had Uttle inclination to fatigue. 


and therefom, by travelling very slowly, afford- 
ed me time for more loose and familiar conver- 
sation ; but 1 sOon found, that by a few inquiries 
which he was not well pi^pared to satisfy, 1 h^ 
made him wea)|||>f his young companion, His 
element was a mixed aiMemUy, where, ceremony 
and healths, oompUmept^ and common topics 
I kept the tongtie employed with veiry little assist- 
ance from memory or reflection; but In the char- 
iot where he was necessitated to support a regular 
tenor of conversation, without any relief from a 
new comer, or any power of starting into gay 
digressions, of destroy itig argument by a jest, be 
soon discovered that poverty of ideas which had 
been hitherto concealed under the tinsel of 
j politeness. The first day he entertained mo 
with the novelties and wonders with which 1 
should be astonished at my entrance into I.on- 
don, and cautioned me with apparent admira- 
tion of his own wisdom, against the wts by 
which rusticity is frequently deluded. The 
same detail and tlie same advice he would have 
repeated on the second day; but, as 1 every mo- 
ment diverted the discourse to the history of the 
towns by which we passed, or some other sub- 
ject of learning or of reason, he soon lost his vl- 
^'acity, grew peevish and silent, wrapj^ed his 
cloak about him, composed himself to Clumber, 
and reserved his gayety for fitter auditors. 

At length I entei'ed London, and 'oy uncle 
was reinstated In his sui»eriority. He awaked 
at once to loquacity as soon as our wheels rat- 
tled on the pavement, and told me the name of 
every street as we crossed It, and owner of every 
house as we passed by. He presented me to my 
aunt, a lady of greet eminence for the number 
of her acquainfonces, and splendour of her as- 
semblhw; and either In kindness or revenge 
consulted with her in my presence, how I might 
be most advantageously dressed for my fii’st ap- 
peafance, and most expeditiously disencumber- 
ed^from viUatick baahfulnews. My indignation 
at fomlliftirity jbus contemptuous flushed in my 
free ; they miiUtook anger for shame, and alter- 
nately exerted their eloqmjnce upon the benefits 
of public education, and the happiness of an as- 
sturance early acquired. 

Assurance is indeed the only qualification to 
which they seem to have annexed mei*!!, and 
jsssurance tbisrefore is perpetually recommended 
to me, as the supply of every defect, and the or- 
nament of every excellence. I never sit silent 
in company when secret history is circulating, 
but 1 am Tepwmehed for want of assurance. If 
I fall to return the stated answer to a compli- 
ment; If l am disconcerted by unexpected roU- 
lery; If I Musb whefi I am dlscov^ gating 
on a beauty, or hesitate wh^ I find myself em- 
barrassed in an aliment ; if J ani UnwUling to 
talk of what I do not imderstand; or timoroua 
in undeiiaking offices which 1 cannot gr^^olly 
perform ; if I suffer a more lively tat};kr to ro. 
count the casualtieB of a game, or a nlmlder fop 
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pick up a fao, I ana aensiired between pity 
and contempt as a wretch doomed to grovd In 
obscurity for want of aasaraneo. 

1 have found many young persons birassed In 
the same manner^ by those'* 'IP whom age has 
given nothing but the assurance which thfby re- 
commend ; and therefore, cannot but think it 
useful to inform them, that cowardice and deli- 
cacy are not to be confounded ; and that he 
whose stupidity has armed him" against the 
shafts of ridicule, will always act and speak 
with greater audacity than they whose sensibil- 
ity represses their ardour, and who dare never 
let their confidence outgrow the^r abilities* ' 


No. 146. j SATuanAV, Auo. 17, 1761. * 

Me imter stevis oneret cateniSf 

Quod vire ctemens misero peperei : 

Me vel extremes Nwuidarum in agros 

ClMSse reteget. hob. 

Mtf let xay father load with riirius, 

Or banisli to Numidia's fariheat plaio^i 

My crime, that 1, a loyal wife. 

In kind compassion spared my hurbHiid’.^ life. ^ 

VBANCIS. 

Politicians remark, that no oppression is so 
heavy or lasting as that which is Indicted by the 
perversion and exorbitance of Icgfd authority. 
The robber may be seized, and the invader re- 
pdlcd, whenever they are found $ they who pre- 
tend no right but that of. force, may by force 
be punished or suppressed. But when plunder 
bears the name of impost, and murder is perpe- 
trated by a judicial sentence, fortitude is intimi- 
dated, and wisdom confounded ; resistance 
shrinks fi'om an alliance with r^liion, and the 
villain remains secure in the robes of the ma- 
gistrate. 

Equally dangerous and equally detestable are 
the ci'uelties often exercised in private families, 
under the venerable sanctlou of parental author- 
ity ; the power which i^e ava taught to honour 
from the first moments of reason; which is 
guarded from insult and violation by all that 
can impress awe uxkki the mind of man ; and 
which therefore may WanM In cruelty without 
control, and trample thdb^ndsofright with in- 
numerable transgressions, be^re duty and piety 
will dare to seek redress^ or think tliemselves at 
liberty to recur to any other means of deliverance 
ibati supplications by whilst Insolence Is dated, 
and tsars by which .cruelty Is grat ified. ' 

It Was for a long time imagined hy the Ro- 
mans, no son o^ld be the mufi^er of his 
UtthiW; imd they had th«re%p tip jmnishment 
appropriated to porridde. 'Ihey seem likewise 
believed vdth eqnd eotiifid^ce, that no 

^ «npriW»e judl- 


I eatu^ in his onm house, and ppt the lives of hii 
pfi^priifg into his hands. But exjNsrience in- 
formed them by degr^ that they bad detcr- 
inin«^ too hastily in favoi^ of human nature; 
they found that instinct and habit were not able 
to contend with avarice or malice; t^t the 
nearest relation ..might be violated ; and that 
power, to whomsoever intrusted, might be ih 
employed. They were therefore obliged to 
supply and to change their institutions ; to deter 
the parricide by a new law, and to transfer 
capital punishments from the pai*ent to the ma- 
gistrate. 

There are indeed many houses which it is im- 
possible to enter familiiirly, without disenveriug 
that parents arc by no means exempt from the 
intoxications of dominion ; and that he who is 
in no danger of hearing remoiisti'auces but from 
his own conscience, will sridom be long without 
the art of controlling his convictions, and modi- 
fying justice by his own will. 

If in any situation the heart were inaccessi- 
ble to #nalignity, it might be supposed to be suf- 
ficiently secured by parental relation. To have 
voluntarily become to any being the occasion of 
its existence, produces an obligation to make 
that existence happy. To see helpless iufaucy 
stretching out her hands and pouring out her 
cries in testimony of dependence^ without any 
powers to alarm jealousy, or any guilt to itlicn- 
ate affection, must surely nwaken tenderness in 
every human mind ; and tenderness once excit- 
ed wi if be hourly increased by the natural con- 
tagion of felicity, by the reiKjrcnssion of com- 
municated pleasure, by the consciousness of the 
dignity of beaef(u:tiou. 1 believe no generous 
or benevolent' man can see the vilest animal 
courting his regard, and sliriuking at his anger, 
pldj^ing Ins gambols of delight before him, call- 
ing OR him in distress, and flying to him in 
danger without more kindness than he can pci*- 
suade himself to feel flM^ the wild and unsocial 
iniiabitants of the air and water. We uatui'al- 
ly endear to ourselves those to whom we impart 
any kind of pleasure, because we imagine their 
affection and esteem secured to us by the bene- 
fits which they receive. 

There is indeed another method by which the 
pride of superiority may be likewise gratified. 
He that has extin^^sh^ .'all the sensations of 
humanity, and has no longer any satisfaction in 
the reflection that he Is loved as the distributor 
of happiness, mSy ]^eflse hiihself with exciting 
terror as the infllqte^ of jpain: he may delight 
his solitude with contempliitlng the extent of 
bis power an4 the force A his commands; In 
imi^inlng the desires that flutter on ;^e tongue 
friiieh Is forbidden to utter them, or the discon- 
tent which pre)^ on the heart in which Ibar 
confines it; he may amuse himsdf yith new 
contrivam.es of detection, multipliciitionH. f nro- 
Idbitiou^ and varieties of punhdimeut; and 
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swfill frith exultation nrheu he coiisjdet^ how 
little of the homage that he receiveB he owes to 
choice. 

That princes of this character have henn 
known, the history of all absolute kingdoms 
will inform us; and since as Aristotle observes, 
« ^^Uav6,uul^^ 4^ gQvemmejU of a famih/ w 

naiumUy mumarclacalf it is, like other monar- 
chies, too often arbitrarily administrated. The 
regal and parental tyrants differ only in the ex- 
tent of their dominions, and the number of their 
sJaves, The same passions cause the same mis- 
eries ; exttept that seldom any prince, however 
despotic, has so fiu* shaken off all awe of the 
public eye, as to venture upon those freaks of 
injustice w^hich are sometimes indulged under 
the secrecy of a private dwelling. Capricious 
iigiim^tions, partial decisions, unei^iiaj allot- 
ments, distributions of reward not by merit buf 
by fancy, and punishments regulated not by the 
degree of the offence but by the humour oi‘ the 
judge, are too frequent where no |»owcr is known 
but that of a father. * 

That ho delights in the misery of others, no 
man will confess, and yet what other motive 
ran make a father cruel? The king may be 
instigated 1)y one man to the destruction of 
anotiier ; he may sometimes think himself en- 
dangered by tlie virtues of a subject ; he may 
dread the successful general or the popular 
orator ; his avarice may point out golden con- 
ffscations; and his guilt may whisper ihat he 
can only bo secure by cutting off aU power* of 
revenge- 

But what can a parent hope from the oppres- 
sion of those who were born to hli* protection, 
of those who can disturb him with no competi- 
tion, who can enrich him with no spoils? Mshy 
cowards are cruel intty be easily discovered , but 
for what reason, not more infamous than 
cowardice, can that nu^ delight in oppression 
who has nothing to fear ? 

The unjiistiiiuble severity of a parent is load- 
ed with this aggravation, that th^ise whom he 
injures are always in his sight. The injustice 
of rt prince is often exercised upon those of 
wfiom he never had any personal or particular 
knowledge; and the sentence which he pro- 
nounces, whether of banishment, imprisonment, 
or death, removes from his view the man whom 
he condemns. But the domestic oppressor 
dooms himself to gaze upon those ^sces which 
he clouds with ten'or and with sorrow ; and 
beholds every moment the e^^ts of his own 
barbarities. He that can4}ear to give con« 
tiiiual pain to those who surround him, Oind 
ran walk with satisfaction in the gV>oiix of 
his own presence; he that can see submissive 
misery without relenting, and meet without 
etnotion the eye that implores mercy or de- 
mands Justice, will scarcely be amended by re- 
moDstrunce or admoiiition ; he has found means 


of stopping the avenues of tenderness, and am* 
itig bis heart against the 'force of reason. 

I Even though no consideration should be paid 
' to the great of social beings, by which 
I every iiidivldual is commanded to consult the 
I happiness of others, yet the harsh parent is le.^ 
to be vindicated than any othm* criminal, be- 
cause he less provides for the happiness of him- 
self. Every man, however little he loves others, 
would willingly be loved ; every man hopes to 
live long, and therefore hopes for that time at 
which he shoU sink back to imliecility, and 
must depend fm* ease and cheerfulness upon the 
officiousness of others. But how has he obviat- 
ed the inconveniences of old age, who alien- 
ates from him the assistance of bis children, 
and wtfose bed must be surrounded in his last 
hours, in the hours of languor and dejection, of 
impatience and of pain, by strangers to whom 
! his life -Is indifferent, or by enemies to whom 
his death is desirable? 

Tiety will indeeil in good minds overcome 
provoiotion, and those who have been harassed 
by brutality will foiget the injuries which tliey 
have suffered, so far hs to perform the lost 
duties with alacrity and zeal. But surely no 
resentment can be equally painful with kindness 
thus undeserved, nor can severer punishment 
be imprecated upon a man not wholly lost in 
meanness and stupidity, than, through the 
tediousness of decivpitude, to be repi'oached by 
the kindness of bis own children, to receive 
not the .ti'ibute but the alms of attendance, and 
to owe every relief of bis miseries, not to grati- 
tude hot to mercy. 

No. 149.] Tdxsdat, Aug. 30, 1751. 
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Quod non sit Pylttdef hoc tempore, non sU Orcste-t 
diiraris f Py Lades, Murce, bibebat idem. 

Arc meUer panis, tttrdusve dabatnr (h'Fsti -• 

JSfd par;sitque eadem c<ena duohxts eraf, 

Te Cadmera Tfres, me ptnguis Gallia vestit : 

Vts (epurpureumt Aiarce, sagatus amem t 
l/tprastem Py laden, aliguls mihijn'astet Orestems 
Hoc non fit vtrbU : Marce, vt ameris, ama, 

MART. VI. II* 

•*( 

You wonder now that no man sees 
Such friends as those of ancient Greene. 

Here lay the point ; — Orestes* meat 
Was just the same his friend did eat 
Nor can it yet be found, his wine 
Was beticr, Pylades, than thine. 

In botnc'spun russet 1 am dress'd ; 

Year cloth is always of the best , 
hut, honest MarcUH, if you plOue 
To choose me for your Pylades, 

Itomeniber, words alone are vain; 

Love*^ you would be loved again..— p. i.jkwi 

TO THE RAMBLER, 

Sia^ 

No depravity of the miikd has been mere 
quently or justly enured than ingraiitudv 
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Theie if iiidffd Auflicfetit reason far looki^gr oA 
those ean return evil for gooil, and reimy 
klndnetts and assistance with h»tn*ed or nogleet, 
>‘as^eorru|»ted beyond the concha decrees of 
w&kedhofsj; nor will he, who has once been 
elearly detected in acts of injury to his benefach. 
lf>4 deserve to be numbered amo«9g social beings; 
he has endeavoured to destroy cbnftdf rice, to In- 
tercept symjiathy, and to turn every man’s at- 
tetitron wholly on himself. 

There is always danger lo»t ;the honest abhor- 
rence of a crime should 'raise the passions with 
too much violence against tho inan to whom it is 
imputed; In proportion as guilt is more enor- 
mous it ought to be ascertained by stronger evi- 
dence. The cliarge against ingratitude is very 
general; almodt every man can tell what mvmirs 
he has confehred upon inseii&ibility, and how 
much happiness he has bestbwed without re*^ 
turn ; but perhaps if these iiatrons^ and protec- 
tors were confronted with any whom they boast 
of having befriended, It Would often appear that 
they consulted only their pleasure or vanity, and 
repaid themselv-es their petty diaiativea by grati- 
fications of Insolence and indulgence of con- 
tempt. 

It has happened that much of my time has 
been passed in a dependent state, and consequent- 
ly I have received many fkvours in the opinion 
of those at whose expense I have been maintain- 
ed ; yet I do not feel in my heart any burning 
gratitude or tumaituotis affection ; and as 1 
woijlld not willingly suppose myself leSf suscepti- 
ble of viitnous passions than the rest ctf man- 
kind, k shall lay the liiKtory of my life before 
you, that you may, by your judgment of my 
conduct, either refiirm, or confirm, my present 
sentiments. ^ 

My father was the second son of a very ancient 
and wealthy family. He married a lady of equal 
birth, whose foreuno! joined to lik own might 
havo supported hbt postevjty in btpioul^; but be- 
Ing gny and prevailed on his 

friends lo procure htm:a post, wlileh gave hlth 
an opportunity ia>t displaying his eWance and 
politeness. My mother was equally pi&sed with 
splendour and equally carele:*« of expense ; they 
both jusiified their profusion to themselves by 
endeavouring to believe it nece^ryto the ex- 
tension of tMr acquaintance and improvement 
of fhWr interest; and whenorer any place be- 
came vacant, they expected to be repaid. In the 
midst of these hopes my jfhthar ..was snatcltcd 
a«as;.by ah a^plexy ; and my mhther who had no 
pleo^hre but in dress, e 9 ui|i^«,Miesemhlies, and 
complhnents, finding flmt abe caiild: Jlvd no long- 
er itt hfnt accustomed rank, sunk into dejection, 
and in two yeafil ^ 01*0 out her life with envy 
and discontent.' 

1 was sent with a sister one year younger than 
. to the elder brother of my father. We 

t; yet capable of gbs4;?rvi»g how much tbi*-_ 


; tune influences aifectioff, but flattered ouraelves 
on the road with the tenderness and regard with 
which we should be treated by our uncle. Our 
reception was rather frigid than malignant ; we 
were intividuced to our young I'Ousins, and for 
the first month more frequently consoled than 
upbraided; but Jn a abort time we found our 
prattle repressed, our dress neglected, our en- 
dearments iitirega|^i|^i>aiid our isupiests referred 
to tho houseli^pOiV ' 

The (brxns.i^f decency wwe now violatedvahd 
every hisuUs. \Vc wMsoon 

br Q | |ii|| ^^ of rooetlhig'from our 

with 'OUT to' whdm 

?^^iink Into hnnilibleoetnpafuous vliiliout choice 
or infiiionce, only ,to eeho' their opin- 

ions, facilitate their desirei^ and accompany their 
rambles. It was unfortunate that our eaj'ly in- 
troduction into polite company, and habitual 
knowledge of the arts of ci'vUHy, had given iia 
such an appearance of eujw^Ority to dhc awk- 
ward Ipishluiness of our relations, as naturally 
drew resptspt and preference from every stranger ; 
and my aunt was forced tp cLssert the dignity of 
her own children wlille they were sculking in 
corners for fear of notice, and hH<t|ging down 
their heads in silent confusion, by relating the 
indiscretion of our father, displaying her own 
kindness, lamenting the misery of birth without 
estate, and declaring her anxiety for our future 
provision, and the expedients which she had 
formed* to secure us from those follies, or crimes, 
to which the coojunction of pride and want of- 
ten gives occasion. 1 n a short time care w^as taken 
to prevent ouidi vexatious mistakes ; we were 
tohl thtit fine clothes wouM only fill our heads 
witli false expectations, and our dress was therc- 
accommodated to our fortune. 

C'hildhood is' not easily dejected or mortified, 
felt no lasting pain from iasolencc or ne- 
glect ; ' blit, finding that we were favoured and 
comiheuded by all whose interest did not promjit 
them to discountenance us, pi’eserved our viva- 
city and apirit to years of greater sensibility. It 
then beiiMune irksome and disgusting to live 
without any principle of action but the will of 
another ; and we often met pijivately in the gar- 
den to lament our condition^'., and to ease our 
hearts with mutual narratiyep^f caprice, peevish- 
ness, and affront. % 

There are innumerable modes of insult and 
tokens of contempt, for which it is not easy to 
find a name, which vanish to nothing in an at- 
tempt to describe them, and yet may by contin- 
nal repetition make day pass after day in sor- 
row and in ten'or. Phrases of cursory compli- 
ment and estabUsbed salutation may, by a differ- 
ent modukilon of the voic^, or cast of the coun- 
tenance, convey contrary meanings, and be 
cbaiiged from Indications of respect expres- 
sions of scorn. The dependant who cultivates 
delicacy in himself, very little eon suits his own 
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tranquUUty. My unhappy vigilance Is every 
moment disfxivering some iietuJance of accent^ 
or arrogance of mien, some vehemence of inter- 
rogation, or quioUm»)s of reply, that rcc;d» my 
poverty to my mind, and which I feel more 
acfitely <(s 1 know not how m resent 

You are not however to imagine that f tljiiik 
myself discharged from the duties of gratitude, 
only be<'au8e my relations do not adjust their 
looks, or tunc their voices, to 'my expectation. 
I’he insolence of benefaction tenninates not in 
negative rudeness or obliquitios of insult. I am 
often told in express terms of the miseries from 
which charity has snatched rae, while multi- 
tudes arc Buifered by relations equally near to 
devolve upon the parisli : and have more than 
once heard it numbered among other favours, 
that I am admitted to the same table wiUi my 
cousins. 

I'hat I sit at the first table I must acknewv. 
ledge, but I sit there ordy that 1 may feel th- 
Bting.s of inferiority. My iiiquh-ies are i^eglect 
ed, my opinion is overborne, my assertion; 
are controverted, and, as insoltuice alvyays pro 
pagates itself, the sei’vants overlook me, in imi- 
tation of their master : if I call modestly I am 
not heard j if loudly, my usurpation of autho- 
rity is checked by a general frown. I am often 
obliged to Iwtk uninvited upon delicacies, and 
soiru'times desired to rise upon vei*y slight p^c 
tences. 

I'hc incivilities to which T am exposecUwould 
give me I<>ss pain, were they not aggravated by 
the team of my sister, wh(»m the young ladies 
are hourly torimmtiiig with every art of femi- 
nine persecution. As it is said of the supreme 
magistrate of Venice, that he is a prince jn one 
pla( c and a slave in another, my sister is a £«*jr- 
viint to her cousins in thoir apurtinents, and a 
fompiinion only at the table. Her w'lt and 
beauly draw so much regard aw'ay from them, 
that they uever siiifer her to appear with them 
in any placo where they solicit notice or exftect 
admiration : and when tliey are visited by neigh- 
bouring ladies, and pass their hours iu domestic 
amusements, she is sometimes cidled to till a va- 
cancy, iiiNiilted with contemptuous freedoms, 
and dismissed to hej* needle when her place is 
supplied. The heir has of* late, by the instiga- 
tion of his sistei*8, begun to huruss witli clown- 
ish jocularity; he seems inclined to make his first 
rude essjiys of waggery upon her ; and by the 
connivance, if not encouragement, of his father, 
treats hei* wdth such licentious brutality as 1 
Sfinnot bear, though 1 cannot punish it. 

I beg to be informal, Mr. Uainblcr, how much 
we can be stipposed to owe t»i boned ccne.o exert- 
eti on terms like these? to beneficence which 
pollutes its gifts with contumely, and may be 
truly said to pander to pride ? 1 would n illing- 
ly be told whether insolence does lurt reward its 
own liberalities, and whether he that exiu;ts | 


servility can, with justice, at the ilAme time 
pcct affection? 

1 ani) Sir, 

HYPEROUtUm 
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—0 munera n«/i<fuM 

Intellects Deum ! li u c a n . 

Tbou ebiefest good I 

Bestowed by Heaven, but seldom understood. 

ROWE. 

As daily experience makes it evident that mi.s 
fui^uniji are unavoidably Incident to biumm life, 
that calamity will neither bet repelled by fwli- 
tiide, nor est'aped by flight; neither awed hy 
greatness, nor eluded by obscurity ; philosophcrij 
have endeavoured to reconcile uk to that condi- 
tion which they, cannot teach us to nu'ud, by 
persuading us that most of our evils are made 
afliiftivc^only by iguorauee or perverseness, and 
that nature has annexed lo every vicissitude of 
externa) circumstumes so ne advantage suffieictit 
'to ovorbiilance; all its inconveniences. 

This attempt nmy, perhaps, be justly suspect- 
ed of reeembliuice to the practice of ]>bysician8, 
who when they cannot mitigate pain, destroy 
sensibility, and endeavour to conceal by opiates 
the incffilcat^y of their other medicines. The 
panegyrists of calamity have more frequently 
giiined applause ISo their wit then ucquicsnmce 
to their arguments ; nor has It appeared that 
the most musical bratory or subtle i*qtiociuation 
has been able long to overpower the anguish of 
oppression, the tediousness of languor, or the 
longings of want. 

Yet it may be generally rf»marfcefl, that, where 
much has been attempted, something has been 
perfomed: though the discoveries or acqui^l- 
ions of nftan arc not always twlequate to the ok- 
leiJtatioBs ofilTia pntle, tliey are at least sufficient 
n animate his Industry. The antidotes with 
.vliich phi][osophy has medicated Ihp cii]> of life, 
hough thfy cannot give it sfdubrity and sweet 
less, have at least allayed its bitterness, and con, 
tempered its malignity ; the balm which she 
drops upon the wounds of the mind, abates their 
tain, though it cannot heal them. 

By suffering willingly what we cannot avoid, 

socuj'e ourselves from vain and immoderate 
i8<juiet; we preserve for better purposes that 
trongth which would be unprofitably wasted in 
wild efforts of dosperatiiuj, and maintain that 
ircumspection which may enable us to sei*e 
every suppoit, am) improve every iilleviutiom 
This calmness will be more e?wily obtained, 
us the attention is more powei-fully withdrawn 
from the contempbition of unmiiigled Mnahaled 
evil, and diverted to those accidental bem^fits 
which prudence may confer on every state. 
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ScmsA hai attem|»ted, not only to pacify 09 In 
bttt almost to allure us to it, by re- 
presenting it as necessary to the pknsures of the 
^ « He that never was acquainted tHth 

adversity,** says he, " has seen the ^orld but 
an oiie s{de, and is ignorant of half the scenes of 
^Vtature.'* He invites his pupil to calamity, as 
the Syrens allured the passenger to their coasts 
by promising that be shall return itXMtM fSiAt, 
with increase Of knowledge, with enlarged views 
and multiplied ideas. 

Curiosity is, in great and generous minds, the 
first passion and the last ; and perhaps always 
predominates in proportion to the strength of 
the contemplative faculties. He who easily 
comprehends all that is before him, a|jid soon 
exhausts any single subiecL is always eager for 
new inquiries ; dnd, in proportion as the Intel- 
lectual eye takes in a wider prospect, it must Im^ 
gratified witli variety by tiiorc rapid fiights and 
bolder excursions ; nor peihaps can there be pro- 
posed to those who have been accustomed th the 
pleasures Of thought, a more powerful it|bitfenient 
to any tin^rtaking, than the hope of filling their 
fancy with new images, of clearing theirdoubts, 
and enlightening their reason. ^ 

When Jason, in Valerius Flaocus, would in- 
cline the young prince Acastas to aCeompany him 
in the first essay of navigation, he disperses his 
apprehensions of danger by representations of 
the new tracts of earth and heaven, which the 
expedition would spread before their eyes; and 
tells' him with what grief he will hear, at their 
return of the countries which they shall have 
seen, and the tolls whidi they have surmoulited. 

O ^uanfttm quantum, cugnosrtre corW, 
PmnUtsvm esi! pefuf^ux quaaios «peritHU9 in uitu*/ 
Nuneforsan grave rerh optt ^ ; ml Itrfa rveurret 
Cum rath^ et carom cum Jam mlM » » Uffetioicou s 
Quia pudor^eunosttos tWi turn audirc laboresJ 
Quam ref cram visas tuapersmplria gentes! 

* m 

Led by our stars, what tracts hamensoisve trace ! 
from seas remote, what funds of science raise f 
A pain to thought i But when th' heroic band 
KetTims applauded to their n^ve laud,#. 

A life domenth you will tlmo deplore. 

And sigh, while I describe tlib various sh^re. 

row. cave! 


nature or study have conferred it, would pur* 
chase the gifts of foi'tiine by its loss. 

It is certain, that however the rhetoric of Se- 
neca may hare dressed advei'sity with extrinsic 
pmaments, he has justly rvpjreseuted it as aiford- 
ing some opportunities of olH»ervatiou, which 
cannot be found in continual success ; he has 
truly asserted, that to escape miiiifortune is to 
want instruction, and that to live at case is to 
live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happiness without think- 
ing that he ettjdys it, ihe experiedre of calamity 
is necessary to a just sense of better fortune ; for 
the goqd of our pre^sent state is merely compara- 
tive, and the c%'iJ which every man feels will be 
sufficient to distui\^ and harass him, if he does 
not know how mucli he escapes. The histiv of 
diamonds is invigorated by the inter]»ositioii of 
darker bodies ; the lights of a picture are civnted 
by the sliades. The highest pleasure wliieh na- 
ture has indulged to sensitive perceptiou is that 
of rest after fatigue ; yet, that state which labour 
heightens into delict, is of itself only ease, and 
is incapable of satisfying the mind without ihe 
superi^dition of diversified amusements. 

Prosperity, as is truly asserted by Seneca, very 
much obstructs the knowledge of ourselves. No 
man can form a just estimate of bis own powers 
by uiiactive speculation, lhat fortitude which has 
encouiilered no dangers, that prudence w'hich has 
surmounted no difficulties, that integrity which 
bos been attacked by no temptations, can at best be 
considered bu t as gold not yet brought to the test.of 
which therefore the true value cannot he assigned, 

** He that traverses the lists without an ad- 
versary, may receive,” says the philosopher, 
f'the reward of victory, but he has no preten. 
sidiis to the honour.** If it be the highest hap- 
piness of manto contemplate himself with satis- 
fisctlon,' and to receive the grc'itulations of his 
own conscience; he whose courage has made 
way amidst the tiirbuience of opposition, and 
whose vigour has broken through the snares of 
distress has many advantages over those that 
have slept in the shades of indolence, and whose 
retrospect of time can entertain them with no- 
thing but day rising upon day, and year gliding 
after year. 


Equally necessary is some variety of fortune 
Acastus was soon prevailed^tipon by hie curf- to a nearer Inspection of the mannei*s, principles; 
osity to set rocks and hardships at defiance, and and afibetiona of mankind. IVinces, when they 
commit his life to the winds ; and the sfimc mo- would know the opinions or grievances of their 
tives have in all ages had thesSme effect upon subjects, find it necessary to steal away from 
those whom the desire of Ihme or wisdom has guards and* attendants, and mingle on equal 
distlnguitilied from the lower orders of mankind, terms among the ;»eopl«. To him Who im known 
If; therefore, it cap be proved that disfresSls to have the powej* of doing giawl or barm, no- 
necessary to the. attainment of knowledge, and thing is shown in its natural form, llie be- 
»at a happy alttutiion hides from Us «o hurge a haviour of all that approach him is regulated by 
0 field of meditation, the envy of many . his humour, their narratives are adapted to his 

♦he ^ight of affiuenre aitdspleR- inclfnation, and their reasonings determined by 
’ fur. stich is the , his opinions; whatever rnn alartn suspicion or 
out <*uperiorlty, that none on whom excite resentment £& carefully suppressed, and 
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nothing appeani but uniformity of bentfments 
and araoUr of afTection* It may be observed^ 
that the unvaried complaisance which ladies 
have the right of exacting, keeps them generaJdy 
unskilled iti human nature ; prosperity will al- 
ways enjoy the female prerf^ativea, and there- 
fore must be always In danger of female igno- 
rance. Truth Is scarcely to be heard, but by 
those from whom it can serve no interest to 
conceal it. 


No. 161.] Tuesday, Aug. 27, 1731. ^ 

‘A it ft 5 * 

^ruv kfjuirXitxmt 

TflUV* 1' 

"O^Ti »b»i, xm iv 

r« avJifi PINDAR. 

But wrapt in error is the baman mind. 

And human bliss is ever insecure : * 

Know we what fortune remains behind t 
Know we how long the present shall endure f 

WkST. 

The writers of medicine and physiology have 
traced, with gi'cat appearaiice of a<‘curacy, the 
eifects of time upon the human body, by mark- 
ing the various periods of the constitution, and 
the several suigrs by which animal life makes 
Its pnigi*ess from infancy to decrc^dtude. 
'llKMigU their observations have not enabled 
them to discover how manhood may be acceler- 
ated, or old age retarded, yet surely if tlmy be 
considered only as the amusements of curiosity, 
they ai*e of equal importance with conjectures 
on things more remote, with candogues ofsthe 
fixed stars, and calculations of tlie bulk of 
planets. 

It hud l)ecn a task worthy of the moral phil- 
osophers to have considered with equal care the 
climacterics of the mind ; to have pointed out 
the time at which evqpy passion begins- and 
ceases to predominate, and noted the regular 
variations of desire, and the suceegsion of one 
appetite to another. 

Fbe periods of mental change are not to be 
stated with equal certainty^ our bodies grow 
lip under the care of nature, and depend, so lit- 
tle on our own management, that something 
more than negligence is necessary to dUcomiiose 
their structure, or Impede their vigour. Hut 
our minds are committed, in a great measure 
first to the direction of others, and afterwards 
sf oiirseltes. It would be difficult to protract 
the weakness of infancy beyond the usnal time; 
hut the mind may be very eaaily hindmd from 
its share of improvement; and the bulk and 
strength of manhood must, without the assist- 
ance of education and instruction, be informed 
only with (he understanding of a child. 


Yet, amidst all the disorder and inequality 
which variety of discipline, example, eonversa* 
tion, and employment, produce in the intelleo- 
tual advancee bi^Jiffiereitt men, there Is still dis- 
covered, by a vigilant spectator, such a general 
and remote similitude, as may be expected in 
the same common nature affected by external 
circumstances indefinitely varied. > We oil en- 
ter the world in equal ignorance, gaze round 
about us on the same objects, and have our first 
pains and pleastires, our first hopes and feat's, 
our first aversions and desires, from the same 
causes : and though, as we pi'oceed further, life 
^opens wider prospects to our view, and acciden- 
tal impulses determine us to dilTercnt paths ; 
yet as every mind, however vigorous or abstract- 
ed, is n^cessitmed, in its present state of union, 
to receive its informations, and execute its pur- 
poses by the intervention of the body, the uui- 
formity».of our corpox'eal nature communicates 
Itself to our intellectual operations ; and iliose 
whose abilities or knowledge incline them most 
to deviay? from the general round of life, are re- 
called from eccentricity by the laws of their eit ^ 
istencc. 

If we consider the exercises of the mind, it 
will be found that in each part of life some par- 
ticular faculty is more eminently employed. 
When the treasures of knowledge are first open- 
<m 1 before us, whik novelty blooms alike on 
either hand, and e^ry thing equally unknown 
and unexainlned seems of equal value, the power 
of the soul is principally exerted in a vivacious 
and desultory curiosity. She applies by turns 
to every object, enjoys it for a short time, and 
files with equal ardour to another. She delight,s 
to catch up louse and unconnected ideas, but 
starts away from systems and complications, 
•which would obsti'uct the rapidity of her tran- 
sitions, and detain her long in the sajpe pursuit. 

, When a number of distinct images aie col- 
lected by the^e erratic and hasty surveys, the 
fancy is busied in aiTanging them ; and com- 
Unes them into pleasing pictures with more ra- 
semblance to the realities of life, as experience 
advances," and new observations rectify the for- 
mer. While the judgment is yet uninformed, 
and unable to compare the draughts of fiction 
with their originals, we are delighted with im- 
probable adventui'es, impracticable virtues, and 
inimitable characters ; but, in proportion as we 
have more opportunities of acquainting ourselves 
with living nature, we are sooner disgusted with 
copies in which there appears no resemblance. 
We first discard absurdity and impossibility, 
then exact greater and greater degrees of pro- 
bability, but at last become cold and insertsible 
to the charms of falsehood, however specious, 
and, from the imitations of truth, which are 
never perfect, transfer our affections to truth it- 
self. 

Now commences the reigu of Judgment or 
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; we bej<]n to find little pleeeure but in 
coniiiariiijir arguments, Btuting prepositions, dis- 
entangling perplexities, dealing ambiguities, 
and deducing consequences. #Tfae painted vales 
' of imagination are deserted, and our intellectual 
activity is exercised in winding through the 
,^byriiiths offall'tcy, and toiling With firm and 
cautious steps up the narrow tracts of demon- 
stration. Whatever may lull vigilance, or mis- 
lead attention, is contemptuously rejected, and 
every disguise in which eiTor may foe concealed, 
is carefuUy observed, till, by degi'ees, a certain 
number of incontestible or unsuspected proposi- 
tions are established, and at last concatenated 
into arguments, or compacted into systems. 

At length weariness succeeds to labt^ur, and 
the mind lies at ease in ^ho contemplation of her 
own attainments, without any desire of new 
conquests or excursions. This is the age of re- 
collection and narrative ; the opinioiia^re set- 
tled, and the avenues of apprehension shut against 
any new Intelligence ; the days that are to fol- 
low must pass in the inculcation of pr|ce]it8 al- 
ready collected, and assertion of tenets already 
reiseived ; nothing is henceforward so odious as 
oppositiem, so insolent as doubt, or so dangerous' 
as novelty. ^ 

In like manner the passions usurp the sepa- 
rate command of the successive periods of life. 
To the happiness of our fii|t years nothing more 
seems necessary than freedom from restraint : 
every man may rememher that if he wjm left to 
himself, and indulged in the disposal of his own 
time, he was dnee content without the superaddi- 
tion of any actual pleasure. ' The new world is 
itself a banquet ; and, till we have exhaust^ the 
freshness of life, we have always about us suf- 
ficient gratifications ; the sunshine quickens us 
to play, and the shade invites us to skvp. * 

But w^ooii become unsatisfied with nega- 
tive felinty, and arc solicited by our senses tuodd 
appetites to more powerful deligl^, as the taste 
orhfm who has satisfied his hunger must he ek- 
cjted by artificial stimulations. The simplicity 
of natural amusement is now past, and art and 
contrivance must improve our pleasures; but, in 
time, art Uk« nature is exhausted, and the Senses 
con uo longer supply thb cravings of the intel- 
Jeet. 

The attention is then transferred ftom plea- 
sure to interest, in which pleasure is perhajs» in- 
cluded, ihough ditfiised to a widest, extent, and 
protracted through new gradations. Nothing 
now dance:« beftwe the eyes but wealth aud 
; .>wer, nor ring* the ear, hut the voice of 

U‘ ; wealth, to which, however variously de-’ 
U(m\i»ati*d, ftv«ry juan at some time or otlier 
power, which s*U wish tt) itbtaln wUh- 
lu their drrk of actioit ; aud fame which no 
Inan, however high or mean, however Wke or 
^^loraTii, was j>:t able to despise. jNow pr'^u 
dance forewght exert itirtuetice ; no 


hour is devoted wholly to any present enjoy- 
ment, no act or purpose terminates in itself, but 
every motion is reftrred to some distant end , 
tlte accomplishment of one design begins an- 
other, and the ultimate wish is always pushed 
oflT to its former distance. 

At length fume is observed to be uncertain, 
and power to be dangerous; the man wlume 
vigour and alacrity begin to foraake him, by 
degrees contraots his designs, remits his former 
multiplicity of pursuits, and extends no huiger 
his riqjard to any other honour than the reymta- 
tioD of wealth, or any other influence than his 
poweigli. Avarice is generally the last passion of 
those lives of which the first part has been 
squandered in pU»a:»ure, and the second devoted 
to ambition. He that sinks under the fatigue 
of glltlug wealth, lulls his age with the milder 
business of saving it. 

1 have ill this view of life considered men as 
actuated only by natural desires, and yielding lo 
their qwn inclinations, without regard to supe- 
rior principles, by which the force of external 
agents may be counteracted, and the temporarv 
prevalence of passyons restrained. Nature will 
indeed always operate, human desires will he 
always ranging ; but these motions, though very 
powerful, are not i-usistless; nature may be 
gulatcd, and desires governed ; aud, to 'ontiTiid 
with the predominance of s i pi ous, to 

be endangered first by one afieetiori, ami then liy 
another, Is the condition upon whitdi we are to 
pass our time, the time of our prejmration for 
that state which shall ynit an end to expcrliuenty 
to disappointment, aud to change. 


No. J5S»l Saturuat, Aug. 31, 1751. 

— 7'riitia mwstnm 

l^ullum verha decent f iratum plena fninanun. 

'Disastrourt words can^st disimter show 

In angry phrase the augry passioun glow. 

M.rHtNSTON. 

** It was the wisdom,” says Seneca, « of an- 
cient times to consider what is most useftil a- 
most illustrious.” If this rulcln* iipydiedto wor!,s 
of genius, scarcely any species of coinyiosition de 
serves more to be cultivated than the epistolary 
style, since none is of more various or frequert 
use, through the whole subordiriatiou of human 
life. 

It has yet happened, that among the nuiucr^ 
•us writers which our nation bus produced, 
equal yn^haps al ways in force and genius, and 
of late in elegance and accuracy, to those of an\ 
other country, very few have endeavoured t(> 
distinguish themselves by the puhlica inn of let- 
ters, except such as were written in the dis- 
clnuge of public trusts, aud during the ti‘a isac- 
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tion of j^reat affairs ; which, tliough they afford 
l^'eccdents to the mioiHter, and niemoHais to the 
hi»)tomn, are of no use aa examples of the fami- 
liar style, OF models of private correspondence. 

If it be inquired by foreigners, how this de- 
ficiency htts ha]>pened in the literature of a 
itoiuitry, where all indulge themselves with so 
little danger in speaking and %vi*iting, may we 
not without either bigotry or arrogance info)*qo 
them, that it must be imputed to ohr contempt 
of trifles, and our due sense of the dignity uf the 
pubiic ? We do not think it reasonable to dll 
the world with volumes from which nothing 
rati he leavTied, nor expect that the employments 
of the busy, or the amusements of the gay, should 
give way to narratives of our private affairs, com- 
plaints of abKcni'.e. expressions of fondness, or 
declarations of fidelity. 

A sliglit perusal of the innumerable letters by 
which the witsjof I^'rancc have signalized their 
names, will prove that other nations need not 
he iliscou raged from the like attempts by tlie 
roiisciousncss of inability ; for surely it is not 
very difliiajlt to aggravate trifling misfortunes, 
to magnify familiar incidents, repeat adulatoiy 
professions, accumulate servile hyiierboles, and 
produce all that can be found in the despicable 
remains of Voiturc and Scarron. 

Yet, as mucli of life must be passed in affairs 
considerable only by their frequent occurrence, 
and much of the pleasure which our condition 
allows, must be produced by giving elegqnce to 
trifles, it is necessary to learn how to become 
Httlo without becoming mAn, to maintain the 
necessary intercourse of civility, and fill up 
the vacuities of actions by agreeable appear- 
ances. It had therefore be<m of advantage, if 
such of our writers as have excelled in the art 
of decorating insignifiraiice, had supplied us 
with a few sallies of innocent gnyety, effusions 
of honest tenderness, or exclamations of unim- 
portant burry. 

J'reccpt has generally been posterior to per- 
foriiiance. The art of composing works* of 
genius has never been taught but by the exam- 
ple of those who performed it by natural vigour 
of imagination, and rectitude of judgment. As 
we have* few letters, we have likewise few criti- 
cisms upon the epistolary style. The observa- 
tions w'ith which Walsh has introduced his 
pj^es of iuanity, are such as give him little 
claim t<» the rank assigned him by Dryden 
among the critics. « Letters,’* says he, ** are 
intended as resemblances of conversation, and 
the chief excellences of convei'sation, at'b jj^ood- 
huniotir and good- breeding. ” This remark, 
equally valuable for its novelty and propriety, 
he dilates and enforces with an ap{»earance of 
complete acquiescence in his own discovery. 

No man was ever in doubt about the moral 
qualities of a letter. It has been always known 
that he who endeavours to please must appear 


pleased, and he wlio would not provoke rude- 
ness must not practise it. But the question 
among those who establish rules for an episto- 
lary performance is, how gayety or civility may 
be properly expressed ; as among the critics in 
‘ history it is not contested whether truth ought 
I to lie preserved, buAy what mode of diction it 
is best adorned. 

As letters are written on all sabjects, in all 
states of mind, they cannot be properly reduced 
! to settled rules, or described by any single char- 
acteristic ; and we may sfifely disentangle oiir 
tninds from critical embarrassments, b^eter- 
mining that a letter has no p<'culJarity but its 
roi’m, and that nothing is to be refused admission, 
which would be proper in any other method of 
ti-eating^the same subject, 'rhe qualities of the 
.epistolary style most frequently required, are 
ease and simplicity, an even flow of unlaboured 
diction, and an artless arrangement of obvious 
seiitiineiits. But these directions are no sooner 
applied to use, than their scantiness and imper- 
fection b|Comc evident. Letters are written 
to the great and to the mean, to the learned and 
the ignorant, at rest and in distress, In sport 
jsind In passion. Nothingcan be more improper 
than ease and laxity of expression, when the 
importance of the subject impresses sf)licitiide, 
or the dignity of the person exacts reverence. 

TJiat letters should be written with strict 
conformity to nature is true, because nothing 
but conformity to nature can make any com- 
position beautiful or just. But it is natural to 
de{>art from familiarity of language upon occa- 
sions not familiar. Whatever elevates the sen- 
timents will consequently raise the expi*ession ; 
whatever fills us with hope or terror, will pro- 
duce some |>erturhation of images and some 
figurative distortions of phrase. Wherever wo 
are studious to please, we are afraid of trusting 
our 6rst thoughts, and endeavour to recommend 
our opinion by studied ornaments, accuracy of 
method,, and elegance of style. 

If the personages of the comic scene bo 
allowed by Horace to raise their language in 
the transports of anger to the turgid vehemence 
of ivagedy, the epistolary writer may likewisg, 
without censure comply with the varieties ol 
his matter. If great, events are to be related, 
he may with all the solemnity of an historian 
deduce them from their causes, connect them 
with the conMUiitaats, and trace them to their 
consequences.^ If a disputed ])03ition is to be 
established, or a remote principle to be invest] . 
gated, he may detail his reasonings with (dl 
the nicety of syllogistic method. If a menacf 
Is to be averted, or a benefit implored, he may, 
without any viedation of the edicts of criticism, 
call every power of rhetoric to his assistance, 
and try every inlet at which love or pity enters, 
the heart* 

Letters that have no other end than the en- 
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tcrtainmeut of the oomspon Jcnt are more pro- 
perl}r I'^iilatcd by critical precepts^ becauie the 
matter and style are equally arbltrarj^, and rules 
lire ituore ncces-sary, as tlioni is a lai^er jMiwer of 
Choice. Xu letters thin kiitdy some conceive 
lul graceful, and others think negligence amia- 
,|ite; some model them by Hie sonnet, and will 
allow them no means of delighting but the soft j 
lapse of. calm mellillueuce j othei's adjust them 
by the epigram, and esrpoct pointed sentences ' 
and forcible periods. ']"he one party considers | 
exemption from faults as the height of excel- ' 
Vnce, Hie other looks niwin neglect of exctdlence" | 
as the most disgusting fault; one avoids cen« ' 
sure, the other aspires to praise ; one is always 
in <ianger of jnsipidity, the other continually on 
the brink of aliectation. ^ , ! 

When the subject has no intrinsic dignity, it ' 
must necessarily owe its attractions to artificial 
embellishments, and may catch at all advantages 
which the art of writing can supply. He that, 
like Pliny, sends his friend a portion for his I 
daughter, will, without i’liny*s eloapence or 
address, find means of exciting gratitude, and 
Kocuring acceptance ; but he tliat bas no pi'eseiit 
to make but a garland, a ribbon, or some petty* 
curiosity, must endeavour to recommend it by 
his manner of giving it. 

'I'he purimse for which letters are written 
when no inttdligence is communicated, or busi- 
ness transacted, is to preserve in the minds of 
the absent either love or esteem : to excite love 


absurd than to delay the communication oi 
pleasure, to torment curiosity by impatience, and 
to delude hope by anticipation. 

1 shall therefore forbear the arts by which 
correspondents generally secure admission ; for 
I have too long remark^ the power of vanity, 
to doubt that 1 shall be read by you with a dis- 
position to approve, when 1 declare that my nar< 
r^tive bos no other tendency than to illustrate 
and cori'obofate your own observations. 

1 was the second son of a gentleman, whose 
patrimony had been wasted by a long succession 
of squanderers, till he was unable to support any 
of his children, tsxcept his heir, in the hereditary 
dignity of idleness. Being therefore obliged to 
employ that jiart c^life in study which my pro- 
genitors had devoted to the hawk and hound, 1 
was in my eighteenth year despatched to the uni- 
versity, without any rural honours. I had never 
killed a single wiM>dcock, nor partaken one 
triumph over a conquered fox. 

^ At the university 1 conttuiied to enlarge my 
ac<]uisitioiis with little envy of the noisy ha})pi- 
nevs which my elder brother had the fortune to 
enjoy, and, having obtained my degree, retired 
to consider at leisure to w'hat profession 1 should 
confine -that application which had hitherto been 
dissipated in geneial knowledge. To deliberate 
upon a choice which custom and honour forbid 
to be retracted, is ceitairily reasonable, yet, to let 
loose the attention equally to the advantages and 
iucoiigeniences of every employment is not with- 


we must impart pleasure, and to raise esteem we 
must discover abiiities. I’leasure will generally 
be giv«n,^as abilities are displayed by scenes of 
iniOgery, points of conceit, unexpected sallies, 
and artful compliments. Trifles always require 
exuberance of ornament ; the building which has 
no strength can be valued only tor the grace of 
its decorations, llie pebble most be polished 
with care, which hopes to be vedued as a dia- 
mond ; and words ought surely to be Juboured, 
when they are intended to stand tar things. 


out danger; new motives are every moment 
operating on everjf side ; and mschaiiics have 
king ago discovered, that contrariety of equal at- 
tractions is equivalent to rest. 

While I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an 
old adventurer,' who had been once the intimate 
friend of my father, arrived from the Indies with 
a large fortune ; which be had so much harassfd 
himself in obtaining, that sickness and infiimity 
left him no other desire than to die in his native 
country. If is weoith easily procured him an 
invitation to luiss his life with us ; and, being 
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incapable of any amusement but couversatioii, 
be necessarily became familiarixed to me, whom 
he found studious and domestic. Pleased with 


7>if6o Remi seqititkr fortwum, ut temper, ei oifii 
Damnatos, ii<v. 

The fickle crowd with fortune comes aud goci; f 
Wealth still buds f.>t]owcrs,' and n^fprtuue foes, 

TO THE RAMBtER. 

Sra, 

riTvxe are occasions on which all apology is 
rudeness. He tlmi has an unwelcome mesfiage 
i« deliver, may glv^ some proof of tinderness and 
delicacy, by' a fiereimmiaV introduction andgra- 
dnal discovery, because the wM, upon whhdi 
m weight of sontow is to fall, gains time for the 
ejection of its powers; but Wthing Is more 


an opportimit>''af Imparting my knowledge, tmd 
eager of any intelligence that might increase it* 
I delighted hi.H curiosity with historical nan’a- 
tives and explications of nature, and gratified 
his vanity by inquiries after the products ol 
distant countries, and the customs of then* in- 
habitants. 

brother saw lioW much 1 advanced in the 
favour of mir guest, who Ndng without heirs 
was naturally expected to enriiih the family ot 
his friend, but neither attempted to alienate me, 
nor to ingratiate himself. He was indeed little 
qualified to solicit the aifectioR ik a traveller, for 
the remissness of his eduration had left him 
without any rule of action but his inresent 
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huuionr. 1 1« often fanook tihe old gentleman in 
tbe midst of an adventure, because the horn sound- 
ed in the court-yard, and would have Jost an op- 
portunity, not only of knowing the history but 
shai'ing the wealth of the Mogul, iiinr the trial of 
a new iwiiiter, or the sight of a horse-race. 

It was therefore not long before our new 
friend dtM;lared bis intention of bequeathing to 
me the profits of his commerce, as the only man 
in the family by whom ho could expect them to 
be rationally enjoyed. This distinction drew 
upon me the envy not only of my brother but 
my father* 

Ae no man is willing to believe that he suffers 
by his own fault, they imputed the preference 
I had obtained to adiilatury compliances, 
or malignant calumnies* To no purpose did I 
call upon my patron to attest my innocence^ 
for who will believe what he wishes to be false? 
Ill the heat of disappointment they tbrc-<‘d their 
inmate by repeated insults to de|>art from the 
house, and I was soon, by the same treatment, 
obliged to folhiw him. * 

He chose his residence in the coniines of 
I*otuloii, where rest, tranquillity, and medicine, 
restored him to part of the health which he had 
lost. 1 pleased myself with perceiving that 1 
was not likely to obtain an immediate posses- 
sion of wealth wliich no labour of mine had 
contributed m acquire ; and that he, who had 
thus distinguisliod me, might hope to end his 
Life without a total frustration of those blessiiigs, 
which whatever be their real value, lie had 
sought with so much diligence, and purchased 
with so many vicissitudes of danger and fatigue. 

He, indeed, left me no reason to repine at his 
recovery ; tor he vva»s willing to accustom nio 
early to the use of money ; and set apan fot^my 
expenses such a revenue as 1 had scturccly dared 
to image. 1 can yet congi'utulate myself tliat 
fortune lias seen her golden cup once ttistcd 
without inebriation. Neither my wiulesty nor 
prudence were overwhelmed by alflueiice ; my 
elevation was without insolence, and my expense 
without profusion. Employing the uidueiioe 
whicl. money always coiifei's to the improve- 
ment of my understand iiig, 1 mingled in par ties 
of gayety, and in conferences of learning, ap- 
peared in every plac« where instruction waa to 
be found, and iniagiried that, ranging thivolugh 
all the diversitiw of life, 1 had acquainted my- 
self fully With human nature, and learned all 
that was to be known of the ways of men. 

It happened, hojvever, that I soon discovered 
how much was wanting to the completion of 
my knowledge, and found that, according to 
fSeneea*s remark, I had hitherto seen the w^orld 
but on one side. My patron’s confidence in bis 
iiurease of strength tempted hini to carelessness 
and irregularity; he caught a fever by riding in 
the rain, of which he died delirious on the third 
day, I bulled him, withoqt any of the heir’s 


affected grief or seci’et exultation ; then prej^tve* 
izig to take a legal possession of his fortune, 
opened his closet, where I found a wSU made at 
his first arrival, by which my father was ap^, 
pointed the chief inheritor, and nothing was left 
me but a legacy sufficient to support me in the 
prosecution of my studies. 

I had not yet found sUch charms in prosper- 
ity as to continue it by any acts of foi*gery or in- 
justice, and made haste to inform my father of 
the riches which bad been given him, not by 
the preference of kindness, but by tlie delays ot 
indolence, and cowardice of age. The hungry 
family flew like vultures on their prey, and soon 
made my disappointment public by the tumult 
of their claims, and the splendour of their sor- 
row, s 

It wa^‘ now my part to consider how 1 should 
repair the disapj[>ojntment* 1 could not but 
triumph in my long list of friends, which com- 
prised almost every name that power or know- 
ledge entitled to eminence, aud, !n the prospect 
of the innumerable roads to honour am! prefer- 
ment, w4ii('h I liad laid open to myself by the 
wise use ol‘ temporary riches. 1 believed no- 
rthing nei'iessary but that 1 rdioold continue that 
acquaintance to which I had been so readily ad- 
mitted, and which bad hitherto been cultivated 
on both sides with eqiinl ardour. 

Full of these expectations, I one morning or- 
dered a chair, with an intention to n.ake iny 
usual circle of morning visits, ^VIuTe 1 first 
stopped I saw two footmen hdliiig at the door, 
who told me without any change of posture, or 
ool^'ction of countenance, that their master wiis 
at ioune, and suffered me to open the inner door 
without assistance. I found my friend stand- 
ing, and, as I xi’as tattling with my foiiner free- 
dom, was fonnally entreated to sit down ; but 
did not stay to be favoured with any further 
condescension. 

My next experiment was made at the levee 
of a statesman, who ri'cciveil me with an em- 
brace of tenderness, that he miglit with inora 
decency publish iny change of fortuncto the sy- 
cophants about him. After he had enjoyed the 
triumph of condolence, lie turned to a w’calthy 
stock-jobber, and left me exposed to the seoru 
of those who had lately courted my notice, and 
solicited my inti'rcst.. 

I was then set down at the door of another, 
who, upon my entrance, advised me, with great 
solemnity, to think of some settled provision for 
life. I left him, and hurried away to on old 
friend, who professed himself unsusceptible ot 
any impressions fn>m prosperity or misfortune, 
and begged that he might see me when he was 
more at leisure. 

Of sixty-seven doors, at which I knoeVed in 
the first week after my appearjonce in a mourn- 
ing dress, I WHS denied admission at forty .six ; 
was suffered at fourteen to wait in the outer 
M m 
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room till btulneio iras deiqpatched ; at four, wao wliy ooms are vone and otben better admin- 
entertained with a few questions about the wea- istered* 

tber ; at one, heard the fodttnap rated for bring- ^ The same method must be pursued by him 
ing my name ; and at two was inibnnedi in the who hopes to become eminent in any other part 
flow of casual conversation, how much a man of knowledge. The first task is to search books, 
of rank degrades himself by mean company. the next to contemplate nature. He must first 
My curiosity now led me to try what recep- possess himselfofthe intellectual treasures which 
lion 1 should find among the ladies; but I found the diligence of former ages has accumulated, 
that my patron bad can'ied all my powers of and then endeavour to Increase them by his own 


pleasing to the grave. I had formerly been cele- 
brated as a wit ; and not perceiving any lan- 
guor in my imagination, I essayed to revive that 
gayety which hafl hitherto broken out Involun- 
tarily before my sentences were finished. My 
remarks were now heard with a stea<ly counter 
nance ; and if a girl happened to give way to 
habitual merriment, her forwardnesss was re- 
pressed with a frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come I scatter infinnities and dis- 
ease ; eVery lady Whom I meet in the Mall is 
too weary to walk ; all whom [ enti'eat to sitig 
are troubled with CiUds ; if! propose cards, they 
are afiUcted with the headach ; if | invite them 
to the gardens, they cannot bear a croW. 

All this might be endured; but there is a 
class of mortals who think my uiiderstanding^j 
impaired with my fortune, exalt themselves to the 
dignity of advice, and, whenever w« happen to 
meet, presume to prescribe my conduct, rc^ilate 
my economy, and direct my pursuits. Another 
me, equally impertinent and equally despicable, 
are every moment recommending to me an at- 
tention to my interest, and think themselves en- 
titled, by their superior prudence, to reproach 
me if I speak or move without regard to profit* 
Such, Mr. Rambler, is the power of weidth, 
that it commands the ear of greatness arid the 
eye of beauty, gives spirit to the dull, and au- 
thority to the timorous, and leaves him from 
whom it departs, without virtue and without 
understanding, the spoii; of caprice, the scoff pf 
insolencq, the slave of meanness, and the pupil 
of ignorance. , , 

J am, $66. 
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— rfjt /((i«dh ei atfflf 

higre4hr, sanetes asruf r^{u4er£jimt€Jt. 

VIRG, 

Fo’- thee my tuacfiil accents %8liie, 

And tfeat of arts disdosedin anClIiQt days ; 
Ooce more unlock, Ibr thnp,|bd sat^ spring, . 

. , oaTostf. 

* «Adlr^on of Aristotle to. thqss ^gi study 
polities, 1«», first to examine and tihderston4 w^ 
has been written by the ancients upon 

then to tholr. eyes round upon the 
mxrnm by what causes the proa, 
ef <‘ommuttides is visibly infiuenced, and 


collections. 

The mental disease of the present generation 
is impatience of study, contempt of the great 
masters of ancient wisdom, and a disposition 
to rely wholly upon unassisted genius and na- 
tural sagacity. The wits of these happy days 
Imvc discovered ^ way to fame, which the 
dull caution of our laborious ancestors durst 
never attempt; they cut the knots of sophistry 
which it was formerly the business of years to 
untie, solve difficulties by sudden irradiations of 
intelligence, and comprehend long processes of 
argument by immediate intuition. 

Meh who have flattered themselves into this 
opinion of their own abilities, look down on all 
who wagte their lives over books as a race of in- 
I ferior beings, condemned by nature to perpetual 
pupilqge, and fruitlessly endeavouring to remedy 
their barrenness by incessant cultivation, or suc- 
cour their feebleness by subsidiary strength. 
They presume that none would be more indus- 
trious than they, if they were not more sensible 
of deficiencies; aikd readily conclude, that he 
whopfaces no confidence in his own powers, 
owes Ills modesty only to his weakness. 

{t' is however certain, that no estimate is more 
in danger of errdneous calculations than those 
by which a man computes the force of his own 
genius. It generally happens at our entrance 
into the world, that by natural attraction of 
similitude, we associate with men like ourselves, 
young, sprightly, and ignorant, and rate our 
aGcomplishments by comparison with tlteirs : 
when we have once obtained an acknowledged su- 
periority over our acquaintances, imagination 
and desires eaeily extend it over the rest of man- 
kind; and if no accident forces us into new 
emtilatious, we grow old, and die in admiration 
of ourselves, 

^nity, thus confirmed in her dominion, read- 
ilyVsteos to the voice of idlehess, and soothes 
the slumber of life with continual dreams of ex- 
cdletice and greatness. A man, elated by con- 
fidentie in his natural Vigour of fancy and saga- 
city of cimjecture, toon condi^es that he already 
possesses w^tever toil and inquiry can confer. 
He then listeiis with eagerness to the wild ob- 
jections which folly has raised against the com- 
inon means of improvement ; talks of the dark 
c^aos of indigested knowledge; describes the 
mischievous effects of heterogeneoussciem^is fer- 
menting in the mind ; relates the blunders of let- 
tered ignorance; expatiates on the heroic' merit 
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of those who deviate from pi'escription, or shake fore, whatever be our abilities or application, 


olf authority ; and gives vent to the iiidations 
of ills heart by declaring that he owes nothing to 
pedants and universities. 

All these pretensions, however confident, are 
very often vain. ITie laurels which superficial 
acuteness gains in triumjlhs over ignorance im- 
Biipporicd by vivacity, are observed by Locke to 
ife lost, whenever i-eal learning and rational dili- 
gence appear against her ; the sullies bf gayety 
are swum repri*ssed by calm confidence ; and the 
artifices of subtilty are readily detected by those 
who, having carefully studied the <]uestion, are 
not easily contbunded or surprised. 

But, though the contemner of bfK»ks had nei- 
ther been de<;ftived by others nor himself, and 
was really born with a genius sur|>assing the or- 
dinary abilities of mankind ; yet surely such 
gifts of JVovidence may be more, properly urged 
as incitements to labour, than encourugements-to 
negligence. He that neglects the culture of 
ground naturally fertile, is more shamefully cul- 
pable, than he who.se field would scarcely re- 
compense his liusbandry. • 

(’icero remarks, that not to know what has 
been transacted in former times, is to continue 
always a child. If no use is made of thcHhours 
of (Kist ages, the world must remain always in 
the infancy of knowledge. The discoveries «»f 
every man must terminate in his own advantage, 
and the studies of every age be employed on 
questions which the past generation had i^iscuss- 
ed and determined. We may with as little re- 
pi‘oach borrow science as manufactures from our 
aiK'estors ; aud it is as rational to live in caves 
till our own hands liavc erected a palace^ as to 
n‘ject all knowledge of ttrchitectai*e which our 
understandings will not supply. • 

To tile, strongest and quickest mind it is far 
easier to Icuni than to invent. The principles 
of arithmetic and geornctiy mily be comprehend- 
ed by a close attention in a few days } yet who 
can flatter hiinscdf that the study of a long life 
would ha^ e enabled him to dist^ver them, when 
he sees them yet unknown to so many nations, 
whom he cnriiiot suppose less liberally endowed 
with natural reason than the Grecians or Egyp- 
tians. 

Every science was thus far advano^ towards 
perfection, by the emulous diligence of contem- 
porary Students, and the gradual discoveries of 
one age improving oh another. Sometimes un- 
expected flashes of instruction wai*e struck by 
the fortuitous collision of happy Incidents, or an 
involuntary concurrence of ideas, in which the 
philosopher to whom they happened had no other 
merit than that of knowing their value, and 
transmitting, unclouded, to posterity, that light 
which had been kindled by causes out of his 
power. The happiness of these casual illumino- 
tious no mail can promise to himself, because 
proture them : and, there- j 


we must submit to learn, from others what per- 
haps would have lain hid for ever from human 
penetration, had not some remote inquiry brought 
it to view ; as "^treasures arc thrown up by the 
ploughman and the digger in the rude exercise oi 
their common occupations. 

The man whose genius qualifies him for great 
undertakings, must at least be content lo learn 
fVom books the present state of human know- 
ledge; that he may not ascrilie to himself the 
Invention of arts generally known ; weary 
his attention with experiments of which the 
event bus been long registered ; and waste, in 
attempts which have already sucireeded or mis- 
carried, tliat time which might have been sjietit 
With uShfulness and honour upon new uudertalc- 
ings* 

But, though the study of books is necessary, it 
is not sufficient to constitute literary eminence. 
He that wishes to be counted among the benefac- 
tors of posterity, must add by his own toil to the 
acquisitions of his ancestors, and secure his me- 
mory from neglect by some valiialde improve- 
ment. This can only be eflected by looking out 
upon the wastes of the intellectual world, and 
extending the power of learning over regions yet 
undisciplined and hai'barims ; or by surveying 
more exactly oiir ancient dominions, and driving 
ignorance from the fortresses andreCreats wliere 
she scuiks undetected and undisturbed. Kvei*y 
science has Its difficulties, which yet f^all fer so- 
lution before we attempt new systems of lunow- 
Icdge ; as every country has its forests and 
marshes, which it would be wise to cultivate and 
drain, before distant colonies are projected as a 
necessary discharge of the exuberance of the in- 
habitaShts, 

No man ever yet became great by imitation. 
Whatever hopes for the veneration of inaukind 
must have invention in the design or the execu- 
tion ; either the effect must itself be new, or the 
means by which it is Jiroduccd. Either truths 
hitherto unknown must be discovered, or those 
which are already known enforced by stronger 
evidence, facilitated by clearer method, or eluci- 
dated by brighter illustrations. 

Fame cannot spread wide or endure lon^ll'hat 
is not rooted in nature, and manured by art. 
That which hoi>e8 to resist the bliist of malignity, 
and stand firm against the attacks of tiints, must 
contain in itself some original principle of 
growth. ITic reputation which ai ises from the 
detail of transposition of borrowed sentiments 
may spread for a while like ivy on the rind of 
antiquity, but will be torn away by accident or 
contempt, aud suffered to rot unheeded on th« 
ground. 
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, JSlfhiHles aafios 

^/ifTfi ttvi miki dees, 5<rc iitnina vita^ 

•TAT. 

..—.Xlur barron years are past ; 
f ‘ Be tbis of life the fir^t, of sloth the last. 

' , U.^TUiJN9TUK. 

No wcaknete of the human mind has more fre- 
quently incuiTed animadverHion, than the negli- 
gence with which incn overlook their own faults, 
howevei* dagrant, and the easiiieiSH with which 
they pardon them, however frequently repeated. 

It seems generally believed, that, as tlw» ey# 
cannot see Itself, the inind has no faculties by 
which it can contemplate its own state, and 
that therefore wc have not mi;ans of becoming 
acquainted with our real characters ; an opinion 
which, like innmnerahle other '|H>stulate8, an 
inqtiWr finds hin^pslf iudined to admit upon 
very Jitfle evidence, because it affords a riiady 
solution of many difiir.ulties. It will explain 
why the greatest nbilites fj'equently fall to pro- 
mote the happiness of those who possess them ; 
why those who can distingiiish with the utmost^ 
nicety the boundaries of vice and viitue, suffer 
them to be coiifouiiih'd in their own conduct ; 
why the active and vigilant resign their affairs 
implicitly to the managemeut of others; and 
why the cautious ^and fearful make hourly ap- 
proaches towards ruin, without one sigh of soli- 
citude or strugulc for escape. 

When a posiitoii teems thus with commodious 
consequences, who can witiiout regret confess 
it to false ? Yet it is certain that declaimed 
have indulged a di»>position to describe the 
dominion of the passions as extended beyond 
the limits that nature assigned. Self-love is 
often rather arrogant than blind; it does not 
hide our faults fiH»m ourselves, hut persuades us 
that they escape the notice of others, and dis- 
poses us to resent censures lest ws: should con- 
fess them to be juslU We at« secretly corwidous 
of defects and vices which we hope to conceal 
from the public eye, and |>]jease ourselves with 
innufnemhle ImpoatureSi by wJikdi, in reality, 
nobody is deceived. 

In proof of the dimness of our Intemal sight, 
or tile general inability of, man to determine 
rightly concerning his own ahiqf!acter> It Is com- 
mon to urge the «u^«s of the most absnrd and 
incredible ilatteryi the r^niment always 
ridse| by advice, howjsvep aoR, Ibenevohmt, mid 
reftsohable. But, datterf* If 1^ operation be 
nearly examined, will be found to owe Its 
wpUuicc, not to our igtiorance but hnowledge 
of ear failures, pud to delight Os rather as it 
^i^qles our than di^^pbAys our possessions, 

that shall tVie favour of, his patron by 
; , I^Uiug him for ’^uiditica which hs cai^ dud In 
, , will be> d**reatcd by Uia more daring 


panegyrist who enriches him with adscititious 
^ceilonce. Just praise js only a debt, but dut- 
tery is a present. The ackuowiedgment o/ 
those virtues on which conscience cougratulates 
us, is a tribute that we can at any time exact 
with confidence ; but the celebration of those 
which we only feign, or desire without any 
vigorous oiidfsiyours to attain them, is received 
as a coufession of sovereignty over regions tiev.dl 
conquered, as a favourable decision of disputa- 
ble claims, and is more welcome as it is more 
gratuitous. 

Advice is offensive^ not because it lays us 
open to unexpected regret, or convicts us of any 
fault which has escaped our notice, but because 
it shows us thbt we are known to others as 
well as to ourselves ; and the ollirious monitor 
is persecuted with hatred, not because his accu- 
sation is false, but because he assumes Uiat 
superiority which we are not willing to grant 
him, and has dared to detect what we desired to 
conceal. 

For* this reason advice is commonly ineffec/- 
tual. If those w,ho follow the call of their 
desires, without inquiry whither they are going, 
had deviated ignorautly fiom the paths of wis- 
dom, q|{d w’ere rushing upon dangers tinibreseen, 
toey would reiulUy listen to infonnation that 
recalls them from their errors, and catch the 
first alarm by wdiich d(‘struction or infamy is 
denounced. Few that wander in the wrong 
way n^stake it for the right ; they only find it 
more smooth and fiowery, and indulge their 
own choice rather than approve it: therefore 
few are persuaded to quit it by admonition or 
reproof, since it impresses no new conviction, 
nor coiifers any powers of action or resistance. 
Hi^that is gravely informed how soon profusion 
will annihilate his fortune, hears with little 
advantage wiiat he knew before, and catches at 
the next occasion of expense, because advice has 
no force to suppress his vanity.' lie that is 
told how certainly intemperance will hurry him 
to the grave, runs with his usual speed to a new 
course of luxury, beiumse his reason is not in- 
vigorated, nor bis appetite weakened. 

The mischief of flattery is, not that it per- 
suades any man that he is what ho is not, 
but, that it suppresses the influence of honest 
ambition, by raising an opinion that honour 
may be gained witiiout the toil of merit ; and 
^e benefit of advice arises commonly, not fi*om 
any new light imparted to the mind, but from 
the discovery which, It aflbeds of the public 
suffrages. He that could withstand conscience 
is frighted at tnfiuny, and shame prevails when 
reason was defeated. 

As we all know our own faults, and know 
them rbrnmonly with many aggravations which 
human perspicacity cannot discover, there is 
peihaps, no man, however hardened by impu 
delude or dissipated by levity^ shdtored by bypo^ 
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erisy or blasted by disgrace, who dors not in- 
ti iid some time, to review his conduct, and to 
i^egulate the remainder of his life by the laws of 
virtue. New temptations indeed attack him, 
new. invitations are oiferod by pleasure and in- 
terest, and the hour of rctbrmation is always 
delayed; every delay gives vice another oppor- 
tunity of fortifying itself by Ivabit; and the 
change of manners, though sincerely intended 
and rationally planned, is referred to the time 
when some craving passion shall bo l‘ully grati- 
fied, or some powerful allurement cease its im- 
portunity. 

Thus procrastination is accumulated on pro- 
crastination, aii<l one impediment succeeds 
another, till age shatters our resolution, or 
death fnterceprs the project of amendment. 
Such ib ifflcu tiie end of salutary purposes, after 
they have Itaig delighted the imagination, and 
appeased that disquiet which every mind feels 
fj-oin known mi.sconduct, when the attention Is 
not diverted by business or by pleasure. 

Nothing surely can be more uiiworthjr of a 
reasonable nature, than to continue in a state so 
opposite to real happiness, as that all the peace 
of solitude, and felicity of meditation, must arise 
from re-solutions of forsaking it. Yet Ihiii^orld 
will often alTuid examples of men, who pass 
months and years in a continual war with their 
own coTivic'tiuiis, and are daily dragged by habit, 
or betrayed by passion, into practices which 
they closed and opened their eyes wiljn, pur- 
pf»ses to avoid j purposes which though settled 
on conviction, the first impulse of momcutai’y 
desire totally overthrows. 

The iuilnciice of custom is indeed such, that 
to conquer it will raquire tire utmost efforts of 
fortitude and virtue; nor can I tliinU any tpen 
more worthy of veneration and renown than 
those who have burst the shackles of luibitual 
vice. This vict<»vy, however, has difTerCnt de- 
grees of glory as of difficulty ; it is more heroic 
as the objtH*t8 of guilty gratification are more 
familiar, and the recurrence of solicitation more 
frequeBt. He that, from experience of the folly 
of ambition, resigns his offices, may set himself 
free at once from temptation to squander his 
life in courts, becatise he caimot regain his for- 
mer station. He who is enslaved by an amor- 
ous passion, may quit hie tyrant in disgust, and 
abstmee will, without the help of reason, over- 
001 nc by degrees the desira of retnrning. But 
those appetites to which every place affords their 
pi* 0 |W)r object, and which require no preparatory 
measures or gradual advances, are move tenaci- 
ously adhesive ; the wish is so near the enjoy, 
inent, that compliance often precedes considera- 
tion ; and, before the powers of reason can l>e 
sum molted, the time lor employing them is 
oast. 

ludolence is, therefore, one of the vices from 
which tliose whom if once infects are seldom 


j reformed. Evci^ other species of luxury ©per- 
j ates upon some appetite that is quitkly satiated, 
and requires some concurrence of art V*r acci- 
dent which every place w'lU not supply ; but the 
desira of ease acts equally at all hours, and the 
I longer it is indulged is the more increased, I'o 
do nothing is in every man'*8 power; we can 
never want an opportunity of omitting duties. 
The lapse to indolence is soft and imperceptible, 
because it is only a mere ccasathHi of activity; 
but the retuni to diligence is difficult, be<*ause 
it implies a change from rest to motion, from 
privation to reality. . 

0 FaeWs descensus Aferui: 

Noetesaiqua dics^fatet utrijunua JJitis ; 

Sed re oc,n e gtadum, superasque evudeie ad aurast 
Ilm opvlk, flic labor est. v i kg . 

The gatci of hell are open night and day ; 

Smootli the descent, and easy is the way ; 

But to return, and view the cbeorful skies *■ 

In this the task and mighty labour lies. 

DUYDMV. 

• "Of thiS vice, as of all others, every man who 
indulges it is eunscioiiR ; we all know our own 
state, if we could be induced to consider it; and 
it might perhaps be useful to the ixinquest of all 
tbase ensnarers of the mind, if, at ceitain stat- 
ed days,, life was reviewed. Many .things ne- 
cessary are omitted, because we vainly Imagine 
that they may he always performeil ; and what 
cannot be done without pain will for ever be 
delayed, if the time of doing it be left unsettled. 
No corruption is great but by long negligence, 
which can scarcely prevail in a mind regularly 
and frequently awakeniid by periodical remorse. 
He that thus breaks hia life into parts, will find 
in himself a desire to dirtinguish every stage of 
bis existence by some improvement, and delight 
himself with the approach of the day of recol- 
lection, as of the time which is to begin a new 
series of virtue and felicity. 


No. 156.*] Saturbay, Skpt. li, 1751. 

Nm-quam aliud nalura, uliud sapientia divH, 

Fur wisdom ever echoes nature's voice. 

EvE»y government, say the politicians, is per- 
petually degenerating towards corruption, from 
which it must br rescued at certain periods by 
the resus^'itation of its first priuoipies, and the 
re-cstublishinent of its original constitution. 
Evei-y animal body, according to the methodic 
physicians, is, by the predominance of some ex- 
uberant quality, continually deidining towai'ds 
disease and death, which must be obviated by a 
seavouable reduction of the peccant humour to 
the just equipoise which health requires. 

In the wjuie manner the studies of mankind^ 
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all at least whtdi, nut subject to rigorous 
demonstration, admit the iiiHueneoof fancy and 
^price, ai’c perpetually tending to error and 
oonfusion. Of the great 
mhieh the first spcculatlsts distiovered» the eim- 
.plicUy is, embarrassed by amhitioue additions, 
.0r the evidence obscured by inaccurate argu- 
mentation ; and as they descend from one suc- 
cession of writers to another, like light trans- 
mitted from room to room, they lose their 
strength and sjdendour, and fade at last in tot^ 
cvaiiescvuice. 

The systems of icarnlng therefore must be 
sometimes reviewed, comxdications analysed 
into principles, and knowledge diseiitanglf^ 
from ox>inion. It is not always possible, with- 
out a close inspection, to separate tliengeiiuine 
shoots of consequential reasoning, which grow 
out of some iirdical postulate, fi'om the brandies 
which art has engrafted on it. The accidental 
X>rescriptions of tuithovity, when time has pro- 
cured them veneration, are often contoimded 
with the laws of natui'e, and those rules oresup- 
posed coeval with reason, of which th9 first Hm 
cannot be discovered. 

<*rhici8m has sometimes permitted fancy 
dii'tfite the laws by which fancy ought to be re- 
straiiiedi, and fallacy to perplex the principles 
by which fallacy is to be detected ; her superin- 
tendence of others has betrayed her to negligence 
of herself ; and, like the ancient Scythians, by 
extending her conquests over distant regions, 
she has left her throne vacant to her slaves. 

Among the laws of which the desire of ex- 
tending authority, or ardour of promoting know- 
ledge, has prompted the prescription, all which 
wi'iters have received, had not the same' original 
right to qur regard. Some arc to be considered 
as fundamental and indispensable, others only as 
useful and convenient some as dictated by rea- 
son and necessity, other's as enacted by despotic 
antiquity ; some as invincibly supported by their 
conformity t(> tlie oi'der o€ nature gud operations 
of the Intellect; othci's as formed byac^udent, 
or instituted hj example^ and therefore al>yay« 
liable to dispute and' 4^teration« 

That many rules have been advanced without 
consulting nature or reason, we cannot but sus- 
pect, when we find U peremptorily decreed by 
the ancient miurteM, that only three ^ifeaking /wr- 
$(niagcs shoiM appear at onpo vpm the a law 
which, as the variety and intricacy of modern 
plays has made it Impoesible to ha qh^rved^ we 
now vijplate without ^ruple^ and, as exparionce 
preves, without inconyenienca* 

TSu» original of this pfecept was maTcdy acci- 
denlsi. Tragedy was a monody* stditary soiig 
in honour of Bacchus, intproved afterwards into 
s dialogue by the addition of another siieaker ; 
but the ancii^uts, renusmbering that the tragedy 
was Rt first prmiouiced only by one, durst not 1 
souw Uin«, venture bi^yond two; at last, when j 


custom and impunity had made them daring, 
they extended their liberty to the admission oi 
throo, but restrained themselves by a ci'itica 
edict from further exorbitance. . 

By what accident the number of acts was lir 
mited to five, 1 know not that any author hai 
informed us ; but certainly it is not determined 
by any necessity arising either from the naturs 
of action or propriety of exhibition. An act ii 
only the representation of such a imrt of the biisi* 
ness of the play as proceeds in an unbroken ten' 
or, or without any intei’mediate pause. Nothing 
is more evident than that of cvciy real, and by 
consequence of every dramatic action, the inter- 
vals may be more or fewer than five ; and in- 
deed the rule is ux'm the English stage every 
day broken in effect, without any other mischier 
than that which arisen I'rom an absurd endea- 
voiU‘ to observe it in appearance. Whenever 
the scene is sliifted the act ceases, since some 
time is necessarily supp4>sed to elapse while the 
persou.'^es of the drama change their place. 

With no gi'eater right to oui* obedience have 
tlic critics confiueil the dramatic action to a cer- 
tain number of hours. Probability requires that 
the time of action should approach somewhat 
nearly to that of exhibition, and those plays will 
always he thought most happily conducted which 
cmwd the greatest variety into the least space. 
But since it will frequently happen that some 
delusion roust be admitted, I know not where 
the limits of imagination can be fixed. It is 
rarely ^observed that minds, not prepossessed by 
mechanical criticism, feel any offence from the 
extension of the intervals between the acts ; nor 
can 1 conceive it absurd or impossible, that ho 
who am multiply three hours into twelve or 
twenty-four, might image with equal ease a 
greater number, 

1 know not whether he that professes to re- 
gard no other laws tlmn those of nature, will 
not be inclined t<^ receive tragi -comedy to his 
pnUectiou, whom, however generally condemn- 
ed, her own laurels have hitherto shaded from 
the fulminations of criticism. For what is there 
in the mingled drama which iiupartiid reason 
ean . condemn ? The connection of important 
with trivial incidents, since it is not only com- 
mon but perpetual in the world, may surely be 
allowed upon the stage, which*' pretends only to 
be the mirror of life. The impropriety of sup- 
pressing passions before we have raised them to 
the intended agitation, and of diverting the ex- 
pectioTi from an event which we keep suspend- 
ed only to raise It, may be speciously urged. But 
will not experience show this objection to be 
ratheiv subtile than just? Is it not certain that 
the tragic and comic affections have been moved 
alternately with equal force ; and that no plays 
have oftetier fillwl the eye with tears, and the 
bmtst with palpitation, than diose which ai‘s 
varicgHtfxi with interludes of mirth ? 
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I do not however think It safe to Judge of 
works of genius merely by the event. 'Jlie re- 
sistless vicissitudes of the heart, this alternate 
prevalence of merriment and solemnity, may 
sometimes be more properly ascribed to the vig- 
our of the writer than the justnesis of the/ de- 
sign : and, instead of vindicating tragi-comedy 
by the success of Shakspeare, we ought, per- 
haps, to pay new honours to that timiscendent 
and unbounded genius tliat could preside over 
the passions in sport ; who, to actuate the affec- 
tions, needed not the slow gradation of common 
means, but could fill the heart with instantane- 
ous jollity to sorrow, and vary our disposition as 
he changed his scenes. Perhaps the effects even 
of Shakspeare's poetry might have been yet 
greater, had he not counteracted bims^ ; and 
we might have been more interested in the dis- 
tresses of his heroes, had we not been so tre- 
guentiy diverted by the jokes of his buffoons. > 

There are other rules more fixed and obligat- 
ory. Jt is necessary that of every play the chief 
action should be single for, since a play repre- 
sents some transaction through its regular ma- 
turation to its final event, two actions equally 
important must Evidently constitute two plays. 

As the design of tragedy is to instruct hy mov- 
ing the passions, it must dlways liave a hero, a 
personage apparently and incontestably superior 
to the#eBt, upon whom the attention may be 
fixed, and the anxiety suspended* For though, 
of two persons opposing each Other with, equal 
abilities and equal virtue, the auditor will in- 
evitably, in time, choose his favourite $ yet, as 
that choice must be without any cogency of con- 
viction, the hopes or fears which it rfdsei will 
be faint and languid. Of two heroes acting in 
confederacy against a common enemy, the igr- 
tues or dangers will give little emotion, because 
each claims our concern with the same right, 
and the heart lies at rest between equal motives. 

It ought to be the first endeavoiir of a writm* 
to distinguish nature from custom ; or that 
which is established because it is right, from 
that which is right only because it is establish- 
ed ; that he may neither violate essential prin- 
ciples by a desire of novelty, nor debar himself 
from the attainment of beauties within his view, 
by a needless fear of breaking rules whiidi no 
literary dictator had authority to enact. 


Ko. 167.] Tuksuay, Sett. 17, 1761. 

— 'Oi Mit 

Viy'vtTtti 4 fii'yei rivirai ithtvtfu IIOM. 

Shame greatly hurts or groatly helps manltind. 

elphinston. 

TO THE HAMBLEH. 

Sir, 

Though one of yo*jr corra<4pbndent8 has pre- 
somad to mention with some contem]>t that pre- 


sence of attention, aad easiness of addross, which 
the polite have long agreed to celebrate and es- 
teem, yet I canfiot be persuaded to think them 
unworthy of regard or cultivation ; but am In- 
clined to believe that, as We seldom value right- 
ly what we have never known the misery of 
wanting, his judgment has been vitiated by his 
happiness ; and that a natural exuberance of as- 
surance has hindered him from discovering its 
excellence and use. 

This felicity, whether bestowed by constitu- 
tion, or obtained by early habitudes, I can scarce- 
ly contemplate without envy. I was bred under 
a man of learning in the country, who incul- 
cated nothing but the dignity of knowledge, and 
the happiness of virtue. By frequency of ad- 
monitiofi, and confidence of assertion, he pre- 
vailed upon me to believe, that the splendour of 
literature would always attract reverence, il not 
darkened by corruption. 1 therefore pursued 
my studies with incessant industry, and avoid- 
ed every thing which 1 had been taught to con- 
sider either as vicious or tending to vice, be 
cause I regarded guilt and reprooc^h as insepar- 
ably united, and thought a tainted reputation 
sthe greatest calamity. 

At the university, I found no reason for chang- 
ing ^my opinion t for though many among my 
fellow- students took the opportunity of a more 
! remiss discipline to gratify their pa:.»ions ; yet 
virtue preserved' her natural superiority, and 
those who ventured to neglect were not suffered 
to insult her. The ambition of petty accom- 
pliyhments found its way into the receptacles of 
learning, but was observed to seize commonly 
on those who cither neglected the sciences or 
could not attain them ; and 1 was therefore con- 
firmed in the doctrines of my old master, and 
thought nothing worthy of my care but the 
means of gaining or imparting knowledge. 

TWs purity of manners, and intenseness of 
application, soon extended my renown, a»id I 
was applaudeff, by thoiSe whose opinion 1 then 
thought unlikely to deceive me, as a young man 
that gave uncommon hopes of future eminence. 
My performances in time reached my native 
province, and relations congratulated them- 
selves upon the new lionours that were added 
to their family. 

I returned home covered with'academical lau- 
rels, and fraught with criticism and philosophy. 
The wit and the scholar excited curiosity, and 
my acquaintance was solicited by innumerable 
invitations. To please will always be the wish 
of benevolence, to be admired must be the eon- 
stant aim of ambition ; and I therefore t^nslder 
ed myself as about to receive the reward of my 
honest labours,, and to find the efiScacy of learn- 
ing and of virtue. 

The third day after my arrival 1 dined at the 
house of a gentleman who had summoned a mul- 
titude of his friends to the annda! eelehration of 
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lift weddf nji^> day. i set ftirtrard tvUh f^reat ex^ 
iiltatfon, and thouglu myself happy that I had 
HA opportunity of displaying my knowledge to 
to numerons an atsembly. I felt no tense o( 
my own in&uffieiency, till, going up ttairt to the 
dining-i'oom, 1 heard the mingled roar of oh< 
^treperous merriment. I was, however, di«- 
gaste<l rather than teirified, and went forward 
without dejection. The whole oompany rose at 
iny entran»« ; but when I saw to many eyes 
fixed at onvse upon me, 1 was blasted with a sud- 
den imbecility, 1 was quelled by some nameless 
}H>wer which I found impossible to be resisted. 
My sight was dazzled, my cheeks glowed, my 
perceptions were confounded ; I was barasseo 
by the multitude of eager salutations, and re- 
tunied the common civilities with hesitation 
and impropriety ; the sente'of my own blunders 
increased my confusion, and before the exchange 
of ceremonies allowed me to ait down, 1 was 
ready to sink under the oppression of surprise ; 
my voice grew weak, and my knees trembled. 

The assembly then resumed their places, and 
1 sat with my eyes fixed upon the ground. To 
the questions of curiosity, or the appeals of com- 
plaisance, 1 could seldom answer but with nega-«| 
tivc monosyllables, or professions of ignorance ; 
f<»r the subjects on which they conversed were 
such as iire seldom discussed in books, and were 
then’fore out of my range of knowledge. At 
length an old clergyman, who rightly coi^jcc- 
tured the rieasoti of my conciseness, relieved me 
by some questions about the present state of na- 
tural knowledge, and engaged me, by an appear- 
ance of doubt and opposition, in the explication 
and defence of the Newtonian philosophy. 

The consciousness of my own abilities roused 
me from depression, and long familiarity with 
my subject enabled me to discourse with ease 
and volubility ; but, however I might please 
myself, I found very little added by my demon- 
strations to the satisfaction of thecompauy ; and 
my antagonist, who kne^lr the latfrs of conversa- 
tion too well to detain their attention long »|K)n 
an unpleasing topic, after he had commct|ded 
my acuteness and comprOheusion, dismissed the 
controversy, and resigned me my former in- 
significance and perplexity. 

After dinner I received tpcm the ladies, who had 
heai*d that 1 was a ^w^t, an invitation to the tea- 
table. I congratulated ^ oppor- 

tunity to .scape from tlie company, whose gayety 
began to be tumultuous, and among whom seve- 
ral hiftts luid been dropped of the uwdeseness of 
ifruviTsitirs^ the folly of book4eaming, and the 
awkwMnms of scholars. To the ladies, thero^ 
forf , I flew, as to a refhge from clamour, insult 
tnd iniHiicity ; butt found my heart sink as 1 ap- 
preiu hed tbe;v apartment, and was again diseon- 
Wed by xhe cereatoniea of entrance, mi tsdn- 
, miiuied by the necessUy of encountering SO many 
'%«« atonoe. 


When I sat down I considered that something 
pretty was always said to ladies, and resolved to 
recover my credit by some elegant obseiwation or 
graceful compliment. I applii^l myself to the 
recollection of all that I had road or hoard 
praise of beauty, and endeavoured to accommo- 
date some classical compliment to the present 
occasion. 1 sunk into profound meditation, re- 
volved the characters of the heroines of old, con- 
sidered whatever the poets have sung in their 
praise, and, after having borrowed and invented, 
chosen and rejected, a thousand sentiments, 
which, if 1 had uttered them, would not have 
been understood, 1 was awakened from my 
dream of learned gallantry by the servant who 
distributed the ten. 

There are nut many situations more incessant- 
ly uneasy than that in which the man is placed 
who Is watching an opportunity to speak, with- 
out courage to take it when it is offered, and 
who, though he resolves to give a specimen of his 
abilities, always finds some reason or other for 
delaying it to the next minute. I was ashamed 
of silence, yet could find nothing to say of ele- 
gance or importance equal to my wishes. The 
ladies, afraid of my learning, thought themselves 
not qualified to propose any subject of prattle to 
a man so famous for dispute, and there was no- 
thing on either side but impatience and vexation. 

In this conflict of shame, as I was re^sem- 
bling my scattered sentiments, and, resolving to 
force pay imagination to some sprightly sally, 
had just found a very happy compliment, by too 
much attention to my own naeditations, 1 suf- 
fered the saucer to drop from ray hand. Tha 
cup was broken, the Inp-dog was scalded, a bro- 
caded petticoat w'as stained, and the whole os- 
seiqpbly wa« thrown into disorder. I now con- 
sidered ail hopes of reputation as at an end, and 
while they were consoling and assisting one 
anotlier, stol x away iu silence. 

'J'he misadventures of this unhappy day are 
not yet at an end ; 1 am afraid of meeting the 
meatiest of them that triumphed over me in this 
state of stupidity and contempt, and feel tha 
same ten-ors encroaching upon my heart at tha 
sight of those W'ho have once impressefl them. 
Shame^ above uuy other passion, propagates it- 
self. \ Before those who have seen me confused, 
I never appear without new confusion ; and the 
remembrance of the weakness which 1 formerly 
discovered, hinders me from acting or speaking 
with my natural force. 

But is this misery, Mr. llambler, never to 
cease ? Have I spent my life in study only to 
become the sport of the ignorant, and debarred 
myself from all the common enjoyments of 
youth to collect Ideas which must sleep in si- 
lence, and form opinions which I must not di- 
vulge?" Inform me, dear Sh, by wbat means 1 
may rescue my faculties from these shackles of 
cowordicer bow I may rise to a level with my 
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I^Uow-beiiiga* roeal myself fronii this lan(|pior of 
involuntary subjoction to the free exertion of my 
inieliecta, and add to the ^ower of reasoning the 
liberty of speech. 

p lam, Sir, &c. ' 

VaaacuNnuLus* 


No. 158.] SATURDAr, Seft. 81, 1751. ' 

Gramnuttici certant, ei adhuc sub iudiee Us esi. 

uoa. 

* Critics yet controi. 

And of their vain dbx>utut£s find no end. 

Flt)LXCt8. 

Criticism, though dignified fr*om the earliest 
ages by the laliours of men eminent for know- 
ledge and sagacity, and, since the revival of po- 
lite literature, the favourite study of European 
scholars, htis not yet attained the certainty and 
stability of science. The rules hitherto received 
are seldom drawn from any settled principle or 
self-evident postulate, or adapted to the natural 
and invariable oonstitution of things ; but will 
be found, upon examination, the arbitrary 
e<licts of legislators, authorised only by theni- 
selvea, who, out of various means by which the 
same end may he attained, selected such os hap- 
pened to occur to their own reilection, and then, 
by a law which idleness and timidity were too 
willing to obey, prohibited new exj[H;|;lments of 
wit, restrained fancy from the indulgence of 
Imr innate inclination to hazard and adventure, 
and condemned all future llights of genius to 
pui*sue the path of the Meonian eagle. 

This authority may be more justly opposed, 


oustomed to accurate inspection, were easily 
dazzled by glaring ideas, they applied themselm 
to instruct, rather by short sentences and stiik^ 
iitg thoughts, than by i*egular argumeutatinn I 
and, finding attention more successfully excited 
by sudden sallies And unexpected exclamations, 
than by the more artfiil aiid placid beauties of 
methodical deduction, they, loosed their getiius 
to its own course, passed from one sentiment to 
another wjithout expressing the intmnediate 
ideas, and: roved at large over the ideal world 
with such lightness and agility, that Uieir l(>ot« 
steps are scarcely to he traced* 

From this accidental peculiarity of the an- 
cient writers, the critics deduce the rules of 
lyric poetry, which they have set free from all 
the lawi^by which other compositions are con- 
finpxl, and allow to neglect the niceties of tran- 
sition, to start into remote digressions, and to 
wander without restraint from one scene of 
imagery to another. 

A writer of later times has, by the vivacity 
of his essay's, reconciled mankind to the same 
licentiousness in short dissertations; and ho 
therefore who wants skill to form a plan, or 
sdlj^gence to pursue it, needs only entitle his 
performance an essay, to acquire the right of 
heaping together the collections of half his life, 
without order, coherence, or propriety. 

In writing, os in life, faults are endui ed without 
disgust when they are associated with transcen- 
dent merit, and may be sometimes recommended 
to weak judgments by the lustre which they 
obtained from their union with excellence ; but 
it is the business of those who presume to su- 
perintend the taste or ^morals of mankind, to 


os it is nppai’cntly derived from them whom ^parate delusive combinations, and distinguish 
they endeavour to control ; for we owe few;,of mat which may be praised from that which con 
the rules .of writing to the acuteness of critics, only be excused. As vices never promote hap- 
who have generally no other merit tluui that, ptnem, thoiugh, when overpowered by more 
having read the works of great authoi's with at- active and more numerous virtues, they cannot 
tention, they have observed the aiT.angemiUii of totally destroy it ; so confusion and irregularity 
their mutter, or the graces of their expression, produces no bdluty, th&ugh they cannot always 
and then expected honour and reverence for obstruct the brightness of genius an<l learning. 
pre<;ept8 which they never could have invented j To proofed from one truth to another, and con- 
so thav practice has inti'oduccd rules, rather nect distant propositions by regular conse- 
tlian rules have directed practice. quences, is the gi-eat prerogative of man. I»- 

For tMN reason the laws of every species of I* dependent and uncomiccted sentiments fiashing 
writing have been settled Jby tlie ideas Of him upon the mind in quick succession, may, for a 
who fii-st raised it to reputation, without iri- time, delight by their novelty ; but they diiTer 
quiry whether his performances were net yet from systematical reasoning, as single notes' 
susceptible of improvement. The excellences from hwmony, as glances of lightning from the 
and faults of C/clebrated writem have been radiance of the sun. 

equally recommended to posterity j and, so far Wlien rules are thus drawn, rather from pre- 
has blind ivverence prevailed, that oven the cedents than reason, there is danger not only 
number of their bool^ has been thought worthy from the faults of im autltor, but from the errors 
of imitation. of those who criticise his works; since they 

The imagination of the fii‘st authors of lyric may often mislead their pupils by Ihlse repre- 
poetry was vehement aitd rapid, and ihsir know- sentations, as the CiceroniaxHt' of the sixteenth 
ledge various and extensive. Eiviug In an age century were betrayed into 'harhaiasms by ooi<* 
when science h<id been little cultfviiied, and rupt copies of their darling writer, 
when the minds of their auditoivi, not being iwj- It is establiSbed at present, that the proemial 
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lltiiM of a poeittt in which ^he f?en©iul is 

pro/midf naust be of gJittw an*i emWlwb- 
t»mu \<‘ The first Juh» of Pafadiae toot*” 
aay« Adfilsbn* « are perhaps a*ji pbvin, aiuiple, 
'^•nd uoadonwd, as any of the whtdo poem ; in 
which partieulftt the anther has eonfiirmed 
ibimself to the eaainpie of Homer, hud the pr<s- 
eopt of Horace.” 

This observatSoo seems te hare heen made hy 
an implicit adoption of Uie ocmim^ opihion, 
without consideration either of ^ precept 
w example. Had Horace been ooiiauited, he 
would have been fimnd to direct only what 
should be eompriaed to the proposition, not how 
It abenld be expressed; and to Ime commended 
Homer in oppooition to o meaner }>oet, nut tor 
the gradual elevation: of hie iHciion, bite the ju- 
dicious expansion of his plan ; for displaying 
iinpremlsed ovents, not for producing unexpeei- 
ad elegances s 

— .fpeeieto define nUraeuta promt* 

AnUphai^t dSpyitonjfde et ctup Cjfclopo CAarMhdim, 

* 

But dead of Smphehe breolcs to light, 

And pouiv his specious mtoioles to sight ; 

Antiphases his hideous feast demurs, v 

Cbax^dii bsil6>.aad Bolyphemns roars. 

If the exordial verses of Homer be compared 
with the rest of the poem, they wUl not appear 
remarkable fbr plainness or idinplicity, but 
rather eminently bdomed and illumineted ; 

pM bviw Mmb'o srith^strsii, U pAhm osUA 
i)rd T^nt htw svsjJidjlhi Isif rr 
rS'Sf Aditot leW iyvar 
II«AAA h vkr» ir«(h* s«vA 

*AilwfUvot ^ Of ^ Hrr» irtUfm* 

*A^X* dr irKftiff lifOtef 

AvtSv ykf iXMrr 

WArMf, ;d aosA APSh An^/tnw *Hah«s 

owMef UrT$f/M if>st* 

TS» iftilkp ^yt^'AAit thfuiu ifpuiu 


' The intent of the Introduction ia to raise ex-* 
pcetHtiun and suspeiid it; something therefore 
• mUMt be discovered, and something concealed ; 
and the poet, whiJe the fertility of his invention 
' is yet iinknowa, may properly recommend hii)tU| 
^ self 1 ^ the grace of his Jotigunge. 

He that reveals too much, or promises too 
little; he that never irntates the intdlectiufl 
’ appetite, or that Immediately satiates it, equally 
j defeats his own purpose. Jt is neceasary to 
t the pleasure of the reader, that the events 
; should not be antic! {Kited ; and how then can 
j his attention be invited, but by grandeur of ex- 
I prevsion? 

j No. 169.*) XuESDAT, SxpT. S4<, 1761. 

Smt i>erba et f<oe€S, quiifus hufte Icn^te iioUrctn 
Possis et mognatn morfti tUpomre pai-tcm. iior. 

!!%« power of words, and soothiug sonads, appeaso 
71i{^ raging pain, and lessen the disrose. v aan e is. 

V 

4* 

Tab imliecillty with which Verccundulus com- 
plains that tlie presence of a numerous assembly 
freezes bis faculties* is particular] y incident to 
the studious part of mankind, whose education 
necessarily secludes them in their earlier years 
from mingled converse, till, at their dismission 
from schools and academicH, they plunge at once 
Into the ^lult of the world, nud coming forth 
from the gloom of solitude, are overpowered by 
the Vl^e of public Ufe. 

It is perhaps kindly prm Mled by nature, that, 
os the featbdrs and strength of a bird gi'ow 
togetheiTy and her wings are not com{deteti till 
the is abJe to fiy, so some pnipuitiou should be 
pij^rved in Ute human kind hetwc»>n jmlg- 
ment and courage; the precipitation of inex- 
peHence ia therefore res(ra|ped by shame, and 
we remain shackled by timidity till W'e have 
learned to spesk and. act with propi'iety. 

I believe few can review the days of their 
youth without recoUectiug temptations wliich 


The mmf^t wfsdpm,^ vattbms arts renovmM, 
long exerdsedhk woos^ 6 ^j«ei resound; 

Who, when Hs arma had wtoaght the destined fall 
Of sacred Troy, and rased bet beai^a-buiit wall, 
Wandering itOm cHma to diihe, observant stray**]^ 
Their manners noted, and, theh' stated savvey'd : 

On stomy sem nnnomM^ toU# he boce, 

Safe with, bis fisenda hh natal shore. 

Vain tollal dated to prey 

On hards ilevoted to god ef day : 

Tte tindiefiva doomed tiieai, never iniwe 
r4ii I men, nnbMdl th.;tbnch thatWaidl shore. 

O stinlrh sOuio portion theJtf ''acts 'fioto fide, 

Stoiai aikd«b:a«r wo^mlam* , ' ' ro'ra. 

^ and {imposition of 

m Eneid ajg4ty and magrtifScence 

bet onen ta,’ WjfoatUd . even in the j^try of 


shame rather thou yirtuc enabled them to resi.«.t; 
and opitiiona which, however errouifious in tlicir 
principles and dangerous in their consequences, 
they Wve panb'd to advance at the jliazard of 
contempt and hatred# when they found them- 
eelvealrresistlMy depressed by a huiguid anxiety, 
which seized them at the moment of utleniucc, 
and still gathered strength from their endeavours 
to resist it. 

Jt generally happens that Assurance keeps an 
even pace vith ability ; and the fear of iniscar- 
Hatr, which Iduders our first attempts, is 
gradually dissipated as our shill advances h)- 
wards icertainty of success. I’liat bashfulness, 
tlierofore, which prevents disgrace, that short 
and temporary shame which ^;urcs us front 
the dhiiger of lasting reproach, caimot be pi*«* 
perSy among our misfortunes. 
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Bashfuln«si!i) however it: may incommotle for | 
a moment^ scarcely ever produces evils of long 
coiitiuuaocc ; it may the cheeky flutter in 
the heart, deject the eyea, and enchain the 
tongue, but its mischiefs soon pass off without 
remembi'ance* It may sometimes exclude 
pleasure, but seldom opens any avenue to sor- 
row or remorse. It is oHSen'ed somewhere, 
that few have reperUed <f iumngfwhome to 

To excite opposition, and inflame malevo* 
lence, is the unhappy privilege of courage made 
arrogant by consciousness of strength. No man 
fliids in himself any inclination to attack or op- 
pose him who confesses his superloi’ity by Muddl- 
ing ill bis presence. Qualities*exerted with ap- 
parent fcarfulness i^iceivc applaud from every 
voice, and support from every hand. Difll- 
deiu e may che^ resolution and ohsUuict per- 
Ibrniaitoe, hut compensates Us embarrassments 
by more important advantages: it conciliates the 
proud, and softens the severe, averts envy from 
i'xncllejice, and censure from miscarriage. 

It may Indeed happen that knowledge and 
virtue remain too long congealed by this frigo- 
I'illc power, os the principles of vegetation are 
sometimes ohatructed by lingering frosts. Ile^ 
that eritcVs late into a public station, though 
with all the abilitiw I’equisite to the diseliarge 
of his duty, will find his powers at first im- 
jwded by a timidity which he himself knows to 
be vicious, and must struggle long against de- 
jection and i^eJoctancc, before heuWius the full 
conimand of liis oivii attention, and Adds the 
gracefulness of case to the dignity of merit. 

l<\ir this disease of the mind I know not 
whHhcr any remedies of much eflicacy can be 
found. To advise a mau unaccustomed m the 
ryes of muUitades to mount a tribun.il without 
perturbation, to tell him whose life was ptisseil 
in the shades of contemplation/ that he must 
not he disconcerted or jierplcxed iu receiving 
and returning the compliments of a splendid 
assembly, is to advise an inbabltiint of Bra:£ll or 
Sumatra imt to shiver at an English wduter,, or 
him wh<fhas always lived upon a plain to look 
uiMia a precipice without emotion. It ,is to sup- 
pose custom instantaneously controllable by 
reason, and to endeavour to communicate, by 
precept, that which only time and habit can be. 
stow. 

He tliat hopes by philosophy and contempla- 
tion alone to fortifjy himself against that awe 
which all, at their first appearance on the stage 
of life, must feel from the spectators;, wiD, at 
the hour of need, he mocked by his resMution ; 
and J doubt w^hethcr the preservatives which 
Bbito relates Alciblades to have received from 
Socrates, when he was about to speak in public, 
piYived sutficient to secure him fbom the power- 
ful fascination. 

Yet, ad the effects of' time may hy.art aiid in- 
dustry be accelerated or retarded^ it canpot W 
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improper to consldei* how this troublesome in* 
stinct may be opposed when it exceeds its Just 
proportion and, instead Of repressing petulance! 
and temerity, silences ^oqiiehce, and debilitatcn 
force; since, though it cannot be hoped that 
anxiety should be immediately dissipated, it 
may he at least somewhiat abated ; and the 
passions will oiierate With less violence when 
Heaton rises against them, than while she either 
slumbers in neutrality, or, mistaking her in- 
terest, lends them her assistance. 

No cause more .frequently produces hashful- 
ness than too high an opinion of our own im- 
portance. He that imagines an assembly filled 
^ith his merit, panting with expectation, and 
hnsbed with attention, easily terrifies himself 
with tj^e dread of disappointing them, and 
strains his imagination in pursuit of something 
that may vindicate the veracity of fame, and 
show that his reputation was not gained by 
chance. lie considers, that what he shall say 
or do will never he forgotten ; that renown or 
infamy is suspended upon every syllable, and 
that notiiing ought to fall from him which will 
not bear the test of time. Under such solici- 
tude, who can wonder that the mind is over- 
whelmed, and, by struggUi^ with attempts 
above hei* strength, quickly sinus into hmguish- 
I meut and despondency ! 

The most useful medicines are often unpleas- 
ing to the taste. Those who are oppressed by 
their own reputation, will, perhaps, not be 
comforted by hearing that their cares are unne- 
cessary. But the truth is, that no man is 
much regarded by the rest of the world. He 
that considers how little he dwells upon the 
condition of otliers, wHl leatn how little the at- 
tention of otliers is attracted by himself. 'VVhils 
we see multitudes passing before us, of whom, 
perhaps, not one appears to deserve our notice, 
or excite our sympathy, we should remember, 
tliat we likewise are lost in the same thrdiig;. 
that the eye which happens to glance upon us' is 
turned In a moment on him that follows ns; 
and that the utmost which we ean reasonably 
hope or fear is, to fill a vacant hour with prat- 
tle, and be tbrgotten. 


No. 160.] Satuxuay, San. S8, 1751, 

Mtr A’c coneenit vrsit* j o v. 

Beasts of each kind their fellows space ; 

Beat lives iu amity with bsar. 

*‘ThIc world,"’ says Locii^ people 
sot#’* A» in the general prod by. 
the superflfiities of sofiie, of 

others, no man needs fo stand wafitof 

employment; so jf^htions 

of abiUty, and eiidleas varjef^ bf atud^ and in- 
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. no employment cen Ve vacant forewent alignments . persuatlons could «v^ ,OTer* 

. of a . man qualified to discharge it< come# 

, Suck is prokakly tke natural/^tate of tbe mil* Amoti^ ikose with whom ' tUjue and in]ter> 

! but it is so much deformed by intm^t course haye znadr^Jii!^liM!> '^e feel ouruffec* 

passion^ that the benedt of his adaptation of tlons divided in prioportions without 

S en to thin^ is not always perceived. Tii much regaivl toT mm!<^ or Inteilefitual merit. 

Uy qr indigence of those who set their services £veiy man knows smno wi^ heieannot Induce 
h eale, inclines them to h<»ast of qualideations himself to trust) though he has no reason tosus- 
t^hieh they do not possess, and attempt business pect that they would betray him ; those, fo whom 
which they do not understand ; and tliey who he cannot complain, thougkjhef'lierer observed 
have, the power of assigning others the task of them to want compassi<^ those in whose pro- 
fife, are s^dipm lumest qr e<d"dum happy in their seuce he never can be ga^ though excited by in- 
hominations. Patrons are c^rupted by avarjce vitatlous to mirth and freedom ; and those from 
rheated by credulity, or overpowered by resist* whom he cannot^be content to receive instnic- 
i»*ss solicitation. They are sometimes too strongly' i^en, though they never Insulted his ignorauct 
hiduenced by honest prejudices of friendship, or by contempt or ostentation* 
the prevalence of virtuous oompassionP Pot) That much regard Is to be had to those in- 
whatever oool reason may direct, it is not easy stincts of kindness and disUhe, or that r(*ason 
for a man of tender and scrupulous goodness t should blindly follow them, I mn far fnim in- 
ovet'look the immediate ciFectof his own actions, tending to inculcate : It ‘Is very certain, that by 
by turning his eyes upon remoter consequences, indulgence we may give tliem strength which 
and to do that which must give present pain, for they have not from nature ; and almost every 
the sake of obviating evil yet unfelt) or securing example of ingratitude and treachery proves, 
advantage in time to come. What is <ft8tant is that by obeying them we may commit our hap- 
in itself obscure, and, when we have no wish to pipess to those who are very unworthy of so 
see it) easily escapes our notice) or takes such a jigreat a trust. But it may deserve Jo be re- 
form as desire .o|l|hi Agination bestows upon it. marked, tliat since few contend much with their 

Every man might, for the same reason, in (he inclinations) it is generally vain to solicit the 
multitudes that swarm about hiih) iind some good-will of those whom we perceive thus iuvo- 
kindred mind with wliich he oodlil unite in con* luntarily alienated from us ; neither knowledge 
iidence and friendship ; yei we see many strag- nor virtue wUi reconcile antipathy ; and though 
glitjg single about the woi^d, unhappy for want olhclou^ess may for a time be admitted, and 
of an iissociate, dtid pining with the necessity of diligence applauded, they will at last be dismissed 
coniinitigthqjir sentiments to their own bosoms, with coMnesS) or discouraged by neglect* 
T^^s^liDEAmveDience arises, in like manner, Some have Indeed an occult power of stealing 
of the will against the under- upon the alfeotions, of exciting universal bene vo- 
stadimbig* It is not often difficult to find a suit- lence, and disposiiig every heart to fondness and 
able companion, if everjir man would be Cfmtent frieryisdiip. |[dt this is a felicity granted only 
with such as he Is qualified to piease. But if to the favourite of nature. The greater part of 
va?l!|ty tempts him to forsake his rank, and post mankind find a differentreceptibn fium different 
liituftelfampng those with whom no/iommon in- dispositions ; they sometimes obtain unexpected 
terest or inutual pleasure can ever i^te him, he caresses from those whom they never flattered 
must always lire in a stato of unSbeial separa- with uncommon regard, and souetipiSB exhaust 
tioii, wi thout tenderness and withoitl^|rust. all their arts of pleasing witlmtit ^ To these 
There are many i»n|nrea which nev^ ajp* 1 5s necesssary to look round, kn4 aittampt every 
proach wUkiii a cefetiidn*dlstoxk>Ai ^ breast in which they find viri^ Mfilcient for 

when any irfegaWm^ve impels iiunntcr^^ the foundation of friendship; ^ter into the 
coihtoct) sisem to start back fi^ ?rowd, and try whom (dmnbe will offer to their 

some inviiicible repulsion. There M ImeTs notice, tIU they fix on some tetoper congenial to 
which Immodia^y cohere whiter pome heir own, as the magnet rotlOd in the dust col- 
in to the reach of mutu^ attih^d^, ,a^ , wltb lects the fragments of kindred metal from a 
very littlb frrmaitty of preparq^m^i^e inti- thousand pgrti4^ of o^Ur substances, 
mutely as soon os they nieeh Ej|W|iiai!, Whom fiyery man mUst hqve remarked the facility 
eifkw|Hisines8 or cikiHks^ty at large with whibh the khMness 6t b^ierB is sOidetimes 

iqtq world) wlU lacqll^ kiiany Insta^^ gaiii^ by thepe to he never could have 
f^nessaUd dl^Jke, whidk havg ftreed th#i * raptofted his thim, We ai*e, by W oomipationib 
sdvm upon him wlthoiaft thq edmwtfoh, and habits of life, dWided '^ost into 

ludiltoeht of dhpcoHioiia to adme llitd ^ectofi, which regard one another, for 

; ^id others, when hocodld insigu tfo reaboU for \ with scorn and maUgi^ty, Each 

^ W FAtoi’fiuco, or none adequate . tktoe of the kutoan race kks desires, 

of . influqnoe tl^ '^ateto^ In- and conversationi yexationis and meiTb 

*'*• miUd^ n© foeht, pc«q||iw f 0 Itself i Wres which anothd 
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cAHTiot feel; p^eagaree vi^hieh he cannot iwirtake ; 
and modes of expressinjf every sensation which 
ho cannot understand. That frolic which 
Bhahes one man wHh lan^tcr, wI)T eonrulse 
another with indignation ; the ^tralnW jocular^ 
ity which in one place obtains treats and paWon« 
age, would in another be ^eard with indifler- 
ence, and in a third with abhorrence. 

To raise esteem we must beoedt others, to 
procure love we must please them. Aristotle 
observes, that old men do not readily form 
^ friendships, because they are not easily suscepti- 
ble of pleasure. He that can oonti'ibute to the 
hilarity of the vacant hour, or partake with 
equal gust the favourite amusement ; he whose 
mind is employed on the same objects, and who 
therefore never harasses the understanding with 
unaccustomed idesss, will be wq|ponaed with ar- 
dotu', and left wtth regret, unless ho destroys 
thoh^e recommendations by finidts with which 
peace and security cannot consist* 

It were happy, if In forming friendships, vir- 
tue could concur witii jdeasure ; hut the gi‘eatest 
part of Imman gratifications approach so nearly 
to vice, that few who make the delight of others 
their rule of ccmduct, can avoid disingenuous' 
compliances ; yet certainly he that suffers him- 
self to be dri%’en or allured firom virtue, mistakes 
his own interest, since he gains succour hy 
means for which his friend, If ever he becomes 
wise, must si’orn him, und for wliioii at last he 
must scorn hijnself. « 


No. 161 .] TufisnAv, Oct. 1 , 1731 . 

ym^ ytHUt meti UOltf. 

O 

Fr.*)!! ai the leaves'that quiver on the sprays, 

liikc them tnad fioyrishea, like them decays^ 

MR. RAMBLER. 

Sia, 

You have formerly observed that curiosity often 
terminates in barren knowledge, and that the 
mind is prompted to sttuly and inquiry rather 
by the uneasiness of' ignorance than the hope of 
profit. ' Nothing can be of less impdrtanee to 
any present interest, than fortune of those 
who have been long lost In the gray^ and from 
whom nothing now^.c^n be hoped or feared. 
Yet, to rouse the teal of a true <mt*^ary, little 
more U necessary than iq mentlqin name 
which mankind hnwe. comiplred to.fotfet; he 
will make his way to Remote qceM of action 
through obscurity and ccmtradiction, os TnHy 
sought amidst bushes and brambles the tomb of 
Archimedes. 

U is not easy to discover how ft concerns him 
that gathers the produce^ or receives the rent of 
an estate, to know throiigh what families Iho 
land has j^sed, whd hi registered in the Con.» 


queror's survey as its possessor, hbw often It has 
been forfeited by treai^, or how often sold by 
prodigality. The power or wealth of the p?re- 
sent inhabitants of a country cannot be much 
ineSraesed by an inquiry after the names of those 
barbarians, who destroyed one axtothCr twenty 
centuries ago, in contests for the shelter ofmooUst 
or convenience of pasturage. Yet we fiSe that 
no man can be at rest in the enjoyment of a new 
purchase, till he has learned the history of his 
grounds from the ancient inhabitants of the pa- 
, risb, and that no nation omits to record the ac- 
tions of their ancestors, however bloody, savage, 
and rapacious. 

The some disposition, as difierent opportuni- 
ties call it forth, discovers itself in great or little 
things. ’ I have always thought it unworthy of 
a wise man to slumber in total inactivity, only 
because he happens to have no employment equal 
to his ambition or genius ; it is therefore my 
custonr^to apply my attention hi the objects be< 
fore me ; and as I cannot think anyplace wholly 
unworthy of notice that afibrds a habitation to 
a nian o? letters, I have collected the history and 
antiquities of the several garrets in which 1 have 
resided. 

Quantulacunque estis, vqs ego Sagna voco. 

Haw small to others, but how great to me. 

Many of these nan^atives my industry has 
been able to extend to a considerable length ; but 
the woman with whom I now lodge has lived 
only eighteen months in the house, and can give 
no accouiU of its ancient revolutions ; the plas- 
terer having, , at her entrance, obliterated, by his 
white-wasli, ,all the, smoky memorials which 
former tenfinta had left upon the ceiling, and 
perlmps drawn the veil of oblivion over politi- 
cians, philosophers, and poets. 

When I first cheapened my lodgings, the land- 
lady told m^, that she hoped X was not an author, 
for the lodgers on the first fioor. bad stipulated 
that the tippar roomt/ should not be occupied by 
a noisy trade. 1 very readily promised to give 
no disturbance to her family, and soon despatched 
a bargain on the usual terms. 

1 had not slept many nights in my new apart- 
ment before I began to inquire my prede- 
oesaai^, and ibund my landlady, whose imagina- 
tion is filled chiefly with her own afiairs, very 
j^ady to give me information. 

Quriosity, like all other desires, produces pain 
as weQ as pleasure. Before she began her nar- 
rative, 1 had heated my head with expectations 
of adventures and discoveries, of degauee in dis-^ 
guise, and learning in distress; and vdas sonae- '^ 
wha| mortified when I heard that the first ten* 
ant was a tailor, of whom nothing was 
bered but that he complained df his. room 
want of light and, alter liaving lodged Ih It a * 
■ month* qnd paid only a week’s rent, pawified a 
piece of cloth whl^ he was trusted 
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and was fvrnod fco malce a precipUato re- I which tJws woihan did notujaderatand. In^wo 
treat fVom this ^^uarter of the town, j days ho ht'ought a great box of books, took pos- 

The next woe a young woman newly arrirod ' session of his room and lived very inolTeiisively, 
ibm the country, who lived for five weeks , except he frequently disturbed the inhabl . 

great regularityj and heeante by frequpnt tants of wb next floor by unseasonable noises. 
Aat» very much the favourite of the family, ! He was generally in bed at noon; but ftom 
received visits so frequently IVom a evening to midnight be sometimes talked aloud 
tousin in Cheapside, that she brought the re- j With gi'eat vehemence, sometimes stamped as in 
Mutation of the house Into danger, and was rage, sometimes threw down his poker, then 
therefore dismissed with good advice. clatter^ his chairs, tlien sat down hi deep 

Xhe^room then stood emp^ for a fortnight ; | thought, jjid again burst out Into loud vocifera- 
ir y landlady began to think that she had judged tiuns ; sometimes he would sigh as oppressed 
hardly, and often widied for sack another lodg- with misefy, and sometimes shake with Con- 
or. At last, an elderly tn oo of a grave aspect^ vulsive laughter* When he encountered any of 
read the bill, and bargained for the room at the the ikmiJy, he gave way or bowed, but rarely 


Very first price that was asked. He lived in 
close retirement, seldom went out till evening, 
and then returned early, sometimes cheerful, 
and at other times dejected* It was remark^ 
able, that whatever he purchiifsed, he never had 
smell money in his pocket ; and, thoi^h cool 
and temperate on other occasions, was always 
vehement and stormy till he received hi%change. 
He paid hfs rent with great exactness, and sel^ 


spoke, except that as he went up stairs he often 
repeated, 

' * 0 ^ v«/«. 

This habitant fh* aerial regions boast : 

hard mords, to whidi his neighbours listened 
so often that they learned them without under- 
standing them. What was his emplo^'rnent she 
dom failed once a week to requite my landlady's I did not venture to ask him, but at last heard a 
civility with a supper. At last, such is the fate rprinter*s boy inquire for the author, 
of human felicity, the house was alarmed at My landlady was very often advised to be- 
midnight by the constable, who demibded to j ware of this strange man, who, though he was 
seardi the garrets. My landlady assuring him quiet for tlie present, might perhaps become 
that he had mistaken the door, conducted him outrageous in the hot months ; but as sbe was 
up stairs, where he found the tools of a coiner; ! punctually paid, she conhl kny sulficfent 

but the tenant had! crawled along the roof to an ; reason dismissing him, till one niglii he con- 
empty house, and es<.*nped; much to the joy of vinoed her, by setting fire to his cm'taiiis, that 
my landlafly, who declares him a veiy honest it was not safe tohave auauthm' for her inmate. 


She had then for six weeks a succession of 
tenants who left the house on Saturday, and, 
instead of. paying their rent, stonned at their 
landlady. At last sbe took in two sisters, one 
of whom had spent her little fortune in procur- 
Itig remedies ibr a lingering disease, and was 
now supported and attended by the other : she 
climbed with difficulty to the apartment, where 
idieJangoished eight weeks without impatience, 
Ar lameniatioo, exc^t for the expense and fa- 
tigue which h«sr sister suffered, and then calmly 
aiadjiia&tentedly ex]dred* The sister followed 
her to the grave, paid the few debts which they 
with nahed hadi ^ofitracted, wiped away the tears of useless 

cmiid ndt sorrow, and returning to the liisiness of iwm- 


man, and wonders why any body should be 
banged fi>r making money ‘when iiuch numbers 
are in want of it She however confesses that 
jfiie shall, for the futur<^ always question the 
character of thqse who take her garret without 
beating down thepHce; 

. The iill was then p|ac^ again in the win- 
dow,' and the poor wdman^ was teased for seyen 
W^l^ by innwerable wgeN,^n4io ebliged 
liefesito climb with ovary houi* Up 

atones, and tlien disliklfd 'fW prospect, hated 
ihft.t^[Se of a puMic street^ fih^ht the Stairs 
burrow, oljected to a Jjpw oidi|lag, s^ul^ the 
wails io he hi ^ - - 

questions, abOiift 


think of living 00 for mop life, resigned to me the vacant habitation, 

wished the windc^o! BUim,MrYltemlder,flrethe4uuigCewhic^ 

rather than 5door duii ',pap^ned,^^|ho,nih^w space wh«^ i»y pre- 

chimn^ might JbaTe;bfwU 4l8pqse^«>.ldfi mut fbrtuiie iigm fixed my residence. So true U 

amnsomeut and Instruction are always 
r' .to give ber.^rne^ the''j|^ day, keid oa^,,sio -at bimd -for those who have skill and willingness 
' ^ * ! !\ ! J ' \ ^ them; and so just Is the observation of 

m inalamsifed that a eingle bouse will show whot- 

^rct, .awdy Is done w suffered in fiSe world* 

c/tWd^'tog ,ah^ lam# Sir,' &C. 

at a^ldW'ratCv / WH^^',the; 

r,'iM}>ln(!^ed rouhdiifim^ilh }■ 

';Ahd rci^itcd some,- 


more. 

At last, a sb( 
waSiitiiesti 

, 4 v'l|!^-r' table, 

? was 
at 
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(;r/>wy />.¥, c/ l&vui}l€.% et Brntaxo^nmle mtus: 
icras creMa amicitia^ f 

iSttnt wd ^t^sjmi€ms,^ms pmtper nahebas* 
Qui mrUm (UUsH Ule 

What I aid. and rich, and cliSldlesa too, 

And yet believe your frieodf tire true I 
'rruth might perbapa to tboae belong, 

To those who loved you poor and young: 

But, trust me, for the now you have 
They’d love you <leairly-~>tii ydur 

One of the cbmplafuts uiteTed by Mlltoii'a Sitnlo 
f^on, in the anguish of blindness, is, Uiat be bIihU 
jNists his life under the direction of others ; that 
he enniiot regulate bis conduct by his own kiiow- 
Icfigo, but must lie at the mercy of those who 
undertake to guide hirn. ^ 

"riierc is no state more contrary to the dignity 
of wisdom than perpetual and unlimited depend- 
arsfc, in which the understanding lies useless, 
and every motion is received from exterrvd im- 
pulse. Itcason is the great distinction of human 
nature, ll»o faculty by which we approach to 
some degree of association with celestial intelli- 
gences i but <is the excellence of every power ap- 
pears only in its operations, not to have rcasou, 
and to have it useless and unemployed, is nearly 
tlie same. 

Such is the weakness of man, that the essence 
of things is seldom 8(|^much regarded na ex- 
ternal and accidental ajipefidages. A small rari- 
atioii of triding circumstances, a slight change 
of form by ah artihciiil dress, or a caatial differ- 
ence of appearaiiee by a new light and situation, 
will conciliate affection or excite abhoiTciuu*, and 
determine tis to pursue or to avoid. Every man 
considers a necessity of compliance with any ^!11 
hut his own as the lowest state of ignominy and 
meanness ; few are so fair lost in txiwardice ei' 
negligence as not to rouse at the ili’st insult of 
tyranny, and exci't all their force against, him 
who usurps their property, or invades any pri- 
vilege of speech or action. Yet we see often 
tliose wtio never wanted spirit to xvpel encroat’h- 
ment or oppose violence, at last, by a gi'adnal 
relaxation of vigilance^ delivering up, without 
Itulation, the fortress which they defend^ 
...{alnst assault, and laying doW$ unbidden the 
wcai>ons which they grasped the harder lay 
every attempt to wrest them from their hands. 
Men eminent for spirit and wisdom often resign 
themselves to voluntary pupilsgey an^ suffer their 
lives to be modelled by officious ignorance, and 
their choice to be regulated by pmomptuous 
stupidity. ^ 

'Ibis unresisting acquiescence in the determi- 
nation of <4hers, may be the consequence of ap- 
plication to some study remole from the beaten 
track of life, some emplojinent which does not 
allow leisure for sufficient inspection of those 


petty affairs by which nature has decreed a gi'eat 
part of bur duration to be tilled. ' Xo a miiiif 
thus withdrawn from common objects, it is 
more eligible to repose on the prudence of an- 
other, than to be exposed every moment to slight 
Interruptions. Tlie submission which such con- 
fidence requires is paid without pain, because it 
implies no confession of inferiority. Thobusl- 
nesslhroxn which we withdraw our cognixanco 
is n6t above our abilities, but below our notice. 
We please our pride with the effects of oUr in- 
fiuenca thus weakly exerted, and fimcy ourselves 
placed' in a higher orb, from which we regulate 
mibordmate agents by a slight and distant snper- 
hi(9endan<«. But whatever vanity or abstrac- 
tion may suggest, no man can safely do that by 
others v^lch might he done by himself : he that ' 
indulges negligence Avill quickly become igno- 
rant of his own affairs ; and he that trusts with- 
oat reserve will at last he deceived. 

It is, however, impossible but that, as the at- 
tention Yends strongly towards one thing, it 
must retire from, another : and he that omits 
the care ef domestic business, because he is en- 
grossed by inquiries of more importance to man- 
kind, has, at least, tlie merit of suffering in a 
|*good cause. But there ai*e many who can plead 
no such extenuation of their folly ; who shake off 
the biird^ of tb<’dr 8tati<m, not that they may soar 
with less incumbrance to the heights of know- 
ledge or virtue, but that they may loiter at ease 
and sleep in quiet; and who select for friend- 
ship and confidence not the faithful and the vir- 
tuous, but the soft, the civil, and compliant. 

This openness to fiattery is the common dis- 
grace of declining life. When men feel weak- 
ness inercasjiilg on thorn, they naturally desire 
to rest from the stiniggles of contradiction, the 
fatigue of njastming, the anxiety of circumspec- 
tion; when they are hourly termeuted with 
pains and diseases, they are unable to bear any 
new disturbance, and consider all of^position as 
an additloii to misery, of which tliey feel al- 
ready more Sian th^y can patiently endure. 
I’hus desirous of pe^, and thus fearful of pain, 
the old man seldom inquires after any other qua- 
lities io those whom he caresses, tlian quickness 
in cofdeetuirlng his desires, acUvity in supply- * 
ing his wants, dexterity In intercepting com- 
plaints before they approadi near enough to dis- 
turb him, flexibility to bis present humour, sub- 
mission to hasty petixlance, and attention to 
wearisome narrations. By these arts alone many 
have^been able to defeat the claims of kindred 
and of merit, and to enrich themselves with 
presents and legacies. 

Thrasybulus inherited a large fortune, and 
augmented It by the revenues of several lucra- 
tive employments, which he dlwharged , with 
honour and dexterity. He was at last wise 
enough to consider, that Uffi slmdld not be de- 
voted wholly to accumulation ; and^ therefoiwj. 
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. mlitin$,tojbite 4 istaleiat»pUodMidw^ of Vafer, but ^eSr eoiuplatotswero heard by 

) hU chtfdren^ and the cultivation of do- their tkther *Mth ink]iatienoe, os the I'esult of a 

m^tJe happ|Eiieai« eonepiracy his quiet, and a design to 

0e poaseil ; wveral yehrs In this pleasing condemn him, fbr their own ^viintage, to groan 
' hpltUMtmeit^ and saw hio <iore amply recom- oat his last hpiiia in .perplexity and drudgery. 
* i his daughtera were cdebrated for The daughters retired with tears in their eyes, 

mbdesty and eleganoe, and his sons ibr learning,, but the son. continned his importunites till he 
> pradence, and spirit. In time, the eagerness found his inheritance hsaarded by his obstinacy, 
w^i which the nefghbonHng gentlemen oofii'ted Vafer triumphed over all their effoiix, and con- 
his alliance obliged him to resign hisdaughtersto tinuir^'to, confirm himself in authority, at the 
other jfiunilies ; the vivacity and curiosity of his death of his master purchased an estate, and 
Bons hmried them out of rnrei privacy into the bade de%nce to inquiry and justice, 
open WOTld> from whence.th^ liad not soon an 
ihclinatlW to return. This, ^oweveir, he hod 

always hoptd ; he pleased himoelf with the sac^f No. 163.1 TirESDAV, Oct. fl, 1761 - 


cess of his .schemes, and felt , no inconvenience 
%Qm SjCdltpde till an apoplexy d^rived^ lum of 
. hls,wlf& ; 

Thrasybulus bad now no companion ; and the 
maladies of inerGosing yearsjmvirig taken from 
him much of the power oFprocuring^omu&e- 
ment fqr himself, he" thought it nec%ary to 
pmeure some inferior friend who might ease 
him of his economical solicitudes, aSsi di^^ 
him by cheerful conversatiom AH these quali- 
ties he soon recollected in Vafer, a clerk in one 
of the oificos over which he had formerly pre- 
sided. Vuier was invited to visit his oM patron, 
and being by his station acquainted with the 
present modes of life, and by constant practice 
dexterous in business, entertained him with so 
many novelties, and so readily disenUmgled his 
afiaiiv, that he whs desired to mign his cletk- 
ship,j and accept a liberal salary in the house of 
Thrasybulus. 

Vafer, having always lived in a state ,|^f de- 
pendency Was well vei’sed in the arts by which 
favour is obtained, and couldi without repug- 
nanco or hesitation, accomnu^ate himself to 
every caprice, and echo every opinion. Ho 
never doubted but to be convineed, nor attempt- 
ed opptwition hut to fiatter Thmsybuiiis with 
,the ploasttrol of a victory. By t^jis practice he 
found hia way into his patron’s heart ; and, 
haying mada .hhnself agreealfie, soon bo- 
came Imp^^ftant. insidious diligence, by 
Ijv^Which the iaalness of age was gjutified, en* I 
' grossed the, msmagem^i t^ and his petty 

ofiices of 'VdvlU|y, and occasiunfil intercessions, | 
persuaded the tenants to ,cfntlid<^h|m Wthinr 
friend dhd benefiictoV,' and to entreat his «n- 
forcem^t of theii^repnsseniaitionaef Wd years, 
and his ciimntexiaiibe to^petitioas fisrahatemimt 
of rent ■ ■ ^ ' 

had,imw.lMmqnoM'& 'ifiattefy,s. 
no^^longer heay'sfhC 'harehnCst of re- 
, or the -insipidity of truth. ' All coo^ 

' 'tfS|sty to his .own shocked ''hllm\lilGe a 

vlb^Wtx of some jnaitsnid; rlg^. tind Oil moiaw 
m^tdaUpnof hls'-own ' lin^^lon 

y wb« dreaded by mw\ as tt oummbhs to tojkWiS. 


Mitte superba patifa.^tidia, spemque titducam 
Despice; live Hbl, uam moriere tibi.— ssneca. 

Bow to no patron’s insolouce ; rely 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. 

r. LKWIS. 

NoNxbf the cruelties exci'cised by ‘wealth and 
powei* upon indigence and dependance is more 
mischievous in its coitsequeiices, or more fre- 
quently practised with wanton negligence, than 
the encouragement of 6X|*cctations which are 
novel* to be gratified, and the elation and depres- 
sion of the heart by needless vicissitudes of hopes 
and disappointment. 

Every man is ridh or poor, according to the 
proportion between hisiidesires and enjoyments; 
any enlargement of wishes is therefore equally 
destructive to happiness with the dimimition of 
possessions; and he that teaches another to 
Icmg for what he never shall obtain, is no less 
on euemy to his quiet, than if he had robbed 
him of part of his patrimony, 

^ut reprnsentations thus x^fined exhibit no 
adequate idea of thC guilt of pretended friend- 
ship; of artifices by which followers are attract 
ed only to decorate the retinue of pomp, and 
swell the shout of |>opularity, and to be dis- 
missed with contempt and ignominy, when 
their leader has- succeeded or miscarried, when 
he is sick of show, and weary of noise. While 
a tnan, infatuated wUh the promisee of greot- 
ness, wastes his hours and days in attendance 
and solicitation^ihe honest opportunities of im- 
proving his condition pass by without his 
notice ; he neglec^ to eulfi vote Ibis own bmyn 
soil, because he expects every mommt 
placed in regions of s^ntaneous fiartihty^ ahd‘ is 
sridom roused ifVom his ditiushm, hut 1»y the 
gripe of distress which he oartjhg-retist, and 
ih# sense of evils which cttimot b^fi^ib^d* 

Tlie punishment of Tantalus in the 
regtons afTords a just image of hungx^ ;»ervility, 
fiidt^d with the approach of advantage, doom- 
ed to lose it before it comes into his rdieh, al- 
ways within a few days of felicity, tod aliirays 
slnkbig back to his former wants ; 
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B^teUr fy ^ ymitt" 

SnuTfi l^i ^tyfrds/ff miup' d* ttitt i^(y 
0«f^x4 ya; ^ 

TywAjf dlU; AmkitrMtr' Ay«t/3gox^** 

TttTA fiSXeum ^na’Mt, mwtuX^vwMi ^mifim. 

Aivh^tm y KwraeK^^x*^ »«jifiy, 

*'Oyxfattt »•} ^outJt >fAl fittjkiM Aykxejiutfir»i, 

2oxx7 Ti ^XvKtfxif tsmi ikruxf nfkiScufat" ^ 

T«y isr*r^ ifiuirei* i ytfxr itr/ /i*Ar»/r&xi, 

TA^y irt/Mf jirvxffMt srori riunvrau 

‘ I saw,” says Homer’s Ulysses, ** the sever< 
punishment of Tantalus. In a lake, whos< 
water approached to his lips, he stood burning 
with thii^t, Avithoiit the power to drink. When- 
ever lie inelined his head to the stream, som' 
deity commanded it to be dry, and the dark 
earth appeared at his feet. Around him loftj 
trees spread their fruits to view: the pear, thi 
pomegranate, and the apple, the green olive, and 
the luscious fig, quivered before him, which 
tvhenever he extended his hand to seixc^hem. 
w'cre snatched by the winds into clouds and ob- 
scurity.” 

This image of misery was perhaps originally 
suggested to some poet by the conduct of his 
patron, by the daily contemplation of splendour 
which he never must partake, by fruitless at- 
tempts to catch at interdicted happiness, and by 
the sudden ovaiiescctico of hfs reward, when he 
thought his labours almost at an end. To groan 
witli poverty, when all about him was opulence, 
riot, and superfluity, and Co find the favours 
which he liadloug been encqui*aged to hope, and 
had long endeavoured to deserve, squandei-ecl at 
last on nameless ignorance, was to thirst witli 
water flowing before him, and to see the fruits, 
to which his hunger was hastening, scattered 
by tbe wind. Kor can my correspondent, 
whatever he may have suflered, express with 
moTO justness or ibree the vexations of depend- 
ance. 


TO THE RAMBLEH* 

Sir, 

1 AM on^ of those mortals who have been court-, 
ed and envied as the favomitesof the great. 
Having often gained the of composition at 
the university, I began to hope that 1 should 
obtain the same distinction in every other place, 
and determined to forsake the profession to 
which 1 was destined by my parents, and in 
which tbe inters of my family^ wonOd have 
procured me a very advantageous, settlemimt. 
The pride of wit .fluttered In my heart;: and 
when 1 prepared lb leave the edUege, ooUdxig 
entered my imegliaation hut hmumrs, caresses, 
and rewards ; riches without labour^ and lux- 
ury without expense. 

1 however delayed my departure fl>r a time 
ti> finish the performance by wfiich I was n, 


draw the first notice of mankind upon 
Wben it was completed 1 hurried to lAmdoh, ‘ 
and considered every moment that passed before 
its publication, Os lost ip a-kind of neutral ex- 
istence, and cut off fi*om tbe golden hours of 
happiness and firine. Ihe piece Was at last 
printed and disseminated by a rapid sale; I 
wandered from one place of conoourse to an- 
other, feasted from morning to night on the re- 
petition of my own praises, and enjoyed the 
various conjectures of critics, the mistaken can 
dour of my fViends, and the impotent malice ot 
my enemies. Some had toad the manuscript, 
and rectified its inaccuracies ; others had seen 
ft in a state so hnpei'lect, that - they could not 
forbear to wonder at its present excellence; 
some hsd conversed with the author at the cof- 
fee-house ; and others gave hints that they had 
lent him money. 

1 knew that no performance is? so favourably 
read as ^ that of a writer who suppresses his 
name, and therefore resolved to remain conceal- 
ed, till tliose by whom literai’y reputation is es- 
tablishecPhad given their suffrages too publicly 
to retract them. At length iny bookseller in- 
, formed me that Aurantins, tbe standing patron 
of merit, had sent inquiries after me, and invit- 
ed me to ^ acquaintance. 

The time which I bad long expected was now 
arrived. I went to Aurantins with a beating 
heart, X looked upon our interview ns the 
critical moment of my destiny. I was received 
with civilities, which my academic rudeness 
made me unable to repay ; but when I had re- 
Bovered from my confusion, I prosecuted the 
Rmy|Bat]on with such liveliness and prtqiriety, 
.hafTconfirmed my new friend in his 4»teem 
of my abilities, and was dismissed with the ut- 
most ardour of profession, and raptures of fond- 
ness. 

I was soon summoned to dine with Auran- 
ius, who had asstnnbled the most judicious of 
Ills iViends tp partake of the entertainment. 
Again 1 exerted my powers of sentiment and 
expression, and again found every eye spaikling 
ith delight, and every tongue silent with at- 
tention. I now became familiar at the table of 
Aurantins, but could never, in his most private 
or jocund hoursi obtain more from him than 
general declarations of esteem, or endearments 
of tenderness, which included no particular 
promise, and therefore conferred no claim. This 
frigid tmerve somewhat disgusted me, and when 
he complained of three daps' absence, 1 took 
care to inform liiim wi^ how much importu- 
nity of kindness I had been detained by his riv- 
il PoUio. 

Auraxitiqs noW considered hie honour as en-^ 
dangered by the deaiTtfon of a wit ;• ahd, ii^ I 
should have an Inclination to wander, triff mo 
that 1 could never find a friend more constant 
and xealous than himsvlf ; that indeed he had 
OO 
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mnde no promises, because he hoped to sui'prise 
me ^ith advancement, but had been silentip 
protjdotiug iny^ interest, and should continue his 
go<KX odlcOs, unless he found the kindness of 
others more desired. 

If you, Mr. Rambler, have ever ventured your 
|»btlo8ophy within the attraction of greatness, 
you know the force of such language Introduced 
with a smile of gracious tenderness, and impres* 
sed at the conclusion with an air of solemn sin- 
cerity. From that instout 1 gave myself up 
wholly to Aurantius ; and, as he immediately 
resumed his former gayety, expected every morn- 
ing a summons to some employment of dignity 
and profit. One month succeeded another, ana, 
in dodauce of appearances, 1 still fancied myself 
nearer to my wishes, and ipntinued to^reamof 
success, and wake to disappointment. At last 
the failure of my little foHune compelled me to 
abate the finery which I hitherto thought neces- 
sary to the company with whom I associated, 
and the rank to which I should he raised. Au- 
rantius, from the moment in which hediscover- 
«d my poverty, considered me as fully in his 
power, and ailierwai’ds rather permitted my at- 
tendance than invited Jt ; thought himself am 
liberty to refuse my visits, whenever he had 
other amusements within reach, and often suf- 
fered me to whit, without pretending any neces- 
sary business. When 1 was admitted to his 
table, if any man of rank equal to his own was 
present, he took occasion to mention my writ- 
ings, and commend my ingenuity, by which he 
intended to apologize for the confusion of dis- 
tinctions, and the improper assoitment of his 
company; and often called upon me to ei^Nuin 
his friends with my productions, as a sportsman 
delights the squires of his neighbourhood with 
the curvets of his horse, or the obedience of his 
apaniels. 

Td cumfdete my mortification, it was his prac- 
tice to imftose tasks upon nie, by requiring me 
to write upon auch subjedb as h# thought sus- 
ceptihlo of oniament and Illustration. With 
;^hf!se extcu't^pei^qrmam:)^. satisfied, 

because he raiily.fmmd In tW ideas which 

his own imagination had suggostfld[, and which 
e therefore thought more naliind than mine. 

When the pale of cei'emOfilyJa broken, rude- 
ness and insult soou^^f tid hveaoh. IJe now 
found that he might aafely hara^ with W- 
ation, that he had fixed thejshhtikleh^of patron- 
age u^wn me, and that 1 could heith^ rmisVhim 
nor tiscape. At hist, in the elptih y^ of my 
servitude, wheii the chmtwur ci^itors was 
viherhent* and my hecessiiy Imown to be ex- j 
iremci he offered me small, oilBce, but fainted 
bis expetttaj^iou that 1 should n&arry a young 
tvroman with whdm he h^d^beon acquaUited. 

I was not to far depmsaed by my calamities 
W to^'ompiy With this proposal; but, knowing 
toiopisaiitft and expostulatfous would but 


' gratify his insolence, 1 turned away with that 
contempt with which I shall never want spirit 
to treat the wi'etch who can outgo the guilt of a 
I robber without the temptation fif his profit and 
who lures the credulous and tlioiightless to main- 
tain the show of his levee, and the mirth of his 
table, at the expense of honour, happiness, and 
life. 

£ am, Sir, &c. 

Lxbeualis. 

No. 16^.] Satubvat, Oc’t. 12, 1751. 

«— — Vitiunt^ Gaure, CatoniJi Ao&ef.— mart. 

Oauras pretends to Cat^s fame ; 

And proves— by CaWs vice, bis claim. 

l)isTtN'CTloN is so plcai^ing to the pride of man, 
that a great part of the pain and pleasure of life 
arises from the gratifiration or disappointment 
of an incessant wish for superiority, from tho 
success or miscarriage hf secret competitions, 
from victories and defeats, of which, though they 
appear to us of great importance, iu reality none 
are conscious except ourselves. 

I Proportionate to the prevalence of this love of 
praise is the variety of means by W'hich its at- 
tainment is attempted. Every man, however 
hopeless his pretensions may appear, to all but 
himself, has some project by which ho luipes to 
rise to reputation ; some art by vvhiidi he im- 
agines»that tho notice of the world will be at- 
tracted ; some quality, good or bad, which dis- 
criminates him from tlic common herd of mor- 
tals, and by which others may be persuaded to 
love, or compelled to fear him. I'he ascents of 
honour, Imwever steep, never appear Inacces- 
aihk/i ; he tliat despairs to scale the precipices 1»y 
which learning and valour have conducted their 
favourites, discovers some by-path, or easitr .*«>- 
riivlty, which, though it caunot bring him to 
the summit, will yet enable him to overlook 
tliose with whom he is now eonteuding for emi- 
nence ; and we seldom require more to the hap- 
piness of the present hour, than to surpass him 
tliat stands .next before us. 

As tlio greater part of human kind speak and 
act wholly by imitation, most of thosb who aspire 
to honodr and applause propose to themselves 
some example which serves as the model of theif 
conduct and the limit of their hopes. Al- 
mwt'ever)^ man, if cJioscly examined, will bo 
found to have enlisted himself under some lead- 
er whom he expects to conduct him to renown ; 
to have some hero !dr other, living or dead, in 
hla view, whose cliai'acter bo endeavours to as- 
size, atid whose performances he labours to 
equal. 

When the original is well chosen, and judici- 
ously copied, the imitator often arrives at excel- 
lence, which he could never have attamed with- 
out direction ; for few are bom with abilities to 
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discover new possibilities of excellence^ and to 
distinguish themselves by means never tried be- 
fore^ 

Byt folly and Idleness often contrive, to gratify 
pride at a cheaper rate : not the qualities ^hich 
are most illustrious, but those wliich are ofeasU 
est attainment, are selected for imitation ; and 
the honours, and rewards which public gratitude 
has paid to the benefactor of maaklnd|^e ex- 
pected by wretches who can only imitlP them 
ill their vices and defects, or adopt some petty 
singularities, of which those from whom thdy 
are borrowed were secretly ashamed. 

No man rises to ouch a height as to become . 
conspicuous, but he is on one side censured by* 
nndiscerriing malice, which reproaches him for 
his best actions, and slanders his apparent and 
ineontestiblc excellences; and idolized on the 
other by ignorant admiration, which exalts his 
faults and follies into virtues. It may be ob- 
served, that he by whose intimacy his acquain- 
tances imagine themselves dignihed, generally 
diffuses among them his mien and his habits; 
and, indeed, without more vigilance than is gen- 
erally applied to the regulation of the minuter 
parts of behaviour, it is not easy, when we con- 
verse much with one whoso general character 
excites our veneration, to escape all contagion of 
his iiecuiiaritios, even when we do not deliber- 
ately think them worthy of our notice, and 
when they would have excited laughter or dis- 
gust, had ^ey not been x>r«tccted by their alli- 
aix'e to nobler qualities, and accideutaliy con- 
sorted with knowledge or with virtue. 

The faults of a man loved or honoured some- 
times steal secretly and imperceptibly upon the 
wise and virtuous, but, by iigudiclous fondness 
or thoughtless vanity, are adopted with design. 
There is scarce any fhiling of mind or body, Ikny 
error of opinion, or depravity of practise, which* 
instead of producing shame and discontent, its 
natural effects, has not at one time or other 
gliiddcned vanity with the hopes of praise^ and 
been displayed with ostentatious industry by 
those who sought kindred minds among the w\ts 
or heroes, and could prove iheir reUtion cmly by 
similitude of deformity. 

In consequence of tins perverse ambition, every 
habit which reason condemns may be indulged 
and avowed, '^eit a man is nj^raided with 
his faults, he may indeed he pardoned if he en- 
deavours to run for shelter to some celehiated 
name ; but if'is not to ^ soffiared that, from the 
retreats to which he fled from he should 

isstie again with the iMmddence of cunquesta, and 
call upon niankiind for praise. Yet we see men 
that waste their patrimony in luxury, destroy 
their health with debauchery, and enervate their 
minds with idleness, bemuse there have been 
some whom luxury never could sink into con- 
tempt, nor idleness hinder from the praise of 


This gi^eral inclination of .naO^kinU to copy 
characters in the gross, atid the forx^e which the 
recommendation of illustrioiu< examples adds to 
the allurements of vice, ought to be considered 
by all ^hose character excludes them from the 
shades of secrecy, as jia|citeinents to scrupulous 
caution and univer^ purity manners. No 
man, however enslaved to his apfuetites, or hur- 
ried by his passions, can, while he preserves his 
Intellects unimpaired, please himsdf with pro- 
moting the corruption of others, lie whose 
merit has enlarged his influence, would surely 
wish to exeit It for the benefit of mankind. Yet 
such will be the effect of his reputation, while 
he suffers himself to indulge in any favourite 
fault, tliat they who have no hope to reach his 
excellent will catch at his failings, and his vir- 
tues will be cited to'^justlfy the copiers of his 
vices. ^ 

It is particularly the duty of those who con- 
sign illnstriofis names to posterity, to take care 
lest their readers be misled by ambiguotis exam- 
ples. That writer may be justly condemned as 
an enemy to goodness, who suffers fondness or 
interest to confound right with wrong, or to 
shelter the faults which even the .wisest and the 
|*best have oomn^itted from that ignominy which 
•guilt ought always to suffer, and with which it 
should Im more deeply stigmatizeji wiien digni- 
fied by its neighbourhood to uncommon worth, 
since we shall be in dafiger of beholding it with- 
out abhorrence, unless its turpitude he laid open, 
and the eye secured from the deception of sur- 
rounding splendour. 
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% • ASTieuii..rs. 

Young was I once and poor, now rich and old ; 

A harder caw than niiue was never told ; 

Bless’d with the power to use them— I had none ^ 

Loaded with ru ftes now— the power is gone. ' 

r. LEWIS. 

TO THE E AMBLER. 

^SlR, 

The writers who have undertaken the unpro 
misiog ia^ of modei-atirig desire gxert all tiie 
pbwer of their eloquence to show that , happiness 
fs not the lot of man, and have* by many ai*g«- 
mentsand examples, proved the instability ot 
every condition by which qUvy or ambition are 
excited. They iiave set before oUr eyes aU 
calamities to whi<^ we a¥e exposed from the 
frailty of nature, the infiuence of accident, or 
the stratagems of malice ; they have terrifi)^ 
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with C0fitpiraei«B> and rldiea with | 
anxietias, wit with critidsm, and beauty wit^ 
disease. 

All the fbirce of reason, and all the charms of 
lanj^uage, are indeed necessary to. su^^port pdsl* 
.^tions which every mait^hears with a wish to 
confute them. Truth finds an easy entrance 
Into the mind when she is introduced by dcsb^, 
and attended by pleasure; but when she in* 
trades uncuilled, and hrin^ only fear and sor- 
row in her train, the passes of the intellect are 
bun'cd ngainst her by pivjudice and passion ; if 
she sometimes forces her way by the batteries 
of argument, she seldom long keeps possession 
of her conquests, hut is qected by some favoured 
etieiny, or at best obtains only a nominal sove- 
r''ignty, without lufiuenca and withot^^ autho- 
rity. 

That life is short we are ail convinced, and 
yet suffer not that conviction to repress our pro- 
jects or limit our expectations ; that life is mis- 
erable -we all feel, and yet we believe that the 
time is near when we shall feel it no logger. 
Hut to hope happiness and ImmortalUjSis equal- 
ly vain. Our state may indeed be more or less 
embittered, as our dui*atiou may be more or less 
coritracnd; yet the utmost felicity which we] 
can ever attain will be Utile better than sillevhw- 
tion of misery, and we shall always feel more 
pain from our wants than pleasure from our en- 
joyments. The incident which 1 am going to 
relate will 8h<»w, that to destroy the effect of all 
our succc^i it is nut necessary that any signal 
calamity sliould fuU upon us, tliut we should be 
hui'Usscd by implacable jiCrsecation, or excruci- 
ated by iiTemcdlable pains ; the. brightest hours 
of prosperity have their clotids, and the stream 
of life, If it is not rutfied by obstructions, wUl 
grow putrid by stagnation. 

My fatlier resolving not to imitate the folly of 
his ancestors, who had hitherto left the younger 
sons cfictimbrances on tlic eldi'st, destined me to 
alucrative profe^siopt; aijd I, being careful to 
lose no opportunity of improvement, was, at the 
usual time in which young men enter tlie world, 
well qualified fLur the Oferciee of the business 
i^ch I had chosen. / ' ' 

My eageimesa to distinguish' myself in public, 
and my impatience of the iimrow scheme of life 
to which my indigence confined me, did not 
suffer me to continue long in-the town where I 
was bom. 1 went aw;oy m from a jdace of o<m* 
finement, with a restffu^on to return tip mprp, 
till 1 shouli^ be able to dtmele with my splendour 
th<ffle who now looked upon me with contempt^ 
to re\^ard those who 1|^ paid honoulhi to my 
dawtdng merit, and to show kll wl^a hpd SuiUfer- 
ed me tO' glide by them unknown hnd neglected, 
how much'iuey their intei*eat ill omii- 

tl^lo propitiate, a genl^ like mine. 

-»uch were my Uitedlotts whOn I saiUed forth 
d.W** qwwft of riches end 
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honours, which 1 expected to procure in a very 
short time ; for what could withhold them from 
Industry and knowledge? He that induces 
hope will always he disappointed. Reputation 
J very, soon obtained ; but as merit is much 
more cheaply acknowledged than rewarded, 1 
did not find myself yet enriched in proponioii 
to my celebrity. 

I had>- however, in time, surmounted the oh- 
stades vl^ which envy and competition obstruct 
the first attempts of a new claimant, and saw 
my opponents and censui-ers tacitly confessing 
their despair of success, by courting my friend- 
elilp apd yielding to my influence. They who 
once pursoed me, were now satisfied to escajie 
from me ; and they who had before thought me 
presumptuous in bo|>ing to overtake them, had 
now their utmost wish, if they were peimitted, 
at no great distance, quietly to follow me. 

My wants were not madly multiplied as my 
acquisitions inci'ease<l, and the time came, at 
length, w hen 1 thought myself enabled to grati- 
fy fill seasonable desires, and when, therefore, 1 
resolveil to enjoy that plenty and serenity which 
1 had been hitherto labouring to procure, to en- 
joy them W'hiie 1 waq yet neither crushed by 
age into infirmity, nor so habituated to a parti- 
cular manner of life as to be unqualified for new 
studies or entertainments. 

I now quitted my profession, and, to set my- 
self at once free from all iinport,imiiics to re- 
sume it, changed my residence, and devoted the 
reiuaiiiing part of my time to quiet and nmusi*- 
ment. Amidst innumerable projects of pleas- 
ure which restless idleness incited me to form, 
and of which when they came to voe mo- 
ment of execution, were rejected for others of 
no longcu* continuance, some accident revived in 
mj^magination the pleasing ideas of my native 
pi^e. It was now in my power to visit those 
from whom t had been so long absent, in such 
a manner as was consistent with my former re- 
solution, and 1 wondered how it could happen 
that 1 bad so long delayed my own happiness. 

Full of the admiration which 1 should excite, 
and the homage which I should receive, 1 dres- 
sed my servants in a more ostentatious livery, 
purchased a magnificent chariot, and resolved to 
daiziit the inhabitants of the little town W'ith 
an unexpected blaze of greatueM. 

While the preparations that vanity required 
.^were made for my departu]*e, which, as work- 
men will not easily he hurried* beyond theii 
ordinary rate, I thought very tedious, 1 so- 
laced my impatience with imaging the various 
oenoum my appearance would produce ; the 

hop^ which some would feel from my botuity ; 
thd tprror which my power would strike on 
others ; theawk^^ard respeci with which I should 
he aooosted by timoroiut btficiousness ; and the dis- 
tant reverence with which Otbi'irs, less fiimUier 
to splendour and dignity would b< contented 
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to gaze upon me. I deliberated a lottg time, 
whether I should immediately dt^eend to a 
level with xtiy former acquaintances, or make | 
my cotidesreijsion more grateful by a gentle 
transition from haughtiness and relive. At 
length 1 determined to forget some of my com* 
paiiions, till they discovered themselves by 
some indubitable token, and to receive the con* 
gratulationS of others upon my goodybrtuno 
with indifference, to show that I alMys ex- 
pected w'hat 1 had now obtained. The acduma* 
lions of the popuhu'o I purposed to reward 
with six '‘hogsheads of ale, and a roasted ox, and 
then recommended to them to tetum to their 
work. 

At last all the trappings of grandeur n«^re 
fitted, and I began the journey of triumph, 
^ which I could have wished to have ended In 
the same moment; but my horses felt none of 
their master's ardour, and 1 was shaken four 
days upon nigged roads. I then entered the. 
town ; and, having graciously let fall tlic glasses 
that my person might be seen, possed^slowly 
through the street. The noise of the wheels 
brought the inhabitants to their doors, but 1 
could not perceive that f was known by' them.. 
At hist I alighted, and my name, I suppose, 
was told by my servants, for the barber steji- 
])t>d from the opposite house, mid seized me by 
the hand with honest joy in his countenance, 
which, according to the rule that 1 had pre- 
scribed to myself, I repressed with a frigid 
graeiousness. The fellow, instead of sinking 
into dejei'tion, turned away witli e.onteinpt, and 
b'ft me to consider how the second salutation 
should be received. The next friend was\etter 
treated, for 1 soon found that 1 must purchase 
by civility that regard wliich 1 had expgt;ted 
to euiVmse by insolence. 

There, was yet no siUoke of bonfires, no har- 
mony of bells, no shout of crowds, nor riot of 
j»y ; the business of the day went forward as 
before; and, after having oiNiered a splendid 
supper, which no man came to partake, and 
w'hich my chagrin hindered me from tasting, 

I went to be<l, where the vexation of disap- 
jiointinent overpowered the fatigue of my jonr- 
ney and kept me from ^eep. 

1 rose so much humbled ^ these mortifica- 
tions, as to inquire after the present state of the 
town, and found that I hail been absent too 
long to obtain the triumph which had flattered 
my expectation. Of the friends whose compU- 
ments X expected, some had long ago moved to 
distant provinces, some had lost in the maladies 
of age all sense of anothcr*s prosperity, and 
some had forgotten our former iutimaiiy amidst 
core and distresses. Of three whom 1 had re- 
solved to punish for their former oifences by a 
longer continuance of neglect, ope was, by his 
own iudustry, raised above my scorn, and two 
were sheltered from it in the grave. AU those 


whom i loved, feared or hated, Sjll whose envy 
or whose kindness X had hopes cd* contempiktiug 
with pleasure, were swept aWay, and their plkco 
was filled by a new generation with other 
views and other cio^tnpetltions; and among many 
pi'oofs of the impoteute of w^th, 1 found that 
it Conferred upon tm very few distinctions in 
my native place. 

1 am, Sir. &c. 

SraoriNus. 
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J^auper eris smper, si pauper cj, Mmitiane. : 

Dantur opes nu^ nunc nisi divUibus. uabt. 

Once pc^r, my friend, still poor you must reniain ; 
Thu rich alone have alt the ISSv'anH of gain. 

EOW. CAVE. 

No complaint has been more frequently repeated 
In all ages than that of the neglect of merit as- 
sociated with poverty, and the difiiculty with 
whio - '^luable or pleasing qualities forw; them- 
selves into view, when they are obscured by in- 
digence. It has been long observed that native 
beauty has Utile power to charm without the 
ornamimtR which fortune bestows, and that to 
wiuit the favour of others is often sufiicient to 
hinder us from obtaining it. 

Every day discovers that mankind ore not 
yet convinced of their error, or that; their con- 
viction is without ]>ower to influence tbeir con- 
duct; for poverty still continues to produce con- 
tempt, and stjU obstructs the claims of kindred 
and of virtue. The eye of wealth is elevated 
towards higher stations, and seldom descends to 
examine the actions of tiiose who ai'e placed be- 
low the level of its notice, and who in distant 
regions and lower situations an; struggling with 
distress, or toiling for bread. Among the mul- 
titudes overwhelmed witli insuperable calamity, 
it Is common to find those whom a very littlo 
assistanC/C '#uald erutblc to supiwirt themselves 
with decency, and who yet cannot obtain fi-om 
near relations, what they see hourly lavished in 
ostentation, liuury, or frolic. 

' Inhere are natural reasons why poverty doee 
not easily conciliate alFection, lie that has 
l>een confined from his infancy to the conversa- 
tion of the lowest classes of mankind, must 
necessarily want those accomplishments which 
the usual means of attra('.t|ug favour ; and 
^ough truth, foilitiide, and probity, give. an 
indisputable right to reverence and kindness, 
they will hot be distinguished by common eyes, 
unless they are brightened by elegance of 
manners, but ore cast aside like unpolished 
gems, of which none but the artist knows the 
intrinsic value, till their asperities are smoothed, 
and their incrustatiotis rubbed away. 

The grossnesa of vulgar habits olistrurts the 
efficacy of virtue, as ir%ttrity and hui’shne&s of 
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Ityle itnpatr tlia furice uf i^on, and rugge 
tkumbm tam off the wind from artifice 
dispoiiition, and. fertility of. mvention. Few 
liava strength of reason to overrule the p6i*oe}> 
ti^e of sense : and yet lewW have curipeity o 
ienevolence to struggle longagalnst the first im 
pr^sioR'; he therefore who fails to please in hi: 
Rotation and address, is at once rtdoct^d, an 
never obtain^ an opportunity of Rowing hi 
latent exoelleuces, or essential qualities. 

It is, indeed, not easy to prescribe a suceessiul 
manner of approach tO tlie distressed qr neces- 
sitous, whose condUi<m subjects every kind Oi 
b ehaviour equally to miscarriage. He w^ 08 € 
confidence of merit incites Mm to meet, withon 
any apparent sense of infericHrity, the eyes o 
tl^ose who flattered th<gi)QselTes with ths^r owr 
dignity, is considered aS an Ihsolent leveller, im- 
patient of the just pitrogatives of rank an 
wealth, eager to usurj^the Station to which he 
has no right, and to confound the siibordinatloni 
of society'; and who would Contribute to the ex 
altatioii of tfakt spirit which even want and ca- 
lamity are not able to restrain from rudeness and 
rebelUon. 

But no better success will commonly be found 
to attend servility and dejection, which oftei^ 
gWe pride the confidence to treat them with con.^ 
tempt. A request made with didfidence and 
timidity is ensily denied, because the petitioner 
himself seems to doubt its ftuiess. 

Kindness is generally reciprocal ; we are de- 
sirous of pleasing others, because we receive idaw 
sure from them; but by wh)it means can the 
inan please, whose attention is engrossed by his 
distresses, aiid who has no leisure to be officl- 
ous ; wh<»se wlU is restrained by his necessiiles, 
and who has no power to confer benefits ; whose 
temper is perhaps vitiated hymiOery, and whose 
uiiderstandifig is impeded by ignorance ? 

It is yet a more offousivedlsMiirBgementi that 
file same actions performed l>y different ^nds 
produce different effects, and, InStsad of rating 
the man by his pcrfoihtfian<^> Irs rate top fro- 
qaently the'psrfoimanea by tl^ mah* It some- 
times happ^ ih^ihe . combinations of life, i^hat 
important oi^rvloea W performed by inferiors; 
but though their aphl uifi .tetlVlty may be paid 
by pecuniary reWari^ t^y a^dom excite iha%' 
flow of gratitude, or obtain tM^acefjakndpidpii of 
ViKJompenoe, With which aH thW d^ty 

to acktkOwIedge the fayphr of thiEWW 4aa<^nd 
In their assistance fi^ih a 1%;^ > To 

se obliged, Is to lisliii «p^ ma|i^ to 

a ,and fpsif 

ora[‘ of an a^ph which" raiam Ope ‘wjhpm they 
lmv> alwayh hpsn accim^ed to thiiiic lMh»w, 
them, bat thmaehiM wkh Mnt ptnine 

Ibeh drive It from 
ehdjmvour to conceal it 

iJf-ViBay tic o%cied to the 


those who can be supposed to want a reward, 
tliat they were produced not by kindness, but in- 
terest; they are thcrefqrc, when they are no 
longer wanted, easily disregarded as arts (»f im 
sinuatioii, or stratagems of selfishness. Benefits 
which are received as gifts from wealth, are ex- 
acted as debts from indigence ; and he that in a 
high station Is celebrated for superfluous good- 
ness, .wqiAld in a meaner condition have barely 
been confessed to have done his duty. 

It is scarcely possible fur the utmost benevo- 
lence to oblige, when exerted under the diswlvan- 
tages of great Inferiority: for, by the^habitiial 
arrogance of Wfulth, such expectations are C4)m 
monly formed as no zeal or industry can satisfy ; 
and what regard can he hope, who has done less 
than was demanded fi'om him ? 

There are indeed kindnesses conferred which 
were never purcha3e<l by precedent favours, and 
there is an affection not arising from gratitude 
orgross interest, by whif^h similar natures are 
attracted to each other, without prospect of any 
Hher dhvantflge than the pleasure of exi'hang- 
ing sentiments, and the ho]>e of confirming their 
esteem of themselves by the approbation of each 
^ther. But this spodibneous fondness seldom 
rises at the sight of poverty, which every one 
regards with habitual contempt, and of which 
the applause is no more courted by vanity, than 
the oouhtenanca is solicited by ambition. The 
most generous and disinterested frienth(hip must 
be resolved at last into the love of ourselves ; he 
therefore whose reputation or dignity inclines ns 
to conmder his esteem as a testimonial of desert, 
will i^ays fifid our hearts open to his endear- 
meatau We every day see men of eminence fol- 
lowed with all thb obsequiousness of depcndaiice, 
and ^rted wi^ all the blandishments of flat- 
^^eryv by those who i^ht fiothing from them but 
vre^esStons of r^gii^d, and who think themselves 
iihemlly rewarded by a bow, a smile, or an em- 
fe^race^ 

Bbt iHiose pmjudices which every mind feols 
Im in fiivour of riches, ought, like 
Other o^iiions, which only custom and example 
have impr^ed upon us, to be in time subjected 
t (0 reason. We mitsi learn hW to separate the 
real character from, ditraneoiis adhesion and 
:58ia^ ctrcwnstaticeit, to consider dosely him 
whom we are abe^ to adopt 0|f to reject ; tp re- 

C his incHnations as We$ as his actions ; to 
out theae viri^es which lie toirpid in the 
Lsa^ flerwant of opportunity, and those vices 
hat lurk unseen by fhe ahaence of temptation : 
;hat when vVe find worth faintly shooting in the 
ihades of obscurity, we may let in light and sun- 
{hlne iijpon it, and ripen barren volition into 
tficacy and power. 
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Cartdida pcrpetuo rextde, Corrordia, Iccto, 

Tffmque pari temper sit Vent^s 
VUigat ipsa senem quondam : ssd el illu marito, 
I'unc quoque cum fuerit^ non videatur anus, 

HAHT. 

Tlicir nuptial bed may smiling Concord dress. 

And Venus still tlie happy union bless f 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 
To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youtli. 

r. LEWIS. 

TO THE RAMBLEll. 

Sir, 

It is not common to envy those with whom we 
cannot easily be placed in comparison. Every 
man sees without malevolence the progress of 
another in the tracts of life, which he lum him- 
self no desire to tread, and hears, without in- 
clination to cavils or contradiction, the renown 
of those whose distance will not suffer them to 
draw tlie attention of mankind from hlb own 
merit. The sailor never thinks it necessary to 
contest the lawyer’s abilities; nor would the 
Uainblcr, however jealous of his reputation, be 
much disturbed by the success of rival wits ut 
Agra or ls{>ahan. 

We do not therefoi'C ascribe to you any super- 
lative degree of virtue, when we believe that 
we may inform yon of our change of condition 
without danger of malignant fascination ; and 
that when you read of the marriage of your 
correspondents Hyraenspus and Tranquilla, you 
will join your wishes to those of their other 
friends fur the happy event of a union in which 
caprice and seliishness had so little part. 

T'hcre is at least this reason why we should 
be less deceived in our connubial hopes tfian 
many wdio enter into the same state, that we 
have alknved our minds, to form no unreason- 
able expectations, nor vitiated our fancies, in the 
soft hours of courtship, with visions of felicity 
which human power canjiot bestow, or of per- 
fection which human vii*tuo cannot attain. 
That impartiality with which we endeavour to 
jnsx>cct the manners Of all whom we have 
known was never so much overi>owered by our 
X»assion, but that we discovered some faults and 
weaknesses in each other ; and Joined our hands 
in conviction, that as there are advantagtTS to be 
enjoyed* in marriage, there are inconveniences 
likewise to be endured ; and that, together with 
confederate inteUeots and auxiliar virtues, we 
must find different opinions and opposite in- 
ciiimtions. 

We however flatter ourselves, for yvho is not 
flattered by himself os well as by others on the 
day of man'inge? that we are eminently quali- 
fied to give mutual pleasure. Our birth is with- 
out any such remarkable disfuirity as can give 
either an opportunity of insulting the other 
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with pompous names and splendid alliances, or 
of calling in, upon any domestic controversy, 
the overbearing assistance of powerful relatione. 
Oiur fortune was equally suitable, so that wo 
meet without any of those obligations which al-: 
ways produce reproach or suspicion of reproach, 
which, though they may be forgotten in the 
gaycties of the first month, no delicacy will al- 
ways sujipress, or of which the suppression 
must be considered as ,a new favoiu', to be re- 
paid by tameness and submission, till gratitude 
takes the plac^f love, and the desire of pleas- 
ing degenemlS' by degrees into the fear of of- 
fending. 

* The settlements caused no delay ; for wc did 
not trust our affairs to the negotiation of 
wretchisi who would have paid their court by 
i^nultiplying stipulations.^ I'ranquiila scorned 
to detain any part of her fortune from him into 
whose hands she deliveredHip her person ; and 
Hymenseus thought no act of baseness more 
Cl iminal than his who enslaves his wife by her 
own generosity, who, by mairying without a 
jointure, ^condemns her to all the dangers of ac- 
cident and caprice, and at bust boasts his liber- 
j^ality, by granting what only the indiscretion of 
her kindness eiutbled liim to withhold* He 
therefore received on the common terms, the' 
portion which any other woman might have 
brought him, and reserved all the exuberance 
of acknowledgment for those cpci^ellencce w'^bich 
he has yet been able to discov£' only in Trau- 
quilla* 

We did not pass the weeks of courtship like 
those who consider themselves as taking the last 
draught of pleasure, and resolve not to quit the 
bowl witliout asmfeit, or who know themselves 
about to set happiness to hazard, and endeavour 
to lose their sense of danger in the ebriety of 
perpetual amusement, and whirl round the gulf 
before they sink. Hymenieus often repeated a 
medical axiom, that iAe succours of sickness ought 
not to be wastc^ in heaWL We know that how- 
ever our eyes may yet sparkle, and our hearts 
bound at the presence of each other, the time of 
Ustlessness and satiety, of peevishness aii3 dis- 
couteut, must come at last, in w^hich we shall 
be driv^ for relief to shows and recreations ; 
that the uniformity of life must he sometimes 
diversified, and the vacuiities of conversation 
fiomotiuiiBs jBttpplied. We rgjoice in the reflec- 
tion that we have stores of novelty yet unex- 
hausted, which may be opened when rcqiletion 
shall call for change, and gratifications yet un- 
tasted, by which life, when it shall become vap- 
id or bitter, maybe restored to its former swei^t- 
ness and sprigbUiness, and again irritate tt^e 
appetite, and again sparkle in the cup. 

Our time will probably be less tasteless than 
that of those whom the authority and avarice 
of parents unite almost without their consent 
in their early years, beford'lhey have accumulate 
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fd any fund of reflection, or collected materials | 
for mutual entertainment Such wc have of^ten 
seen rising in the morning to cards, and rearing 
in the aRernoon to do?^ ^hose l^eikplneis was 
celehrated by thebh neighbouT% hmt»t they 
; happened to grow rich by par^paony^ and to 
be kept quiet by iniexjudbilityi „a»d agToed to eat 
I and to sleep togetl^r. 

We have both mingled with the world, and 
ore the]*erore no strangers to the i^iodts and vIT'* 
tues, the designs ai^ .competitions, the hopes 
and fears of our contemporary We have 
1i(»th amused our leieure with IRmuj and can 
therefore recount the events of former times, 
or cite the dictates of ancient wisdom. Evci^ 
occurrence fhrnishes with some hint which 
one or the other can improve, and if M should 
happen tnat memory or imagination fail us, we 
ciui retire to no idle or unimproving solitude. 

Though*’ our dbaradters, beheld at a distance, 
exhibit this general rescmbiance, yet a nearer 
inspection discovers such a dissimilitude of our 
^habitudes and sentiments, as leaves ejpeh some 
peculiar advantages, and affords that cottcardid 
fUsevrs, that sut table disagreement which is al- 
ways necessary to intellectual hmunony. There i 
may be a total diversity of ideas which admits 
no participation of the same delight, and there 
may likewise be such a conformity of notions as 
leaves neither any thing to add to the decisions 
of the other. TOthsuch contrariety there can 
be no peace, with such similarity there con be 
no pleasure. Our Tfsasonings, though often 
formed upon different views, terminate gen- 
endly in the same conclusion. Our thoughts, 
like rivulets issuing from distant springs^ are 
each impregnated in its course with various 
mixtui'es, and tiiiged by infusions unknown to 
the other, yet, at lost, easily unite into one?^ 
stream, and purify themselves by the gentle 
effervesceiica of contraf^y qualities. 

These we xeceivo in a greater degree 

as we converse Wl^ouf r^erve^ because we 
have nothing to eohoeal. We have no debts 
to b^:pald by fmpet^eptlhle deductions 
avowied ex^ses^ nO 'bi^ts to be indulged 
the pidvate of u sfhvoured seTyao^ 

no private intervioi^ With uteedy y^tioxis^ 
intelUgence'wIth sph^ |daced;j^^ eaeli othi^. 
We considered nmiriago"^ most solemii 
league of peiphtuel frl^dshilj^i a state Ihnh 
which artifice and cdUcet^Ui^nt «!« to be 
banished for ever, af^ v^jiicli sot of 
dissimulmion isa brc»^ ^ ’ 

Thd impetuops vivacity; of youth, and that 
^ardour of desire, which the fiirit pteas- 

nre natursily prod^wses^; have long oea^d to 
hurry us into irrf^lai*Hy and vehehleuce ; and 
«*pf ieneelJM W H»»t 6w 

^twvalBubU U> HI* *i6!M6«c<j;to 
W» have thought H .eomwirient te mt th» 
Pliths.ate, an4 now only cootiutie that 


course of life into which we had before entered, 
confirmed in our choice by mutual approbation, 
supported in our resolution by mutual encour- 
agement, aad >^si<tted in our efforts by mutual 
exhortation. Such, Mr. Rambler, is our pros- 
pect of life, a prospect which, as it is beheld 
with more attention, seems to open more ex- 
tensive happiness, and spreads, by degrees, into 
the boundless regions of eternity. But if all 
our prudence has been vain, and we are doomed 
to give one instance more of the uncertainty of 
human discernment, we shall ct>tnfort ourselves 
amidst our disappointments, that we were not 
betrayed by such delusions as caution could nut 
escape, since we sought happiness only in the 
arms of virtue. We are, Sir, 

Your humble servants, 

Hymenjbus, 
Tuaxquim a. 

No. SATuanAY, Oct. 26, 1761. 

- IJevipit 

pywtf prlma multos, rttra mens inteliiglt 
Quod iutertoro eondidii cura anguio. r a mdkvo. 

The tinsel glitter, and specious mien, 

Delade the most; few pry behind the scene. 

It has been observed by Boileau, that “ a mean 
or common thought, expressed in pompous dic- 
tion, generally pleases more than a new or tiol>le 
sentiment delivered In low and vulgar language ; 
because the number is greater of those whom 
custom has enabled to judge of words, than 
whom study has qualified to examine things.*’ 
'piis solution might satisfy, if such only were 
ofiSendbd with meanness of expression as are un- 
able to distinguish propriety of thought, and to 
separate propositions or images from the vehi- 
cles by which they aye conveyed to the under- 
standing. But this kind of disgust is by no 
means confined to the ij^orknt or superficial ; 
it t^erates uniformly and universally upon 
r^i^ of all classto ; every man, however pro- 
found or abstracted, perceives himself irresisti- 
bly aBenated by low terms ; they who profess 
the most zealous adherence to truth are forced 
to admit that she owes part^ of her charms to 
her Ornaments; and Mes much of her power 
over thoto^ when she f^ears disgraced by a 
dress uncouth or ill-aH^usted. 

wit ato all o^ded by low terms, but are 
not diagustod al^ke by , the Mtoe compoutions, 
because We dc not all agree to oonsure the same 
terms as Jou^. ISTo word is natumUy or intrinsi- 
cally m«an^ than another ; our opinion therefore 
Of words, as of other things arbitrarily find capri- 
ciously ei^blished, depends wholly upon acri- 
deptt jmd custom. The cottager thinks tho!^'^ 
I apartments splendid and spacious, which an 
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hat»i(ant of palaces will despise ibr tlieir inete* I 
gaiKw; and to him who has passed most of jhls I 
hours with the delicaie and many expres- 
sions wUl seem sordid, whltdi another, equally a- 
cute, may hear without offehce but a mean term I 
never falls to displease him to whhm it appears 
meafi, as poverty is certainly and Invariably des«* * 
pised, though he who la poor in the eyes some, | 
may, by others, he envied for his Wealth. I 

Words iM^me low by the occasions tjO which 
they are applied, or the general charact^ of them 
who use them ; and the disgust which they pro* | 
duce arises from the revival of those images with j 
wliich they are commonly nniied. ‘ I'hus, if, in 
the most solemn diecotirse, a phrase happens to 
occur which has been suocessfhlly employed in 
some ludicrous narrative, the gravest auditor ^ 
finds it diflicult to refrain from laughter, when 
they who are not pi^epossessed by the same accU 
denial association, are utterly unable to guess 
the reason of his merriment. Words which con- , 
vey ideas of dignity^ln one age, are banished 
from elegant writing or conversation In another, 
because they are in time debased by vulgar ' 
mouths, and can be no longer heard without the 1 
in rol uniary recollection of unpleasing images. | 

When Macbeth Is confirming himself in the 
horrid purjK#s« of stabbing his king, he breaks 
out amidst his emotions into a wish natural for 
a murderer : 

Come, thick night f ^ 

And paH then in the dunnest smoke of heU, 

That my keen knife see not the weimdif makes ; 
Nor Heaven peep Ihroogh the blanket of the dark, ! 
To cry, Hold, hold 1 . j 

In this passage la exerted all the force of poetry ; 
that force which calls new powers Into, beiip^, 
which, embodies sentiment, and animates 
ter ; yet, perhaps, scarce any man now peases j 
it without some disturbance of hif attentkm fr^ 
the counteraction of the words to. the ideas.,. 
What can be miiHre dreadful than to impldre 
presence of night, invested, not in common dh- 
srurity, but in the .smoke of hell ? Ifet the dh*, 
cat^y of this invocation is deetroyed 1^ the inser- 
tion of an epithet now seldom heord hut In the 
stable, and dun night may come or go without 
any other notice than contempt. , 

If we start into rapturW vvhen sotpe hWo of, 
the Iliad tells us that his lance i^eii' 

with eagerness to destroy f if we ^al|Ekirn^^^t^; 
the terror of the aoldiert.comto«toded by^Cs^ 
to hew down the sacred '^ve^, Wl^ 
says Lucan, lest Uie axe aimed at the^pek <^nld 
fly hack upon the etriker ; 

AT robara'9((erafttt»^^t, 

in sd 0 cr&iebani ndmrm WeMro mufer. 

None dordt with impious steel the grbve to rend 
best on hhnself the destined stroke descend ; 

we catinof uirelv ht t* sthwalhise wUh the hor- j 
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rors of a wretch ab<^ut to murder his master, hie 
friend, his benefketof, who suspects that the 
wmpon will relhto its olhce,'^dstart back from 
the breast which he is preparing to. violate. Yet 
this sentiment |s weak^Od'd iby the name of an 
instrument need hf butoliers and' cooks in the 
meanest emplo5*itte»to ; wd do ikot infhsedlately 
conceive that any crime of impor^ce is to bo 
committed with a"i5rm/5r; or who does not, "at 
last, from the lon^ habit of connecting a knife 
with sordid Offices, feel aversion rather thaii 
terror ? , 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness of 
gttilt,' that the inspection of Heaven may be in* 
tircepted, and that he may, in the involutions of 
Infernal du^kness, escape the eye of rpovideiire. 
This is the utmost extravagance of determined 
wickedness : yet this is so debas^ by two uii. 
fortunate words, that while 1 end«av<|ar to iin- 
press on my reader the enef||^ of the £«mime?it, 

• I can scarcely check my risibility, when the ex- 
pression ibrees itself upon my mind ; for who, 
without c|gme relaxation of his gravity, can hear 
of the avengers of guilt peeping through a hfank^. 

These imperfections of diction are less obvious 
to the reader, as he is less acquainted with com- 
mon usages ; they ard thwefore wholly imper- 
ceptible to a foreigner, who learns our language 
from books, and will strike a solitary academic 
less forcibly than a 'modish lady. 

Among the numerous requisites that most 
concur to complete an author, few are of more 
importance than an early entrance into the liv- 
ing world. The seeds of knowledge may be 
planted in solitude, hut must be cultivated in 
public. Argumantatlon may be taught iu col- 
leges, and theories formed in retirement ; but 
the artlflce of embellishment, and the powers of 
attraction can be gained only by general con- 
verse. 

An ac^aintanice with prevailing customs and 
fashioi^ble tdegaiice is necessary likewise tor 
other purposes. « The injury that grand imagery 
suifere ^om uns^table language, personal merit 
may IW tfom rudeness and indelicacy* When 
thsfuocess of iSneas depended bn the ffivour ot 
thb quw upon whose coasts he was driven, his 
oetmtialpxoteetreas thoufl^* ^ sufficiently 
seew^ against rejection by his piety or bravery 
but him tor the interview with preter- 

Whoever desires, for his. writ, 
what none can reasonably con-f 
of mankind, must add grace to 
strmigth, and make hie thoughts agreeable as 
wellasusefuL Many tomplatu of neglect who 
never tried toattrMt regard. It cjanhbt be ex. 
pected that the patrons of science virtue should 
bo solicitous to discover euoefli^ces^ i^lUch tl^y 
who possess them shade and disguise. Few have 
abilities so much needed by the rest of the world 
as to be caressed on their own torms ; and h« 
that will not condescend to recbmineud himseU' 
jPp 
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% eximal enibelltshxti^ta, muAtiubmliiidtlbe 
of just aentjmentiiaeanly ^press^ .imd ^ 
ihidsculed and foifotten Iwfdre lie j^uudearti^ 


' nec desmi^^wpU 

' ' ' IPltMTlUS. 

Ko bliBdd Mt^ usHs ppiam$ fro^ i , 

But cfa.arki*4, lilce spittle {^m th» 1i|w tkey^lloir. 

NATQiiAtt' lilsWl^K tiutt wbateTSr^b 

for l^tig dturatloil atvirss slowly t6 its 
maturity, tlio tinaber tardy 

growth, aiid,ai^ii^$'g6ik<iirally exceed each other 
in loiigerit^^ In ^ropcirth^ to tho time between 
thdr ooiAtt^^ aa^ birth. 

Theeame Ubimnrgi^oii maybe extended to the 
offs|»iring of the miDd. Hasty ^compoeitbns, 
howereir |deaa^ .Hmt by Bowery luxurl* 

favouir^ Ofko seldo^ endure the bii«uo|[tt of seasons, 
but perish %bt)ie' il^ blast of crft^stn, or firost 
of neglei^ ' 'lyjiim' Apdlm was reproached with 
the pani^ity e jrhis mwdmdlons^ mid the incessant 
attention Wi^ which he retouched his pieceii 
he oondmioended to midce no other answer than 
that hsjpohiM 

Kb r^ty can more justly incur contempt and 
indignal^n tlM that which boasts of negligence 
. aii^ hd^* who can bear with patience 
ditlW claims euch superiority to the 
to im^ine that maajMnd 
|t.%isi^ attention to his extemporary 
ropnsit hU casu^.. 
e^lVislam^ W ildto tr^wres St ancient wi^ 
doin'? 

f IfjEm demotintoi appeared of such trm*^ 
slightest and ^pst 
oumiy,'^pelHf^^ kbotm^ and 

^stttdy Ifito^ects to emipote ; 

, piudnd^oannot be pshidisd care 

Wd:'ciiilfure. .Bnt'Jt' |l ■dia':l0as_ .^laiigi^pa for 
any man .to placet ht 

stohding, atkd ihi^thatl^ te^^^^^ UJiuo^ 

trious without to jimlt Mm;of . 

husbandry* and'O^^ gitonni'tha>b|i^ 

toms of Arabia 'Z' /“ '"'V' 

'Iha Neatest pasi 
' Ih^selym upon 

'd»|j1t'the'pi^vUegw;W,gAl!(i(^ wiwpto 

ebl|r'th«mssloe8 woiddrpv(tf 'haro'ihdm^ 

i 

vwierotibh'an^^lc^^^ 

of 

'1^ -bmbiiig. 4b^i.|^bp| hkr|ng';tw^ onfliar|W'j 

dr notions bp' ^)A»W,eottybibatio4' ^ 

^ idled, by^ihft.yarttiq^ltf which mM: fe4^i%1 
* '"^'-Ciwn^toar* that ttiey'haTercfk^t^’ihe'imm* 


mit of excdlettoe, because they discorer nnns 
higher than themselves; and who acquiesce in 
the first thbnghts'lh&l^^un’, because their scan- 
tlnsto of towlcdge slh>Wa them little choice 
and the nanwamte afibrds them 

no glimpse of perfmtiqn, df that sublime ides 
which human indimtry has from the firot ages 
been vainly tpiliiigjto approach. Ihey see a li ttle^ 
and hplleyo that thpre is nothing j)(eybnd their 
s^ere of idshm^ as the l^ituecos of Spain, who 
inhabited a spmll valley, conceived the surround- 
Ufg Uroontalne to be the boundaries of the world. 
In propm^loin perfi^pn is more distinctly 
6oneeivfd» the pbsasurebf contemplating our own 
perfcta^ctes wlll be lessened ; it may thereforo 
be observedy ihat they who most deserve praise 
are often afraid to decide in ^vour of their own 
perfonnanesa ; they hnow how much is stiU 
wanting ta .^ir completion, and wait with 
anxiety and terror the determination of the pub- 
lic. I please every oim glse,’* says Tully, <* but 
never satisfy myself. '* 

It has o^n been inquired, why, notwith- 
Btandiog the advances of latter ages in science, 
and the assistance which the infusion of so many 
new ideas has given us, we still fall below the 
ancients in the art of composition. Some part 
of their anperiority may be Justly ascribed to 
the graces of their language, from which the 
most poUshed of the present European tongues 
ara>b>t^g more than barbarous degenerations, 
fiome imvantage they might gain merely by pri- 
ority, which put them in possession of tlie most 
natural sentiments, and left us nothing but ser- 
vUa repetition or forced conceits. But the great- 
er port of their praise seems to have been the 
jnet reward of modesty and labour. Their sense 
pP human weahness confined them commonly to 
one study* which their Itoowledge of the extent 
i^every foieitoe.eng^ed them to prosecute with 
Ibdeih^hble dUigeuoe, 

Among the writers of antiquity I remember 
imne ee^pt Statius who ventures to mention 
^iqiobdy production of his writings, either as 
an toctonuatioii of his faults, or a proof of his fa- 
e^j^v Not dld;^ Statius, when he eonaidered 
his^f as a candidate fur. hwtlng reputation, 
think a closer, gftrotion untoMseasary, hut amlds* 
eU bis aud !n4%siiee,.tiie two great hasten, 
era of mown poems, employed twelve years 
upon the 1%ebidd,.aiid thjhil^ his daim to re- 
nown proportiohhto to kbour. 

mpito erodoto tinui, 

MoMtuaim 

^BoH^ed i#lih endless toil, my lays 

At tcfiglh .aspire to Maotuan praise. 

Ovid indeed apdoghses in his banishment for 
die imperfection of bis lettefS, but ineq^tions his 
want of leisure tq ppljih^them, as m qddijlioo to 
his raiamUies ; aiid wasso far fhim imagining 
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reTisaU and corrections ntinecessary, tbat at bta 
departure from Rome he threw Jiis Metamor» 
phoses into the fire, lest he should be disgraced 
by a bboh which he could hot hope to finish. 

It seems not often to have I^pj|»^ed that* the 
same writer aspired to repu^bn ih verse and 
rose * and of those fetr that att^pted sddi di-* 
rersity of excellence^ I hnow^d^ that even one 
succeeded. Contrary eharaci^ they never 
hnagined a single mind able to support, and 
therefore no man is recorded to undertaken 
more than one kind of dramatic poetry. 

What they had written, they did, not venture 
in their first fondness to thrust into the world, 
hut, considering impropriety of sending forth 
iiKMinsiderately that which cannot he recalled, 
deferred the pubUcation, if not alxie years, ac- 
cording to the direction of Horace, yet till their 
fancy was cocked after the raptures of Inventioii 
and the glare of novelty had ceased to dazzle the 
judgment 

There were in those days no wseldy or diur- 
nal writers ; mu/ta die?, ef muUa much 
time, and many itisurcs, were considered as in- 
dispensable requisites ; and that no other method 
of attaining lasting praise has been yet discover- 
ed, may bo conjectured fi^ the blotted manus- 
cripts of Milton notv remaining, and from the 
tardy emission of IV^pe’s comiKwHlons, delayed 
more than once till the Incidents to wlilch they 
all tided were forgotton, till his enemies wm sf^ 
cure from his satire, and, what to jui honest 
mind roust he mure painful, his frl^ds were 
deaf to his encomiums. 

To him, whose eagerness of praise hurries his 
])i'oduciion8 soon into the light, many imperfec- 
tions are unavoidable, even where the mind 
furnishes the materials, as well as regulates their 
disposition, and nothing depends upon searSh or 
in formation . Delay opens new veins of 'thought, 
the subject dismissed for a time appears with a 
new train of dependent images, thC accidents of 
reading or conversation supply new ornaments 
or allusions, or mere intermission of the fatigpe 
of thinking enables the mind to eollsct new 
force, and make new e^cum{ons. But all those 
benefits come too late for him, who, he 
was weary with labour, snatched at the recom- 
pence, and gave his work to his friends and his 
enemies as soon as impatfence and persuad- 
ed him to cOftcliiide it* *- ■ 

One of the mtot pernlciofis ejects of toto is 
obscurity. He that teems with h ^^ck sucoto^ 
sion of ideas, and jMircelves how one sentiment 
produces another, ^asily helievmA that he cam 
clearly express what he SO stmngly compre- 
hends j he stldom suspects his thoughtoof em- 
barrassment, while be preserves in his own me- 
mory the series of connectlou, or his diction of 
ambiguity, while only one sense hs present to hia 
mhid. Yet If he has been employed on an ab- 
struse or complicated arguments he will find, 


when he has a while withdrawn. his mind, and 
returns as a new reader to bis .work, that hehi^ 
only a cofijectuwd glimpse of his own meaning, 
and that to explahi it to tluiee whom he desi^ 
to instruct, he must ope^i his sentimenter dlton^ 
tangle his method, Ms arrangement 

Authors and lovers alwsifs sofosome infktn- 
Btion, from which only absence can set them^ 
free ; and every man ought to iWore himself to 
the fhU exercise of his judgment, hefbto he does 
that which he cannot do improperly, without in* , 
juring his honour and his quiet 
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Cot^^r i H ifUidfrodeM delktafateri> o v i p, 

I grant the charge : fbrg|ve tho fault confosa’d. 

TO THE RAMBLEll. 

1 !r.n. oftho.. bebv.fh>»iwb«>ii»uu.,. that 
melt at Nie sight of all other misery, think it 
meritorious towithhoto relief; one whom the 
rigour of virtuous indJ|gnatlon d<*oms to sutTer 
without complaint and perish Without regard ; 
and whom 1 myself have formerly hisulted in 
the pride of reputation and tocuriCy of innocence. 

I am of a good family, but my father was hur- 
deued with more children than he^Could decently 
support. A wealthy v^dation, as ho travelled 
from London to his country-seat, itondescending 
to make him a visit, was touihed with pompas- 
sion of his narrow fortune, and resolved to ease 
him of part of his charge, by taking the care of a 
ehUO upon himself.- . Distress <m one side, and 
ambition on the other, were too powerful for 
parental fondness, and the HtUe family passed 
in review before him, that he might make his 
choice. I was then ten years old, ai»d, without 
knowffig for what purpose, I was called to my 
great' cousin, endeavoured to recommend myself 
by my best Wrtesy, sung him my prettiest 
song, told Ihe last story tbat 1 had.i'ead, and so 
much eltd8ared^ myself by my innocence, that he 
detdatjto his resolution to adopt me, audtoeduchto 
me wito W own daughters. 

. My parents frit the commop straggles at the , 
thought of parting, and tome tuUurd tsurs ikt^ 
dropp'd, hvi vdped them soon. They c^idered, 
not without that false estimation of the velue Ua 
wealth wkidh poverty long rautinued. always 
produces, that I was raised to hlghto ranlt; than 
they could give me, and to hopto;0f 
fortune than they coMd hequeatM My- ' 
mid some ^her urnamento to meJni su<^: ; 
a manner las ffidgM sectu'e me from at 

my first arrivM ; and, when she 
pressed me to^ tier hototo -With. 

I Still feel,^ gave vc^e $mt 
which, however nj^ltote^ LhavU^ 
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■ |^;niy jSiwil hap|d»e«> of jir^jti a jpi^e qf |f«l<l|, »^cr«^ me to bespeafc a 

im ^ Hdt *ult at mwcer’*, v4 to apply privately 

'n-K ' ,‘'i'^’’v ■ V .. ' ■■'fek ^,w#ttte4 it, ,and in- 

'■iimt ■ it»mr m ; toy ,li:^.J«vptiid «m 'to coatoto , 

; jay 

' ejbL^i% t^d^rtoto ; a»4.to #;yi!|p^ t detoi^, 1)9 ^ed me Wltb tebd<?^s and gra- 

^Jtat^aneito'todto.^l^p^^^ and, a tttvde; c(nnpeli«d me to repoae oxi him as my 

qaiMiriios t^e, and greier jfon^Uiiu; to jdtovr, only attpppft, imd produced a neceaeity ef private 
Wj^^'ihd'gdye^* ' cohydwati^ jKe edtewtappeinted interviews at 

vr iia thi^gi^i-ytisi^ my having iat. the hawse nf an ar:i)(toto^ato* and eometimes 

pti^d a hletoihf 'nh her ftmily with her ioat ^edojntoa^wito«^toa(di, iaadc^edii^ 
hreath. ^ |..had little eptoeftonity to indulge a My seua his favour^ and the deshre of retain- 
eerra^'vVhSrit tl^ to partahe with Ing it, d|apoaed me to uxdimited complaisance* 

|ji^ iherefote soon ceased to redect much* and, though I saw hie kindness grow every day 
upon my jui^ My lather, turned all his care more fond, I did not suffier any suspicion to 
upon hie pther chUdJ^b , ndi^n some hp'tunate enter my thought'*. At last the wretch took 
ad venturto imd. nhtopected hsj^^ enabled him, advantage of the familiarity which he enjoyed as 
wluih he died four years nifter my mother, to my relation, and the submission which he cit- 
leave in a c^iKlltion ubpve ^eir expeotatsons. acted as my hMudactor, to complete the ruin of 
1 should have shared the increase of his for- an orplmn, whom his own promises had made 
tunp, and hadnnee a fortune assigi^ me in his indigent, whom his indulgence had melted, imd 
will ( but my conrin assuring him toat aU care his autliority subdued. 

for mo was needless, since he had. j^lved .to 1 know not why it should afford subject of 
place me. happily in the World, dirtoted him to exultation, to, overpower on any terms the reso- 
divtde my part ainohgst.my slaters. lution, to auipdse the caution of a girl ; but of 

Thui^ I was thrown upon dependence without all the honsters that deric. themselves in the spoils 
resonree. Beipg now at an agejn vvliicii young of innoeems nnd beauty, they surely have the 
women ai‘e initiated into «compai>y, 1 was ho least pretensions to triumph, who submit to owe 
longer to be supported In my former character their success to some casual Influence. They 
hut at considerable exifense } so that partly lest neitliw empkiy the graces of fancy, nor Uic furcu 
I sl^uld waste money, and partly. lest my ap- of understaiidiug, in their attempts; tliey raii- 
paarance mlgjit draw too itpany complimwts not please their vanity with the art of their tip- 
and assiduities, <1^ was insensibly degraded ffvm {Mroaohes, the delicacy of their adalatious, the 
my e<iuality, and enjoyed few privileges above elegance of their address, or tboeflicacy of their 
the head sei'vant bus that receiving no wages, eloquence ; nor applaud themsrivm b» possessed 
,1 felt eveto iltdfgnlty, tmt knew: tout resent^ of any qualities by which affection is attracted, 
ment tobtihl prtoipitate fall. 1 thsreltoe They surmotoit no obstacles, they defeat uo ri- 
endoj^j^^to^d attack only those who cannot i-esist, 

WBrvIcto active o^c^snitoh and, for a time, ire content to possess the body* with- 
l^m neglect, , by withd^wing out any soUeitude to gain the heart* . 
ell t^to; •>nl atodyifig to ^M^y these deapicable wretclies does my 

|dstoa But toy husroat, prftoiit acquaiittohto with infamy and wicked- 

hf^mthatimdli^.t^^^^ mm enable me to hunkber ameog the heroes of 

and my tb sx- dtoauefatoy; reptiles whom jthrir own servants 

oh'an^ wnjulil havo' deipise^ hads t^iy not been thtdr 

altstotioiWiiipi^ tonrantfl, and with.;)^m jbe^gary would have 

1 wto itoW cnto]^^f^ disdidneddititercMfurto, had she not been allured 

I had stoU'toank]^ fiece«^ by bopos of relief; Many of the beings which 

lity of outwacdtotow^Mto^i !;!l^:leiiptoa; vMdreto aro, navr rioting In nr eblveslng in the 

to my ebaiUber to i^t toy* my str|»ts, have been torrupte4 hot by arte of gtd 

condition In ' nj^) what lan^ vidtich stola^adaally upon the affoctions 

' '' '***®®^? ^ mlgto tocaiHM^roto'pf^^ and laidiltoitowe' toW l*»t by the fear of los- 

tlen-' '.At .toil iag^{totaiUa.<Wht]ch were never intended, or of 

*i«torruptod fay a )toldten''toitoge . iaeitoiriltg -;i5toentment which they could ii(g 

'Pif 1 frighted by maatei's, and 

■' ttoeth«ritoiVo^.4e^^'lb^^ totoOEwedby gutodians into ruin, 

Pp ;/' , ^ tKiyself nst.loug*^-!^ ,.Ottr orh«» ^nd usual consequence, an d he 

hftoem^^lhtonded'fiD^^ acum' perceived *h»t I eoqid hot long continue 

me . In hta^j^tmUy. I wwi‘:d^^tto®ted at the thought 

dThor itbiiSdd;Bevw' 'ef.thn<i^oachwbich''{ nowtoUew^inevltable. 

; ai|4i J^e tonU'oitf^me wlthbtoeaofelitobgaildis 
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oovery, and often upbraided me witlit the anxiety 
wbieh perhaps ndtie W^ himseUP i^W'‘ ih my 
coimteniuace ; but at last ming^led bis assUrauojBa 
of protection at^d^maintetianoe iirlth mentuM of 
total desertion^ 4f»' ib ^e mbmOnts of perttirba^ 
tion, L should suffer bis secret to osci^^^ or on- 
dcavour to tbrow* on him any pbrt of my in- 
famy. 

Thus passed the dismal hours^ t^ Hay 
could no lonj^er be delayed. It ; Was preCebded 
that my relatione hiid sent for mb td a distent 
country^ and 1 eut^ed Upon a state ^wblcb 
be described In my nexrlet^or. v 

* I lun, Siri dee. * " 

^ MliXtSA. 
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in the sttja« aQ«l loathsome iHi tlir <lay. 

TO THE RAMBLER. * 

Si a, 

MisKLiiA now sits down to oontinuo her narra.^ 
tive. 1 am convinced that noising would more 
powerfully pt*«servo youth from irregahKdty» or 
guard inexperience from sfsduction, than a just 
description of the condition into which tiie 
wanton plunges herself, and therefore hope that 
my letter may be a sufticlent antidote to my ebc- 
ample. 

After the distraetlim, hesUation, and delays 
which the timidity Of guilt iiatundly produces, 
1 wa!» removed to lodgings in a distant part of 
the town, under oneof ths^nbaracterscommobly 
assumed upon such occasions. ' Here being by 
my circumstances condemned to solitude, tpas^ 
sed most of my hours in bitterness and anguish. 
The c<»iiversatioii of the pOoiple with' wlipm 1 
was plac«!d Vos not at all capable of ^itging 
my attention^ or dispOmSssitig tbd ^l^ng 
iileiis. The books which T carTiedv!tpTt^«y,^- 
treat were such as heightened my of 

myself; for 1 was not sofm^ahandbfi^ Asto 
sink voluntarily into corruption, ^or endiestvuiir 
to conceal from my own mind the enormity pf 
my crime. / 

My relation' rOmlUied tidne of his fpndn^» 
but visited me so often, tlptt I was soi«^times 
afraid lest his assiduity sboi^ expose him |o 
suspicion. W'henerer he came bb 'iband bm 
weeping, and was thei^ore leibidtdightiyiy eb- 
ten aioed than he expected- ARiiw frequbbt , 

postulbtions upon the uui’easonableness of my 
sorrow, and innumerable protestAtions of 
lasting regard, be at last thdi X was more 
effected with the loss of my ihnocebeA JtKou tjbe 
danger of my fatne, and, ^at bp not be 
disturbed by lUy remorse, began to lull my con- 
adence with the opiates of irrellgion. His, itr-. 


I guments iftore nlicb as my oouf^ of life JMl 
sinOe catji^o!^ mb oUmi to the necessity oTb^- , 
j iiig, vulgar, dmptyi an^ 
brtt dbtidbutidtiEl iH^ed HnO ^ 

with doubt interrupted that 

|MSM94''W!ddh[ 1 W ' 'the ''alneerity 

of hiy, ilirRbbiit any 

other support. X iisteiaiOdfhwh^'^his iiuplouis 
gabble^ bdt Its Indubnoe Was soon overpowered 
by natural reason and wly odh^Ohj, and the 
OohvietioUs iifhl^'^ie neiV ati^pt^^g^ me of 
his bamnesB oom|deted my ablidrrence. 1 have 
heard bfbarbariaiis, who, when tempests drive 
ships upon their coast, decoy them to the racks 
"^at they may plunder their lading-^and have 
idways thought wratches, thus merciless 
in thelf depiedatMlht, ought to destroyed by a 
general insarrecAM of all soda] beings; yet, 
how light is this ^It to the criihe of him, who, 
in the agltations of remorse, cuts away the au« 
chor of piety, and, whep he has drawn aside 
credulity, dtom tbA paths of virtue, hides the 
light of heaven .Whidi, wOidd. dii^eot her to re- 
turn ! 1 had hithesrto considered him as a man 
eettndiy iu'trayed with mysstf by the concur- 
rence of appetite and ojppdrtnhity; but 1 now 
saw with horror that'ii^ was contriving to per- 
petuate his gratiffcatioAb and Was desirous to lit 
me to his purpoacf by complete and radical cor- 
ruption. 

To escape, however, was not yet In my power. 

I could support the expenses of my vondition, 
duly by the continuance of his iayom% He 
provided all necessary, and in a few 

weeks congratulilted me upon my ‘escape from 
the donger which we hcd both expected with so 
piuoh abxiety. I then began to remind lilm of 
his pr^xiae to restdra mo with my fame unin- 
jured to the World. ^ He promised me ingeiie- 
ral teK^ that nothing should be wanting 
whieh his povrejr eimid add to my happiness, 
bttt 'liAihora to release me from my couhnement. 

I kimw hov^much my reception in the woiid 
deeded rtfepon my speedy return, aud was 
th^dra; ohtragra^ of his delays, 

which l pereaiYed to be only Artifices of 
lew^hesA* Ho told me at last, with an appear- 
anra bf sorrow, thatidi hopes of restoration to 
^ fbrmef state were for ever precluded ; that 
chiaice had^dfscovered my secret, and maliee 
it; and that ndthing now remained, 
a retreat more private, Where euri- 
iiM^WIidi^d c^uld never ffndus^^ 

, angiM, and) resentment, whidk 1 

fble at to adeiniiitto hot to be expi^^ed. I 
in so much dread of r^moach and. infamy, 
Which ^ purauil% me with full 

Ary, tiiat X yielded ‘myeelf implicitly to hie dish 
jKeitd, ahd.wasraaiiu^d,’ wj(tSi athousanS studied 
prectoto> hy-fWiys ait^ darkpesragra 

to Aimj£h(^ house, where I harassed hku with 
IMfi’petueV ecdkttatfona to a sm?MI to 
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j|o live In the country in olbecu* ^ j9ho|»^ nnd for thi^ weeks ilyed without 

^ repining; birtwhei]i4my<|^cia,ftUtyh^^ 

I ^ wssded ,witk wdettli^; >iO ' m much ^ 1 win tested to 

Jn time appeared offendedai^my make U]^ n hes4 of dom^.^u^^ one of my fellow- 
y and distrust; aitd.havinf hno j lodges. «tole Uie lace, 9 ^ 1 was obliged to .fly 

^d4sa^lfot^d[; i^^ seit^ me ' with uncommoi^c- j from a yroaecutloiu 
f^i^i^M^itendero^^ fou^ rnyP*^ rThasdHven si^n the street«» I lived 

Imdmyeahle, lef^ mie wiith »s^ fna«!^ opoif the least iha^ eohld support me> and at 
nmrmun of n^er. Was t>leam: that night accommodai^ mystdf unW pent-houses 
he was at last W^used to ^idhllity, and^ enpewt- as well as 1 could. At length t. hocame ahso- 
Ihg t Wat his neat visit he ’fsonld comply With lately pennyless, and, having strolled all day 


' my re^iuest, lived with gi^t imoqnUlity upon 
the money in my ; hands, and .was m much 
|4eased Wifh W of Wsecatloii» that I did 
notredect how mW his i^^ee had exceeded' 
ihe uWl intem1% tUl I wj^ farmed with the 
danger of wanting suh^istcn^' I then suddenly 
Contracted my expenses, hht was unwiUing to 
OupiflieatO for ass&tance. Ifeoessity, however, 

; soon overcame my modesty Or my pride, and 1 
applied to him by a letter, hut iWd no answer* 
I Writ in tends more pressing, but without ef* 
Wt. 1 then sent an agent tO inquire after him, 
who infonned me, that he had qultt^ His house, 
and was gone with his family to reside tor some 
time upon his estate In Iivland. 

However shocked at this abrupt departure, I 
was yet unwiUing t^believe that he could wholly 


without soBtezumpe, was, at the close of even- 
ing, aocqtled by an ^derly man, with an invita- 
tion to a tavern* I refused him with hesitation ; 

*> he seisad-me by the band, and drew me into a 
neighbouring house, where when he saw my 
face pale with hui.ger, and my eyes swelling 
with tears, he spumpd me from him, and bade 
me eant and whine in some other place ; he for 
his part W4^d take care of his pockets. 

I still continued to stand in the way, having 
scarcely strength to walk further, when another 
soon addressed me in the same manner. When 
he saw the same tokens of calamity, be consider- 
ed that 1 might be obtained at a cheap rate, and 
^therefore quickly made overtures, which 1 had 
no longer firmness to reje(‘.t. By this man 1 \vas 
maintained flour months in penurious wicked- 
abandon me^ and thereforei, by the sale of my ness, and then abandoned to my former condi- 
dothes, 1 supported myself expecting that every tion, from which 1 was delivered by another 
post would brii^ me relief. Thus 1 pasW keeper. 

seven months between hope and dejection, in a In this abject state 1 have now passed flour 
gradual approachitp poverty distress, emad- years, the drudge of extortion and the sport of 
ated with disofmtc^lV and bettered with un- dmnkenuess; sometimeU the property of one 
certainty; Ajf! ^1, my landia^, aflta* many mflil, and sometlmaa the common prey of acci- 
hhtts bf ,tits nd»^lty of a ne^ loVer, took thd Wtal lettdttess ^ at one time tricked up for sale 
opportunity of my absence tn search my boxes, ^y the mistfest of a brothel ; at another begging 
Md, miming sema of my hppsi^l, seized the re- in dw streets to be ralieved flrom hunger by 
maindor for rent, , wlckodiiess ; wlthbul any hope iu the day but of 

To i^ruielty was vain : fia<^ some whom foUy or excess may expose 

ioaup^ica^ qbdttffA, bftttoHty was hopdesa* I to niiy allurem^ts, and wldh^t any reflections 
went away f whither, and wandered at night, but such as gwilr and tOrror impress 

about withoutJhyMi^purpow upon me* 

with the, usual ai^ehlu of misery, unquadidbd If thosewho pass ^r ^ys in plenty and se- 

m oyd th^, ouHiy, coSd visit for an hour Oie dismal recep- 
h^;sean me^fon{$» ^ the pius^tate return from her 

those who were strangers to my for^rcondi- noctuirnal axcursions, and See the wpetdies tliat 
tioiu Night dame qn in the midst of my lie taioWdOd mad with intemperance, 

tion, add I AoentlUdod to wshder gkwBy wiidillhkitte, paiimow with ai^ 

menace of tfaa wutohsblil^ sbe^ foy^. noitoW whhAitoase ; it woidd not be very easy 
self in a covered passage,: ;^ ;u ; ; : for any degtoe of abhorvence% hirden them 

Neaitday, 1, procured a lbdgin)[;,iti''thehbck-: i^aiiietvcompaaiion, or to fs^wms the dtoito^ 
ward ganet of d m<w htfin|e, iimd empfoy^ whldh tboy must immMdhf^y iW tomscae sue™ 

limdlady to inquire for. a ss^ld^ numlnM |hhi| a State so 

lions wqregenewdly for want of..p^; dreadful’^ '' 

i^ter. At length lyif^Weceived at adiia^s l j Jt is ^Id. that In thsy dnnmdly evac- 

ftut whvn a ^ I UatothidrstreefoiiifidilWptM*^^^ 

f to toeir oolon^* tf the women that 

^ os^ngTrom their miseries, "I- believe v<!ry 

^ ha necessary i for’ Vbo afoong 



recoimhai 


k;<^^hasn can< drm change? Many of us in. 
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deed are wludly um^ualified for any bat meet 
eervile empJU»yiaeat8« and thoea j^rbape would 
requli!« tha care of a idaglatiNiito td hinder thrai 
from foUawin^ the sania in anothw 

country ; hut others are only plredudi^ hy in- 
famy from reformation, and would ^ 

delivered oii any termt ft'om the necessity of 
and the tyranny of chance. l<^o place 
but a populous dty cah afford opportunities for 
open prostitution, and where the eye of justice 
can attend to individuals, those who cannot be 
made good may be restralnied from mischief* 
For my part, 1 should exult at tlM j^vllege of 
banishment, and think myself happy in any re- 
gion that should restore me once again to hon- 
esty and peace. 

1 am, Sir^ 

MxskLLA. 


I Whoever Hses itthore those who bu^ pletu^ 

I themselves with eqo^lty, wll| l^ve ;inany;^^^ 

' .l^oleht, at hiit'bminehcev 'XVi;]j|al^ 

I than e^ers that whlbh all pursue with ’ 
same ardour, and to witioh all Imagine' them- 

'When'" 
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iVfTpc rogarc soles quails sbn, J*rfsce, futurus 
tocuptes; simqua r$p4nU potens. 
Qvrmquavs posse putas mores. narrare futures t 
Vic mihlf si Jim tu teo, quails eris* mart. 

Priscns. you've often asked me hoW IM live, 

8bfudd fate at once botli wealth and honOur give. 
What soul his future conduct can fomee T 
Tell mo w^t soit of lioo you would be. 

r. i^BWis. 

Nothino has been longer observed, .than thalu 
change of fortune eausbs a chango of manners t 
and that It is dilAoult to cbi^ectiu^ £fom the 
conduct of him whom we see in a low condi- 
tion, how he would if wealth and polder 
wei’e put into hib’hsai<i& But it is genei^ly 
agreed, that few men made better byaflltt* 
ence or exaltation ; and; that the powers of the 
mind, when they are unbound anduapandod by 
the sunshine of fdiclty, more ^wjUcQtly luxuri* 
ate into fcdlies than hlo^m inso goodi|psSh 
Many observations ha«« concurred to estab- 
lish this opinion^ and it la not likely poon to be- 
come obsolete, for want of new oocfudons re- 
vive it. The greater part of miuikind are' cor- 
rupt in every condition, and jn high and 
low stations, only as they have ^re or fewer 
oj^rtunitles of gratifying their dfoirta, or as 
are more up less restrained by human oen* 
^Rest Many vitiata their principles inthe ao- 
quisition of and who can tfiat 

what is gained by fraud and extortion ia en^ 
joyed with tyranny and sxom^ 

Yet 1 am willing to believe that' the deprava- 
tion of the mind byextfrnid adVdnthges,, tilough 
certainly not uUbcminoti, yet ai^roaciim not so 
nearly to unlverselity, Us some have' essertod in: 
the bitterness of resentment, or heat of decla- 


selvjll entitled, wtil fUr ever lie a c _ ^ 
tlu^who staitdii' wlfh -us ^ thb: of lifi^' ' 

^ leave tu so far behind fhai we havb little hbpb 
to Ovwihke them, We .revenge our dhap^iat-^ 
mbnt by remarks oU the srts of suppladtatfon , 
by whieh' they gsdned ihu advantage, or on the 
] foliy and arrogance with whiph th^y possess it. 

; Of themniiOSe. rise we could not hinder, dre 
^ ^ace ouriulves by prognosticating the fall. 

It is ‘ Impossible for human purity not to be- 
tray to an eye, tl^ sharpened by malignity, 
some stiRu^i which my concealed and unregard- 
ed, while none thought it their interest to dis- 
cover them ; nor can the most circumspect at- 
tention, or steady rectitude, escape blame from 
censors who have no inclination to approve. 
Riches j^erefore, perhaps, do not so often pro- 
duce crimes as Inblte accusers. 

The common charge against these who rise 
above their original condition, is that of pride 
jslt is certain that success naturally conffrms us 
in a favourable opinion of our own abilities. 
Scarce any man is willing to allot to accident, 
friendship, and a thousand causes, which con- 
cur In every event without human contrivance 
or Interposition, the port which they nmy justly 
claim in his advancement. We' rate ourselves 
by our fortune rather than our virtues, and ex- 
orbitant claims are quickly produced by imag • 
inary merit* But captiousneas and jealousy are 
Ithew'ise easily offended, and to him who studi- 
ously loolds for an affront, every mode of beha- 
! viour will snpidy it; freedom will be rudeness, 
and reserve sullenness ; mirth will be negli- 
j gence, and seriousnsli formality; when he is 
j received with ceremony, distance *lmd respect 
f are itimileated ; if he is treated with familiarity, 
he concludes ohhnsetf insulted by oondescen- 

It must hdweyer be omfessed, that as all eud- 
dtn thmigm ate dangerous, a quick transition 
from liwwerty to abundance can seldom be made 
with safoty. Ue that has long Bved within 
sl|lit of pleasufUs which he cpuld not reach, 
will need mere than comnion moderation, not 
to lose his reason in^nbOunded liot, when they 
a^ hret put into his power. 

£ very possession is endear^ hy novelty ; every 
gratiffeation is exaggerated by desire* it is dif- 
ieult not to estimate What U Istidy gained above 
its real value ; It is imposeible not to annex 
greater happinm to. t^t condltian from which 
we are lUiwiUli^ly excluded,, than nature has 
qUhUfled US to ohtidn. ' For t^s reason, the re- 
mote inheritor iSf an uuexpeph^jj^ may be 
geiteraUy distixkguished from :thom who 01*0 en- 
riched id the oommun of Bneel^dlteeeni; 
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end wwmWeiw t» yt^ obliged by 
eoufttefuMn^e im(!|k]pi»robatioai but vice* spirit^ 
less and , seeks ‘ t^, shdter ef e)rt)w4s, 

ccmfcdeMib^/ sycophant) 
itjiterb^^ neglecis the good ^joi^itles of bis ^ 
ttpi^juki employs Wa y?pftkaww^ 




beeiil _ 

tbis paper ji 
apply tbe it> 
hours of 1 



^ 'tdPb' 

When 
* In'Comr 
owy the 
; hut iti 
artidce and 


,^,.^M^,_.,. ^ 

to4itpie'.to>#^*‘>t;<<> '*»«»■ 
awi IfO* 

lltoim^''to'la*«k 'M'ibto' 

H., therefow, that yt(a<f :tp m>eh 
'nMfltot'aotMk cann6» giv* there whoetwdc upon 

hto l&toe«irtage mn<* reason f<|^ otnireilon, 
overpow^y ““ i“f y !«““* ttet from the smne 

noveUy) 7^^' sna^e thisy should have been able to escape. 

-Some 'xbbtd^odbe; is'^iihio'tb'hjiiii #h^;a Hi^PJ 
gale of teu)wi‘'^»'^sbids^ trapi^tted iftilir 

CSSSS2JSSS2SS' ‘*1 ’*"• "■ ""• 

tite*: ,, . W:’wt In ■ -; >J^Quo virtus^ q-uo ferAt wror, lioa. 

lie^i^elesk'^^ ^ .% lehils 'Ibr^ j 

gets 'the;;|r4pm[^ litdi;dge4l^,b(m- 


Now S^p-wb^re virtue StopS) and \icc bt>gias 7 

As any ^citMg^ or posture, long continued, will 
distort and dialers the limbs; so the minrl 
JIhevriae Is crippled and contracted by perpetunl 
ippli^tion to the saine'^il of ideas. It is easy 


^ ieuiplatfdn 'of 4" .ex^VOlfiince 

ofhi^Arst 

'.t^gulbte'th^ 'htdi, 

and his dpi«iohT»ij4^^ ai^ nra*. ^ -- .s, 

0^ptinsj to guess the trade of an artisan by his knees, his 
dogers, or hie shoulders: and there are few 
,l^gy '}'! wul amongmen of the more liberal professions, whose 

^reito^to.^. tnhids do not carry the brand of their calling, 

|i Jw* or whose conversation does hot quickly discover 

,^;T^3tt0c^ hhpie- to what class of the community they belong. 




‘'V" ' ' ''■ I'lwiise peculisri, ties have bewi of great use, in 

j^ts^eneml hostility which every part of man- 


'th^vpqsf^ftt!; 

and-ir^. ' 


the guilt 


551® 





:,|l^h^hc«!oi^.ls to 

^i$e'0ekt^' 

■ ,|iies A* Wjf- 


Hethab^4o,4 
,A«d-inoh5r'^<ha” 

level wilh 

, «d' of^Jduty the;! 
reprUHl of'WoihinS'i'hdl^ . 

IlihHai ifhy ftdy eidtot asi''b^ 
to: nr- 

wrtA';-;s; '1 -i 


h^ exerpl^ against the res^ to furnish Insults 
Every art has Its dialect, uncouth 
and iyuSi^t^ud to all whom custoptshas not re- 
OO^w ito its sound, and therefore be- 

,Co)||j|M d^lc^pus J^y a digb^L^pilcation, or 
:^i^«tory toWtion. 

^eral rtpitpadb with -which ignorance 
leyeiwes aupif^c^tousnoss of learning, is that 

n ceriai^eVirhi)Qh^ wwy man incurs, 
hea pt any tbuo the m^foi^tie to talk to 
lih^drttandlljhn, and by which 

vSil' '<S^‘3^^'di^y if 'their ae^ulfutions, and 
rjj^n the' ;« 

'I'he jnaatoi'hf a pedant ie so jfbrmidable to 
ybudiiyman wh^ they first sb 11(^ ftozu thdr col- 
leges, \^ditVl\j^4^ Ihose who 

iiM^to boiw their deganee 1^ education, .easl- 
iaim of'ihanhers, itod Itnowl^ ihe world, 

it seems to r^uire particular considera- 
rjHOti; since, perha;^ If it toe once under- 
stood, inany a heart might hei freed^from fiiaihfttl 




kiv!e|lij|e#li]id,- 


\t X > *■./ '/ ^ ; iwoo, inanyaneaire migm wxreeuTrom painiui 
i roany a ton^e dfdlvered 
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X^dantry {» the imAi^onable ostentation of longer any danger l««lt th^ sebolar ahtiuW 'ji 
learning. It may be discovered either in the an {^equate W the tea> table i 

eaoiijo of a subject, or in the inahrier of treat* ever thiilkii It ne<^a)H^ W rk^ulate' KVs 
ing it He ts undoubtedly guilty of pedantry) satiori by antiquated rwl^ ■ ^Ul be wkitliOr.^idi^’ii^ 
who, when he has made hlipself master of some pised for his futility, thai^ oai^ed 
abstruse and uncultivated part of knowledge, #esa/ , . 

obtrudes his remarks and discoyeries upoh those Wtalk inteiitiotwlly in a naan her ah^^ 
whom he believes unable to judge of hl8prod>* comprehension of those whom wo ' 

ciency, and from whom, as he ^nnot fear dou* | unquestiimable pedantry; hut auyely dOmp^s^ 
tradictloH, he cannot properly expect applause; attce requU-es, that *io ih«n shquldt ,; 

To tills error the studeqt is sometimes be.- 1 proof, conclude his company IneapaHe'ofi^Uowi.;- 
trayed by the natural recurrence of the mind to ing him'io the highest deration of jiis . 

its common employment, by the pleasure which ‘ the utmost extent Of his knowledge. It ' ^ ; 

every man receives from the recollection of! ways safer to err in favour of othdra thaii ^ ’ 
pleasing images, and the desire of dwelling upon | oursdves, and therefore we seldom haaard much 
topics on which he knows himself able to speak by endeavouring to eudd. 


with justness. ]3ut because we are seldom so 
far prejudiced in favour of each other, as to 
search out fur palliations, this failure of polite* 
ness is imputed always to vanity ; and the harm* 
less collegiate, who, perhaps^ intended enter* 
tainment and instruction, or at worst only 


It ought at least to be the dtWe of learning, 
when she quits her exalmtion, to descend with 
dtgni^. Nothing is more dejtpirable than the 
airiness and jocularity of a man bred to sOvem 
science and solitary meditation. To triHeh* 
greeably Is a secret which schools cannot impaH 


to aspire. If he attempts the softer of 
pleasing, . and endeavouia to learn the grateful 
bow and titw familiar embrace, the insinuating 


spoke without sufficient reflection upon the that gay negligence and yjyactous levity, which 
character of his hearers, is censured as arrogant ! charm dbwn riiistance Vherever ihey. appear, 
or overbearing, and eager to extend his renown, ' are never attainable, by him who, having spent 
in contempt of the convenience of society, and ^his first years among the dust Of llbk^es, en* 
the laws of conversation. j ten late Into the gay world With an impliant 

All discourse of which others cannot partake, attention and established bidets, 
is not only an irksome usurpation of the time It is observed in the pahegl^lc On Fabricius 
devoted to pleasure and entertainment, but, ; the mechanist, that, though forced* by public 
what never fails to excite very keen resentment, ' employments into ml^^gl^sd conversatioD, he 
an insolent assertion of superiority, and a tri* | never. lost tho modesty and soriousuess of thq 
umph over less enlightened undemtandings, ! convent, nor drew ridicule upon himself b^ ad 
The pedant is, therefore, not only heard wftii affiected imitation of fashionable life. To tho 
weariness, but malignity ; and those who con* | 
ceive themselves insulted by bis knowledge, 
never fail to tell with acrimony how injudici* 

ousty it was exerted. | , 

To avoid this dangerous imptitaiion, schofars . a^nt and.^^ the smile, be will lose the 

sometimes divest themselves with too much respect due to tlm ebssWeter of learning, without 
haste of their academical formality, and, Snltheir * arriving at the envied honour of doing nothing 
endeavours to accommodate their notions and j with elegance and ffieflity. 
their style to common conceptions, talk ratlfim' Hmephrast;^ Was discovered not to be a na- 
of any thing than of that which' they uxiditt* thm df 4thbtifi| by so sttlet an adherence to the 
stand, and sink into Insipidity ^ sentiment mid Attic dltdsct, hit showed that he had learned it 
meanness of expression. . not by cfustoih, %at by rule^ A man not early 

There prevails among men of letters an opln- fotimA to habitual elegance, betrays jin like 
ion, that all appearance of science is partlculpr*^ manner the ejects of his education^, by an tm* 
ly hateful to women ; and that therefore, vvho-, ne<^sary anxiety of behaviour. It is as possi* 
ever desires to be weU received in female wata*' bXe m become p^antic by %ar of pedantry, aa 
biles, must qualify himself^ by^n mW rejedfloh to be ttH)ublmon>b by iU*timed cii^lity. Thera 
ail that U serous, rational dr impen^t; k no kM pf inipertinence mom justly cem> 
'"'^Ikst consider.aTgdment or criticism k» peipet- snrable, than his< who is always labqtlring to 
ually interdicted ; and devote all his attention level thoughts to intifllects higher than his. 
to trifles, and all hit eloquence to compUuMint j own ; who a^logii^ for evei^ word which hui 
Students often fmin their notions of ilm pre* j own narrowness of cxtnverse Inclines him ^ 
sent generation from the writings of the past, j think ucmsuol ; keeps the exuberance of hlg 
and are very early Informed of those changes^ facuUSoaPhi^iW visible restndnt; hl'Scdldto^ 
which the gradual dlfiTuslon of knowhidge, or anticipate Inquiries by peedkwalmphmalj^^ 
the sudden caprice of fashion, produces in the I imd endeaimum to sbnde his own dHlitleaf . lOst 
world,, Whatever might be state of thms^e !> weak eysp should be ikz;idedwil& llbitre. . 
Ut*«fatursiinlh«lwt centuiTf there tS’ndWnol ' 
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A&bct in fdrav; t^f^e Jitg^ ; ri- 

mm, ^ ' ■*'' ' j ‘ '■ ' 

. uor, 

V wnder lie ^Hves— aToS4 that ifhi^oiu twast ; ' . 

If be may have hisi JjeKt, ho bevw cat^a ' ,.ji' 
At.w^e expense ; nhr A^elid nov patron apaihea. 

. ' ' . ‘ * Fa4iNCIS. 

TO THE HAMBLEE. 

llAMBt&R« 

Ti^ lavra of sohiiiV i^eqoire, that 

every man should endeavour to assdat othets hy 
his experience, lie that |iae at laalf es^ped intp 
port from the fluctuaHofis ol chaho^ and the 
gusts Of opptmition,^ ov^iit to make some im> 
provemeuta In the chart of life^ by morlting the 
rm^kson which he has been dashed, and the 
shallows where he has been stranded. 

The enx>r into lyhh’ii I waa betrayed, when 
nistom first glw^e ma up, to my own direction, 
is very fVtsquently incident to the quick, the 
sprightly, the fearless, and the §$y ; to dll iyh<^ 
ardour hun*ies them into predpitate.^ecutlon 
of their designs, and imprudent declaration "of 
their opinions $ who seldom oouni the cost of 
pleusiite, or examine the distant consequences of 
any practice that flatters them with immediate 
gratification* 

I came forth into, the crowded world with 
the iisualjiivenile ambitioh, and desired nothing 
beyond the title of a wit. Money 1 considered , 
as below my rare ; for { saw such multitudes 
grow rich without Underst^ding, that I ooli^^ 
not fbrbear to look on, Wealth as an acquisition 
Cosy to industry directed by genius, and there- 
fVire threw it aside as a secondary convenience, 
to be procured when my principal wish should be 
satisfied, md. my tdalm to intellectual eiLcellence 
universally acknowledged. , 

With this vieWj^ ji^iilated my bebAvioti^ in 
piihlic,^ and ie^Cisei^ my gitedttations itf ^tWe. 
My life was divl^^ het^veen the%grc of pnivid- 

and that coich^i^y wort^iy to!lk <X ’ 

tertained j'f«r 1 sbmt foiliiad, thajtwit, li^ every, 
other power, has its bomujdi^ee; that its encobM 
dqiends upon the td r^ve 

impressions; nnd,that^ Indis^- 
lublebyheat, ead set and cm^Se 
at defiance, there ain ndkds npon whichl ^e 
rays of fancy may be ^ idfbcl, 

and which no fire of sentiment can sgitkte or 
iXfM. ^ ' 'i'v''''-' 

it however, not lo'n^i hefor^ ^l: ijitted 
myself With a set of companions w^*b 3^,^ how 
t<.. laugh, aixd to wfidm no, other reom$ici'ondR^ 
tlon WHS necessary the power of striking 
mi u j«su Among those 1 fixed roy r^dehce, 
and for a time ci:^yed'the felicity qf dlMtirblfig 
the ncighlamra iwrj night with the o^trep^-'' 


qusap^atise which my sallies foived fiom the 
atidlbiice. The reputation of our club every 
day increased,, and as my flights and remarks 
were cfrculatod by my, admirers, every day 
broi^^t new soUelfations >lbr admission into our 
society^ 

To support this perpetual fund of merriment, 
1 frequented every place of concourse, cultivat- 
ed the acquaintance of all lthe fashionable race, 
and pasi^d the day In a ^ntinual succ^Cssion of 
visits, in which 1 colleeted a treasure of pleas- 
antly for .the oepenses of the evening. What- 
ever <grr0ir of conduct 1 5 iould discover, whatever 
pecuHatlty bf manner I could observe, whatever 
vveaktiess was betrayed by confidence^ whatever 
l{^»se was suffei^d by neglect, all was drawn to- 
gether for the dit^erston Cf my wild compan- 
ions, who wb^n they had been taught tlie art of 
riditnile, never foiled to liigualize themselves by 
a aealous imitation, and filled the town on the 
ensuing day vyilih scandal and vexation, with 
meiTlmcnt and shame. 

1 cqp scarcely believe, when 1 recollect my 
own practice, that 1 could have been so far de- 
luded witi^ petty praise, as to divulge the se- 
crets of t^t, and to expose the levities of fiank- 
hess ; to waylay the walks of the cautious, and 
surprise the security of the thoughtless. Yet it 
is certain, that for many years 1 heard nothing 
but with design to tell It, and saw nothing with 
any other curiosity than after some failure that 
might furnish out a Jest. 

My heart, indeed, acquits me of deliberate 
malignity, oi^ interested insidiousness., 1 hod 
Ho other imrpose than to heighten the pleasure 
of laughter hy commiinicatiotiy nor ever raised 
any pecuniary advantage from the calamities of 
others. 1 led wealuiess amhnegligence into dif- 
ficilties, o»Jy that 1 might divert myself with 
thefir perj^emties jmd distrrases ; and violated 
ev^ law of firiendshJp, with no other hope 
thfm that of gaining the reputation of smartness 
ahd waggferyi' , 

liwouldnot be understood to charge myself 
wi^ ^ycrim^ of the atrocious or destructive 
Iclni^ t never betrayed ah heir to gamesters, or 
a.,giH .to deilauchtos; never intercepted the 
kindhtoaof a patron, or sported away the repu- 
ta^pn of initooence^ My de^ht was only in 
pcifty mischief and momentary vexations, and 
liny acuteness employed not upon fraud and 
oppression, whi^ it h^ been meritorious to 
det^t, blit upon tmrmiess ighoiunce or absur#^ 
lly, prcJmHce or mistake. 

. This inquiry I pursuedi >vUh so much diligence 
hud sagaOhy, that 1 was abfo to relate, of every 
liM whom ! knew, sotoe bhmder or miscar • 
risfgei io betray the most circumspect of my 
fidends into follies, by a Judicious fiattery of his 
predominant {Mission ; or expoto him to con- 
tempt, by fdcudng him In ciroukhstaiuWI which 
fpik his prejudices into action, brought to view 
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iir« natural defiscts, or drew the attention of the 
cuinpany on his airs of aiTectatioii. 

Tile power had been possessed in vain if it 
nad never been exerted ; and it was not my eus- 
torn to let any arts of jocularity remain unem- 
ployed. My impatieti<« of applause brought me 
alvvay.s early to the place of eutertniiunent; and 
1 seldom faded to lay a scheine with the small 
knot that first gathered round me» by which 
some of those whom we expect^ might be made 
subservient to our sport. Every man has some 
favourite topic «f c^versation, on which» by a 
feigned seriousness otattei)ition« he may be drawn 
to expatiate without end. Every man has some 
habitual contortion of body^ or established mode 
of expression, which never falls to raise mirth if 
it be pointed out to notice. By premonitions ot 
these particularities 1 secured our ]^easantry. Our 
companion entered with his usual gayety, and 
began to partake of our noisy cheerfulne&Si when 
the conversation was imperceptibly diverted to a 
subject wluch pressed upon his tender part^ and 
extorted the expected shrug, the custourfary ex- 
clamationj, or the predicted remark. A genial 
damour of joy then burst from all that were ad- 
mitted to the stratagem. Our mirth was often«| 
increased by the triumph of him that occasioned 
ft ; for, as we do not hastily form conclusions 
against ourselves, seldom any one suspected that 
he had exhilarated us otherwise than by his wit. 

You will hear, I bdieve, with very little sur- 
prise that by this conduct 1 had in a short time 
united mankind against me, and that every 
tongue was diligent in prevention or revenge. 

1 soon perceived myself regarded with malevo- 
lence or distrust, but wondered what had been 
discovered in me either teTrible or hateful. 1 
had invaded no man's propei’ty; 1 had rival- 
led no man's claims ; nor had ever engaged, in 
any of those attempts which provoke the jeal- 
ousy of ambition, or the rage of faction. 1 
Imd lived but to laugh, and make others laugh ; 
and believed that 1 was loved by aU.wbo cares- 
sed, and favoured by all who applauded me* I 
never imagined that he who, iiithemirthof anoc- 
turnal rev.;!, concurred in ridiculing his friend, 
would consider in a cooler hour, that the same 
trick might be played against hinuadf ; or that, 
even where there is no sense of daiiger, the natural 
pride of human nature rises agfdast him, who, by 
general censures, lays claim to genend superiority, 

I was convinced, by a total desertion, of the 
impropriety of my conduct } every man 'ovoid- 
»ed, and cautioned others to avoid me. Where- 
cver I came, 1 found silence and direction, cold- 
ness and terror. No one would venture to sjMak, 
lest be should lay himself open to unfavourable 


If those whom I had thus oifended could have 
contented themselves with repaying one insult 
for another, and kept up the war only by a re- 
Ciprocatioh df sarcasms^ they might have per- 
haps vexed, but would never much liave hurt 
me ; for no man heartily hates him at whom he 
can laugh* But these wounds which they^giye 
me as they fly, are without cure ; this idarm 
wiiich they spread by their solicitude m escape 
me, exdudes me from all friendship and from 
all pleasure. I am condemned to pass a long 
interval of my life in solitude, as a man suspec- 
ted of infection is refused admission into cities *, 
and must linger in obscurity, till my conduct 
*BhaH convince the world, tliat 1 may be ap- 
proached without hazard. 

• 1 am, &c. 

Dicaculus. 
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JRari ^iype b^i, numcro vir sunt quot 

Ihebumm port<F, vtl dlvUU QStia NUL # u v . 

Good mou are scarco, tho just are tbialy sown ; 

They thrive but ill, nor can they lai»t when grown, 
And should wo count them, and our s,tore compLle, 
Yet Thebes more gates couil show, more mouths tlui 
Nile. ' 

Noirx of the of wisdom which recom- 

mend the ancieht sages to veneration, seems to 
have i^equired less extent of knowledge or per- 
spicacity ef penetration, than the remark of 
Bias, that •/ rXtofte ncsHsij Hie majoiilf/ arc xmeked. 

The depmvity of mankind is so easily dis- 
coverable that nothing but the desert or illr ceil 
can exclude it from notice. The knowledge ot 
crimes intrudes uncalled and uhdesired. They 
whom their abstraction from common occur- 
rences hinders from 'seeing iniquity, will quick- 
ly have their attention awakened by feeling it. 
Even he whe^venturds not into the world, may 
learn its corruption in his closet. For what are 
treatUes of morality, but persuasives to the 
practice of duties, for which no ai'guments would 
be necessary, but that we are continually tempt- 
ed to violate or neglect them? What are all the 
records of history, but narratives of successive 
yillanies, of treasons and usurpations, massacres 
and wars ? 

But, perhaps, the excellence of aphorisms 
consists not so much in the expression of some 
rare or abstruse sentiment, as in the comprehen- 
sion of some obvious and useful truth in a few, 
words. We frequently fall into error and folly, 
not because the true principles of action are not 


representations ; the company, however numer- known, but because for a time they are not re- 
ous, dropped off at my entrance, upon various \ membered ; and he may therefore be justly 
pretences^ and, if f retired to avoid the shame I numbered among the benefactors of mankind, 
of being left, I heard confldeiice and mirth revive , who oonti’acts the great rules of life into short 
fit my departui‘c. j sentences, that muy be easily impressed on the 
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mm^, and taught by fi*eq«ient to 

roeur babitu^iy to the ficiind. 

,8oi#i^«sr tbbjMS tHW> have |iaiied t|m>ii^ half 
' ^ ml^y now %<^ottder, tlioit any 

^ aboiilld rbquiim to be cfabtioned l^foiat oorrup* 
iidn^ they wjU dnd, that they have chfmselves 
j^nhrfaa^ their conVict]^ by many diedppoint- 
!rtnent& and ve^tiona which an eaflkt*^ Mwledgi 
ivoidd have spa^ ; idid inay Oete bn every 
sidO some entangling thembelves in j^Tplexitiesi 
and ifotne einfcing into rnlby >y ighoranca or ne- 
glect of the maaim of BiaSt 
Every day senibk onif In qoest of pleasure and 
diatinetion, borne heir fondled in ignorttnre^ and 
Mattered into pride, ’ He comes forth with all 
the conddenee of a spirit unacquainted with su- 
perioral and all ' the henevdlenee of a ipind not 
yet irritated by opposition* alarmed by fraud* or 
*einbfttored by eruelty. He loves all, because he 
Imagines bipmelffhe vmlve^l favomite. Eveiyv 
mcchange of aalutatibn pi^odures new acquain* 
taiice, and t^thry acqtiaintance kindles into 
friendship- 

Every season brings a new dight ofVlauties 
into the wprid* who have hithei‘to heard only bf . 
tbeir own cham^ and imagine that the heart j 
feels no pessfun'liut that of love. They are seen < 
aurroiinded by admirers whom they credit, be- ’ 
cause they tell them only what is heard with | 
delight* Whoever gazes iifion them is a lov* i 
er ; and whoever forces a sigiu is pining in ! 
despair* ^ 

He isuindy is a useful monitor, who inculcates | 
to these thoughtless strangers* that the mfpriiy 
. ntvuadhud/ Who fi9ifm*m8 them* that the train 
which wealth and beauty di^w after them is 
lured only by the Scent of pn^ ; and that, , per- 
haps, among all those wiio crowd about them 
With professions and daitoHes^ there is not one 
whb hot hope for some opportuhity to do- 
vdur or hotiily them* to glut himself by their 
dmtructipn* or tb''S^e tljelr' spoils a 

stoongerib^j^ ' ' ?■ '.'"''V- > -■ > 

Virtue* pt^neod 'qix^ry Imgglimtioitor 

the maom la bo {rail hy its own 

graces, and m btgumeuts* 

that a 
and they 
Sion and inteteSt^ 

seduction, Omcontagim^bfex^jE^^^t^^^ 
descent from one crime to 
Bible depravatitni of 

vorsation, natumlly^ expect 'to in j 

every JboBom, and viaTtc^ly pn Cve^^ [ 

It is, in<leed,'iri^miMeUoi^tohear 
who have Uvrd longer* of wronghaii^d^ 
of VHflvnm aud ciivuirivcrttlon ? but 
dves jiy« cilmnnor^y i^egarded by the youngs the 
heady, and tl*e as nothing more than 

the murmurs of peeylsiijrrpao, or tho dmmsof 
^age ; and, not withstanding all the documents 
f y wisdom, we ctimmpidy plunge; Ihto tlm 


I worldfearless aiut credulous without any foro* 
sight of dang^, or apprehension of deceit. 

1 have remarked, in a fomer paper* that ere* 
dulity is the common failing of unexperienced 
.virtue ; and tluit he who is spontaneously sm?« 
|iieIous* may be justly charged with radical cor- 
ruption ; for, if he has not known the prevalence 
of dishonesty hy Information, nor had time to 
I observe it with his own eyes, whence can he taJka 
his measures of judgment but from himself? 

They who best deserve to escape the snares ot 
artific^, are most likely to be entangled. He that 
endeavours to live for the ^Ood of others, must 
always he exposed to the arts of them, who live 
, only for themselves, unless he is taught by 
! timely precepts th« caution reijuired in common 
transactions* and slidwn at a distance the pitfalls 
of treachery. 

To youth, therefore* It should be carefully in- 
culcated, that, to enter the road of life without 
chution or reserve, in expectation qf general fide- 
lity and justice, la to launch on the wide ocean 
withoift the instruments of steerage, and to hope 
that every wind will he prosperous, and that 
every coast will afford a harbour, 
i To enumerate the various motives to deceit 
and injury, would be to count all the desires that 
prevaii among the sons of men ; since there is no 
ambition however petty, no wish however ab« 
surd* that by indigence will not be ^enabled to 
ovqrpowW tN Infiucnce of virtue. Many there 
are, Who openly and almost professedly regulatg* 
all their conduct by their love of money ; wli 
have no other reason for action or forbearance, 
for ^^pUanee or refusal* than that they hope 
to gain more by than by the other, These 
are Indeed the meaneet, and cruelest of human 
bek^, a race with whom,' as with some pesti- 
ferous ail^als* the whole creation seems to be 
at war ^ but who* however detested or scorned, 
Im^ Continue to add heap to heap, and, when 
theif have rednoed one ito beggary, are still per- 
mitted to^Buit^on auo^er. 

.Ckheix, yet lims rationally wicked, pass their 
because they cannot bear the 
l%ht of siiceess, and mark out every man for 
hatred, whose fame or tortune they believe in- 
creasing. 

Ms^yi who have not advanced to thew de- 
grees of guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for 
friendship, and nimble to maintain any c<matant 
or regular course of kindness* Happiness may 
be d^rOyed not only by union with <he nmi 
who is apparently the slave of interest, but with < 
hlto whom H wild optolon of the dignity of per- 
severance* in whatever cause, disposes to i»ursue 
eyeiy Injury with ahwchried and perpetual re- 
sentment; with him whose vanity inclines him 
tq consider every man as a rival in every pre- 
tension ; with him whoSe airy uegli;:?enOe puts 
his friend*s affairs or xecrets in continual hax- 
md, and who thinks his forgetfulnees of others 
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exouBvd by hU inattention to jhlmadf ; and with 
him whose inconstancy raiii^efl without any eet- 
tlod rule of choice through yarietiee of friendship, 
and who adopts and dismisses thTourit^ by the 
sudden impulse of caprice. 

Tims numerous are the dougei's to which the 
CQiiyerse of mankind exposes us, and which can 
be avoided only by prudent distrust. , He thei'C- 
fore that, remembering this salutary maxim, 
learns early to withhold his fondness from fail' 
appearances, will have reason to pay, some hoii- 
ours to Bias of Prieiie, who enabled him to be- 
come wise without the cost of experience. 
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► — Nitso suspemfere adanco. hok . 

<)o me you turn the nose. 

I'miskr arc many vexatious accidents and un- 
easy situations which raise little companion tor 
the suflerer, and which no man but those whom 
they immediately distress can regard with seri- 
ousness. Petty mischiefs, that have no indu- 
enw on futurity, nor extend their eifects to the* 
rest of life, are always seen with a kind of ma- 
licious pleasure. A mistake or embai'rassment, 
which fontbe present moment dlls the face with 
blushes, and the mind with confusion, will have 
no other eiTect upon those who observe it, than 
*that of convulsing them with irresistible laugh- 
ter. Some circumstances of miseiy are so 
powerfidly ridiculous, that neither kindness nor 
duty can withstand them ; they bear down love, 
interest, and reverence, and force the friend, 
the dependent, or the child, to give way to in- 
stantaneous motions of merriment. t 

Among the principal of comic calamities may 
be reckoned the paih which an author, not yet 
hardened into iiisenSbility, feds at toe onset of 
a furious critic, whose age, rank, or fortune, 
gives him confidence to speak ^ithdut reserve ; 
who heaps one ol>Section Upon another, and oli- 
trudes iiis remarks, and enforces his corrections, 
without tenderness awe. 

The author, fiill of tho ImpOttance of his 
work, and anxious for the jiistiAcation of every 
syllable, starts and kindles at the slightest at«< 
tack ; the critii*, eager to establish his superi- 
ority, triumpliing in every discovery of failure, 
and zealous to impress the cogency of Ids argu- 
ments, pursues him from line to ItnO 'without 
cessation or remorse. I he «‘ritic, who htizards 
little, procoeds with vehemence, impetuosity, 
and fearlessness ; tlie author, whose quiet and 
fame, and life and immoi'taiity, are involrtul In 
the contiovei-sy, tries every art of subterfuge 
and defemo; maintains modestly what he re- 
solves never to yield, and yields unwiHiiigly 
wiiiat cannot be maintained. 1'he critic’s pti- 


pose Is to oonqtier, the antfaor only hopes to 
escapS ; the critic therefore knits his broW, anid 
raises his voice, and rpjoiepa wh«n«v«r he pf^ 
oeives any tokens of pain exalted by the pressure 
of his as^rtions, ,or the point of his sareasxnia 
tlhe author, whose endeavour Is at once to moU 
lUy and elude his persecutt»r, composes bis fea- 
tures and softens his accent, breaks the force of 
assault by retreat, and rather steps a^de than 
dies or advances. . . 

As it very seldom hup{>ens that the rage of 
extemporary “ criticism indicts fatal or lasting 
wounds, 1 know not that the laws of benevo- 
lence entitle this distress to much symf>athy. 
^ho diveixiou of baiting an author has tiiu 
sanction of all ages and nations, and it is more 
lawful than the sjxirt of teasing other animals, 
becausef for the most part, he comes voluntarily 
to the stoke, furnished, as he imagines, by the 
patrem powem of literature, with resistless 
weapons and impenetrable armour, with the 
mail of the hoar of Kyrmantli, jwud the pa\ifs of 
the lion of Ncmca. 

But the works of genius are sometimes pro- 
duced by other motives than vanity; and lie 
whom necessity or duty enforces to write, is 
not always well satisded with himself, as not 
to be discouraged by censorious impudence. It 
may thereforcs be necossai’y to consider, how 
they w'hom publication lays open to the insults 
of such as their obscurity secures against re- 
prisals, may extricate themselves from uucx- 
pei*.ted encounters. 

Vida, a man of considerable skill in the poli- 
tics of literature^ directs biij^ pupil wlioUy to 
abandon l^is defence, ami, oven when he can ir- 
refr^ably refute all objections, to suffer tamely 
the exultations of his aritagoriist. 

This i*ule may perhaps be just, wlicn advice 
is askedr and severity solicited,' because no man 
tells his opinion so freely as when he imagines 
it received with implicit veneration ; and critics 
ouglit .never to be consulted, but while erroiu 
may yet b«> fectided or insipidity suppressed. 
But wlien the book has once been dismissed into 
the world, and C4in be no more retouched, I 
know fiojt whether a very different conduct 
should not be i)rc8cribcd, and whether firmness 
and spirit may not sometimes be of use to over- 
pow^er arrogance and repel brutality. Softness, 
diffidence, and moderation will often be mistaken 
for imb^ility and dejection; they lure coward- 
ice to the auack by the hopes of easy victory, 
and it will soon be found that lie whom every 
man thinks he can conquer, shall never be at 
l>eacc. 

The animadversions of critic>B are commonly 
sueh as may easily provoke the sedatest writer 
to some quickness of resentment and asperity ot 
reply. A man who by long consideration has 
fiimillari/.ed a subject to his own mind, carefully 
surveyed the series of his thoughts, and planned 
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!«)][ of his com|» 0 stti^n 

46 pmdfmde on other, will at the 

Ain^iro^ ihtennetatlons absurd romarks of 
hasW iaod ig^^ranoe, and wooder by wbaUh* 
Atoatioa thgy have been led asiray^m the ob^ 
vioos lapse, and upon whpt ^piiitir ^nclplea 

;of Judgment they decide a|;a^t hlih. ■' 

f The eye of the iutcUect, Hka. that of the body* 
is not' e^aslly periect In all/nor^ (H|ilally adapt^ 
in any toall ’Objeets; theOndof criticism is ' to 
supply Its. defects ; rules are the instruments of 
mental vision, which may indeed assist otir fa- 
culties when properly nsedr but prdduee confU- 
•ion and obscurity by unskilful application. 

Some soihn always io read with the micros* 
cope of criticism, Ind empllipy their whole atten- 
tion upon, pilnittc elegance^ or faults scarcely 
visible to common observation. The dissmmnoe 
of a syllable,' the retmrrcnie of the same sound, 
the repetition of a piwtkde, the smallest dlria- 
tibn fhim propriety, the slightest defect in coii- 
struhtiou or arrangement, swell before their 
eyes into enormities. Ah they diseetn with 
great emmlness, they compreliend bat a*^narrow 
compass, and know nothing of the jnstness of 
the design, the general spirit of the pmfermance, 
theartidce of counection, or the harmony of the 
parts ; they never conceive how smali a propor- 
tion that which they arc busy in oontemphuing 
bears to the whole, or bow ^ petty inaceum- 
cles wltli which they ape offended, are absorbed 
and lost In genml excellence. 

Others are Itoiisbed by criticism with a 
teledcope. 'JThey see with great c]eai*iiess wluit- 
ever is too remote , 40 be discovered by the rest <pf 
mankind^ but are totally blind to all that Ills 
immediately before them. They dlscoveg in 
every passage some secret meaning, some re- 
mote ^iushm, some artful allegory, or some 
occult imitation, which no other reader ever 
saspectedi; bpt they have no pelveption of the 
cogency of m^gpmente, the feros of pathetic.seil- 
tlinenti^ the vadous^ic^oiigl of diction, m 
flowery emkllishmcpts^Of ^y ? of all that 
engages the atteiiffCn of are h)mU|r 

inwhslbli, whUe Jutd ^drlds .pf eon-^ 

Jedinv;, and amom 
in the clouds. . v .• 

In criticism, as lit iyety ‘otkeT' we fail 

sometimes by bur weaiMitii, M 
ly bybar fhidt. amaometii^ 

by ignorance, and sometititea hut 

we seldiun deviate far Arom tfe Wi When 
we deliver ourselves up to, 1^0 direction of 
vanity.??''' - ■ ■ ^ . 

'No. m;] TuksbAY, bhiv. S6, im, ^ " * 

awgl«. Hikv. 

Miofttw aod «%U«, 

.vWlwa «ry Uiivv uoina Tidicitlliis.. . . 

' auNv'paioa. 


TO "THE UAMBEER. 

Sia, ^ ' 

Wizsk T was, at tha u^ual time,, about to enter 
upon the profession io which my friends had 
destined me, being siimmoried, by the death 01 
myfbther; into the country, I found mysrli 
master of an'unexpccted sum of money, aiidot 
an estate, whtich> though hot large, was, in my 
opinion, suffldent be support me in a conditiua 
for profemble to die fjctigue, dependance, niia 
uncsertaiuty of any gainful occupation. I there, 
fore resolved to devote the rest of my life whob 
ly to Ouriosity, and without any confinement of 
my oxeursious, or termination <»f my views, to 
wander over the boundless regions of general 
knowledge. 

This scheme of life seemed pregnant with in- 
exhaustible variety, and therefore 1 could not 
forbear to congratulate mysdf upon the wisdom 
of my choice. I furnished a large rtami with 
oU conveniences for study; collected books of 
every kind ; quitted eveiy science at the hist 
perceptton of diagost ; returned to it again as 
soon as my foVmer ardour hapjieQCd to revive; 
and having no rival to depress me by comjKU'i- 
son^ nor, any ciijdc to alarm me with ohjeeti( ns, 
I spent day after day in profound tranquillity, 
with only so much eompialsanco in iny own 
improvements, as served to excite and animate 
my application. ^ 

Thus 1 lived for some years witli complete 
acquiescents in my own plan of conduct, rising 
early to read, aod dividing the lattei' part of the 
day between economy, exercise and r<dlccfion. 
BuOn time I began to find my mind contracted 
andluiffened by solitude. My ease and elegance 
were sensibly impaired; 1 was no longer able 
to accommodate jhyself with readiness to the 
accidmtal current of conversation ; my notions 
gi'ew particular and paradoxical, aiid my phraNC- 
ology formal and unfoshfonable; I spoke, on 
common occasions, ^be language of books. My 
qulekness of ap^^enslon, and celerity of reply, 
'kid entirely deserted me; when I delivered my 
opipion,, or detidled my knowledge, I was be- 
wikered by an unseasonable interrogatory, dia 
concerted by any slight opposition, and over- 
whelmed and loist lii d^cction, when the small- 
est advantage was gaihi^ against me in dispute. 
1 becsnfe decisive and dogmatfeal, impatient of 
contradiction, charao*' 

teri insideirt to such as 4 teknowiedg«d my im^ 
ptdoriiy, and sMlleh^ find malignant to idl who 
refused to recei ve my dictates. 

This 1 soon dteeoyM fo be one of those in- 
teUectwd disease which' a a^tse man should 
make haste to cure; I therefore imlved fm* a 
ihne to shut my books, and leam again the art 
of conversation j te defecate and diuir my mind 
by brisker motions and stronger ; and 

f to,^ldte myself once more fo tbs living genera- 
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tor this piiriHise jL hastfid to London, and on- 
treated one ot my acudemicnl .'u^qiiuintancest td 
introduce rne iiitoaoine of the little eocietlt^ of 
literature which are formed in taverne and cof- 
feo-houacs. He was fileused .wiUi an opiHirtu- 
nity of ehowinir mu to his friends^ and soon ob- 
tained me admission among a select company of 
curious men, who met once a week to exhilar-t 
ate their studies and compare their acquisitions* 

The eldest and most venerable of this society 
was Hirsutus, who, after the first dvilities of 
iiiy recejition, found means to intro<luce the 
inention of his fa\’t>urite stiulies, hy a severe 
censure of those who want the due regard for 
their native country. He informed me that he 
had early withdrawn his attention from foreign 
trities, and that, since he began to addict his 
mind to serious and manly studies, he had very 
carefully amassed uU the English b<Htks that 
were printed in the black character. This search 
he had pursued so diligently, that he was able 
to show tin; dedciences of the beat catalogues. 
He had long since completed Uia Caxton, had 
three sheets of Treveris unknown to the anti- 
qtiarh^, and wanted to a perfect P>mson but two 
volumes, of which one was 4 >i‘oiuised him A%a 
legacy by its present possessor, and the other he 
was resolved to buy at whatever price, when 
Qiiisqiiilius’s library should be sold. Himutus 
had no other reason for the valuing or slighting 
a biKik, than that it was printed in the Homan 
or the Gothic letter, nor any ideas, hut such as 
his favourite volumes had supplied ; when he 
wcis serious, he expatiated on tlie narratives of 
Johan do Trevisa, and, when he was meG|y* 
regaled us with a quotation from the ShlpjwRf 

While I wa.s listening to this hoary student, 
bVrratus entered in a hurry, and infonued*us 
with the abruptness of ecstacy, that his Sfit of 
halfpence was now complete ; he had jiist re- 
ceived in a handful of change the piece tiift he. 
hiid so long been seeking, ahd could now defy 
mankind to outgo lus collectioit of £ug|l»h ebp- 
per. 

Chnrtophylax then observed how %hdly hu- 
man siigacity was sometit!^ bafiled,, and how 
often the most valuable dh^yeries are tha4« by 
chance. He had emplOj^ bhuself aHd Ms 
'imissaries seven years at gyeat expense to 
feet his series of Gazettes, had long wanted 
a single paper, which, when he despair^ of ob-< 
talning it, was se^t him wrapped toimd m paiv 
oel of tobacco. < , 

CantUenus |uriied all bU thoughts '^pon old 
bfdlads, ibr bo bohshlered them ao the genuine 
records of the national tfkste. ,He bgered to show 
me a copy of The Cluhlren in the Wood, which 
he firmly bel-icvcd to be of thahi^t edition, and 
by the help of which the text xdight be freest 
from severaf corruptions, If this »ge of barbd-f 
rity had any claim to such favouix from him. 


Mnhy Yi^re admitted into this society as i||»« 
ferior members, .because' ^y liad, collected bid 
prints ahd fib^ectbd pamphlets, or possessed 
some fnighseiit of axitiqiiity, os the seal of an atif ^ 
dent corporation, the Oharter of a religious 
house, the genealogy df a family extinct, or a 
letter written in the relgd of "jBlizabetW 

Every one of thess virtuosos looked on all his 
associates as wretches of depraved taste and nar- 
row notions*. Their conversation was, there- 
fore, fretful and waspish, their behaviour bru- 
tal, their inemment bluntly sarcastic, and their 
seriousness gloomy and susplclotis. They were 
totally ignorant of all that passes, or has lately 
passed, in the world ; unable to discuss any 
question of religious, political, or military know- 
ledge ; egually strangers to science and politer 
learning; and without any wish to improve 
their minds, or any other pleasure than that of 
displaying rarities of which they would not suf- 
fer others to make the pinper use. 

llirsutus graciously informed me, that the 
number of their society was limited, but that I 
might sofiaetimes attend as an auditor. 1 was 
pleased to find mj'self in no danger of an honour 
^which 1 could not ha^e willingly accepted, nor 
gracefully iiifused, and Id't them without any 
Intention of returning ; for I soon found that 
the suppression of those habits with which 1 
was vitiated, required assodation with men 
very different iVoui this solemn race. 

1 am, Sir, &c* 

ViVACULUS. 

li is natural to feel grief or indignation, when 
any thing necessary or useful is wantonly was- 
ted, or negligently destroyed ; and therefore my 
emrespondent cannot be blamed for loolcing with 
uneasiness oA the waste of life. Leisui'e and 
curiosity might soon make great advances in 
useful knowledge, were they not diverted by 
mlttute emuhitiini and laborious tri des, It may, 
however, somtufFhat mollify his anger to reflect, 
that pethapa none of iho assembly which he 
describes wag capable Of any nobler employment, 
an^ iFFho does his best, however little^ is 

always, to be distinguished' from him who does 
nothing* Whatever busies the mind witliout 
corrupting at least this use, that; It res- 
cues day fpom idleness, and he that is never 
idle will net often be vicious. 

No* 178.] SAVvanAV, Nov. SO, 1751, 

Pars jumitaVs rHle seinari/ttiL ' sbnxca. 

To yiuld to remedies is half the care* 

PvTUAGOiiAS is repqiied to have Squired from 
those whom he instructed in philbsophy a pro- 
bationary siSence of five years* Wlisither this 
prolLibition of speech exwnded \o all parts ef 
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ihlB mi B^cm* getterally to be sappos^dt 'ir, the forbearance of some hnmediate gratification, 
was 10 be observed opiy in the school or ,‘JChi^ 'ia so evidently true with regard to the 

‘ pireseriiie of their masteiv tis is more probably It wliplo olf t^ur oxistenco» that all the precepts ot 
,>vas sufficient to discover tho pupU> dlS|liQ!^tloi^ 51 theology have nO other tendency than to enforce 
fo tt7 ffhether he' was wililng to pay tbe jidoonf : a lijfe finJth a life not regulated by our senses 
i i'caruing ; or wliethet he was one of ib^ j but our bielief; n life in which pleasures are to 

^ fe^ur was rather violent than Iftstlng, and be refifised for fear of Invisible punishments, and 
^expected to grow wise on other terms diun those ! calamities sometimes to besought, and always 
of patience and obedience. i endure^ in hope of rewards that shidl be obtain- 

Many of the blessings universally desired, are ed in 8iio|^her state^ 
very freciuently wanted, because most men, ‘ ^JvSn if we take into our view only that par- 
wheii they should labour, ! content themselves to tide of odr duration which is terminated by the 
complain, and rather linger In a state in which grar^^ H will he found that d?e cannot enjoy one 
they canhot be at rest, tbun improve their condl- part oi(| Hfe^jbeyond the common limitations of 
Uou by vigour and resolution. * pleastire, but by anticipating some of the satis- 

Providence has fined the limits of human eOn. faction which, should eichilarate the following 
joyment by immoveable boundaries, anj hds set yewps. The beat of youth may spread happiness 
difierent gratifications at shch a distance frfoxk into wild luxuriance; but. the r^ical vigour re- 
each other, that no art or power can bring them 
together. This gi*eat law it is the business of 
every rational being to understand, that life may 
not pass away in ah attempt to make contradic- 
tions consistont, to, combine opposite oualitleS, 
and to unite things which the natuiw of their 
being inu|l al ways keep lender, 


quisSte to make it perennial is exhausted, and 
ail that can he hoped afterwards is languor and 
sterility. 

The reigning rrror of mankind is, that we are 
not coittont with the conditions on which the 
goods of life are granted. ,No man is insensible 
of the value of knowledge, tho advantages of 


Oftwoofjectotothptii^atadistaiiceoncon-, health, or; the convenience of plenty, but every 


trary sides, it Sa impossible to approach one Jmt 
by receding frCm the Other ; by long deliberation 
and dilatory projects, they may be both lost, bpi 
ran never ^ both gained. It is, therefore, ne- 
cessary to compare them, and, when we have 
determined the preference, to withdraw our ey<^ 
and our thoughts at once from that which rea- 


day shows us, those on whom the conviction is 
without effect. 

Knowledge is praised and desired by multi- 
lades whom her charms could never rouse from 
the couch of sloth ; whom the faintest invitation 
of pieasuie draws away Irom their studies ; to 
whom any other metliod of wearing out the day 


sou directs us to reject. This is more necessary, ^ is more eligible than the use of books, and who 
if that which we are forshktng has the power of * ai^uure easily engaged by any conversation, 
d^'Ughting the senses, or firing the fiuicy.^ lie j tlVtuch aa may rectify their notions or enlarge 
that once turns aside to Uie allurements of un*- their oomprehensian. 

lawful pfeasure can have no security that he j. Kve^ man that has feit pain, knows bow lit- 
sball ever regain the paths of virtue. ; tie. til other eomfons can gladden him to whom 

llie philosophic gc^esS of Boethius, having health is denied* Yet who is there does not 
related the story of Orpheus^ who, when he had iidmetimes hazard it for the enjoyment of an 
recovsit'od his wife feOni! the dominions of death, hour? All asscmbiieo of Jollity, all places of 
lost her a^n by looking tbaek upon her in the ' public entertainment, exhibit examples of 
confine of %ht, concludes wi^ a wy elegant strength wasting in riot, aiid beauty withering 
and forcible application- you are tbe^ in iireguloHty ; nor is it easy to entiu* a house in 

CNdesvanr to the ^wninaiiaris which part of the family is not groaning in re- 

of Uett^t eonsider youreelt^ as represented in M pentance of past intemperance, and part admit- 
fable Jar be that is once sojur ooerceme as to turn ting disease by negligence, or soliciting it * by 
back hu ^es towards the ' fi^^rsud luxury.. ^ 

ike first sight cM that mftuence whkfi aOracted km , There Is ho pleasure which men of every age 


Vm taN 

0 uicMuq se in •djperum dfiSm •• ’ 
Meutem fiucers qtiwrilis. 

Nam qui Tartai-cum in specuf 
Vict«8 lumlheficieril;, , 
(iuidquid pr^ioipaum trahit. 
Perdu, 4snm videt Intoros. 


and sect haw more generally agreed to mention 
I wi^ contempt than the gratifications of the 
I palate ; an eiitertalntnent so fai' removed from 
^ imellCctual happiness, that' scarcely the most 
sharoeless of .the sensual herd hav> 4md to de- 
fied It : yet even to this, the lowest ^ our de- 
, Bghts, to tills, though vieitfaer quick aor lasting, 
I' is health wM'th all its activity and sprightliness 
V' . J doily sacrificed ; and for this are half the miseries 

u ^ Tif J ^ that th^ Aij^hra endured which wge Impatience to qaB oh death. 

teCZ^.’^J*****^*' >• ««* whole world \» pat ia tnothm by the 

, to tocure u»»tontor permaiieiit bamitn<(«k w. a.- -...1 wii* 
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th^ ivoiild not Imagine tliat «uch condkict aa 
will inevitably destroy vrhat all are tlius laliour- 
ing to acquire, must generally be avoided? That 
be who spends more than he receives, must in 
time become indigent, cannot be' doubted $ but 
how evident soever this consequence may ap- 
pear, the spendthrift moves in the whizi of' 
pleasure with too much rapidity to keep it be- 
fore his eyes, and, in the intoxication of gayety, 
grows every day poorer without any Such sense 
of approaching ruin as Is sudicicnt to wake iiim 
into caution. 

Many complaints are made of tiie misery of 
life ; and indeed it must be confessed that we 
are subject to calamiticii by which the good and 
bad, I he diligent and slothful, the vigilant and 
heedless are equally afflicted. But surely, 
though some indulgence may he allowed to 
groans extorted by inevitable miser}', no man 
has a right to repine at evils which, against' 
warning, against experience, he d(dit>eroteiy and 
leisurely brings upon his own head ; or^to con- 
sider himself as debarred from happiness by 
such obstacles ns resolution may break or dex- 
terity may put aside- 

Great numbers who quarrel with their con- 
dition, have wanted not the power but the will 
to <ibtaiii a better state. Tliey have never con- 
tcmplated the difference between good arid evil 
sufficiently to quicken aversion, or invigorate 
desire ; they have indulged a di'owsy thought- 
lessness, or giddy levity; have committed tiio 
balance of choice to the management of caprice ; 
tuid when they have long accustomed them- 
selves to receive all that c1i»ni»% offered thlffn, 
without examination, lament at lost that they 
find themselves deceived. 
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Prrjtctuo rlsv pulmonem agitate selebat jvv. 

Democritus would feed his spleen, and shako 
His sides and shoulders till he felt them ache. 

DRYGIKN. 

“ Every man,” says Tully, « lias two charac- 
ters ; one which he partakes with all mankind, 
and by which he is distinguished from brute 
animals; another which discriminates him from 
the rest of his own spt^cies, and impresses on him 
a manner and tk^iiper peculiar to himself: this 
particular character, if it be not repugnaiijt to 
the law8%f general humanity, it is always his 
business to ouUivate and preserve.” 

Every hour furnishes some confirmation of 
Tu11y*8 precept It seldom happens, that an 
assembly of pleasure is so happily selected, but 
that some one finds admission with whom the 
rest are deservedly offended ; and it will ap|>ear, 
on a close inspection, that scarce any man be- 
•Mkiiies eminently disikgrecable, but l>y a depart- 


MBLER. 

Ore from his real character, and ah attempt at 
something for which nature or education havf 
left him unqualified. 

^ IgnorSinee or dulness have indeed no power 
of affording delight, but they neyer give disgust 
except when they assume the dignity of know 
ledge, or ape the sprightliness of wit. . Awk^ 
wardnesB and inelegance have none, of those at> 
tractions by which ease and politeness take |)Os- 
session of the heart ; but ridicule and censure 
seldom rise against them, unless they aiq»ear as- 
sociated* with that confidence which belongs 
only to long acquaintance with the modes of 
,,llle, and to consciousness of unfailing propriety 
of behaviour. Defonnity itself is regarded with 
tenderness rather than aversion, when it docs 
not httAnpt to d^:civc the sight by dress and 
decoratinii, and to siMze upon fictitious claims 
the pn!fk‘ogativcs of beauty. 

He that stands to contcinplate the crow'ds 
that fill the sti*eei8 of a fiopulous city, will see 
many passengers wh<»e air and motion it will 
be difficult to bidiold without contempt au<! 
laughter; but if he examines what are the ap- 
pearances that thus powerfully excite his risi- 
bility, he will find among them neither poverty 
nor disease, nor any involuntary or painful de- 
fect. ITie disposition to derision and insult it 
awakened by the softness of foppery, the swell 
of insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the so- 
lemnity of graiwleur ; by the sprightly trip, the 
stately stalk, the tbnrial strut, and the lofty 
mien; by gestum intended to catch the eye, 
and by looks elaborately fomed as evidences of 
imponanc^ 

It has, I think, been sometimes urged In 
favour of afifectatiuii, that it is only a mistake 
of the means to a good end, and that the inten- 
tion with width it is practised is always to 
please. If all attempts to innovate the consti- 
tutional or habitual character have really pro- 
ceeded from public spiyit and love of others, the 
world has hitlfcrto been 8ufiic**ently ungrateful, 
since no return but smrn has yet been made to 
the most difficult of all enterprises, a contest 
with nature ; nor has any pity been shown to 
I the ffitlgues of labour which never succeeded, 

; and tlic uneasiness of disguise by which nothing 
was concealed. 

I - It seems therefore to he determined by the 
’ general siiiTrnge of mankind, that he who decks 
himself in adscititious qualities rather pui^posek 
to command ajqdausc than impart pleasure, 

* and he is therefiu’e treated as a man, who, by 
I an umeasonaUe ambition, usurps the place in 
society to which ho has no right. Praise li sel- 
dom paid with willingness even to incontestible 
merit, and it can be no wouteuthat he who 
calls for it without desert is reptiffid with mii- 
veiirid iudignation. 

Afiectation naturally counterfeits those excol- 
Umcce which are placed at the reatest dlatanoe 
Ur 
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from fKM4lbilIty of nttoinmoAt^ We m eon- 
0tl6\iA of our own defects^ and eagerly endeavour 
to HU|>ply them by artlfieiitl ecfccelknoe ; nor 
^ wIboUy without excoee, 
were they li^ often exeited ornamental 
triilee, which he, tlmt ttma; anxldhtiy atrugglee 
for the reputation of poeees^ltng them* would not 
have been known U\ want, had not hk luduetry 
quickened' oljservation. 

Gelasimua |>aB8ed the 4*^ 2^^ liih In 
academical pHracy and rUral retiremont, With- 
out any other couveraatloh tium that of adiolars, 
grave, atudioue, and abettacted as himeelf. He 
«uiltivated the mathematicejd sciences with inde- 
fatigable ' diligence* discovered many tisefhi 
theorma, discuesod with great accuracy the 
iHsslstatice of ftokis* and, though bis pricfrity was 
not generally ackitowled^, wsis tlie first who 
fully explained all the pjrelperttes of the cate- 
narian cuive. 

Learning, when it rises to eminence, will be 
observed in time, whatever mists may happen 
to 8unH>ttnd it. Gelasimus, in his foi^-ninth 
year, was distiriguisbed by these who have tlie 
rewards of knowledge In their hands, and called 
out to display his aequisitioiis for the honour of* 
his country, and add dignity by his presence to 
philosophical assemblies. As he did not sus- 
pect his uniltness fOr common adairs, he felt no 
reluctance to obey the invitation, and what he 
did not feel be had yet too much honesty to 
feign. He entered futo the world at a larger 
and .more populous college, where his perform- 
ances would be more public^ and his renown 
ejffehded; and imagined that he should 
god his reputation universally prevalent, and 
the influence of learning every wh<n^ the same. 

His merit introduced him to splendid talil«*s 
and elegant ikcqoaintance; but he did not gnd 
himself always qualided to j.oln in the conversa- 
tion He was distressed by civilities which he 
knew not how to rqpaj^, and entangled In many 
ceremonial pinpl^tties f^om Wkich his books 
and dii^roma vpdld hot hs^loate him. He was 
sometjmm in, disputes widb 

ladies with whinn a^fibraicaxioms bad no great 
weight j andsawin^y whbimfev<ntraadmteein 
be could nijit hut deinre, to w^qin he .Was 
little recomtnetnied' by hk thdorl^ of the tides, 
or bis api>roximatlons to the quadrature of the 
circle. Oelosimus ^Id imt want penetration ix> 
discover, that no cliarm ivaa more getkiral|y 
resistible than that of 

hilarity. He saw thkt 
more h’equeutly welcome thi^ ih^p^ement; 
tet authority oud I beriousnesH mh^ 
^^ared than loved; a^ that the gravie 
was g feind:Uf:- fanperfens ally, bohtily dlismiss^ 
hw' aiii|||pKm:« was tio loiter ne^ds^ry.'' 
Ho come to a sudden vescdutloif of ihro^ng off 
. tunnliTouK oi^itamento of learningi' Wh'wh;; 

'i’voeptUin, and com]nt.tuaEd a man 


of wit and Jocularity. Utterly unacquainted 
with every topic of merriment, ignorant of the 
modes and follies, the vices and virtues of man- 
kind, and unfuMiShed with any ideas but snek 
as l^ppos and Archimedes bad given him, he 
began to silence all inquiries with a jest instead 
of a solutioh $ extended his tace with a grin, 
which he mistook fbr a smile; and, in the place 
of Si scieUtidc discourse, retailed In a new lan- 
guage, fermed between the coUege and the 
taverii, the Inteiligehbe of the newspaper. 

Laughter he knew, was a token of alacrity ; 
and therefore, whatever he said or heard, he 
wua carbful not to fall in that great duty of a 
Wit* If he asked or told the hour of the day, if 
he complained of heat or cold, stirred the fire, 
or tilled a glass, removed his chair, or snuffed a 
candle, he always found some occasion to laugh. 
The jest was indeed a secret to all but himself ; 
hut habitual confidence in his own discernment 
hindered him from Suspmting any weakness or 
mistake. Ha wondered that his wit was so 
little understood, but expected that his audience 
would comprehend It by degrees, and persisted 
all his life to show by gross buffoonery, how 
little the Biroiagest feculties can perform beyond 
the limits of their own province. 
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T«Sr dSi# r(s^ iV^ 9* *Kir/s0v(», fmni/ 

S«v ri Cvwpt «•) r/nf ui ftep&iH. 

SSrOMEDON 

On life, on morals, Lo thy thoughts eiuployM ; 

Leave to the schools thidr atom/* and their void. 

Ix |s somewhere related hf Le Clerc, that a 
wcsalfhy trader <*f good undentandMig, having 
the common ambition to breed his son a scholar, 
carried him to a university, resolving to use 
his own judgment in the choice of a tutor, lie 
had been taught, by whatever intelligence, the 
nearest way to^ the beait of an academic, and 
at hW arrival entertained all who came about 
him with such profusion, that the professors 
were lured by the wmellof his table from their 
books, and flocked round him with all the 
oHnges of awkwai‘d complaisance. I'his eager- 
ness answered the merchant's purpose ; he glut- 
ted them with deiicaciee, and luiftencd them 
^th ckresses, till he prevailed upon one after 
anoljier to open hb* bosom, and make a dfscov- 
ery*nf his couipetUldns, Jeidousies, and resent- 
mente. Having thus learned each man’s ebar- 
Mer, partly feom himself, and partly from his 
acquaintances, he resolved to find some other 
education for hie son, and went away convinced 
that a aeholastic life has no other tendency than 
to vitiate the morals and contract the 'Under- 
standing, nor would he afterwards hear with 
patience the praises of the ancient authors, being 
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persuaded tliat scholars of ^ agei moat hare ! But the distant (lope of being on# day osefui 
been the same, and that Xenaphbn and Cicero or eminent, onglit notto midead ustoo ihr fresh 
were professors of some former university, and that study wh^h is equally requisite to the greilti 
therefore mean and seldsh, ignOraat and servile, ' and mean, to the e^ebraM and cdiseure ; the art 
like^those whom he hiui latelyvisited and forsaken, of moderating the desires, of repressing the ap., 
Enayi curiosity, and a sense ^f the imperfeo- | petitee»and 0 fix>mdilaiij|gorieetaitdn^ favour 
tion of our present state, incUne ua tq^estimate of mankind. . * 

the advantages which are In the possession of ‘ No man, can Imagine the coulee of his own 
others above their real value. Every onamnst have | life, or the conduct of the world around him, 
remarked, what powers and prerof^tlves the vtil.. imwiM^y his attention ; yet, among the eons o. 
gar imagine to be conferred by learning. , A man ! leaitiing, many seem to have thotight of every 
of science is expected to excel the unlettered and ! thing rather than of themselves, and to have ob< 
unenlightened even on oceasionB whore literature served every thing but what passes before their 
is of no use, and, among weak mittda, loses part eyes : many who toil through Uie intricacy of 
of his reverence, by discovering no ouperiority in fiompUcate» systems are insuperably embarrassed 
those parts of life In which all are unavoidably with thq least perplexity in common affairs ; 
equal ; as, when a monarch makes a progress to many who compare the actions and ascertain the 
the remoter provinces, the rustics afe said some- characters of ancient heroes, let their own clays 
times to wonder that they find him of the same away without examination, and suffer vict- 
size with themselves* ‘ ous habits to encroach upon their minds without 

These demancis of prejudice and folly can never resistance or detection, 
be satisfied ; and therefore many of the iinpnta. The most frequent reproach of the scholastic 
tions which learning euffers from disap|KiiQted race is tjie want of fortittide^ not martial hat 
ignorance ai*e without rcpitjachir^ii^But there are philosophic. Men bred ip shades and silence, 
some failures to which men of study are peCull- taught to immure themselves at sunset, and oc- 
arly exposed. Every condition has its disad van- IscuBrnmed to no other weapon than syllogism, 
tages. The circle of knowledge is too wide for may be allowed to feel terror at persimal dan- 
the most active and diligent intellect, and white ger, and to be disr4»ncerted by tumult and alarm, 
science is pursued, other accomplishments are But why should he whose life is spent in con- 
neglected ; as a small garrison must leave one templatidu, and whose business is only to dis- 
part of an extensive fortress naked when an' cover truth, be uimble to rectify die fallacies of 
alarm calls tbcm to another. imagination, or contend successfully against 

The learucMl, however, might, generally sup- prejudice and passion ? To what end has he 
port their dignity with more success, iftheynif- road and meditated, if he gives up his under- 
fered not themsdves to be misled by the desire of j standing to false appearances, atid stiffers himself 
superfluous attainments* Haphnel, in retuim to to be enslaved by fear of evils to which only folly 
Adam's inquiries into the courses of the stars or vimity can expose him, or elated by advaii> 
and the revolutions of heaven, oounsds bin^to tages to which, as they are eqmdly conferred 
withdraw his mind from idle speculations, and upon the good and had, no real dignity is an- 
employ his faculties upon nuirer and more in- nexed? 

flbresiing objects, the survey of his own the Such, howeve#, is the state of the world, that 
subjection of his passions, the knowledge of dvt. the most ohsequitMis of the slaves of pride, tlic 
ties which must daily be.performod, and the de- most rapturoHOrof the* gazers upon wealth, the 
t4ictiori of dangers wMch must doily he incurred, most officious of the whisperers of greatness, are 
This angelic counsel every’ man of letters collected from seminaries appre^priated to the 
should always have before him. Xio that devotes study nf wisdom and of virtue, where it was in- 
himself to retired study naturally sinks from tended that appt'tite should learn to he content 
omission to forgetfulness o? social duties ; he with little, and that hope should aspire only to 
must be therefore sometimes awakened and re- h^mburs which no human power can give or 
called to the general condition of mankind. , take away. 

I am for from any intention to limit eurioslty, The student, when he comes forth into the 
or confine the labours of leaiming, to wfik &t Jm- woHd^' Instead of congratulatiug himSelf Upon 
mediate and necessary use. It is Unly from the his exemption tom the ciws of those whose 
various essays of experimental industry, and the opinions have been formed by accident or cue- 
vague excursions of minds sent out tqiOii disco- tom, and who live without any certain princi-^ 
very, thot any advaiicenmut of knowledge can | pies of conduct, is commonly in haste to mingle 
be expected ; and though many mUst be dIsap- with the multitude, and show Ms sprightUiiiMei^ 
pointed in their laboursj yet they are not to be and ductility, by an expeditious c^pUance with 
cbai*ged with having spent their t|me in vain ; fashions m* vices. The drst sinajb of a man, 
their example contributed to inspire emulation, whose fortune gives him power to reward bhi 
and their miscarriages taught others the way to dependents, commonly enchants him beyond re- 
success. sistance; the glare of equi|^, ^e sweets of 
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luxury, the liberality of general iiromises, the 
aoftness habitual afTability, fill hia imagina- 
tion ; and he apon ceasee to haye any vther wiah 
than to be well received, oi^ any measure of right 
and wrong but the opinion of his patron. 

A man fiattered and obeyed leama to exact 
gnmer adulation and enjoin lower submission. 
hTcIther our virtues npr vices arO all our own. 
If there were no cowardice, there would be Bt- 
tle insolence ; pride cannot rise to any great 
gree, but by the coiieurronce of blandishment or 
the 8u6ftj*ahce of tamen^. Tlie wretch who 
would slirink and cfnuch before one that should 
dart bis eyes tipoh him with the spirit of na- 
cural equality, becomes capricious and tyranfif- 
cal when be sees himself approfu'hed with a 
downcast look, and hears the soft address of awe 
and servility. To those who aiv willing to pur- 
chase favour by cringes and compliance, is to be 
imputed the Iviughtiuess that leaves nothing to 
be liopcd by firmness and intc^grity. 

If, instcHil of wandering after the meteors of 
philosophy, which fill the work) with ^lendoar 
for a whilif, and then sink and are forgotten, the 
candidates of learning fixed their ej'es upon the 
jyermaiiciit UiKtre of moral and religious truth, <j 
they would find a moi'CiMii'tuin dircctio^lo hap- 
piues'i. A little plausibility of discourse, and 
«'ie4[iriiintance with tini]eee.ssary spi'culations, is 
dearly pureb.uspd when it exelodes those liistruo- 
ti4)ns wliii'h ^ibrtify the heart with resolution, 
and exalt the spirit to indeta'iidaiicc. 


^'c^ 181.] ToRsnAY^ 10, 1751. 

■^iKvif Ji'ttUi'm fiubiiT v;*t’ Aertf .— uoa. 

Nor Jot niefidot in fortunc’si power, 

Bepeudant on the future h iur. r n A NO r ». 

TO TUB HAMBLhlt 

Slit, 

As 1 hare piissed much of my lifia In disquiet 
and su^ttsc, and lost m^y ojpiioftunities of 
fulvunt^ by a piiiislon which I have ycas/m to 
l>eJi«ve pi^videiit IndfJfcrenidc^gi^m^^ 
part of monklnd, I cannot but ^h^nk myself well 
qualified to mom those who are ,y‘et uncapti voted, 
of the danger whldi they incuf by^faeing them- 
selves within Its influence. , 

I served an apprenticeship to a Ihleu^draper, 
with am^mmon reputation far. dilig^ice and 
fidelity 5 an^ at the age of thraO-and-tweiity 
opened a slidp fot* myself with a Wge iltqihi and 
sneh mdit .among aB the merchants who w^ere 
ac quainted with my master, that I could wm- 
li^nd whether wiis lmi>fwted curious and va- 
IHWe. yik five yt'ars 1 proceeded with i^icoess 
proponiouate Kj ctoste application and untuint^ 

3 wM a daring bidder at every sale r iil- 
my uotea befiit^ they we*'e duo ; and \ 


j advanced so fast In commendal reputation, 

was proverbially mai'ked out as the moddi ol 
young traders, and every one expected that 
few years would make me an alderman. 

In this course of even prosperity, I was om 
day persuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. Th 
sum wiM,iiicon«ddci'aUe, part was to be repai 
^ougU nKTtatte might fiiil to fovour me, aid 
fltbj^fore my established maxims of frugality 
did not restrain me from so trifling an experk 
I ment. The ticket lay almost forgiitteu till the, 

I time nt which every mans fate was to be do- 
j termined ; nor did the aflair even tlien seem of 
any importance, till I discovered by the public 
papeis that the number next to mine li»d con- 
ferred the great x'rize. 

I My heart leaped at the tliought of such an ap- 
proach to sadden rkhes, wliich I considered my- 
self, however contrarily to the law's of cmnimt- 
ntioii, as having missed by a single chance ; and 
1 could not forbear to revolve the consequences 
which such a bounteous allotment w'ould have - 
produ&td, if it had happened to me. I'liis dream 
of felicity, by degrees, took possession of my 
imagination. The great delight of my solitary 
hours was tu purchase an estate, .'uid form plan- 
tations with mon«*y which once might have beM>u 
mine, nnd 1 never met my friends but I s|>oi]ed 
all their merriment by perpetual complaints of 
my ill luck. 

At length amither lottety w;is o(H>ned, and 1 
had id>w so heated my imagination wdth the 
pros|Kx;t of u prize, tliat 1 should have pressed 
among the fiiwt purchasei's, hud not iny ardour 
been withheld by deliberation the proba- 
bility of suwjess from one ticket rather than an- 
other. 1 hesitated long between even and odd ; 
eoipiidered the square and cubic numbei's througb 
the lottery ; examim^d all those to which good 
lo’jk had been hitherto annexed ; and at last 
fixCHl upon one, wliich, by some seenu relation 
to the events of my life, 1 thought predestined 
to make me happy. Delay in great ailaii's is 
often mischievoiiB ; the ticket tv'os sold, and its 
possessor could not be found. 

1 returned to niy conjectures, and, after many 
arts of prognosti(;atlon, ^ixed uiwin another 
chance, but with less confidimee. Never did 
captive, heir, or lover, feel so much vexation 
from the slow jiace of time, as I suffered between 
the punihnse of my ticket and the distribution 
of the prizes. I solaced my uneasiness us well 
a$ 1 could, by frequent contemplations of ap- 
proaching happiness ; when the suii rose 1 knew 
it would set; and congratulated myself at night 
that 1 wan so mtich nearer to my wdshes. A 
last the day came, iny ticket appeared, and rc- 
wai'ded all my care and sagacity with a desjii 
cable prize of fifty potinds. 

My friends, w'ho honestiy rejoic *d fipon m, 
:ii<'c«ss, were very coldly reoeiveil ; I hid my- 
self a foi'tnight in the country, that chiq^rin 
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mi^ht fume away without observationu and then 
ri-turning to iny ahop began to listen after an* 
other lottery. 

With the news of a lottery I was soon gratis 
iRed ; and having now found the vanity of con- 
jecture and ineificacy of computation, I re- 
solved to take the prize by violence, and there- 
fore bought fbi*ty tiokets^not omitting, how- 
ever, to divide them between the even and odd 
numbers, that 1 might not miss the lucky class* 
Many condiusions did I form, and many experi- 
ments did I try, to determine fxmn whi^ of 
those tickets 1 might most reasonably esqiect 
riches. At last, being unable to satisfy myself 
by any inodes of reasoning, 1 wrote the num- 
bers upon dice, and allotted live hours every 
day to the amusement of throwing them in a 
garret ; and, exHuiining the event by nn exact 
register, found, on the evening before the lottery 
was drawn, that one f>f my numbers had been* 
turned up live times more than any of the rest 
in three hundred and thirty thousand throws. 

This experiment was fullacions ; the first day 
presented the liopefiii ti<;ket, a detestable blank. 
1'he rest came out witli dilTerent fortune, and 
fn conclusion 1 lost thirty pounds by tills greatt 
adventure. 

I had now wholly Whanged the <mst of my be- 
haviour and the conduct of my life. The shop 
was for the most part abandoned to my scr-. 
rants ; and if 1 lutered it, my thoughts were so 
engrossed by my tickets that I scarcelyUl^rd or 
answered a question, but ciinsidered every cus- 
tomer as an intruder upon my medbations, 
whom i was in haste to desiiutch. 1 mistook 
the price of niy goods, committ«*d blundei'S in 
my bills, fiirgot tohlc my rewJpts, and negle<;ted 
to regulate my books. My acquaiiitanoes bv de- 
grees ktgan to fall away ; but 1 perceived the 
de.«‘line of my business with little emotion, be* 
because whatever deliciency there might be 
in my gains 1 expec^ted the next lottery to sup- 
ply. 

Miscarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I 
began now to seek assistance against ill lu<k, by 
an alliaiwe with tiiosc that had been more suc- 
cessful. I inquired diligently at what office 
any prize had been sold, that X might purchase 
of a more propitious vender; solicited thos^ 
who had been foVtunate in former lottei'ies, to 
partake with me in my new tickets ; and when- 
ever X met with one that had iii any event 
of his life been eminently prospei'w, X in- 
vite him to tftke a larger sliave* , 1 had, by 
this rule of conduct, so dilfused my interest., 
that X had a fourth of fifteen tickets, an eighth 
of forty, and a sixu^enth of ninety. 

I waited for the decision of my fate with my 
former palpitations, and looked upon the busi*^ 
ness of my trade with tiie usual neglect. I’he 
wheiil at last was turned, and its revidutions 
brought me a long suctcssiion of sorrows and 


d)sap]>o!ntmeiit8. t indeed often partook ol a 
small prize, and the lo^ Of one day was geite^ 
rally luilancod by the gain of the |wxt ; but m|f , 
desires yet remained unsatisfied, and when onl 
of my chaniais had failed, all my expechiUoa 
was suspended ou those which remained yet 
undetermined. At last, a‘ prize of five thousand 
pounds was proeXaimed; X. Caught fire at tlie 
ery, and, inquiring the number, found it to be 
one of iny own, tickets, which. X had divided 
among those on whose luck, I depended, and of 
which X had retained only a sixteenth part. 

You will easily judge with what detestation 
of himself, a man thus intent upon gain refiect- 
*ed that he had sold a prize which was once in 
his possession. It was to no purpose that I re- 
presented to my mind the impossibility of recal- 
ling the past, 01 * the folly of condemning an act, 
which only its event, an event which no hiiioaii 
intelligence could foresee, pi*ovcd to be wrong. 
The prize wdiich, though put in my hand.s had 
been suffered to slip from me, fiUect me with an- 
guish ; |nd, knowing that complaint would only 
expose me to ridicule, I gave myself ux> silently 
to grief, and l(»8t by deginces my appetite and my 
rest. 

MyiJndisposition soon became visible ; T was 
visited by my friends, and among them by 
I^hunatlies, a ciergyman, whose piety and learii- 
iiig gave him such an ascendant over me, that I 
could not refuse to open my l^art. There 
are,’" said he, ** few minds suffieieiitly firm fo 
bo trusted in the hands of chance. Whoever 
finds liimself inclined to antiei^Kite futurity, 
and exalt possibility to eeriainty, should avoid 
every kind of casual adventure, since his griel 
must be alw^ays proport iori.xle to bis liope. You 
bave long wasted that time, which, hy a proper 
application, w<mld bave certainly, thong li mo- 
derately, increased your fortune, in a laborious 
mnd anxious pursuit of a .sj)ecies of gain, which 
no labour or anxiety, no art oi* expedient, ran 
secure or promote. *Voii are now fretting away 
your life in rcjouitance of an act, against which 
repentance can give no caution, hut to avoid the 
occasion of committing it. House from this 
lazy dream of fortuitous riches, which, if ol>- 
tained, you could sw’arcely have enjoyetl, because 
they could confer no consdousuess of desert ; 
return to rational and manly industry, and con- 
siller the rawe gift of luck as below the cai'e of 
a wise man. . 

No. 18SJ.J SATcanAY, Dec. 14, 17M. 

gvi^fieri v\iUy 

Et eito rtfli ficrL , i C v fe k a i.. 

Tho lost of wedth can neverbeav dekiy. 

It lias been observed in a late paper, tliat ^ 
are. univasoiuddy desirous to scpai'atc the gmuts 
I of life from those evils which Tfovideuce has 
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connected Wltb them, and to catch CMlrantages ihoatroi, learned the names of the beauties of 


wiihoat paying the price at which they are 
fared us* Every man wishoa to he rlph, hui 
very few have the powerti ncoeteaj^ to r^a 
audden fortune, either by new di^yer|es,"'or 
by superiority of skill. In any neceWy einploy^ 
tpent ; and,, among lovrer understaiidings^^many 
want the and iadn^y requisite, to re* 

gulor gain and gradual ac^jnSsitions. 

From the hope of enjoying affluence hy 
methods more compendious, thm those of labour, 
and more generally prac^cable than those of 
genius, proceeds the oomc^on indinaiion to ex- 
periment and hazard, and that willinguesa to 
snatch all opportunities of growing rich hy 
chance, which, when it has once taken posses- 
sion of the mind, k seldom driven out ijther by 
time or argument, but continues to waste life in 
perpetual delusion, and generally ends In 
wretchedness and want« . 

The folly of untimely exultation and visionary 
prosperity is by no meiins peculiar to the pm*- 
chaseto of tickets ; there iu^ multitudes, whose 
life is nothing '‘*it a continual lottery ; Vho are 
always within a few moiitlis of plenty and hap- 
piness, and, how often soever they are mocked 
with blanks, expect a prize from the ad- 
venture. 

Among tlie most r^lhte and ardent of the 
votaries of clianr>e, may be numbered the mor- 
tals whose h^e is to raise tticrnselves by a 
wealthy matcSi $ who lay out all tlielr industry 
on the assiduities of couitshtp, and sleep and 
Wake with no .other Ideas thai» of treats, com- 
pUmenta, guardians knd rivals. 

Qjna nf the most Indelatlgablle of this class is 
my old friend loculus, whom I have never 
known tor , thirty years without some matri- 
monial pr^ect nf adrantagef lasviculus was 
Iweci under a merchant, and by the graces of 
his person^ the sprightliin^ of his prattle, and 
the neatness of his drgss, so much emutumred 
his mastor> eeoohd, datig^ girl of sixteen, 
that she decline hei^ nther 

husband, Hof chidden her 

tor luidiMiftdness^ e^mssi^WI 'M th« match, ^ not 
muish to the satigtoction of iJevicnltob who was 
suffleientiy elated with!^r^<|iiest to toink 
himself entitled toa iairg«e He Wee, 

however, soon rid of his 
mistress died before thehr 
He was now so Ws^is^ed w his nsyn 
accompUshments, that hs to com- 

mei^ tortune-huntor f aiid his appren- 

ticesmp expired, instep of l^lniking, was 
expected, to walk the eWdiatl^e a iSwe of 
imj^oriatu^ ^ ai%^oclatiiig blmsi^ with thito 
who were Wiost sminimt for their kaowJijS^e of 
toe stwks, he at m the wdtWmIty 

2 toe hote, Quipped himself with a 

,l'*>ttowl to wits in, coftoe^miKto, 
Jjiii t'vuddgs l>^dMudctoW' scenes) 'In the' 


quality,, bummed the last stanzas of fashionable 
songs, tolked with familiarity of high phiy, 
baasi|ed of bis achievements upon drawers and 
cosebmen, was often brought to his lodgings at 
ipidnighi in a chair, told with noglJgenr^ and 
Joc^ilarlty of bilking a tailpr, and now and then 
let.dy a shrewd jest at a sober citizen. 

llius furnished with irresistible artillery, hi 
turned his batteries upon the female world, and 
in the drst wanntli of sclf'approbation, proposed 
10 less , than the possession of riches and beauty 
united. He therefore paid his civilities to Fla- 
rllla, the bnly daughter of a wealthy shopkeeper, 
wlio not being accustomed to amorous blaiidish- 
mCnts, or resixtetful addresses, was delighted 
with the novelty of love, and easily suifered him 
n conduct hei* to the playi and to meet her whei*e 
she yisited. Leviculus did not doubt but her 
futber, however oifetided by a clan destine mar- 
riage, would soon be iNSconciled by the tears of 
fiis daiigliUtr, and the merit of his son-iu-luw, . 
sod wds in haste to conclude the affair. liut 
he latiy like^l l>etter to be courted than married, 
nd ]§ept him three years in uncertainty and 
t tendance, At hist she fell in love with a 
oung ensign at a ball, ami, having danceti with 
lim all night, man'ied him in the morning. 

I^ev|ctilu8, to avoid the ridicule of his cam- 
pions, took a journey to a small estate in the 
country, where, after his usual inquiries c<j»n- 
•ernipijpjie nymphs in the neighbourhoml, he 
round it proper to fall in love with x-Vltllia, a 
maiden Iwly, twenty years older than himself, 
for whose favour fifteen nephews and nieces 
were in perinaual contention. They hovered 
fi^id her with such Jealous offleiousncKS, as 
scar^ly l^ft a moment vacant for a lover. l.evi- 
Tiulus, ticvortbelcss, discovered his passion in a 
letter, iu;i4 AUllia could not withstand the 
ideosure of hearing vows and sighs, and fiattfT- 
ies and .pfotestutions* She admitted his visits, 
for five years, the happiness of keeping 
sU her expeetants in perpetual alarms, and 
amused herself wi^ the yarious stratagems 
whhdi worn practised to disengage her affections. 
Sometimes she was advised with greait cju*ii- 
Bstness.to ttavsl ftw her health, and sometimes 
sntreatod to keep her brother’s hmise. Many 
stories were spread to the diWlvantage of hevi- 
eultts^ by. which she oumUmnly seemed affected 
For a Wt took care sO<ni afterwards to ex- 
prm her convictioti of their falst^hood. But 
bemg at last satiated wltii this ludiermis tyran- 
ny, sbo totd her lover. When he pi'cssed for the 
^ward of his servli^es, Untt.sbe was very sensi- 
ble of his but was resolved not to impo- 
verish an aiirient family. 

He then returned to the town, and soon after 
his m’rival became acquuintod with Lktronin, 
a lady dUtlnguislied by the clegs m-e of her equi- 
page and the Wgulariiy of her conduct. Her 
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weiUtb ivafl evident Jn her and 

her prudence in her economy; and therefore 
LevicuJus, who had scarcely confidence to so- 
licit her favour, readily ac,quitted foi*tuiie of 
her former debts, when he found hhnsclf dis- 
tinguished by her with sucli mai’ks of prefer- 
ence as a woman of modesty is allowed to give, 
lie now grew bolder, and ventured to breathe 
out his impatience before her. Siie heard him 
without resentment, in time i>ermitted him to 
ho|>e for happiness, and at last fixed the nuptial 
day, without any distrustful reserve of pin- , 
money, or sordid stipulations for jointure and | 
settlements. ' ^ ! 

Leviciilus was triumphing on the eve of mar- 
riage, when he heard on the stairs the voice of 
Latronia*s maid, wliom frequent bribes had se- 
cured in bis service* She soon bui*st into his 
room, and told him that she could not suffer 
him to be lofiger deceived ; that her mistreaat j 
was now spfMidiiig the last payment of her for- I 
tunc, and was OTily supported in her expense by 
the credit of his estate. I..evieulu8 shuddered 
to see liimself so near a precipice, and found 
Unit he was indebted for his escape to the re- 
sentment of the d, who, having assisted La- 
troiiia to gain the ennquest, quarrelled with her 
at last about the plunder. 

Levi cuius was now luqieless and disconsolate, 
till one Sunday he saw a lady in the MaU, whom 
her dress dechired a widow, and whom, by tbe 
jidiiiig prance of her gtdt, and the broad resplen- 
daiiceof her countenance, he guessed to have 
lately buried some prosperous citixen. He fol- 
lowed her home and found her to be no less 
than the relict of Prune the grocer, who, hav- 
ing no children, had bequeathed to licr all his 
debts and dues, and his estates real aiidpersoj^al. 
No forinality was necessary in addressing raa- 
clainc Prune, and therefore Leviculus went next 
morning without an inti’oductor. His declara- 
tion WHS received with a loud laugh ; she then 
collected her countenance, wondered at his im- 
ptidenee, asked if he kficw to whom he wag 
talking, then showed him the door, and again 
buighed to find him confused. Levlculas dis- 
covereil that this r4>ar8eness was nothing more 
than the coftuetry of CoruhJU, and next day re*^ 
turned to the attack. He soon grew familiar 
to her dialect., and in a few weeks h<^ard, with- 
out any emotion, hints of gay clothes with empty 
pockets; concurred in many agge remarks on 
the regard due to people of property $^tid agreed 
with her in detestation of the ladles at the other 
end of the town, who pinched iheliHbellies to 
buy fine laces, and then pi^ettnded to laugh at 
the city. 

lie sometimes presumed to mention marriage; 
but Wits ulvvays answered with a slap, a hoot, 
and a fiounee. At last he began to pl^s her 
dtraer, and thought himnelf more/avoprably re- 
eeived ; buc going one morning, with a molu- 


tion to trifle no longer, he found her gone to 
chur<!u with a young journeyman, from the 
neighbouring shop, of whom she liad become 
enamoured at her window. 

In these, and a thousand intermediate adven- 
tures, has Leviculus spent his time, till he is 
now grown gray with age, fatigue, and dJsa|)- 
pointinent. ife begins at last to find that suc.- 
cess is not to bo expected ; and, bring unfit for 
any employment that might improve his for- 
tune, and unfurnished with any arts that might 
amuse his leisure, is condemned to wear out a 
tasteless life In narratives which few will heai*, 
and' complaints which none trill pity. 
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JVulia jides r*'gnl sotuis^ omnhquc }iotcxtas 

consortU traf, i . ucan . 

No fidtU of partoembip doinioiim owns ; 

StiU discord hovers o*er dividi^d thromis. 

• 

The hostility perpetually exercised hetweeo one 
man and another, is caused by the dejsire of 
many for that which only few can possess. 
Every jnrian would be rich, powerful, and fa- 
mous; yet fame, power, ojul riches, arc only 
the names of ndative conditions, which imply 
the obscurity, dependance, and poverty of great- 
er numbers. 

This universal and incessant competition pro- 
duces injury and malice by two motives, inter- 
est and envy ; the prespect of adding to our pos- 
sessions wlmt we can talfii from othere, and tlie 
hope of fiUevlatlng the sense of our disparity by 
lessoning others, though we giun nothing to 
onmdves. 

Of these two malignant and destnictive 
powers, it seems probable, at the firet view, 
that interest has the strongest and most exten- 
sive xufiuence. It is easy to coiuMsive that op- 
portunities to seize wfiat has been long wanted, 
may excite desires alinont irresistible ; but sure- 
ly the same eagerness tjannot bo kindled by an 
accidentkl'poryer of destroying that which gives 
happiness to imother. It must be more natural 
to rob for gain, than to ravage only for mischief, 

,Yet J am inclined to believe, that the great 
law of mutual' brnevolenre is oftener violated by 
envy than by interest; and that most of the 
misery which the defamation of blameless ac- 
thms, or the obstruction of honest endeavours, 
brings upon the world, Is inflicted by men that 
propose no adviuitage to themselves but the sat-^ 
isfaction of poisoning the banquet which they 
cannot taste, and blasting tlie harvest which 
they have no tight to reap, 

I nterest can difi^iiSe itself but to a narrow eom- 
pass. The nurnb^ is never large of those whh 
can hope to fill thepostoof degraM po^er, catch 
the fragments of s^ttered fit»rliiiie^OKtii.oeecd lo 
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the hpnAitrs of d<»prcclati*d beati ty. But the «in*^ | 
ptre iff envy has no iv* it requires tu its in* 

flaencei very little help from external oircitm- 
stances. Khvy may al^ys be produced by 
idleness and pride, Uud in what pl^e witt they 
hot be found. ' 

Interest requiressome qualities not universally 
oestowed. The rain of another will produce no 
profit to bini; who has not discernment to mark 
his ful vantage, courage to seize, and activity to 
puraiie it ; but the cold ma}%nlty of envy may 
be exerted in a torpid and quiescent state, amidst 
tile gloom of stupidity, in the ooveiiis of coward- 
ire. , lie that faUs by the attacks of interest, is 
torn by hungry tigers ; he may discover and re-* 
sist his enemies, lie tliat xterishes in the am- 
bushes of etivy, is destroyed by unknosm and 
invisible assailants, and di^ like a man suffocated 
by a poisonous vapour, without knowledge of 
his danger, or possibility of contest. 

Interest Is seldom pursued but at some hazard. 
He that hopes to gain much, has commonly 
something to lose, oud, when he venting to at- 
tack superiority, if he fails to conquer, is iiTevo- 
cably crushed. But envy may act without ex- 
pense or duugei*. To spread suspicion, to invent 
calumnies, to propagate scandal, requires neither 
labour nor courage. It is easy for the author of 
a lip, however malignant, to escape detection, 
aud Infamy needs very little industry to assist 
its circulation. 

Envy is almost the only vice which is pratiti- 
eable at all times and in every place : the only 
passion which can never lie quiet for want of ir- 
Htation ; its effects therefore m‘e every whore 
dfsoo'#arable, and its attempts always to be 
dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name w'hich any 
advantageous distinction has made eminent, but 
some latent animosity will burst out. The 
wealthy trader, however he may abstract him- 
self from public afihlrs, wiU never want those 
who hint, With Shyloclc, that<5hJ|is are hut 
boards, llie beauty aduroed only with the un- 
ambltunia gi^aces of innocence and modesty, pro. 
Yokes, whenever she appai^, a thousimd mtir- 
inurs of detraetloii. > The genius, even when he 
endeavours only to <«^t€rtaiii or instruct, yet 
suffers persecution from Innumerable critics, 
whose acrimony is excited merely by the pain erf 
seeing others pleased, and of liearing applauses 
whiefc another enjoys : - 

Ibe frequency of eitfity Mkm R ftmaUar, 
that It escapes our notice ; mw; We oReh >0- 
. ncct upon its. turpitude or maHgnity hap- 
pen lo fed Its infiuenee. to 

(Jim tu, mroeUla^M^mOeti, to b, 
m to ^tad, fitoWatof ,H|iW bynraltttwto 
Fhomltt niwtor, ufA {nplMa’bUlt, 

witsen U p6radv«i 


defamation i when he hears the misforttuies of 
his family, or the follies of his youth, exposed to 
the world ^ <,aud every failure of conduct, or de- 
fect of nature^ aggravated and ridiculed ; he 
then learns tq abhor those artifices at which he 
only laughed before, and discovers how much 
the happiness of life W4^d be advanced by the 
eradication of envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, Indeed, a stubborn weed of the mind, 
and sehlom yields to the culture of philosophy. 
There are, however, considerations, which, if 
carefully implanted and diligently jinipagated, 
might in time ovexpower and repress it, since 
no one l‘an nurse it for the sake of pleasure, as 
its effects fu*e only sliame, angitish, and pertur- 
bation. 

It is above all other vices inconsistent with 
the character of a social being, becraiisc it sacri- 
fices truth and kindness to very weak tempta- 
tions. He that 'plunders a wealthy neighbour 
gains as much as he mkes away, and may im- 
prove his own couditioii in the same proportion 
us he fmpairs another’s ; but he that blasts a 
nourishing reputation must be content with a 
small dividend of additional fame, so small as 
i^can afford very little eoixsolation to balance the 
guilt by which it is obtained. 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and 
empirhi^U morality, w’hich cures one vice hy 
means of another. But envy is sp base and de- 
testable, NO vile in its origliud, and so pernicious 
in its effects, that the predominance of almost 
any other quality is to be prctciTod. It is ono 
of those lawless enemies of society, against which 
jioisoiied urrou's may honestly be used, l^et it 
therefore be constantly remembered, that who- 
evay envies another confesses his superiority, 
audglet those be retbrmed by their pride who 
have lost their virtue. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries 
which envy incites, that they are committed 
against those who have given no intentional pro- 
vocaUon ; and that the sufferer is often marked 
out for ruin, not because he has failed in any 
duty, but because he has dared to do more than 
was ref^uired. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the 
help of some quality which might have produced 
esteem oi* love, if it had been well emiiloycd : but 
envy is mto unmixed and genuine evil; it pur- 
siics a hateM end by despicable means, and do 
sires not so much its own happiness as another’s 
To avoid depravity like this, it is not 
necessary that any one should aspire to herois.n 
or sanctity, but duly thm ho slmuld resolve no 
tu ^uit the rank which tmiure assigns him, 
and wish to maintain the dignity of a humai 
being. 
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ip/,1^ eapendt're HUiuinibttSftfuid 

CoHvcniat nobis, rebasqne sit uiltv nostris, lu v. 

Intnut thy fortune to Uio powers above ; 

Leave them to munai'e for thee^ and to grant 

What Ihcir unerraig wisdom secs thee want. 

OHYDCN. 

As every scheme of life, so every form of writ- 
ing, has its advantages and inconveniences, 
tlH>ugh nut ming^led in tiic same proportions. 
The wrih*r of essays escapes many eiiit»arrass- 
ments- to which a large* work would have ex- 
]>osed him ; he seldoui harasses his reason with 
long trains of consequences, dims his eyes with 
the perusal of antiquated volumes, or burdens 
his memory with great accumulations of prepay 
ratory Knowledge. A careless glance upon a 
favourite author, or transient survey of the ra- 
rities of life, is siidicient to supply the first hint 
or seminal idea, which, enlarged by the gradual 
accretion of matter stored in tlie mind, is, by 
the warmth of fancy, easily expanded info flow- 
ers, and sometimes rij»ened into fruit. 

The lno^t frequent difli<*ulty by which the 
authors of these petty compositions are distres- 
sed, arises from the perpetual demand of novelty 
and change. 'J'lic compiler of a system of science 
lays his invention at rest, and employs only Jiis 
jiulgiiietit, the faculty exerted with less fatigue. 
Fven (he relator of feigned adventures, when 
once the priiu'ipai characters arc established, 
and the great events regularly connected, finds 
incidents and episodes crowding upon his mind; 
every change opens new views, and the latter 
part of the story grows without labour out of 
the former. Iliit he that attempts to entertain 
Ills reader with iinconneetod pieces, finds the 
irksomeness of his task rather increased 9ian 
lessened by every production. The day cjUIs 
afresh upon him fur a new topic, and he is again 
obligcjl to choose, without any principle tn re- 
gulate his choice. 

Jt is indeed true, that there is seldom any ne- 
cessity of looking fur, or inquiring long, for a 
proper sii!»ject. Every diversity of art or na- 
ture, every public blessing or calamity, every 
domestic pain or gratification, every sally of ca- 
price, blunder of absurdity, or stratagem of al- 
fectfiUi, may supply matter to him whose only 
rule is to avoid uniformity. But it often hap- 
pens, that the judgment is distracted with bound- 
less multiplicity, the imagination ranges from 
one design to another, and the hours pass im- 
per<’,eptihly away, till the composition can be no 
longer delayed, 4irul necessity enforces the use of 
those thoughts which then happen to be at hand. 
The mind, rejoicing at deliverance on any 
terms from perplexity«and suspense, applies 
herself vigorously to the work before her, col- 
lects embellishments and illustrations, and some- 
times finishes, with great elegance and happi- 


ness, what in a state of ease and leisure she never 
had begun. 

It is not commonly observed, how much, even 
of actions considered jis particularly subject to 
choice, is to be attributed to accident, or some 
cause out of our own jK)wer, by whatever name 
it be distinguished. To close tedious delibera- 
tions with hasty resolves, and after long consul- 
tations with reason to refer the question to ca- 
price, is by no means peculiar to the essayist. 
Let him tliat peruses this paper review the se- 
ries of his life, and inquire liow he was placed 
in his present condil ion. He I find that, of 
the good or ill which he, has experienced, a great 
]>art came unexpected, without any visible gra- 
dations of approach ; that every event has been 
iitlliieinied by causes acting without his inter- 
veutioTi; and that, whenever ho pretended to 
the, prerogative of foresight, he was mortified 
with new conviction of the shortness of his 
views. 

ITic busy, the ambitions, the inconstant, and 
the advtjj^itiu'oiis, may be said to tiirow them- 
selves by design into the arms of fortune, and 
voluntarily to quit the powei of governing them- 
selves j they engage in a courae of life in which 
little can be ascertained by previous measures ; 
nor is it any wonder that their time is passed 
betw’een elation and despondency, ho^e and dis- 
apfiointment. 

Some there are who appear to walk the road 
of life with more circiims]>ection, and make no 
step till they think themselves secure from tho 
hazard of a precipice ; when neither pleasure 
nor i»”oflt can tempt them from the beaten path ; 
who i-efuse to climb lest they should fall, or to 
run lest they should stumble ; and move slowly 
forward, without aiiy compliance with those 
piLssions by which the beady aiid vehement are 
scihiced and betrayed. 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this judi- 
cious class is far from exempting them from the 
dominion of chuiice, as*ubtlc and insidious power, 
who will intrude upon privacy and embarrass 
caution. No course of life is so prescribed and 
limited, but that many actions must result from 
arbitrary election. Every one must form the 
general plan of his conduct by his own reflec- 
tions ; he must resolve whether he Avill endeav- 
our at riches or at content; whether he will ex- 
ercise private or public virtues ; whether he will 
labour for the general benefit of mankind, of 
contract liis beneficeJicc to his family and de- 
pendants. 

This question has long exercised the schools' 
of philosophy, hut remains yet undecided ; and 
wdiat hope is there that a young man, unacquain- 
ted with the arguments on either sidoi should 
determine his own destiny otherwise than by 
chance? 

When cJiance has given him a partner of his 
bed, whom he prefers to all other women, with- 
Ss 
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out any proof of superior desert, chance must 
a^ain direct him in the education of his chil" 
dren ; for, who wHs ever able to convince him- 
self by arguments, that he had chosen for his 
sou that mode of instruction to which his un- 
derstanding was best adapted, or by which he 
t would most easily be made wise or virtuous? 

Whoever shall inquire by what motives he 
was detei*mined on these imjxirtaut Occasions, 
will dnd them such as his pride will scarcely 
suifer him to confess; some sadden ardour of 
desire, some uncertain glimpse of advantage, 
some petty competition, some inaccurate con- 
clusion, or some example implicitly reverenced. 
Such are often the first causes of our resolves^ 
for it is necessary to act, but impossible to know 
the consequences of action, or to discuss all the 
reasons wlu'ch oiler themselves on every part to 
inquisitiveness and solicitude. 

Since life itself is uncertain, nothing wdiich 
has life for its basis can boast much stability. 
Yet this is but a small part of our perplexity. 
We set out on a tempestuous sea quest 
of some port, where we expect to find i^st, but 
where we are not sure of admission ; wc ai'« 
not only in darigei* of sinking in the way, but of^i 
being misled by meteors mistaken for stars, of 
being driven from our course by the changes of 
the windf^nd of losing it by unskilful steerage ; 
yet it sometimes happens, that cross winds blow 
U8 to a safer coast, that mctfHirs draw us aside 
from whirlpools, and that negligence or en*or 
contributes to our eacape from mischiefs to 
which a direct c«>urse vrould have exposed us. 
Of those that, by precipitate conclusions, involve 
themselves in calamities without guilt, very few, 
imwever they may reproach themselves, can be 
certain that other measiu'es would liave been 
more successful. 

In this state of universal uncertainty, where | 
a thousand dangers hover about us, aiid none { 
can tell whether the good that he pursues is nut 
evil in disguise, or whether the^iiext step will 
lead him to safety or destruction, nothing can af- 
ford anyi'ationa) tranquillity, but the <Hmviction 
that however we amuse ourselves with unideal 
sounds, nothing in reality is governed by chance, 
but that the universe is under the perjietual su- 
pcrintendance of him who ci^ated it; that our 
being is in the hands of omnipotent goodness, 
by whom what appears casual to us, Is directed 
for ends ultimately kind and merciful; and 
that nothing can finally hurt him who debars 
not hiniHelf from the Divine fhvotir. 


Accujui^uri mHlvt dure. Quip) c minutl 

Sempci €t injirtni fst animi, exiguique voiuptus 
Uliio, jt'v. 

■V 

Sut O! revenge h stweei. 

ThuA think the crowd ; who, eager to eugage, 

Take quickly fire, and kindle iitfo rage. 

Not 80 mild Thales, nor ChrysippuH thouj^lit, 

Nor that good infin, who drank the pois’noiui draught 
With mind serene, and could not wish to sec 
His vfie accuser drink as deep us he : 

Exalted Socrates I divinely brave I 
Injured he fell, and dying he forgnyo ; 

Trio noble for revenge ; which still we find 

llic Weakest frailty of a feeble miiul. dr v den. 

No vicious dispositions o" the mind more ob- 
stinately resist both the counsels of philosophy 
and the injunctions of religion, fluin tlmse 
which are coinplic'ated with an opinion of dig- 
nity; and whi(‘h wo cannot dismiss without 
leaving in the hands of opposition some* iidvan- 
tage iiiiquitcmsiy obtained, or suffering frocn 
s>ar own prejudices some imputation of piisil- 
laninuly. 

For this reason, scarcely any law of our lie- 
deemer is more openly transgressed, or more* 
industriously evaded, than that by wlih-h lie 
commands his iolli»wers to forgive injuries, and 
proliibits, under the sanction of elernul misery, 
the gratification of the desire which every man 
feels to retuni pain upon him that inrtlcts it. 
Many wlio could have conquered tiielr anger, 
are unable to combat pride, and pursue offences 
to extremity of vengeance, lest they should be 
insulted by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become 
him, at whose birth pimce was proclaimed to the 
earth. Fur, what wimld so soon dt^stroy all the 
order of society, and delbrm life with violence 
ana ravage, as a permission to every one to 
judge his own cause, and to apportion Ids own 
recompence fot imagined injuries. 

It is difiinilt fur a man of the strictest justice 
not to favour himself too much, in the (Almost 
moments of solitary meditation. Every one 
wishes for the distinctions for which thoiisan<ls 
are wishing at the same time, in their own 
opinion, with better claims. He that, when 
his reason operates in its full force, can thus, 
by the mere prevalence of self-love, prefer him- 
self to his fellow-beings, is very unlik«dy to 
judge equitably when his passions are agitated 
by a sense of wrong, and his attention wholly 
engrossed by pain, interest, or danger. Whoever 
arrogates to himself the right of vcngeatico, 
shows how little he is qualified to decide his 
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tnat nee mite Tt 
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own claims, since he certainly demands what be 
would think unfit to be granted to another. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that, however 
Injured or however provoked, some must at last 
be contented to forgive. For, it can never 
be hoped that he who first commits an injury 
Will contentedly acquiesce in the penalty re- 
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qiiii-ed : the same haughtiness of contempt ami 
vehemence ordeslre^ thai prompt the act of in- [ 
justice, will more htroiif^ly incite It^uslihea- ' 
tiou ; and resentineut can never so dHIrtly bal> ! 
ance the punishment with the fault, but there 
will remain an overjdus of vengeazice, which i 
even he who condemns his hrst action will think ^ 
himself entitled to retaliate. What then can 
ensue but a continual exacerbation of hatred, an 
iinextingiiisbnble feud, an incessant reciprocal 
tion of mischief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, 
and eugei’iiess to desti'oy ? 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance 
must be at lust remitted, because it is impossible 
to live in perpetual hostilrty, and equally im- 
possible that of two enemies, either should first 
tliink himself obliged by justice to submission, 
it is surely eligibh; to forgive early. Every pas- 
sion is more easily subdued before it has bc'en 
long accusftuned to possession of the heart ; 
every idea is obliterated with less difficulty, as 
it has been more slightly iinju'essed, ami less 
frequently renewed, lie who has ofleiijjrood- 
4 h 1 over his wrongs, pleased himself with schemes 
of malignity, and glutted his pride with the 
fancied siipplicatioiis of humbled enmity, will 
not easily open his bosom to amity and reconci- 
liation, or indulge the gentle sentiments of be- 
nevolence and peace. 

It is easiest to forgive wdiile there is yet little 
to be forgiven. A single injury may be soon 
dismissed from the memory ; but a long succes- 
sion of ill offices by dj'grees associates itself with 
e\ery idea; a long <^onte^t involves .so many cir- 
cumstances, that every place and action wMll re- 
<-al it to the mind ; and fresh remembrance of 
vexation must still enkindle rage, and irritate 
revenge. 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, ibe- 
cause he knows the true value of time, and will 
not suffer it to pass away in unnecessary pain, 
lie that willingly suffVjw tlu? corrosions of in- 
veterate hatred, and gives up his days and nights 
to the gloom of malice and pertuibations of stra- 
tagem, cannot surely bo said to consult his ease. 
Ilesentment is a union of sonw with malig- 
nity, a combination of a piissiou w'hich all en- 
deavour to avoid, with a piission which all con- 
cur to detest. The man w'ho retires to medi- 
tate mischief, and to exasperate his own rage ; 
whost^ thoughts are employed only on means of 
distress and contrivances of ruin ; whoso mind 
never pauses from the remembrance of liis own 
sufferings, but to Indulge some hope of enjoying 
the calamities of another, may justly be num- 
bered among the most miserable of human be- 
ings, among those who are guilty without re- 
ward, who have neither the gladness of pros- 
perity, nor the calm of innocence. 

Wliocver considers tlie weakness both of him- 
self and others, will not long want persuasives 
to forgivfcutoa. W'e know not to what degree 


of malignity any injury is to be im]uited ; or 
bow much its guilt, if we were to iiispetd the 
mind of him that committed it, wouKl be ex- 
tennated by mistake, precipitance, or negli- 
gence .* we cannot be certahi how much more 
we feel than was intended to be inflicted, or 
Low much we increase the mischief to ourselves 
by voluntary aggravations. We may charge to 
design the effects of accident; we may think 
the blow violent, only because we have made 
ourselves delicate and tender ; we are on every 
aide in danger of error and of guilt ; which we 
are certain to avoid only by speedy forgiveness. 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus 
propitious to others and ourselves, to domestic 
tranquillity and to social happiness, no man is 
withheld but by pride, by the fear of being in- 
sulted 1^ his adversary, or despised by the 
world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and uni- 
versal axiom, that ** all pride is abject and 
mean.** It is always an ignorant, lazy, or cow- 
ardly acquiescence in a fiilse appearance of ex- 
ceUence,* and proceeds not from consciousness 
of our attainments, but insensibility of our 
wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. 
Nothing which reason condemns can be suitable 
to the dignity of human mind. To be 
driven by external motives from the which 
our own heart approves ; to give w^ay to any 
thing but conviction ; to suffer the opinion of 
others to rule our choice, or overpower our re- 
solves; is to submit tamely to the lowest and 
most ignominious slavery, and to resign the right 
of dir. cling our own lives. 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a constant and determinate pui'suit of 
virtue, without regard to present dangers or ad- 
vantage ; a continual reference of every action 
to the Divine will ; an habitual appeal to ever- 
lasting justice ; and an unvaried elevation of 
the intellectual eye to the reward which perse- 
verance only can obtain. Hut that pride whir'll 
many, who presume to boast of generous senti- 
ments, allow to regulate their measures, has 
nothing nobler in view than the approbation ol 
men ; of beings wh<»se superiority we are iindei 
no obligation to acknow ledge, and who, w hen 
we have courted them with the utmost assi- 
duity, can confer no valuable or permanent re- 
ward; of beings who ignorantly judge of what 
they do not understand, or partially determine 
what they never have examined ; and whose 
sentence is therefore of no weight till it has re- 
ceived the ratification of our own conscience. 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like 
these, at the price of his innocence ; he that can 
suffer the delight of such acclamations to with- 
hold his attention from the commands of the 
universal Sovei*eign, lias little reason to am- 
gratulate himself upon the greatness of hii 
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mind'. %vhciicver hw awakes to seriousness and portion of the year is darkness, and who are 
reHectiori, he most bcrAime despicable in his own ! condemned to pass weeks and monihs amidst 
eyes, and shrink with shame from the remein- [ mountuii^of sm»w, he will soon recover his 
prance of bis cowardice and folly. | tranqiiill^, and, while he stirs his fire, or 

Of him that hopes to he forgiven, it is iiidis- j throws his cloak about him, reflect how iniieh 


pinsahly required that he forgfivc. It is there- 
<U'e superfluous to urge any other motive. On 
this greot duty eternity is suspended; and to 
him that refuses to practise it, the throne of 
mercy is iiiacce-ssible, and the Saviour of the 
world has been horn in vain. 


No. 186.] Satuiiday, Dec. 28, 1751. 

Pone me, pigrh uhi liullti camyh 

Arbor fl-Ativa revriuitur extra 

Vulfc rideiitem Jjalagen aniabo, 

JhtUe Inquentem. 

I'lace me where never 8miimcr?jrefize 
I 'lihiufis the fflehe, or warm.*) tJif' trees ; 

Wlicre evcrdowcriris clouds appear, ! 

■\Tid ao/jry Jovo deforms th’ iucleTiient ytar ; j 
r>ove and the nymph shall charm my toils, j 

The nymph, who sweetly speaks and sweetly smiV.s. ' 

rKANCt.S.f 

Of the hajipiness and misery of our present 
state, pai:$|<ltrlses from ouf sensations, and part 
from our opinions •, part is distributed by nature, | 
and part Is in si gTCat iiu'ivsure apportioned by 
ourselves, Jt'ositive pleasure we cannot always 
obtain, and positive psiin we often cannot re- 
move. No man csiii give to his own plantations 
the fragrance of the IndiaTi groves ; nor will any 
precepts of philosophy eii'ible him to withdraw 
his attention from wounds or disenses. But tlie 
negative infelicity which procee<is, not from the 
presiiiire of sufferings, but the absence of enjoy- 
ments, will always yield to the remedies of 
reason. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous 
uneasiness, is to free our minds from the habit 
of comparing our corniition with that of others 
on wliom the blessings of life are more bounti- 
fully bestoived, or wdth imaginary states of de- 


j he owes to Providence, that he is not jdaced in 
' G reenlaiid or Siberia. 

I Tlie baiTcnness of the earth and the sevi'rity 
of the skies, in these dreary coiintrics, are such 
as might be expected to coiihue the mind u holly 
to the coiitenipliition of nece.ssity and distress. st» 
that the care of escaping death from cold and 
hunger should leave no room for those passioii.s 
which, in lands of iileiity, influence conduct or 
divei^ify churactei's the summer should he 
spent only in providing for the whiter, and the 
winter in longing for the summer. 

Yet learned curiosity is known to hav<‘ found 
its* way into these abodes of poverty and giooin : 
JLapland .and Iceland have their historians, tltcir 
critics, and their pwfs; and love, that extends 
his dominion whejvvcr humanity can ho found, 
pirhaj*. exerts the same jwwer in the Green- 
lander’s hut as in the palaces of r;istern rnonarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families 
of Greenland retire together, to pass the cold 
months, and which may be termed their villagi s 
or cities, a youth and maid, who came from fiit- 
ferent parts of the country, were so ranch ills- 
tlnguished for their beauty, that they were cull- 
ed by the rest of the inhabitants Aimingait and 
Ajuf, fi*om a supposed resemblance to their an- 
cestors of the same names, who had been trans- 
formed of old into the sun and moon. 

Aimingait for some timp> heard the praises of 
Ajut w'ith little emotion, hut at last, by fiv- 
qnerit interviews, became sensilde ol' hi'r charms, 
ami first made a discovery of his aiTectiun, by 
in^ting her with her parents to a feast, where 
he placed before Ajut the tail of a whale. Ajut 
j seemed not much delighted by this gallantry ; 
j yet, hoAvever, from that time, was (d)Necved 
I rarely tc» appear but in a vest made of the skin 
: of a w'liito deer j slie used frequently to renew 
I the black dye upon her hands and forehead, to 
I adorn her sleeves with coral and shells, and to 


li''ht and security, perim[>s uiiattiiinable by mor- 
t.'ils. Few are plowed in a situation jmj glo 
und distressful, as not to see every day beings 
yet more forlorn and miserable, from whom they 
may learn to rejoice in their own lot. 

No incorivGUience is less supcrable by art or 
diligence than the inclemency of climates, and 
tberefiirij none nifords more proper exercise for 
this philosophical abstraction. A native of Fiig- 
♦and, pinched with the frosts of December, may 
his aifectitm for bis own country by suf- 
fering his imagination to w*auder in the vales of 
Asia, und sport anuMig W'oods that arc always 
green, and streams that always murmur; hut 
If be turns bife thoughts towards the polar rc- 
loub, and t'orwldcrs the nations to whom a gi eat 


j braid her hair with great exa<*tncs8. 

The elegance of her dress, and the judiciou.> 
disposition of her ornaments, hud such an efl'cet 
upon Aimingait, that he cmild no longer be re- 
stniined from a de^iilaration of his love. He 
therefore composed a poem in her praise, in 
which, am(»ng other heroic and tender senti- 
ments, he protested that “ she was beautiful as 
the venial willow, and fragrant as thyme upon 
the mountains; that her fingers were white as 
the teeth of the raov.se, and her smile grateful as 
the dissolution of tbi" ice ; that he would pursue 
her, though .she shoiih]^ pass the snows of the 
midland cliifs^ or .seek shelter in the caves of the 
eastern caimibals; that he would t.ar her from 
the embraces of the genius of the rocks, snatch 
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hiiv from the paws of iriaroc-k, and rescue her 
from the ravine of Ila^ufa.^* lie eoiirJudcd 
with a wish, that “ whoever sliall lUteinpt to 
hinder his union with Ajut* might *e buried 
witiiout his bow, and that, in the bind of souls, 
his sruH might serve for no other use than to 
eateh the droppings of the starry lamps.'* 

'I'his ode being universally applauded, it w-ns 
expected that A jut would soon yield to such fer- 
vour and aceomjdishments: but Ajut, with the 
natural baughtin<‘ss of beauty, ex|iecte<l all the 
forms of courtsl lip : and before she would con- 
fess herself coiuiuered, the sun returned, the ice 
broke, and the season of labour called all to their 
employments. 

Ariningait and Ajut for a time always went 
out in the same boat, ai*d diviiled whatever was 
caught. Ariiiingait, itJ the sight of his mistress, 
lost no opportunity of signalizing bis courage; 
lie attai ned the sea-horses on the ice, pursued 
the seal" into tlie water, and lea])ed u|H)n the 
back ot' the wliale while he. wils yet struggling 


few summer-days, and a few winter' nights^ and 
the life of man is at an end. Night is the time 
of ease and festivity, of revids and gayety ; biijt 
I what will be the ilaming the delicious setd, 

' ov the M’t oil, without the smilevcd' Ajut?” 

I The eloquenc.e of Anniugait was vain ; the 
maid continued inexorable, and they pai'ted with 
ardent promises to meet again before the night 
of winter. 


No. 187,] Tuesday, Dec. 31, 17i>l. 

Non ilium nustri j)osi,Uitt inuiare, luhorcsy 
Nee j'rfgorWus mediis Hebruuyiuv hihamuSt 
Sitfiouiasque tiiit .v kkmis subeamus aquos^ 

Omnia vincil amor. v i ho i l. 

• 

Love alters iu>t for us bis hard decrees. 

Not though beneath the Thracian clime wo freeze, 
Or Ibe ndid bliss of temperate skies forego, 

And in mid winter tread Sithoman snow : 

liove conquers all. o w v u t s . 


with the remains of life. Nor was his diligence 
less t4» aceumulatc nil that could be iie<*essary (o 
make winter (Huiiforiable ; he dried llie rue of 
fishes and the lle.'^h of seals ; he entrapped deer 
and loM's, and dressed their skins to adorn his { 
brific ; he feasted Jier with eggs from the rocks, 
and strewed her timt with llowers 

It happened that a ti'inpest drove the fish t<» a 1 
distant part of the eoust bei'ore Aindnga.it had 
conipbded his store ; he therefore entreated 
Ajut, lliat she would at last grant him her hand, 
and aecomp'uiy him to that part of the country 
whither he was now summoned by necessity. 
Ajut tiaaigbt him not yet entitled to such coii- 
de^censio!l, hiii proposed, as a trial of his eoii- 
stuiicy, that lie should return at the endof siiiri- 
nier to the cavern where their ucquaiuuAice 
corameneed, ami there exjiect tfie reward of his 
assiduities. ** 0 virgin, beautiful as the sun 
shining on the water, consider,” said Auumgait, . 

what thou hast required. How ea.sily may 
my return be precluded by a sudden frost or un- 
expected fogs ! Then nii'tst the night be passed 
without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in 
IhoM* fahled countries which lying strangers so 
wantonly describe; where the whole year is di- 
\idi‘d into short days and nights; where the 
same habitation servos for summer and winter ; 
where they raise houses rows above the 
ground, dwell together from year to year, with 
Hocks of tame animals grazing in the fields about 
them ; can travel at any time from one place to 
anollier, through ways enclosed ivith trees, or 
over walls raised upon the inland waters ; and 
dIreel their cmirse through wide countries by the 
sight of green hills or scattered buildings. Even 
in summer, wo have no means of crossing the 
mountains, whose snows are never dissoIviMl ; 
nor can remove to any distant residence, bu» in 
our boots coasting the hays. Consider, Ajut, a 


AnninoIjt, however discompo*sed by the dila- 
tory coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved (o omit no 
tokens of amorous respect ; and therefore pre* 
|•8cnted her at his departure with the skins of 
seven w’hite fawns, of five swan.s, and eleven 
seals, with three marble lamyts, ten vessels of 
i sciil oil, and a large kettle of livass, ''vhieh he 
had purchased from a ship, at the pi'iae of half a 
wliale and two horns of swi-unic,oj’ns. 

Ajut was so much atfected by the fomlness of 
her lover, or so much overpowered by his mag- 
nificence, that she followed liim to the sea-side ; 
and, when she saw him enter the boat, wished 
aloud that he might return witli plenty of skins 
and oil ; that neither the meniiaids might snatch 
him into the deeps, noi‘ the spirits of .the rocks 
eoiifine him in their caverns. 

She stood a while to gaze upon the departing 
vessel, and then retiiiTiing to her hut, silent and 
dejected, laid aside, fr<»m that hour, her white 
deer-skln, sull^red her hair to spread unbraided 
on her shoulders, and i'orbore to mix in the 
danee.s of ihc miudeiis. She cndeiivoiired to di- 
vert her thoiJglits by conlinual application to 
feminine . jnployments, gathered moss for the 
winter lamps, and dried givissto line the boots of 
Aniilngait. Of the skins whieh he bad bestowed 
upon her, she made a fishing-eoat, a small boat, 
and tent, all of e,\qinsite manufacture; and, 
while she was thns busied, solaced her labours 
with a song, in which she prayed^’ “that her 
lover might have hands stronger than the paws 
of the bear, and feet swifter than the feet of the 
rein-cbTr ; that his dart might never err, and 
ihai: his boat might never leak ; that he might 
never stumble on the ice, nor faint in the wa- 
ter; that the seal might rush on his haiqioon, 
and the wounded whale might dash the waves 
in vuin. 
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ITire lai'ge boats in which the Gi'eenlanders 
transport their families^ are always rowed by 
women ; for a man will not debase himself by | 
work which requires neither skill nor courage. 
Anningait was therefore exjrased by idlliheBs to 
the ravages of passion, lie went thrice to the 
stern of the boat, with an intent to leap into the 
water, and swim back to his mistress ; but re- 
collecting the misery which they must endure 
in the winter, without oil for the lamp or skins 
for the bed, he resolved to employ the weeks of 
absence in provision for a night of plenty and 
felicity. He then composed his emotions as he 
could, and expressed in wild numbers and un- 
couth images his hopes, bis sorrows, and his 
fears. “ O life !*’ says he, “ frail and uncertain ! 
wliere sliall wretched man find thy rese^mhhmce 
hilt in ice fioating on the ocean ? It towers on j 
high, it sparkles from afar, while the storms 
drive and the waters hf'iitit, the sun melts it 
above, and the rocks sliatter it below. What 
(u*t thou, deceitful pleasure, but a sudden blaze 
streaming from thenortli, which plays a moment 
on the eye, mocks the traveller with the hopes 
of light, and then vanishes for ever ! What, love, 
art thou, hut a whirlpool, which w’e approach] 
without knowledge of our danger, drawn on by 1 
imperceptible degrees, till we have lost all power 
of resistance and escape ! I’ill I fixed my eyes 
on the graces of Ajut, wliile 1 had not yet called | 
her to the banquet, 1 was careless as the sleeping 
morse, I was m(n*ry as the singers in the stars. ‘ 
Why, Ajut, did 1 gaze uimui thy graces? Why, 
my fair, did I call thee m the banquet ? Yet, he j 
faithful, my love, remember Auiuiigiiit, and | 
meet my return with the smile of virginity, I 
will chase the deer, I will sulxlue the whule, re- 
sistless as the frost of darkness, and unwearied 
as the summer sun. lu a few Avccks 1 shall rc- 
tiu*n prosperous and wealthy ; then shall the I 
roefish and the porpoise feast thy kindred; the | 
fox and* the hare shall cover thy couch ; the | 
tough hide of the seal shall shfjlter thee from ; 
cold; and the fat of the whale illuminate thy 
duelling.*’ 

Anningait having with these sentiments con- 
soled his grief, and animaited his industry, found 
that they had now coasted the headland, and 
saw the whales spouting at a distance. He 
therefore placed himself in his fishing-hoat, call- 
wi his associates to their several employments, 
plied his our and harpoon M'ith incredible cou- 
rage aud dexterity ; and, by dividii&g bis time j 
between the chase and fishery, suspended the ; 
miseries of absence and suspicioti. | 

Ajut, in the mean time, notwithstanding her 
neglected dress, happened, as she was diving 
some skins in the sun, to catch the eye of Norii- 
gsuk, on bis return from hunting. N<»rngsuk 
was of bJrth truly aiustrious. His mother had I 
«ie<l ill ehihihL'tb, aikd his father, the most » 
, 'l*ert hsher ot Greenland, hml ptu-ished hv too ; 


close pursuit of the wliale. His dignity was 
equalled by his riches ; he w'as master of four 
men’s and two women's boats, had ninety tubs 
of oil in tiis winter habitation, and five-ainU 
twenty seals buried in the snow against the sea- 
son of darkness. When he saw the beauty of 
Ajut, he immediately threw over her the skiii of 
a deer that he had taken, and soon after present- 
ed her with a branch of coral. Ajut refused his 
gifts, and determined to admit no lover in the 
place of Anningait. 

Norngsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to stra- 
tagem. He knew that Ajut would consult an 
angekkok, or diviner, concerning the fate of her 
lover, and the felicity of her future life. He 
therefore applit^d himself to the most celebrated 
angekkok of that paii; of* the country, and by a 
present of two seals and a marble kettle, obtain- 
ed a promise that, when Ajut should eonsult. 
him, he would declare that lier lover was in the 
land of souls. Ajut, in a short time, brought 
him a coat made by herself, and inquired what 
events*were to hefiill her; with assurances ol*a 
much larger reward at the return of Aniiingiiir, 
if the prediction should flatter her desires. 'I'he 
angekkok knew llio way to richejs, and foretold 
thiit Anningait, having already raiight two 
whubsii, W'ould soon return home with a large 
boat laden with provi.sioii8. 

This prognostication she was ordered to Keep 
secret; and Norngsuk, deia^iidingupon his arti- 
fire, renewed his addresses with greater ronti- 
rlciice; but, finding his suit still unsuccessful, 
applied hiinMelf to her parents with gifts and 
promises. The wealth of Greenland is to<» pow- 
erfiil for the virtue of a Greenlander ; they for- 
got the merit and the presents of Anningait, and 
decreed Ajut to the embraces of Norngsuk. She 
eiiAeated ; she remonstrated ; she wept, and 
raved; hut, finding riches irresistible, fled aM*ay 
into the uplands, and lived in a cave n)MMi siicti 
berries its she could gather, and the binis or 
bares which she had the fortune to ensnare, tak- 
ing care, at an hour w^en she was no! likely to 
be found, to view the sea every day, that iicr 
lover might not miss her at his return. 

At last she saw the gi*eat boat in which An- 
niiigait had departed, stealing slow and heavy- 
laden along the coast. She ran with all the iiri- 
]tatjefic« of affection to catch her lover in her 
arms, and relate hot constancy and sufferings. 
When the crimpany reached tlie land, they in- 
formed her, that Anningait, after the fishery 
was ended, being unable to support tlic slow ps-t.- 
sage of the vessel of candage, had set out before 
them in his fishing-boat, and they expected at 
their arrivd to have found him oif shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about 
to fly into the hills, without knowing why, 
though she w’jis now in the hands of her parents, 
who foi'ced her back to their own init, and en- 
deavoured to comfort her; but when at last tiiey 
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retired to rest, Ajut went down to the beach ; 
where, tindiiifr a hehing-hiMit, she entered it 
without hesitation, and Jelliii|r those who won- 
dered at her rashness, that she was poing in 
search of Anningait, rowed away with great 
swiftness, and was seen no more. 

'File fate of these lovew gave occasion to vari- 
ous fictions and conjectnres. Some are of opin- 
ion that they were changed into stars ; othei-s 
imagine that Anningait was seized in his pas- 
sage i»y the genius of the rocjks ; and that Ajut 
wan transfonned into a mermaid, and still con- 
tinues to seek her lover in the deserts of the sea. 
I3ut the general peisuasion is, that they are 
both in that part of the land of souls where the 
sun never sets, where oil is always fresh, and 
provi.sions always warm. The virgins some- 
liute-^ titrow a thimble and a needle into the bay 
fi’om wbirli the hapless maid departed; and 
wlieii a Cneenlandej would praise fuiy couple 
for virtuous atfeefion, he declares tliat they love 
like Anningait and Ajut. 


No. 1S8.] Satukday, Jan. 4, 1762. 

Si tc colo, Srifv, non amabo. 

Tilt luofo I honour tUce, the less 1 love. 

None <»f the desires dictated by vanity is more 
general, or less hhimeable, than thiit of being 
distinguished for the arts of conversation. Other 
accomplishments may bo possessed W'ithout op- 
Itortiitiily of exerting them, or wanted without 
danger that the defect can often be remarked; 
but as no man can live, otherwise than iii a her. 
milage, without hourly pleasure or vexation, 
from the fondness or neglect of those about hl^n, 
the faculty of giving pleasure is of continual use. 
Few are niore frequently envied than those who 
have tho power of forcing attention wherever 
they cmne, whoso entrance is considered as a 
promise of felicity, and whose departure is la- 
mented like the recess of the sun from north- 
ern climatc-s, as a privation of all that enlivens 
fancy, or inspirits gayety. 

It is apparent, tliat to excellence in this valu- 
able art, some peculiar qualifications are neces- 
sary; f<ir every oiib's experience will inform 
bitn, that the pleasure which men are able to 
give ill conversation, holds nO' stated propor- 
tion to their knowledge or their virtue. Many 
find their way to the tables and the parties of 
tliose who never consider them as of the least 
importance in any other place ; we have all, at 
one time or othei', been content to love those 
whom we could not esteem, and been persuaded 
to try the dangerous experiment of admittiug 
him fijr a companion, whom we knew to be too 
ignorant for a oounsellorand too treaeberous fur 
a friend. 


I question whether some abatement of char* 
Bcter is nut iiecessai'y to ’ general acceptance. 
Few spend their time with much satisfaction 
under the eye of incontestable superiority ; and. 
therefore, among those whose presence is court- 
ed at assemblies of jollity, there are seldom 
found men emineutly distinguished for powers 
or HC^quisitions. The wit, whose vivacity con- 
demns slower tongues to silence; the scholar, 
whose knowledge allows no man to fancy that 
he instructs him ; the critic, who suffers no fal- 
lacy to pass undetected ; and the rcasoner, who 
condemns the idle to thought and the negligent 
to attention, are generally praised and feared, 
reverenced and avoided. 

lie that would please must rarely aim at 
such exct;llenc^ as depresses his hearers in ihcir 
own opinion, or debars them from llie hope of 
contributing recipx*ocall y to the entertainment of 
the company. Merriment, extorted by sallies 
of imagination, sxirightliuess of remark, or 
quickness of reply, is too often what the liUtins 
call the i^rdinian laughter, a distortion of tho 
face without gladness of heart. 

For this reason, no style of convcT^ation is 
^ore extensively acceptable than the narrative. 
He who has stored his memory with slight 
anecdotes, private incidents, and personal pecu- 
liarities, seldom fails to find Iiis audience favour- 
able. Almost every man listens with eagerness 
to contemporary history ; for almost every man 
has some real or Imaginary connection with a 
celebrated character ; some desire to advance or 
oppose a rising name. Vanity often co-operates 
with curiosity, lie that is a hearer in one 
place, qualifies himself to become a speaker in 
another; for though he cannot comprehend a 
series of argument, or transi>ort tho volatile 
spirit of wit without evaporation, he yet thinks 
himself able to treasure up the various incidents 
of a story, and pleases his hopes with the infor- 
mation which he shall give to some inferior 
society. ^ * 

Narratives are for the most part heard with- 
out envy, because they aro not supposed to 
imply any intellectual qualities above the com- 
mon rate. To be acquainted with facts not yet 
echoed by plebeian mouths, may happen to one 
man as well as to another; and to relate them 
when they are known, has in appearance so 
little difficulty, that every one concludes him- 
self equal to the task. 

But it is not easy, and in some ^nations of 
life not possible, to accumulate suclTa stock of 
materials as may support the expense of contln 
ual narration; and it frequently happens, that 
they who attempt this method of ingratiating 
themselves, please only at the first interview : 
and, fur want of new supplies of intelligence 
wear out their stories by continual repetition. 

There would be, therefore, little hope of ob- 
taining the praise of a good companion, were St 
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not to t>e gained by more eompeiidious methods ; then pretending to be frighted ; and another, by 
but suOh ia the kindness of mankind to all, ex- yelping like a hound, and calling to the drawers 
' cept those who aspire to real merit and rational to drive out the dog. ^ 
dignity, that every understanding may find Such are the arts by wliich cheerfulness ^ia 
some way to excite benevolence; and whoever promoted, and sometimes friendship established; 
is not envied may learn the art of pi^uring arts, which those who despise them should not 
love. We are willing to be pleased, but are not rigorously blame, except when they are practised 
willing to admire : we favour the mirth or oiH- at the expense of innocence ; for it is always iic- 
ciousness that solicits our regard, but oppose ces8ai*y to he loved, but not always necessary to 
the worth or spirit that enforces it. be reverenced. 

The first place among those that please, be- 
cause they desire only to please, ia due to the 

fnert^ feUoWf whose laugh is loud, and whose No. 189.] Tuesday, Jak. 7, 1752. 

voice is strong ; W’bo is ready to echo every jest iam^grande sopttos clatnat tibl turba togata. 

With obstreperous approbation, and countenance Powponi, coma disvTta tua cst. mart . 

every frolic with vociferations of applause. It 

is not net^essar}^ to a ineiry fellow to, have in Hesoundiog plaudits through the crowd have nmg; 
Wm«af any fund of jooiijarity, or force of con- Thy treat U eloquent, and not thy tongue. ^ ^ 
ception : it is suflicient that Ite always appears 

in the highest exaltation of gladness; for the The world scarcely affordajj^ppQrtuui ties of mak- 
greater part of raAnkind are gay or serious by ing any obscr\ation more frequently than on 
infection, and follow without resistance the at- false claims to comnaeiidation. Almost every 
traction of example. ^ man wastes jHirt of his life in attempts to dis- 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-ymlured play qualities whii;h be does not possess, and to 
maHi a being generally without benevolence, or gain applause which he cannot keep ; so tJiat 
any other virtue than such as indolence and in-^ scarcely can two persons casually meet, but one 
sensibility confer. The characteristic of a good- ia offended or diverted by the ostentation of the 
natured man is to boar a joke; to sit unmoved other. 

and uiiafiected amidst noise and turbulence. Of these pretenders it is fit to distinguish 
profaneness and oh8c>eiilty ; to hear every t4ile those who endeavour to de<;eive from them w'ho 
without contradiction; to endure insult with- are deceived; those who by designed impostures 
out I'oply ; and to follow the stream of folly, promote tlnur interest, or gratify their pride, 
whatever course it shall liappeii to take. The from them who mean only to force into regard 
good-natured man is commonly the darling of their latent excellences and neglectod virtues ; 
the fNitty wits, with wla>in they exercise them- who Iwilieve themselves qualified to instruct or 
selves in the rudiments of raillery ; for he never please, and therefore invite the notice of man- 
tukca advantage of failings, nor disconcerts a kind. 

puny satirist with unexi)ected sarcasms; but, J^he artful and fraudulent usurpers of distlnr- 
while the glass continues to circulate, content- tlon deserve gi’eater severities tluin ridicule and 
edly bears the expense of uninterrupted laugh- contempt, since they are seldom content with 
ter, and retires rejoicing at his own importance, empty praise, but arc instigated by passions 
The piiiddit man is a companion of a yet lower mol’s pernicious than vanity. I’hey consider 
rank, whose only power, of giiiuig phiasurc is the reputation which tliey endeavour to esiab- 
nqt to interrtipt it. The modest man satisfies fish, as necessary to tlie accomplishment of some 
himself with peaceful silence^ which all his com- subsequent design, and value praise ^ly as it 
panions are candid enough to consider os pro- may conduce* to the success of avarice or ambi- 
eeeding not from inability to speak, but willing- Uoo. 

ness to hear* , , The commercial world is very frequently pul 

Many, without being able to attain any gene- into confusion by the bankruptcy of merchants, 
ral character of excellence, have some single art tliat assumed the splendour of wealth only to 
of enteriaininent ^,hicl|, eerves tJtem os a pass- obtain the privilege of trading with the stofik of 
port through the world. One 1 have known other men, and of contracting debts which no 
for fifteeuipeato th^ darling of a weekly club, thing but lucky ijasualties could enable them lo 
beeinse every night, preeisely at eleven, he be- pay ; till, after having supported their apptnr- 
glns hk* favonrite and durUig the vocal anee awhile by a tumultuary magnificence of 
per{b^ai|ce, by eesf^poiiding ntotiona of his boundless traffic, they sink at once, and draif 
band, chalks out a giant, upon the walk An- down into poveity those whom their equipag'‘N 
nther has^dehVed l^n^se^ to a long Bopamion had induced them. 

Among them with . Among wretches tliat place their happiness in 
whether, by wtrivifl^ tqsmut thefhvour of the great, of belngi whom on.'y 
*'"^ **^*1*”^^ be initiator 1 high titles or large estates set above theinsplv» «, 

« * » a it er, ^ pulrit^ tfihi n oHi aiad [ nothing is more common than to boattt of cond 
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denrewhSt^b they not «iiJoy ; U itoll promltee 
which they know their Inteteet unnblh io pei^ 
form ; nnd to reiujihurse the tribute whhh they 
pay to an imperious maater^ the eocit^bu- 

tions of meaner dependant!, whom (Iwy eaii 
amuse with tales of their influence, and hopes of 
their solicitation. 

li!:Yen among somOf too thoughtless end vdo- ^ 
tUe for avarice or amblUou, may be found a spe- I 
cies of fiiisehood mon» detestable than the levee 
or exchange can ehow* 1 here ai*e men that bojssi | 
of debaucheries, of which they never had ad* 
diess to be gvfUty ; min, by lewd tales, the chv 
ractera of women to whom they are scatceiy 
known, or by whom they have been rejected ; 
dcstioy, in a drunken flroUc, the happiness of 
families, blast the bloom Of beautyi and inter* 

( ept the rcTi ard of virtue. ^ 

Other art i flees of fhlwhooJ, t&oogh utterly 
unworthy of an ingenious mind, are not yet to 
be ranked with flagitious enormities, nor is It 
tiivc'^ary to incite sanguinary justice agulnst 
tbem^ since they nay be adequately punished 
by detection and laughter. I'he traveler who 
dcM ribes cities which h» has never seen $ the 
squiie who* at hW return from London, tells of 
his intimacy with nobles to whom he has only 
bowed m the park or o<ii!he4iotise j the author 
wboentertauis his admirers with stories of the 
assistance which he givee to wits of a higher 
I «mk ; the city dame who talks of her visits at 
gieat houses, where she happeim to know the 
< ook*maid, are surely such liamlcM animals as 
ti uth hciNclf may be content to despise without 
dcsii ing to hurt them. 

Dut of the multitudes who struggle in vain 
for distinction, and disiday their own merits 
on]) to feel more acutely the sting of neglet^t a 
gi eat part are wholly innocent of deceit, and ore 
betrayed by Infatuatiofi and credulity, to that 
bcom with which the universal love of praise 
incites us all to drive feeble competitors out of 
our way. 

Few men survey tbemselVes with so much 
severity m tHit to admit prejudices In th«ir own 
favour, which an artful flatterer may gradually 
strengthen, till wiehes fbr a partionlar qualifl^ 
cation MU Improved to hopes of attaSnmant, and 
hopes of atminrnent^mlNdlafof possession^ Suifli 
flatterers every one will And, Who hns power to 
reward thoir assiduities. Wherever there is 
wealth there will he dependence and eacpefmi* 
tion, and wherever thelff ie dffMlndilniM theppi 
will be anemulatian of eervUity. 

Many of the AdliiHi which provoke geneidl 
ceimum^ MW the efrete of each vanity^ de hew«^ 
ever It might have wantoned in the hnaglna^ 
timt, would scarcely have dared the pulWie ey«^ 
bad H not been aplMMMi and emhehiened by 
dattery. Whatever dlAealw there maybe in 
the knowledge mivselvew suiaMp anyone 
ihllstoeitS|MiiethM«wnlmtNW^^ tm hela 


elevated by othtrt to eoflftdence. We am 
most all naturaily mOdest and timorous} bm 
ihar and shame are Uneasy sensutions, Und who* 
soever helps to remove them is received wUh 
kindness. 

'jNirpienla was the hetrets of a large estate, 
and, having lost her mother in her itMhncy, vyee 
committed to a governess, whom misfortUnai 
had reduced to suppleness and humiRty. tThe 
fondness of IWpicula^s father would not suflhr 
him to trust her at a public school ^ but be 
hired domestio teachers, and bestowed on her all 
the aeoomphshments that wealth could pur* 
chase. But how many things are necessary to 
happiness which money cannot obtain t Thus 
secluded iVom all with whom the might con- 
verse dit berms of equality, she heard none of 
those intimations of her defects, which eiivyjl 
petulance, oi auger, produce among children, 
where they are not afiuid of telling what they 
think. 

Turpicula eaw nothing but obsequiousness, 
and heart nothing but OiimmendattonS. None 
are so little acquainted VVttb the heart, as not 
to know that woman'e first wbdi Is to be hand** 
%omc, and that eonsequmtly the readiest me- 
thod oi obtaining her kindness is to praise her 
beauty* Turpicula had a disioried shape and a 
dark complexion , yet when the impi*dcnce of 
adulation had ventured to toll her <if the com- 
manding dignity of her moilon, and the soft en- 
chantment of her smile, She was essily convinced 
that she was the delight er torment of every 
eye, and that all who gased upon her felt the 
fire of envy or love. She therefore neglected 
the culture of an understanding which might 
hasc supplied the defects of her form, hud ap- 
plied all her core to the decoratiou of her per- 
son ; fur she considered that morn could judge 
of bfuuty than of witi and was, like the rest of 
human beings, ha haste to be admired. The 
dssireof conquest natipuUy led her to the lists 
in which beadty siAnaliaes her power. She 
glittered at oourt, fluttered In the park, and 
talked loud ^ front box ; but, after a thou- 
sand cttperkDonta of her charms, Was at last 
oonvlneod that sfao had been flattsred, and that 
her ghpM was honester than her maid* 
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Itteronuu ask, aSii 
merUU* 

HeOry and Aifred 

Closed their long gioHes wkh a sfgh,^ flAd 
ta* anwiUtttg grautode hqse taanUnd. rdva 

4Moud the emirs and vtsleMk the mm of ^ 
ourandofwiadoiin» thidatak^aitlmMMp^^ 
the Indhm thmh to asilal the osumIm or emi- 
duet the waiu of Ihe posteitty of tlfriuri the 
T» 
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;lilbi^ ' 'Tbb 

firKt'4^'j(^i«^k p<)«l9V'||i«Ij!r'4k- 

Hfn^>^ibl1<iy^ iitt tlik»eWhm h^ li^ 
contHbu^n^ 4i> hii 

oftl)r a'l6t<p| ivho^e v)|riu^ tbem to 

Itt'VWa’,^^ 

b^bad11^. <- ;l!fi>i '$fCi|«i^t8(^ 

'ijd^'tlU»'.titlliM «f 
' :h«' ^ lUi 

vfeiW"'’ ' ■"' *“■■ 
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]Uv|i^;:bi4 f«lt Hfai otrei^^lii p%( 0 V|i, lOi^ the oai- 

to sit 
soys lie« 

nsoi^ or fsai^ f I'om 
:0himihfj^, cM Kab4 of 
"tab Ofi^ bif htm» tanA tho vo- 

^Hear, 

let 

fortli'Jn rain. 

thou 

my falL My 
my trea- 

:kpiitid^ ahy'iibcusors ; but my itiher- 

emperor has spuredt 
ooijUd not take away, 
ib^ iby^/phud thee; whatever thou be- 
tukhftesr'^^^^ ba thine; apply 

thine ear ^ i^y 4M*^» these possessions 

#iU piW& ^y hsi^i^ Aspire not to pub- 
dn^y^i^ihO'jpalaces of kings; thy 
let thymodera- 

idte ']ip!«j^ ^ .ehvy> Content thyself 

irtth ]^ivafe dlghlty* diffuse thy riches among 
thy^j^nds^ Ibt every it|ay esileiid thy benehcenoe, 
m sliding ntdtidiyl;^ ta be at rest till thou art 
Id^ by all to wi^ thou art known. In the 
hdj^t if my power^' 1 9M to Defamation, W ho 
will Itwtliee? and td Artifloe, Whateanst thou 
pMK^f Biit» my eon* despise not thou the 
ma^ee af tha Wpahestf renwm that venom 
IWj^eii the wpnt pf strength^ and that the lion 
shayperiOh^ ^Opun^^ of an asp.” 

ptorad ^yjted li^ a hoars. Abouzaid, 
id)^ ihe mpjolhl determined to 

t^i^uddtoliU Q(^ precepts, and 

c^*|afe love by every ait of 

Ktndh^imdWt^^ tlo i^risely oonsidered, 
tbfd d^mttloilM^^ to bo serured, 

that lti|w4 an iiht^ power of doing 
pipesent In' the 
the bursts of thought- 
tim starts of nn- 
/He ihoreibre augmented the 
fU^Uttdd ev«-y ex- 
by snpeniumerary 
hhnaelf upon 
di^ his fhmlly, he was 
who; being 
that they had been 

0 (f_ ^h^a,i|h^to; the servant 
jb^fesie^v tw ;he unbarred the 
de$^»<;be0ii^;'iie4il^ indi%' worthy ofoou- 
hb^ce Wps ’Ifiiti^ with theiheya* , . 

C/^bcmalidd.p^ obevliieed that a dep.m 
datit ei^^^eiia4y ; and that, 

tat the first rank o* 
ftiv^r, !jdi .'tlM #euhl' be alienated vrhom he 
dlal^yK>lntbd*: ^ dtenifij^yo re^ed to aasooiate 

among 


,pf the ,priiy'hloai^ WitS these He 
fmratfhia> ^ 'iMlIarlty' ««t them 
thopaht M*o- 
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felf At UImsHst to io4u]ge his own enprioa^ and 
iMlvaiiMhisowiioj[»iniotts. ThoythendistorM 
each other with eontrariety of indfnatloiuii and 
diffei'enoe of ■cntimentc* and Aboiusaid was no* 
cessitated to oifhnd one party by ooncurrcnoe^ m 
both by ihdiffcrpnoe* 

He afterwards deUmifhed to a-toi^ a clote 
union with boingt so diacorda4t in their natnre^ 
and to diffuse himself iil a latger circle* lie 
pnu'tised the stalls of unlrersal courtesy, and tie- 
viied all to his taHe, but admUtsd none to his 
retirements* Many who had been njeetod ih hit 
choice of friendship, now refiulcd to asespi his 
aequaintance ; and of those whom plonty and 
xnaii^iiconee drew to his table, everyone pressed 
forward toward intimacy, thought tomaeli' over- 
looked in the crowd, and murmared bscause he 
was not distinguished above the rest. By de- 
grees all made advances, and all resented re- 
puke. Ihe table was th^n covered with deli- 
cacies in vain; the music sounded in empty 


and put me seventeen visits behiniddiutodi iN|id 
the doctor tells iHot if t M mii^ 

It sf Ul mule In toy headt and I shall not 
hedttoheseenttaeestKweehs* Buti dear Ma; 
Bambler, how can rhdp It? At this 'toyy 
time hMissa is dandng #lth the prettiest 
tlenumh-^he wltthrsidttoit with (dm to-mof* 
rowi andthett run to tmo auctions, and hear coin^ 
pUmsnts, and have presents ; than She wid ha 
dveit, and visit, and get h ticket to the fday t 
then go to cards and win, and came home with 
two dsmheauat before her chair, Dear Ma 
E amhler, who can bear it? 

My aupt has Just brought me a bundle of your 
papers tor my amusement. She says, yoo art a 
philosopher, and wlU teach me to moderato mjt 
desires, and look upon the woild with innlffcr- 
enoe. But, dear Sir, I do not wish nor intend 
to moderate my desires, nor can 1 think it pro- 
per to look upon the world with indifference, 


rooms ; and Abouzaid was left to form Jn soli- 
tude some new scheme of pleasure or security* 

B evolving now to try the force of gratitude, 
be iiifulrcd tor men of science whose merii was 
obscured by jMiverty. His house^was eDon»| 
ciowded with poets, sculptors, painters, and de- 
signeis, who wantoned in tmeaperienced plenty, 
and emplo)ed their powers in celehratton Of 
their patron. But In a short time they forgot 
the distress from which they had been rescued, 
and began to consider their deliverer as a wretch 
of narrow capacity, who was growing great hy 
woiks which he could not pei^rm, and whom 
they overpaid hy condescending to aecept his 
liounties* Abousald heard their murmurs and 
dismissed them, and toom that hour continued 
blind to colours, and deaf to panegyric. ^ 

As the sons of art departed, mutterli% threata 
of perpetual infamy, Aboagald, who stood at the 
gate, called to him Hamet tike poet- Hatoet," 
said he, « thy ingratitude his put an end to lay 
hopes and experiments t I have now learned the 
lanity of them lahours that wish to be rewarded 
by human benevolenoei 1 ahall hentoftoth do 
good, and avoid evil, Witfaont respect to the 
opinion of men ,* and resolve to soHdt only the 
approbation of that Beings whoih ulone we ere 
sure to please by endeavouring to please him*'' 
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Ceretft In c lllnni /fsrtl, Monl/wtoui u< 

The youth --**— 

Itriding like wax, th'UnpreMive tony beasi; 
Itoagh to reprtof, and dour to Aitare cares* 

esAirci 

TO THE RAMBJbBIt 
Brea Ma- HAif».aa, 

I UAvp been tour days confined to my chamber 
by a coldi which W already kept me nom thire 


till the world looks witli mdiffkrenoe on me. I 
have b<gpn forced, however, to sit this morning 
a whole quarter of an hour with your paper be- 
fore my face ; but Just as my aunt came in, 
PhylUda had brought me a letter from Mr. 
Trip, which 1 put within the leaves ; and read 
about obience and tiicunw/o&lr-nm, and ordonr, 
and ^msion, and etemaf cM^ane^, 

while my aunt imagined that 1 was puasAling 
myself with your philosophy, and oftou cried 
out, when she saw gne look confused, ** If theta 
is any word which you do not understand, child, 
I will ejaplain." 

IVsor soul ! how old people that think tbetn- 
seUes wile may he Impo^ upon * But it is fit 
that they should take their turn ; tor I am bure, 
while they can keep poor ghls ilose in the nure- 
ery, they tyrannise over uv. in a very shameful 
manner, and fill our imsglnatlons with talcs oi 
terror, only to make us live In quiet subjct tion, 
and ilmey that we ran never be sato but by their 
protection. ^ • 

I We a mamma and two aunts, who have ad 
been tortainly cektoatod tor wit and beauty, airi 
an stilt genmnfiy admired hy those who valrt 
themselves upon tbrir understanding, and love 
to tol|k of vice and virtue, nature and simplicity, 
Slid htonijr and proptiety j hut if there was not 
ioitoo hm meeting mp scarcely a creaturt 
would come near them that wears a toshiohabie 
coat, llieae Iwlies, Mr. HamlMer, have had me 
under their government fifteen years and a Imlf, 
and have all iiiat Ume been endeavouring to 4o* 
ctlve me by euch representations of life to I now 
find not to be true; but I know not whrtbor t 
ought to Impute them to ignonmee or UMditot to 
it is possible the world utoy bo much eban|od 
since they mingled in general eonvertatlefii* 

il^ng desirous that I shmtid love hooka, they 
told me, that nothing hot Wwledga could maM 
me an agrtcahle oompanioit to toon of sena^ ot 
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qiMtiO mv to dltUtiguUli the *u|»erfii*iul glitter Into tlte country* Ond come bach again to a bait ; 
i t canity the •mlia uieHt of underetondtng; eomctimei 1 mn engaged for a nrhole day and 
arid that a habit of reading would enab^ ut to )part of the night. If, at any time, 1 can give 
fill up the vacuitiee of life without the h«l|i of hour by not belhg at home, I have «o many 
eilly or dangeroueamuse^nte, and pveierv«0e thinge to do, eu many orders to give to the mil* 
hom the snares of idlonlbs and the luroads of; liner, so many alterations to mohe in my clothes, 
tnnptatlon. *o many visitauta' names to road over, so many 

But their principal intentiim waato mho me invitatloni to accept or reftise, so many cards 
tfrald of men ; in which they suocMed so | ^ Wtite, end So many faihions to consider, that 
well for a time, that I dqnrst not Inoh iu their X aoa hMt in oonAnion, forced a( last to let in 
fm -- 1 , or be left alone with them iu a parlour; sompany, m* atop Into my chair, and leave half 
foi they made me fmythjpt no man ever spoke my adWmta the direction of my maid, 
but to deceive, of looked bnt to allurs $ tbatthe This is the round of my day ; and when shall 
gnl vrho mfttwd him that had once sqi?;«ee>ed I either stop my Course^ or so change it os to 
her hand, to approach hern «e<Joni time, wm on want a booh? I suppose It cannot be imagined 
the blink of ruin, and that she who answered thatatayof those diversions wiU soon beatan 
a bUlgt, without consulting her relatiotm gave «id* There will always bo gardens, and a 
love such power over her, that she would cer- park, and auctions, aud shows, and playhouses, 
tslnly eUh<arbecomspoor«rlnfamous. «»d cards; visito wiU always be paid, and 

brom the Mme thOt my Isading-atoings were dothes always be worn; and how urn 1 have 
taken olf, I scarco heard any mention of my time unemployed upon my hands? 
beauty but from the mUliner* Aa mantiis- But I am moat at a loss to guess for what 
maker, aud my own mold ; f®** mammp never puiyose they related such tiagic stones of the 
Mstd more, when she heard me commended, hut cruelty, perfidy, and artifices of men, who, if 
« The girl is very well,” vukd then endeavoursd , they ever were so malicious and destructive, 
t^i divei t my attention by some inquiry after ’shave oerlai]4y now refoimed their manneis. I 
ui} needle or my hook. have not, since my entranre into the world. 

It now three months since 1 have been found one who does not profess himself devoted 
Mifiered to pay and re^ve visits, to dance U to mf service, and ready to live or die as I shall 
public assemblies to have g place kept for me In command him. They are so far from Intetid- 
Ihe tM)xcs, and to pUy at l^y Ea^et's roilt ; Uig to hurt me, that their only contention is 
and you may easily Imaging what I think of wlio shall be allowed most closUy to attend, and 
those who have so long cheated me with ftdae most frotiuenily to treat me. When ditTeieiit 
fUkpei'tatlons, disturbed me with fictitious tsw* places of entertainment or schemes of pleasure 
row, and concealed me all that I have are mentioned, lean see the eye spwkle and the 
fo md to make the happYums of woman, cheeks glow of him whose pioposals obtain my 

I am HO tkr i^om ps^civlng the usefulness or approbation ; he then leads me off lu tiiumpk, 
necessity of books, that, If X had not dropped odorjamy ©ondaaesusion, and congratulates him- 
al) prvtcnsiotdl to learning, } should have font hoe lived to the hour of Iilinty. 

Mr. Trip, whom I once flighted Into another 4^^® thm, Mr. Uambler, creatures to be fear- 
btia by retailing sumeof Pryden*s remaritH upon ed ? Xs U likely that an> injui y will be done me 
a trolly ; Ihr Mr. T>^p dexAvres that he hates by those who can ciyoy lift ouly while X favour 
ntithlng like hard t^rdii, and I am suce theie It '®^th my presence? 
not a belter partner to be foUnd I hie very walk As little reason can 1 yet find to suspect them 

ft a dance. I have talked once or twfte atuong stratagems and firaud, M^hen I play at cards, 

ladies about principles and Ideas ; hut they put idle y never take advaotoge of my mistakes, oi 
their ftns before theft ftces, an^ ftW too I was caftM ftton me a rigorous ohservatioii of tlie 
too wise for them, who Iftr th^ft pan pro. gotoC* Even Mn Sbhflie, a grave gentlemiui, 
tended to tend opy jfMiW and ®^ho has daughtrvi ^der |han mjself, plays 

then aaked me th« pHor of my best head. vvfth me so negligently, that I am sometimes 

Those vecepofts of tUmi which are to he filled IncUued to believe be loses his money by design, 
np with heolto f ham isvto yet bhtoliisd; tor and yet he is sofimd of play, that he says he 
cotksldsy^ Mr. IBmttm K |o to M laftk and toll} one day take me to hh houea In the cpiin- 
ther«dpmcitofi(^rlto«sm as soon n® I am op, try^thattoemaytrybyourwlveswhocaiicon 
1 dtoto tort)to|aidaoss wn wall to thopaift; i have ndt yet premised him ; butwhen 

toon iiliitoykgo to soma town grows allttle empty, I «haW think 
tamment to the 1 iiOe Thctotot thin mutoha hpon It, for 1 wan® some trinkets, like Letitia^'s, 
tomwed tor diunsr; tficn ikinit pay ipy to my wSttku X do not dopht my luck, but 

tWhm^totheitoy; httito study some means of amusing my rcla- 
to tto or^kl®. tWa Is too timto 

vrticntiiops hajipeui B>r all them dft|lnftlo»e X fihd mpsclf l«- 
iWiinsrdlnarv t biitsitoksfeio^aa.liMi..iJ« I ...at. L i 
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«4l to bear praised, and of which, thcrerori^, I 
did not before know the ftUl value. Thie 
cealment wa« certainly an intentional fraud , 
for my aunta have eyes Uke other people^ and 1 
am every day told, that notliin|r ^^t hlindneHU 
rnn escape the influence of iny charms. Their 
whole account of that world whii h they pro* 
tend to know so well, has been only one Ack 
Hon entangled witli anoihei^ ; and though the 
modes of Uie ohUge me to continue soma a{|^r<^ 
amsis of irspeot, I caiitiot think that thsyi who 
have been so clearly detected in ignofUttce or 
imposture, have any right to the estaemi, vener- 
ation, or obodleiioe of, 

Sir, yours, 

B«).^Aau• 


lo;.] Smcrd/vy Jak. IS, 17&Z. 

Mmp fi?tfr4vnf. 

'AiroXMT0 rfSrtf ajng 
*0 ew itfytifaf ^/Ai}e«r 
Aik Toir^y tin 
Aik riCray »u 
II'^ljCMii e^y0l ^i* «VT0>. 

T r 

Aik 9wr»y *i O'^0W»«f. AVACarON. 

lu vaia tho nolib hirth would prove, 

Nor worth uui w it «t^*ul m Into , 

T s gold dloot sucre d»— by gold ^ 

The venal sex Is bought and sold. I 

Accursed be ho who ftrst of yore * 

Duk oveiod the pernicious ore 1 i 

This sets a biother^s heart on Are, t 

Aod nntin the son apumst the sire } 

And what, alas I is worse than all, ' 

1 <1 this thii Im er owes Ins faU. e, 

I 

TO THE UAMBLEH. , 

Sia, 

1 am the son of a gentleman, whose ancestom 
for muuy ages held the Arst rank lit the coun- 
try; till at last one of them, too deslroua of 
popularity, set his house open, kept a table 
covered with continual profuglon, and distri'* 
buted his beef and pie to each as chose rather to 
live upon tlie AtUy of others, than their own 
labour with such thoughtless liberality^ that lie 
left a third part ot hU cstalf mortga^ His 
successor a num of spirit, scorned m hh 
dignity by parsimonioua r«ttnnchi»onts, or to 
admit, hy a sale of his lands, any purtklpation 
the Tights of his manor; hg th^ore tUade 
anothm* mortgage to pay the Inteipil of the for- 
mer, and pl^d himself with tbe i*eAeotioii, 
diat his son have the hsrgditary estate 
without ihadlmirmtloii of an Ai'to* 

Nearly resettihiing this was the priuiicc of 
nty wtsa pfogouiioiv for nufiy nget. Ewry 


mnn boasted the ai)th£uity of his Iknilly, resolved 
to support the dignity of his birth, and Uved in 
splendour mid plenty at the expense of his heir, 
who^ sometimes hy a weelthy marriage, and 
' sometlmeg by ludcy legacies, discharged part of 
the inonmbrances, and thought himwdf entitled 
to contract new debts, and to leave to his ehil* 

I dren the same Inheritance of embarrassment 
and distress. Thus the estate perpetually d«* 
cayed; the woods were felled hy one^ the park 
ploughed by another, the Asbery let to famerv 
by a third ; at last t^ old hall was pulled down 
to spare the cost of reparation, and part of the 
materials sold to build a small house with the 
rest. We were now openly degraded from our 
original rank, end my father’s brother was al« 

^ lowi^d with less reluctance to serve an appreu^ 
tlceship, though we never reconciled ourselves 
heartily to the sound bf haberdasher, but always 
tUked of warehouses and a merchant, and when 
the wind happened to blow loud, affected to 
pity the hazards of commerce, and to sympa- 
j tbire ^itb the Bolldtudc of my poor uncle, who 
had the true mtailer’s terror of adventure, and 
never exposed htmself or his property to any 
I wider water than the Thames. 

I in time, however, by continunl proAt and 
small expenses, he grew rich, and began to tum 
hh thoughts towards rank. He hnug the arms 
of the family over his parlour-chimney ; pointed 
at a Uuiriot decorated otdy with a cipher ; became 
of opinion that money could not make a gentle- 
man; resented the petulance of upstarts; told 
itoi ies of Alderman Puff’s grandfather, the por- 
ter ; wondered that ihere was no better method 
for regulating precedence; wished for some 
dress peculiar to men of Ihshlon ; and when hi'i 
sen ant presented a letter, always inquired 
whether it came &om his brother the esquire. 

My fkiher was careful to send him game by 
every carrier, wMch, though the conveyance 
oAten coat more than the value, was well re- 
ceived, hecabse it gave nn opportunity of calling 
his friends together, describing the beauty of 
his brother's seat, and lamenting his own folly, 
whom nh remonstrances could withhold from 
poQatlitghls Angers with a shop-book. 

The Uctle presents whkh we sent were al- 
ways returned with great muniAeence, fie 
was desirous of being the second founder of his 
family, could not bear that we should be 
any longer outshone >y those Whom we con* 
sidered as climbers upon our ruins, and usurpm 
of our fortune. He funiished our houao wjith 
, all the eltgance of AWhionkble expense, and wee 
careful to conceal Ida bounties, lest the poverty 
< of his family should he sustiecteii 

At length it happened that, hy mleesnddet 
like our own, a large estate, which had" born 
purchased from ns, was again es^postd to the 
best bidder, ftfy uncle, delighted with an oppor* 
tunity of trliisiuiing thr famil) |i« Ihrir pd^ 
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. ; with imtHires acarcely to H ! danger o»tio 

’ fk 4 UliMse Wlkm e^nunei^ has no^ ( waii now old ii% wifbout any 

' ■ alf ' JtM^nV^^nee, 

tiio bon^titdtf Wlth Oifcjr^^ contented, 

: and now m^doredbim^ oo h ianoitM‘i^^^ fl^TlUa, in 

vmrm lf|ijpo»idr *0 djMpdiOd^n^ bi« itodj^ v)Mob .jpiiiiiibd''aw^ fnnidet oontinuel 

f plfi4'«»'0ooik‘lw 'he ;,]ibd In time; | 'tiei^ tO' lie adiamed om 

: ;|ian to ahov^ h!i rutol ae^^idrf^jr^ sit|^ Ol^i^tlon td gtovtog rich by 

^ ^dgee <dhi8 tenahtd'ih.hni^i^^ itod jto£p;ttij| lhe oto^ Of my, and yi^posed to 

the gdne or n^ta^f ^oto Whioto IhHOded JLiKdoe xoiihs^ tonito^ of raising my bwti for^ 

' ^alifylhein for ^ortsOiii»ib‘ He Obon h^^ la^: by eucVl^^ 1 knew my uncle 

woods shlklted' ihe liildifih "eir^i^ to giro toi. ' Lucius, afraid lest I should 

ali his neiglihouto <'!reie%w‘to hO. hut a^^l^wi in absence, dlrea^ me from 


WhiiCh he ii^garded as a j 
cdatoiOr and a kind of re 
the attainder of a trsd^» ;j 
Id7 whose mM 
chaitge of hii eondi tioiby d 
, of dOthesOo mtestoinm^il 


^efimdtoM to which my passion. 

i :to Itod after easily Idnbi^ , Af ii^t iny un<de died, and con. 
! . ^ sidetihg himj^, as lU^leot^ hymex from the 

^ so filled wfth tids ^xi^e that Flar^U took: possession of my heart, 
ia| hefbund no wmt IbdS^Ssta^ to my yoonga* brother, who was 
J^deifiaredhlmsdf ^- always hovering ab^t jlils bed, and relating 
' old to iiariry, and^^i'^ved^ let ihb newiy-yite otorias of toS! y^st^hs. auA^itrayagance, my con- 
! chased, e8toto'ftdli:|na^ fegidar ohantifd of ii^ ten^ if the tojounmN and my impa* 

b^tootoi 1 eensld - 

wij^ ‘ OiBclohfhlefc ' 'isho . ftfy ^dl'tl^, W|a s^ known, and I was no 
^e hoe tonger admHt^ 'by. the I re- 

i|^rsitk -^lch,l^ neated the protestathms of regard, which had 

" not , fito studied sugleet, Seen formerly returned widli somuch ardour, in 

anifi lit'ltatod ithb amld^ a letter which she ireoeived privately, hut re- 

; f fifiritof inueh ydeas^ f^ toe otvfilaes fiir turned by her father’s ftiptman* Contempt hm 
, .^ich I>hi^i^lil^ihdel^ tomy «d<^*sln- driven out my love^ an^ t am content to have 
diistry, tfilif by Oiioof thhtof lNh^ every purchased, by the loss of fortune, an escape from 

day now l^ght iw^ ;f:|SW d a h^j^ wlm has Joined the artifices of age to 

|j^iSpe»vW^'*^«fih fhivUla _ I die''iidluiyfn'^to of ,yoii^ , ’ I ,am now going to 
^ hthers, without piunue my with a legacy which 

' ;'; W #oh|ht]^ %eiue^d^, unclahe^toAthe^ mUf »n^ If i' succeed, shall 

to ’he^f f& ip^^tohce of .Flavilia*^ 


.every 

, _ i;‘j(iBi'.ito'heirftoh.h^ 



XhhhSir,;y^^ 

C0N6TA1«T1US. 


•';^Riii;^A,ii^v8i,;i7aB' 

■’ ‘ ^ ''’ ' i?,|! '.-W , '* i'ji;'; 

ceiria pkmtk^ ff««r te 

^ Hof?, 

i hbdM;'fic^ * <#toia speu 
' ■ dbsli yeato to.»weii 



hytomns;^^^,.^ 
cioidiDgV.flh'i|ie^ 

^m^thelrp;^;! 

O^ers naSy'"-^*^ 
ha'fo recourse, to I 
Wlolepoe, for the 


fmd absurd, oc^ 
jto’.df ’virtue or vlw,' dt 
>rj9l always pilst^^ the 

^a^^ewill desiy^, 

,,)::^;5Phe^d»hiilng vral 

^'|f 
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The desire of eosnm^d^ofi^, ^ of erofy thing 
else, is vai^ ihdeedi hjf ihntimeroble dtiferenees 
of tempei*! capacity, ]cii<H«r]^ge ; eome faaye 
no higher wish than ^ the gpplaiise o^a club ; 
some ex|»e<H: the acdatnatloni hf « ooiiiity; and 
some haye hoped to fUl the mol^lhs all ages 
and nations with their names* Evoxy map 
pants tor the highest eminence within his yieV; 
nonei however mean, erer sinks hel^ the hope 
of being distinguished :hy hie f^ow-hefngs, and 
very few have hy magnanimity 'hr piety, 

BO raised above it, as to act wholii^ withont re- 
gard to censure or opinion. s . 

To be praMted, therefore,* Or^ nt^ tiBaolvea; 
but resolutions will noi.ek^tb ihemt^vm* 
That which all think too parslmonlnusly ^tri- 
buted to their own claims, they will not gratu- 
itously squander upon othi^s^ and Mine eo^iedi- 
ent moat be tried, by which p'aise may he gained 
before it can be enjoyed. 

Among the iriniime^hle bidders for praiae, 
some are willing to purchase at the hlghq^rate, 
and after ease and health, fortune and lifq* Tet 
even of these only a small part havegain^lphm 
they BO earnestly desired; the student wastes 
away in meditation, and the soldier perishes on 
the ramparts, but unless some accidental advaiiH 
tage co-operates with merit, neither persever- 
ance nor advantage attract attention, and lesm- 
tng and braVery sink into the grave, without 
honour or remembranM. 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to 
be gratified on easier teiw* It has been long 
observed, that what is pmured by skiU pr la- 
bour to the first powessor, may be afterwards 
irarisferred for money ; ^ and that the man of 
w ealth may partake aU the Soquisitious of cour- 
age without haxord,. and all the products of«in- 
dustr)' without fotigiite. It was easily discover- 
ed, that riches would obtain pralji^ among other 
conveniences, apd tliat he wlmi^ pr^e wa^juh^ 
luckily associated with laakii^ Ignotmi^'or 
cowardice, needed only to pay the hire a., 
panegyi'ist, and he might be regaled y0th ped« 
odical eulogies; might determine, jai leisure, 
what virtue or science he w«u|d ^ {lifoaeed to 
appropriate, and he lulled In , 
toothing serenades, or, wakiijivm 
hy sprightly gratulatlons* , 

The happiness which,, 
the celebration of benefice^ ,wh^ 
lipved, Eloquence' which pprs^hdi^\ hr 

elt^gance which never to be 

envied nr di^url^, |fheh 
estly to paj^ for their entevtabM^t? But there 
am^pciercifiil' exacted who wlthr . 

hold, the w^ ,pf their en^m- 

iast firw promises .and' 

amh|t|^^ ; and when he has run 

throittgii 'tilii wlo^"' oompimi’c^ fimiery, dismiss 
him with oontetdpt, because Idb of fiction 
«« eaihausteil. < 


A cmiUUiial foast of c^mendation isa^y td 
be obtained hy merit" Oi*. b)rWei!4^iittatty ar» 
therelbre obliged .lltien^vde 

single morsdiii, rec^penm t^l&f^uen^ 
of their erjoyment by excess ^d t|o^ wheusyer, 
fortune seta the banquet before th«mv ' 
is never delicate r they,; who ^amdcHoin goc^ 
to the fidi ^ith praise, ipay aafoly fed with 
gWss compliments Air the appetite mmit be 
satisfied It' is disgusted* . 

It U easy to find the n^ment at whieh vdhfty 
is e^r fiw suStenanee, Imd all that Impudenco 
or servility can ofosr wiU be well received. 
Ipen any one complains of the want or what 
he |h known to possess in an uncommon degree, 
he certainly wifits with impatience to be con- 
tradteteg. When the trader pretends anxiety 
abont the payment of Ms hills, or the beauty re- 
mamES how fHghtfMly she !o<dcs, then Is the 
lucky moment to talk of liehes or of charms, 
of the death of lovers, or the honour of a mer- 
chant* 

Othexh there are yeti m«e, ppen apd artlei^ 
who, instead of subornhiga* iSatterer^ are ecn- 
tent to supply his place, <;and, as some atiimals . 
impregnate themselves, swell with 'ihe praises 
wMch they hear from their own tongues. Recte 
if dicUur imuhre fese^ cui nemo alim CtaUrgg^ lau- 
doior. « It is right,’* says Erasmus, that he^ 
whom no due else will commesid, should iiestow 
commendations on himself.'* Of all the sons 
of vanity, these are surely the happij^ and 
greatest ; for what is gladness or happlhess but 
indepeudance on externid infiuences, exemption 
from hope, or fear, and the power of supplying 
every want from the common stores of nature. 
Which can neither be exhausted not prohibited? 
Such is wue man of ^ stoics ; such is the 
divinity ..of thO Epicureans; and such is tho 
fiattereir. of himselfi Every other enjoyment 
xnalh^ .majf^ every other panegsrio 

envy may wllfoWd ; hut no hwnan power can. 
dapiivq the h^iter oi.his own encondums*. In- 
fiamy nu^n^lp^ Or .bentesupt maygrowl; the 
hMIhiga^fir^e greid: i^y follow fiwte 
theyfita^ of trufoi ifidy idtend on ^rtae ht^^, 
hit|de|m remain ^e , same ; he can afcf' : 

wi^ wt^ raptm». to himself, and leave 
thoittwho dM uot repose upon theh* own at- 
ifistatiop, W be elated or ;dq;»r^. by chaq^, 
on id the hopelem taikdf fixli^ qjE^lce, 
afit^\pimpiiiatiiig malice* > 

. ^Thieart of happiness has l^enhmg practise 
hy perfofiicai with litde gi^arent vio- 

lation ^ ciec^* ^ When ye 

lepces^vairi^hed by the 

the a^liod of ^ pu^e to 

perfoim^ce, we sit dowd, with g^t 

ure, ai^''wrttea‘ lettW / ,^** 

re^[>odd|^fi,. whose, ifoaraeter w$; 

'adi^re^y;,with^be djsfehm|mdyii"^'%d^^ I 

lnipiig«^^^propQms 









;|,ttimi«^toi»'t»4Hir <i^^;iyNir'|lli'j;i|«€^ 
.7^i|fiilii>>«^i^!'''tM>r et^ i|^«^'1M''’lji(ili#l^^ 

‘tMf' nit thi^' 


flato^lidky 43i 

'1^ 

y I lii^ 

^^(jui ‘ 4eteifiifti^4,'S?>^ . W'fwUtc* 

^ Thi^,,ti|4^ I mat lliikdf'tliree 

;i>,|cli^. ,'Kjt was on 

t«e wfiootiialg 'tilat 1. 

ii Wiii^ 6^ mfiuijiff wMch 

, immd Ibr my |MLi^, 

,t in oDc^^Stu^ 

^ ' who'neye^'eilis 

tn(' ibe m^Tbk 

;’:*v’'S5i'' i* wnwi, jiai. 



itHIbM? ^nclng mastery afi4 ^irtani praefiee' 
M iteefaiiiOo hai^ite to 
not tkse m»A iadaetry 
A A^itOied him with 

'i^ ^e «iiiattd;^iai^i»ifALnki^ 

on ehre elaralder to the 
Immhlo ha i^iic^ idie etaia of etruige- 
^tiim^ mi 0iiiu00 iai isMmsm^t^ the eolem- 

idty^’otjptHNni^ Ikhd *0^# gM ^ etieour- 

ae* If, ho^ hMd Ite^i iii0^a|alev«e; 

no lemi^Kdprtaty than hia 
Ih0|^ iatbnoijf^hlm of coldnm% and sonor- 
010 Of |iiB|M0tit%d proibssion. 

last thai^rve and timidity 
Whii^ aalitiido and ; study are: apt to Impress 
upon fho most omi0y genhis; was ab0 to en* 
‘iat a Crowded jsbam o^h airy elollity ; to meet 
^ ef n htmdred eyes without perturbs- 

tIonV'and '^hdd^rem w he never saw 
before wHh mse and ethi!$dei0e* Jn leas tbfm 
a mohtli hte umtW.iiaO^ her satisfaction at 
hk pv^.le0oy by O' tl^um^iant observation 
that . she beikf^ neiftkg him biush. 

The idenik witirwidtdi 1 Wgi contented to 
hear niy papll's praises^ gave the lady reason to 
sittpeot ma nol httt^ d^ghted with his acquisi- 
tions f hdt she attributed my discontent to the 
^mlhuUon of htt; inHuence, and my fears of 
IO0ng the patrbiiage of thhil^llyl and though 
llkinks favourehly of ihy* lesrtiing and 
moralOi tbe considers ine as wholly unaeqaaint* 
ed With idiaOnsh^ of the polite part of man- 
hind; a]i)0 thein^e to form the 

nkihherto^^ siKlcma^y or communicate 

ll0t&d^l«^dfi^esi^ lldshnowledgeslie 
lai^i^^illses in thb Ir^eg W'tki^ngy the history of 
thd pment dd 'early liitelligenoe of the 

ol^ihihtOn^ an jdxteaslva acquaintance 
With the nUhsa.lVhd^ feces of penoiis of rank, and 
a in places of resort. 

\|^ 0dt with great appllca- 

He Ui ib^ Mtin, whore he 

isatt:«ip|eiidld' enough 

dM'and 

'blih^; 

at 

tiuh thnt 


tatteudhs 
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hirianm, fl IJiii^ llif t» pn$By ijerer him fiiig 

Dt^r bar hk ^h99i9^;.mr ain ym ^oubi upon a ^^7 iiid<^ ;«oii^% 

but thm perl^muieat reci^ve tbali^ just times p;t|i|^» a lucl^ parcel ^ 

plauM» aud a fenius tl^us hastening to maturity ti^ these.gifta of ichance are i|ot frequenty ' 

is promoted hjr every art of cultivation^ , and, that hat tnoihii^ ^ his, and ^yet 

Such have been his endeayoum» and $ 1 ^ hla c^n^enjns t(^.;>ii«edlo8S ^pensesy 

assistaneesy that every ti^ of litoritiHP^ live upon loans 0 ^ th^. ; V 

BOOH obliterated. He ha« idiangad hh language. , The Indtdgeneie^ which his youth hint Jiither^ 
withhisjOiessyandyligsilm^,^ ohhidmdiy^and td^. reme«t ’^hioh hie .ftihk ^ ^ 

rity or propriety^ has; no oi^r care than to catch euresy have hlihli^ auj^lied t^.want of ihtel 
the reigning phr^ and ourimat e;mlimiatiohy lectual qualld^ions ; auil ^ im^nee that all 
tilly hy copying whatever is peenUar in th%! tdUt admire .who applaud) and that all who Uttgli are 
of all those whose birth or fortune entity ihem pleased. XIo, therefore returns every day to the 
to imitation) be has collect^ Ofery tashionable charge with incmMe of cWt^e, though not of 
barbarism of the present wln^yvOnd i^eahs a s^^g^i^ and.practlses all the tricks by which 
dialect not to be understood Among . thom who ^It is counterfeited. He lays trains for.a ^o^ib- 
form their style by poring upon authors. bie ; hegontrives blunders for his footmaii : he 

To this O4^ousnes8 of Ideasy and felicity of adapts old storiee to present characters ; he misf . 
language, he has joined anoh esgemess to lead takes the questiony that he may return a smart 
theeonversationym^t heipcdohratedamongme answer; he antidipatjes the aAgumenty that he 
ladies as the pi'Ubdesit gent|omaa thottheggejcan coay plausihly ohfect ; when he has nothing to 
boast of, except tW some u^ho lovg fo talk thetn^ ^l^’ he repeats the last cf his antOgoniaty 

selves think him too forwordypndotherslament «your humhjb sermity*' and con- 

that, with so much wU and knowledge, he Is eludes wj^ Alaugh ti^nph* - 
not taller. . These mUtakes X have honestly attempted to 

His mother listens to his observations wl|h , correct; biit what can be expected from reason 
her eyes sparkling, and her heart beating, and nnsupported byfiuihioh, splendouVyorauthority? 
eon scarcely contain, in the most numerous as* hears ^y indeed, or ai^pedrs to hear me, bu t. 
semblies, the expectations which she has formed rescmi^ from the Wture by more pleasing 

for his future eminence. Women, by whatevm: avocations ; md shows, dl^Mons und earen^, 
late, always judge a^urdly of the intellects of drive my j(»i^epts from kis femembiAUce. 
hoys. The vivacity and ixntfidenoe which, atr He at last hnagines himself qualified to entier 
tract female admiration, are .seldom produced in ^he world, odd has met w^h adventures In hit 
the early part of life, but i|p»orane<^ at least, Mt eally, wbii^ paper, com- * 

if not by atupidity ; for they, not mnnicate to the public, 

conddenm of right, hut liarlQSSlijtiS of wirw lam, foe. 

Whoever ]U0 a elm appiAjlmiiiiiQn, inuit , have Eumathxs. 


quick sensibility, fu^ where he has no auflipient 
reason to trust ^.own jadgm^^> prbAed 
with doubt and cannon, l^(pMwe ^rpjttiudly 
dreads the disgrace of.mpr*. ^0 off 
carriage Is naturally pmi^nii^ 
ofexcellenoet and, 

attained, b^£wiuent strtigb^ 
pressing their .emotions, difodmieq |i 
iimqiamble assbcil^^Undefptli^^^^^ ^ 
Bqi so^little dfatmiSt hfs, ^ 5^ 

abUites, .ffoat 

himself a wh; |d9d mrM^ ^ hfs.m^ on 

all oe^qntfor'l^lipuahd.^^idaHt^^^ 

he supports a cfoarw^.%|il%,)^^ 

ever assumed wlt^dhit be.eaiiUy' 

conjeeturiid.. 

eopulatloii 'of ideptfo; 

ii^i<yinHd«i|^ «ir;.l^lunH.4g8i - 


N.. ' tpflm'f) 4a». ZS) 17M. 

eyitowii^fis 

■' If 0 rerf%fg^npm* jnter , 

ho/srelliWflr 

/ i.sa 


the .cttli' 


FAVOpas of every Idhd. aye doujbl^ when they 
>are speedily* jxmtoed- .J]^';ipi|,'piM^ottlaily^:, 
true of 
long 

tomehtohitps!^ 
he 'a%j to 

,thp which;he v."' 










tiku^pa^^ 

;l|pi^:‘.^'Mli«riieM 
md 

If^il^[p£r$td 1 kkg^ be. 

^ . . ,^,^;itt4^4Wi^’' 

aitt* 

^,,.. , for' n mth ^at 

;< I lii W' lil» leqtoiireldile. 

' 4!I»M fi^iilar 

iliiid^e/dgne^itiii(lliiwMil^'«to 
,‘';f 9 ifii^<!ir^'^]»(^ pnrtk midk:)0it'':jkfi <mt-^ 
'‘':|»kl4otta.;^;\W4,^'¥»o(#^t«$^ iovra 

l|!«,40. ^iiieml^lto ltl« 'i^^aibhig 

' j^^i 4 i^uof Jtberif.m^ bijsi notr.' 

i^e trouble ^ fila m^tkois ; 

inuipi %^<^oe>«t^e4 
||lfm^iMeipef| I ^oujj^t.it eriiel to ob^on, 

' ^o wietn to- 

i bo 

' ' ’b^iti;’;^ «iid Ibbe* ' ilry, i^mAt, 

; likd' tlif^^ bimtidf, with whoiA he 

' Ht Wd-tablAi, mi 

; the only beings to^Jbe. 

'•; ,What iHrere their to|kics'of [ 
niW disooTer; fOr- so 
^ to tl^ty depressed by wy fn- 
prtode4 

ieytol the etoiuiige^hdds aiid.ah ao af^ 



bh ^e pape^it tv< O' 

, ehj^sfoijied^tb'dioo. 
' toahionljr' 

‘iiclr; to 


iiwid wwin;!, , 



;^il|^'{n''Oii'fiW^!«M^ ' At drt'j^vpar dnu.* 
iitt^itlW-eMpSalij' W pMMAtfei^'itlit'WiPieeiMOt 
;«i‘ hait^e^‘ .tOfiihe placiB 

.'aasembled 

^hisfrlk paa^ whoso 
toe they to oever to^ ^ fWifonnanco 
tofih thiiy eould nol^toia^talMti Ibr they 
w«^ toto- tA judge thObAftelTes^ and 
itobi toshto the tow^ AO ho Jsnpbaed npon 
^jptotohi In the pity they exerted thehi- 
spirit and vivacity ; called out 
ibflto'toeedf obscene songs, talked loudly at 
toto&a'^^ Shakspeure and Jonson, ployed on 
l|[ehr;iMMIa d short prSUiide of terrory(elamoar. 
ed ir toaiently foi the prologue, and lapped 
with to^: toterity arl|^ entranee of the 
pbejs^ . 

' Tm acenis they heard without attemp^ng 
intin'rtjq^on^^h^ longer able to re- 

strain dlelr iaepeidlencey^ thejr then'^bto° to ex- 
drt in grisaiili to' hisses, and plied 

tbelr catbahs #llh inoesegnt^idlHgence; so that 
they sTero boon consIdeMd hy audieiice as 
distnrbees ^ the house, and some who sat near 
them, eithlri* pinarelfiedat thaobsti^ pf their 
entertaliliiMl^ Or desirotis to preserve the author 
from thh thtoto^^^ se^ng his hopes de- 
sIrOyed by chitdv^, snatchddeway their instru- 
ments of didcishi,. ind^ by the seasonable vi- 
bration of a stick, subdued them lostantaneously 
to deesnoy Slid silence. 

To eahilarSle thehiMlVieb after this vexatious 
defbat, they posted to s^eriif where they re- 
covered tl^ir dbcHty; to» hmin of 

bbbtiopetot tolty, bunt bht big with enter- 
prise, and oooaeion to aignsl- 

lsa|bfllr iNto^ proceeded vigorously 

<^P* 

Pbeldmii dispefsdd a rabble of drunkards less 
darihir than themsdvea, then rolled two watch- 
toh in the keOiii^, and broke the windows of a 
taybrn in which the fugitto took shelter. At 
to lt tyasdeternilnedioih^^ to a Mr of 
chaiiS',' to Ihe 

payein^t ; the ohaMOd Isrtot h l^e of bat- 
:ile^ 4^'d blto'dM tobOMto 4, 'time with 
tOito both to*^ to 
unts were overj^wered, andthe cl^rmen, when 
they;ithew caputo broto*" *hem home 

hy'to®"' ;'>/>■'.» 

to it^ ntWAing, hnng 

liil hto’ to ^ ashMbd of his out- 
rato to ptrhttpi :h« nitght have 

^en in hls flifsi ihlto had Siot bis 

toto'jtoto todf blitotoHl^ W»<* Wt" 
to of hU Mu mm 

Ito' towto ito''wiiplly"'totoe 

^ nor 
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«titi «iid .tixl wjU 

ixiitriietio9» loo ijkiaitily 

gttn wiOi 

rftdM» Jiuid ftt»9«^V 

wign^ Iqe9t oiMdM Mth e^tiOfii^iitad 

e&ed d«B|mttjifi to ajibulm' ^ho juid 

Jhfii 4 jbi^ 4 taiaiaK>utj^^ / 

1 loub^ tMiiM trM noTT adain li^ya' 

oanti^l, and tliit inilaUoti waoj^ 
htunt attt Into soma .inlaphie^oita '^wirdW^ ^ 
tben^tfre watohod bin^ with ijWi, i. 

but ona ayeninir, ha^iugr attendad hla moitluMR^at 
a visits ha withdrei^ hiihaelf unsuap^t^ljodf 
the company waaon^ed ^at Oardia , 
city and odtolouinets aokni ntNlMdi and hli 
return Impatiently escpo^ted ; enpper. waa4el«d^td 
and conyereation sucpendeds.avary 
rattled throttgh the atkwet waaaxpe^l^ 
him, and every aervant that venter^ the x^m 
was examined oonaexnifid hie dig^u^ \At 
last tlie lady returned; home, and w^ irfth great 
diflUculty preserviU fhom dta hy s|^ita and cor- 
dials. The £sinlly was despatchad li lhousand 
ways without success, and the Juvpse .was dUe^. 
with distraction, till, .aa We were deliberating | 
what further measures take, he returned from 
a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn, and 
bis head broken; :withaut h|a sword, snuff thoz,' 
sleeve-buttons, and Watch* 

Of this loss, or robbery, ^ gaye littht a^ 
count ; but, instead of ai|iklng>lnto h|s former 
aliame, endeavoonsd to aupyort-hi^lf by aurU- 
ness and aiQ»erl^|||^/< He. wiM^i^ the hi^t that 
had played away hiew j|||.d, whan use 
were birth add fortune |f th^y.^uM not hdmlt 
some sallies and expenses?*' , j^is mamma was 
so much provoked by the cost of this {fran^ that 
she would Jiel^er paUlate noir concealx ft; 
bis father, after some threats,, of rustlealfon 
which his fondness wonld not simr 
cute, reduced iha .^owahte of his pwdtOt, tlpl'iio 
might not be ,«ein|^t«l by pls^^to 
This meted ^yrould havia f b 1^, 

wheva'tere-araito p|i^dtwk.jk»xfoUy^,;j(^^ 

pernicImteseqW^ 
a treaty ^trith a bt^l^,whoee.|anghh^ 
disposed to marry, on o<^ditid^;i^fyij)4^^ w be' 
supplied with present money; ihr ww^ll^ 
repay thriw the, yalu«r!at.'|te 
■yhere was 'now 
xiwstloomoiiNte 
,h» waa.^^^to yaee, two 

imyloiifiw'tet^'ed'^ hb 'bodSt, lh^ 

hia|5gy<||sla^ 


' y’ ff 

Iw 

whhliM fiiHdde': ' 
DO^Mhdkirilib^'df' 91 ^ ' .i: 

• ‘ y' " ' ' 

d'Axtha, in. ^Jufh!^Ve'''of ' 

emimer^ed seve^l dj^ionib wl^i^ .tho^h 

;lhongba‘th^' evldem^ ihoontelttjk|i||^ ' 

li]!at^ante3^|nto ' 

efnceJdljtposed b|m to chonge* ' .. i,;' V C ' ' ' " ’ ' 

, ',.^?i(l^«^reviews't^ state. ' 

,teni'|^4aiwn' xOf^manhood^to' 'WhI ^ 

imxndd^ yrh^i he pumued or jh^ed, slighte 
arym^l^evnedi at dfteant i^rMs of his agd» will 
have no reason to imagine suclt chani^ ^ se^- 

flmottt peimMar, to any station or ;^articter. 
llvery.man,, hnwesW eai^]^ ;.i^f hatteiltlye, 
has oonriojti^ forced, nyon|i^m| thOxio^drol of 
time 'Unwi^ 

Wng oi^dhs^led ^ by 

our past with oiw pifemtLte^taf ptsnrcetve 
that we have tengj^ bnr mliiy^, though jj^ 
haps we cannot dismyer when the aUerhtjfoh 
hap|>ened, ot by yrhat causes it was |»^iieed* 
fljtia revolution of smtirnerits oOi^mns 
petual contmf betV^ te old and ybn^g^, 
who imagine tbi^mrht. entitled ^ yekt^tion , 
by the premgatlve of N»og«fr lif^ ajre to 

treat the u^iot^i of tese eo^¥ they 


for prspt of coinsld^ing tiiat the lutnj(ie, and the , 
past hnve .dltfemnt dis- 

propo^on whi always bo!gl^ betwm oapec- 
tation and, enjoyment* , between new possession 
and satiety ; that te truth of mimy ma^dnui of 
ago^iy^ too Uftle pleasure to be. jsilowed ^till it., 
fstidii todtet ihe xiteries of l(fe would be 

t , create beytm all human power of^dprance, 
WO«t^ ! , the /world w^di t|^aame 
^nlons'as wh ca^ It. . _ ; x ■ '_ 
*We;natUtell^ induce .thte Idte .that; please 
ns. ^omJ»aii% >tery min^. to 

jijf %m 

abx ^teuaHly hflfyt^ing shoub wv 

htallatetec^mi^o^lteiif^ ' 
^. 4 b ^4 W: w 

tel'int 4a)hte-iw»h bete».toa,''; , 

and so steed/jfl<h» 

don^ 

to lead oquaUy/th^te^weratoijippi^^ 


' l'inil&ie>:; 


'iPitttelaM'. 



THE BAMBLEIL 

^Amwg errorii of fwig miiids, 

te the tiiieir own importmk He that 

haa 7 ^ |l$naxise(l how little i0;ientioa his 
o<»iii^}kHraite qtare from their Ovm^ilEsin^ 

cQtMhlllM ell turned himself, and ima« 
B]ip^oacliee him to he an 
eoaiiaifej^^ a f^dloMrer, an atoirer or a spy. He 
tlmrefore consldairs hi# fame as involved in the 
event of diriiry aetioe^.^^ < lilany of the virtues and 
Vleei 'of 5^outh from this quick sense of 

rS^Nhitiom Thla Wi la that firmness and 
oonelaney, fideHcyahd tifsintet^edneas, and it is 
tiHisthttilidi^eis rea^tmeiitfbr slight injuries, and 
4h;tatek'atf ilie'^iidples of sahgtiiixary honour. 

But as ihna' ^brings V him forward into the 
woridi he soon' discovers that he only shares 
fhme or repiPoaifii with innumerable partners ; 
tiikt he is left nnmarked in the obscurity of the 
orowd; ’^aii4 that what he does,» whethisrgood 
or bady soon gives way to new objects of regard. 
He then easily sets Iddisaif free firotn the anxio- 
1to of ‘feiftitatieiii, and considers praise or ecu- 
^SdrS ask tf^ansieht breath, which, while he hears 
H^ls away, without any lasting mischief 

iWadvahtagb^ 

i ' Ik yoath^ it is common to measure right and 
wf^ by the opinion of the world, and in age, 
to' net Without any tneasure hat interest, aud to 
loseahiiimo^withoat aidwtituting virtue. 

SulBii is tile eohdition of life, that something is 
always wanting to ha|i^iness. In youth, we 
have warns hopes^* i^ioh are . soon blasted by 
rashness' and negligehde," and great designs, 
dafitated by hwxpetiah in age, 
Myelw^edge and jWiiianee without spirit 
Id esbert, or nihtives to pt^pl them ; we are 
able to plan seh'efnes, and rs^late measures ; but 
hdy^hbt tjiseTeinalning #%ing them to com- 
pladiii. 'S''"'. 


without oontent, jollity without firiend- 
Ha fancies 

' ..hiiita^ ^ icnil' tiw hl^ingS'df ,%vary 

v^dl^%"tiiid''itd'lBafe iWi&atbvenienaes'^ Ihe 
. / He U ImiUied ^toheihii^ 

mliSMm'ii^ilhle'l^'hy hit'Own ifaftitb'.«&d sti- 
luaks with mush pity itpon IsJBogs or «ds* 
flitiages, bei»»ise he^^nkS th^ wulingiy ad^ 
mittedi or neglijeutiy iiicuttped. * " 

It ^ impossibte, ^itimut pt^'dad adntamid, 
to hear a' 'ym# 'df j|ea)emis ttiltimanw and 
>yartn imaginatioh, la the moment af 

dpenn^ aid coiiddrhee;rbil. designs and expeb- 
WUlakjfGi beoausb longue lb fbtidble, be considers 
it as ebrtaid, aiid^'i&Si«fore premises himself til 
the changes Of happ^^M«s»' and provides gratifica- 
tions |bi: every des^ He Is, for a iimep to give 
Wholly to ifiotk and diversion, tb range 
the^idmd in search of pleSsnm, to deltgl^ evei^ 
to gain every heart, and to be belcbfated 
'; 4 ^na 9 U^ for his' pleasing levities and solid attahi- 
inbdhirbls deep refiectibna hib sparkling re^ 
^rtces. He then eLevates his views to'uoliler 
enjdyiUatitS, gnd finds all tUb smttniiBd ektadla^ 
ces of the fad^ 4 e%orlduutted in a wwniUti, whin 
pvefm his addieaseS to wealth and titles | he'^ls 
afterwdida to idi|age in bldiindis, to dlWpate 
diflouity, and overpower oppotition 3 to climb, 
by the mere fikeo ^ tkid^lt, to fistme as^ great- 
ness 3 aud reward ifil those' who coUnbeiamided 
hU rjse| or |toid due regiod to his esody Woti- 
Ipiliee. At last he' wifi! retire in peaeoiilid Ue^- 
. oor 'j^ his v|bws to doitii^c.pk^iWes} 

fipmt’^e mannera uf; ddldbrm l^e Ibimstif 3 bb-' 

> Ojtiiroiibw. eveitf y w expands 'ifo 'beadiy <^hW 
and how his sons catofa ardour 
fathd^b bietory wHI'I^ye law to the 
>ttoighbOtoihbod i dMto pxlMs i^icrir^ 

JeaW the world an example • of ki^tiioin aiid^# 
bappinesk' 

. With hopes like theses "he salMes"|toundtoto 
lilfe*; to Ihile pujrppie Is he tOH^ tbitt the otoi1B*f 

'«ndO^ pov<^^yord^W^;;'‘ti^'Untotom^w^ 
ifitoti^s told 

dtibenvy egUftily with appUis^ ; tiia^ Whate^ 

' adinlmtipn and' thay 'pfomito'lii^; he 

ma^ marry d.i^d^lkethe|wlves of^hifers^hritii 
tome virtueb hnd lid^ faults,, and Ite osdften 


Tnattoir, Fab. f, im 

:> A 

UAST. 

4ay, to'btha|b^uto'k idWretiiis carcassfidls f > 

„ii. X.SWIS. 


^disgusted hf\ 

— - 

'l 


Uiidiibinr, toWhidh''>'yeUr notice 

If^tievbrto^fem^^^ 

;into jdto. entitled to regard'%til 



-TO— v-’TT- who 

f^'hHhertoSi]^pH«d'yod‘^f^ 

^ " r'yl^l to|i|^jfWwtepr‘aad»iae>j^^ 

0nli ror 

if f TStolnd 

yc^' thttf 'tiw ' ff 




- ,,, , :j^etiitio»'/ir'dtW'‘’b«ia» 
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Hy wa& m littiMrncy {|i . tlie dmntTf, 
who ttkOiirjod hia maoter's ;hope$ of 

a fofhute Which he did not oh|toiB> lWvjUii|^ heeh, 
as he afterWhrds discovered, choipihy her. only 
because slip had no better od:er,^id dWoid 
of eervlco. 1 was the firat a stibr- 

riage, thus recipTOcally frauduleuW uud tbeiWbre 
could not be expected to ihhetjit ttwcfa dignity dr , 
generosity, and if 1 Uk^ni not na|tiitre,i 
was not likely ever to attain them f jter, in the 
yeara which I spijnt at home,) I nevW heard any 
reason for action or forbearance, but that We 
should gain mooOy or lose It $ nor Was ’taiii|(ht 
any other style of commendatidh* than that Mr^ 
lineaker is a warm mai)« Mr. Gidpahas done his 
business, and needs cat^ fild^ nobody. ^ > 

My parents* though otherwise not great phU 
losophera* knew rhe force of early education, and 
took care ^lat the bhmk of my underetauding . 
should be liiled with impi^ssiomi of Rvalue ^ 
money. My mother us^ upon ail occasiona, 
to inculcate some salutary axioms, auchys might 
incite me to keep uhetl I itad, end get whet I 
could { she informed me that we ware ,ln a 
world, where aU must catch that ifot^ eon f and 
as 1 grewui», stored my memory with d^epey 
observations ; restrained me from the usual 
puerile expenses, by remarking tliat memgalUtle 
make a mickle ; and when f envied the dpery of 
my neighbours, told me that krag mt a good dog, 
l^ui holdfast loos a belter* : ' 

1 was soon saga<dous enough to diseovor that I 
was not bom to great wealth $ and having heard 
no other name for happiness^ wan somietliiies in> 
dined to repine at my condition* , But my mo- 
ther alwaysTellevodme by saying that there was 
money mough in the fiimily, that it vmgood to 
be of kin to means, -,^uit I hWl, nothing to do btit 
to please my fHekids, and X might come tO hold 
up my head with tim heyt squill in the coutir 
try. 

These splendid expectatlofis iusm 
alliance to three persouanfoomiderabto fortuiki^ 
My mother's aunt had atWnd^d on a Igd^, Who»! 
when elm died, and 

fidelity with a huge legahy* ' liy mtherhi^ two 
relation^* of whom d»« h*d^ hie fndeiii- 
tures^nd run to sea, |rlWnce,, after ^ ab«, 

eenoe of 

thousand pot^s; and ^a 

hdrese ont whodidkig of faoirfimt: 

obild, had 

^wUhouts^y 0^,^ than iptWdJect 
and presetwe poaehWn thatgamo 

Ilmae;. dhon'ey were visii^Vlmd' 

oourtsd hy a$ WliklWdany pretenoetdnypiWu^ 
themi 

mddhs Who co^d miv|l^.b4iVthe 
jBif fiwife;'ylihifioni' Bnt^e had ,jpeculi^ «dyai^ 
-.•WgeB, .]!is,fc h^, thatws, 

should ^ 


father, by his profession, madehimse^noWssf^/ 
in their, affairs ; for the saUoi^ arid' the dNm|^ 
xnaid,<lm iiio[slaWd,«Htf 'morj^^ ' 

and'’'wWwe 'hdiida and coWbriWW.f 'ntul "had'^'WW’' 
dedred' .himsd^ltd. the Who . 

mhlWlWH n huiidt*ed ^Wids wttiWnt considtrf 
ing hlim> by Ififiirmlqg hsfe^ timther d^tor, was 
on the pdlnt of banlWtqiit^^ and posting soexpe* 
ditlOusly, with an exWiit^ 'Blat all< the other 
ereditQm< wm defrau^. ' ' - I ^ ..v ^ »';■ >, ; - 

/ , To thejsquive he was a h^d WWii^nr^, and 
had dlstin^shed hlinscdf in hie office by his^aid- 
drees in raising the rents, his|nfie4billty 14^^ 
taressing the tardy tenauWk mid hip aeutetWm Ih 
setting the parish free from buil^nSome Inhabl 
tants, by shifting them ofito eeme other sejt- 
tiement. 

Business made freoiieniattendance neeesss^; 
trust soon produced intimacy ; and sucoess ^avo 
a4daim to Mndness ; so that we had opportunity 
to praotiss^ all the arte of flattery and endear* 
ment.> My mbthSr, who could not support the. 
thought of losing gny thing, determined that all 
iheir fortunes should centre in me and, . in the 
proBecuthm of her sohemss, todk to inform 
me that nothing, cost kss thtmgoo^ tvordSf and that 
It is eomforthble to leap into nh estWo Which 
another has. got* ,/ o 

She trained me by these precepts to the utmost 
ductilllyuf obedience, and the closest attention 
to profit. At an age when other Imys srespoirt- 
Ing the fields, or murmuring In the school, 1 was 
contriving some new msthod of paying my 
Dour^ ; Inquiring the age my future benefac- 
tors; or considering how 1 should suaplpy their 
legHcies* . 

If our mguraesB, of money could have been.sa* 
tisfied with riic possessions of any one of n^ 
relatidns,>ithey might perhaps have been obtain* 
ed ; but as ft was impossible to be always present 
with UU ihret^ opr competitors were busy to ef 
face any trace of affection which we migH have 
lW|.hehind;^nd sihee there Wes not, eW 
pa|t, BUf^riority of merit as could en&r<M,a 

and uiisbaken preference, wb 
4ie last that flattered or obliged had for a time 
the ascendant. . 

My relations maintained a tegulilir jimel^ng* 
df courtesy, took care to miss no.occasi^ ofim^ * 
doiance or congratulation, and sent, prescf^m/!!^ 
stated times, but had Ui . their heSSts 
.esteem for one anothW.... The 
upetfithc squ|W 
jS landman, who haj^jliv^ 

^aic:hour,wtob^,|UwsjS:ii^i^^ 

•and ndi;„8|^;S^ 



I»4 






euitivat^ iky9§^ trilib ilim of biiinM 
li^ OAd ^ bif 

igiioiriH^ pt aU 04^11^ f ^ 

; wto !i 0 tonld ^uHdo 1^' td'gp 
always el|>o«ed 'hliai!^ Itbe 
oaidji^ biiAiiio look for 

.^t^nnii^^^reTiiilcd'upon hjim;_,io, lelip^ at 
’ that ha> \imPf ti^:^]j^tle<* 

''ihiott' h^ a sat . ' '' '' '>< ' ,' 

' ' irhe old gontlewonla 9 hemlf wjsor 

thaii bot^ fiir i^e lived, W^hviid ^ y^t hvit i 
: maid^aiidii^tjto h^ ihoiief^^ 
indeed «d0ioi;(^tly i^ogal $ hut the 
,. jddt life withoifc do^ aud hoi^ #d the ii^or 
never aufer^ the daf to Xut OfVi^ a howl 
ofpu3!icli»tb which, ^ 

chpiee of ids Goin^y, evei^ man wee weioome 
t^t eoidd rohrout a cattfhw 01 ^ 

' AU the^ howerer, I ifaii to please ; an ar* 
daons task ; but wUl' ndt youth and ava-' 
^ rice undertaljEe? ;; f \Bnt untasistiiig sii^^le- 
" ness of temiMsr, imd}^ uj^ftiahle wish I6>r Hedi- 
es; I was ahthi- 

tiou pf my pa*m^ and as^sted oeoaeid^f hy 
their instritctions. What these advantagesjeh* 
aided me to,perd>rm| Shall ho told in Che neat 
lettcrof, j > !, 

Toum, &o, 

CarTAToa* 




No. 1^4; I7d&. 

JIS^ diitf Hrsfs, dt^^rpm. 


,; - jae* idaiOf ' violet yen live, 

; irott'd(i|ef aidogle pim^ 

,. ■'' ,'^Ssiiy»e*er you' mhced to die, 

, ',o;\'^ou^d-bjar|{ahmdeit«e^ef»»y; 


UAlair.. 




Sik»' 

l|fhiGh 
fn^i 



i^y hniljr^ 'aid mattiDaes stijtreat- 
Ofll&iEOfVHh iu^ wfth sd^lei^ ImporymUy, 

dreaded In Ilf !Wiiin at ^ pa snu^ on- 

tipihinmont they ait together, 1 had a 
Mdef :tipk; butj^ie^ 

oareSMSft^^ltbat none ^yid char(^' mo arlth he* 
fleet; 1^4 P^en they were wearied with my 
liaihii^s and hivUUies, I was id^ays dismissed 

lifoi^^Ot be kept at a standi the fears of 
ininpP^^ had prattle wpi soon at an eiidi and 
0^^ qwWtidns Wet« nkpmjrf to wcom- 
vnipid ipe to oOntlniii^^ of hindtte^ It lucidly 
happened thi^ none of mfdfx^ds had J^fh no- 
ttos of book-learning, llie sailof hated to see 
tail hoys shut up in a sohodl, when they might 
x^re properly he seeing the WOrld, and making 
thPr fortuiies ; imtd'was of opinion that, when 
the Bret nUes of ktJ^iiotio were known, ail 
that was necessary to make a man complete 
might Ve learned on ship-hoard. The si^aire 
only insisted that ao xnut^ schOlarshli) was in- 
dbipeijpahly necessai^ as mi^i ^nlhr ability to 
dradr alham and ret^ the court-hands ; and the 
old chambermaid declared loudly her contempt 
of hooks, and her opinion that they only took 
the head of the main ehanee. 

Tonnite, as well as weoou1d« aU their sys- 
tems, 1 was bred at home* Bach was taught 
that 1 followed tda dlreotions, and 1 
gained likewise, as my mother ohsei'V’ed, this 
adranti^ Hum I was ai*»^ In the way; for 
ohe had, known wiany BirOm^ children sent to 
4kdio^mria}a!^^ fesgotten. 

As I gra*'^ ^ trusted to my own dis- 
orettoa; f whs' oAed dospati^ed upon various 
to hiy relations, with directions 
Brnn idf pais^ how^to ingratiate myself, and 
dri^ pvi^y epih||eatocs; 

I' Wasi my Infimcy, considered by the 
saikk ae a prsinising genius, because I Ufced 
jpiineh hettpr than wine; and! iiWk care to im* 
prepossession hy Chfi^ifned ioguirlei 
pkpn W art «»f navigatloxs, j&e degrise of heat 
lindfceti in dhfermit chmaP^ W proflts of 
the dangers of riiipwireok. 1 admired 
the courlge,^ |ke Wpmm, aiiAgahied Ids heart 

of his adren* 

thp»^''at|i^¥4%ht;'pf his; foreign ,euriOiithM; 1 
of dose attention 
i^it at 
to 



^ thehrl^^to 
lxi;Wlityno 
the 

dt^ldventnre, 

I W yeWel 




No. THBkRAMJBLER. 


. 'I>e I wM ^ible to, lijr^ 

IH»q‘Sii|r* for , I it pleiio^'t onou^fh 

to kiU this ijame ^o4 it* $ohie ^t«;'of 

boo4,:koivev6r, tke Sf liie 

to by whlil&i thbugb mloehiof 

w«s pi^dueedf the pwrity of my tl^sughts, yim 
vitiated, and tho revorenoe |br truth gr|idual|^, 
deetroyed. J eoinetim^ pulNhaaed tishi a^d pre- 
tended to have caught ; 1 hired' the coiin- 
trymen to shoijv me partritl^es, ai^d theii 
my uiicie iatelligeufie of their haunt ; 1 W^ood 
the Beats of at night, and dljseoyered^ wem^ 
in the ntprctlng lyith a sagacity that i^s^ iihe 
wonder i^id env^ pf old sportsmen. One only 
ohHructipn to thp ^vanGOiii|^ of my reputation 
1 could never fajiy i||gmoum ; I was natoridly 
a cowar4» and was t^refore always left shames 
fully hidiihd, when there was a necesdty to leap 
a hedgSi to swim a river, or ibrce the h«r^ to 
their utmost speed ; but as these exigencies did 
not fi^quently happen, 1 maintained my honour 
with sufficient soceeas, and was never left ouiof 
a hunting party. ^ 

The old chambermaid was not so certainly, 
nor so easily pleased, for she had no predomi- 
nant passion but avarice, and was therefore cold 
and inaccessible. She had no conceptioi;! of any 
virtue in a young man but that of saving his 
money. When she heard of my es^piidts hi the 
field, she would shake her head, inq^lio how 
much I should be the ^her for all my perform- 
ances, and lament that such sums should hm 
spent upon dogs and horses; If the saUnr told 
her of inelinati^ ;to travel, she W!|!i sure 
there w^ ho ^a(^^^;£ngland, and umld not 
imagine why any nian that can Hye in his own 
country should leave itr This sulleh and frigid 
being 1 found ipeans^' however, to propitiate by 
frequent commendations 0^ frugality, . ami (elv 
pctual care to avoid expense, ^ 

hVom the sailor was our dmt a>nd most con^ 
siderabie expio^liation lor ^ ,jwas, richer than 
the ebambeno^d, and older than the squire, ^e 
was so anieward bashful among wome^ 
that we ooiicliidad }ii|m secure from matrimony | 
and the imiey fondness wl^ which he^ii^d to 
wehTome me. to his hai||ise> .Utode us Im^lhe that 
he would look ontfdrjnq ether heir,iiuid thd^we 
hod notjang <(p do hot wait, ppitlei^^^y^ lbir hjN» 
death* But in the midst of hpr tPmtoph,„my 
uncle fluted us orm morning vidia n cry , ojf 
tran9pfd% and, doping his .JbandS^iii^ mf 

shoulder, told me, I happy fdjjdw'^ 
a fidend Ukeliim In yforld, ^ 

dt me out llsr a voyiga with l|a- 

quainmtieee* >' '1 

father toW paA mf Ooh^ftn^ 

not fittedltp ,ii«avii^d;w 

into toais, dried 

if ahe^ Ipst me* . 'hbd ^0 '.atilr 

lor .wholly imni^p^N of 
stoiiii^''4nd,' without -Wgard to\«#tv^ 


fUents, jiersist^ in hie resolution to make mo 
a man.' ^ ^ ■ v ' ^ ■ 

We werophlit^'to imply in appeaihncc, and 
prepa^tlons were made. I took’ 

leave' df<!my Irienda with great al^ify, prd- 
cfidm^ the benedoento of my. uncle with the 
highest strains of gratitude, and rejdleed at the 
oppertip^ty now, put into my hittids of gratify- 
ing toy j^int of knoUrl^go. , But u, Week ho< 
fore the appointed for my djtparture ftdl 
sick by ihy mother's direction, , and refused aU 
ft»0d but what she, privately brought me ; wKeif- 
ever my unok vhiited me 1 was lethargic or deli- 
ripna, but took care in.my raving fits to talk in- 
omtantly Of travdl and merchandise. The room 
was kept dork; the table was filled with vials, 
and gidypotB; lny mother was with difficulty 
persi^ed not to endanger her life with noctur- 
nal attendance ; my father lamented the loss of 
the profits of the voyages; and such superfluity 
of artifices was employed, as perhaps might have 
d^overed theoheat to aman of penetration. But 
the sailog, unacquainted with subtilties and stra- 
tagems, was easily deludCdl; andastheship could 
not iday for my recovery^ sold the cargo, and 
left me to re-eStabllsk my health at leisure. 

1 was sent to regain my' flesh in a purer air, lest 
it should appear never to have been wasted, and 
in two months returned to deplore my disap- 
pointment. My uncle pitied my dejection, and 
bid me prepare myself against next year, for no 
land-lubber should touch his money. 

A mprieve however was obtained, and per- 
haps some new stratagem might have Succeeded 
another' spring'! <hui my ^nde unh^^ly made 
amotoas advances to my mother's maid ; who, 
to promote BO advwatageous a match, discovered 
the secret .with which only she had been en- 
trusted. Be stormed^ and raved, and declaring 
that he woifid have heirs of his own, and not 
give his substance to cheats and cowards, inan*ied 
the giH in two .days; and has now ibunchiidren. 

Co^S^to^'k is always scorned, and deceit uni- 
vemklly dettotodv I found my friends, if not 
wholly alienated, at least cooled in thdr affec- 
t$oii ; the squire, though, he dM not wholly , dis- 
card inO» was less fond, and often inquired when 
k Wdnld go; to sea. 1 was obliged to bear liis In 
sldN ko^^ endeavootod to' rekindle his kindness 
jbyiwiddidty and rmpect ; hut ail my cai'e was, 
he died, without a wilh and the estate de- 
vedydd to the legal heir. 

thus has the foUy of t^y p^nts condemned 
ine to spond in . flattery and ottSndmioo ihoee 
years in which I might ^e been qualified to 
: place myself above hb^.or fear* am arrived 
ak manhood' without any art or ’^ifmetous 

sentiment; and, if ths old Wpman ehouid likis** 
Wise at hwt deceive mte^ anald d^iger at W 
beggar and IgnoranoO. /'?..!>'■ 

‘ /'■ ''l.ato* Ac. 
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* 

wn UU repeHMUt 
in tmitia vfrgMi 

nw Mini ipknM fir rhtgufg mrsu , 
pampMiHiiiiH vWm mfrmtlaHo*, 
fiSmiiftinttftthlurM a gitkiM S$k 

r tkipnimt rukru terufatwr In «4fO. 

qL4Ul»iNV». 

Obteiii*o^ wifidnki^ and dwrl;* tti« magaat Iicc, 

Nttf itiii«a ^ Boaiiali of avaiUDioivi eyti. 

Nor hin4i ^ me tpaxIlM tu tb« lialr» 

Nor duttidoa fbe fte%t, oof 4fdkM the fair. 

Bhtedareli iU wdoAure hf th^ diuhy atonoi 
And owtt ell iMdd d^the vnhe oul^oi^ 

BMh Brace old»li«ii» haoh oriieiiioaC of etate* 

VM MU the to* or ^ligoShes the gteat^ 

TO THE BAMBLEE. 

dihf 

TiMoM you liaye seldom dlgraesed Mm moral 
fuldeotti I auj^NMie TOtt are not so Hgf^roqa or 
eynloal as to deny the yalne or useAyoese of 
natural phihMqjl^y ; or if ham lived in this age 
Of Ingniry and ea^rlmenl* without any atton- 
isUna to the wonders every day yroduoed by the 
yokers of magnotlam and lh« wheels of electri* 
dty. At leasii 1 may he allowed to hope that, 
sinec nothing is more oor^trary to moral excels 
Unoe than envy, you will not refuse to promote 
the happinees ii others, merdy hecam you 
tmmot pOitalBi; of their enjoyments* 

In eonddemes tharefore, that your ignorance 
IM not made you an enemy to knowledge, 1 
oA^ you the honour of introducing to the i^ee 
#f the pnhUc nU adept* who, having long W 
hpured M tim benadt manhind, to not wiU 


out the toil of thinking; but having been shat- 
tered by some violent experiments, and con** 
strained to eonfiiie myself to my books, I passed 
eix and thirty ymra in searching the treasures 
of anaieiii wiedom, hut am at last amply i etom* 
pensed for all my perseveranee. 

Ilia ooriosity of the present race of philoso- 
phers, having been long exert jjeed upon electii- 
etty, has been lately transfoimed to magnetism ; 
the qualities of the loadstone have been investi- 
gated, If not with much advantage, yet m ith 
great applause; and aa the highest piaise of art 
to to imitate nature, I hope no man will think 
the makers of artiiltial magnets celebrated or 
reverenced above ihdr deserts. 

I have for some we cn^o>ed myself in the 
tame practice, but vlth deepet knowledge and 
more extensive views. While my contempor- 
arici were touching needles and laising weights, 
or busying themselvea with inclination and 
variation, 1 have been examining those quali- 
ties of magnetism which may be applied to tbe 
acoomihodation and happiness of common life. 
I have left to inierlor underSAandings the care 
of oonduotlng the sailor through the hazards of 
the ocean, and reserved to myself the more 
difficalt and illustrious province of preserving 
the connubial compact from violation, and set- 
ting mankind free for ever Aom the danger of 
soppositiuouB children, and the torments of 
fruitless Vigilance and anxious suspicion. 

To defraud any man of bis due praise to on* 
worthy of a philiNmpher $ I shall therefore open- 
ly eopfevi, that 1 owe the first hint of this 
ineetimable secret to the ri^bi Abraham Ben 
ICannase, who, in his treatise of precious stones, 
Ima left this acoonnt of the magnet The 


Bug, likff tee many of his pimdeeeasam, to edn-* calamiea, or loadstone that attracts iron, pm- 
eeui hto sderefs in the grave* duols many bad fimtasies m man* Women fly 

Many have signalized themielTet by meltiug fimm thto stone* If therefoie any husband be 
Mir eelMe in t^dibtos, t wav bem to no Ibr* dis||k>^be4 with jealousy, and fear lest his wife 
pmeh qad therslbre ]bad only my mMd and my convemes with other mm, let him lay this stone 
body to derefie to knoietedge* M the gratitude upon her while she to asleep. If she be pure, 
of posterity OKU atteet that neiftiisr mind nor dbe wili, when she wakes, clasp her husband 
body has heon epgiodv J have sat whole weeks fondly ho her arms; but if she be guilty, she 
without ideep bf M aide of an athanor, to wlU fiillll out bed, and run away." 
watch MmovemOntof Ihavs made ll^lien I fliet read this wonderful passage, I 

the dmt MoHiateiig Ito nmlM dl'Ttlig^engtiies oodld not easily oonoeive why it had remained 
Of new eastotroeiloB; X have fiOton eleven times hitherto unregarded in such a zealous competU 
spcechlme loader liba ihoek td'oJeeWdidty} I have tion Ibr magical Jhme. It would surely be 
twice dislbimtod ni^uat to suspect that any of the candidates are 

myskuBinaptoQdttgeodfit*/^ atrengew to the name or works of rabbi Abra- 

daagcmdmy Ufcbyaimmh^ ds.tio hum, or to Conclude, from a late edict of tbe 

siehofblooj^ { , Eoyul Society In jf^vour of the English Ian- 

ported of mk otudlsh I Oxertsd dUAgOF that philosophy and literature are no 
*'15**^®** *V'***' *«»** to »et te eotieMBt. Ytt, hw iloaM • 
i** '*?? '•wW Jwii,*. A** Am. quaUi;, W wwW «•*«• wmiinitivttM, Itoi fcy 

with- llM «hHttrtty ot Um temtuff* In whtoh It wm 
W hynnlhotmtnaodtlunlMnntMi 
,*14 OB rv«r, tide Ibr fcaq^ «wr» 
eaMrton nor expenw could oeonre 
Mecmhig magnet? er, Whv are so nmdP wlt- 


ts, which no 
frmr the all- 


is srtd hat Ikn^mUrn enoetodged iathO 
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iiMsei «iaA ^ many art{fic(»«! ppttc-^ 

ilseO, to df^vovor what ao ea«y an ojtperimeiit 
would io^'aUihly’ Tovoai ^ 

FiSU of thia petpjlfe^ijr, 1 read ^0 (laOf of 
Aht’aham to a ftiohd, ^ho advisod ma hot to ejc- 
poae my hfo hy a inddlgonoe of tho love of 
&me ; he warned me, by the fhte of Orpheus, 
that knowledge or genius could giro no |»rot«e- 
tion to the invader of femule prerogdtivei ; 
assured me that neither the armour of Achilles, 
nor the antidotes of Mithridates, would be able 
to preserve me , and counselled me, If I tould 
not live without rSnolvn, to attempt the arguisi- 
tion of universal empire, in which the honour 
would perhaps be c<|ual, and the daUgCf cer- 
tainly be lees. 

I, a solitary student, pretend not to much 
knowledge of the world, but am unwilling to 
think it so generally corrupt, as that a scheme 
foi the detection of inconllneiioe Should bHng 
any danger upon Its inventor. My fMend has 
indeed told me that all the women wiU^he mf 
enemies, and d|||L however 1 flatter myself 
with hopes jiPR'eiice from the meD| I shall 
certainly find myself deserted id the hour of 
danger. Of the }Oung men, said he, some will^ 
be i^xaid oi sharing the disgrace of their mo- 
thers, and some the danger of their mistresses , 
of th<wc who are married, pprt are already Con- 
vinced of the falsehood of their wives, and part 
shut their eyes to a\oid conviction; few ever 
sought for virtue In marriege, and therefore few 
wlfl try whether they have found it. Almoet 
every man Is cardeee or timorous; and to 
trust is easier and safer thap to saamine. 

These observations dlscoiiraged me, till X be- 
gan to consider what reception 1 eras Vhcly to 
fliid among the ladies, whom t have re\if,wed 
under the three classee of maldi> wives and 
widows, and caimot but hope tl>at t may ol^tain 
some Lountenance among them» The singld 
ladies I suppose universally ready to patron^ 
tny method, by which eonnubl^ Wldto4oto» 
may be detected, since no veoman marries Urith 
a previous design to he unfaithful to her hus^ 
hand. And, to keep themto^y In my cense, 
X promise never to sell one 4^ my magnets to a 
man who steals a glfl from achoot, toarrles a 
woman forty years yuungfr than hhnaelf, or 
employs the authority of panmia to ohcain a 
wife without hpr own^Mmsant. 

Among the mantod ladies, notwlthstandlpg; 
the Insinuationa of alandar, I yetlUtolvo to ot- 
Ueveihat thegreiieti pat^ are my add 
am at loam mvltoMNh 

test, and appear wHlm^giply by Ihdr 

mirit tltodsd<d«ti«y hf amir nitxnlipi, amCtom 
their emanlaa vrW shrink and ^[|aake at the 
aigiit Ojfa magnet, to ^ Scythia fled 

from ^ 

The iddawv irW ba oonftderated In my 
thtomr liy their curtoelty, Ifimt by tWr virmoj 


tor it may be obeerred, that vrotuto tvho have 
outlived their husbands always think themoSlVea 
entitled to tuperiutend the condUbt Of youdg 
wives ; and as they are themselves in no dat^tor 
from this magnetic tolal, y ifratt snpeet theto 
to be eminently and umudmously ncnlous to lU- 
commending it. 

With these hopes I shell, In a short time, oltot 
to sale magneto armed with a partkular metsUie 
composition which concentrates their virtue, and 
dets^nes their agency* It la known that the 
cificacy of the magust to comutou optoaiions de. 
pends much upon its armature ; and It cauhot 
be imagined that a stone, naked, or cased only in 
the common manner, will dis^vsr the virtues 
ascribed to St by rabbi Abraham. The secret 
of this, metal 1 shall carefully conceal, and 
therefore am not afraid of imiiatora, nor shall 
trouble the ofrices with siflicltation for a patent. 

1 shall sell them of diifrrent siaes, and the 
various degrees of strength. I have some of a 
bulk proper to be hung at the bed's head, aS 
tcartoioirrs, and some so toiull that they may be 
easily concealed^ Seme % Itave ground into 
oval totms to to hung at watches; and somje, 
tot the curious,* 1 have set iu vveddiug-rings, 
that ladies may never want an attestation of 
their innocence* Some X can produce so slug- 
gish and ihert, that they wiU not act before tha 
third failure, aud others so vigorous and anl« 
mated, that they exert their influence against 
unlawful wishes, If they have been willingly 
and deliberately Indulged. As it Is my practice 
honestly to teU my customers the properties of 
my magnets, I can Judge, by their choice, of 
the delicacy of their segments* Many have 
been contented to spare cost by purrWing only 
the lowest degree of sflicacy, and all have stai'ted 
With terror ^m those wlilch operate upon the 
thoughts. One young lady only fitted on a 
iXng of ^atroiigsSt energy, and declared that 
She scorniS to asparate her wishes from her 
acta, or alfovb hprssif to thiuk what she was 
furUddeu to practise. 

I am, &c* 

Haauxxxcvs. 

Ko. 800,} SaVOanaY, Fib. 45, im 

iVsmopStif, OMdiSit fut loitoitoator osikf# 

A dtoscs. gud P*90 OSftsf, «uk edUAitmtA 
ivtow/fr ci.^»citorstoii 
ifgfor Mb$bAtur aoHtmdi glWtO.- sotttk 

sir coacr cltdllter. Bsc/ocr, e» 
gb to, m mm mUt» dtoer Mt, jawpcf ontefr. 

Noroanexpeobi (ito vffrs so mtoh a sott 
Who has the fliasW bb Uvei m Su4hr|i>tt) 

What Ssneea, what ffso.used to seaui 
To raise or to sapptot a ftoldtmnEtond* 

Those godlike meU, to wtoUhig vlttoohlai^ 

Bouaty web placed prefisnF'd,«nd ^ de#igu<su 

X m 
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To full ^olr dtlna, all that of jpnwr 

V/Mdi ttijrn«t llio Jbiam« ul an«l foolo alooo 
^dor«. 

W hoi) :yQur poor ohoot is cou4omn*d tf atteud, 

'fiji 1^1 ifo Hceivo him is a Irlead : 

IhucoUd to tht^, and Hku no asXno more 

Uich to your miff to all hosido he poor. vowlvs. 

t TO ttijs UAMBLKR. 

MlU UAMBlFn> 

StfOH is tUo tondornosf or infirmity of m&ny 
minds, that, irhoti any aflltelion opprosboa them, 
they have immediate recourse to lamentation 
and complaint, trhich, thopiKh it can only be al- 
lowed reaaouable when evUa admit of remedy* 
and then only when addressed to thoeo from 
whom the remedy ii ei^pected, yet soepLe even 
In bopelens and incurable dlstiesaes to be natural, 
since those by whom it is not indulged, imagine 
that tliey give a proof of extiroordinary fortitude 
by suppressing it. 

1 am one of those who, with the Saneho of 
Cervantes, leave to higher characters t^e meiit 
of sufTering in sUeme, and give vent without 
scruple to any sorrow that swells in my heart. 
It is therefore to me a severe aggravation of a 
calamity, when it is such as m the common 
opinion will not justify the accrblt} of exclama- 
tion, or snppoit the M)icnini(> of vocal grief. 
Yet many pains are imldent to a man of deli- 
laty, wh!< h the nnieOling woild cunnot he piT- 
miaded to pity^ and which, vihen thej are 
separated from theii pf*< uhar olid personal dr- 
oumstanees, a ill never be considered as impor- 
tant enough to claim attention, or desei^ve re- 
dress. 

Of tilts kind will appear, to gross and vulgar 
apiirchensious, the miseries which X endured in 
a tnorniug visit to Prospero, a mon lately raisei! 
to wealth by a lucky project, and too much in- 
toxicated by sudden devation, or too little pol- 
ished by thought and conversation, tb enjoy his 
pi event fortuiie with eli^Fance and decency. 

We set out in the world togeiWr , and fbr a 
long time mutually assis^d each other in our 
eidgeiiices, as either happened to have money or 
infinenee beyond his immedliite necessities. You 
know that nothing generidly ctidears men so 
much ss participation of dangers and misfim- 
tunes i 1 therefore always Considered Prospero 
as united with me in the strohgest league of 
kindness, and imagined that onr fiiendshlp was 
only to be broken Yvy the hand of deajtfv 1 felt 
at his sudden shoot of anecem an ho«^t mid dls- 
intercstdi joy * but, as f want no part of his 
svi>erfiaities, am not wilting to descend from 
thn* cHUMlity in which We hitherto have lived. 

Out intimacy was regaided by me as a die- ' 
peusatlon fiom eeiamoniaX visits ; and U was so i 
hifig before I ttvy him at hiv new house, tiut he ’ 
fsuttyeomvUjoed of my neitlwt, and oidigedme 
to come on a day appolnteii. I hepi my promise | 


I but found that the impatience of my friend amse 
not from an) desite to counnuiiicate bis Iiapph 
nC'tR, hut to enjoy his supeiierity. 

When I fold my name at the door, the foot- 
man went to If his master was nt home, and, 
by the tardiness of his return, gave me reason ts 
suspect that tiuiu was taken to deliberate. 11 
then informed me that I’rospero desired my 
company, and allowed the staircase carefuil) se- 
cured by mats fmn the pollution of iny feet. 
The best apartments wei*e ostentatiously set 
open, that 1 might have a distant slew ol the 
magnificence which J was not permit led to ap- 
proach; and my old friend, receising iu« svith 
all the insolenee of condescension at the top of 
the stairs, roriduoted me to a b.u k room, where 
lie told me he alw<i}S breakfided when he had 
not gioat company. 

On the floor where we vat, lay a ( hi pet cover- 
ed with a cloth, of whit h Piospcro oidcrtd his 
SI rvant to lift up a i orncr, that i might eoiiteiu- 
plate the hiightness of tlis colotiis, and the ele- 
ganic Of the textui'e, and as||||Cd me nhethci 1 
had ever seen anj thing so fii^ti|||bie. 1 did not 
gratify his folly n ith any outeiW of edmlrntioii, 
but coldly h<ul6 the footman let down the cloth. 

We then sat down, and I began to hope that 
piide WAS glutted with persecution, win ii Pio''- 
ptro desired that I would gi\e the rci vant base 
to adjust the covei of my i hair, hn h wav slip- 
ped a little iisidi, to show thedaniaA, he in- 
formed me that he had bespoke mdiiMiiy chairs 
foi common use, but had been disappointed by 
his tiadesman. I put the ch or aside with my 
foot, and drc>w another so hustil), that I was 
entreated not toiumple the cuipet* 

Breakfast was at last set ; and as 1 was not 
willing to indulge the ptvvishtiess that began to 
seizt me, 1 commended the tea, Pj'os[>ero then 
told me, that another lime I should taste his finest 
sort, but that he had only a veiy small cpiantity 
remaining, and reset \ed it for those whom ho 
thought himself obliged to treat with paitlculai 
respect , 

While we were conversing upon such subjects, 
as imagination happened to suggest, he froctuent- 
ly cligtebsed in directions to the servant that 
walleti, or made a slight inquiry after the jewel- 
ler or silversmith ; and once, as I was pursuing 
an aigument with Rome degree of earnestness, he 
started from his posture of attention, and order- 
ed tbit if lord I^fty called on him that mont- 
ing, he should be show n into the best paidour. 

My patience was yet not wholly subdued. 1 
W'OH willing to promote his satisfaction, and 
therefore obscrvecl that the figures on the china 
were eminently pretty. Frospero had now an 
opiwrtiuiity of calling for his Dresden china, 
which, hays he, 1 always associate with my 
chased (ea-kcttle. The cups wore brought; I 
one e revolved not to have looked upon ^hcuh, but 
my curiosity pi ev ailed. W*beu 1 had examinial 
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them B little^ IVospero desired me to set them 
down, for they who were acnistomed only to 
common dishee seldom handled ehiua ^th much 
care. Vou will, 1 hope, commend my philuso* 
phy, when 1 tell yon that I did not dohU his 
baubles to the ground. 

lie was now so much elevated with his own 
greatness, that he thought some humility neces- 
sary to avert the glatire of envy j and therefore 
tuJd me, with an air of soft composure, that I 
was notio estimate life by external appearance, 
that all these shining acquisitions had added 
little to his happinebs, that he still remembered 
with pleasure the days in which he and I were 
upon the lex el, and had often, in the moment of 
reflection, l>een doublfiil, whether he should lose 
much by changing his condition for mine. 

I begun now to be afraid lest his pride should, 
by »leuce and submissicn, be emboldened to in- 
sults that could not easily he liorne, aiul there- 
fore coolly considered how I should repress it 
xvitboiit such bitterness of reproof as I was jet 
unxvilling to use* But he inteiTiipted my me- 
ditation, by asking leave to be dressed, and told 
me, that he bad promised to attend some lariics 
in the park, and, if 1 was going the aanie xx*ay,o| 
pould take me in his chariot. 1 had no hi clina- 
1i«m to any other favours, and therefore loft 
him without any intention of seeing him again, 
unless some inisfiiiune should restore hisnndcr- 
standuig. 

I am, &c. 

Asrnn. 

Ihough 1 am not wholly insensible of the pro- 
xocutioiis which my coitespondent has receivisl, 

I cannot altogether commend the keenness of 
his resentment, nor encourage him to persist in 
his resolution of breaking off nil commerce )v]th 
Ills old ac(|uaiuttuice. One of the golden pro- 
oepts of Pythagoras directs, that a frimd 
fwt be haJi d for htile fouUsi and simly Ue, upon 
svhoiii nothing worse can bo charged, than that 
he mats his stairs, and covers his carpet, and bets 
out his finery to show liefore those whom he 
does not admit to tise it, huA yet committed no- 
thing that should exclude him from common 
degrees of kinduoss. Such improprieties often 
proceed rather from stupidity than malice. 
Those who thus shine only to dazisle, are influ- 
enced merely by custom and example, and nei- 
ther examine, nor are qutUifled to examine, the 
motives of their own practice, of to' state the 
nice limits between elegance and ostentation. 
I'hey are often innocent of the pain which their 
vanity produces, and insult others when they 
have no worse puriHiso tlian to please themselves. 

lie that tmi niiicli refines his dallcaM will 
ways endanger \m quiet. Of those xvlili whom 
nature and virtue oblige ns to couversc, some 
are IgnoiiiUt of the iirts of plciising, and otfend 
when they design to corchs; some ate negligent, 
and gratify themsehes xviihout regmd t<i the 


quiet of another ; some perhaps are malicious 
and feel no greater satisfaction in prosperity than 
that of raising envy and ti*amp]iug Inferhirity. 
But whatever be the motive of insult, it is al- 
ways best t<» overlook it j for folly scarcely can 
deserve resentment, and malice is pimished by 
neglect.* 

No. HiOl.'l Tuesday, Fes* 18 , ITliS* 

-‘Sauctut haberlt 

Pramisil^m tenai Ja^tls dtettsgue mereriif 

Agnosco pf0cir€m» tvt, 

Coavinoo tbo woild that >ouVe devout and true ; 

Be just iu all you say, and all you do ; 

Wliattrer be your birth, you're sure to be 

A peefl of the tost magouiide to me. stlpnlt. 

Box'-le has observed, that the excellency of ma- 
nufactures And the facility of labour would be 
much promoted, if the various expedients aud 
contrivances whii^h lie conccnled in private hands, 
were by reciprocal communicAtious made gene- 
rally known ; for there aie lew operations that 
are not performed by one or other with some pe- 
ciiliur advantagi^s, which, though singly of lltllo 
imp<n*tan(e, would by conjunction and roncuiv 
rence, open new inlets to knowledge, aud give 
new powers to diligence. 

There are, iu like manner, several nioistl ex- 
cellences distributed among the ditferent classes 
of a community. It was said by Cujacius, that 
he never read more than one book by which he 
w^as not instructed; and he that shall inquire 
after virtue with ardour and attention will sel- 
dom find a man by whose example or sentiments 
he may not be improved. 

Bvery profession has some essential and ap- 
propriate virtue, without which there caii be no 
hope of honour or succcnh, and whi< h, os it is 
more or less cultivated, confer^ within its sjibcro 
of activity different t|^*gre<»8 of merit and repu- 
tation. As the astrologers range the subdivi- 
siema of mankind uudep the planets which they 
suppose to inlluenee their lives, the moralist may 
distribute them according to the virtues whisli 
they necesaoiirily practise, and consider them fts 
distinguished by prudence or fortitude, diligeiuse 
or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence settled 
by time and place, that men may be hegrd 
boasting lu one street of that which they would 
anxiously conceal in another. The grounds of 
acorn and esteem, the topics of praise and satire, 
are varied according to the several virtues or 
vices which the course of lUe has disposed men 
to admire or abhor ; but he who is solicitous for 

* The cbdTACtcr of Prospero, it b> universediy ao* 
knox lodged, xv.H imencU*d for Garrick, who, says 
Mr* BohwcII, '*ucict catuely foifgAve its pottiteo 
xetirc.”-C. 
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tifiiuvvn must nut be limited by 

lutud t*<^iitatlon, but select Jiom every tribe of 
mortalci tbeir iphar^rteristical virtueei* and eon* 
DtcUate 111 himnelf the scattered graces whfrb 
shine singly ifi other men. 

The chief praiw to which a trader aspires U 
that oi^ punctuality, or an exact and rlgaronsob- 
eervanoe of commercial engagements; nor is 
there any vice of wliirh he so much dreads the 
imputation, as of negligence and instability* 
Tills is a quality which the interest of mankind 
reqiMres to he diffused through all the ranks of 
but which many seem to consider as a vn 1 jgf»p 
unu ignoble virtue, below the ambition of great- 
fi('s» or attention of wit, scarcely requisite among 
men of guyety and spirit, and sold at Its highest 
rate when it Is sacrificed to a frolic or a ^st. 

Every man has daily oeoaslun to remark what 
vexations arise from this prhilege of deceiving 
one another. The active and \ ivacious have so 
long disdained the restraints of truth, that pro* 
mises and appointments have lost their cogency, 
and both parties neglect their stipulatiqns, bi** 
cause each concludes that they will be broken by 
the other. 

Nf^llgeooe is fir%t admitted in small affairs, 
and strengthened by ]>etty indulgences. He that 
is not yet hardened by custom, ventures not on 
the violation of im;»ortant engagements, but 
thinks himself bound by his word in cases of 
pi'operty or danger, tliough be allows himself to 
foiget at what lims be is to meet Udies in the 
park, or at what tavern his fi tends are expecting 
Him. 

This lagity of honour would be more tolerable, 
ifit could be les^ined to the play*house, the 
balA*rooiA, or the card*table^ yet e\en there it 
is sufiicieutly troublesonie, and darkens those 
moments, with expectation, suspense, and re* 
sentment, which are set aside tor pleasure, and 
from which we naturally boiie for unmingled 
enjoyment and total relaxation. But he that 
suffers the blightCjit t^rearff in hlf morality can 
seldom tell what aboR outer it» or how wide it 
•hall he mad« ; whOn a is open, iho in* 

flux of corruption Is every momi*nt weaiing 
down opposition, and by slow degrees deluges the 
heait* 

Aliger entered the world a youth of lively 
imagination, extensive views, and untainted 
piiriuplea His curioetty incited blUl to range 
bom place to place, and try all ti|ie varletlt^ of 
convcnsition , his ei^aiioo of addlM and ferfi* 
iity o( idqas gained him Aleiido wluirever he ap* 
or at lea^t he %md geuet«l 
i> » of i-ect pfioii always shown to a yotiiag man 
whose birth and fortunq give him a claim to no- 
tice, and Who has neither by vice or folly de* 
•»U;oyvd his pn> lieges, AUgrr was pleased With 
thisgeiwrai smile of mankiud, athi was Indus.* 
Wous to pi eHei%e it by compKance and oeSiolous* 
I asm, bill iHd not suffer his desire of pi» ostng to 


vitiate his integrity. It svas bib established max- 
im, that a promUe is never to be bioken ; nor 
was it without long reluctance that be once suf- 
fered himself to be drawn away from a festal 
engagement by the importunity of anotlie; com- 
pany. 

He spent the evening, as Is usual, in the rii- 
dimeptsof vi<e, in perturbation and imperfect 
enjoyment, and met his disgppointed friends in 
the morning with oonfusioo and excuses. His 
companions, not aceustpined to such scrupulous 
anxiety, laughed at his uneasiue^A, eompoiuidi d 
the offeac* for a bottle, ga\e him courage to 
break his word again, end again levied the i>co* 
alty. He ventured the same exjwriment upon 
another society, and iound them equally ready 
to consider it as a venial fault, alwa>s incident 
to a mau of qnii kuess aud gayety ; till, by de- 
grees, be began to think hiuiseli at liberty to tol* 
low the last invitation, and was no longer 
shocked at the turpitude of falsehood. Ho made 
uo difiiculty to promise his presence at distant 
places ;*and, if listlessness hapx>ened to cieeji 
upon him, would sit at home with great tiuu- 
quilliiy, and has oflen sunk to sleep in a ibair, 
while he held ten tables In contunial expecta- 
tions of his entrance. 

It was so pleasant to live in perpetual \ acancy, 
that he soon dismissed his attention as a use- 
less incumbrance, and ivsigned himself io caie- 
lessness aud dissipation, without anyregaid to 
the future or the past, or any other motive of 
motion than the impulse of a sudden desire, or 
the attraction ot immediate pleasure. The ab- 
sent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes 
or fears felt by others had no influence upon bis 
conduct. He was in speculation completely 
Just, but never kept hie promise to a creditor ; 
he Vae benevolent, but always deceived those 
friends whom he undertook to |)atroiii/e or as- 
sist ; be was prudent, but suffered his aifairs to 
be embarrassed ffir want of regulating his oc- 
cuoiits at stated times. He courted a young 
lady, and, wluin the settlements weie drawn, 
took a ramble into the conntr> on the day ap- 
pointed to sign them* He resolved to travd, 
and sent his i bests on ship-board, but delayed to 
follow them till he lost his passage. He was 
summoned as an evidence In a cause of great im- 
portauce, and loitered on the way till the trinl 
was paot* It is said that when he had, with 
great expense, formed an interest in a bmrongh, 
his opponent contrived, by some agents who 
knew his temper, to lure him away on the day 
of dectiou. 

Ilis benevolence draws him into the commis- 
sion of a thousand crimes, which others less kind 
or civil Wtmld escape. Ills courtesy invites ap- 
plication ; his promise produces dependance ; he 
has his pockets filled wSih petitions, wlilcb he 
intends some time to deliver and enfort i, and his 
table i o^ered u ith ieiters ol request, with whlih 
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he purposee liO comply ; hut time imper- 
ceptibly awayi while he ie eM^er idle or busy ; 
hie friends lose their opportunities, and chiurge 
upon him their miscarriages aikd calamil^. 

This character, however cptitempUhle^ is .not 
peculiar to Aliger. They whose activity of 
imagination is often shifting the scenes of estpec- 
tation, are frequently subject to such sallies of 
caprice as make all their actions fortuitous, de- 
stroy the value of their friendship, obsti'uct the 
efficacy of their virtues, and set them below the 
meanest of those tkalpersist in their resolutions, 
execute what they design, and perform what 
they have promised. ' 
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Ilf*; itvmm ShXof i Myw tifAyfuttm, 

K«1 WMitrdM airfiti 

'O pttT^ian itfAtran ^ 

"AiTArT* r AfMAjfe, 

CALLlMiScHUS. 

From no nffiiction in the poor exempt i 
He thiniks eecb eye surveys him with contempt i 
tlnmiinly povert, subdues the heart, ‘ 

tlliuikurei each wound, and sharpens every dart. 

r, L.VW1S. 

Ahokc those who have endeavoured to promote 
learning, and rectify judgment, it has been long 
cust(jinary to complattt of the abuse of words, 
which are often admitted to signify things so 
different, that, instead of assisting the under- 
standing as vehicles of knowledge^ they produce 
error, dissension, and perplexity, because vVhat 
is affirmed in one sense is received in another^ 
ir this ambiguity sometimes embarrasses the 
most solemn coutroversies, and ohneures thi de^ 
monstratioiis of scienoe, it may w^U be expected 
to infest the pompous periods of d^aipnsni, 
whose purpose is often only to amuse with fai- 
lades, and change the colours of truth and falsa- 
bood ; or the musical compositions of poets, 
whose style is professedly figurative, and whose 
art is imagined to consist in distorting words 
from thdr original meaning* 

There are few words of which the reader be- 
Jeves himself better to know the Impo^ thap of 
pmvrly ; yet, whoever studies either the poefe.or 
philosophers, will find such an acconnb of the 
condition expri»sed by that fern as hfe experi«> 
ence or observation wlH not easily discovar to-be 
true* Instead of the meanness, distrenif com- 
plaint, anxiety, and dependence, wh|eh have 

» rto been combined in his ideas of poverty, 
ill read of content, innocence, and cheerful- 
ness, of health and safety, tranquiUity, and free- 
dom I of pleasures not known but to men unen- 
oumbered with possessions; and of sleep that 
sheds his hOlsamip anodynes only on ilic cottage. 
Such are the blessings lo be obtained by the re- 


sigifutiofi of riches, that kii^ might d^cend 
from thoir thfiones, and generals i^tire feom' si, 

triumph, ronly to slumber, undisturbed hi the 

elysinm of poyerty. 

If these apthors do not deceive us, nothing can, 
be more ahss^ than that .pqpetual contest for 
wealth which, keeps the world ip commotion ; 
nor any ccmiplaints more ju$4y censured than 
those which proceed fnna want of the gifts of 
fortune, which we are taught by the great mas- 
ters of moral wisdom to consider as golden shac- 
kles, by which the wearer is at once disable, 
and adorned ; as luscious poisons, which may for 
a time please the palate, hut soon betray their 
malignity by languor and by pain. 

|t Is tbo great privilege of poverty to he happy 
uuenvied, to be healthful without physic, and 
secitre Without a guard ; to obtain from the 
bounty of nature what the great and wealtliy 
are compelled to procure by the help of artists 
and attendants, of fiatferers and spies. 

But it will he foundi, upon a nearer view, that 
they who extol the happiness of poverty, do not 
mean tlie some state with those who deplore its 
miseries. Poets have their imaginations filled 
with ideiM of magnificence; and being accus- 
tomed to contemplate the downfell of empii-es, 
or to contrive forms of lamentations for ino- 
narehs in distress, rank all the dieses of man- 
kind in a state of poverty who ma^ no ap- 
proaches to the dignity of crowns. To be poor 
in the epic language is only not to t^mand the 
wealth of nations, nor to have fleets and armjies 
in pay. 

Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impro- 
pnety of style, lie tluit wishes to become a 
philosopher at a cheap rate, easily gratifies his 
ambition by submitting to poverty .when he does 
not feel it, qud by boasting his contempt of 
riches when he ba» already more than he en- 
joys. < who show the extent of his 

views, and grandeur of his conceptions, or dis- 
cover his acquaintanoe splendour and mag- 
mficance, ma/talk, like Cowley, of an humble 
station imdqufet obscurity, of the paucity of na- 
^I'o’s wants, and the inconveniences of super- 
^ity^ imd at l*at, like him, limit his desires to 
five hundred pounds a year a fortune, indeed, 
not exuhermit, when we compare it with the 
expanses of pride and luxury, but to which it 
little hecomea a philosoplier to affix the name of 
poverty, slnee no man can, with ^y propriety 
be tMwd poor, who doeq not sec the gieater 
part of nmwkM rkhei tlwm 
As little is ^ie general condltiono| bumanlife 
understood by the panegyrists and hiatprlaiw, 
who amuse us with accquults of the poretftr of 
honons and sages. Eiches ^e of m v^ihiwt 
thoniselves, their use is discoyei^d that 

whidi they procurer They. we not coyemd, Un- 
less by narrow nudwstandihgs, which confbuud 
[ tlib m^us With the end, but for the sak;s 
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;! and esteem j or, by some of less 

and reAned scx^ttmelkts, as necessary to 
; enjoyment. 

' 4 ^« li^ures of luxury many have, without 
virtue, heeh able to despise, even 
wdiWi^uenoe and l<}iene^, Have iMxueuned to 
itmpt t^etn ; and th^etbrd he Who feels nothin^ 
fpm: Indigence but the want of gratldcailops 
^ whfi^H he cbuld not in any other oonditloti malce 
cdhidstent with Innocence, has given no proof of 
inbineni patience. Esteem and Influence every 
man desires, but they are equally pleasing, and 
eqq^ly viluhHie* by Whatever moans they are 
pbii^nod ; »M whoever has^ouhd the art of secur- 
lirig^hem t^ithoiit the help of money, ought, la 
reality^ to be wrouhted ricH, since he has all that 
riehea ^n purehhse to a whie man. Cinejnnatus, 
tho^V i^e lived upon a acres cultivated by 
hi 8 :dWn hand, was sufficiently removed from 
fdl the evils generally comprehended under the 
name of poverty, when hk reputation was such, 
that tile voice of’ his country called him from his 
fknvfk to take absolute command into han^ > 
nor was Piog^es much mortified by his resi- 
dence lup tub, where he w^ honoured with the 
visit Of Ahixander the Great. 

The some fhllacy has conciliated veneration to 
t|ie religious orders. When we behold a man 
abdicating the hope of terrestrial possessions, 
and m^^uding himself, by an irrevocable vow, 
from the pursuit and acquisition of all that his 
fellow<^beings consider ns worthy of wishes and j 
ymdi^ours, we arc immediately struck writh the | 
purity, abstra^lon, arid firmness of his mind, 
and regard him ^ wholly employed in securing 
the idtCrests of futurity, and devoid of any other 
V ^an to gain at whatever price the surest 
pdssa^ to eternal rest. 

y«^, wJiat!«aUtbeyotary be justly said to have 
lost hla present happiness ? If he resides in a 
i^nverscsmtly with men wliose con^ 
ditiol^ jmthe^^^mie With his own; he Has, from 
pf the foandmv all the ncces^ 

> 'Uud'ja safa'%na 

whkh Hopk^i^.deqkai^ ,m,he imp&Jmen^ 

nottki 

' AH'tempta- 

i^ons i^d 

hisrett^at;Mhe is ^ the, light of 

onattainabk -1^ Wi^ fhe blos^ 

ter of Insolence* or the ^ile of forced l^ih^i- 
ty. If he> wandt^, of his 

tdiaracter amply ptfarf dfistiitCp 

. tlons ; he is aeld^ ndr 

heard limt with submiasidnV’ ^ . ; , . - J 

it basliech Wmark«d»' 
deft^ In tjixc field, seldom A&t to tett 
it apptj*acU^ ihe bed of slchuesii Jin it# pjatiiral' 

, l»orro^ j; poverty 'Uiay Oaiiily bO whilq^ 

, ^ Whh‘ dignity, and reputatlc^,. but will 

' ' dreailed when di' Is pc-'; 

With::g^nminy and contempt., ’ ' 


Ko. k)3.1 Tuxsuay, Fish. 25, 1752, 

Cum valet ilia dies^ qua nil ttisieorperif ht^ut 
Jitjt k$6etf ^erti ^ipatium mihi^dntut avU ovid 

, CoRie, soon.0r late, death's undetermined day, 

This mortal being only can decay. wslstbo. 

Ir seams to be the fate of man to seek all his con- 
solations in futurity. The time present is sel- 
dom ifiile to fill desire or imagination with im- 
mediate ^ijoyment, and we are forced to supply 
its deficiencies by rpcoUectiop or anticipation. 

Every one has so often detected the faJlacious- 
ness of hape* and the inconvenience of teaching 
himself to expect what a thousand accidents may 
preclude, that, when time has abated tlic confi- 
dence with which youth rushes out to take jios- 
session of the worl^ we endeavour, or w'isb, to 
find entertainment in the review of life, and to 
repose upon real facts and certain experience. 
This Is perhaps one reason, among many, why 
age delights in nanatives. 

But So full is the world of calamity, that every 
source of pleasure is polluted, and every retire- 
ment of tranquillity disturbed. When time has 
suppli^ us with events sufiicient to employ our 
thoughts, it has mingled them with so many 
disasters, that we shrink from tbeb remem- 
branoe, dread their intrusion upon our minds, 
iind fiy from them as from enemies that pursue 
us with torture. 

No man past the middle point of life can sit 
down to feast upon the pleasures of youth with- 
out finding the banquet embittered by the cup of 
S01T0W ; he may revive lucky accidents and 
pleasing extravagaiic<» ; many days of harmless 
frolic, or nights of honest festivity, will perhaps 
recur ; or, If he has been engagtHl in scenes of 
actithi and acquainted wdtb afiairs of difiiciilty 
and vicissitudes of fortune, he may enjoy tlie 
nobler pleasuro of looking back upon disti'ess 
fix^y supported, dangers resolutely encounter- 
ed, and opposition artfully defeated, ^neas 
properly comforts bU companions, when, after 
tlic horrors of a storm, they Have landed on an 
unknown and dbsojate country, with the hope 
that their miseries wfil be at some distant time 
recounted with delight. There are few higher 
graMficatioiis than that of reflection on sur- 
moimted evils, wHani ihey were not incurred nor 
protracted our fiu^t. and neither reproach os 
with cowardice nor guilt 
But this felicity is almost always abated by 
the reflection, that they with whom we should 
he most pleased ^ share it are now in the grave. 
A few yearn make such Havoc in human 
, that we sm see ourselves deprive jrSrf 

tho^ with whom we entered the world, and 
whom the participation of pleasures or fatigues 
had ^deared to our rcnwmbrance, The^ man 
of bnterpviw recounts his adveniarei suid ox- 
pedieutl'^, but is forced ai the, dose; of rela- 
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tiO'Ti to pay a to tlio name^ of those that 
contributed to his success; he that passes his 
life ainoHg^ the gayer part of mankittd, has hh 
rcmeinbranco stored with remarks and repartees 
of wits, whose sprightliii^ and merriment are 
now lost in perpetual silence; the trader, whof^e 
industry has supplied the want of inheritance, 
I'epines in solitary plenty at the absence of com* 
panions with whom he had planned out amuse* 
meiits for liis latter years; and the scholar, 
whose merit, after a long series of eifdrts, raises 
him from obscurity^ looks round in vain from 
his exaltation for his old A'ieiids or encml^ 
whose applause or mortification would heighten 
his triumph. 

Among Martiars requisites to happiness is, 
lies mm parta labore* sed reUctOf An estate not 
gained by industry, but left by inlieritance. It is 
necessary to the iximplction of every good, that it 
be timely obtained; for whatever comes aj; the 
close of life will come too late to give much de- 
light. Y"et all human happiness has its <]jefect8 ; 
of what we do not gain for ourselves we have only 
a faint and imperfect fruition, because we cannot 
com]>are the dJifei'ence bdtween want and posses- 
sion, or at least can derive from it no conviction 
of our own abilities, nor any increase of self- 
esteem. What we acquire hy bravery or science, 
by mental or corpoi^ diligence; comes at last 
when we cannot aommuuicate, and therefore 
cannot enjoy it. 

'riuis every XM;ii*iod of life is obliged to borrow 
‘ts hn}»pine$s fmm the time to come. In youth 
we have nothing past to entertain us, and in 
age we derive little from retrospect but hope- 
less s<irrow. Yet the future likewise has its 
limits, w'hich the imagination di*eads to ap- 
proach, but which wc see to he not far disti^pt. 
The loss of our friends and companions im- 
presses hourly upon us the necessity of our own 
depiirtiirc ; we know that the schemes of man 
are quickly at an end, that We must soon He 
down in the grave with the forgotten multitudes 
of former ages, and yield our place to q^ihers, 
w'ho, like us, shall be driven a while, b^r hope 
or fear, about the surihee of the earth, and then 
like us be lost in the shades of death. 

Beyond this teimination of oUr material ex- 
istence we are therefore obliged'^to extend our 
hopes; and almost every man Indulges his 
imagination with something, whfch Is 'not to 
happen till he has changed his manner of being: 
some amuse themselves with entails and settle- 
ments, provide for the perpetuation of families 
and honours, or contrive to obviate the dissipa^ 
tion of the fortunes which it has been their 
onshiess to accumulate; others, more tcfined 
orisxalted, congratulate their own hearts upon 
the future extent of their reputation, the rever- 
ence of distant nations, and the gratitude of un- 
prejudiced posterity. 

Ulisy tvhose souls are so chained down to 


coffm and tenements, that they caiinot conedva 
a state in which they shall look upon them wfj^ ^ 
less solicitude, are seldo^ attentive or flek|14e ' 
to arguments; hdt the Votarij^ of fame' arii;. 
caiiq,ble of refiection, and thereforo may be' called 
to reconsider the probability of then* expocta^ 
tions. , 

Whether to be remembered In remote tirneq 
be worthy of aiAvlse man*s wish, has not yet 
been satisfactorily decided ; and indeed, to be 
long remembered, ca,?i happen to so small a 
number, th$t the bulk of mankind has v«^ 
litde interest in the question. There is neVOr 
room iii the world for more than a eertmn 
quantity or measure of renown- ^ 'I’he nebesqairy 
busitiew of life, the immediate pleasure, ay ; 
pains oftivery condition, leave us not leisure be- 
yond a fixed poition for contemplations which ' 
do not forcibly influence our present Welfare. 
Mlien this vacuity fs filled, no character can 
be admitted into the circnloeioa of fame, but 
by occupying the place of soihe that must be 
thrust into otdivioii. The qye of the mind, like 
that of the body, can only extend its view to 
new objects, by losing sighi. of those which are 
now before it. 

Keputation fs therefore a meteor,^ which 
)laz‘es a while and disappears for ever; and, if 
we except a few transcendent and , Invincible 
names, which no revolutions of opinioi: or 
length of time is able to suppress ; all those that 
ugoge our thoughts, or diversify our conversa- 
tion, are every moment hasting to obscurity, as 
new favourites are adopted by fashion. 

It is not therefore from this world that any 
ray oT comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom 
of the last hour. But futurity has still its pros- 
pects ; there is yet happiness in reserve, which, 
il‘ we transfer our attention to it, will support 
US in the pains of disease, and the languor of 
decay. Ihis happiness we may expect witli 
confidence, . because it^is out of the power of 
chance, and may be attained by all that sincere- 
ly, desire and earnestly pursue it. On this 
therefore eveiy mind ought finally to rest. 
Hope is the chief blessing of man, and that 
hope only Is rational, of Which we are certaiti 
that it cannot deceive us. 


Nov^Oi.] Saturuav, Feb. 29, ns*. ; 

’ • ' ' ' 

Kemo tam divos hahuitfaventfit^ 

Vraxtfnwn u^possit polUcerL , • s n tc a 

Of Heaven's pToteetlQU who can be ' ' 

So confident to utter this—? 

Tomorrow 1 will sp^d in bliss. f. ts vris. 

Seqed, lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants 4 
the world ; To the soils of premr^iHont^ humb 
lity and fegr ; and to the daughtiuni of sornnA 
rontent and acquiescence, , \ ' 
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l» il>« ^ »f ku ivigui 

Ylif AHHiaroh «f ^tty nation^ illie 
of tb« wwttfta rf 11)0 KUo ? At 
Mftliw thy toUa Aiit ot «na ; ibou iioot 
tUaoffecMott, thou boot ouppitNiaoai re- 
lUOil hoot the jeolouBles of thy 

I oottitiorOr thou bast chased VI air from thy confine 
mud tmM fortroasoo iu tho lands of thy onotnlos* 
Ail tobo have otfetidod tbm» troihble in tby pro* 
and t!rhorover thy Toice to hofurd It is 
Ai)^y«d* Xhy throno is sprroutided by afroies, 
as tbo loouSts of tho iurntneri and ro- 
dfstloos os thf blasts of psstllonce* Thy maga- 
idtaf afostofOd with ammunition^ thy treasurSss 
dhh^loUi^U^ilhtlm tribute of oonqUofOd kingdoms* 
iWettty whVot upon tby fields, and opuienco 
0011^ t% dtiss, Tby nod Is Os iris earth* 
mmdte rdiakM ibo mountains, and tby smile 
UP ipm df the vOrual day* In tby hand Is 
thy health is the 
MHions. Thy psJaro is gladdened by 
fbAsdhgof ^t«,audthy{mthperfum^ by the 
WsUth of benedl(tl<m* Thy suldeots gaae upon 
Ihy firsatuesS) and think of danger or ahisery no 
more* l^y^ Segdd^ wilt not thou partake the 
blesslugs tlum bestosrest 7 Why aboiildst thou 
onlylb^arto rtjoJee in this general felicity? 
Why should tby fw e be douded with anxiety, 
sehen the meancbt of those who call thee sover* 
eigh lives the day to festivity, and the night to 
pfass? At length, Seged, reflect and be wise* 
What is the glib of eonqtuest but eatVty ? Why 
«im i^ohes eoUofted but to porohsse happiness." 

I ordered the house of pleasure, huOt 

of the lake of Pambea, to bs j>re- 
for hU meptiOn. « I will retire," ways 
|iS» for ten days firom fumuU and caie, from 
ecuinsels and de^es. Xtong quiet \h uof the lot 
of the governors of nations, but a r«*ssatfon of 
ten days cUnnot be denied me. ThU short In* 
toevat of happiness may surely be sciured from 
interfupdon of four or pp^exity, surrotv or 
^msplKHhtuiient. Xsvilleactudehit trouble flom 
Ub0d4^ and rmove foom my thoughts what** 
ii{W Snay ogufos^ the fomttony of the concert, m* 
gtdkta ifito sweetness e^ the banquet* I will fill 
jibs trhule oapicity of my soul With enjoyment, 
Isidtiy what it Is to Uvo without aWISh unSa* 
Hsfled*" 

KU a fow days the buhers wens performed, and 
Ihgsd basted to the polpeo uf Hambea, Whfrh 
st^ in an idand ruItt^^Wod Ohly for pleasure, 
idsuted with evsiT flo^ ihit 
tft and mwry that sheds firngtignce 

la the sir. in <mimi of this eatteusive garden 
Walks for mie^ in fhemoroin^ 
M wjfoSfe thiek gmfo, and siM; ai boiiy% and 

Allithim 

^^aesths 0 mm m tmtt ^ 


every perception of delight was excited andgra 

tHiodi* 

Into this delioioue region jfoged eummoiiet 
all ihe persons of his Ogurt who seemed emi- 
nently qualified io receive or communicate plea 
Sure. Hb call was readily obeyed * the youn^ 
the foir, the TWacloUs, and the witty, were all 
; In haste to be sated with lUicity* ilwy sailcl 
jocund over the lake, which seemed to smooth 
its sorfiiOQ before them ; their passage was choei - 
ed with music, aud their hearts dilated with ev- 
peetation* 

Seged, landing here with his band of pleasure, 
determined from that hour to break off all ac- 
quaintance w ith discontent, to give his heart for 
, ten days to ease aud jollity, and then fall back 
to the common state of man, and auffci his life 
to be divendfied, as before, with joy and wwrow. 

Me Immediately entered his ihainber, to con- 
sider where he should begin bia cirrlo of happi- 
ness. He had all the artists of delight befoie 
him, but knew not whom to call, since he could 
not enjoy one but by delaying the perfuimance 
of another. He chow and rejected, he resolved 
and changed his resoluffon, till his faculties were 
harassed, and his tlioughta confused then le- 
iurned to the apartment where his presenc<* w is 
expected, with languid eyes and iloudnl (oiiii- 
tenanoe, and spread the infoctlon of uuea<.inehs 
over the whole assembly, "Me observed tbn’r 
depression, and was offended ; fm he found his 
vexation increased by those whom he exper ted 
to dissipate and relieve it. Tie retired agiiii to 
his private chamber, and sought for consolation 
in his own mind ; one thought flowed In upon 
another ; a long saocession of images seized his 
attention; the momenfs crept impeneptibly 
awey through the gloom of pens!ven<*ss, till, 
having recovered bis tranquillity, he lifted up 
hts head, and saw the lake brightened by the 
setting sun. ** Such," said Seged alghing, ** is 
the longest day of hnmnn existence before we 
have learned to use it, we find It at an end." 

The regret which he felt for the loss of so 
great a pari of his fiht day, took from him all 
disposition to enjoy the evening $ and after hav- 
ing endeavoured, for the sake of his attendants, 
to Ante an aiy of gayety, and excite that mirth 
which he oonl^ not share, he resolved to refer 
his hopes to the next mOrning, and lay down 
to partake with the slaves of labour and poverty 
thehlessJhg iftileep. 

He rose early the second morning, and re- 
solved now fo he happy* Me then^re fixei 
n#0n the |kite of the paWe an ediet, itnportine; 
that tvhoevfT^ dotlidii; nine days, should appear 
fo ihe pmseneo of the king sHtli dejected cotin- 
tenatiee, or Utter any exprosnon of ^srontent or 
borrow, should be driven for ever from the pa- 
laifo of Dmbea* 

llile edfot #ae Immafoateljr made known m 
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gurdcilij. Mirth was t'Hglited away ; and they 
who were before daiirhig in the lawns, or sing- 
ing in the shades, wore at onee engaged in the 
care of regulating their looks, that Seged might 
find his will punctually obeyed, and see none 
among them liable to banishment. 

Seged now met every face settled in a smile j 
but a smile that betrayed solicitude, timhlity, 
and constraint. He accosted his favourites with 
familiarity and softness ; but they durst not 
speak without premeditation, lest they should he 
ciMivicti'd of discontent or sorrow. He projiosed 
diversions, to which no objection was made, be- 
cause objection v/ould have implied uneasinG.ss ; 
but they were regarded with iiidiflcronc>c by tlie 
C4>urtierS; who had no other desire than, to sig- 
nalize themselves by clamorous exultation. He 
offered various topics of iionversation ; hut ob- 
tained only forced jests and laborious laughter ; 
and, }ifter many attempts to animate his train to 
confidence and alacrity, was obliged to confess to 
liimself the impotence of command, and resign 
another day to grief and disap|M)intment.* 

He at last relieved his companions from their 
teiTors, and shut himself up in his chamber to 
a.<«certaiD, by ditfereiit measures, the felicity of 
the succeeding days. At length he threw him- 
wlf on the bed, and closed his eyes, hut imagined, 
ui his sleep, that his palace and gardens were 
everwheltncd by an inundation, and waked with 
all the terrors of a man struggling in the water. 
He composed himself again t<i rest, hut was af- 
frighted by an imaginary iiTupiion into his 
kingdom ; and striving, as is usual in dreams, 
without ability to move, fancied himself betrayed 
to his enemies, and again started up with horror 
and indignation. 

It w’as now day, and fear -was so strongly im- 
pressed <»ii his mind that he could sleep no more. 
I le rose ; but his thoughts were filled with the 
deluge and invasion, nor was he able to disen- 
gage his attention, or mingle with vacancy and 
ease in any amusement. At length his pertur- 
bation gave way to reason, and he resolved no 
longer to be harassed by visionary miseries ; hut 
before this resolution could he completed, half 
the day Imd elapsed. He felt a new conviction 
of the uncertainty of human schemes, and could 
not forbear to bewail the weakness of that being, 
whose quiet was to he interrupted by vapoui*s of 
fancy. Having been first disturbed by a 
tiTcam, he afterwards grieved that a dream could 
disturb him. He at hist discovered that his ter- 
rors and grief were equally vain, and that to lose 
the i>reseut in lamenting the past was volun* 
tai'ily to protract a melancholy vision. The 
third day was now declining, and Seged again 
resolved to be happy on the monow. 
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Volat ambiguU 

Mobllh (fits horUf nec vlH 

Prastat vcLhv forturta Jidem s is n ec a . 

()u fickle wings the minutes haste. 

And fui tune’s favours never last. F. lewis. 

On the fourth morning Seged rose early, re- 
freshed with sleep, vigorous with health, and 
eager with expectation. He entered the garden, 
attended by the princess and ladies of his court, 
and, seeing nothing about but air;^lchecJ*fulmsss> 
began to say to his heart, This day shall be a 
day of pleiisnre.” 'I'he sun played upon the 
water, the birds wai’bled in the groves, and the 
gales quavered among the branches. He roved 
from walk to walk as chance directed him, * and 
sometimes listened to the songs, sometimes 
mingled with the dancers, sometimes let loose 
his imagination in flights of merriment, and 
sometimes uttered grave reflections and senten- 
tious miixims, and feasted on the admiration 
with wliich they were received. 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident 
of vexation, or intrusion of melancholy thoughts. 
All that lieheld him caught gladness from his - 
looks, and the sight of happiness conferred by 
himself filled his heart with satisfaction : but 
having passed three hours in this harmless lux- 
ury, he was alarmed on a sudden hy a univer 
sal scream among the women, and, turning back, 
saw the whole assembly flying in confusion. A 
young crocodile had risen out of the lake, and 
was ranging the garden in wantonness or hun- 
gers Seged beheld him with indignation, as a 
disturber of his felicity, and chased him hack in- 
to the lake, hut could not persuade his retinue to 
stay, or free their hearts fn>m the teirur which 
had seized upon them. The princesses inclosed 
themselves in the palace, and could yet scarcely 
helitwe themselves in safety. Every attention 
was fixed upon, the la^e danger and est'Orpe, and 
no mind was any longer at leisure for gay sal- 
Ucs or careless prattle. 

Seged had now no other employment than to 
contemplate the innumerable casualties which 
lie in ambush on every side to intercept the hap- 
piness of man, and break in upon the hour of 
delight and tranquillity. He had, however, the 
consolation of thinking, that he bad not been 
now disappointed by his own fault, and tliat ih4 
accident which had blasted the hopes of the day 
might easily be prevented by future caution. 

That be might provide for the pleasure of the 
next morning, he resolved to repeal his penal 
edict, since he had already found that discontent 
and melancholy were not to be frighted away by 
the threats of authority, and that pleasure would 
only reside where she was exempted from con- 
trol. He thei^fore invited fdl the companions 
of his retreat to unbounded plea^try, by pfo- 

Yy 
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posing prises for those who should, on the fol- 
lowing day, distiiipguish themselves by any £is- 
tiye performances ; the tables of the antichani- 
D«r were covered with gold and pearls, and 
robes and garlands decreed the rewards of those 
who could refine elegance or heighten pleasure. 

At this display of riches every eye immediately 
Sparkled, and every tongue was busied in cele- 
orating the bounty and magnificence of the em- 
{t^ror. But when Seged eutered, in hopes of 
anoommon entertainment from ^iversal emu- 
lation, he found that any passion too strongly 
agitated puts an end to that tranquillity which Is 
necessary to mirth, and that , the miud that is to 
be moved by the gentle ventilations of gayety 
must be first smoothed by a total calm. What- 
ever we ardently wish to gain, we mu^, in the 
same degree, be afraid to lose, and fea.r and 
pleasure cannot dwell together. 

All was now care and solicitude. Nothing 
was done or spoken, but with so visible an en- 
deavour at perfection, as always failed to de> 
light, though it sometimes forced adnyiration : 
and Seged could not but observe with sorrow, 
that his prizes hail more infineiice than himself. 
As the evening approached, the contest grew 
more earnest, and those who were forced to 
allow themselves excelled began to discover the 
malignity of defeat, first by angi^y glances, and 
at last by contemptuous murmurs. Seged like- 
wise shared theqpxlety of the day ; for, consider- 
ing himself as obliged to distribute with exact 
justice the prizes which had been so zealously 
sought, he durst never remit his attendon* but 
passed his time upon the rack of doubt, in ba- 
lancing diiferent kinds of merit, and adjusting 
the claims of all the compedtors. 

At last, knowing tliat no exactness could 
satisfy those whose hopes he should disappoint, 
and thinking tba^ on a day set a|Mirt for ^ppl- 
ness, it would be cruel to oppress any heart with 
sorrow, he declared that all had pleased him alike, 
and dismissed all with priibents o| equal value. 

Seged soon saw that his caution had not 
been able to avoid ofienoe. 'rhfy who had be- 
lieved themselves secure of the highest prizes, 
were not pleased to be levelled with the crowd ; 
and though, by the liberality of the king, they 
received more than his promise had entitlfsd 
them to expect, they departed unsatisfied, be- 
cause they were honoured with do distinctimi, 
and wanted mt opportiiitity to triumph in the 
mortification of their . opponents. « Behold 
here,’* said Seged, <'t|ig.oonditioii of him who 
places hb happiness in tbe hi^iness of others. ” 
then retired to meditate^ and, while the 
iMrtinlers were repining at his disiri^tions, saw 
the fifth sun go down in discontent. 

Ibe n^ dawn rettewed his relation to be 
Bat having Immed how little he could 
, by settled schemes or preparatory tneos- 
i ^ he thought H best to give Z day en- 


tirely to chance, and left every one to please and 
be pleased his own way. 

This relaxation of regularity diffused a gen- 
ei^ai complacence through the whole court, and 
the eiuporer imagined tliat he had at last found 
the secret of obtaining an interval of felicity 
But as he was roving in this careless assembly 
with equal carelessness, he overhe}u*d one of 
his courtiers in a close arbour murmuring alone : 
« What mwit has Seged above us, that wo 
should thus fear and obey him? a man whom, 
whatever he may liave formerly perfonned, his 
luxury now shows to have the same weakness 
with ourselves !** This charge affected him the 
more, as it was uttered by one whom he had 
always o1>served among the most abject of his 
flatterers. At first his indignation prompted 
him to severity ; but reflecting, that what was 
iqKiken without Intention to be heard was to he 
considered as only thought, and was, perhaps, 
but the sudden burst of casual and temporary 
vexation, he invented some decent pretence to 
send liiha away, that his retreat migiit not be 
tainted with the breath of envy ; and after tlie 
struggle of deliberation was past, and all desire 
of revenge utterly suppressed, passed the cveu- 
ing not only with tranquillity, but triumph, 
though none but himself was conscious of the 
victoiy. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered 
the beginuing of the seventh day, and nothing 
happened to disturb the pleasure of 8cged, tilt, 
looldng on the tree that shaded him, lie recol- 
lected that under a ti*ee of the same kind he had 
passed the night after his defeat in the kingdom 
of Goiama* 'Fho reflection on his loss, bis dis- 
honour, and the miseries which his sul)ii!cts suf- 
fered fium the invader, filled him with sadness. 
At fbst be shook off the weight of sorrow, and 
began to solace himself with his usual pleasure ; 
when bis tranquillity was again disturbed by 
jealousies which the late contest for the prizes 
had produced, and which, having in vain tried 
to pacify them by persuasion, he was forced to 
silence by command. 

On the eight morning S«ged was awakened 
early by an unusual hurry In the ai»artments, 
and, Inquiring the cause, was told that the 
princess Balkis was seized with sickness, lie 
rose, and, calling the physicians, found that 
they had little hope of her recovery. Here was 
an end of JoUity ; all his thoughts were now 
upon his daughter, whose eyes he closed on the 
tenth day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia 
had appropriated to a short re^iration from the 
fatigues of war and the cares of government. 
This narrative he has bequeathed to future gen- 
I eratioDs, that no man hereafter may presume t« 

I say, “ This day shall be a day of happiness." 
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-• Pi Of osiii nutiflum yvdi't^ fttffue eadem est menSf 
Vt boru summa pules, alieim vivere quadra. 

JUT. 

But harden'd by affronts, and still the samo, 

Lost to all stnae of honour and* of fame. 

Thou yet canst love to haunt the great man's board, 
And think no supper good but with a lord. 

DOWLAS. 

When Diogenes was once asked, what kind ol* 
wine he liked best, lie answered, That which 
is drunk at the cost of others.** 

Though the character of Diogenes has iievei* 
excited any general zeal of imitation, there are 
many tvho resemble him in his taste of wine ; 
many wlio are frugal, though not ahsteinious ; 
whose appetites, though too powerful for reason, 
are kept under restraint by avarice ; and to- 
whom liil delicacies lose their flavour, when 
they cannot be obtained but at their own ex- 
pense. * 

Nothing produces mtu'o singularity of man- 
ners, and inconstancy of life, than the conflict of 
opposite vices in tin; same mind, lie that tuii'» 
forinly pursues any purpose, whether good or 
bad, has a settled principle of action ; and, as he 
may always find associates who are travelling 
the same way, is countenanced by examjde, and 
sheltered in the multitude ; but a man actuated 
at once by diflerent desires must move in a di- 
rection peculiar to himself, and suffer that re- 
[»roa(‘h w'hich we are naturally inclined to bestow 
on those Avho deviate from the rest of the world, 
even without inquiring whether they are worse 
or better. 

Yet this conflict of desires sometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot In far-fetched dilhes, 
or surfeit with unexhausted variety, and yet 
practise the most rigid economy, is surely an art 
which may Justly draw the eyes of niatikind 
upon them whose industry nr Judgment has en- 
abled them to attain it. To him, indeed, who 
is content to break open the chests, or mortgage 
the manors of his ancestors, that ho may hire 
the miiiistei’s of excess at the higliest price, glut- 
tony is an easy science; yet we often hear the 
votaries of luxury boasting of the elegan^^e which 
they owe to the taste of others; relating with 
mpture the sui'cession of dishes with which their 
rooks and caterers sup]dy them ; and expecting 
Iheir share <»f praise with the diswverers of arts 
and the civilizers of nati(»ns. Ilut to shovteu 
the way to convivial happiness, by eating with- 
out cost, IS a secret hithert<» in Aiw hands, but 
which certainly deserves the curiosity of those 
whose principal employment is their dinner, and 
wh<» see the sun rise wilh no oilier hope than 
that they shall fill their bellies before it sets. 

Of them that have within my knowledge at- 
tempted this scheme of happiness, the greater 


part have be^n Immediately obliged to desist , 
and some, whom their flrsl^tteitipta flattet*ed 
with success, were reduced by degiees to a few 
tables, from which they were at last chased te. 
make way for others ; and, having long habitu- 
ated themselves to superfluous plenty, growled 
away their latter years in discontented compe- 
tenc«. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher 
expectations than men of wit, who imagine that 
they shall never want a welcome to that com- 
liany whose ideas they can enlarge, or vt'hoss 
imfiginations they can elevate, and believe them- 
selves able to pay flir their wine with the mirth 
which it qualifies them to produce. Fuil of this 
opinion, they crowd with little invitation where- 
ever tly smell of a feast allures them, hut are 
seldom encouraged to repeat their visits, being 
dreaded by the pert as rivals, and hated by the 
dull as disturlicrs of the company. 

No man has been so happy in gaining and 
keeping the i>rivilege of living at luxurious houses 
as GuVsuIus, who, after thirty years of con- 
tinual revelry, has now established, by iincontro- 
verted prescription, his claim ro puriake of every 
entertainment, and whose presence they who 
aspire to tlie praise of a suifiptuous table are eai’e- 
ful to procure on a day of iinpoi'tanite, by send- 
ing the invitation a fortnight beibre. 

Gtilosulus entered the world without any 
eminent de g ree of merit ; hut was careful to 
fraquent ho^^p where persons of rank resorted. 
By being often seen, he became in time known ; 
and, from sitting in the same room, was suffered 
to mix in idle conversation, or assisted to fill 
up a vacant hour, when better amusement was 
not readily to he had. From the coffee-house 
he was somethnes taken away to dinner; and, 
as no man refuses the acquaintance of him wliom 
he sees admitted tu familiarity by others of equal 
dignity, when he had been met at a few tables, 
he with less difliculty found the w^ay to more, 
till at last he jvas regularly cxpect(*d to aiipenr 
wherever preparations ar made for a feast, 
within the circuit of his ai^iiaintaiice. 

When he was thus hy mrideiit initiated In 
luxury, he felt in himself no ineli nation tu re- 
tire fmm a life of so much pleasure, and there- 
ibre very seriously coiisidered how he might 
continue it. Great qualities or uncommon ac- 
complisiiiuents he dicl not find necessary ; flir 
he had already seen that merit rather enforces 
respect than attracts tomlncss ; and as he thought 
no folly greater than that of losing a dinner for 
any other gratification, he often congratulated 
himself, that he had none of that disgusting ex- 
cellence ivhich impresses awe tipon greatness, 
and condemns its, possessors to the society of 
those wluj^e wise or brave, and indigent as 
themselve^^ 

Gulosulus, having never allotted tnacb of his 
time to hooks or moditutioii, had no opinion in 




pliiloJiophy 01 ’ politics, and was nl»t in danger of 
injuring his intrK4|t by dogmatical fiositious, or 
violent contradictioii. If a dispute arose, he took 
cave to listen with earnest attention ; and, when 
either speaker grew vehement and loud, turned 
towards him wdth eager quickness, and uttered 
a short phrase of adiniratifl if t i^pi I In 

such (cogency of m'gument as he had never known 
before, lly this silent concession, he generally 
preserved in either controvertist sin’h a convic- 
tion of his own superiority, us inciliied him rji- 
ther to pity than irritate his adversary, and 
prevented those outrages which arc sometimes 
produced by the rage of defeat or petulance of 
triumph. 

Oulosulus was never embari'asseil but when 
he was required to declare his seiitinieiit| hefoi'e 
be had been able to discover to widt h side the 
master of the house incl’ued; for it was his in- 
variable rule to adopt the notions of those that 
iinited him. 

It will soiuetiiues happen that the insolence of | 
wealth breaks into coiiteiiijduunsj ,^or the 
turbulence of wine requires a vent id Giilo- 
sulus seldom fails of betug singled out on such 
emergencies, as one on wdnim any experiment of 
ribaldry may be safely tried. Sometimes his 
lordship finds himself iiirlined to exhibit a spei i- 
meii of raillery, for the diversion of his guests, 
and Gnlosulus always sii]iplies him with a sub- 
ject of merriment. But he has learned to con- 
sider rudeness and Indignities familiarities 
that entitle him to greater freedom - he comforts ! 
himself that those who treat and insult him pay 
for their laughter, and that In keeps his 
while they enjoy their jesi. 

IBs chief pulii sts .elc og dish 

from every course, and reeojniuendiug it to th 
ciunpaiiy, with an air so deeisivi-, that uo one 
ventures to contradict him. By this practice he 
acquires at a feast a kind tjf dictatorial authori- 


kiiows, indeed, that those who value Ihemselvev 
upon sense, learning, or piety, speak of him will 
contempt ; but ho considci's them as wretche.'^ 
envious or ignorant, ||vho do not know his ItajM 
piness, or wish to supplant him ; and di'clarea tfl 
his friends, that he is fully satisfied w^iih his own 
conduct, since he has fed every day on twehty 
dislios, and yet doubled his eiitate. 
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Solrr scui'srcufim 7na(Hri‘ sonus rqnutn, ffV 
lU cci t i-d. V3 tri mum ridcudu v. u o R. 

The voice of reason cries with winning force, 

Loos"' from the id car ^our aged horse, 
litiSt, m tin- race derided, left bebiiul, 

He di} g bif jaded lixnba and burst his tad. 

KR^NCI 

Sum is the emptine.K'a of human enjnyineut, 
that we are ahvays impatient of the pivsent. 
j\tlaiiiTheiit is follutved by neglect, and posses- 
sion by disgust ; and the malicious remark of the 
Greek epigrammatist on marriage may he ap- 
^plied to every other course of life, that its two 
days of hapjiliiess are the first and the last. 

l*ew moments are more pleasing than those in 
which the mind is coin erting measures for a 
new undertaking. I'rom the fir'll hint that 
wakens the fancy till the hour of artua! 
tion, all is improvement and piognss, triuu>}di 
and feVnity. Every hour hi iiMilions to 

the <iriginal sch< uggests • new expedi- 

ent to secure suecess, or diseo msequeutial 
advantages not hitherto fore^ NVhile pre- 
pi ’d, 

day glides after day through elysion pi-ospei-ts^ 
andfhe heart daruixs to the song of hope. 

Such is the pleasure of projeetiiig, that many 
eonteiit themselves with a smet-ssion of visi.m* 


ty ; his taste becomes the standard of pickles and 
Heasoniiig, and he is vimeiliietl by the professors 
of epicurism, as tlie ouJy man w/io ujiderstands 
the niceties of cookery. 

\Mienever a new sauce Is imported, or any 
.^novation made in the eulinar} system, hepro- 
ruiTft the earliest Intelligener, and the most 
authentic receipt; and, by communicating his 


I 

I 


ary seliemes, and wear out tlieir allotted time in 
the calm amusement of contriving what they 
never attempt or hope to execute. 

Others, not able to feast their imagination 
w'ith pure ideas, advance somewhat nearer to 
the grossiiess of action, wilbgrejit diligence col- 
lect whatever is requisite to their dcNign, and, 
after a thonsimd researches and consultation^, 


knowledge under proper injunotioiis of secrecy, are snatched away by death, i as they stand in 
gains a right of tasting his own dish whenever it ! ;)r.e mc/a waiting for a proper opportunity to 


is prepared, that he may tell whether his direc- 
tions have been ftillj understood. 

By this method of life Giilosulus has so im- 
picswd on his imagination the dignity of feast- 
i' that he )»us no other topic of tfilk, or subject 
of medjtatiqn. IBs esdeodaris a hill of fare; 
la* ojoasureyi the y-ar by suci’cgsive daintieM. 
I'he only e<»rnmon places of his mmmry are his 
iweals ; and if you ask him atilKt time an 
event happaoxi, )w t^midei-s whether he beawl 
u dmnt*.-' of turbot or venuo*!. lie 


begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to find 
some adequate soJaee for every day, 1 know not 
w'helher any eonJition eouhl be preferred to that 
of the man who involves himself in his own 
thoughts, and never suifers experieiiee to show 
him the vanity of speiMilation ; for no sooner ace 
notions reduced to practice, than tranquillity jukI 
eoBfideiiee foi-Mike the breast ; eveiy day bi'ings 
its task, and often without bringing a'liiilies to 
pel form it ; diilh^uliieK embarrass, niicertuinty 
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perplexes, op]>osilion retards, censure exasper- 
ates, or neglect depresses. We proceed because 
vve have begiiii ; we romiilete our design that the 
labour already spent may not be vain ; but, as 
ex]»ectation gradiuilly dies away, the gay smile 
o/‘ alacrity disappears, we arc compelled to im- 
plore severer jwwers, and trust the event to pa- 
tience and constancy. 

When oiu*e our labour has begun, the comfort ' 
that cTiahlcs us to endure it is the p)-o.sj»ect of its 
end ; for though in every long work there arc 
some joyous intervals of self-applause, wdientbc 
atteiitiou is recreated hy unexpected facility, and 
the itnagiiiatioii soothed by incidcntalcxctdlences; 
yet the toil with >vbich perl'orinaiices struggles 
after idea is so irksome and disgusting, and so 
frequent is the necessity of resting below that 
pcrlVclion whirh we imagined within our r<jach, 
tiiat seldom any man obtains more from his eii' 
dcuvuurs than n painful conviction of his de- 
fects, and H continual resuscitation of desires 
wbii h he feels himself unable to gratify^ 

So certainly is weariness the coucitmitant of 
our undertakings, that every man, in whatever 
he is engaged, consoles himself with the hope of 
change ; if he lias made his Avay by assiduity 
public em]i1oyment, he talks among his friends 
of the delight of retreat ; if, by the necessity of 
solitary apidlcntion, he is secluded from the 
world, he listens with a beating heart to distant 
iKtihes, longs to mingle with living beings, and 
resiilves to take hereafter his fill of divei'sions, 
or display his abilities on the universal theatre, 
and enjoy the pleasure of distinction and ap- 
plause. 

Every desire, howeier innocent, grows dan- 
gerous, as by l<»ng indulgence it becomes ascend- 
ant in the mind. When we have been ^^lucli 
tu customed to consider any thing as capable of 
giving happiness, it is not etusy to restrain our 
ardour, or to forbear Nome pivcipitation in our 
advances, and irregulanty in our pursuits. He 
that luls cultivated the tree, wah lied the .swell- 
ing bud and opening blossom, and pleased him- 
self with c.om]»utiiig how much every sun and 
shower add to its growth, scan’cly slays till the 
fruit has obtained its maturity, but defeats his 
own cares by eagerness to reward them. When 
we have diligently laboured h»r any i>iirp<isc, we 
are willing to believe that w'C have attained it, 
and because we liave already done much, too 
suddenly cont linle that no more is to be done. 

All attraction is increased hy the approach of 
tlie attracting iMsly. We never find onraeivcs 
Ml desirous to fml‘‘)i, as in the latter part of our 
work, or so impatient of delay, as when we 
know that d<day eanmil be long. This unseason- 
able importunity of discontent may be partly 
imputed to languor and weariness, which must 
always oppress those uu»re whose toil has been 
longer eoutiimed ; but the greater part usually 
proceeds fi’oin iVcquent coniempbitiop of that 


case which is now ponsidered as within rtJt>ch, 
and which, when it has once Mattered our hopes, 
we cannot suffer to be withheld. 

In some of the noblest compositions of wit, 
the <^n(iusion falls below the vigour and spirit 
of the first books ; and as a genius Is not to be 
degraded by tlic imputation of human failings, 
the cause of this declension is commonly sought 
in the structure of the work, and plausible rea- 
sons are given why In the defective part less or- 
nament was necessary, or less could be admit- 
ted. But, perhaps, the aiilhor would have con- 
fessed, that his fancy was tired, and his piTse- 
veraiice broken ; that he knew his design to be 
undiushed, but that, when be saw the end so 
near, he could no longer refuse to be at rest. 

Against the instillations of this frigid opiate, 
the hetart should he secured by fill the consider- 
ations which once concurred to kindle the ardour 
of enteiqirise. Whatever motive first incited 
action, has still greater force to stimulate per- 
severance; since he that might have lain still at 
first in*blameless obscurit), cannot afterwards 
desist but with infamy and reproach. He whom 
a doubtful promise of distant good could eii- 
couriq^e to set dilhculties at defiance, ought not 
to remit his vigour when he has almost obtained 
his recomjierise. To faint or loiter, when only 
the last efforts arc roquired, is to steer the ship 
through tempests, and abandon it to the wind* 
in sight of land ; it is to break the ground and 
scatter the seed, and at last to neglect the har- 
vest. 

The imisters of rhetoric direct, that the most 
forcible arguments be jiroduced in the latter part 
<if an oration, lest they should be effaced or per- 
plexed by supervenient images. This precept 
may be justly extended to the series of life: no- 
thing is ended with honour, which does not 
conclude better than it began. It is not suffi- 
cient to inainUiin the first vigour; for cxcelb*nce 
loses its effect upon the mind by custom, as light 
after a time n^ses to dazzle. Admiration must 
be corititmed liy that novelty which first pro- 
duced it, and how much soever is given, there 
must always be reason to imagine that move re- 
mains. 

We n»it only are most sensible of the last impres - 
sions ; but such is the unwillingness of mankind 
to admit iranscemlant merit, that though it be 
diflieult to obliterate the rejiroach of miscan-iagea 
by any subsequent achievement, however illus- 
trious, yet t lie reputation raised by a long train 
of success may be finally ruined by a single fail- 
ure ; for weakness or error will be always re- 
membered by that malice and envy which It 
gratifies. 

J’ur the prevention <d' that disgrace, which 
lassitude and negligence may bring at last upon 
the greatest perFonnaiiccs, it is necessary to pro- 
portion caiefnny our labour to our strength. 
If the ik'sigu "oiiiprises many parts, equally 
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Viiseiitia], and therefore not to be separated, the 
»Dly time for caution ia before we engage ; the 
powers of the m|nd must be then impartially 
estimated, and it must be i%membered, that not 
to complete the plan is npt to have begun it ; 
and that nothing is done, while any thing is 
omitted. 

But if the task consists in the repetition of 
single acts, no one of which derives its efficacy 
from the rest, it may be attempted with less 
scruple, because there is always opportunity to 
retreat witli honour. The danger is only, lest 
we expect from the world the indulgence with 
which most are disposed to treat themselves; 
and in the hour of listlessness imagine, that 
the diligence of one day will atone for the idle- 
ness of another, and that applause beguf by ap- 
probation will be continued by habit. 

He that is himself weary will soon weary the 
public. Let him thei^fore lay down bis em- 
|doymcnt, whatever it be, who can no longer 
exert his foi’mer activity or attention ; let him 
not endeavour to struggle with censure^ or ob- 
stinately infest the stage till a gciieiti] hiss com- 
mands him to dejairt. 
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of fashion rise and fall, without any attempt to 
add a moment to their duration. I have never 
complied with temporary curiosity, nor enabled 
my readers to discuss the topic of the day ; X 
have rarely exemplihed my assei*tioiis by living 
characters : in my {Hipers, no man could look 
for censures of his enemies, or praises (»f him- 
self; and they only were expected to peruse 
them, whose passions left them leisure for ab- 
stracted truth, and whom virtue t^mld please by 
its naked dignity. 

To some however, I am indebted for encour- 
agement, and to others for assistatu^.. The 
number of my friends was never great, but they 
have been such as would not suifer me to tliiuk 
that I was writii g in \ain, and 1 did rM>t feel 
much dejection fnim the want of popularity. 

My obligations liaving not been Irequent, my 
acknowledgments may bo soon despatchiMl. 1 
can restore to all my correspondents iJieir pro- 
ductions, with little diminution of the bulk of 
my volumes, though not without the bfss of 
some pieces to which particular honours have 
been |>tu'd. 

The parts from which I claim no other praise 
kthan that of having given them an opportunity 
of appearing, are tXie four billets in the tenth 
paper, the second letter in the fifteenth, the 
thii'tietli, the forty-fourth, the ninty-seventh, 
and the hiindreth i^apem, and the second letter 
in the hundred-und-seventh. 

Having thus deprived mj^self of many excuses 
which candour might have admitted for the 


1)100. LAF.RT. 

Begone, j’e blorklieadn, Ht raclitus cries, 

>nd leave my labours to llic learuM and wise ; 

By vit, by kuowl; dgr, stufdou.. to be n-ad, 

1 scorn the niuUilude, alnx and dead. 

Time, which puts nji end to aJl human jileas- 
ures and srirrows, has likewise concluded the 
labours of the liainbler. Having supjmrtod, for 
two years, the anxious crntTloymeyt of a periodi- 
cal writer, and multiplied my essays tc upwards 
of two hundred, I have now detenninrd to desist. 

The reasons of this resolution it is of little im- 
portance to declare, since justification is unne- 
cessary wIm'u no objection is mjwle. I am far 
from supposing that the cessation of my per- 
fomianc<;s will niise any inquiry, for I have 
never been xtiuch a favourite of the public, nor 
can boast that, in the progress of my under- 
hiking, 1 have been animated by the rewards of 
the Ubcral, the caresst® of the gn at, or thit 
praises of the eminent. 

*5ut X have no design to gratify pride by sub- 
mit^bvu, or malice by lamentation; nor think 
it vetwioiuble to c-ompJaiu. of neglect from those 
whose regard I nevei> s.dVited. If I have not 
dwtHiKutshed by the distribiitoi-sor literaiy 
^ ‘" 7 * r't*® to il.« mt. by 


able to aUedge the necessity of gratifying corves- 
imndcnts, the im|H>rtunity with which publica- 
tion was solicited, or obstinacy with which cor- 
rectmn was rejected, 1 must rem.ain accounta- 
ble lor <dl my faults, and submit, without sub- 
t<‘rfuge, to the censures of criticism, which, 
liowever, 1 shall not endeavour to soften by a 
formal depref;atjon, or to overbear by the iiifiu 
ence of a patron. The Kuj»plicatioiis of on 
author never yet reprieved him a muinimt fmm 
oblivion ; and, though greatness lias sornetirneH 
slieltered guilt, it can ufi'ord no protection to 
ignorance or dulness. Having hitherto attempt- 
ed only the propagation of truth, I will not at 
hist violate it by th«‘ confessinn of terrors whirh 
I do not feel ; having laboured to maintain the 
dignity ot virtue, I will not now degrade it by 
the meanness of dedication. 

The w'ming vanity with which 1 have some- 
times ,s]>oken of myself, would perhaps require 
an apology, were it not extemiatetl by the exam- 
ple ol tliosc who liave published ess)»ys bclbre 
me, and by the privilege which every nauudess 
writer has been hitherto alhiwed. ** A mask/* 
says Casliglioiie, “ confers a right of acting at*d 
speaking with less restraint, even when the 
weai-er happens to be known. ” He that is dis- 
covered without his own consent may eJaim 
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somo indulgence, and cannot be rigorously called 
to justify tho.se sallies or frolics which his dis- 
guise must ))r(»ve him dtniirous to conceal. 

Ihit I have been cautious lest this oifenci; 
should be frequently or gi'ossly committed ; for, 
as one of the ]dkilosoph4'rs directs us to live with 
a friend, as with one that is some time to become 
an enemy, I have always thougiit it the duty of 
an anonymous author to write, as if he expected 
to be hereafter known. 

I am willing to Hatter myself with hopes, that, 
hy collecting these jkaiiers, 1 am not preparing, 
for my future lif<*, either shame or rqkentaiice. 
'I’hat all are happily imagined, or accurately 
polished, that the same sentiments have not 
sometimes recurred, or the same expressions 
been too frtiqiiently repeated, 1 have not conh- 
derice ill my ahilities siiifieieiit to warrant. He 
that coiubMiins himself to (^)m]>ose on a stated 
day, will f»fteii bring to his task an attention 
dissipated, a memory embarrassed, an imagina- 
tion overwhelmed, a mind distracted with anxie- 
ties, a body languishing with disease : In* will 
labour oil a barren topic, till it is too late to 
change it ; or, in the ardour of invention, dif- 
fuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, wILkh 
the pressing hour of publication cannot suffer 
iu<lgnient to examine or reduce. 

W liatever shall be the tinul sentence of man* 
icind, I have at least endeavoured to deserve their 
kindness. 1 have laboured to vetine our buiguage 
to gnimmaticjil purity, and to clear it from col- 
loquial barbarisms, licentious idioms, and irre- 
gular combinations. Something, perhaps, 1 Irnve 
added to the eleganci? of its construction, tuid 
something to the harmony of its cadence. When 
common words were less pleasing to the eiir, or 
h*bs distinct in their sigiiiiicalioiv 1 have familigi - 
ised the terms of philosophy, by applying them 
to )» 0 }Hilar i<lea8, hut have rarely admitted any 
word not authorised hy fonner writers; for 1 
believe that whoever knows the English tongue 
in its present extent, will he able to express hU 
thoughts without further help from other 
patioiis. 

As it has been my principal design to inculcate 


I wisdom or piety, I have BUotttd few papers ts 
I the idle spoiis of imagination. Some, perhaps, 
may he found, of which the highest excellemw is 
harmless merriment ; but scarcely any man is 
so steadily serious as not to complain, that the 
seventy of dictatorial 'instruction has been too 
seldom relieved, and that he is driven by the 
sternness of the itamldcr's philosophy to more 
cheerful and airy companions. 

Next U* the excursions of fancy are the. disqui* 
sitionsof criticism, which, in my opinion, is only 
to pe ranked among the subordinate and instru- 
mental arts. Arbitrary decision and general 
exclamation I have carefully avoided, i>y assert- 
ing nothing without a reason, and establishing 
all my principles of judgment on unalterable and 
evident ;p'utb. 

In the pictures of life 1 have 'never been so 
studious of novelty nr surprise, as to depart 
w'hoUy from all resemblance ; a fault which 
writeiu deservedly cclebratwl frequently commit, 
that they may raise, as the occasion requires, 
either miirth or abhorrence. Some eiilargeiuent 
may be allowed to declamation, and some exag- 
treratiun to burb'sque $ but as they deviate fur- 
.ithcr from reality, they become less useful, be- 
cause their lessons will fail of application. The 
mind of the reader is carried away from the 
contemplation of his own manners ; he finds in 
himself no likeness to the phantom before him ; 
and, though he laughs or rages, is not refonned. 

The essays professedly serious, If I have been 
able to execute my own intentions, will bt*. found 
exactly conformable to the precepts of Christi- 
anity, v'itUout any accommodation to the Hccii- 
tiousiiess and levity of the present age. 1 thei-e- 
ft»re look back on this part of my work with 
pleasure, which no blame oi' praise of man can 
diminish or augment. 1 shidl never envy the 
honours which wit and learning obtain in any 
other enuse, if 1 can be numl>ered among the 
w-rilers wlio have giv^u ardour to virtue, and 
confidence to truth. 

Autuv un 

Celestial powers ; tuat piety reparrt, 

From you my labours wait ilicir last vcw 'ril 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


This work WM written by Dr. JohiMOo for 
** The Unirereal ChvoniiOai or Weekly 
projected in the year 1751, by Mr. J. Newberry, 
fiookteller* The preface to the Kambler co#< 
taiot an outline of the Life of the cekbrated an^ 
thor of theae papen ; we aball therefore here 
only preeent onr readera with a few oheemtioni 
on the etyle, Ate. of Dr. Jokoaon, which he will 
not find 80 oopiooaly deecribed aa we ooold wish 
in onr preliminary obeervatlons on the Rambler. 

The Doctor le aald to hare been allowed a 
ehare In the profiti of thle newqteP7>f ^ which 
he wee to faruUdi a short eeiay on mdh anljeete 
an might suit the teste of the tii£i^ end 
golih thla pnbUcatSdn from Its eonten^porailee. 
The ftret Eaeqr appeared on Saturday, 4)^ 
15th, 1766, and continned tobe pnbUahedon the 
aame day, weekly, ontfl April 5th, 1760^ when 
the Idler was oondnded* 

The Rambler may be oOmildered ae Jolmaon*e 
great work. It was the baaia of fruit high ro- 
putafron which went on Increafrng to fry; end 
of his days. The drcnlatUm of those periodical 
essays waa no^ at drab eqiuil to their merit. 
They had not, Ilka the Spectators, the art of 
ebarmingby tariety; and Indeed how could it 
be expented ? The wits of Queen Anne's reign 
sent their eontribntione to the Spectator ; and 
Johnson stood alone. A etiiigeHMiach, says Sir 
Richard Steele, must go forward on stated days. 


whether there are passengen or not. So it waa 
with the Ramblera erery Tuesday and Satur- 
day, for Wo yean. In this collection Johnson 
la the great moral teacher of his eountiyinen ; 
*hla aaaays form a body of ethics ; the obserm* 
Hons on life and mannen are acute and Instmc- 
tiva ; and the paj^em, professedly critical, serro 
io promote the canaa of literature. It muat^ 
howeter, be acknowledged, that a settled gloom 
htogioTtit cheauthor'e mind ; and all tbeei8ay% 
eoteipt eight or teiif coming from the eame tetm* 
tain head, no wonder that they have tberadnon 
of the ioU from which they sprung. Of this 
nnifrnnlty Johnoon was oenaiUa* lie used to 
say, that if he had Joined a friend or two, who 
would have been able to intermix papen of a 
sprightly turn, the collection would have been 
men mifcellaneons, and, by conaeqiicnce, more 
agreeable to ibe generality of readers. 

It la remarkable, that tbe pomp of diction, 
which has tOen objected to Johnson, was first 
assumed in tbe Rambler. His Dictionary was 
going on at the same time, and, In the coune o 
that work^ as he grew familiar with tecbnirh! 
and seholastie words, he thought the bulk of his 
readers were equally learned ; or at least would 
admire tbe splendour and dignity of the style. 
And yet it is well known, that he praised in 
Cowls) the ease and unaffected structure of the 
sententea Cowley may be placed at frie hegil 
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^ Jkhhii eoltiTated a ttoai* and in^tiiral 
. TdIotion» , and St? WflUwaa 
|q%w^. , .Addisimf SirSft^ nod Pop^^ 
oometfKeM, earriad our language 
' waU nigh to perfection* , Of A4dtson> Jobnoon 
wim need to eayi He Se the lUphael of £aiay 
Wrltert*- How he differed so wid^y from sueii 
eli^gant models is a problem not to be oolved» 
unless it be true that he took an eOrly tincture 
from the writexv of the last century, particular- 
ly Sir Thomas. Browne. Hence the peculiari- 
tles of his etyl0f new combinations, sentences of 
ah uammal structure, and words delved from 
the learned latrguages. His own.aocoipit of tiie 
matter ie, ** When common words were less 
pleasItHiP to the ear, or less distinct in their sig^ 
nidcatlon, J familiarized the terms of philoso- 
phy, by applying them to popular ideas.** But 
be forgot the observation of Dryden If too 
many foreign woida are poored in upon ua, io 
looks as if they were designed, not to assist the 
natives, but to conquer There Is, it 

must he admitted, a swell of language, often out 
of all proportion to the sentiment ; but there Is, 
ill i^eral, a fulness of mind, and tjie thought 
seems to expand with the sound of the words 
Determined to discard colloquial barbarisms 
and licentious idioms, he forgot the elegant 
simidict^. that distinguishes the writings of 
Addison,' He bad wha4 Locke calls a rouhd- 
abdut of Ids ^ject ; and,%hough he vm 
nevoir ivitsi with 

lie maybe' 

fairly read- 

ing was <^toiMro.; ;;.^bf;tr!S^Bred' & ^h5« mind 
vi'batever whs notice#' Wt 'he 'added 

to it iVom . 'stthdjtaBbn*’' Ho^'ixi'^ccted^ 

juis rc£»u(is?W» .Addison' 

was ri<A,fo profound a thinli^, ^ .born 
to,wvliat<;0(^verte,''and 11^ aod he 

irly patrm^’. In £ordt "^oto; -He 
dtp^ided,. howevet* ^^|^e^;hpoh''a^^$alitf tbah'i 
oMds ^LaBh/poe^' 

sho^ that he n'itshW, 'with a ' 


all the refined and delicate besuttei of Bie Rn 
man dasstes; and when he coltlvatod his stn* 
tlve language, no wonder that he formed that 
gmcefhlatyle, whidh hoe been so justly admir- 
ed; simple, y^m^egunt; adorned, yet never 
OTCtwwroiigbt ; rich hi eHuaion, yet pure and 
perspicuottf ; correct without hibour, and, though 
sometimes defioieat in strength, yet always mu- 
sicaL His essaj's In general, are on Ihe surface 
of life ; if ever original, it was In pieces of hu- 
mour. Sir Roger ‘do Coverly, and tlie Tory 
Fox-hunter, need not to be mentioned. John- 
son had a fund of humour, but he did not know 
nor was be willing to descend to the familiar 
Idiom and the variety of diction which that 
mode of composition required. The letter, in 
the Rambler, No. 12, from> a young girl that 
Whnts a place, will lUustraie this observation* 
^Addison possessed an undouded imagination, 
alive te the first objects ^ nature and of art. 
He readiea thesublkne without any apparent 
effiwrt When he tells ua, **% we consider the 
fixed stars as to nuny oceans of Same, that are 
each of them attended vdth a difierent set of 
plnnets; If we still discover new firmaments 
and new lights tliai are sunk further in those 
iiniathomable <^;>ths of ether, We are lost in a 
lab^^inth of suns and worlds, and confounded 
with tbs fnagfdflcenee aiid imtnensity of nh- 
ture ;** the ease, with which this passage rises 
to unaffected grandeur, is the secret charm that 
captivates the reader. Johnson la always lofty ; 
he seeute, to use Diyden*s phrase, to be 4o*er in- 
formed with meanlxig, and his words do not ap- 
pear to himself adequate to his conceptioh. He 
mev An state# and his periods are always har- 
monious* Hk Oriental Tales are in the true style 
of ^tern magnificence, and yet none of them 
arc so much admired as the Visions of Mirza. 
|h matters of cnticlsni, Johnson is never the 
e^o of preceding writena He thinks and da- 
eSdei for himself* If we mceept the Essays on 
i^e'^leaSurcs of imaginfitidn^ Addisem c^um^t 
be '<klled a philosophical critic. His moiish 
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; birtin that j^mince no^ 
thills M ibxJbM the Ealxtbler; thouj^h Johnaeii 
uee4 taaayr that the Essay an ^ The BntrthlKia ef 
Mankind*' (in the S|ie£taunv ^o. 558) wat the 
most exquisite he had ever Talkincf of 

hfmselfy Johnson said, Topham Beanclark has 
wit, and every thln^r comes from him witli ease ; 
but when 1 say a good thing, I seem to labour.*' 
When we compare him with Addison, the con- 
trast is still stronger. Addison lends grace <ind 
oi'iiament to truth ; Johnson gives it force and 
energy. Addison makes virtue amiable ; John- 
son represents it as an awful duty. Addison in- 
sinuates himself with an ahr of modesty ; John- 
son commands like a dictator ; but a dictator in 
his splendid robes, not labouring at the plough. 
Addison is the Jupiter of Virgil, with placid 
serenity talking to Venus ; 

“ Vttltu, quo coBlum tompci^fati'sqiuj screOat.” 

Johnson is Jupiter Tonans; , he darts his 
lightning, and rulHibis thunder, in the cause 
of virtue and piety. The language seems to 
fall short qf his Ideas ; he pours along, familiar- 
ising the terms of philosophy, with hold inver- 
sioiis, and sonorous periods; hut we may apply 
to him what Pope has said of Homer ;-««lt is 
the sentiment that swells and Alls out the diotio^ 
which rises with it, and forms itself About it ; 
like glass in the furnace, which grows $0 a greater 
magnitude, as the breath within is more power- 
ful, and the, heat more intense.** 

It is not the design of this comporisoii to de- 
cide between those two eminent writers, in 
matters of taste every reader will choose ^r hio^ 
self. Johnson Is always profound, and of cpim 
gives the fatigue of tliinking. Addison^ chami 
while he Instructs ; and wrltli^, as he slwayq 
does, a pore, an eliigant, and Idiomatic style, Im 
asay be prononneed the safest model for lintlfr* 
tion* 

The Essays written by Johnson In the Ad- 
venturer ma>i called a continuation of the 
AamUij'. ihe Idler, In order to be consistent 


with the amumed oheinctei^ i^ written 
abated vigour, lii a style of saae anid unlaboi^M ' 
elegance It li fhO' Odyssey after 
Intense thfoking would hot become thb ' Idler. 
The first number pissehts a drawn por- 
Mc of an Idler, and from that eharacter no 
deviation could be made. AcCardlngly, 
son forgets his austere mdnner, And plays w 
Into sense. He still continues his lectures, bii 
human life, but he adverts to common occur- ' 
fences, and is often content with the topic of 
the day. An advertisement In the beginning of 
the first^olume Informs us, that twelve entire 
Essays jfgn a contribution from different 
hands. One of these, No. 88, Is the journal of 
a Senior fellow at Cambridge, but, as Johnson, 
being hifofielf bxa original thinker, always re- 
volted fiom servile Imitation, he has printed 
4he piece, with an apology, importing that the 
Journal of a citizen in the Spectator almost 
precluded the attempt of any subsequent writer. 
This account of the Idler may be closed, after 
observing, that the author's mother " Hieing 
burled on the 83d of January 1759, there is an 
admirable paper, occasioned by that, event, ‘ on 
Saturday the 87th of the same mouth, No. 41. 
The reader, if he pleases, may compare it with 
another fine paper in the Rambler, No. 54, on 
the eouviction that raises on the mind at the 
bed of a dying friend. , 

The Idler^ during the time of their publi- 
cation, were frequently copied Into contem- 
porary works without any acknowledgment. 
The Author , who was also a proprietor of the 
UttIVAnal ^ronide, In which they appeared, 
hurled his vengeance "on the {drates In the fol- 
lowing « Hue and Cry,** which, as coming from 
Pr. Johnson’s pen, may Justly bo deemed 
Btensry curibslty. 

<< London, Jan# A 17d9« AdVerils^ent. 
Tbe proprfotors of ,ihe paper, entitled << The 
Idler,** having found tto; thnw jessays 
sorted In the newspapers and pmgqitlnos 
so little Rgard to justice or decency, ibist the 
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' Uniraittl CKroni^A Ul wliioii tlusy Hmt 
li not aln^yo montUrnod, iUdnlt it m^cemry to 
. d«i4«rn to tlio pttblioh^^of tltow; coUocttona^ ^ 
^ !iftw«vor they have hithei^ ^ 

0iese i^Uriee, nwde fet more iiijiirl|i!i 
by oon^pt» they have nhw detelmined toen- 
dot* them no longer,— The^ have already aeen 
onfiye^ for which a very lai^e yrice !a 

^ nidet aham^ees rayatd^y 
into the weekly or mondikly compilations, and 
Iheir ridht, at least for ihe present, alienated 
ttm them, before they could themselves he 
aii^ Ip ehjny it. But they would not Viilingly 
be thonght to want tenderness even for men by 
whom ho tenderness hath been shown. The 
past is without inmedy, and shall be with- 
out, resentment* But those who have been 
thus busy with their elbkles in the fields of 
their .neighboars, are henceforward to takp 
notice, that the time of impunity is at an end. 
Whoever shall without our leave, lay the hand 
of rapine upon our papers, is to expect that we 
dbalkvlndicate our due, by the means winch 
Justice prescriboe* and which are warranted by 
^e immemorial preseriptione of honoimlile 
trede* ' We tdiaU lay hold, in our turn, on their 
copies, degrade them from the pomp of wide 
snasgin and diffuse typography, contract them 
Into a narrow epiace, and sell them at an hum- 
ble price ; yet not with a view of growing rich 
by cimfiscations, for wd think not much better 
of money got by punishment than by crimes : 
wo shall therefore, when our losses are repaid, 
give what profit shril remain to the Magdelens i 
for We know not who lie more prop^ly 
taxed fiW , the support of penitent prostitutes 
than prostitutes in whom there yOt appears 
neither penitence nor shame. 

The effect of this singular manifesto is not 
now WowDs but if ^ essays which a large 
pi>ce hee been paid** he not words of coiuno, 
they n^y pnwe that the author received an Im- 
mediate remuneration for his labour, indepen- 
dttti of bis share in the g^eral profits; 


Kop. Sfi, 0S, and fifi, were written by Mn 
Thomite Wartem Thomas Warton was the 
younger brother of Dr. Joseph Warton, and 
wee bom at Basingstoke in 1!78S. He very 
jMf manifosmjl^ teste for verse; and there is 
eytant a wrilAmed tranriation of an 
of Martiel composed by him in hfo ninth year. 
He was educated under liis fother, who tot a 
school at Baringstoke, tUl be was admittm in 
1*748 a commoner of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Here he exercised his poetical talent to so much 
advantage, that on the appearance of Mason's 
Elegy of Isis,^’ which severely reflo^d on 
the disloyalty of Oxford at that period, he was 
encouraged by Dr. Huddesford, president of 
his college, to vindicate the cause of the univer- 
sity. This task he performed with great ap- 
plause by writing, in .his 21st year, The 
Triumph of Isis a piece of much spirit and 
fancy, in which he retaliated upon the bard of 
Cam by satirising the courtly venality then 
supposed to distinguish th^yal university, and 
sung in no cmnmon strains the past and present 
glories of Oxford. This on his part was fair 
warfare^ though as a peace-offering be after- 
wards exclndert ttif poem from his volume of 
collected pieces. His Progress of Discontent,** 
published in 1750 in a miscellany entitled ** The 
Student,’* exhibited to great advantage his ^ 
power in the familiar style, and his talent for 
humoUr, with a knowledge of life extraordinary 
at his early age, especially If composed, as is 
said, for a college-exercise In 1746. In 1750 he 
took the degree of M. A., and In the following 
year became a Fellow of bis college. He ap- 
pears now to have unaltmbly devoted bim*- 
erif to the pursuit of poetry and elegant litera- 
ture in a university-residence. His spirited 
satire, entitled ** Newmarket,** and pointed 
against the ruinous passion for the turf; his 
«Ode for Music;** and “Verses on the Death ol 
the Prince of Wales weib written about this 
rime ; and in 1758 he was the edi to of a small 
collection of poems, which, under rim ritla ol 
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Th# Union,** waa printed at Edinburgh, and pieces in which lively miacellanj he was tha 
contained several of his own pieces. In 1754 he j writer. In 17G6 he again appeared as a classical^ 
made himself known as a critic and a diligent editor by superintending the Anthology ol 
student of poetical antiquities, by his observa- J Cephalus, printed at the Clarendon-press, to 
tions on Spenser s hairy (^ueen, in one volume, which he prefixed a learned and ingenious pre* 
aftcrwai Qs enlarged to two voflimes ; a work face. He took the degree of B. D. in 1761, 
well receieed by the public, and which made a and in 1771 was instituted to the small living 
considerable addition tit h.s literary reputation. ' ©f Kiddington in Oxfordshire, on the presenta* 
Uliese various proofs of his abilities caused him tion of the Earl of Litchfield, then chancellor 

very properly to he elected in 1757 professor of ; of the university. An edition of Theocritus in 

i 

poetry to the university, an office which he 2 \ols. 4to. which was published in 1770, gave 
held for the usual period of ten years, and ren- ! him celebrity not only at home, but among the 
dered respectable by the erudition and taste dis- | scholars of the continent. 

played in his lectures. Dr. Johnson was at A History of English JD*oetry is said to have 
this time publishing his “ Idler,” and Warton, been meditated by Tope, who was but indiffer- 
who had long been intimately acquainted with ^ ently qualified by h^arning, whatever he might 
him, contributed the three papei-s we^ have have been by taste, for such an undertaking, 
mentioned to that work. He gave a specimen * Gray, wlio possessed every requisite for the 
of his cliissical proficiency in 1758 by the publi- work, exlf^pt indust^, cntcjtained a distant 
catJou “ Inscription urn Uomanarum Metricar- idea of engaging in it, with the assistance of 
um Delectus,** a collection of select Latin epi- Mason ; but he shrunk from the magnitude of 
grams and inscriptions, to which were annexed j the task, and readily relinquished his project, 

A few modern the antique model, five | when he heard that a Himilar design was adop- 

of them by himself. He drew up in 1700, for led by Warton. At what period he first occu- 
the Biogrupliica Britaiinica, the life of Sir pied himself in this extensive plan of writing 
Thomas Eupe, which he published separately, and research, we are not iiiformcd ; but in 1774 

t 

much enlarged, in 1772 and 1780. Another j he had proceeded so fai* as to publish the first 
contribution to literary biography was his | volume in quarto ; and he pursued an object, 

** Life and literary liemaiiia of Dr, Ba^ j now apparently become the great mark of his 
thurst,** publi'shed in 1761. A piece of local . studies, with so much assiduity, that ho brought 
humour, which was read at the time vdth great ; out a second volume in 1778, and a third lii 
avidity, dropped from his pen in 1700, with the . 1781. He now relaxed jn his labours, and never 
title, “A Companion to the Guide, and a ' executed more tfiaii a few sheets of a fourth vo- 
Guide to the Companion; being a comxdetc lume. The work had grown upon his hands. 
Supplement to all the Accounts of Oxford hitb- and had grcatlj^ exceeded his first estimate ; so 
erto published.'* The lapse of time, and the that the completion of the design, which was to 
new reign, had now entirely restored to Oxford j have terminated only with the commencement 
its ancient virtue of loyalty ; and Warton, who of the eighteenth century, was still very remote, 
had lamented the death of George II. in a copy supposing n due proportion to have been pre- 
•f verses addressed to Mr. Pitt, continued the served throughout. Warton’s “ History of 
courtly strain, though with due dignity, in English Poetry’* is regarded as his opus mag- 

Uncs on the inan*i«’ige of George III. and on the I num s and is indeed an ample monument of his 

I 0 

birth of the Prince of Wales, printed in the j reading, as well as of his taste and critical judg- 
university colleetion. Still ranking equally ineiit. The majority of its reailers, however. 



edited in 1764 the << Oxford Sausage,” of several too minutely upon those early periods in whioh 
mtr. I, 
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I'oetry can scarcely be said to have existed in 
^this country, and has b<ieii loo profuse of tiari- 
icripts from pieces destitute of oil merit; but 
Ihcir a^fc. Considered, however, as literary au- 
tiquariitnisrn, the work is very interesting ; and 
f loiigli inaccuracies have been detected, it can • 
not be denied to abound with curious iiifurma-> 
tion. Ilis brother gave some expectation of 
Tarrying on the history to the comjiletion of the 
fourth vo''jine,, but seems to have done little or 
notblni: tovvards fulfilling it. As a proof that 
Wavlon began to be weary of his task, it ap- 
pears that about 1781 he had turned his thoughts 

W 

to another laborious undertaking, which was a 
county-history of Oxfordshire * and in ITb'i be 
published as a specinieii a topograpliicul ac<‘otint 
of his parish of Kidiliiigton. Jntliesume year 
be entered into the cebdirated Chatfertonian 
rontrovrrsy, and published An Inquii* into the 
AiJtheiiiioity of the Poiuns ascribed to Jlowley,* 
which he decidedly jiroiiounced to be the fabri- 
cation of their pretemled editor. Ills jneoine 
w.is augmented in this year by presentation to 
a donari\e in Somersetshire; and as he was free 
both from amliition and aMiriee he «‘'enis tohave 
}ook<-d no farther for ecclesiastical promotion. 
Ii. JTH-J the j.laee of Can ..den- professor of his- 
toi ) at Oxford, vacant by the reskmation of the 
present Sir W. 8( ott, .is conferred np(ni him. 
lie attended to his duties so far as to deliver a 
learned and ingenious inaugural lecture, but that 
was the limit of lus profif'ssioiial exertions. An- 
other ortice at this time denuitdled now etforts. 
At his IMajesty’s express desire the iiost of Poei- 
lanreat, v:w’at(‘d by the death of Wliitelieaii, wiis 
oTered to him ; and, in aecejttmg it, he laudably 
resolved to use his best endeavours for render lug 
21 respectable. He valued the monotony of an- 
nnersary court corapliinent by retrosjiective 
views of tlic splendid period of Knglish history 
Atu) the gloi ies of I’liiMilrv, and by other topics 
to )(:'.<'iical desci’ipiion, though littlecoii- 
.1 with till' pre: cr theme of the day; and 
liioiigVi his vie hlr.sios umlejuvent some ridicule 
on that account, tl.ry in genual enhanced the 
Htcrary vahialh.o of laureat odes. Ilis cop- I 


oludiug publication was an edition of the jave# 
pile poems of Milton, in which 'it was his pur 
posejio explain his allusions, point out his nni 
tations, illustrate his beauties, and iduridate hi* 
obsolete diction and peculiar phraseology. 'I’liis 
was a task of no great effort to one qualified like 
'Wharton; and engaging in it, rather than in the 
completion of his elaborate ]>latis, seems to prove 
that the indolence of advancing years and a col- 
legiate life was gaining upon him. Of this 
work the first edition iijqieared in 178.\ and the 
second in 17tU, a short time helbre his death, 
lie hud intended to include in his jil.in a similar 
edition of the l^aradise Ilegaineii, and the Sam- 
son Agonistes, of the great author, of whom, 
notwithstanding icligious and p(diti«Ml iliffer- 
encps, he M'as a wann admirer; and lie left 
iiotCNS on both these pieces. Ihil his eoiisiitutioii 
now began to give way, tboiu;h the period of 
old age was yet distant. In his (i'ind yiiiran 
attack of the gout shattered his franic, and was 
succeeded, in May 17i)0, by a paralytic seizure, 
which carried him off at hisi|||p|gings in Oxford, 
riis remains v^el*l• interred, with every academ- 
ical honour, ill the chapel of 'J'rinily (\»llege. 

The character of 'riumias M'artoii w^■ls 
marked by some of those peculiarities A\buh 
cominonly fix upon a man the a{>pell;ttioii of an 
humorist; and a variety of stoiies rurreut 
among the collegians show that he was imov, 
mtent upon gratifying his own habitua' tastes, 
than regardful id the usual modes and deconiiud 
of society. But lie was substantially good- 
humoured, friendiy, and jdacid ; and if his dis- 
like of foi'm and restraint Kometimes made him 
prefer the company of inferiors to that of equals, 
the choice was jirobably in some measure con- 
nected w'ith that love of nature, and spirit of 
independence, which may he diseerned in bis 
writings. That he employed a large portion of 
his lime in the cultivation of his mind by curi- 
ous and elegant literature, his various ptoduc- 
tions abundantly testify; yet he appears t^i 
liai'c wanted the resolution and steftdy industry 
necessary for the completion of a great de.sign ; 
and <iome remarkable instuneefi of inaccuracy at 
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forgetfulness prove that his exertions were 
rather desultory than regular. This disposition 
was less injurious to him in his poetii'^il capa- 
lity than in any other, whence he will pro- 
bably live longest in fame as a pot‘t. Scarcely 
any one of that tribe has noted with finer ob> 
servatioii the minute circumstances in rural ria- 
tiu’e that alford jdeasure in description, or has 
derived from the regions of fiction more ani- 
mated and picturesque scenei’y. Hts pieces are 
very various in subject, and none of them long, 
lie can only rank among the minor poets ; hut 
perhaps few volumes in that class will more 
freqnenlly be taken tfp for real amusement. 
Scvertil editions of his ]»oeins were called for in 
his life-time, and since his death an tdUion of 
his works has been given by Mr. Mant> in 2 
vols. octavo,* 1902, with a biographical account 
of the author prefixed. 

When IMr. Wurtou wrote his three papers in 
the Idler, he lived in habits of intimacy and 
correspondence with Dr. Johnson j he was 
likewise a member *of the Literary Club, and 
made occasional journeys to London, to attend 
and to enjoy the pleasures of Sir Joshua 
Ue>f Holds’ company, of whom some notice is 
now to be taken tis writer of the Essays Nos, 
70, 70, and H2, in this work. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the son of a clergy- 
man at riympton, in Devonshire, and born there 
in 172.‘k IJeing intended for the church, he i-e- 
cei ved a suitable education under his father, and 
then removed to Oxford, where he took his de- 
grees ill arts; but having a great taste for draw- 
ing, he resolved to make painting his profession, 
and accordingly was under Hudson tlie 

portrait painter. About 1719 he went to Italy, 
in company with the honourable IMr, Keppel, 
his early friend and patron. After studying the 
works of the most illustrious masters two years, 
Mr. Ileynolds returned to London, where he 
found no encounigement given to any other 
branch of the ai't than to portrait painting, 
lie was of eourse under the necessity of com- 
plying with the prevailing taste, and in that 
walk sotin became unrivalled. I he first picture 


by which he distinguished himself, after his ra 
turn, wiu the portrait of Mr. Keppel. 11 did 
not, however, confine him'self to jMirtraits, but 
painted several historical pictures of high and 
acknovvlcdgcd merit. When the royal academy 
was instituted he was appointed president, 
which station he held with honour to himself 
and advantage to the arts till 1791, and then 
resigned it. He was also appointed principal 
painter to the king, and knighted. His literary 
merits, and other aceomplishments, jirocurcd 
him the friendship of the most distingui.'thed 
men genius in his time, particularly 
Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and Garrick: and 
Sic .Toshua had the honour of instituting the 
literary club, of which they were members. 
He was likewise a member of the royal society, 
and of that of antiquaries ; and was crcaicd 

doctor of laws by the universities of Oxford 

(• 

and Dublin. Sir Joshua's academical dis- 
courses dis^day the soundest judgment, the 
most refined taste, and a perfect arqnaintance 
with the works of difierent maste*rs ; and are 
written in a clear and elegant style. He died 
in 1792, and lies buried in St. Paul’s cathedral. 
Having no children, he bequeathed the princi- 
pal part of his property to his niece, since mar- 
ried to the Earl of luchitpiln, now IVTarquis of 
Thonioiid. 

W^c shall conclude our sketch of the life of 
this illustrious artist, ly quoting liis opinion of 
Dr, Johnson, wliich is equally honourable to 
himself and his friend. Speaking of his own 
discourses, our great artist says, “Whatever 
merit they have must be imputed, in a great 
measure, to the education which I may be said 
to have had umler Dr. Johnson. 1 do not 
mean to say, though it certainly would be to the 
credit of the^e discourses if 1 could say it with 
truth, that he contributed even a single senti- 
ment to them; but he qualified my mind to 
think justly. No man hud, like him, the facul- 
ty of teaching inferior minds the art of thirib 
ing. Perhaps other men might have eque| 
knowledge, hut few were so communicative. 
His great pleasure was to ta'k to those who 
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looked up to him. It was here he exhibited his observations which he made on poetry, on liiit 
wonderful powers. In mixed company^ and and on every thing about us, 1 applied to our 
frequently in comiiany that migjxt to have looked art, with what success others must judge.” 
up to him, many, thinking they had a charac- No. G7 was written by another intimate an^ 
ter for leiu-niiig to support, considered it as be- affectionate friend of Dr. Johnson's, lieiine^ 
Death them to enlist in the train of his auditors ; Langton, Esq. of Langton in Lincolnshira 
and to such persons he certainly did not appear His acquaintaince with Dr. Johnson conck 
to advantage, being often impetuous and over- menced soon after the coudusion of the Ram- 
beai’ing. The desire of shining in conversation bier, which Mr. Langton, then a youth, had 
was in him indeed a predominant passion; and read with so much lulmiration that Mr. Bos- 
ifjt must he attributed to vanity, let it at the well says he came to London cliiedy with a 
same time be Recollected, that it produced tliat view of being introduced to its author. Mr. 
loquaciousness from , which his morc^ intimate Langton died December the 18th, 1801. * 

friei4ds derived considerable advantage. Thei 
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I anti sub umbra 
l.usiJHus. uua. 

TifosK who attempt periodical essayis seem to 
be often sfopped in the beginning by tbc diliieiil* 
ty of finding a proper title. Two writers, since 
the time of the Spretator, have assumed his 
name, wiihoiit any pretensions to lawful inher- 
itance; an effort was once made to revive the 
TatUr; and the strange appellations by which 
other papers have been culled, show that the 
authors were distressed, like the natives of 
Aniericaj ^^'ho conn? to the Utiropcam to beg a 
name. 

It will be easily believed of the Idler ^ that if 
his title had required any seurcli, he never 
would have found it. Every mode of life lias 
its conveniences. The /d/tr, who habituates 
hi loself to be .satisfied with what he can most 
easily obtain, nut only cscaptTs labours wlijch 
are often fruitless, but sometimes succeeds 
better liiau those who despise all that is within 
their reach, and think every thing more valua- 
ble as it is harder to be acquired. 

If similitude of inuiiners he a m<itive to kind- 
ness, Ihe JtUcr may flatter himself wuth univer- 
sal patronage. 'J’here is no single chara(*,ter 
under which such numbei's are comprised, 
livevy man is, or hopes to be, an Idler, Even 
those who seem to differ most from us arc hast- 
ening to increase our fraternity ; as peace is the 
end of war, so to be idle is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the busy. * 

7'hcre is, perhaps, no appellation by which a 
writer can better denote his kindred to the hu- 
mull species. It has been found hard to dc- 
sf'rlhe mafi by an adequate dcHiiition. Some 
philosophers have called him a reasonable ani- 
mal ; but others have considered reason ns .a 
quality of which many creatures partake. lie 
has been termed, likewise, a laughing animal ; 
but it is said that some men have never laughed. 


Perhaps man may be more properly distin- 
guished as an idle animal ; for tltere is no man 
who is not sometimes idle. It is at least a de- 
finition from which none that shall find it in 
this papir can be excepted ; for ivho can be 
more idle than the reader of the Idler? 

That the definition may he complete, idleness 
^ust be not only the general, but the peculiar 
characteristic of man ; and, perhaps, man is tlie 
only being that can properly be called idle, that 
does by others wliat he might do himself, or 
sacrifices duty or pleasure to the love of ease. 

S<*<arcely any name can be imagined ft'om 
which less envy or competition is to be dreaded. 
The Idler has no rivals or enemies. The man 
of business forgets him ; the man of enterprise 
despises him ; and though such as tread tho 
1 same track of life full commonly into jealousy 
I and discord, Tdh*rs are always found to associate 
ill ]M*ace ; and he who is most famed for doing 
nothing, is glad to meet another as idle as him- 
self. 

Whut is to be expected from this paper, 
W'hcther it will be uniibnii or various, learned 
or familiar, seridus or ga), political or moral, 
continued or interrupted, it is hoped that no 
reader will inquire. That the ItUer has some 
scheme cannot be doubted ; for to form schemes 
is the Idler's privilege. Jlut though he has 
many projexts in Ins head, he is now grown 
sparing of communication, having observed, that 
his hearers ,are apt to remember what he for- 
gets himself; that his tardiness of execution 
cxjHises him to the encmachments of Ihosu who 
catch a hint and fall to work; and that very 
spc'cious plans, after long conti'tvauce and pitiu- 
pous displays, have subsided in wenriness w'ith- 
out a trial, and without miscarriage have bcei: 
blasted by derision. * 

Something the Idler's character may be sup- 
posed to promise. Those that arc curious after 
diminutive history, who watch the revoli tions 
of families, and tho rise and fall of characters 
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I eithei male or will Hope to !»* gmtifiod 

ty thlo papor; for the /4fer is hlwayo iniiiiisi- 
ilve ond leldoixi retentive. He that delights la 
obloquy and satire, atid .wishes to see dfouds 
gathering orei* any reputation that doszles him 
witlk its brightness, wU snUtch up «he Wfisrr'f 
. essays with a beating heart. The li&er is natu> 
rally censorious; those who attempt nothing 
themselves, thinh every thing eo^fily performed, 
and consider the tmsucCdssfol always as orirn^ 
iiial. . . ' . 

I think it necessary to give notice, that I 
make no contract, nor incur any obligation, "if 
those who depend on the for intelligence 
atnl entertainment, should suffer the disappoint- 
ment which commonly follows ill-placed ex- 
pectations, they are to lay the blame only on 
themselves. ^ 

Yet hope is not wholly to be cast away. The 
id/rr, though sluggish, Is yet alive, and may 
eometiincs be stimulated to vigour and activity, 
lie may descend into profoundness, or tower 
into sublimity ; for the diligence of an Idler is 
rapid and impetuous, as ponderous bodies forced 
into veli»city move with violence proportionate 
to their weight. c 

But these vehement exertions of intellect can- 
not be frequent, and he will therefore gladly 
receive help from any coiTeepoudent, who shall 
enable him to please without his own labour. 
He excludes no style, he pi^<^hibits no subject; 
only let him that writes to the Idler remember, 
that his letters must not he long : no words are 
to he squandered in declaration of esteem, or 
I'oitfeshions of inability ; conscious dulness has 
little right to be prolix, and praise is not so 
wejeome to the Idler as quiet. 

No. 3.] Satuhdat, April 22, 17S9. 

Toto vii anno 

Membranam. , hor. 

Many positions are often on the tongue, and 
seldom in the mind; there are many truths 
which every human being acknowledges and 
forgets. It is generally known, that he who 
expects much will be often disap]Nnnted ; yet 
disappointment seldom cures us of expectation, 
or has any other effect than that of producing 
» moral sentence, or peevish exclamation. He 
that embarks in the voyage of life, will always 
wish to advance rather by the impulse of the 
wind, than the strokes of the car; and many 
I under in the passage, while they lie waiting 
lor the gale timt is to waft them to their wish. 

It will naturally be' suspected that the Jdter 
has lately siifTered some disappointment, and 
that he does not talh thus gravely for nothin;;. 

mrm is required to betray his own seefets. I 
wiU, h<*wevej;, confess, that I have now been a 


writer almost a tveek, and have not yet heard i 
sin^e word of praise, nor received one hint 
from any correspondent. 

Whence this negligence proceeds I am not 
able to discover. Many of my predecessors 
have thought themselves obliged to return tjieii* 
acknowledgments in the second paper, for the 
kind reception of the first, and in a short time 
apologies have become neoes-^jary to those ingen- 
ious gentlemen and ladies whose performances, 
though in the highest degree elegant and 
leaimed, have been unavoidably delayed. 

What then will be thought of me, who, hav- 
ing experienced no kindness, have no thanks to 
return; whom no gentleman or lady has yet 
enabled to give any cause of discontent, and 
who have, therefore, no opportunity of showing 
how skilfully I can pacify i*esentment, extenu- 
ate negligence, or palliate rejection? 

1 have long known that splendour of repuht- 
tion is not to he counted among the necessaries 
of life, and therefore shall not much repine if 
praise* he tvithheld till it is better deserved. 
But surely 1 may be allu%ved to comidain that, 
In a nation of authors, not one has thought me 
worthy of notice after so fair an invitation. 

At the time when the rage of writing had 
seized the old and the young, when the C4)<»k 
warbles her 'lyrics in the kitchen, and the 
thrasher vociferates his heroics in the barn; 
when our traders deni out knowledge in bulky 
volumes, and our girls forsake their samplers to 
teach kingdoms wisdom, it may seem very un- 
necessary to draw any more fVom tlndr proper 
occupations, by affording new opportunities of 
literary fame. 

1 should be, indeed, unwilling to find that, 
for the sake of corresponding with the Idler, the 
snfUh’s iron had cooled on the anvil, or the 
spinster’s distaff stood unemployed. 1 solicit 
only the contributions of those who have al- 
ready devoted themselves to literature, or, with- 
out any determinate intention, wander at large 
though the expanse of life, and wear out the 
day In hearing at one place what they utter at 
another. 

\ Of these, a great part are already writers. 
One has a friend in the country upon whom he 
exercises hb powem ; whose passions he raises 
and depresses; whose understanding he per- 
plexes with pai’udoxes, or strengthens by argu- 
ment; whose admiration he courts, whose 
praises he enjoys ; and who servi^ him instead 
of a senate or a theatre ; as the young soldiers 
in the Homan camp leaimed the use of their 
weapons by fencing against a post in the place 
of an enemy. 

Another has his pockets filled with eamyn 
and epigrams, which be reads from hqnse \o 
house, to select parties, and which his acquaint- 
anm are daily entreating him to withhold no 
longer froTU the impatience of the public. 
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If amongr these any one h persuaded that, by 
such preludtts of ctomposition, he has qualified 
himself to appear in the open world» and is yet 
afraid of those censures whh'h they who have 
already written, and they who cannot write, 
are equally ready to fulminate against public 
pretenders to fame, he may, by transmitting 
his performances to the Idler, make a cheap ex- 
periment of his abilities, and enjoy the pleasure 
of success, without the hazard of miscarriage. 

Many advantages not generally known arise 
from this method of stealing on the public. 
I'he standing author of the paper is always the 
object of critical malignity. Whatever is mean 
will be imputed to him, and whatever is excel- 
lent be ascribed to his assistants. It does not 
much alter the event, that the author and his 
correspondents are equally unknown ; for the 
author, whoever ho be, is an individual, of 
whom every reader has some fixed idea, and 
w^hom he is, tbereibre, unwilling to gratify 
with applause ; hut the praises given to his cor- 
respondents are scattered in the air, none can 
tell on whom they will light, and therefore none 
are unwilling to bestow tliem. 

He tliat is known to contribute to a periodi<»il 
work, needs no other caution than not to tcU 

' I 

what particular pieces are his own ; such secrecy 
is, indeed, very difficult ; but if it can he main- 
tained, it is scarcely to be imagined at how 
small an expense he may grow considerable. 

A person of quality, by a single paper, may 
engross the honour of a volume. Fame is, in- 
deed, dealt with a hand less and less bounteous 
through the sulmrdinato ranks, till it descends 
to the professed author, ivho will find it very 
difficult to get more than he deserves; but every 
man w'ho does not want it, or who needs not j 
value it, may have liberal allowances; and,sfur ! 
five letters in the year sent to the Idler, ofi 
w'hich perhaps only two are printed, will lie 
promoted to the first rank of witers by those 
who are weary of the present race of wnts, 
and wish to sink them into obscurity before the 
lustre of a name not yet known enough to be 
detested. 


No. 3.] Satuudav, April 29, 1738. 

Otia vit(t 

Solainar cantu. stat. 

It has long been the comjdaint of those who 
frequent the theatre, thcit all the dramatis art 
has been lung exhausted, and that the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and accidents of life, have lieen 
shown in every possible combination, till the 
first scene informs us of the last, and the play 
no sooner opens, than every auditor knows how 
it will conclude. When a conspiracy is formed 
in a irngwly, we guess by whom it will be de- 


ll 

tected ; when a iletter is dnqtt dh a eohiedy, w« 
can teU by whom it will be found. Nothing is 
now left for the poet but character and setitt- 
ment, which ai'ti to make their way as they can, 
without the soft anxiety of suspense, or the en- 
livening agitation of surprise. 

A new paper lies under the same disadvan- 
tages as a new play. There is doAigcr lest it be 
new without novelty. 

My earlier predeiiessors bad their ishoice of 
vii^ and follies, and selected such as were ino.st 
likely to raise merriment or attract atnmtioii ; 
they had the whole field of life before them, un- 
trodden and unsurveyed; characters of every 
kind shot up in their way, and those of the most 
luxurbmt growth, or most conspicuous colours, 
were naturally crept by the first sickle. They 
that fnjlow are forced to peep iuto neglected cor- 
nel's, to note the casual varieties of the same 
s{jecies, and to recommend themselves by minute 
industry, and distinctions too subtle for (xnn- 
moii eyes. 

Sometimes it may happen that the haste or 
nt^ligenco of the first inquirers has left enough 
behind to reward another aearcb; sometimes 
new objects stiurt up under the eye, and he that 
is looking for one kind of matter, is amply 
gratifiefl by the discovery of another. lJut still 
it must be allowed, that, as more is taken, hiss 
can remain ; and evci'y truth brought newly to 
light impoverishes the mine fi'otn w'hich suc- 
ceeding intellects are to dig their treasures. 

Many philosopliers imagine tliat the elements 
themselves may be in lime exhausted ; that the 
sun, by shilling long, will efiuse all its light; 
and that, by the continual waste of aqueous par- 
ticles, tlie whole earth will at last become a 
' sandy desert. 

I I would not advise my readers to disturb 
themselves by conlriving how they sludl live 
without light and water. For the days of uni- 
versal thirst and perpetual darkness are at a 
great distance. I'he \>cean and the sun will 
last our time, and we may leave posterity to 
shift for themselves. 

But if the stores of natuVe are limited, much 
more narrow bounds must be set to (he modes ot 
life; and mankind may want amoral or amusing 
paper, many years before they shall be deprived 
of drink or day-light. This want, which to 
the busy and inventive may seem easily remedi- 
able bv some Bubstitul/C or other, the whole race 
of Idlers will feel with all the sensibility thal 
such torpid animals can sulfer. 

When 1 consider the iiiuumeratde multitude, 
that, having no motive of desire, or determines 
tion of will, lie freezing in perpetual inactivity, 
till some external impulse puts them in motion ; 
who awake in the morning, vacant of thought, 
with minds gaping for the intellectual food, 
which some kind essajist has been accustomed 
to supply, 1 am moved by the eunimiseratioa 
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with whieh all limnan beings oi;^t to behcdd i 
tbe (listraeses of eaeb other* to try some expedi^ | 
eA^s for their reUef* ami to InqittSlw by iirhat 
methods the listless may be actuated* and t))6 
empty be replenished* | 

There are said to be pleasures in xnadne^ 
known only to madmen. There are certainly | 
miseries in icHeness which the Idler only can | 
conceive. These miseries I have often felt and 
often bewailed. I know by experience how 
welcome is every avocation that sammons the | 
thoughts to a new imago; and how much Ian* ! 
guor and lassitude arc rehevod by thsU officious- 
ness which offers a momentary amusement to 
him who is unable to find tt for himself. 

It is naturally indifferent to this race of men 
what entertainment they receive, so tiiey are 
but entei’talned. They catch, with equi||^, eager., j 
ness, at a mof al lecture, or the memoirs of a rob- | 
her ; a prediction of the appearance of a comet, 
or the calculation of the chtuices of a lottery. | 

They might therefore, easily he pleased If ^ 
they consulted only their own minds ; but those , 
who will not take the troulde . to tflink for 
thems^es, have always somebody that thinks ; 
for them; and the difficulty of writing is to] 
please those from whom others learn to be^ 
pleased. 

Much mischief is done in tbe world with very 
little interest or design. He that assumes the 
character of a critic, and justifies his claim by 
perpetual censure, imagines that he is hurting 
none but the author, and him he considers 
a pestilent animal, whom every other being has 
a right to persecute ; little d^os he think how 
miiny hai'mlesss men he involves in his own 
giii't, by teaching them to be noxious without 
malignity, and to repeat objections which they 
do not understand ; or how many honest minds 
he debars from pleasure, by exciting an artificial 
fastidiousness, and making them too wise to. 
concur with their own sensations. He who is 
taught by a critic to disUke that which pleased 
him in his natural state, has, tiie same reason 
to complain of' his iiistruehnj as the madman 
to rail at his doctor, who when he thought him- 
self master of Peru, physicked him to poverty. 

If men will struggle, against their own advan- 
tage they are not, to expect tha| the Jdier will 
take much pains upon th^ ; he has himself tp 
please as well as them* and has l«mg leained, 
or endeavoured to learn, not to make the pleas- 
ure of others too necessary to his own. 


>lo. 4*.] Saturday, May. 6 , 1758. 

HOM. 

<,.HARITY, or ti^ndei'Tiesa for the poor, which is 
now justly rwusidc-red, by a gi*eat; part of man- 
kind, as tnf.eparitbh> pj^ty, and in which 
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almost all the goodness of the present age con- 
sists, is, I thinly known only to those who 
enjoy, either immediately or by transmission, 
the light of revelation. 

Those ancient nations who have given us tlie 
wisest models of government, and the brightest 
examples of patriotism, whose institutions have 
been transcribed by all succeeding legislatures, 
and whose history is studied by every candidate 
for .political or military reputation, have left 
b||iii)d them no mention of alms-houses or hos- 
pitals, of places where age might repose, or sick- 
ness be rdieved. 

,, The Roman ^perors, indeed, gave large 
donatives to the citizens and soldiers, bnt these 
distributions were always reckoned rather 
popular than virtuous ; nothing more was in- 
tended than an ostentation of liberality, nor 
was any recompense expected, but suffrages and 
acclamations. 

'Hieir ben^eficence wa^ merely occasional ; he 
that ceased to need the favour of the people, 
ceased ^likewise to court it; and therefore, no 
man thought it either necessary or wise to make 
any standing provision for the needy, to look 
forward^ to the wants of posterity, or to secure 
successions of charity, for successions of dis- 
tress. 

Compassion is, by some reasoners, on whom 
the name of philos<»phGr8 has been too easily 
conferred, resolved into an aifection merely self- 
ish, an involuntary perception of pain at the 
j involuntary sight of a beiitg like oumdves lan- 
guishing in misery. But this sensation, if ever 
; It he felt at all from the binite instinct of unin- 
! stnicted nature, will only produce effects desul- 
tory and transient; it will nevei’ settle into a 
principle of action, or extend relief to calamities 
Uii^n, In generationN not yet in being. 

The devotion of life or fortune to the succour 
of the poor, is a height of virtue to which hu- 
manity has never riseji by its own power. Tbe 
charity of the Mahometans is a precept which 
their teacher evidently transplanted from the 
dnctriiies of Christianity ; and the care with 
which some of the Orienttvl sects attend, as it is 
mid, to, the necessities of the diseased and indi- 
gent may be added to the other arguments 
wjhich prove Zoroaster to have borrowed his in- 
stitutions from the law of Moses. 

Uke present age, though not likely to shine 
hereafter among the most splendid periods of 
history, has yet given examples of charity 
which may be very properly recommended to 
imitation. The equal distribution of wealth, 
which jong commerce has produced, docs not en- 
able any single hand to raise edifices of piety 
like fortified cities, to appropriate manors to re- 
ligious uses, or deal out such large and lasting 
beneficence as was scattered over the lopd in 
ancient times, by those who possessed counties 
or provinces. But no sooner Is a new species ol 
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misery brought tu view, and a design of reliev- 
ing it professed, than every hand Is open to con- 
tribute something, every tongue is bnsled in 
solicitation, and every art of pleasure is em- 
ployed for a time in the interest of virtue* 

The most apparent and pressing miseries in- j 
cident to man, have now their peculiar houses 
of reception and relief; and there are few 
among us, raised however little above the'dan- 
gcr of poverty, who may not Justly claim, what 
is implored by the Mahometans in their mdift 
ardent benedictions, the prayers of the poor. 

Among those actions which the mind can 
most securely review with unabated pleasure, is 
that of having contributed to an hospital for the 
sick. Of some kinds of charity the conse- 
quences are dubious; some evils which benefi- 
cence has been busy to remedy, are not certainly 
known to be very grievous to the sufferer or 
detrimental to the community; but no man can 
question whether wounds and sickness are not 
really painful ; whether it he not worthy of a 
good man's care to restore those to ease and use- 
fulness, from whose labour infants and women 
expect their bread, and who, by a casual hui't, or 
lingering disease, lie pining in want and 
anguish, burthensome to others, and weary of 
themselves. 

Yet, as the hospitals of the pre.sent time sub- 
sist only by gifts bestowed at pleasure, without 
any solid fund of support, there is danger lest 
the Maze of charity, W'bich now bums with so 
much heat and splendour, should die away for 
wanting of lasting fuel; lest fashion should 
suddenly withdraw her smile, and inconstancy ; 
transfer the public attention to something which 
may appear more eligible, because it will be 
new. 

Whatever is left in the hands of (diance imiet 
be subject to vicissitude ; and when any estab- 
lishineitr is found to be useful, it ought to be 
the nevt care to make it permanent. 

Hut man is a transitory being, and his designs 
must |»artake of the imperfections of their 
author. To confer duration is not always in 
oiir power. We must snatch the present mo- 
ment, and employ it well, without too much 
solicitude for the future, and content ourselves 
with refiecting that our part is performed. Ha 
that waits for an opportunity to do much at 
ont^., may breathe out his life in idle wishes, 
mid regret, in the last hour, his useless inten- 
tions, and barren zeal. 

'I'he most active promoters of the present 
schemes of charity, cannot be cleared from some 
instances of misconduct, which may awaken 
contempt or iiensure, and hasten that neglect 
wliich is likely to come too soon of itself. The 
o]>cn competitions between different hospitals, 
and the animosity with which their patrons 
oppose one another, may prejudice weak minds 
against them uU. For it will uot be easily 


believed, that any man can, for good reasons* 
wish to exdttde another from doing good. Tho , 
spirit of charity can only be continued by a re.> 
oonciliatioti of these ridiculous feuds; and, 
therefore, instead of contentions who sliidl bo 
the only benefactors to the needy, let there be 
no other struggle than who shujl be the first. 

No. 5.] Satu&pay, Mat 13, 1758. 

KaXJiaf 

Apt* isrivrw 

'Airr* iff-rHw itieeurSv* ANAC. 

Oua military operations are at last begun ; onr 
troops are marching in all the pomp of war, and 
a cami^ marked out on the Isle of Wight ; tho 
heart of every Englishman now swells with 
confidence, though somewhat softened by gen- 
erous compassion for the consternation and dis- 
tresses of our enemies. 

This ^formidable armament, and splendid 
march, produce different effects upon different 
minds, according to the boundless diversities of 
temper, occupation, and habits of thought. 

* Many a tender maiden considers her lover as 
already lost, because he cannot reach the camp 
but by crossing the sea ; men of a more political 
understanding are persuaded that we shall now 
see, in a few days, the ambassadors of. Franco 
supplicating for pity. Some aiv hoping for a 
bloody battle, bfuiause a bloody battle makes a 
vendible nan*ativo; some are composing songs 
of victory; some planning arches of triumph; 
and some are mixing fireworks for the celebra- 
tion of a peace. 

Of all extensiye and complicated objects dif- 
ferent paits are selected by different eyes ; and 
minds are variously affected, as they vary their 
attention. ' The care of Ae public is now fixed 
upon our soldiers, who are leaving their native 
country to wander, nohe can tell how long, in 
the pathless deserts of the Isle of Wight. The 
tender sigh for their sufferings, and the gay 
drink to their snccess. 1 who look, or bdteve 
myself to look, with more philosophic ey^e on 
human affairs, must confess, that I saw the 
troops inarch with little emotion ; my thoughts 
were fixed upon other scenes, and the tear stoln 
into my eyes, not for those who were going 
away, but for those who were left behind. 

We have no reason to doubt but our troeps 
will proceed with proper caution ; there are 
men among them who can take care of them* 
delves. But how shall the ladies endure with- 
out them ? By what arts cun they, who have 
long had no joy but from the civilities of a sol- 
dier, now amuse their hours, and solace tliejr 
sepanition? 

j Of fifty thousand men, now destined todiffer- 
; cut stations, if we allow each to have been occa- 
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^ecessaiy only to four vromen, a sHiort 
coioputation vrill itifurm UR, that two hundred 
thousand larUeeare left to languish in distroit; 
two hundred thousand ladiee^ who must run to 
sales and auctions without an attendant ; sit at 
the play without a critio to direct their opinion ; 
buy their dms by their own judgment; dispose 
shells by their own invention ; walk in the M$il 
without a gallant ; go to the gardens without a 
protector; and slnidie cards with vain impa- 
tience, for want of a fourth to complete the 
party. 

Of these ladies, some,^ Z hope, have lap-dogs, 
and some monkeys ; but they are unsatisfactory 
companions. Many m^eful offices are perfoimod 
by men of scarlet, to which neither dog nor 
monkey has adequate ahllSties. A parrot, indeed, 
ie as fiueaa a colonel^ and, if he has bel^i much 
used to good company, ;is not wholly without 
conversation ; but a parrot, after nil, is a poor 
little creature, and has neither sword nor shoul- 
der-knot, can neither dance nor play at cards. 

Since the soldiers must obey the cal^.of their 
duty, and go to that side of the kingdom which 
faces France, 1 know not why the ladies, who 
cannot live without them, should not follow^ 
them. The prejudices and pride of man have 
long presumed the sword and spindle made for 
dilferent hands, and denied the othmr sex to par- 
take the grandeur of military glory. This no- 
tion may be consistently enough received In 
I’Vance, where the salique law excludes females 
fc^nn the throne; but we, whu, allow them to 
be sovereigns, may surely suppose them capable 
to be soldiers, 

Tt were to be wished tlmt some men, whose 
ex;iciience and authority might enforce regard, 
would propose that our encampments for the 
present year should comprise an equal number 
of men and women, who should march and 
fight in mingled boAes. If proper, colonels 
were once appointed, and the drums ordered to 
beat for female volunteei^ our regiments would 
soon be filled without the reproach or cruelty of 
an impress. 

Of these heroines smtie might serve on foot, 
under the denomination of the jF€»uUe BuffSf 
and some on horseback, with the title of Xetdy 

Jlumrs. 

What objections pan be made to this scheme I 
hjivi; eiideavoiUMMl miitiirely to comdder, and 
oauiiot find that a modern soldier has any duties 
except that of obediencp, Vhi^sh a lady caimot 
juTform. If the hair has lost Jts powder, a 
lady has a puff; if n coat be spotted, a lady has 
a rush. Strength is of less Importance since 
. firr-Rmjs have been used; blows of the hand are 
now seldom exchangiMl 5 and what is there to 
be done in the chaige or the retreat beyond the 
powers of a sprightly malfien ? 

Our masi'ulJno squadrons will not suppose 
themselv dh; ^ed by their uiixUiaiieii, till 


they have done something which women could 
not have done. The troOps of Braddoi^k never 
saw their enemies, and perhaps were defeiited by 
women. If our American general had headed 
an army of girls, he might still have built a foit 
and taken it. liad Minorca been defended by 
a female gan‘ison; it might have been surren- 
dered, as it was, without a breach ; and I can- 
not but think, that seven thousand women 
might have ventured to look at Rochfiirt, sack a 
rob a vineyard, and return In safety. 

No. 6,] Saturuay, May SO, 1758. 
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The lady who had undertaken to ride on one 
horse u thousand miles in a thousand hours, has 
completed her journey in little more than two 
tiilrds of the time stipulated, and was conducted 
through the last mile with triumphal honours. 
Acfdamntioii shouted before her, and all the 
fiowerS of the spring were scattered in her 
why. 

Every heart ought to rejoice when true merit 
is distinguished with public notice. I am fur 
from wishing either to the Amazon or her 
horse any diminution of happiness or fame, and 
cannot but lament that they were not more 
amply and suitably rewai*ded. 

There was once a time when wreaths of bays 
or oak were considered os recompenses equal to 
the most wearisome laliours aiul terrific dan- 
gers, and when the miseries of long marches 
and stoimy seas were at once driven from ttie 
remembrance by the iragrance oi* a garland. 

If this heroine had b<^n born in ancient 
times, she might, perhaps, have been delighted 
with the simplicity of ancient gratitude ; or, if 
any thing was wanting to full satisfaction, she 
might have supplied the deficiency with the 
hope of deification, and anticipated the altars 
that would be raised, and (he vows that would 
be made, by future candidates for equestrian 
glory, to the patroness of the race, and the god- 
dess of the stable. 

But fate reserved her fi)r a more enlightened 
age, which has discovered leaves and fiowera to 
•Ik* transitory things ; which considers profit as 
the end of honour ; and rates iHc event of every 
undertaking only by the money that is gained 
or lost. In these days, to strew the road with 
daises and lilies is to mock merit, and delude 
hope. The toyman will not give his jewels, nor 
the mercer measure out his silks for vegetable 
coin. A primrose, though picked up under the 
feet ol' the most rendwned coiii'ser, will neither 
be received as a stake at cards, nor procure a 
seat at an opera, nor buy candles for a ront, nor 
la*5e for a livery. And though there arc many 
virtiKisos, whose sole ambition is to possess 
something which can be found in no other 
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hand, yet come are more aeeustotiied to store 
their cabiaets by theft than purcliaae, and none 
of them would either steal or buy one of the 
flowers of gratulation till he hnows tliat all the 
rest are totally destroyed. 

Little, therefore, did It avail this wonderful 
lady to be received, however joyfully, with such 
obsolete and barren ceremonies of praise. Had 
the way been covered with guineas, though but 
for the tenth part of the last mile, she would 
have considered her and diligence as not 
wholly lost ; and might have rejoiced in the 
speed and perseverance which had left her such 
superfluity of time, that she could at leisure 
gather her reward without the danger of Ata- 
lanta’s miscarriage. 

So much ground could not, indeed, have been 
paved with gold but at a large expense, and we 
arc at present engaged in a wiuc, which demands 
and enforces frugality. But common rules are 
made only tor common life, and some deviation 
from general policy may be allowed in favour of 
a lady that rode a thousand miles in a thousand 
liours. 

Sinca the spirit of antiquity so much prevails 
amongst us, that even on tliis great occasion we 
have given flowers instead of money, let us at 
least complete our imitation of the ancients, and 
endeavour to transmit to posteiity the memory 
of that virtue which we consider as superior to 
pecuniary recompense. Let an equestrian statue 
of this heroine be erected, near the stfu’ting-post 
on the heath of Newmarket, to fill kindred 
souls with emulation, oud tell the grand-daugh- 
ters of our grand-daughters what an EugUsh 
maiden has once performed. 

As events, however illustrious, are soon ob- 
scured if they are intrusted to tradition, I think 
it necessary tiiat the pedestal should be inscrihed 
with a concise account of this great performance. 
The cotnpobitiun of this narrative ought not to 
be committed rashly to Improper hands. If 
the rhetoricians of Newmarket, who may be 
supposed likely to conceive In its full strength 
tiie dignity of the subjec^ should undertake to 
express it, there is danger leSt they admit some 
phrases which, though well understood at pre- 
sent, may be ambiguous in another century. If 
posterity should road on a public monumentt 
that the lady carried her horse a thousand mdes in 
a thousand hours, they may think that the statue 
and inscription are at variance, because one will 
represent the horse as carrying his lady, and the 
other tell that the lady carried her hoiae. 

Some doubts likewise may be raised by specu.* 
lafists, and some controversies be agitated among 
liistoriaiis, concerning tbe motive as well as the 
manner of the action. As U will be known that 
this wonder was performed in a time of wm*, 
some will suppose that the lady was frighteued 
by invaders, and fled to preserve her life or her 
chastity ; others will conjecture that she was 
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thus honoured for some intelligence carried of 
the enemy's designs: some will think that sho 
brought news of a victory ; others that she was 
commissioned to tell of a oonspirocy : and some 
win congratulate themselves' on their acuter 
penetratiqn, and And, that all these notions of 
patriotism and public spirit are improbable and 
chimerical ; they will oonfldeiitly tell, that she 
only ran away from her guardians, and the true 
causes of her speed were, fear and love. 

Let it therefore be carefully mentioned, thut 
by this perfoimance she won her wager; and, lest 
this should, by any change of manners, seem 
an Inadequate or incredible incitement, let it be 
added, that at this time the original motives 
of human actions had lost tlieir influence ; that 
the love of praise was extinct ; the ft^ar of in- 
famy wjjU become ridiculouB ; and the only wish 
of an KiigHshrnan was, to win his umger. 

No. 7.] Saturday, Mat 87, 1768. 


^ One of the principfd amusements of the Idler 
is, to read tbe works of those minute liistoriuus 
the writei’s of news, who, though Contemptu- 
ously overlooked by the composers of bulky 
volumes, are yet necessary in a natlo.i where 
much wealth produces much leisure, and one 
part of the people has nothing to do but to ob- 
seiwe the lives and fortunes of the other. 

To us, who are regaled every morning and 
evening with intelligence, and are supplied 
from day to day with materials for conversa- 
tion, it is difficult to conceive how.man can sub- 
sist without a newspaper, or to what entertain- 
ment oompaiiiee can assemble in those wide 
regions of the earth that have neither Chroniclea 
nor Magaalnes, neither Crarettes nor Adver- 
tisers, neither Jonmals nor Evening Posts. 

There are nev^ groaf numbers in any nation, 
whose reason or invention can find employment 
for their tongues, who eiui raise a pleasing dis- 
course from their own stock of sentiments and 
images ; and those few who have qualified them- 
selves by speculation for general disquisitions 
are soon left without an audience. The com- 
mon tglk of men must relate to facts in which 
the talkers have, or think they have an interest ; 
and where such facts cannot be known, the 
pleasures of society will be merely sensual. 
Thus the natives of the Mahometan empii es, 
who approach most nearly to Europcon civility, 
have no higher pleasure at their convivial as- 
semlilies than to hear a piper, or garo. upon a 
tumbler; and no company can keep together 
longer than they are diverted by sounds tir 
shows. 

All forrigners remark, that the knowledge of 
the common people of >!iig1and is greater thaii 
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Iltat of any other Tbie~ superiority* we 

|iiiidoiibte4ly owe to the rivulets of luteQigenoe 
, wM<3i oi^eontinually trlekliiig amOng which 
^ryo&e may catch, alid of which ev^ oiie 
purtakee. ; 

This tmlvei^al difTitsiOn of iastmction hi, 
perhoplt, hot whoHy without its incotivSMlences; 
it oertaiidy fills the nation with superffciai dis- 
putants; euahlel those |o taUc Who were bom 
to work; and afihrde fnihrmatioti sufileient to 
slate vaoity, and stiffen ohstihacy, hut too little 
to enlarge Uie mind Into comn^te skill for full 
oompreheiision. ^ : 

X^atever is found to ^tify tlte public will 
be multiplied^ by the emulation of venders, be- 
yond nece^ty or use. This plenty, Indeed, pro- 
duces eheapnehsi, but cheapness always ends in 
•exigence and depravation. 

^be compilation of 'newspapers is often com- 
mitted to narrow and mercenary minds, not 
qualified fdt the task of delighting or instruct- 
ing; Who are content to fill their paper, with 
whatever matter^ withbnt industry tq gather, 
or discernment to select. 

Thus Journals are doily multiplied wdthout 
tcrease of knowledge. The tale of the mom-^ 
lug paper is told again in the eveniog, and the 
narratives of the Oiling are bought again in 
the morning. These repetitions, indeed, waste 
time, but they dp not shorten it. Tlie most 
eager peruser of news is tired b«fo]*c he has 
completed his labour ; and many a man, who 
enters the cuffee-hoiiso in his nightrgown and 
slippeiu, is called away to his shop, or his din- 
ner, before he has well comddei'cd the state of 
Edrope. 

it is discovered by Reaumtw, that spiders 
might make silk, if they could be persuaded to 
Jive in peace togetlier. ThO writers of news, if 
they could be confederaf^jd, mlgl^t give niore 
pleasure to the phblic.^ Tlie morning and even* 
ittg authors might divide an event between 
them ; a sln^e action, hnd il^at not'of much 
inifiortanoe^ might be gradually discovered, so 
as to vary a whole week with Joy, anxiety, and 
conjecture. 

We know that a French ship of war was 
lately taken by a ship of Kifi^bshd; but this 
event was suffered to burst upon ns all at once, 
and then what we knew already was echoed 
from day to day, and from, week to week. 

lict us suppose these spiders of litemture to 
spin together, and inquire to What an extensive 
web such another event might be regularly 
drawUi, how six mdirhing and six evening 
W' - iters thight agree to retail their articles. 

On Monday morning the captain of a ship ' 
might arrive, who lrft.|he Friseurof France, 
a«4 the Bull-dog, captain Grim, in sight of one 
aftother, so that an engagement seem«^ una- 
voiflsble. 

Monday evening. A sound of cavinoii wa? 
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heard off Cape Finlsterre, supposed to be those 
efthe Bull*dog and Friscur. 

Tuesday morning. It was this morning re 
ported, tba^ the Bull-dog engaged the Friseur, 
yard-arm and yai'it-arnt, three glasses and a 
half, but was obliged to sheer off for want oi 
powder. It is hoped that inquiry will be madj 
Into this afihir in a pi^er place. 

Tuesday evening, lihe account of the en- 
^ement between the Bull-dog and Frlseur 
Wad premature. 

'Wednesday morning. Another express is 
arrived, which brings news, that the Friseur 
had lost all her n^ts, and three hundred of 
he^ men, In the late engagement ; and that cap- 
tain Grim is come into harbour much shattered. 

Wednesday evening. We hear that the brave 
captain Grim, having expended his powder, 
proposed to enter the Friseur sword in hand ; 
but that his lieutenant, the nepliew of a certain 
nobleman, remonstrated against it. 

Thursday morning. We wait impatiently 
fqp a fill! account of the late engagement be- 
tween the Bull-dog and Friseur. 

Thursday evening. It is said the order of 
the Bath will hf sent to 

1 Friday moiming. A certain Lord of the Ad- 
I miralty has been heard to say of a certain cnii- 
tain, that if he had done his duty, a cciinin 
French ship might have been taken. It was 
not thus that merit was rewarded in the days of 
Cromwell. 

Friday evening. There is certain informa- 
tion at the Admiralty, that the Friseur is 
taken, after a resistance of two hours. 

Saturday morning. A letter from one of the 
gtinnCrs of the Bull-dog, mentions the taking of 
the Friseur, and attributes their success w'holly^ 
to tbe bravery and resolution of captain Grim, 
who never owed any of his advancement to 
boi^gh-Jobbers, or any other corrupters of the 
people. 

I^urday evening. Captain Grim arrived at 
the Admiralty, with an account that he engag- 
ed the Friseur, a ship of equal force with his 
own, off Cape Finlsterre, and took her, af'ter 
an obstinate resistance, having killed one hun- 
dred and fifty of the French, with the loss of 
ninety five of his own men. 

No. 8.] • SATUftOAY, .Tunis 8, 1758. 

TO THE IDLER. 

8xa, 

In the time of public danger, it is every man*s 
duty to withdraw h'ls thoughts in some measure 
fl‘uin his private interest, and employ jiart of 
bis time fur the general welfare. National con- 
duct ought to lie the result of national wisdom, 
a plan formed by mature considei'atipA and 
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dflj^nt 8el«ct!oT; nt of all the schemes which 
may be oifered, and all the information which 
can be procured. 

In a battle, every man should fight as if he 
was the single champion ; in, preparations for 
war, every man should think, as if the last event 
depended on his counsel. None can tell what 
discoveries are within his reach, or how much 
he may contribute to the public safety. 

Full of these considerations, I have carefully 
reviewed the process of the war, and find, what 
every other man has found, that we have bithex;^ 
to added nothing to our military reputation; 
that at one time we have been beaten by ene- 
mies whom we did not see ; and, at another, 
have avoided the sight of enemies lest we should 
be beaten. 

Whether our troops are defective in discipline 
or in courage, is not very useful to inquire ; they 
evidently want something necessary to success ; 
and he that shall supply that want yrill deserve 
well of his country. 

To team of an enemy has always bqen ac- 
counted politic and honourable ; and, therefore, 
1 hope it will raise no. prejudice against my pro- 
ject, to confess that 1 borrowed It from a 
l^renchman. 

When the Isle of Rhod^ was, many cen- 
turies ago, in the hands of that military order 
now called the Knights of Malta, it was ravaged 
by a dragon, who Inhabited a den under a rock, 
from which he issued forth when he was hungry 
or wanton, and without fear or mercy devoured 
men and beasts as they came in his way. Many 
councils were held, and many devices offered, 
for his destruction ; hut as his back was armed 
with impenetrable scales, none would venture 
to attack him. At last Dudon, a French knight, 
'inidertook the deliverance of the island. From 
some place of security he took a view of the 
dragon, or, as a modem soldier would say, re- 
connoirred him, and observed that his belly was 
naked and vulnerable. He then returned home 
to take his arrangements i and, by a very exact 
imitation of nature, made a dragon of pasteboard, 
in the belly of which he put beef and mutton, 
and accustomed two sturdy mastiffs to feed 
themselves by tearing their way to the concealed 
flesh. When his dogs were well practised in 
this method of plunder, he marched out with 
them at his heels, and showed them the dragon; 
they rushed upon him in quest of their dinner; 
Dudon battered his skull, while they lacerated 
his belly ; and neither bis sting nor (daws were 
able to defend him. 

Something like this might be practised in our 
present state* Xet a fortification be raised on 
Salisbury- Plain, resembling Brest, or Toulon, 
or Paris itself, with all the usual preparation 
for defenc^e : let the inclosure be filled with beef 
and ale ; let the soldiers from some propei- emi- 
nenr/e, sei shirts waving upon lines, and liere 


and there a plump landlady harrying abemt trith 
pots in their hands. When they are snfficMtljT 
animated to advance, lead them in exact eider^ 
with fife and drum, to. that side whence the 
wind blows, till they come within the ecent of 
roast meat and tobacco. Contrive that they 
may apge^oach the place fasting, about half on 
hour after dinner-time, assure them that there 
is no danger, and command an attack. 

If nobody within either moyes or speaks, it is 
not unlikely that they may carry the place by 
storm; but if a panic should seize them, it will 
be proper to "'defer the enterprise to a more 
hungry hour. , When they have entered, let 
them fill their bellies and return to the camp. 

On the next day let the same place be shown 
them again, hut with some additions of strength 
or terr^. I cannot pretend to inform our gen- 
erals tnrough what gradations of danger they 
should train their men to fortitude. They best 
know what the soldiers and what themselves 
can bear. It will be proper that the war should 
every day vary its appegiraace. Sometimes, as 
they mo&nt the rampart, a cook may throw fiit 
upon the fire, to accustom them to a sudden 
blaze ; and sometimes by the clatter of empty 
*pots, they may be inured to formidable noises. 
But let it never be forgotten, that victory must 
repose with a full belly. 

In time it will be proper to bring our French 
prisoners from the coast, and place them upon 
the walls in martisl order. At their first ap- 
pearance their hands must be tied, but they may 
be allowed to grin. In a month they may guard 
the place with their hands loosed, provided that 
on pain of death they he forbidden to strike. 

By this method our anny will soon be brought 
to look an enemy in the face. But it has been 
lately observed, that fear is received by the ear 
as well as the eyes ; and the Indian war-cry it 
represented as toie^ dreadful to be endured ; as a 
sound that will force the bravest veteran to drop 
his weapon, and desert his rank; that will 
deafen his ear find chill bis breast ; that will 
neither suffer liim to hear orders or to feel 
shame, or retain any sensibility but the dread of 
death. 

That the savage clamours of naked barhariana 
should thus terrify troops disciplined to wax, 
and ranged in array with arms in their hands, 
is surely strange. But this is no time to reason. 
I am of opinion, that by a proper mixture of 
asses, hulls, turkeys, geese, and tragedians, a 
noise might he procured equally hoiTid with the 
war-cry. When our men have been encouraged 
by frequent victories, nothing will remain but 
to qualify them for exti'eme danger, by a sudden 
concert of terrific vociferation. When they 
have endured this last trial, let them he led to 
action, as men who are no longer to be frighiw 
ened ; as men who can bear at once the grimitoas 
of the Gauls, and the howl of tlie Americana. 

C 
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9. 1 SMudat, 10^ 3758. 


TO THE UDfLER. 

Sill, 

1 haY« md yoa ; tbat is a favour few^iiniUim 
can bp»»t of hsTing vecoivod from me besides 
5 <<mr 8 rif. My intenUon in telling you of It is 
to inform you, tbsS yod have both pleased and 
angered mo. Never did .writer Bppwt so dellg^t^ 
ful to me as you did ^^ben ypu adopted the 
name of the Mer. But what a folling-oit was 
there when yotw dm production was brought 
to light ! A xkaturalf Irresistibla attachment to 
that favourite pSasioiiy id^ng, had led me to 
hope for Indulgmioe inm the idler, "^ut I find 
him a stranger to the tifie. ^ 

"What rules has he proposed totally to unbrace 
ilhe slackened nerve ; te shade the heavy eye. of 
inattention ; to give the smooth feature and the 
uncontracted muscle; <w procure insensibility to 
the whole animal composition? 

Those were someof the placid blessing I pro- 
mised mysdf the enjoyment of; when I com- 
mitted violence upon myself by mustering up 
all my strength to set about reading yon; but T 
am disappointed in them all, and the stroke of 
eleven in the morning is still as terrible tome 
as before, and 1 find potting on my clothes stiil 
as painful and laborious. Oh that our climate 
would permit that original nakedness which tihe 
thrice happ>' Indians to this day enjoy ! How 
many unsolicitoua hours should 1 bask away, 
warned in bed by the sun’a gloiious beams, 
could. I, like them, tumble from thence in a 
moment; when necessity obliges me to endure 
the torment of getting upon my legs ! 

But wherefore do 1 talk to you upon subjects 
of this delicate nature? you, who seem ignoiunt 
of the inexpressible charms df tiie elbow-chair, 
attended with, a soft stool fisr the dievatiou of 
the feet ! Thus, vacant of thought, do I indulge 
the live-long day. , . * 

You may define happiness as you please ; I 
embrace that opinioa whh^ makes it insist, in 
^e absence of pain. • To. reject is. pain ; to stir 
is pain ; therefore X never, refieiet or stir hut 
when I cannot lu^ Perhaps you will eadl 
my scheme of li&. jQd<^lsnda« and therefore 
think the Idler excused h^ng any notice 
of me: but I havealwaKj^.looked upon indolence 
and idleness as the same; apd so design you wUl 
now and then, while you profess youibeif of our 
frateniity, take some notice of me, and others 
in my situation, who think they have a right 
. <0 jour assistance ; or rditujuteh the nainel 

You may publish, burn, or destroy this, just 
m you are in the humour ; it is ten to but I 
forget that 1 >vrate it before it reaches you. I 
Mieve you may find a motto for it iu Horace, 
aui t, cannot reach, him wltiiout getting, hut of 


my chair; that is n sufficient reason for my not 
affixing any.—And being obliged to git upright 
to ring the bell for my servant to convey this to 
tiie penny-pOel, if I slip the opportunity of his 
belDg now in the room, makes me break off 
abrui^y* 

This correspondent, whoever he be, is not to 
be dismissed without eome tokens of regard. 
There is no mark mote certain of a genuine 
Jdfiw tlian uneasiness without molestation, and 
coiUidaiiit without a grievance. 

Yet my gratitude to the contributor of half 
a paper shall net ^holly overpower my sincer- 
ity. I must infom you, thaf, with all his pre- 
tensions, be that calls for directions to be idle, 
is yet hut in the rudiments of idleness, and has 
attained neither the practice nor theory of wast- 
ing life. The true nature of idleness he will 
know in time, by continuing to be idle. Virgil 
tells us of an impetuoua and mpid being, that 
acquires strength by motion. The ac- 
quire8<weigbt by lying still. 

The vis merHce^ the quality of resisting all ex- 
ternal impulse, is hourly increasing ; the rest- 
less and troublesome faculties of attention and 
distinction, reflection on the past, and solicitude 
for the future, by a long indulgence of idleness, 
will, like tapers in unelastic air, be gradually 
extinguished ; and the officious lover, the vigi- 
lant soldier, the busy trader, may, by a judicious 
composure of his mind, sink into a state ap. 
proaebing to that of brute matter ; in which he 
shall retain the consciousness of his own exist- 
ence, only by ao obtuse langour aud drowsy 
dis^ntent. 

This is the lowest stage to which the favour- 
ites of idleness can descend; these regions of 
un^elighted quiet can be entered by few. Of 
those that are prepared to sink down into their 
shade, some are roused into action by aviu'ice or 
ambition, some are awakened by the voice of 
fame, some allured by the smile of beauty, and 
many withheld by the importunities of want. 
Of all the eueittles of idleitess, want is the most 
formidable. Fame is soon found to be a sound, 
and love a dream ; avarice and ambition may 
be justly suspected of privy confederacies with 
idleness ; for when they have for a while pro- 
tected their votaries, they often deliver them up 
to end their lives under her dominion. Want 
always struggles against idleness, but Want 
herself it often overcome; and every hour 
shows the careful observer those who had rather 
live in ease than iu plenty. 

So wide b the I'egion of Idleness, and so 
powerful her influence. But she does not im- 
mediately confer all her gifts. My coirespen- 
dent, who seems, with all his errors, worthy of 
advice, must be told, that he is callitig too hasti- 
ly for the last effusion of total inse.isibility. 
Whatever he may have been taught by Unskilful 
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tellers to belij^ye, labour is necessary in his ini- 
tiation to idleness. He that never labours 
i;now the pains of idleness, but not the pleasure. | 
I'he comfort is, that if he devotes himself to in- ! 
lensibLlity, he will dally lengthen the intervals , 
of idleness, and shorten those of labour, tiU 
at last he will lie down to rest, and no longer 
disturb the or himself by bustle or com- 

IK^ition. I 

'Ilius 1 have endeavoured to give him that in- . 
foimiatioii which, i)crhaps, after all, he did not 
want : for a true Mer often calls for that which 
he knows is never to he hud, and asks questions 
which he does not desh'e eve^ to be answered* 

No. 10.] SATunDAV, Ju^a 17, 1768. 

Credulity, or conddence of opinion too great 
hr the evidonce from which opinion is derived, 
We dnd to be a general weakness imputed by 
tvery sect and {uirty to all others ; and, indeed, 
6y every man to every other man. 

Of all kinds of credulity, the most obstinate 
and wondei‘ful is that of {mlitical zealots ; of 
men, who being numbered, they know not how 
or why, in any of the jiarties that divide a state, 
resign the use of their own eyes and ears, and 
resolve to believe nothing that does not favour 
those whom they profess to iollow. 

The bigot of philosophy is seduced by author- 
ities which he lias not always opportunities to 
examine, is entaiigled'in systems by which truth 
and falsehcHKl are inextricably complicated,. or 
undertakes to talk on subjects which nature did 
not f4jrm him able to comprehend. 

The Cartesian, who denies that his horse feels 
the spur, or that the hare is afraid when ^he 
hounds approach her; the disciple of Hal- 
hrauche, who maintains that the man was not 
hurt by the bullet, which, according to iiilgar 
apprehension, swept away his legs ; the follower 
af Berkeley, who, while he sits writing at his 
table, declares that he has neithet’ table, paper, 
nor fingers ; have all the honour at least of be- 
ing deceived by fallacies not easily detected, and' 
may plead that they did not forsake truth, hut 
for appearances which they were not able to dis- 
tinguish from it. 

But the man who engages in a party has sel- 
dom to do with any tbiogremote or abstruse. The 
present state of things is befoi'e his eyes ; and, if 
he cannot be satisfied without retrospection, yet 
he seldom extends his views beyond the histori- 
cal events qf the last century. All the know- ’ 
ledge tiiat he can want is within his attainment, , 
and most of the arguments which he can hear 
are within his capacity. 

Yet so it is that an Mer meets every hpur of j 
bis life with men who have different oi>inions | 
upon every thing past, present, and future ; who 


deny the most notorious facts, contradlst the 
most cogent truths, and persist in asserting to- , 
day what they asserted yestei'day, in defiance 
of evidence, andoentempt of confutation. 

Two of my companions, who are grown old 
In idleness, are Tom Tempest add Jack Sneaker. 
Both of thenr consider themselves as neglect- 
ed by their parties, and therefore entitled to 
credit; for why should they lavour ingmtltude? 
They are both men of integi'ity, where no fac- 
tious interest is to be promoted ; and both lovers 
of truth, when they are not heated with politi- 
cal debate. 

Tom Tempest is a steady friend to the house 

jStuart. He can recount the prodigies that 
hovo appeared in the sky, and the calamities 
that hariPai&icted the nation every year &om 
the Ilej^ution ; and is of opinion, that, if the 
exiled family had continued^ to reign, there 
would have neither been worms in our ships, 
nor caterpillars In our trees. He wonders that 
the nation was not awakened by the hard firost 
to a rev^atfon of the true king, and is hourly 
afhdd that the whole island will be lost in the 
sea. He believes that king William burnt 
Whitehall that he might steal the furniture; 
*and that TiUotson die<l an atheist. Of queen 
Anne ho speaks with more tenderness, owns 
that she meant well, and can teU by whom and 
why she was poisoned. In the succeed’ug reigns 
all has been corruption, malice, and design. He 
believes that nothing ill has ever happened for 
these forty years by chance or error ; he holds 
that the battle of Hettingen was won by mis- 
take, and thatof Fontenoy lost by contract ; that 
the 'Victory was sunk by a private order; that 
ComhiU was fired by emissaries from the coun- 
cil ; and the arch of WSStminster-bridge was so 
contrived as to sink, on pui'pose that the nation 
might be put to charge. He considers the new 
road to Islington 4s an encinachment on liberty, 
and often asserts that broad wheel will be the ruin 
of England. * 

Tom is generally vehement and noisy, but 
nevertheless has some secrets which he always 
communicates in a whisper. Many and many 
a time has Tom told me, in a corner, that out 
miseries were almost at an end, and that we 
should see, in a month, another monarch on the 
tln:one; the time elapses without a revolution ; 
Tom meets me again with new intelligence, the 
whole scheme is now settled, and we shall see 
great events in another month. 

Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the pre* 
sent establishment; he has known those who 
saw the bed into which the Pretender was con- 
veyed in a warming pan. Ho often rejoices that 
the nation was not enslaved by the Irish. He 
believes that king William never lost a battle, 
and tiiat if he had lived one year longer he would 
have conquered France. He holds that Charles 
the hirst was a IVpist. He allows thert wen 
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W&ine good men in the reigti of ^neen Anne^ but 
the peace of Utrecht brought a blast upon ihe 
nation, and has b^h the dause of jddjl the evil that 
we ha^e suffered to the j^esent hour; He be- 
lieree that the scheme Of tihe South Sea v^ Isrell 
Ihifcehded, but that it miscarried hv the inSubnce 
of France. He oonsiderti a standmgamiiy as thO 
bulwark of liberty ; thiitkO us secured fwm cor- 
niptfon b;f sej^tennial ‘ parliaments ; relates how 
we enriched and str^gthened by theeleo 
torm" dominions, and declares that the public 
debt Is a blessing to the nation. 

Yet, amidst all this pAMperity, poor Jack is 
hourly disturbed by the drrud of Popery* He 
wonders that some stricter laws are not made 
against Papists, and is' sometimes .^raid that 
they are busy with Ft^nich gold among the 
hishops and judges. V 

He caniiot b^eve that the Nonjurors are so 
quiet for nothing; they must certainly be form* 
ing some plot for the establishment of popery ; 
he does not think the pjfesent oath sufficiently 
binding, and wishes that some better isecurlty 
could be found for the saecesslou of Hanover. 
He is zealous for the' namralizatlou of foreign 
Protestanfo, and r^dicedat the admission of the, 
Jews to the English privtt^es, because he 
thought a Jew' would never be a Papist. 


K0.*U.1 SAZUaDATi JujiiBSi, 1758. 


It is commonly observed, that ithen two 
Englishmen meet, thcfr fifst talk is of the 
weather; they arein^ haste to tell each other, 
what each im>st al^dy know, that it is hot or 
cold, bright or doudjr, ivindy or calm. 

There are, among the numerous lovers of sub* 
tiltles and paradox^^obme who derive the civil 
institutions pf Ovsi^ country £rom its olimUte, 
who impulse fobedom an<i( slavery to the temper- 
ature of the ahv can ^ ,iho ^eiiSian of vice ami 
virtue, and tell at deg^ of latitude vvd 
ore to expect eouro^'^ pr^mil^ty; knowledge or 
ignorance. 

Fromtheifo dreOms Uf Idle speculation, a slight 
eurvey of life, anda little knowledge of history, 
is sufficient to awokj^ any inquirer, whose am- 
bition of distinction has not overpowered his 
love of truth. Forms of governihw^ are seldmu 
tlie result of mu<k deliberation; thdy are framed 
ky chance in popular asseiUbUeSk bV iu’^quer- 

ed cotmtries by despotic aUtj^ty. l^ws are 
oitcn occaclonol, often eapricitmb, , made always 
by a few, and sometimes by a single vdlce; Ni^ 
tious have changed their characters ; slavery Is 
now no where more patiently endured, than 
In countries once Inhabited by the zealots of 
ifbarty. j 

But national customs can arise only frdm gen- 


eral agreement; they are not imposed, bat 
chosen, and are continued only by the continu- 
ance of their cause*' An Engtisbman’s notice 
of the weather, is the natural consequence of 
diangeabie skies and uncertain seasons. In 
many parts of the world, wet weather and dry 
are regularly expected at certain periods; but 
in our island every man goes to sleep, unable to 
guess whether' he shall behold in the morning 
a bright or cloudy atmosphere, whether his rest 
shall be lulled by a shower, or broken by a tem- 
pest.. AVe therefore rejoice mutually at good 
weather, as at an escape from something that 
we feared; and mutually complain of bad, as of 
the loss of something that we hoped. Such is 
the reason of our practice ; and who shall treat 
it with cuntempt? Surely not the attendant on 
a court, whose business is to watch the looks of 
8 being weak and foolish as himself, and whose 
vanity is, to recount the names of men who 
might drop into nothing, and leave no vacuity ; 
nor the proprietor of funds, who stops his ae- 
quaint&nce In the street to tell him of the loss of 
half-a-crown ; nor the inquirer after news, who 
dlls his head witli foreign events, and talks of 
, skirmishes and sfeges, of which no consequence 
will ever reach his hearers or himself. The 
weather is a nobler and more interesting subject ; 
It is the present state of the skies and of the 
earth, on which plenty and famine are suspend- 
ed, on which millions depend for the necessaries 
of Bfo. ^ 

Hie wUather is foequently mentioned for an- 
other reasUH, less honourable to my^^ilear coiiu- 
trynieii. 'Our dispositions too frequently change 
with the colour of the sky ; and when we find 
ourselves cheerful and good-natured, we natur- 
ally pay our acknowledgements to the powd-s of 
sutehine ; dr, if we sink into dulness and peev- 
ishness, look round the horizon for an excuse, 
and charge' our discontent upon an easterly wind 
or a cloudy day. 

Surely nothing is more reproachful to a being 
endowed with reason, than to resign its powers 
to the influence of the air, and live in depen- 
denoe'im the weather and the wind, for the only 
blessings which nature has put into our power, 
tnmquillity and benevolence. To look up to the 
sky for the nutriment of our bodies, is the con- 
dition of nature ; to call ujioii the sun for peace 
and gayety, to deprecate the douds lest sorrow 
abottld overwhelm us, Is the cowardice of idle- 
ness, and Idolatry of foUy. 

Yet, even in this age of inquiry and knowledge, 
when superstition is driven away, and omens 
and prodigies have lost their terrors, we And 
this folly countenanced by frec(uent examples. 
Those that laugh at the portentous glare of a 
comet, and bear a crow with equal tranquillity 
from the right or left, will yet talk of times and 
situations proper for Intellectual periOTmanoe^ 
will imagine the fancy exalted by verOBi 
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breezes, and the reason invigorated by a bright 
calm. 

If men who have given up themselves to fan- 
ciful credulity, would oonfiiie their conceits in 
their own minds, they might regulate" their 
lives by the bai*ometer, with inconvenience only 
to themselves; but to fill the world with ac* 
counts of intellects subject to ebb and flow, of 
one genius that awakened in the spring, and 
another that ripened in the autumn, of one 
mind expanded in the summer, and of another 
concentrated in the winter, is no less dangerous 
than to tell children of bugbears and goblins. 
Fear will find every house haunted ; and idle- 
ness will wait for ever for the moment of illum- 
ination. 

This distinction of seasons is produced only 
by imagination operating on luxury. To tem- 
pe3*ancp every day is bright^ and every hour is 
propitious to diligence. He that shall resolute- 
ly excite his faculties, or exert his virtues, .will 
soon make himself superior to the seasons, and 
may sot at defiance the morning mist, and the 
evening damp, the blasts of the east, and the 
clouds of the south. 

It was the boast of the Stoic philosophy, to 
make man unshaken by ciUamity, and unelated 
by success; Incorruptible by {deasure, and in- 
vulnerable by pain; these are heights of wisdom 
which none ever attained, and to which few 
can aspire ; but there are lower degrees of con- 
stancy necessary to common virtue ; and evwy 
man, however be may distrust himself in the 
extremea^f good or evil, might at least struggle 
against the tyranny of the edimate, and refuse 
to enslave his virtue or his reason to the most 
variable of all valuations, the changes of the 
weather. 
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That every man Is important in his ownVyes, 
Is a position of which we all* either voluittorily 
or unwarily, at least once an hour confess the 
truth; and it will unavoidably follow, that 
every man believes himself important to U»e 
public. 

The right which this importance gives us to 
general notice and visible distinction, is one of 
those disputable privileges which we have not 
always courage to assert, and which we there- 
fore suffer to lie dormant, till some elation of 
mind, or vicissitude of fortune, incites us to de- 
clare our pretensions, and enforce our demands. 
And hopeless ns the claim of vulgar characters 
may seem to the supercilious and severe, there 
are few who do not at one time or other endea- 
vour to step forward beyond their rank, who do 
IHKf mahe some stioiggles for fame, and show 


that they think all oth^ conveniences and dfl" 
lights imperfectly enjoyed without a naipe. 

To get a name can happen but to few, A 
name, even In the most commercial nation, is 
one of the few things which cannot be bought, 
It la the free gift of mankind, wHich must be^ 
deserved before it will be grant^, and is at last 
unwillingly bestowed. But this unwillingness 
only increases desire in him who believes his 
merit sufficient to overcome it. ' 

There is a particular period of life in TtMich 
this fondness for a name semns principally to 
predominate in both sexes. Scarce any couple 
comes together but the nuptials are dedared in 
the newspapers with encomiums on each party. 
Many an eye, ranging over the p;ige with eager 
curiosity In quest of statesmen and heroes, is 
stoppe|^ by a man^iage celebrated between Mr. 
Buckram, an eminent salesman in Threadnee- 
dle-ati'Cet, an<f Miss Dolly Juniper, the only 
daughter of an eminent distiller of the parish of 
St. Giles's In the Fields, a young lady adorned 
with evpry accomplishment that can give happi- 
ness to the married state. Or we are told 
amidst our impatience for the event of a battle, 

^ that on a certain day Mr. Winker, a tide-waiter 
at Yarmouth^ was married to Mrs.' Cackle, a 
widow lady of great accomplishments; and that 
ns soon as the ceremony was performed they set 
out in a post chaise for Yarmouth. 

Many are the inquiries which such intdli- 
gence must undoubtedly raise, but nothing in 
the world is lasting, When the reader has con- 
templated wiUk envy, or with gladness, the feli- 
city of Mr. Buckram and Mr. Winker, and inn- 
sacked his memory for the names of Juniper 
and Cackle, his attention la diverted to other 
thoughtsi by finding that Mirasa will not cover 
this season ; or that a spaniel^ has been lost or 
stolen, that answers to the name of Ranger. 

! Whence it arises that on the day of marriage 
all agree to call thus openly for honours, 1 am 
not able to disoever. * Some, perhaps, think it 
kind, by a public declaration, to put an end to 
theJiq^B of. rivalry and the fears of jealousy, to 
Jet parents know that they may set their daugh- 
ters at liberty whom they have locked up for 
fear of the bridegroom, or to dismiss to their 
counters and their offices the amorous youths 
that had been used to hover round the dwelling 
of the bride.. 

These connubial praises may have another 
cause. It may be the intentiim of the husband 
and wife to dignify themselves in the eyes of 
each other, and, according to their different 
tempers or expectations, to win affection, or 
enfioroe respect. 

It was said of the family of Lucas that it 
I was noble^ for aU t/a? brothers ivere valianf^ oral 
I all the sisters were virtuous* What would a 
I stranger say of the English nation, in which, 
m* the day of mas'riage, all the men ai'e emruiUt 
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«nd fdl t}ie womm beau^ad, accmpUshcd^ and 

: ,'How long tfce wife, will {^rsuaded of t^Ue 
' et^iience of her hnsbaadj ajr the .huebaiid con- 
tiahe to believe |t|bat hie wife jtaa the quailitlee 
required to make tiuM »uiy reaecm* 

ably be questioned* T am ulbaid that m^uehtime/ 
eadom pauses before eaeh dbavlaeed that 
praises are fa|laeto!»i> >nd partlculmiy those 
pi^soa.wldck we cmifer apon^oei^ves* . ^ , i 

therelbroi thl^k itMe odstoim 

might be omitted vfrithoiit any in 'thecoma 

, mimity ; and tbAt the >Aiui dmightera of 
lanes and alleys Wght g^heinoiter te> the thSkt 
ohurchi with no witnesses their vwth nr 
hapjdness bat.thdr parents snd their friends; ^ 
but If they edtinot be happy on their bridal day 
without eome gratidooijqn of their vai^ty, I 
hope they wUL be willing to encourage a friend ^ 
•>f mine who proposes to devote liis poweni to | 
tiieir service* | 

Mr. Settle, a man whose enmence was once 
allowed by the emrumif and whose I 

ments were confessed by the iBU^mpUshedt in the ! 
latter part of a Jong Ufa supported hjnisidf by 
uncommon etpedlent. ^ jEehad a atandingelegy 
and epithalamium, of which only the drat and 
last leaves were varied oocaalonaily, and the In.. | 
teruiediate pages wet'e^ by general terms, left 
applicable alike to every character. When any 
marriage became known, ^ttle ran to the bride- 
groom with his epitbalamium; and when he 
heard of any death, ran to the heir with h|s ^ 
elegy. ' | 

'Who can think himself diigracod by a trada 
that was practised so long by |hc rival of Dry- 1 
dck, by the poet whose Empress of Morocco ; 
was played betbre princes by ladies of the court ? ; 

My friend purposes to open an office in the 
Fleet for matrimonial panegyrics, and wlU ac- j 
commodate alJ with praise who think thdr own 
powers of expression inadequate to their merit. ! 
He will sell any man fw Woman the virtue or. 
qualification whkdl iamost fashfon^la or most I 
desired ; but desires hiscustomvrs to remember, 
that he seta beauty at the highest price, and 
riches at the neegt ; andif he be Well paid, tibrows 
in virtue for nothing.. , 
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. TO THE IHjLER* 
r>a^ Ma. lotsA, ' 

Timonw fewmen of prudence are much in- 
clined^to inter|>ose in disputes between man and 
wife, ivbo commonly mhke peace at the es^pense 
of the aabitrator, yet 1 will venture to lay be* 
fore you a conuoversy, by .wbicli the quiet of 


I my house has been long distnrbedf and whicH» 
I pnlcss you can decide it, Is likely to produce 
' lasting evils, and embitter those hours which 
nature seems to haya appropriated to tenderness 
and repose, t . . 

I JUarrtad a wife trltb no great fortune, but 
of a ^mily remarkable for domestio prudence, 
au4 elegant frugality. I lived with her at ease, 
if not with happiness, and seldom had any rea^ 

I SjUl t^comi^aint. TIM house was always clean, 
the servants very active and regular, dinner was 
on table every day at the same minute, and 
tha jMltS of the neighbourhood were frightened 
w|ieu i invited tiMhr husbands, lest tlieir own 
economy should be less esteemed, 

I During this gentle lapse of life my dear 
brought me three daughters. 1 wished for a 
son, to continue the family ; but my wife often 
tails me, that boys are dirty things, and are al- 
ways troublesome in a bouse ; and declares that 
she has hated the sight of them ever since she 
saw lady Fondle's eldest son ride over a cai'pet 
with his hobby-horse all mire. 

Tdid not miuh attend to her opinion, but 
knew that girls could iipt bo made boys; and 
therefore composed m5'8elf to bear what 1 could 
^not remedy, and resolved to bestow that rare on 
my daughters to which only the sous are com- 
monly thought entitled. 

But my wife's, notions of education difier 
widely fi^m mine. She is an irreconcilenble 
enemy to idleness, and considers every state of 
life as idleness, in .which the hands are not em- 
ployed, or some art acquired, by which she 
thinks money may be got or saved. 

In pursuance of thie principle, she calls up 
her daughters at a certain hour, and appoints 
them a task of needlework to be performed be- 
fbr^reakfast. They are confined in a gan'et, 
wh]^ has its window in the roof, both because 
the work is best done at a skylight, and because 
children are apt to lose time by looking about 
^eni. 

They bring down their work to breakfast 
and as they deserve are commended or reproved ; 
they are then sent up with a new task till din- 
ner ; if no company Is expected, their mother 
sits with them the whole afternoon, to dii^ect 
their operations, and to draw pkttems, and is 
sometimes detned to her nearest relations, when 
she is engaged in teaching them a new stitch. 

By this continual exercise of their diligence, 
she has obtained a very considerable number of 
lubtiriouB performances. We have twice as 
many fire-screens as chimneys, and three flour- 
ished ^ilts fur every b^d. Half the rooms are 
adorned with akiDdqfm^;n£'tofes, which imi- 
tate tapestry. 11 u t all their work is not set out 
to show ; she has boxes filled with knit garters 
and braided shoes. She has tw^ty covers for 
side-saddles embroidered with silver flowers, 
and has curtains wrought with gold in vsriotis 
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irhlch bIi^ resolves some time or other 
to bang up. AJl these she displays to her com- 
pany ivhenever she is elate with merits and 
eager for praise ; and amidst the praised i^tieh 
ner friends and herself bestow upon her inerit, 
she never fails to turn to me, and ask What all 
these would cost, if I had been to buy them. 

1 sometimes venture to tell hdr that many of 
the oraameiits are superfluous ; that what is done 
with so much labour might have been supplied 
by a very easy purchase ; that the work is not 
always worth the materials ; and that 1 know 
not why the children should he pefsccuied with 
useless tasks, or obliged to make shbes that are 
never worn. She answers with a look of con- 
tempt, that men never ca.re how money goes, 
and proceeds to Wll of a dozen nOw chaird for 
which she is contriving covers, and of a couch 
which she intends to stand as a monument of 
needlework. 

In the meantime the girls grow up in total 
ignorance of every thing past, present, and fu- 
ture. Molly asked me the other day, whether 
Ireland was in France, and was ordered by her 
mother to mind her hem. Kitty knows not, 
at sixteen, the difference between a protestant 
and a papist, because she has been employed 
three years in filling a side of a closet with a 
hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the 
flames. And Holly, my eldest girl, is now un- 
able to read a chapter in the Bible, having spent 
all the time, which other children pass at 
school, in working the interview between Solo- 
mon and the qiiecn of Sheba. 

About a mouth ago Tent and Turkey-stitch 
seemed at a stand; my^'ife knew not what 
new work to introduce ; 1 ventured to propose 
that the girls shodld now learn to read and 
write, and mentioned the necessity of a Ilttie 
arithmetic; but, unhappily, my wif^ has dis- 
covered that linen wears out, and has bought 
the girh three little wheels, that tlicy may spin 
huckaback for the servants* table. 1 remon- 
strated, that with larger wheels they might 
despatch in an hour what must now cost them 
a day; but she told me, with irresistible 
authority, that any business is better than idle- 
ness ; that when these wheels are set upon a 
table, with mats under them, they will turn 
without noise and keep the girls upright ; that 
great wheels are not fit for gentlewomen ; and 
that with these, small as they are, she does 
not doubt but that the three girls, if they are 
kept close, will spin tJvery year as much doth 
as would cost five pounds if one were to hay it. 
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Whet^ Diogenes received a visit in his tu^ froin 
A]mand«r the CJn^at, end wns asked, according 
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; to the andent forma of rojml conrtajr, what 
' petition he had tq offer ; I hate nothing, said 
to ask, bud that you ttmUd renlove to tke^ ether jdH/ff 
that you may not, by int^cepfing the sunshihep 
take jrom me what you eknnot give. 

Such Was the den^d of Diogenes fii^om tbo 
greatest ihonaiHsh of th£ eairth, which those, 
who have leas power than Alexander, may, 
with yet mM' propriety, apply to themselves. 
He that does mfich godd, may be allbwed^do 
shmetimes a little harm. But If the 
tunities of tNineficenee be denied by fortune, iti- 
notMuice should at least be vigilantly preserved. 

It is well known that time once past never 
returns ; and that the.momeDt which is lost; Is 
lost for eyer. Time, therefore, ought, above 
all other kinds of property, to he free from 
invasi^<; and yet there is no man who does 
Ttot claim the power of wasting that time which 
is the right of others. 

This usurpation is so general, that a very 
small part of the year is spent by choice ; 
soarcely^y thing is done when^'it is intended, 
Off obtained when it is desired. Life is contin- 
ually ravaged by invadeim ; one steals away an 
hour, and dnether a day: one conceals the rob- 
bery h^ hurrying us into business, another by 
lulling us With dmusement; the depredation is 
eontiniidd through a thousand vicissitudes of 
tumult and tranquillity, till, having, lost all, 
we can lose no more. 

This whste of the lives of men has been very 
frequently charged upon the Great, whose fol- 
lowers linger from year to year in expectations, 
and did ait last with petitions in their hands. 
Those Who raise envy will easily incur censure. 
I know not whether statesmen and patrons do 
not svdfrr more reproaches than they deserve, 
and may not rather themselves complain, that 
they are given up a prey to pretensions with- 
out merit, and to importunity without shame. 

The truth Is, that the inconveniences of at. 
tendance are mqye lamented than frit. To the 
greater number solicitation is its own reward. 
To be seen in good company, to talk of famili- 
arities with men of power, to be able to tell the 
freshest newvi togratily an inferior circle with 
predietimia of Increase or declfne of favour, and 
to be imgaided as a candidate for high offices, 
m, compfshsatlons more than equivalent to the 
dday of ISekvouts, which, perhaps, he that begs 
them has hardly confidence to expect. 

A man, conspicuous in a high station, who 
multiplies hopes that be may multiply depen- 
dents, may be ctmsldered as a hegst of prey, 
justly dreaded^ but easily avoided ; bis den is 
known, and they who would not be devoured, 
need not apprquh it. The great danger of the 
waste of time is from caterpillars and mpths, 
who are not resisted, because they are not fr^eid, 
and who work an with unheeded iniachi4i|» and 
invisible eiUToachments. 
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-that flints , tQ 4Q>eah ivi^|^ 
l^i; lie iJxat want# W heicp will axpact |i;hii'“ 
to Pour pwM afcer hoar, tho ao 

■ucoee^ to tttorhhig; and tha evoning to nvmt 
Wh|b> a thouMOd ohjiaoto are focoad npoa hie 
tdfllai; which he rejects Iw that as the^riaw e&> 
ftred, ^t which the duatotti of . the world re- 
quires iio ba i^odred with appearance of regard. 

If We ^11 hare h^nect of othoo, we 
must endure thelt {(dlfea;;> Hawjbo cannot per.* 
s^ds' blmoelf to WIthdtIw 5H>ni society, most 
< be coiit^nt to pay a trlbttlh of his time to a mul- 
ti tinle Of tyrants; to the loiterer, who mi^ ap- 
p^Oittients wMoh he never keeps; to the eonsul- 
ter whoas^ advice whick he never takes ; to the 
boaster^ who blusters only to be praised ; to tke 
Complainerj who whines only to be pitied^; to 
prc^tor, v^oae happiness, Is.to eiiie|^n h^ 
friends with expectations whldh all httt^ himself 
know to be vain; to the oDonomist, who tells of 
bargains and settlements to ^e’ politician, who 
predicts the fate of bathes and breach of aUl- 
aitoes; to the usuim*, who rompares the differ- 
ent funda^ and to the talker, who talks only 
because he loves to be talking* 

To put every man in possession of his own 
time, and rescue the day fiom the snocession of 
usnrper8,;is bcy^md my power, and beyond my 
hope. Tet, pe^iiips, some stop might be put to 
this unmeroiM persecution, if all would eerV 
oualy ryiiect^ that Whoever peys a visit that is 
not desired, Or talks longer than the hearer is 
wiUlnff to attend, is guilty of an injury which 
he cannot repair, and takes away that which he 
cannot ,glm 
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TO THE fPLBH. 


ISiR,. 


1 HAvath^ misibrtuna to be a man of business ; 
that, yon will Say^ ^ a most grievous one; but 
what makes It the ' mom so to me is, that my 
wife has nothing to dqj. at loaOt she had too 
good an education, and me«’ptOeps^iOf too good 
a fortune In Teymul<m whwi I nwu^^eff to 
think of SMbii^^xig hOrmlfl ei^r iu sn^ Shop 

affftlmf or . 

you JmOw, as my own* 

must be dhed up sfOue way or other. For my 
^ 1 bare enough to mind; ia. weighing ' my 

^0Sis out, and ’^'waiting on my customers; but 
Wia*, «hntkgh she omdd be of as much use as 
^^eahopman to me, W she would put her haaffTio 


it, b* now only in. my way* She walks all the 
hsorning sauntethig about the shop, with her 
arms through her iKx^et-holes, or stands gaping 
at the door-sill, and looking at every person that 
passes by* She 2s continually aaking me a 
thousand frivolous questions about every custo- 
mer that comes in and goes out ; and all the 
while that I am entering any thing in my daj'- 
book, 8^ is lolling over the counter, and staring 
at It, as if 1 was only scribbling or . drawing 
dgures for her amusement. Sometimes, indeed, 
she will take a needle; but 8s.,8he always works 
at the door, or in the midcUe of the shop, she 
m many interruptions, that she is longer 
bamming a towel, or darning a stocking, than 
I am in breaking forty, loaves of sugar, and 
making it up into pounds. 

|n the afternoon I am sure, likewise, to 
faiwe her company, except she is called upon 
by some of her acquaintance : and then, as 
we iet out all the upper part of our house, 
and have only a little room backwards for our- 
selves, they either keep such a chattering, or 
else are calling out every moment to me, that 1 
cannot mind my busihesa for them. 

My ^fe, I am sure, might do all the little 
matCeni our fkmiiy requires; and 1 could wish 
^t.ihe wotild employ herself in them; but, in- 
stead of that, we have a girl to do the work, 
and look after a little boy about two years old, ^ 
which I may biirly say is the mother's own 
child. The brat must be humoured in every 
thing: he is, therefore, suffered constantly to 
pipy in< the ^OP* g^^^ about, and 

dmber hp the shelves to get at the plums and 
eugar. I dare not <qprrect him ; because, if 1 
did, 1 should have wire and maid both upon me 
at once. As to the latter, she is as lazy and 
sluttish as b^r mistress ; and because h'he com- 
plains she has too much work, we can scarcely 
get her |o do any thing at all ; nay, what is 
worse than that, X am afraid she is hardly 
honest ; and as she is entrusted to buy in all our 
provisions, the jade, 1 am sure, makes a market- 
penny out of every ai'ticle. 

But to return to my deary. — The evenings 
are the only time, when it is fine weather, that 
1 am left to myself ; for then she generally takes 
the child out to give it mOk in the park. When 
she comes l^me again she is so fatigued with 
waikie^, that she cannot stir from her^ chair; 
and ft if an hour after sjiop is shut, beibre J 
can get a bit of supper, while the maid is taken 
up in undressii^f and patting the child to bed. 

But you will pity me much more when I tell 
you the manner in which we generally pass our 
Sundays. jUi .the morning she is commonly 
tooolll to dress herself to go to church ; she 
therefore, never gets up till noon ; and what 
Is still more vexatipnSf keeps me in bed with 
her, when I ought to be busily engagec^ in better 
employment. ^ 1 1 is well if she can get her things 
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on by dinner-time ; and wlion that Is over I am 
sure to be dragged out by her, either to Getorgia, 
or Hornsey Wood, or the White-Conduit House. 
Yet even these' near excursions ar^ so very 
tiguing to her, that, besides what it costs me lit 
tea and hot rolls, and tryllabuhs, and cokes for 
the hoy, I am frequently forced to take a hack- 
ney-coach, or drive them home in a one-horse 
chair. At other times^ os my wife is rather of 
the fattest, and a very poor walker, besides bear- 
ing her whole weight upon my arm, 1 am obliged 
to <%rry the child myself. 

Thusf Rir, does she constantly drawl out her 
time, without either profit or satisfaction ; and, 
while 1 see my neighbours* wives helping in tfaq 
shop, and almost earning as much os their hus- 
bands, 1 liave the mortification to find, that 
mine is nothing but a dead weight upon me. 
In short, 1 do not know any greater misfortune 
can happeji to a plain hard-working tradeshaan, 
as I am, than to be joined to such a woman, who 
is rather a clog than a help-mate to him. 

I am, $ir, 

Your humble servant, 

Zachary 1'heaclb. 

No. le."! Saturday, July 29, 1758. 


I vAiu a visit yesterday to my old friend Ned 
Drugget, at his country lodgings. Ned began 
trade with a very sm^ fortune ; he took a small 
house in an obscure street, and for some years 
dealt only in remnants. Knowing that light 
gains make a keajy jmrse, he was content with mo- 
derate profit ; having observed or heard the effects 
of civility, he bowed dowii to the counter-edge 
at the entrance and departure of every customer, 
listened without impatience to the objections of 
the ignorant, and refused without resentment 
the offers of the peinudous. His only recreation 
was, to stand at his own door and look into the 
street. His dinner was sent him from a neigh- 
bouring alehouse, and he opened and shut the 
shop at a certain hour with his own hands. 

His reputation soon extended one end 
of the street to the other ; and Mr. Drugget’s 
^exemplary conduct was recommended by every 
master to his apprentice, and by every father to 
his son. Ned was not only considered as a 
thriving trader, but as a man of elegance and 
politeness, for he was remarkably neat in his 
dress, and would xrear his coat threadbare with- 
out spotting it; his hat was always brushed, his 
shoes glossy, his wig nicely curled, and his 
stockings without a wrinkle. With such quali- 
fications it was not very difficult for Kim to gain 
Ihe heart of Miss Comfit, the only daughter of 
Mr. Comfit the confectioner. 


IT 

Ned is one of those whqse happtnesemab^tgo^ 
has increased. His wifia. had the same disposi- 
tion vfJth. himself; and his method of life was 
very little changed, except that he dismissed the 
lodgers from the first fioorj and took, the whole 
house' into his own hands. . 

He had already, by his parsimony, accumu- 
lated a eohsiderable sum, to which the fortune 
of his wife' was now added. From this time 
he began to grasp at greater acquisitions, and 
was always ready with money in his ban^ to 
pick up the i*efuse of a sale, or to buy the stock 
of a trader who retired frouifimsiiiesB, He soon 
added his parlour to his shop, and was obliged a 
few months afterwards, to hire a warehouse. 

He had now a shop splendidly and coinously 
furnished with every thing that time had injur- 
ed, or ^sbion had degi'aded, with fragments of 
tissues, odd yards of bi*ocade, vast bales of fad- 
ed silk, Rfjd innumerable boxes of antiquated 
ribbims. His shop Was soon celebrated through 
all quarters of the town, and frequented by every 
form of ostentatiouit poverty. Every maid, 
whose misfortune it was to be taller than her 
lady, matched her gown at Mr. Drugget’s ; and 
,many a maiden who had passed a winter with 
her aunt in London, dazzled the rustics, at her 
return, with cheap finery which Drugget had 
supplied. His shop was often visited in a morn- 
ing by ladies who left their fx>ache» in the next 
Street, and crept through the alley In linen 
gowns. Drugget knows the rank of his cus- 
tomers by their hashfulness ; and wlien be finds 
them un wiAing to be seen, invites them up stairs, 
or retires with them to the hack window. 

F'rejoiced at the increasing prosperity of my 
friend, and imagined that as he grew rich, he 
was growing happy. His mind has partaken 
the enlargement of his fortune. When 1 stepped 
in for the first five years, I was wehiomed only 
with a shake of the hand ; in the next period of 
bis life, he beckoned across the way for a pot of 
beer; but fors^ years past, lie invited me to 
dinner ; and if he bespeaks me the day before, 
iievcr fails to regale me with a fillet of veal. 

His riches neither made him uncivil nor negli- 
gent ; he rose at the same hour, attended with 
the same assiduity, and bowed with tlie same 
gentleness. But for some years he has been 
much inclined to talk of the fatigues of business, 
and the confinement of a shop, and to wish that 
he had been so happy as to have renewed his 
uncle’s lease of a farm, that he might have lived 
without noise and htkrry, in a pure air, In the 
artless society pf honest villagers, and the con- 
templation of the works of nature. 

1 soon discovered the cause of my friend's 
philosophy. He thought himself grown nch 
enough to have a lodging in the country, like 
the mercers on Ludgate-hill, and waq resolved 
to enjoy himself in the decline of lite. This 
was a revolution not to be mi <!c suddenly. Ho 
D 
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lAllced ymaof the pliMt^reeef the ciMtn- i endenvours, with hts utmost care, to hide hU 


fiTf) hitt'fMutsed every tti^t t^Visr his ofv^u 
:^ui h( Um he resolved to be^hto^y, e-nd hiteA ik 
iod^g in the coutitiy, , tliftt he uewf ^eteid some ; 
hours iu thisweeh f^.l^thess ; Ibi*, i^ys he, 
pfhm a oduvnit^s iVt^i 1h? loves to enieHcan 

Xwos invited to this seat of quiet ati'd etm* 
templation among those whoiU Mr* fhnigget rOiii*^ 
eiders as his moot reputahlo friends, and desires 
to make the iirst witnesses of hk elevatipn to’| 
the highest dignjtie^f a shojpktsep^* 1 found 
him at Islington, i rbont which overlooked 
the high roadj 'amusing hiij^lf ' with looking 
through the tyindow, which' the riouds of 'dust 
^vohld not aaflfcnhhn 'to open. He embraced 
me, told nie I wds welcome into the country, 
and mdted me, If I did not feel myself refaushed. 
He then desired that dinner might be hast^ed, 
for fresh air always sharpened his appetite, and 
ordered me a toast and a glass of wine after my 
walk. He hdd me much of the pleasure he 
found in retirement, and wondered what had 
kept him so long Out of the country. After 
dinner, company came in^ and/ Mr* Drugget 
again repeated the praises of the country, re* 
loramended the pleasures of meditation, and 
told them, that he had been all the morning at 
the window, counting the carriages as they 
passed before him. 
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Tua rainy weather, which lias continued the 
last month, is said to have given great disturb* 
ance to the inapectom of barometers. The ora* 
cukws glasses have deceived their votaries; 
ahowei^ has succeeded shower, though they pre- 
dicted sunshine and diy fktes ; and by tatslcon* 
f dence in these falhieioiis ^provpses, many coats 
have lost their gloss,. lUid many curls hare been 
moistened 40 dacrJdity. . ' 

lllis is' one of the ^stressps to which morals 
subject themselves by theprNle Of spocnlation. 
1 had no part; in this lea^d disappointment, 
who am content to Mdlt my sedse% and to be* 
lieve that rain will fkll whm the/^r blackens, 
and that ^le weat^r will be dry ItHien iihe sim 
is bright. My cdution Indeed does hot always 
pri^seiwe mp ^o;n a shower. To he wet, may 
happeh to the genuine /dlw; but to be wet in 
opposition p t^msvy» enn bei^ only the Idler 
that preteqdbto be busy. Of those that spin 
and die without a memorial, 
Batter themselves with high ^opinions of 
their , own importaueo, and imagiiie that they 
are every day adding some, improvement tO‘hu- 
tnan lift;. To b<* idle and to be poor, have., al- 
ways beeiA repi^^kfis^ and therefore every man 


poverty fjvmi others, and his iditmess from him* 
! self. ^ 

i . Among thcee whom I never could persuade to 
I rank tliemselves with JdlerSy and who speak 
I with indignation of my morning sleeps and noc- 
1 turiial rambles, one passes the day in catching 
spiders, that he may count tlieir eyes with a 
[ micrcucope ; another eriM'ts his head, and exhi- 
I bits the dust of a marigold separated from the 
' flower with a dexterity' worthy of Leinveuhocck 
himseli. home turn tiie wheel of electricity . 
some suspend rings to a loadstone, aiMl tind 
that What they did yesterday they can do again 
I .to-day. Some register the changes of the wind, 

I and fully convinced that the wind is change- 
able. 

I There are men yet more profound, who have 
heard that two colourless liquors may produce a 
colour by union, and that two cold bodies will 
grow hot if they are nitugleA; they mingle 
them, and produce the eifoct expected, say it is 
atrange, and mingle them again. 

The Idlers that sport only with inanimate na- 
ture may claim some indulgence; if they are 
.useless, they are still innocent; but there are 
others, whom 1 know not how to mention with- 
out more emotlbu than my love of quiet will- 
ingly admits. Among the inferior professors 
of medical knowledge, is a race of wretches, 
whose lives are only varied by varieties of 
cruelty ; whose favourite amusement is, to 
nail dogs to tables and open them ali>'e ; to try 
how long life may be continued iu vui'ious de- 
grees of mutilation, or with the excision or 
laceration of the vital parts; to examine 
whetlicr borrihig irons arc felt more aciilcly by 
tUo bone or tendon ; and whether the more 
lasting agonies are produced by poison forced 
into the mouth, or injected into the veins. 

It is not without reluctance that 1 oifend tlio 
sonslbUity of the tender mind with images like 
these, if such cruelties wei-e not practised, it 
were to be desired that they should not be con- 
ceived ; but, since they are published every day 
with ostentation^ let me be allowed oi»ce to 
mention them, since I mention them w'ith ab- 
horrence. 

Mead has invidiously remarked oifWood ward, 
that he gathered shells and stemes, and woul4 
pass for a philosopher. With pretensions mueb 
less reasonable, the anatomical novice tears oil 
the living b()wels of an animal, and styles him 
self physician, prepares himself by familiat 
cruelty for that profession which he is to exer. 
else upon the tender and the 'helpless, upon fee* 
ble bodies and broken minds, and by which h« 
has oppoTtimities to extend his arts of torture^ 
and continue those experiments upon infancy 
I and age, which he has hitherto tri^ upon eats 
and dogs. 

What is alleged in defence of these hateful 
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pTactices, every one knows; but the truth is, 
that by knives, e, and poison, knowledge is not 
always sought, and is very seldom attained. 
The experiments that have been tried, are tried 
again; he that burned an animal with irons yes- 
tei’day, will be willing to amuse himself with 
burning another to-morrow. I know not, that 
by living dissections any discovery has been 
made by which a single malady U more easily 
cured. And if the knowledge of physiology has 
been somewhat increased, he surely buys ktsow- 
ledge dear, who learns the use of the lacteals at 
the expensQ of, his humanity. It is time that 
univei*sal resentment should arise against these 
horrid operations, which tend to harden the 
heart, extinguish those sensations which give 
man confidence in man, and make the physician 
more di-eadful than the gout or stone. 
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Saturday, Aug. 12, 176S. 

Sir, 

TO THE IDLER. 


It commonly happens to him who endeavours 
to obtain distinction by ridicule, or censure, that 
lie teaches others to practise his own arts against 
himself; and that, after a short enjoyment of 
the applause paid to his sogacity^ppr of the mirth 
excited by his wdt, he is doomed to suffer the 
same severities of scrutiny, to, hear inquii*y de- 
tecting his faults, and exaggeration sporting with 
his failings. 

The natural discontent of inferiority will sel- 
dom fail to operate in some degree of malice 
against him who proft'sses to superintend the 
conduct of others, e8i>eciHlly if he seats^ himself 
uncalled in the chair of judicature, aa4 exercises 
authority by his own commission. 

You cannot, therefore, W'onder that your ob- 
servations on huiAnn folly, if they produce 
leughter at one time, awak^ criticism at ano- 
ther ; and that among the numbers whom you 
have taught to scoff at the retirement of Drug- 
get, there is one who offers bis apology. 

The mist^m of your old friend is by no meaiui 
peculiar. public pleasures of far the greater 

part of mankind are counterfeit. Very few 
carry their philosophy to places of diversion, or 
ai*e very careful to analyse their enjoyments. T^e 
general condition of life is so full of luisery, that 
we are glad to catch delight without inquiring 
whenco it comes, or by what power it is he-i. ] 
•towed. I 

The mind is seldom quickened to very vigor- 
ous operations but by pain, or the dread of pain. 
We do not disturb ourselves with the detection 
of tallaciM which do us no harm, nor willingly 
decline a pleasing effect to investigate its cause, 
lie tliat is ba{>py, by whatever means, detures 


nothing but the eositinuauce of happiueta^ Uhd 
is np.more solldtoos tui^tribute his sensatidiis 
Into their pvqper specias, than ihe comiuofigik^ 
on the beautl^ of the iqpriog to separate light in- 
to its ordinal rays. 

Figure is therefore si^domsuch as it appeara 
to others, nor often such aa ive .ropi-esent St to 
ourselves. Of the ladies that sparkle at a musi- 
cal performance, a very small number has any 
quiric sensibility of harmonious sounds. But 
every one that goes has her pleasure. She has 
the pleasure of wearing fine clothes, and of show- 
ing them, of outshining those whom she suspects 
to envy her; she has the pleasure of a^^pearing 
among other ladies in a place whither the race 
of, meaner mortsds seldom intrudes, and of re-, 
dectitig that, in the conversations of the iieuf^ 
morning, her name will be mentioned among 
those that sat in the ff rst row ; she has the pleas- 
ure of roturning courtesies^ or refusing to return 
them, of receiving compliments whh civility, or 
rejecting them with disdain. She has the pleas- 
ure of meeting soma Of her acquaintance, of 
guessing why the rest are absent, and of telling 
them that she saw the opera, on pretence of jn- 
^quiring why they would miss it. She has the 
pleasure of being supposed to be pleased with a 
refined amusement, and of hoping to be num- 
bered among the votaresses of haimony. She 
has the pleasure of escaping for two hours tim 
superiority of a sister, or the control of a hus- 
band ; and Unm all these pleasures she concludes, 
that heavenly music is the balm of life. 

All assemblies of goyety are brought together 
by motives of the sama kind. The theatre is 
not filled with those that know or regard the 
skill of the actor, nor the ball-room by those 
who dance, or attend to the dancers. To all 
places of gtaneral resort, where the standard of 
pleasure is erected, wo run with equal eagerness, 
or appearance of eagerness, fm* rery different 
reasons. One goes thqt he may say he has been 
there, another liK»use he never misses. This 
man goes to try what he can find, and that to 
discover what others find. Whatever diversion 
is eoetly will be frequented by those who desire 
to be thought rich; and whatever has, by any 
accident become fai^ionable, easily continues its 
reputation, because every one is ashamed of not 
partaking it. 

To ev^ry place cf entertainment we go with 
expectation and desire of being pleased;: we 
meet others who are brought by the i^e mo- 
tives ; no one will be the first to OWn ^e disap- 
pointment ; one face reflects thff smijle of an- 
other, till each believes the rest didighted, and 
endeavours to ratch and transmit the circulfthig 
raptnre. In time aU are deceived by the chrat 
to which all contribute. Ihc fiction of hapid- 
ness is propagated by every tongue, and ckmArm?. 
ed by every look, till at lost all profits the joy 
whlcli they do not feel, consent to' yield to this 
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gfsiioi’al d<^Iiis»ioii } and when the voluntary dream 
la at an end, lament that bliss is of so short a 
duration. 

If Drugget pretended to pleasures of Which 
he had no perception, or boasted of one amuse* 
merit where he was indulging another, what did 
he which is not done by all those who read his 
story ? of whom some pretend delight in cott- 


and who is wanted in many pla^ es because he 
stays in none. 

Jack has moi*e business thim be can conveni- 
ently transact in one house; he has therefore 
one habitation near Bow* Church, and another 
about a mile distant. By this ingenious distri- 
hution ei himself between two houses. Jack has 
contrived to he found at neither. Jack's trade 


versation, only because they dare not be alone ; 
some praise the quiet of solitude, because they 
ax'e envious of sense> and impatient of folly ; and 
some gratify their pride, by writing characters 
which expose the vanity of liie. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble StTvant. 

Ko. 19.] SATOHUAy, A CO. 19, 1768. 

SoMK of those ancient sages that have exei cised 
their abilities in the Inquiry after th» »tq>rcme 
good, have been of opinion, that the highest de- 
gree of earthly happiness is quiet.; a eahn im- 
pose both of mind and body, undistui'bed by the 
sight of folly or the noise of business, the tumults 
of jftnblic couiinotion, or the agitations of private 
interest; a state in which the mind hasnoo^er 
employment, but to obsen'e and regulate her 
own motions, to trace thought from thought, 
combine one image with another, raise systems 
of science, and form theories of virtue. 

To the scheme of these solitary speculatists, 
it hasbeen justly oljeeted, that if they are haiqiy, 
they are happy only 1^ being us^^. That 
mankind is one vabt republic, where every in- 
dividual iviceives many benefitsHrom the labours 
of others, which, by labouring in his turn for 
others, he is obliged to repay; nnd that where 
the united efforts of all are not able to etxemptall 
from misery, none haijB a right to withdraw 
from their taidt of vigilance^ onto be indulged in 
Idle wisdom or #»litary pleiiaures. 

It is common foroontrdvertists, in the heat of 
disputation, to add cnie posUiOti to another till 
they reach the extremities of knowledge, where 
truth and fidsehood dose their distlnbtioii. Thdr 
admirers follow th^ to the brink of absurdity, 
and then start back from each aide , towards the 
middle {Hdnt. >So>it had. happened In this great 
disquisition. bfanypercdN^e alike the force, of 
the routrary arguments, dnd 'tihl^t shambtlil, 
atidj business dangerous; and therefore pass 
i-hrtir lives, betw^Hm thein}, inbiiStleWithout busi- 
ness. and negligence withouf quiet. 

Amupg the piindpal names of this moderate 
set Is that great philosopher Jack Whirh*r, whose 
business IviH^ps hini ' in p«r|>etuitl mbiitm, and 
whos« uit>ti 0 n always eludes h1« business; who 
Is always to do wliat be never do*'.^, Who cannot 
•tand still Weduse he is wanted in enothci place, 


j is extensive, and he has many dealers ; his con- 
versation is sprightly, and he has many compan- 
ions ; his disposition is kind, and he has many 
Briends. Jack neither Ibrliears pleasure for busi- 
ness, nor omits business for plteasure, but is 
equally invisible to his friends and his customers ; 
to him that comes with an invitation to a club, 
and to him that waits to settle an account. 

When yon call at his house, his clerk tells you, 
that Mr. Whirler has just stept out, but will be 
at home exactly at two ; you wait at a coffee- 
house till two, and then find that he has been 
at home, and is gone out again, but left word 
that he should be at the Half- moon tavern at 
seven, where he hopes to meet you. At seven 
you go to the tavern. At eight in comes Mr. 
Whirler to tell you, that he is glad to sec you, and 
oidy begs leave to run fur a few minutes to a 
gentleman that lives near the Exchange, from 
Whom he will return before supper can be ready. 
Away he ruus to the Exchange, to tell those 
who arc waiting ftir him, that lie must beg them 
to def^ the business till to-morrow, because bis 
time is come at' the Half-moon. 

Jack's cheerfulness and civility rank him among 
those whose presence never gives pain, and whom 
all receive with fondness and caresses. He calls 
often on his friends to tell them, that he will 
some againito-morrow ; on the morrow he comes 
again, to tell them how an unexpected summons 
htfiries him away.— When he enters a house, 
hjis first declaration is, that be cannot sit down ; 
and so short are his visits, that he seldom ap- 
pears to haye come for any other reason but to 
say lie must go. * 

The dogs of Egypt, when thirst brings them 
to the Nile, are said to run as they drink for 
feat of the crocodiles* Jack Whirler alwa 3 r 8 
dines at full speed. He enters, finds the family 
at table, sits familiarly down, ami{^lls his plate; 
hut while the first morsel Is in hismouth, heai*s 
the dock strike, and rises ; then goes to another 
house, sits down again, recollects another en- 
gagement; has only time to taste the soup, makes 
a short excuse to the company, and continues 
through another street his desultory dinner. 

But, 4)verwhelined as he is with business, bia 
chief desire is to have still more. Every new 
proposal takes possession of his thoughts; he 
i^n balances probabilities, engages in the pro- 
ject, brings it almost to completion, and then 
fiirsftkes it for another, which he ca^^kos with 
S4imc ala(;rity, urges wUh the same vehemence^ 
and abandons with the same coldness* 
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Kvery man may be observed to have a oertafn 
strain of lamentation, some peculiar theme of 
complaint on which ho dwells in his moments 
of ilcjoctiou. Jack’s topic of soirow is his want 
of time. Many an excellent design languishes 
in empty theory for want of time. For the 
omission of any civilities, want of time is his 
plea to others ; for the neglect of any affairs, 
want of time is his excuse to himself. That he 
wants time ho sincerely believes; for he once 
pined away many months with a lingering dis- 
tein{»or, for want of time to attend to his 
health. 

Thus Jack Whirler lives in perpetual fatigues 
without proportionate advantage,, because he 
does not consider that no man can see all’ with 
iiis own eyes, or do all with his own hands; 
that whoever is engaged in multiplicity of busl- 
Hess, must transact much by substitution, and 
leave something to hazard ; and that he who 
atteiiipts to do all, will waste his life in doing 
little. 

rye * 

No. 20.] Saturday, Auo. 26 , 1758. I 


Thkiik is no crime more infamous than the 
violation of truth. It is apparent that men can 
be social beings up longer'^than they believe 
each otlicr. When speech is employed only as 
the vehicle of falsehood, every man must dis- 
unite iiiinseir from others, Inhabit his own caA^e, 
and seek prey only for himself. 

Yet tile law of truth, thus sacred and neces*' 
sary, is broken without punishment, without 
censure, in (MimpliancG with invetei'ute preju- 
dice and prevaUii^ passions. Men are willing 
to credit what they wish, and encommge rfther 
those who gi’atify them with pleasures, tiian 
those that instruct them with fidelity. 

For this reason every historiati^ discovers bis 
country ; and it is Impossible to read the difier- 
ent accounts of any great .event, without a wish 
that truth had more power over partiality. 

Amidst the joy of my countrymen for the 
acquisition of Louisbourg, I could not forbear 
to considei^how differently this revolution of 
A mericun power is not only now mentioned by 
the contending nations, but will be represented 
by the writei’s of another century. 

The English historian will imagine himself 
barely doing justice to English virtue, wiien he 
relates the capture of lAiuisbourg in the follow- 
ing nrianner • 

“ The P^nglish had hitherto seen, with great 
indignation, their attempts bafildd and their 
force dafied by an enemy, whom they consid- I 
ered thomst^lves as entitled to conquer by the 
right of prescription, and whom many ages of 
hereditary superiority had taught them to des- 
piM. Their fleets were more numerous, and | 


their seamen braver, tlum those of France; yel 
they only fioateil useless on the ocean, and the 
French derided them from their pi^rts. Mis^ 
fortunes, as is usugl, produced discontent, tbo 
people murmured at the rninistei’s, and the 
ministers censured the commanders. 

** In the summer of this year, the English 
began to find their success answerable to dieir 
cause. A fieet and an army were sent to 
America to dislodge the enemies from the settle- 
ments which they had so perfidiously made, 
and so insolently maintained, and to repress 
that power which was growing more every day 
by the association of the Indians with whom 
these degenerate Europeans intermarried, and 
whom they secured to their party by presents 
and promises. 

“ In the beginning of June the sliipg of war 
and vessels containing the land forces appeared 
before louisbourg, a place so secure by nature 
that art was almost superfluous, and yet forti- 
fied by art as if nature had left It o;ieii. The 
Frencio boasted that it wii» impregnable, and 
spoke with scorn 4>t' all attempts that could be 
made against it. The garrison was numerous, 
the i^Cores equal to the longest siege, and their 
engineers and commaiKters high in reputation. 

” The month of the IiHrlxmr was so narrow, 
thkt three, ships within might easily didVnd it 
against all attacks from the st*a. The French 
had, with that caiitUin which cowards borrow 
from fear, and attribute to policy, eludixl our 
fleets, and sent into that port five great ships 
and six smaller, of which they sunk four in the 
111011111 of the passage, having raised batteries 
and iiosted troops at all the places where they 
thought h possible to make a descent. The 
English, however, had more to dread from the 
roHghness of the sea, than from the skill or 
bravery of the defendants. Some days passed 
before the surges, which rise very high round 
that island, would sq^fer them to laud. At last 
their iropatleinie could be restrained no longer ; 
they got possession of the shore with little loss 
by the sea, and with less by the enemy. In a 
few days the artillery was lauded, the batteries 
were raised, and the French had no other hope 
than to escape from one post to another. A shot 
from the batteries fired the [lowder in one of 
their largest ships, the flame spread to the two 
next, and all three were destroyed; the Eng- 
lish admiral sent his boats against the two large 
ships yet remaining, took them without, resist- 
ance, and terrified the garrison to an immediate 
capitulation. ” 

Let us now oppose to this English narratiw 
the relation which will b« produced, about the 
same time, by the writerofthesge of Louis 

« About this time the English admitted to tke 
coiiduei of aifairs a man who undertook to save 
from destruction that ferocious and turbulent 
lAeople, who from the mean iosolence of wealthy 
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tmd«F8, and the lawless cotiftdence of successful 
robbers^ were now sunk in despair and etuplfied 
with horfor* lie called in the ships which had 
been dispersed over the ocean to guard their 
merchants, and sent a^fleet and an arznyi in 
which almost the whole strength of England 
■ was comprised, to secure their possessions in 
Ameru^ which were endangered alike by the 
French arms apd the French virtue. We had 
.taken the English fortresses force, and gained 
the Indian nations by humanity. The English, 
wherever they come, are sure to have the na» 
tives for their enemies : for, the only motive of 
their settlements is ayaricey and the only con« 
sequence of their success is oppression. In this 
war they lasted like other barbarians, and, with 
a degree of outrageous cruelty which the gentle- 
ness of our manners scai'cely suiTers us to c<m- 
ceive, offered rewards by open proclamatiori to 
those who should bring in Uie scalps of Indian 
women and cliildren. A trader always makes 
war with the cruelty of a, pirate. 

« They bad Ipng looked ^th envy apd .with 
terror upon the influence which the French ex- 
erted over all tlie northern regions of 
by the possession of Ixiuisbourg, a plt^ na- 
turally strong, and new fortified with some 
slight outworks. They hoped to surprise the 
gari'ison unprovided; hut that duggishness 
which always defeats their malice, gave us time 
to send supplies, and to station ships for the 
defence of the harbour. Tliey came before 
l^ouisbourg in June, and were for some time in 
doubt whether they should land. But the com- 
maiidersy who had lately scon an admiral hOf 
headed .for not having done what he had not 
power to do, durst not leave the place unassault- 
ed. An Englishman lias no ardour for honomr, 
nor zeal for duty ; he neither values glory nor 
loves his king, but balances one danger with 
another, and will flght rather, than be lianged. 
They therefore, landed, but with great loss; 
their engineers had, in tlie last war with Ae 
French, learned something of the military sci- 
ence, and made ihelr approaciies with sufficient 
skiU; but all their efforts had b«^ without ef- 
fect, had not a boll unflirtunatdy fallen into the 
powder of one our ships,, which qomumuicated 
the Are to the rest, and, by opening the passuge 
of the harbour, obliged the garrison to. capitulate. 
Thus was Louisboitrg. lost* atul our troops 
marched out with tlie admiration ^ ^faaiir ene- 
mies, who durst hardly think themsdves mas- 
ters of the x>htce.** .. 

No, ^U-] Saturoal', Skit. S, 1758. 

TO THE IDTER, 

4>fc:Aiv Mr. lui.au, 

,Vwvhttsa «)|ic< «r UMMciry, or ofdiseasi!*, for 
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which our language is commonly supposed to ba 
without a name, but which I ibiiik is emphati- 
cally enough denominated listlesmessf and which 
is commonly termed a want of something to do. 

Of the unhappiness of this state 1 do not ex- 
pect all your rjeaders to have au adequate idea. 
Many are overhurthened with business, and can 
imagine no comfort but in rest ; many have 
minds so placid, as willingly to indulge a vo- 
luntary lethargy ; or so narrow, as easily to be 
filled to their utmost rapacity. By these I 
shall not be understood, and therefore cannot l>e 
pitied. Ihose only will sympathise with niy 
oqmpktint, whose imagination is active and re- 
solution weak, whose desires are ardent, uttd 
whose choice is delicate; who cannot satisfy 
themselves with standing still, and yet cjiiiiiot 
find a motive to direct their course. 

I W'Os the second sun of a gentleman, w'hosc 
estate W'as hardy stifiicient to 8U{qH>rt himself 
and his heir in the dignity of killing game, lie 
tlierefore made use of the interest wliidi the 
alliances of his family afforded him, to prornre 
me a post in the anny. 1 passed some years in 
the most contemptible of ail human stations, 
^that of a soldier in time of peace. 1 wandered 
with the regiment as the quarters were changed, 
without ox>portuuity for business, taste for kito \v- 
ledge, or money for pleasure. Wherever 1 
came, I was for some time a stranger without 
curiosity, and afterwards an acquaintunre with- 
out friendship. Having notliiiig to hope in 
these places of fortuitous residence, I resiginsl 
my oohduct to chance ; I had no intention to 
offend, I had on ambition to delight. 

1 suppose every man is shocked when he heors 
how frequently soldiers arc wishing for war. 
The wish is not always sincere; the greater 
part content with sleep and laee, and rouii- 
I terfdt au ardour W'hich they do not feel ; but 
tltuae who desire it most are neither prompt4:d 
by malevolepce nor patrif>tism ; they neither 
pant for laurels iu»r delight in blood ; but long 
to be delivered from tlie tyranny of idleness, and 
restored to the dignity of active beings. 

1 never iinagine4 myself to have mojre courage 
than other men, yet w'as often involuntary wish- 
ing for a war, but of a war at tbat^timo 1 had 
no prospect ; and being enabled, by the death of 
au uncle, to live without my ^ay, 1 quitted the 
army, and resolved to regulate my own motitiiis. 

I was pleased, for awhile, with tlie novelty of 
indcjicndence, and imagined that 1 had no^v 
found what every man desires. jMy time w'as 
In my own iH>wcr, and my habitation was 
wherever my choice should fix it. I amused 
myself for two years in passing from place to 
place, and comparing one convenience with an- 
other ; but being at last ashamed of inquiry, 
and weary of uncejiainty, I purdiascil a house, 
and established my family. 

1 now expected to begin to be bapp aiui \ ai 
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Happy for a short time with that expectation. 
But I soon perceived my spirits to subside, and 
my imagination to grow dark. The gloom 
thickened every day around me. 1 wondered j 
by what malignant power my peace was blasted, 
till 1 discovered at last that I had nothing to do. I 

Time, with all its celerity, moves ddwiy to 
him whose whole employment is to watch its | 
flight. I am forced upon a thousuitd shifts to 
enable me to endure the tediousuess of the day. 1 
rise when 1 can sleep no longer, and take my 
morning walk ; I see what 1 have seen before, 
and return. 1 sit down and persuade myself 
that I sit down to think, And it impossible to 
think without a subject, rise up to inquire after 
news, and endeavour to kindle in myself an artl- 
fleial impatience for intelligence of events, wliich 
will never extend any consequence to me, but 
that a few minutes they abstract me from myself. 

When 1 have heard any thing that may gra.- 
tify curiosity, I am busied for a while in run- 
ning to relate it. I hasten from one place of 
concourse to another, delighted with my own 
importance, and proud to think that 1 am doing 
something, though I know that another hour 
would spare my labour. 

1 had once a round of visits, which 1 paid 
very regularly ; but I have now tired most of 
my friends. When I have sat down I forget to 
rise, and have more than once overheard ^one 
asking another when 1 would be gone. I per- 
cMMve the company tired, I observe the mistress 
of the family whispering to her servants, I find 
orders given to -put oil’ business till to-morrow, 

1 see the watches frequently inspected, and yet 
cannot withdraw to the vacuity of solitude, or 
venture myself in ray own company. 

Thus burthensome to myself and others, I 
foim many schemes of employment which Aay , 
make my life useful or agi'eeable, and exempt 
me from the ignominy of livin,' by sufferance. 
I'liis new ooui'se 1 have long desigr^^d, but have 
not yet begun. The present moment is never 
pnqier for the change, but there is always a time 
in view v/hen all obstacles will be removed, and 
I shall sui^rise all that know me with a new 
distribution of my time. Twenty yp>aTs have 
passed since 1 have resolved a complete amend- 
ment, and twenty years have been lost in de- 
lays. Age is coming upon me; and 1 should 
look back with rage and despair upon the waste 
of life, but that 1 am now beginning in earnest 
to begin a reformation. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble ser^-ant, 

Dick Lixokh. 

tJo. 22.] Saturday, Sept. 16, 1768. 

TO THE IDLER. 

Sir, 

As i was passing lately under one of the gates 


of this city, 1 was struck with horror by a 

ful cry which summoned me toretniemberthe poo? 

debtors. 

The wisdom and justice of the English laws 
are, by EnglSsfameii at%ast, loudly celebrated ; 
hut scan'ely the. most zealous admirers of our 
institutions can think that law wise, which« 
when men are capable of work, obliges them to 
; or jnst, which exposes the liberty of one 
to the passions of another. 

The prosperity of a people is proportionate to 
the number of hands and minds usefully em- 
ployed. To the amimunity, sedition is a fever, 
corruption is a gangrene, and idleness is an 
atrophy. Wliatever body, and whatever society 
wastes more than it acquires, mu^P^radually 
decay > and every being that continues to be fe^, 
and ceases to labour, takes away something i'rom 
the public stock. 

The confinement, therefore, of any man in 
the sloth and darkness of a prison, is a loss to 
the nation, and no g^n to the creditor. For of 
the mukitudes who ai‘e pining in those cells of 
misery, a very small part is suspected of any 
fraudulent act by which they I’etoin what be- 
longs to others. The rest are imprisoned by 
the wantoniiess of pride, the malignity of re- 
venge, or the acrimony of disappointed expec- 
tation. 

If those, who thus rigorously exercise the 
power which the law has put into their bands, 
be asked, why they continue to imprison those 
whom they know to be unable to pay them? one 
will answer, that bis debtor once lived better 
than himself; another, that bis wife looked 
above her neighbours, and his children went in 
silk clothes to the dancing-school ; and another, 
that he pretended to be a joker and a wit. Some 
will reply, that if they were in debt, they should 
meet w ith the same treatment ; some, that they 
owe no more than they can pay, and need (herc- 
fore give no account their actions. Some 
will confess theig resolution that their debtors 
shall rot in gaol ; and some will discover, that 
they hope, by cruelty, to wring the payment 
from their friends. 

The end of all civil regulations is, to secure 
private happiness from private malignity ; to 
keep individuals from the power of one imother: 
but this end is apparently neglected, when a 
many irritated with loss, is allowed to be tba 
judge of his own cause, and to assign the punish- 
ment of his own pain ; when the distinction be- 
tween guilt and happiness, between casualty 
and design, is entrusied to eyes blind with in- 
terest, to understandings depraved by resent- 
ment. 

Since poverty is punished among us as a crime, 
it ought at least to be treated with the same 
lenity as other crimes : the offender ought not 
to languish at the will of him whom he haa of- 
fended, but to be allowed some appeal to the 
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fnfiUcA of his cwifitry. There can b« no reason ^ ^ Sati 7 RDAT, Sett. 2S> 176». 
why any debtor should be imprisoned, but that *' 

be may be cnmpeUed to .payment ; and a term 
ehmild therefitre be fixed, in which the credltot 

ahould exhibit his acc^fatioa of CAmot^aJed pro- x haa th> fdeaaure higher or nobler tlian that 


party. Jf such propa'ty tsiu be discovered, let 
it be given to the creditor ; if the charge is not 
oifered, or cannot be provoil, let the prisoner be 
dismissed. 

I'hose who made the laws bAve apparently 
supposed, that every deficiency of payment Is 
the crime of the debtov* Hut the truth is, that 
the creditor always shares the act, and often 
more than shares the guilt of improper trust. 
It seldom happens that any man imprisons an- 
other but#)r debts which he suffered to be con* 
tracted in ho}>e of advantage to himself, and tor 
bargains in which he proportioned his profit to 
his own opinion of the hazard ; and there is no 
reason why one should punish the otlier for a 
contract in which both concurred. 

Many of the inhabitants <^f prisons may justly 
complain of harder treatnilaL He ^at once 
owes more than he can pay, is often obliged to 
bribe his creditor to patience, by increasing his 
debt. Worse and worse comiuo^ties, at a high- 
er and higher price, are forced upon him; be Is 
impoverished by compulsive trai&c, and at last 
overwhelmed, in the common receptacles of mis- 
ery, by debts, which, without his own j^nsent, 
were accumulated on his head. To the relief of 
this distress, no other objection can be made, 
but that by an easy dissolution of debts, fraud 
will be left without punishment, and impru- 
dence without awe ; and that when insolv^cy 
eh 4 »uld be no longer punishable, credit wiU 
cease. 

The motive to credit Is the hope of advan- 
tage. Commerce can never be at a stop, while 
one man wants wliat another can supply; and 
credit w^ill never be denied, w'hile it is likely to 
be repaid with profit. He that trusts one whom 
he designs to sue, is crjnfiual by the act of trust : 
the o^ssatiou of such Snskluous traffic is to be 
desired, and no reason enn be given why acliaiige 
of the law should impair any other. 

We see nation trade with nation, where no 
pa^nuent can be compelled. Mutual coiiveni- 
ence produces mutual confidence ; and the mer- 
chants continue to satisfy the demands of each 
other, though they have nothing to dread but 
the loss of trade. 

It is vain to continue ai\. institution, which 
experience shon^ to* be iuefiTeciiuil. We have 
now imprisoned one gencAratiori of debtors after 
anotW, but we do not find that their numbers 
b'ssen, W e have now learned that rashness and 
mprudenoe wsn not be deterred from taking 
cre‘Ut j let IIS try whether fraud and avarice may 
be UMine easily ivsindned from giving It. 

lam, fiSy, &€* 


of friendship. It is latJnful to consider, that 
tills sublime enjoyment may be in^paired or de- 
stroyed by innumerable causes, and that there 
is 110 human possession of which the duration is 
less certain. 

Many have talked, in vc^ exalted language, 
of the perpetuity of friendship, <»f invincible cim- 
stancy, and unalienable kindness ; afid some ex- 
amples have been seen of men who have contin- 
ued faithful to their earliest choice, and whose 
affection has predumiiiate<l over changes of for- 
tune, and contrariety of opinion. 

But these instances are memorable, because 
they are rare. Tlie friendship which is to be 
practised or expected by common mortals, must 
take its rise from mutual pleasure, and must end 
when the power cedkes of delisting each other* 

Many accidents therefore -may happen, by 
which the ardour of kindness will he abated, 
without criminal baseness or contemptible in- 
constancy on either part. To give pleasure it 
not always in our power; and little does he 
know himself, who believes that he can be al- 
ways able to receive it. 

Those who would gladly pass their days toa 
gather may he separated by the different course 
of their a^irs : and friendship, like love, is de- 
stroyed by long absence, though it may be in- 
creased by short intermissions. What we have 
missed long enougli to want it, we value more 
when it Is regained ; but tiiat which has been 
lost till it is forgotten, will be found at lust with 
little gliidness, and with still less, if a substitute 
ha^ supplied the place. A man deprived of the 
companion to wiiom he used to open his bosom, 
and with whom he shared the houi*s of leisure 
and raeiTimeiit, feels tiiu day at first hanging 
heavy on Inin ; his difficulties oppress, and his 
doubts distract him ; he sees time come and go 
without his wonted 'gratification, and oil is sad- 
ness within and siditude about hii% But this 
uneasiness ncvci* lasts long ; necessity produces 
expedients, new amusements are discovered, and 
new conversation is admitted. 

No expectation is more frequently disappolnt- 
e<l, than that which naturally arises in the 
mind fron^the pi'ospect of meeting an old friend 
after long sepai'ation. We expect the attraction 
to be revived, and the coalition to be renewed ; 
no man considers how much alteration time 
has made in himself, and very few inquire wh^ 
effect it has had upon others. The first houC 
convinces them, ttiat the pleasure which they 
have formerly eTjjo}Td« is for eterat an end^; 
different scenes have made different impres- 
sions; the opinions of both m ebanged; and 
that similitude of manners and sentiment b 
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lost, which confirmed them both in the appro* 
bation of themsrlvc&y 

Friendship is often destroyed by opposition of 
interest, not onijp bjj^ the poiid^us and visible 
Interest which the desire of ^Vl^lth and great-* 
ness forms and maintains, hurt by a thousand 
secret and slight competitions, scarcely known 
to the mind upon which they operate. There 
is scarcely any man without some favourite 
trifie whicdi he values above greater attainments, 
some desire of petty praise which 4ie cannot 
patiently sulfcr to be frustrated. This minute 
ambition is sometimes crossed before it is 
known, and sometimes defeated by wanton 
petulance ; but such attacks ore seldom made 
without the loss of friendship ; for whoeTer has 
once found the vulnerable part will always be 
feared, and the resentment will t)urn on in 
secret, of which shame hinders the discoyery. 

This, however, is a slow malignity, which a 
wise man will obviate as inconsistent with 
quiet, and a good man will repress as contrary 
to virtue; but human happiness is sometimes 
violated by some more sudden strokes. 

A dispute begun in jest upon a subject which 
a moment before was on both parts regarded 
w'ith careless iiidiflerence, is continued by the ; 
desire of conquest, till vanity kindles into rage, i 
and opposition rankles into enmity. Against 
"this hasty mischief, 1 know not what security 
can be obtained f men will be sometimes sar« 
prised into quarrels; aud though they might 
both hasten to reconciliation, as soon as their 
f iimult had subsided, yet two minds will seldom 
be.iound together, which can at once subdue 
their discontent, of immediately enjoy the sweets 
of x>cace, without remembering the wounds of 
the conflict. * 

Friendship has other enemies. Susplcioieis 
always hardening the-cautious, ilad disgust ro- 
pt^lling the delicate. Very slender differences 
will sometimes part those whom long recipro- 
cation of civility or beneficence &as united. 
Lonelove^and Ranger retired into the country 
to enjoy the company of each othery and re- 
turned in weeks cold and petulant : Ran- 
ger’s pleasure was, to walk in the fields, and 
Lonelove’s to sit in a bower ; each had complied 
with the other in his turn, and each was angry 
that compliance had been exacted. 

llie most fatal disease of friendship is gcMual 
decay, or dislike hourly Increased by. causes too 
slender for complaint and too numerous for 
' removal.— 'IV m who are angry may be rocon- 
cUed ; those who have been injured nuty receive 
I recoropence ; hut when the desire of pleasing 
iibd wiUingnesa to be pleased is silently dimin - 
ished, the renovation of friendship is hopeless; 
as, when the vjtal powers sink into languor, 
tttsre IS no longer any use of the physldam 
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When man sees one of^ the inferior creatures 
perched upon a tree, or basking in die sunshine, 
without any apparent endeavour or purspit, he . 
often asks himself, or his cpmpanion, On what 
that animal can be tujrpQsed to he thinking ? 

Of this question, since neither bird nor beast 
can answer it, we must be content to live with- 
out the resolutiou, ^ We know not how much 
the brutes recollect of the past, or anticipate of 
the future ; what power they have of comparing 
and preferring ; or whethei* their faculties may 
not.rest in motionless indifference, till they ai'e 
moved by the presence of their proper object, or 
stimulated to act by corporal sensations. 

Z am, the less indinerl to these superfluous in- 
quiries, because I have always been able to find 
sufficient matter for curiosity in my own 
species. It as uselggs to go far in quest of that 
which mky be foum at home ; a very narrow 
circle of observation will suiqdy'a sufficient 
number of men and women, who might be 
asked, with equal propriety. On what they can be 
thinking f 

It is reasonable to believe, that theught, like 
every thing else, has its causes and effects ; that 
H must proceed fi-om som'ething known, done, 
m Suffered ; and must produce some action or 
event. Yet how great is the numbey of those 
In whose minds no source of thought has ever 
been opened, in whose life no thought of conse- 
quence is ever discovered ; who have learned 
nothing upoii^ which they can reflect ; who ha\'e 
neither seen nor felt any thing which con la 
leave its traces on the memory; who neither 
foresee nor desire any change of their cunditiun, 
and have therefore neither fear, hope, nor de- 
sign, and yet are supposed to be thiiilung 
beings. 

To every,act ajiubject is required. lie that 
thinks, must think u|>on sometbing. But tell 
me, ye that pierce deepest into nature, > e that 
take the widest surveys of life, inform me, kind 
shades df Malbranche and of Locke, what that 
sometbing can be, which excites and continues 
thought iu maiden aunts with small fortiuies ; 
in younger brothers that live upon annuities; 
in traders retired from business; in soldiers ab- 
sent from their regiments ; or in widows that 
have no children ? . 

Life is commonly considered^ either active 
or contemplative $ but surely this division, how 
long soever it has been received, is inadequate 
and ialacious. There are mortals whose life is 
certainly not active, they do neither good 
nor evil ; and whose life cannot he properly cid- 
led contemplative, for they never attend either 
to the bonduet of ipen, ,or the works of nature, 
hut rise in the morning, look round thmstiAill 
K , ^ ’w 
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nifht In carejens stupidity, go to bed and sleeps 
and rise again in the morning. ^ 

It has been lately a celebrated question in the 
schools of philosophy, Whether the soul always 
thinks f ISome Jiave defined the soul to be the 
pewer 6f Ihinfdngi concluded that its essence con- 
sists in act j that, if it should cease to act, it 
would cease to be; and that cessation of thought 
is but another naine for extinction of mind. 
This argument is subtUe, hut not conclusive ; 
because it supposes what cannot be proved, that 
the native of mind is propealy defined. Others 
affect to disdain subtUty, when subtilty will not 
serve their purpose, and appeal to daily experi-r 
enc«. We spend many hours, they say, in 
sleep, without the least remembrance of any 
thoughts which then passed in our minds ; and 
since we can only by our own consciousness be 
sure that we think, why should we imagine 
that we have had thought of which no conscious- 
ness remains ? 

This argument, which .,appcals'(o experience, 
may from experience be^oemfuted. We every 
day do something which we forget when it is 
done, and know to have been done only by con- 
sequence. The waking hours are not denied to 
have been passed in thought ; yet he that shall 
endeavour to recollect on one day the ideas of 
the fomer, will only tum the eye of reflection 
upon vacancy; he \yUl find, that the greater 
part is irrevocably vanished, and wonder how 
the moments could come and go, and leave so 
little behind them. 

To discover only that the arguments on both 
aides are defective, and to throw back the tenet 
into its former uncertainty, is theH^rt of wan^ 
ton or malevolent scepticism, delighting to see 
the sons of philosophy at woi’k ujion a ta^ 
which never can be decided. 1 shall suggest an 
argument hitherto overlooked, which may per- 
haps determine the controversy. 

If it he impossible toj^hink without materials, 
‘there must necessarily be noyinds that do not 
always think; and whence shall we furnish 
materials for the meditation of the glutton be- 
tween his meals, of the ^lortsman in a rainy 
month, of the annuitant between the days of 
quarterly payment, of the politician ^iv'lieii the 
tn&ils are detained by contrary winds? 

But how frequent soever may be the exam- 
ples of existence without thought, it is certainly 
a state not much to be desired. He that lives 
in torpid insensibility, wants nothing of a car- 
c!i^s but putrifaGtion. It is the part of every 
inhabitant of the earth to partake the pains and 
pleasures of his fellow-beings ; and, as iii a 
road through a roufttry desert and uniform, the 
^veller languishes for want of amusement, so 
, , passage of life will be M|ous and irksome 

: to him who does not beguile it by diversified 
' idoa ' 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Sia, 

I AM a very constant frequenter of the play 
house, a place to which 1 suppose the Idler not 
mutth a stranger, since he can have no whciA 
else so much entertainment with so little con 
eun^ence of bis own endeavour. At all othe? 
assemblies be that comes to receive delight 
win be expected to give it ; but in the tiiealre 
nothing is necessary to the amusement of two 
hours, but to sit down and be willing to be 
pleased. 

The last week has offered two new actors to 
the town. ^The appearance and retirement of 
actors are the great events of the theatrical 
world; and their first |>erforniance fills the pit 
with conjecture and prognostic ation, as the first 
actions of a new monarch agitate nations witli 
hope or<»fear. 

What opinion I have formed of the future 
excellence of these candidates for dramatic 
glorj’', it is not necessary to declare. Their en- 
trance gave me a higher and nobler plea*«ui'e 
tlian any borrowed character can afford. 1 saw 
the ranks of the theatre emulating each other 
in candour and humanity, and contending who 
shouldi most effectually assist the struggles of 
endeavour, dissipate the blush of dxfiidence, and 
still th^ flutter of tiniydity. 

11iis behaviour is such as becomes a pcoi>le, 
too teadei* to repress those who wish to please, 
too generous to insult those who can make no 
resistance. A public performer is so much in 
the power of siM*ctators, that all unnecessary 
severity is restrained by that general law of hu- 
iidinity whicli forbids us to be cruel, where 
there is nothing to be feared, 

lu every new performer something must be 
pardoned. i No man can, by any force of reso- 
lution, secure to himself the full possession of 
his own powers under the eye of a large assem- 
bly. Variation of gesture, and flexion of voice, 
are to be obtuiued only by experience. 

There is nothing for which such numbers 
think themselves qualified as for theatrical ex- 
hibition. Every human being has an action 
graceful to his own eye, a voice musical to his 
own ear, and a sensibility which nature forbids 
him to know that any o|her bosom can excel. 
An art in which such numbers fancy them- 
selves excellent, and which the public liberally 
rewards, will excite many competitors, and iu 
many attempts there must be many miscau 
riages. 

The care of the critic should be to distinguish 
error from inability, faults of inexperience from 
defects of nature. Action iiTegnlnr and turbu- 
lent may be reclaimed; vociferaiioii vehement 
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and confused may be restrained and modulated ; 
ti»e stalk of the tyrant may become tbe gait of 
the man. ; tbe yell of inai*ticulate distress may 
be reduced to human lamentation. All these 
faults should be for a time overlooked, and after- 
ivards censured with gentleness and candour* 
Jliit if in an actor there appeal's an utter vacan- 
cy of meaning, a frigid equality, a stupid lan- 
guor, a torbid apathy, the greatest kindness 
tiiat can be shown him, is a speedy sentence of 
expulsion. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 


The plea which my correspondent has offered 
for y4>ung ai’tors, 1 am very far from wishing to 
invalidate. 1 always considered those combina- 
utlons which are sometimes formed in the play- 
house, as acts of fraud or of cruidty ; he that 
a]>|daiids him who does not deserve praise, is 
envleavouriiig *to deceive the public; he that 
hisses in malice or sport, is an oppressor and a 
robber. # 

lliii surely this laudablq^^orbcarance might be 
justly extended to young poets. The art of the 
writer, like that of the player, is attained by 
slow degrees. The power of distinguishing and 
discriminating comic characters, or of filling 
tragedy with poetical images, must be the gift 
of nature, which no instruction nor labour can 
sii]»ply ; blit the art of dramatic disposition, the 
contexture of the scenes, the opposition of char- 
acters, the involution of plot, the expedi- 
ents of suspension, and the stratagems of sur- 
prise, are to be learned by practice ; and it is 
cruel to discourage a poet for ever, because he 
has not fi’om genius what only experience can 
bestow. 

Idfe is a stage. Let me likewise solicit can- 
dour for the young actor on the stage of life. 
They that enter into the world are too often 
treated with unreasonable rigoiir by those that 
were once as ignorant and heady as f Kemselves ; 
and distinction is not always made between the 
faults which require speedy«aiid violent eradica^ 
tion, and those that will gradually drop away 
in the progression of life. Vicious solicitations 
of appetite, if not checked, will grow more 
importunate ; and mean arts of profit or ambi- 
tion will gather strength in the mind, if they 
are not eaidy suppressed. But mistaken notions 
of superiority, desires of useless show, pride 
' of little accomplishments, and all the train of 
vanity, will be brushed away by the wing of 
Time. 

Reproof should not exhaust its power upon 
petty failings; let it watch diligently against 
tbe incursion of vice, and leave foppery and fu- 
tiUty to die of themselves# 
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Miu Idler, 

I never thought that I should write any thing 
to he printed ; but having lately seen your first 
essay, which liras sent down into the kitchen, 
with a great bundle of gazettes and useless papal's, 
1 find that you are willii^ to admit any corre- 
spondent, and thurefore hope you will not reject 
me. If you publish my letter, it may encourage 
othofs, in the same condition with myself^ to 
tell their stories, which may be perhaps as use- 
ful 08 those of great ladies. 

1 am a poor girl. I was bred in the country 
at a charity-sciiool, maintained by the contri- 
butions of wealthy neighbours. The ladies, or 
patronesses, visited us from time to time, ex- 
amined how we were taught, and saw tliat our 
clothes were clean. We lived happily enough, 
and were instructed!^ to be thankful to those at 
whose cost we weiv educated. I was always 
the favourite of my mistress; she used to call 
me to read, and show my cbpy-book to all 
strangers, who never dismissed me without 
commendation, and Yei*y seldom without a shil- 
ling. 

At last the chief of our subscribers, having 
passed a winter in London, came down full of 
an opinion new and strang? to the whole coun- 
try. She held it little less than criminal to 
teach poor girls to read and write. They who 
are horn to poverty, said she, are horn to ignqV'* ' 
inoe, and will work the harder, the less they 
know. 

She told her friends, that London was in 
confusion by the insolence of servants; that 
scarcely a wench was to be got for tM work, since 
education had made such numbers of fine ladies, 
that nobody would now accept a lower title 
than that of a waiting^-maid or something that 
might qualify hei*to wear laced shoes and long 
ruffles, and to sit at work in the parlour win- 
dow. But she was resolved, for her part, to 
spoil no more girls ; those, who were to live by 
their hands, should neither read nor write out 
of ^ ^ket; the world was bad enough al- 
ready, and she would have no part in making it 
worse. 

She was for a short time warmly opposed; 
but she persevered in her notions, and with- 
drew her suhsCT’ipiion. Few li|||;en without a 
desire of conviction to those who advise them to 
spare their money* Her example and her aiv 
guments gained ground daily; an4 in less than 
a year the whole parish was convinced^ that 
the nation would be rained, if the children of 
tbe poor were taught to read and write. 

Onr school was now dissolved; my -mlstlnMi 
kissed me when we parted, and told ma, that, 
being old and helpless she could not asaist ine| 
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Hiiviacd me to seek a service, and cliiu’ged mo 
uut to forget what I had learned. 

Hy reputation Air scholarship, which had 
hitherto recommended me to Ai^’our, was, by 
the adherents to the new opiiiiott, considered as 
a crime ; and, when 1 offered ' myself to any 
mistress, 1 hod no other answer tliaii Sure, 
child, ym wmild not work / hard work is not JU 
far a pen-woman j a senMing-bntsh would spcil 
your hand, child / 

I could not live at home ; and while I was 

iisidering to what f should betake me, one of 
the girls, who hail gone from our school to I»on- 
don, came down in a silk gown, and told her 
acquaintance how well she lived, what dne 
things. she saw, and what great wages she re- 
ceived. I resolved to try my fortune, and took 
my passage in the next week’s waggon to Lon- 
don. I had no snares laid for me at my arrival, 
hut came safe to a sister of my mistn*ss, who 
undertook to get me a place. She knew ojily 
the families of mean tradesmen ; and I, iiaving 
no high opinion of my own qiialificati^iiA, was 
willing to accept the first offer. 

My first mistress was wife of a working ! 
watclimnker, who earned more than was suffi- 
cient to keep his family in decency and plenty ; 
hut it was their constant practice to hire a 
chaise on Sunday, and spend half the wages of 
the week on Richmond hill j of Monday he com- 
monly lay half in bed, and spent the other half 
ill merriment; Tuesday and Wednesday con- 
sumed the rest of his money; and three days 


j the Injury wi-h a loud outcry, which put my 
mistress in a fury at me, and procured sugar- 
plums to the child. 1 could not keep six chil- 
dren quiet, who were bribed to be clamorous; 
and was therefore disini.s3ed, as a girl honest, 
but not good-natured. 

1 then lived with a couple that kept a petty 
shop of remnants and cheap linen. I was qual- 
ified to make a bill, or keep a book ; and being 
therefore often called, at a busy time, to servo 
the customers, expected that 1 should now bo 
happy, in proportion as I was useful. But 
my mistress appropriated every day part of the 
profit to some private use, and, as she gi'ew 
bolder In ber theft, at last deducted such sums^ 
that my master began to wonder how be sold so 
much, and gained so little. She pretended to 
assist his inquiries, and began, very gravely, to 
hope that Jietly loas funtest, and yet those sharp 
girls were apt to be HgJU fingered. .You ivill be- 
lieve that 1 did not stay there much longer. 

The r#t of rny story I will tell you in anoth- 
er letter ; and only b^ to be infoimcd, in some 
paper, for which of my places, except perhaps 
the last, I was disqualified by my skill in read- 
ing and writing. 

1 am. Sir, 

Youi* very humble servant, 
Bxtty Bhoom. 
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every week were passed in extremity of want 
by us who were left at beme, while my master 
lived on trust at an ale-house. You may be 
sure, that of the sufferers, the maid suffered 
m<i8t ; and J left them, after three months, 
rather than be starved. | 

J was then maid to a hatter’s wife. There { 
was 110 want to be drea<ied, for they lived in 
perpetual luxury. * Mysn^istress was a diligent 
woman, aiid rose early In morning to set I 
the journeymen to work; my master was a ! 
man much beloved by his neighbours, and sat 
at one club or other every night. 1 was obliged 
to wait OIL my master at night, and on my 
mistress in the morning. Tie seldom Mme 
home before two, and she rose at five. J could 
no more live without sleep than 'Without food, 
and therefore efitreotied them to look out for 
another servant. , 

My next removal was to a linen-draper’s, 
wjsw ^ix children. My mbitress, when I 
tiered the house, infomied me, that 1 
lan^^'^over contradict the ehUdreh, nor stUfer 
tlwjm to cry, I had no desire to offend, and 
promoted to do my best. But when I 
them their bre^fast, I could not help sll 
, ; ; when 1 wtdi playing with one in iny kp, 

I was forced to k^ the rest ih expeetato; 
Thill which toM not ^tified altfaye resenJed 


It has been the endeavour of all those whom 
the world has reverenced foi* superior wisdom, 
to persuade man to be acquainted with himself, 
to learn his own powers and his owm weakness, 
to observe by what evils he is most dangerously 
beset, and by what temptations most easily 
overcome. 

This counsel has been often given with seri- 
ous dignity, and oRen received with appearance 
! of conviction ; but, as very few can search deep 
into their own minds without mi'cting what 
they wish to hide from themselves, scarcely 
any man persists in cultivating siich^disagrec- 
' able acquaintance, but draws tlie veil again be- 
tween his eyes and his lieayt, leaves his passions 
and appetites as he found them, and advises 
others to look into themselves. 

This is the common result of inquiry even 
among those diat endeavour to grow wiser or 
! better ; but this endeavour is far enough from 
; frequency; the greater part of the multitudes 
that swaritt upon the earth have never been dis- 
turbed by such uneasy curiosity, l?ut deliver 
themselves up to business or to pleasure, plunge 
into the current of life, whether placid or tur- 
I bulent, and pass on from one point of prospect 
: to another, attentive rather to any thing than 
the Mtate of their minds ; satisfied, at an easy 
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rate, with an opinion, Chat they are no worse 
than others, that every man must mind hie own 
interest, or that their pleasures hurt only them- 
selves, and are therefore no proper subjects of 
censure. 

Some, however, there are, whom the intru- 
sion of scruples, the recollection of better notions, 
or the latent reprehension of good examples, 
will not suffer to live entirely contented with 
their own conduct ; these are forced to pacify 
the mutiny of reason with fair promises, and 
quiet their thoughts with designs Of calling 

I tli(‘ir actions to review, q.nd planning a new 
Sfheme for the time to come . 

There is nothing which we estimate so fhlla- 
riously as the fui*ce of our own resolutions, nor 
any fallacy which we so unwillingly and tardi- 
ly detect, lie that has resolved a thousand 
times, and a thousand times deserted his own 


«9 

that endeavours to free himself from an ill 
^ habit,'* says Bacon, <^mast not change too much 
I at a timer, lest he should be discouraged by diiS* 
! cuUy ; nor too little, for then h« will mslce but 
I slow advances." This is a precept which may 
' be applauded in a book, but will fall in the trial, 
in which every cliange will be found too great 
or too little. Those who have been able to con- 
I quer habit, are like those that are fabled to 
; have returned from t^e realms of Plato : 

Pavci, guos cquus a9»arit 
j Jupiter, atque ardi ns ti e.i it ad a thera virtus. 

They are sufficient to give hope, but not secur- 
ity ; to animate the contest, but not to promise 
' victorj'. 

Those who are in the power of evil habits, 
must conquer them as they can ; and conquered 


purpose, yet suffei-s no abatement of his confi- j 
denre, but still believes himself li is own master; | 
and able, by innate vigour of soul, to press for- j 
ward to his end, through all the obstraetJons | 
that inconveniences or delights can put in his 
way. j 

That this mistake should prevail for a time Is | 
very natural. When conviction is present, and 
temptation out of sight, we do not easily con- 
cel VC how any reasonable being can deviate 
from his true interest. What ought to be done, | 
while it yet hangs only in speculation, is so plain | 
and certain, that there [s no idac^ for doubt; 
the whole soul yields itself to the predominance 
of truth, and readily determines to do what, 
when the time of action comes, wi^l be at last j 
omitted. | 

1 believe iftost men may review all the lives 
that have past within their observation, without 
remembering one efficacious resolution, oi^ be- j 
ing able to tell a single instance of a course of j 
pRictice suddenly changed in consequence of a 
cliange of opinion, or an estabUshvtient of deter- I 
mi nation. Many, indeed, alter their conduct, 
and are not at fifty whatdihey were at thirty ; 
but they commonly varied imperceptibly from 
themselves, followed the train of external causes, 
and rather suffered refonnation than made it. 

It is not uncommon to charge the difference 
between promise and performance, between pro- 
fession and reality, upon deep design and stud- 
ied deceit ; but the truth is, that there is very 
little hypwTiay in the ^orld : we do not so 
often eiidoavouT or wish to impose on others as 
on ourselves ; we resolve to do right, we hope 
to keep our resolutions, we declare them to con- 
finn our own hope, and fix our own inconstan- 
cy hy calling witnesses of our actions; hut 
at last habit pievails, and those whom we 
invited to our triumph, laugh at our defeat. 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most 
resolute resolver, though furnished for the as- 
sault with all the weapons of philosophy. « He 


they must be, or neither wisdom nor happiness 
cun be attained; but those who are not yet 
subject to their influence may, by timely cau- 
tion, piftserre their freedom ; thry may effectu- 
ally resolve to escape the tyrant, whom they 
will very vainly resolve to conquer. 
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TO THE IDLER, 

Sm, 

It is very easy for a man who sits idle at home» 
and has nobody to please but himself, to ridi- 
cule or to censure the common practices of man- 
kind; and those who have no present tempta- 
tion to break the rules of propriety, may ap- 
plaud bis Judgement, and join in bis merriment ; 
but let the author or his readers mingle with 
common life, they will find themselves iiTc- 
sistibly borne away jiy the stream of custom, 
and must submit, iffter they have laughed at 
others, to give others the same opportunity of 
laugiiing at them. 

'fhere is no paper published hy the Idler which 
I have read with more approbation than that 
which censures the practice of recording vulgar 
marriages in the newspapers, 1 carried it 
about in my pocket, and read it to all thoao 
whom 1 suspected of having published their 
nuptials, or of being inclined to publish them, 
and tent transcripts of it to all the couples that 
transgressed^ your precepts for the next fort- 
night. 1 hoped that they were all vexed, 
and pleased myself with imagining their tula- 
ery. 

But fhort is the tfiumph of maligidty. 1 
was married last week to Miss MohaJr, the 
daughter of a salesman ; aud, at my tiret an- 
pearenee ufter the wedding night, was asked 
by my wife's mother whether 5 bad sent imr 



so 
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marriage to the Advertiser ; I endeavoured to 
show how unfit it was to demand the attention 
of the public to our domestic affairs but she 
toM nie> with great vehemetacej " That she 
would not have it thought to be a stolen match ^ 
that the blood of the Mohairs should never .be 
disgraced; that her husband had served all 
the parish offices but one; that she had lived 
five>and-thirty years at the same houses and 
paid every body twenty shillings in the pound, 
and would have me know, though she was not 
IS fine and as flaunting as Mrs. Gingham, the 
deputy’s wife, she was not ashamed to tell her 
name, and would show her face with the best 
of them, and since 1 had maiTied her daughter 
— — ” At this instant entered my father.in> 
law, a grave man, from whom 1 expected sue- 
cour : but upon hearing the case, he told me, 

“ That it would be very imprudent to miss 
such an opportunity of advertising my shop; 
and that when notice was given of my mar- 
riage, many of my wife’s friends would think 
themselves obliged to be my customers. I was 
subdued by clamour on one side, and gravity on 
the other, and shall be obliged to tell the town 
that three days ago Timothy Mushroom, an emin^ 
ent oilman in Sea*Coal-lane, ivas married to Miss | 
Potty Mohair, (if Lothbury, a beautiful young ladyi 
wilfi a large fortune, 

I am, Sir, &c. 


Sir, 

1 A»i the unfortunate wife of the grocer whose 
letter you published about ten weeks ago, in 
which he complmns, like a sorry fellow, that 1 
h»iter in the shop with iny needle-work in my 
hand, and that I oblige him to take me out on 
Sundaj's, and keep a girl to look after the child. 
Sweet My. Idler, if you did but know all, you 
would give no encouragsnient to such an un- 
reasonable grumbler. I ^brou^ht him three 
hundred pounds, which set him up in a shop, 
and bought in a stock, on which, vvith good 
management, we might live comlbrtably; hut 
now { have given him a shop, I am forced to 
watch him and the shop too. I will you, 
Mr. Idler, how it is. , There Is aft alehouse 
over the way, with a nine^piia alley, to which 
be is sure to nm when J turn my back, and 
there he loses Ills money, for he plays at nine* 
pins as he does every thing else. WTiile be is 
at this favourite sport, he sets a'^dirty hoy to 
watch his door, and call him to bis customers ; 
but W1s Itoig iu coining, aiid so rude when he 
comes, our custom falls off every Jay. 

Th^' who cannot govern themselyes, must 
hefSiirenied ; I am resolved to keep him for the 
behind bis counter, and let him botuice 
*'*^*^'****'*^**** if he dares. I eaimot be above 
and below at the same time* and have 


therefore taken a girl to look after the child, and 
dress the dinner ; and, after all, pray who is 
to blame ? 

Oft a Sunday, it is true, I make him walk 
abroad, and sometimes carry the child; — I 
wonder who should carry it ! But I never take 
him out till after church-time, nor would do it 
then, hut that, if he is left alone, he will be 
ui>on the bed. On a Sunday, if he stays at 
home he has six meals; and, when he can eat 
no longer, has twenty stratagems to escape from 
me to the ale-house ; but I commonly keep the 
door locked, till l^oiulay produces something 
for him to do. 

This is the true state of the case, and these 
are the provocations fiir which he has written 
his letter to you. I hope 3'ou will write a 
papei* to show that, if a wife must spend her 
whole time in watching her husband, she can- 
not conveniently tend her child, or sit at her 
needle. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 


Sir, 

There is in this town a species of oppression 
which the law has not hitherto prevented or re- 
dressed.* 

I am a chairman. You know, Sir, we come 
when we are called, and are expected to carry 
all who require our assistance. It is common 
for men of the most unwieldy corpulence to 
crowd themselves into a chair, and demand to 
be carried for a shilling ns far as an airy young 
lady whom we scarcely feel upon our poles. 
Surely we ought to be paid like all other mor- 
tals, in propoi’tioTi to our labdUr. Engines 
should he fixed in proper places to weigh chairs 
as &ey weigh waggons ; and those, whom ease 
and plenty have made unable to carry them- 
sdves, should give part of their superfluities to 
those who catry them. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 
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TO THE IDLER 


1 HAVE often observed, that friends are lost by 
discontinuance of intercourse, without any of- 
fence on either part, and have long known, that 
it is more dangerous to be forgotten than to be 
blamed ; 1 therefore make haste to send you 
the rest of my story, lest, by the delay of 
another .fortnight, the name of Betty Broom 
might be no loikger remembered by you or your 
readers. 

Ua>ing left the last place it haste, to avoid 
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Bi 


the charj^e or the siispiclon of thefti 1 bad not 
vecured another service, and was forced to take 
a lodging in a bark street. 1 had now got good 
rJothes. 'ilie woman who lived in the garret 
oppfjsite to mine was very officious, and o.ffered 
h) take care of my room and clean it, while I 
went round to my acquaintance to inquire for a 
mistress. 1 knew not why she was so kind, , 
nor how I could recompense her; hut in a few«| 
days I missed some of my linen, went to ! 
another lodging, and resolved not to have 
another fi'iend in the iiesct garret. 

In six weeks 1 became under-maid at the 
house of a mercer in Cornhlll, whose son was 
his apprentice. The young gentleman used to | 
sit late at the tavern, without the knowledge of 
his father ; and 1 was ordered by my mistress 
to let him in silently to his bed under the coun- 
ter, and to he very careful to take away his can- 
dle. The^^ura which 1 was obliged to watch, 
whilst tlie rest of the family was in bed, I 
considered as supernumerary, and, having no 
liiisiness assigned fur them, thought myself at 
liberty to sjaind them my own way; I kept 
myself awake, with a hool^ and for some time 
liked iny state the better for tliis opportunity of 
reading. At last, the upper-maid found my 
book, and showed it to my mistress, who told 
me, that wenches like me might spend their 
time better; that she never knew any of the 
readers that had good designs in their heads ; 
that she could always find something , else to do 
with her time, than to puzasle over^ books ; and 
did not like that such a fine lady should sit up 
for her young master. 

This was the fii*st time that 1 found it 
thought criminal or dangerous to know how to 
read. 1 w:» dismissed decently, lest 1 should 
tell tales, and had a small gratuity above Iny 
wiiges. 

1 then lived with a gentlew^iman of a small 
lortune. This was the only happjapart of my 
life. My mistress, for whom public diveitiioiis 
were too expensive, spent her time with books, 
and was pleased to find a maid who could par* 
take her amusements. I rose eai’ly in the 
morning, that 1 might have time in the after- 
noon to read or listen, and was suffered to tell 
my opinion, or express my delight. Thus fif- 
teen months stole away, in which I did not re- 
pine that I was bom to servitude. But a burn- 
ing fever seized my mistress, of whom 1 shall 
say no mere, than that her servant wept upon 
her grave. 

1 had lived in a kind of luxury which made 
me very unfit for another place; and was rather 
loo delicate for the conversation of a kitchen ; 
so that when I was hired in the family of an 
East India director, my behaviour was so dif- 
ferent, as they said, from that of a common ser- 
vant, that they concluded me a gentlewoman 
in disguise, and turned me out iii three weeks, 


on suspicion of some design which they could 
not comprehend. 

1 then tied for refuge to the other end of the 
town, where 1 hoped to find no obstruction 
from my new accomplishments, and was hired 
under the housekeeper in a splendid family. 
Here I was too wise for the maids, and too nice 
for the footman; yet I might have lived on with- 
out much uneasiness, had not my mistress, the 
housekeeper, wlio used to employ me in buying 
necessaries for the family, found a bill which 1 
had made of one day's expense. 1 suppose it* 
did not quite agree with her own book, for she 
fiercely declared her resolution, that there 
should be no pen and ink iu that kitchen but 
her own. 

She had the justice, or the prudence, not to 
injure my reputation ; and I was easily admit- 
ted into another house in the neighbourhood, 
where my business was, to swe«p the rooms and 
make the beds. Here 1 was for some time the 
favourite of Mrs. Simper, my lolly's woman, 
who coifld not bear the vulgar girls, and was 
happy in the attenduucHs of a young woman of 
some education. Mrs*. Simper loved a novel, 
though she could not read hard words, and 
therefore when her lady was abroad, we always 
laid hold on her hooks. At last, my abilities 
became so much celebrated, that the house- 
steward used to employ me iu kl oping his ac- 
counts. Mrs. Simper then fouud out, that my 
sauciness was grown to such u height tliat no- 
body could endure it, and told my lady, that 
there bad never been a room well swept since 
Betty Broom came into the house. 

1 was then hired by a consumptive lady, who 
wanted a maid that could read and w^ite. 1 
attended her four yeai‘8, and though she was 
never pleased, yet when I declared my resolu- 
tion to leave her, she burst into team, ancf told 
me that I must bear the peevishness of a sick 
be(4 and 1 should find myself remembered in 
her wilL 1 complieJ, and a codicil was added 
in my favour ; but in less than a week, when I 
set her ftuel before her, I laid the spoon on the 
left side, and she threw her will into the fire. 
In two days she made another, which she burnt 
in the same manner, because she could not eat 
her chicken. A third was made, and destroyed 
bet'.ause she heard a mouse within the wainscot, 
and was sure that I should suffer her to be car- 
ried away alive. After this I was for some 
time out of favour, but as her illness grew upon 
her, resentment and sullenuess gave way to 
kinder sentiments. She died, and left me five 
hundred pounds ; with this fortune 1 am going 
to settle in my native parish, where I restdve to 
spend some hours every day in teaching poor 
girls to read and wTite. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Bettt Broom, 
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T»ii; laa^e with Hla ac^- 

tSiiona^ ayargr »t«p ]Ua a4Yanc4S8 brUogs 

flbikiaf)ifi]ig.,wilfcU»L Ills vkw^ whl4:h di4 n(»^ 
6«e lUMi .wbluh) as loQtt as ha sees 

hf h^liia to watit ^here necessity ends, 
b^os; and no sooner are we supj^Ued 
trith ^eveiy tbiii>|r that nature can demautU 
tbaii W<| sit down to contrive anidcioi a|»pe- 
■tifces. , , 

By this s^lessn^ of: |nind».every populous 
and we^^y dty is.dU^ with innumerable em- 
ploymehtSi foy tbn^greator part of mao'* 
kind is wltkout la name ; ; With artificer, whose 
bt^r is.ftened in p^ucio^ such petty 
^nvenienceS) thot numy shops m‘a burnished 
w^kinstrun^nts of which the use can hardly 
bofii^nid without inquiry, hut which he that 
Ohee kitows them quickly learns to number 
among necessary things. 

Such is the diligence with which, in oountries 
completely civilized, one part of mankind la- 
bours for another, that wants sre supplied fhster 
than they can be formed* and the Idle and lux- 
urious, dnd life stagnate for want of some de- 
sire to keep it in motion. This species of dis- 
tress furnishes a new set of occupations ; mid 
muhitudes are buried , from day to day, in find- 
ing the rich and the fontonate something to do. 

It is very i^ominon to rcproaidi those artists 
as useless; who produce only such superfiuities 
as nrither accommodate the body, nor improve 
tli^inlnd 5 and of which no other effect can be 
imagined* ibaa that they are the occasions of 
spriadlog money and consuming time. 

But this leimscire will mitigated when it is 
seriously ,ooliridmud that money and time are 
tfaoiRbaTiaat' burdens of llfis, and that the un- 
happi*^ t^ att mortals are those who have more 
of either than they knouq how to To sol 
himself freo fjiuimithesd vlueumlw one 
htnries to Newmarket;; another travels orer 
h^upopei mm pulls down his house and eaBa 
arihiteem a1mut4Miit^ ‘an^^ a seat In 

theopunWy, andirikm bisvhouiids Orerhedges 
nd through rivers; one nmkm eoBectioDS of 
hells, ; and another searriias the iw^ thr lultps 
i^earnslioni^ 

He is snrriy a pidriic bmefiio^ %ho finds 
mployment &r those to whom it ^ thus^fil^ 
nlttofind It for ihemsslTOft^, h that 
IdeisOridom dww tw^y'frcmi?^ 
iompiwion ; fdmost every mau' serim Ms own 
jd^ah*a|k to ^Ptog others, and therifiwa,, it 
* £ 9 ^ tneroenary ofiidooiiM 

'Wint k'llratefiiJt tfasli 'whM ^ 

ii moM vmfltdde to t# 
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sure will always be found, who study to maks 
themselves necessary, and to supplant those who 
are practising the same efts. 

One of the amusements of idleness is reading 
without the fatigue of close attention ; and the 
world, therefore, swarms with writers whose 
wish is not to be studied, but to be read. 

No species of Uterary men has lately been so 
much multiplied as the writers of news. Not 
many years ago the nation was content with 
one gazette; but now we have not only in the 
metropolis papers for every morning and every 
evening, but almost every large town has its 
weekly historiaii, who regularly circulates his 
I peritidical Intelligence, and fills the villages 
j of his district with conjectures on the events 
j of war, smd with debates on the true interests ut 
! Europe. 

I To write news in its perfection requires such 
, a combinatiunof qualities, that a mimLcomplete- 
ly fitted fur the task is not always ^he found. 
In Sir Henry Wotton’s jocular definition, Jn 
ambassador is said to be aman of cirtue sent abroad 
io telilies for the admntage of }dscmtniry ; a news- 
writer is a man vnUiotU oirtuc, who unites lies at 
home for his own pr^. To these compositions Is 
required neithergenios nor knowledge, neither in- 
dustry nor Bprightliness ; but contempt of shame, 
and indifference to triirii, are absolnt^dy neces- 
sary. He who by a long familiarity with infamy 
has obtained these qualities, may confidently 
tril to-day what he intends to conlmdict to- 
moiTow; he may affirm fearlessly what he 
knows that he sliall be obliged to recant, and 
may write letters from Amsteiriain or Dresden 
to himself. « 

In a time of war the nation is always of one 
^mind, eager to hear something good of them- 
srifes, aiid ill of the enemy. At this time the 
task of news-writers is easy ; they have noth- 
ing to do but to toll that the battle is expected, 
aud afterwasds that a battle has been fought, in 
which we and our friends, whether conquering 
or conquered, did alh and our enemies did noth- 
ing. ; 

Scai’cely any thing awakens attention like a 
tale of cruelty. The wri ter of news never fails 
In the intermission of action to tell how the 
enemies murdered children and ravished vir- 
gins; and if the scene of action be some- 
what distant, scalps half the inhabitants of a 
province. 

Among the calamities of war, may be justly 
numbered the diminution of the love of truth, 
by the firisehoods which interest dictates, and 
credulity encourages* A peac^e will equally 
leave thewsrrior and relator of wars destitute of 
employment; and I know not whether more 
is to lie dreaded feom streets filled with soldiers 
accustomed to plunder, or frOm ^j^aitcts tiUsd 

^vtVkuil ♦/* 11 a 
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Maky moralists have romarli^cd, that pride has 
of all human vices the widest dominion, appears 
in the greatest multiplicity of forms, and lies 
hid under the greatest variety of ^disgiiises ; 
of disguises which, liHe the moon^s vdl nf bright^ 
nm, are both its Ixtsite and its shade, and be- 
tmy it to others, though they hide it frmn our- 
selves. 

It is not my intention to degrade pride from 
this pre-eminence of niischief ; yet 1 know not 
whether idleness may not maintain a very 
doubtful and obstinate competition. 

There are some that profess idleness in its 
full clignUy, who call themselves the Idle os Bii- 
siris in tljie play calls himself the Proud ; who 
boast t hat ^ they can do nothing, and thank 
their stars that they have nothing to do ; who 
sleep every night till they can sleep no longer, 
and rise only tliat exercise may enable them to 
sleep again ; who prolong the reign of darkneai 
by double curtains ; and never see the sun but 
to tell him how they hate his beams ; whose whole 
labour i,s to vary the posture of indulgence, and 
whose day differs from their night bat as a 
couch or chair differs from a, bed. 

These are the true and open votaries of idle-^ 
ness, for whom she weaves the garlands of pop- 1 
pies, and into ’whose cup she pours the waters 
of oblivion ; who exist in a state of unrtifHed 


to be sought* I was onee told by a great maa> 
ter that no man ever excelled in painting, who 
was eminently curious about pencils and col- 
ours. 

There are nthers to whom idleness dictates 
another expedient, by which life may be passed 
unproiitably away without the tediousness ol 
maiiy vacant hours. The art is, to iiU the day 
urith petty business, to have always something 
in hand which may raise curiosity, but not 
solicitude, and keep the mind in a state of ac- 
tion, but not of labour. 

This art has tor many years been practised 
by my old friend Sober with wonderful success. 
Sober is a man of strong desires and quick 
im^ination, so exactly balanced by the love of 
ease, that they can seldom stimulate him to any 
difficult undertaking ; they have, however, so 
much power, that they will not suffer him to lie 
quite at rest ; and though they do not*make 
him siffficlently useful to others, they make him 
at least weary of himself. 

Mr. Sober’s chief pleasure is conversation ; 
there is no end of his talk or his attention ; to 
speak or to hear Is e^^iially pleasing ; fbr he 
still fancies that he is teaching or learning 
something, and is free fi>rtbc time from his own 
reproaches. 

But there is one time at night when he must 
go home, that his friends may sleepy and anoth- 
er time Til the morning, when all the world 
agrees to shut out inieiTuption. These are the 
moments of which poor Sober trembles at the 


stupidity, forgetting and forgotten ; who have 
Jong ceased to live, and at whose death the sur- | 
vivors can only say that they have ceased to 
breathe. 

Hut idleness predominates in many lives j 
where it is not suspccUftl ; for, being a fice 
which terminates in itself, it may be enjoyed 
without injury to others; and it is therefore 
not watched like fraud, wliich erui^igers prt^ 
erty ; or like pride, which naturally seeks Its 
gratifications in another’s Inferiority. Idleness i 
is a silent and peaceful quality, that neither 
raises envy by ostentation, nor hatred by opposi- i 
tion ; and therefore nobody is busy to censure 
or detect it. | 

As pride sometimes is bid under humility, 
idleness is often covered by turbulence aud hur- 
ry. lie that neglects his known duty and real 
employment, naturally endeavours to crowd his 
mind with something that may bar out the re- 
membrance of his own folly, and does any thing 
but what he ought to do with eager diligence, 
that he may keep himself in his own favour. 

Some are always in a state of preparation, 
occupied in pi’evious measures, forming plans, | 
accumulating materials, and providing for the ' 
main affair. These are certainly under the se- j 
cret power of idleness. Nothing is to be expect- j 
ted from the workman whose tools are for ever j 


thought. But the misery of these irksome inter- 
vals tie has many means of alleviating; He has 
persuaded himself that the manual arts are un- 
deservedly overlooked; he has observed in 
many trades the effects of close thought, and 
just ratioi^mation. From speculation he pro- 
ceeded to practice, and* supplied himself with 
the tools of a carpenter, with which he mended 
his coalbox very successfully, and which he still 
continues to employ, ds he finds occasion. 

He has attempted at other times the crafts of 
sboe-midter, tinman, plumber, and potter ; in 
all these arts he has failed, %nd resolves to qual- 
ify himself for them, by better information. 
But his daily amusement is ^emistry. He 
has a small furnace, which he employs in distil- 
lation, and which has long been the solace of 
bis life* ^e draws oils and waters and essen- 
ces and spirits, which be knows to be of no use) 
sits and counts the drops as they come from hla 
retort, and forgets that, whilst a drop hi falling, 
a moment files away* 

Poor Sober ! 1 have often teased him vHth 
reproof, and he has <dten promised reformation ; 
for no man is so much open to conviction as Uin 
Idler, but there is none on which It operates so 
little. What will he the effect of thia piqpdr I 
know not ; perhaps he will read it and laugjh, 
and light the fire tn hit fura; oa; hut my hope 
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(8, thAt he will qtiithif trl^ and betake *hiin- 
telf to rational atnl useftil diligence. 


No. d*.] SAToanay, N<nr. 85) 1758. 


Among the innumerable morcidedUonfl that 
waylay human arrogance ou every aide, tnay 
well reckoned our ||gnorance of the most 
common objects and a defect of which 

we become mora sensible, hy every attempt to 
supply it. Vulgar and inactive minds confound 
familiarity with knowledge, and conceive them- 
selves informed of the whole nature of things 
yrhen they are shown their form or told their 
use; but Che speculatist; who is not content 
with Buperfidal views, harasses himself with 
fruitlflss curiosity, and still as he acquires more, 
pei^lves only that he knows less. 

Sleep is a state in which a gi*eat part of eveiy 
life is passed. No animal has yet been discov- 
ered, whose existence is not varied with inter- 
vals of insensibility; and some late philosophers 
have extended the empire of sleep' over the 
vegetable world. 

Vet of this change, so frequent, so great, so 
general, and so necessary, no searcher has yet 
^uiid cither the efficient or final cause ; or can 
tell by whet power the mind and body are 
thus chained down In irresistible stupefaction; 
or what benefits the animal receives from this 
alternate suspension of its active powers. 

, Whatever may be the multiplicity or contra- 
riety of opinions upon this subject, Nature 
has taken silfficieut care that theory shall have 
little influence on practice. The most diligent 
inquirer is not able l<tog to keep his eyes 
open; the most eager disputant will Ix^in 
about midnight to desert his aigumeui; and 
once in four-and-twenty hours, the gay and the 
gloomy, the witty and daU, the clamorous 
and the silent) the, busy and the idle, are all 
overpowered by tbie gentle tyrant, and all lie 
down in the eqaaliljf of eleep. 

Philosophy has often atteihpted to repress in- 
solence, asserting that all condltioiM are 
levelled by death ; a position which, howbver it 
may deject the happy, will seldom afford murii 
eomfbi*t to the wretched. It Is far more pleas- 
ii^ to considei?, that sleep is equally a leveller 
with death; that the time Is never at a great 
distance, wksaG the balm o^'r^t shall be diffused 
alike upon evsery head, when the diversities of 
life ahull step iheir operation, and the high and 
low shall: Ha down together. 

It iieoniewhere recorded of Alexander, that 
ia;^he ptlde of conquests, and intoxication of' 
*^*^*‘y» he*Ww'ed that he Only pOrccived him- 
fe*' ^ nete^^sity of sleq>. 

y, he sleep nw-man to his 


mind or body. It was indeed a sufficient evidence 
of human infirmity; the body which required 
such frequency of renovation, gave but faint 
promises of immortality : and the mind which, 
from time to time, sunk gladly into insensibili- 
ty, had made no very near approaches to the 
fblicity of the supreme and self-sufficient nature. 

1 know^not what can tend move to repress all 
the passions thht disturb the peace of the world, 
than the (consideration that there is no height 
of happiness or honour from which man does 
not eagerly descend to a state of unconscious re- 
pose; that the best condition of life is such, 
that we contentedly quit its good to be disen- 
tangled fVom its evils; that in a few hours 
splendour fades before the eye, and praise itself 
deadens in the ear ; the senses withdraw fixtm 
their objects, and I'ensou favours the retreat. 

What then are the hopes and prospects of 
covetousness, ambition, and rapacity? Let him 
that desires most have all his desires gratified, 
he never shall attain a state which he can for a 
day and a night contemplate with satisfaction, 
or from whirii, if he had the |K>wer of perpetual 
vigilance, he would not long for periodical 
separatlcus. 

All envy would he extinguished, if it were 
universally kaown that there are none to be 
envied, and surely none can be much envied 
who are not pleased with themselves. There is 
reason to suspect, that the distinctions of man- 
kl)ud have more show than value, when it Is 
found that all agree to be weary alike of pleas- 
ures and of cares ; that the powerful and the 
weak, the celebrated and obscure, join in one 
common wish, and implore from Nature’s hand 
the nectar of oblivion. 

Such is our desira of abstraction from our- 
selves, that very febr are satisfied with the 
quantity of stupefaction which the needs of the 
^dy force upon the mind. Alexander himself 
added integiperance. to sleep, and solaced with 
the fumes of wiivs the sovereignty of the world ; 
and almost every qsan has some art by which 
ha steals his thoughts away from his present 
state. 

It is not much of life that is spent in close at- 
.teution to any important duty. Many hours 
of every day are suffered to fiy away without 
any traces left upon the ' intellects. We suflVi 
phantoms to rise up before us, and amuse our- 
selves with the dance of airy images, which, 
after a time, we disuses foi* ever, and know not 
how we have been busied. 

Many have no happier moments than those 
that they |»ass in solitude, abandoued to theii 
own imagination, which sometimes puts scep- 
tres in their hands or mitres on their heads, 
shifts tbe8cei»e of pleasure with endless variety, 
bids all the forms of beauty sparkle before them, 
and gluts them with every change of visionary 
Ituury. 
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It is easy iu these semi-slumbors to collect all | 
the possibilities of happiness, to alter the collide I 
of the sun, to bring back the past, and anticipate 
the future, to unite all the beauties of all 
seasons, and all the blessings of all climates, to 
receive and bestow felicity, and forget that 
misery is the lot of man. All this is a volun* 
tary dream, a temporary recession from the 
realities of life to airy fictions ; an habitual sub- 
jection of reason to fancy. 

<)thei*8 are afraid to be alone, and amuse 
thcinselves by a perpetual succession of com- 
panions; but the difference is not gi’eatt in 
solitude we have our dreams to ourselves, and 
In C4>mpany we agree to dream in concert. The 
end sought in both is, forgetfulness of our- 
selves. 


No. 33.] Saturdav, Ukc. 2, 1758. 


[1 hope the author of the following letter will 
excuse the omission of some jiarts, and al- 
low me to remark, that the Journal of the 
CUUen in the Spectator has almost precluded 
the attempt of any future writer.] 

-Nmi ita Jfmtud 
Praicriphtm, ^ intonsi Caionis 
AuAptciiiif veteruntqite norn^> ly^oR. 

Sir, 

You have often solicited correspondence, I 
have sent you the Journal of a Senior Fellow, 
or Genuine Idkr, just transmitted from Cam- 
bridge by a facetious correspondent, and war^ 
ranted to have been transcribed from the mm- 
mon>place book of the journalist. 

Monday, niue o’clock. Turned off my bed- 
maker for waking me at night. 'W cathcr rainy. 
Consulted my weather-glass, ^o hopes of a 
ride before dinner. , 

Ditto, ten. After hreAcfast transcribed half 
a sermon from Dr. Hickman. K. 13. Never to 
transcribe any more from Calamy; Mrs. Pil- 
cocks. at my curacy, having one volume of that 
aullior lying in her parlour-window. 

Ditto, eleven. Went down into my cellar. 
Mem. My fnmntain will be fit to drink in a 
month’s time. N. 13. To remove the five year 
old port into the new bin on the left hand* 
Ditto, twelve. Mended a ]>en. Looked at 
my weather-glass again. Quicksilver ver)» low. 
Shaved. Barber’s baud shakes. 

Ditto, on^ Dined alone in my room on a 
soal. N* B. The shriiiip-sauca not so good as 
Mr. H. of Peterhousc and I used to eat in 
London last winter, ni the Mitre in Fleet- 
street. Sat down to a pint of Madeim, Mr. 
II. surprised me ovci it. We finislied two 


bottles of port together, and were very oheerfni. 
Mem. To dine with Mr. il. at Petorbouse 
next Wednesday. One of tlie dUhes a leg of 
pork and peas, by my desire. 

Ditto, six. Newspaper in thcvcommon room, 
i Ditto, seven. Re, tinned to ray room. Made 
a tiff of warm punch, and to bed befui’O nine ; 
did not fall asleep till ten, a young fcllow-com* 
monor being very noisy over my head. 

I Tuesday, nine. Rose squeamish. A fine 
miwning. Weather-glass very hign. 
i Ditto, ten. Ordered my horse, and rudo to 
the five-mile stone on the Newmarket road. 
Appetite gets better. A pack of hounds iu full 
cry crossed the road, and startled my horse. 

I Ditto, twelve. Dressed. Found a letter on 
my table to be in Loudon the 19th hist* Be- 
spoke a new wig. 

Ditto, one. At dinner in the hall. Too 
much water in the soup. Dr. Dry always 
ordei'v^ the beef to be salted too much for me. 

Ditto, two. Ill the common-room. Di*. 
Dry gsfve us an iti.staticc of a gentleman who 
kept tlie gout out of Ms stomach by drinking old 
Madeira. Conversat'ou chiefly on the expwli- 
j tiuiis. Company broke up at four. Dr. Dry 
' and myself played at back-gammon for a brace 
of sni|»e8. Won* 

Ditto, five. At the c<offee-house. Met Mr. 
H. there. Could not get a sight of the Moni- 
tor. 

Ditto, seven. Returned home, and stiiTed 
my fire. Went to the comitioii-room, and sup- 
ped on the siii|>es with Dr. Dry. 

Ditto, eight. Began the evening in the com- 
mon-room. pr. Dry told several stories. 
Were very merry. Our new fellow tliat 
studies physic, very talkative toward twelve. 
Pretends he will bring the youngest Miss — 
to drink tea with me soon. Impertinent block- 
head ! 

Wednesday, nine. , Alarmed with a pain in 
my ankle. ^tThe*gout? Fear 1 can’t dine 
at Peterhouse ; buf 1 hope a ride will set all to 
rights. W’eatber-glass Iwlowfair, 

Ditto, ten. Mounted my horse, though ths 
weather suspicious. Pain in my ankle entirely 
gone. Catched in a shower coming back. 
Convinced that my weather-glass is the best in 
Cambridge. 

Ditto,, twelve. Dressed. Sauntered up to the 
Fishmonger *s-h ill. Met Mr. H. and went 
with him to Peterhouse. Cook made us wait 
thirty six minutes beyond the time. The com- 
pany, some of my Emanuel friends. For din- 
ner, a pair of soals, a leg of pork and peas 
among other things. Mem. Peas-pudding not 
boiled enough. Cook reprimanded and sconced 
in my presence. 

Ditto, after dinncT. Pain in my ankle re- 
turns. Dull all the afternoon. Rallied for 
being no company. Mr. H.'a accoont of ths 
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adoommodations on the road In his Bath jour- puted. But there are other circumatancesj and 
ney. of the highest impoi^tance, whioJi render our 

six. Got into sjdrlts. Never was colleges superior to all other plactis of eduf^tiun. 
more ehatty. .We sat late at whist. Mr. H. l*heir institutions, although somewhat fallen 
'^and seif i^reed^it parting to take a gentle ride, from their primaeval simplicity, are such as in- 
and dine at the old bouse on the London road duenfpe, in a particular manner, the moral con- 
to-morrow. duet of their youth ; and in this general dopra- 

Thursday, nine. ‘ My sempstress. She has iH[tyofmBnnersandlaxityofpnnciple8,purere- 
lost the measure of my wrist. Fi^rcedto bemea- ligion is no where more strongly inculcated, 
sured again. The baggage has got a trick of 'The academies, as they are presumptuously 


smihug. 

Ditto, ten to eleven. Made some rappee- 
snuiT. Head the magazines. Ueceived a pres- 
ent of pickles from Miss PUcocks. Mem. 
To send in return some collared eel, which 1 
know both the old lady and miss are fond^f. \ 

Ditto, eleven. Gl^s very high. Mounted ‘ 
at the gate with Mr* H. Horse skittish and 
wants exercise. Arrive at the old house. All | 
the xuoviffions bespoke by some rakish fellow- 
commoner in the next room, who had been on 
a scheme to Newmarket. Could get nothing 
but mutton chops off the worst end.* Port 
very new. Agree to try some other house to- 
moiTow. 

ilxRE the Journal breaks off: for the next I 
morning, as my friend informs me, our genial I 
academic was waked with a sevei'e fit of the { 
gout; and,* at present, enjoys all the dignity of ’ 
that disease. But I believe we have lost no- 
thing by this interruption; since a continuation 
of the remainder the journal, through the 
remaiuder of the week, would most probably 
have exliibited nothing more than a repeated 
relation of the same cii*cttm6tances of idling and 
luxury. 

1 hope it will not be concluded, from this 
specimen of academic life, that 1 haveattempted 
to decry our universities. If literature Is not 
the essential requisite of the modern academic, 

1 am yet persuaded tha4 Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, however degetterated7'8ur]^s the fasliiOn- 
able academies of our metropolis, and the 
gymnasia of foreign countries. The number of 
learned persons in these celebrated seats is still 
considerable, and more conveniences and oppor- 
tunities for study still subsist in them, than 
in any other place. There is at least one very 
powerful incentive to l«icning; I mean the 
Genius of the place. It is a sort of impiring 
deity, which every youth of quick sensibility 
and ingenious disposition creates himself, by 
rejecting, that he is placed under those vener- 
ablciwails, where a Hooker and a Hammond, a 
Bacon and a Newton, once pursued the same 
couv't.e of science, and fium whence they soared 
to the most elevated heights of literary fame. 
Ihis is that incitement, which Tully, according 
tphls owu testSmoi.,, experienced at Athens, 
When he comcmplaU'd the porticos where So- 
mtes sat, and ihs laurel-groves where Plato dis- 


styled, are too low to be mentioned : and foreign 
seminaries are likely to prejudice the unwary 
mind with Calvinist. But English universi- 
ties render their students virtuous, at least by 
excluding all opportunities of vice . and, by 
teaehing them the principles of the church 
of England, coiihrm them in those of true 
Christianity. 

No. 34.] Saturday, Dec. 9, 1758. 


To illustrate one thing by Its re-sembkincc to 
another, haa been always the most popular and 
efficacious art of instruction. There is indeed 
no other method of teaching tiiat of which any 
one is ignorant, but by means of something al- 
ready known ; and a mind so enlarged by cuu- 
tetnplation and inquiry, that it has always 
mafiy objects within its view, will seldom be 
long without some near and familiar image 
through which an easy transition may be made 
to truths "more distant and obscure. 

Qf the parallels' which have been drawn by 
wit and curiosity, some are Jiicral and real, 
as between poetry and painting, two arts which 
purfue the same end, by the operation of the 
same mental faculties, and which.differ only as 
the one represeuts things by marks permanent 
and natural, sthe other liy signs atTidcntal and 
ai'bltrary. The one therefore is more easily 
and generally understood, since similitude of 
form Is immediately perceived; the other it 
capable of conveying more ideas; for men have 
thought and spoken of many things which they 
do not see. 

Other parallels are fortuitous and fanciful, 
j yet these have sometimes bceii extended to many 
' particulars of resemblance by a lucky concur- 
' rcnce of diligence and chance. 7'he animal 
body is composed of many members, united un- 
der the direction of one mind ; any number 
of individuals, e^mieeted for some comumn pur- 
! pose, is therefore called a body. From this 
I participation of the same appellatfbn arose the 
i comparison of the body natural and body po- 
litic, of which, how far soever ft has been de- 
duced, no end has hitherto been ibund. 

In these imaginary similitudes, the same word 
is used at once in its primitive and metaphori* 
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cal ^ell6e. Thus health, aacribed to the body na- 
tural, Is op]msed to sickness; but attributed t<» 
the body |>olitic stands as contrary to adversity. 
These pandlels, tUerefoi'e, have more of genius, 
out less of truth ; they often please, but they 
never convince. 

Of this kind is a curioTis speculation frequent- 
ly indulged by a philosopher of my acquaint- 
ance, who had discovered, tliat the qualities re- 
quisite to couverNUtion are very eiacactly repre- 
sented l)y a bowl of punch. 

I'linch, says this profound investigator, is a 
liquor compounded of spirit and acid juices, 
sugar and water. The spirit, volatile and dery, 
is the proper emblem of vivacity and wit ; the 
acidity of the lemon will very aptly 6gurc pun- 
gency of raillery, and acriiuony of censure; 
sugar is the natural representative of luscious 
adulation and gentle rximplaisance ; and water 
is tlie proper hieroglyphic of easy prattle, innc>- 
cent and tasteless. 

Spirit alone is too powerful for use. It wilt 
prodiK'c madness rather than merriment ; and 
instead of quenching thirst will iniiame the 
bloitd. Thus wit, too copiously poured out, 
agitates the hearer with emotions rather violent 
than ]deasiiig ; every one shrinks from the force 
of its oppression, the company sits entranced 
and overpowered ; all are astonished, but nobody 
is pleased. 

The acid juices give this genial liquor all its 
power of stimulating the palate. Conversation 
would become dull and vapid, if uegligene.o were 
not sometimes roused, and sluggishness quicken- 
ed by due severity of reprehension. But aidds 
uninixed will distoi*t the face and torture the 
palate ; and ])e that has no other qualities than 
penctnition and asperity, he whose ronstant 
employment is detection and censure, who Icgiks 
only to find faults, and speaks only to publish 
fhnn, will soon he dreaded, hated, and avoided. 

The taste of sugar is generally ^dcasing, but 
it. cannot long he catep by itself. Thus meek- 
ness and courtesy will always recommend the 
fii>t address, but soon pall and nauseate, unless 
they (U’e iissociated with more sprightly quali- 
ties. The chief use of sugar is to temper the 
taste of other substances; and softness of be- 
haviour in the same m;/incr mitigates the 
roughness of contradiction, and allays the bitter- 
ness of unwelcome truth. 

Water is the universal vehide by which are 
conveyed the particles necessary to susteuaure 
and growth, by which thirst Is quenched, and 
all the wants of life and nature are supplied. 
Thus all the business of the world is transacted 
by artless and easy talk, neither subliraTed by 
fancy, nor discoloun d by afi'ectation, without 
either the harshness of satire, or lh( luscious- 
ness of flattery. By this limpid vein of lan- 
guage, curiosity is gvalHied, and all the know- 
ledge if conveyed 'Vhich one man is required 


to impart for the safety or convenience of 
anotiicr. Water is the only ingredient in punch 
wlii(‘h can. he used alone, and with which man 
is i^ntent till fancy has framed an artificial 
want. Thiis while we only desire to have out 
ignorance informed,, we are mdst delighted with 
the jdainest diction ; and it is only iattbe mo^ 
ments of idleness or pride, that we cidl for the 
gratifications of wit or flattery. 

He only will please long, who by tempering 
the acidity of satire with the sugar of civility, 
and allaying the heat of wit with the frigidity 
of humble chat, can make the true puifch of 
conversation ; and as that pun(h Can be drunk 
in the greatest quantity which has the largest 
proportion of water, so that companion will he 
ofteiiest welcome, whose talk flows out wiili 
inoffensive copiousness, and uneuvied insipidity. 


No, S6.] Satuhday, Dec* IG, 1758. 


TO TIIIC IDLER. 

Ma. Idler, 

Ir it be difficult to persuade the idle to be busy, 
it is likewise, as experience has taught me, :iot 
easy to convince the busy that it is better to be 
idle. When you shall despair of stimulating 
sluggishness to motion, 1 hope you will turn 
your thoughts towards the means^of stilling the 
bustle of pernicious activity. 

1 am the unfortunate husband of a In/j/er oj 
bargains. My wife has somewhere heard that a 
good housewife nether has any thing to jmrehase 
when it is waVUpd* This maxim is often in her 
mouth, and always in head. She is not one 
of those philosophical talkers that speculate 
without practice; and learn sentences of wis- 
dom only to repeat them ; she is always making 
additions to hc^ stores ; she never looks into a 
broker’s shop, but she spies something that 
nuiy ho wanted some time ; and it is impossible 
to make her pass the door nf a house w here she 
hears goods selling by anclian.^ 

Whatever she thinks cheap, she holds it the 
duty of on economist to buy ; in consequence of 
this maxim, we are encumbered on every side 
with useless lumber. 'JThe servants enn scarcely 
creep to tbeir beds through the chests and boxes 
that surround them. The carpenter is em- 
ployed once a week in building closets, fixing 
ciiplM»ard8, and f;^tening shelves; and my house 
has the appearaiKiC of a ship stored for a voyage 
to the colonies. 

1 had often observed that advertisements eek 
her on five ; and therefore, pretending to emu- 
late her laudable frugality, 1 forbade the news- 
paper to betaken any longer; but xny pretiiu- 
tlori is vain ; 1 know not by what fatality, or 
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by what confederany, evei*y catalogue of genu» 
iiufjumiture comeii to her hand, every adver> 
tiaeinent of o newspaper newly opened is in her 
pocket-book, and «he knows before any of her 
neighbours when the stock of any man lem»> 
in^ tetrode is to be sold cheap fat readp 

Suchdntelligence is to my dear-one the jlilT- 
en*s song. No engagement, no duty, no inter- 
est, can withhold her from a sale, from which 
■he always returns congratulating herself upon 
her dexterity at a bargain ; the porter lays down 
his burden in the halV^ she»display 8 her new 
acqiihitions, and spends the rest nf the day in 
contriving where they shall be put. 

As she cannot bear to have any thing incom- 
plete, one purchase necessitates another ; she 
has twenty tbather-beds more than she oan use, 
and a late sale has supplied her with a propor- 
tionable number of Witney blankets, a large 
roll of linen for sheets, and five quilts for every 
bed, which she, bought because the seller told 
her, that if she would cleai* his hands he would 
let her have a baigain. ' * 

Thus by hourly encroachments my habita- 
tion is made narrower and narrower ; the din- 
ing-room is so crowded with tables, that dinner 
scarcely can be served ; the x*arlour is decorated 
with so many piles of china, that 1 dare not 
step within the door; at every turn of the 
stairs I have a clock, aud half the windows of 
the upper floors are darkened, that shelves may 
be set before them. 

This, however, might be home, if she would 
gratify her own inclinations without opposing 
mine. But I, who am idle, am luxurious, 
and she condemns me to live upon salt provision. 
She knows the loss of buying in small quanti- 
ties, wq, have therefore whole hogs and quarters 
of oxen. Part of our meat is tainted before it is 
eaten, and part is thrown away because it is 
spoiled, but she persists in her system, and will 
never buy any thing by bingle pennyworths. 

The common vice of tbbse ‘««]io are stili gras- 
ping at mote, la to neglect tliat which they already 
possess ; hut from this failing my chamer is 
free. It is the great care of her life that the 
pieces of beef should be boiled In, the order in 
which they are bot^ht ; that the second bag of 
peas should not be opened till the first were 
eaten ; that every feather-bed shall he lain on 
in its tom ; tlMt the oeypets should be taken 
out of the cheats once a month and 'brushed; 
and the rolls of linen opened now and then 
efore the fire. She is daily Inquiring after 
the best traps for mice, an^ Jkeeps the rooms 
always scented by fumigati^sto destroy the 
moths. She^employe a workman fi'om time to 
^tlme to adjust six clocks that never goy and 
clean five jocks that nist in the garret ; and a 
woman la the next alley that lives by scouring . 
the brass and pewtof, which are only laid up to 
tainish agalp. 
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She is always imagining some distant time in 
which she shall use whatever she accumulat«^s ; 
she has four looking-glasses which she cannot 
hang upin her house, but which will be hand- 
some in more lofty rooms ; and pays rent for 
the place of cqpper in some warehouse, 

because whudANl ,li^’in the country we shalJ 

Of this been weary, but I 

know not how to chan^g#^ *4 all the married 
men whom I consult advisumeto have patience ; 
but some old bachelors are of opinion, that since 
I she loves tales so well, she should have a sale 
of her own ; and I have, 1 think, resolved to 
open her hoards, and advertise an auction. 

I am Sir, 

Ytuirvcry humble Servant, 
• Pjf.TEK Plxntv. 


Ko. S6.] SATuaDAV, Dec. 23, 1758. 


The great differences that disturb the peace of 
mankind are not about ends, but means. We 
have all the same general desires, but how those 
desires shall be accomplished will for ever be dis- 
puted. The ultimate purpose of government is 
temporal, and that of religion is eternal happiness. 
Hitherto we agree ; but here we must part to 
try according to- the endless varieties of passion 
and understanding combined with one another, 
every possible form of government, and every 
Imaginable tenet of religion. 

We are told by Cumberland that rectitude, 
applied to action or coiitemplati<m, is merely 
metaphorical ; and that as a right line describes 
the^faortest passage from point to point, so a 
right action effects a good design by the fe west 
. means ; and so likewise a right opinion is that 
I which Gonnsets distant truths by the shortest 
I train of intermediate propositions. 

To find the nearest way from truth to truth, 
or from purpose to effect, not to uae more in- 
struments where fewer will be^ sdHicient, not 
to move by wheels and levul!n- what will give 
way to the naked hand, .is the great proof of a 
, healthful and vigorous mind^ neither feeble 
I with healthful ignorance, nor overburdened 
I with unwieldy knowledge. 

But there u'e men who seem to think no. 

I thing so much the characteristic of a genius, as 
^ to do coinn^oirthings in an uncommon manner ; 
' like Hudibi^, to tell the clock by algebra; or 
I like the lady in Dr. Young's satires, to drink 
tea by stmtagem ; to quit the beaten track only 
becausd it is known, and take a new path, how- 
ever crooked or rough, because the straight was 
found out before. 

Every man speaks and writes with intent to 
be understood ; and it con seldom happen but 
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he that understande himself might convey his 
notions to another, if, content to he understood, 
he did not seek to bo admired; but when once 
he begins to contrive how hU sentiments may 
be received, not with most ease to bis reader, 
but with most advantage, to liimself, he then 
transfers his consideration from words lo^o!lmU, 
from sentences to periods, and as he grows more 
elegant becomes less intenigible, 

it is difficult to enumerate evbry species of 
nuthoi'a whose labours counteraiit themselves; 
tlie man of exuberance and copiousness, who 
dltfiises eve)‘}* tliought through so many divei'^I- 
ties of cvprc.ssion, that it Is lo.st like water in a 
mist; the ponderous dictator of sentences, whose 
notions are delivered in the lump, and are, like 
uncoined builion, of more weight than use; the 
liberal illustrator, who shows by examples 
and conii»arisons what was clearly seen when 
it was first proposed ; and the stately son 
of demonstration, who proves with mathemat- 
ical formsUity wdiat no man has yet pretended 
to doubt. 

There is a mode of style for which 1 know not 
that the masters of oratory have j^et found a 
name ; a style by which the most evident truths 
are so oliscured, that they can no longer he per- 
ceived, and the most familiar propo.sitious so dich 
giiised that they eannot be known. £ very other 
luiid of eloquence is the dress of sense; but 
this is the mask by which a true master of 
his art will so effectually conceal It, that a 
man will as easily mistake his own positions, if 
he meets them thus transformed, as he may 
pass in a masquerade his nearest acquaintance. 

This style may be called the tcrrific,*^ for its 
chief intention is, to terrify and amaze ; it may 
be termed the repulsive, for its natural effect it’ 
to drive away tlie reader ; or it may be dlstSi- 
guished, in plain English, by the denomination 
of the bngbear style, for it has more terror than 
danger, and will appear less formidable as it is 
more nearly approached. 

A mother tells her infat^ that two and two 
make four ; the child rev*s %n the proposition, 
and is able to count four to aJ the purposes of 
life, till the course of his education brings him 
among philosopha's who fright him from his 
former knowledge, by telli».g him, that four is 
a certain aggregate of units ; that all numbers 
being only the repetition of an unit, which, 
though not a num^r itself, is the parent, root, 
or original of gll number, four is the denomina- 
tion assigned to a certain number of such repe- 
titions. The only danger is, lest, when he first 
hears these dreadful sounds, the pupil should 
run away ; If he has but the courage to stay 
till the conclusion, he will find that, when spec- 
ulation has done its worst, two and two still 
miike four. 

An illustrious example of this species of elo- 
quence may he found in Letters coucemhig 


Mind. The author begins by declaring, tiiat 
** the sortfi of things ai'e things that now are, have 
been, and shall he, and the things that strictly 
qpe.** In this, position, except the last clause, 
in wliich he uses something of the acholastio 
language, there is nothing hut what every man 
has heaii^l and imagines himself to know. But 
who would not bdieve that some wonderful 
novelty is presented to his intellect wbeif he is 
afterwards told, in the true bugbear stylo, 
tliat “ tlie ares, in the fonner sense, are things 
that lie between the /imv-ltecw and llio shalt-bes. 
The havB-bcefis ava things that are post; the 
skatt-bes are tilings that are to come ; and the 
things that arc, in the latter sense, arc things 
that have not been, nor shall be, nor stand in the 
midst of such as are before them, or shall be 
after them. Tk.'i things that have been, and 
shall be, have respect to present, past, and fu- 
ture. Those likewise that now are have inore- 
ovei* place ; that, for instance, which is here, 
that which is to tTie east, that which is to the 
west.” * 

Ail this, my dear reader, is very .strange ; but 
though it be strange, it is not new; sur- 
vey these wonderful sentences again, and they 
will he foynd to contain nothing more, than 
Very plain truths, which till this author arose 
had always been delivered in plain language. 

No. S7.] Satueday, Dec. 30, 1758. 

Thosx who are skilled in the extraction and 
]>veparatiQn of metals, declai*e, that iron is every 
‘where to be found ; and that not only its pro- 
per ore is copiously treasured in the caverns of 
the eo^h, but that its particles are dispersed 
throughout ill other bodies. 

If the extent of ^ the human view could com- 
prehend the whole frame of the universe, 1 be- 
lieve it v^ould be found invariably true, that 
Providence has ^ven*that in greatest plenty, 
which the condition of life makes of greatest 
use ; and that nothing is penuriously imirnrted 
orplaced fhr from the reach of man, of which a 
more liberal distribution, or more easy acquis- 
itlon, would increase real and rational felicity. 

Iron is common, and gold is rare. Iron con- 
tributes so much to supply the wsints of nature, 
that its use constitutes much of ilie difierenre 
between savage and p<dibhed life, bettikten the 
state of him that slumbers in European j^ces, 
and him that shelters himself in the cavities of a 
rock from the chill;»e8s of the night, or the vio- 
lence of the storm. Gold ..an never be harden- 
ed into saws or axes; it can neither furnish 
instruments of roanufCcturc, utensils of agri- 
culture, nor weapons of defence ; its only quai- 
ls is to shine, and the value of its lustre arises 
from its scarcity. 

Throughout the whole circle, both of uatunl 
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und moral life, neoesuirleB are as iroo, and su- 
perfluities as gold. What we really need we 
may readily obUdn ; so readily, that far the 
greater part of mankind has, in the wantonne^ 
of abundance, confl>unded natural with artifi- 
cial desires, and invented necessities for the sake 
of employment, because the mind 'Is impatient 
of inaction, and life is sustained with so Iltdo 
laboul^, that the tediousneas of idle time cannot 
otherwise be supported. 

Thus plenty is the original cause of many af 
our needs ; and even the poverty, which is so 
frequent and distressful ^n civilized nations, 
proceeds often irom that change of manners 
which opulenoo has produced. Nature ntakes 
us poor only when we want necessaries; but 
custom gives the name of poverty to the want 
of superfluities. 

When Socrates passed through shops of toys 
and ornaments, he cried out, Htm many things 
ure here which I do not need / And the same ex- 
clamation may every man ifiake who serveya 
the common accommodations, of life. ^ 

Superfluity aud difficulty begin together. To 
dresH food for the stomach is easy, the ai‘t is to 
irritate the palate when the stomach is sufficed. 
A rude hand may build walls, form roofs, and 
lay floors, and provide all that warmth and se- 
curity require ; we only call the nicer artificers 
to carve the cornice, or to i>aiut the ceilings. ! 
Such dress as may enable the body to endure , 
the diflerent seasons, the most unenlightened j 
nations have been able to procure : but the work 
of science begins in the ambition of distinction, 
in variations of fashion, and emulation of ele- 
gan«‘e. Corn grows with easy culture; the 
gardener's experiments are only employed to 
exalt the flavours of fruits, and brighten the 
colours of flowers. 

Even of knowledge, those parts are most easy 
which are generally necessaiy. The intercourse 
of society is main < ainetb ;prithout the elegances 
of language. Figures, criticliims, and refine- ! 
ments, are the work of those whom idleness 
makes weary of themselves. The commerce of 
the world is carried on by easy methods of com- | 
putatiori. Subtilty and study are required only | 
when questions are invented merdy to puzzle, ' 
an<l calculations are extended to show the skill 
of the calculator, 'the . light of the sun is 
equally beneficial to him whose eyes tell him 
tliat it moves, and to him whose reason per- 
suades him that it stands still; and plants 
grow with the same luxuriance, whether wo ; 
sunpose earth or water the jkorent of vegeta- 
tion. 

If we raise our thoughts to nobler Inquiries, 
we shall still find facility concurring with uso- 
luluess. No needs stay to be virtuous till 
tVi« moralists have determined the. essence of 
virtue ; our duty m made appaiHint by its proxi- 
mate consequence^ though the general and ul- 
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timate reason should never be discovered. H«- 
ligton may regulate the life of him to whom the 
S<x>tist8 and Thomiste are alike unknown ; and 
th.e assertors of fate and free-will, however 
diffei'eiit in their talk, agree to act in the same 
manned ^ ^ 

It is not my intention to depreciate the 
politer arts or abstruser studies. That cui-iosity 
which always succeeds ease and plenty, was un- 
doubtedly given us as a proof of capacity which 
otur present state is not able to fill, as a pi’epara- 
tive for some better mode of existence, which 
shall furnish employment for the whole soul, and 
where pleasure shall be adequate to our powers 
of fruition. In the mean time let us gratefully 
acknowledge that goodness which grants us ease 
at a cheap rate, which changes the seasons 
where the nature of heat aud cold has not been 
yet examined, and gives the vicissitudes of day 
and night to those who never marked the tro- 
pics, or numbered the constellations. 
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Since the publication of the letter concerning 
the condition of those who are confined in gaols 
by their creditors, an inquiry is said to have 
been made, by which it appears that more than 
twenty thousand* are at this time prisoners 
for debt. 

We often look with indiflerence on the suc- 
cessive parts oi that, which, if the whole were 
seen together, would shake us witn emotion. 
A debtor is dragged to prison, pitied lor a mo- 
"ment, and then forgotten ; another follows Mm, 
and is lost alike in the caverns of oblivion ; but 
when the whole mass of calamity rises up at 
once, when twenty thousand rcAsonable beings 
are heard fill groaning in unnecessary misery, 
not by the infirmity of nature, but the mistake 
or negligence of polftry, who can forbear to pity 
and lament, to wonder and abhor ! ' 

There Is here no need of declamatory vehe- 
mence: we live in an age of commerce and com- 
putation ; let us therefore coolly inquire what is 
the sum of evil which the .imprisonment of 
debtoi’s brings upon our country. 

It seems to be the opinion of the later oompiu 
tists, that the iniiabitants of England do not 
exc4;ed six millions, of which twenty thousand 
is the three hundredth port. What shall we say 
of the humanity or the wisdom of a nation, that 
voluntarily sacrifices one in every three hundred 
to lingering destruction ! 

The misfortunes of an ifidividual do not ex- 


• This number was at that time confide ntly pub- 
Kabed; but the autbor has since found reason to 
question the calculation 
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t«nd their in jlitence to many ; yet if tre con* 
aider the effects of c 0 m^ii(?uirHty and fnendsHip^ 
and the general reclpmcatuin of wants and 
benefits, which make one man dear or necessary 
to another, it may reasonably be suppoi^d, that 
every man languishing in prison gives' tronbie 
of some kind to two others who love or need 
him. By this mnltiplication of misery we see 
distress extended to the hundredth part of the 
whole society. 

If we estimate at a shilling a day what Is lost 
by the inaction and consume in the support 
of each man thus chained down to involun- 
tary idleness, the public loss will rise in one 
year to three hundred thousand pounds ; in fen 
years to more than a sixth pait of our drcnlat- 
iiig coin. 

1 am afraid that those who are best acquaint- 
ed with the state of our prisons will confess tliat 
iny conjecture is too near the truth, when 1 
suf/pose that the corrosion of resentment, the 
heaviness of sorrow, the corruption of (confined 
tiir, the want of exercise, and sometimes of food, 
the contagion of diseases, fj*om which tfiere is 
110 i*ctrcat, and the severity of tyrants^ against 
whom there can be no resistance, and all tht 
complicated horrors of a prison, put an end 
eveiy year to the life of one in four of those that 
are shut up from the common comforts of hu- 
man life. 

Thus perish yeaily five thousand men, over- 
borne with sorrow, consumed hy famine, ot 
puti’ified hy filth; many of them in the most 
vigorous and useful part of life; for the 
thoughtless and imprudent are commonly young, 
and the active and busy are seldom old. 

According to the rule generally received, 
which supposes that one in thirty dies yetifly, 
the race of man may be said to 1^ renewed at 
tile end of thirty years. Who would have be- 
lieved till now, that of every JSnglisli genera- 
tion, a hundred and fifty thousaftd perish in 
our gaols ! that in every centuiy, a nation em- 
inent for science, studioiri of commerce, ambi- 
tious '%f empire, should willingly lose^ in 
noisome dungeons, five hundred thousand of its 
inhabitants; a number greater than has ever 
been destroyed In the same time bytliepMti- 
lenceand eword! 

A very rate occurrence may show ns the value 
of the number which we thus condemn to be 
useless ; in tire i^establishment of the trained 
bands, thirty thousand are considered as a force 
sufficient against all exigencies. While, tliere- 
fore, we detain twenty thousand In prison, we 
shut up in darkness an4 uselessness two thirds 
ofAtijuiny whioh oursrives jndige equal to the 
defence of our country. 

The monastic institutions have been Often 
blamed as tending to retard the increase of man- 
kind. And perhaps retirement ought I’arriy to 
be permitted, except to those whose empl'>y- 
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mantis constatent who^ 

though solitary, will not be idle ; to thoM whom 
infirmity makes uselesf to tfia %>mmon wealth, 
or to those who hsivO paid due proportion 
to aoci^y, and who, haring lived for otbelrs, 
may he . honourably dismissed tb- Ilve for them- 
I srives*"^ Hot whatever be the evil dr the folly of 
, theqe^treats, those have no right to c«»nsure them 
I wK^ prisons contain greater numbers than 
the monasteries of other countries. It is, sure- 
ly, less foolish and less criminal tO permit inac- 
tion than compel It; to comply with doubtful 
opinions of happiness,' than condemn to certain 
and apparent miseiy ; to indulge the ealtrava- 
gances of erroneous piety, than to multiply and 
enforce temptations to wickedness. 

The misery of gaols Is not half their evil : 
they are tilled with every corruption which 
poverty and wickedness can generate' between 
them ; with all the shameless and profligate 
enormities that can be produced by the impu- 
dence of ignominy, the rage of want, and the 
malignity of despair. In a prison; the awe of 
the public eye is lost, and the power of (the law 
is spent; there are few fears, there are > no 
blushes. The lewd inflame the lewd, the auda- 
cious harden the audacious. Every one fortifies 
himself as he can against his own sensibility, 
endeavours to practise on others the arts which 
are practised on himself; and gains the kind- 
ness of his associates by similitude of manners. 

Thus some sink amidst their misery, and 
others survive only to propagate villany. It 
may be hoped, that our lawgivers will at lotigth 
take away from us this power of stoi’ving and 
d^raving one another; but, if there be any 
reason why this inveterate evil should not bo 
removed in otir age, which tme policy has en- 
lightened beyond any former time, let those, 
whose writings form the opinions and the prac- 
tices of their contemi)oraries, endeavour to 
transfer the rejiroaalf of such imprisonment 
from the debtor to the creditor, till universal 
infamy shall pumuc the wretch whose wanton- 
noss of power, or revenge of disappointment, 
<^tid^ns another to torture and to ruin ; till ho 
'shall be hunted through the world as an enemy 
to man, and find in riches no shelter from con- 
tempt. 

Surely, be whose debtor has perished in 
prison, altboiigh he may acquit himself of deli- 
berate murder, must at least have his mind 
clodded with discontent, when he considers 
how niuch another has sUfferO^ from him ; 
w^n bo thinks. on the wife bewailing her hus- 
band, or the children begging tjbe bread .^hirh 
their father would have earned. If theiiram^ 
any made so obdurate by avarice or cruelty, as 
to revolve these consequences without dfOM . or 
r|ty, 1 must leave them to be awalUted by 
some other poW^, for I write only to hitmku 
beings: 

G 
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A 5 iijOnfr look inoro iUlfifentlf sthout theta than 
Who have nothing to do, or who do no- 
thing^ I suppooo it has not escaped your obeorya* 
tton^ that the hraoeletf.an.omamentof gi'cat an- 
tl<|uity, has h^u for some years revived among 
the English Uulles* ^ 

The geniiisjif !a«ald, I know not 

for what reason! to appear rather in improve- 
ment than invjbni^h. Tl^ hrooelet was known 
in the earliest agesj hut ft wm formerly only 
a hoop of g«^d» or a cluster of jewels, and showed 
nothing hut the wealth or/yanity of the wearer ; 
till our ladies, hy oairyihg pictures on their 
wrists, made their ornaments works of fai^cy 
and exercises of judgment* 

This addition of art to luxury is one of the ip- 
numerahle proofs that might he given J)t the late 
Increase of fkmale erudition ; and I have often 
congratulated myself that my life has happen- 
ed at a time ,whon those^ on whom so much 
of human felicity depends, have leaniied to 
think as well as speak, and when respect takes 
possession of the ear, while love is entering at 
the 0 ) 0 . 

' 1 have ohseived, that even by the suffrages of 
their own eex,. those ladies are accounted wisest 
who do not yet disdain to be taught ; and there- 
&r^ 1 aball offer a few hinlts for the completion 
s^ the hraoelet, without any dread of the fate of 
Oi*F^eua; 

, To the ladies who wear the pictures of their 
husbands or chUdren, or apy other rdbttions, t' 
can oflfer no^ng more decent or more proper, 
Hisrmof^le to. hclieve that ahe intends at 
least to.peiforni hkr <hity, who corri^ a pei^t^ 
ual taccltemehjjl; to recoyMon and caution, 
yrhose praanpi^iits, must. Jlphraid her with 
every violation 

of her engpfienne]}^ Ittjitst fpr m her 

'brkci^et. < ' 

Yet 1 know not, wksl^ltlstlie Interest of 
Iho husbiMid !tos(^cit very on 

die toaicetet. If his image he not In ^ he^, 
it Is of small ayall to hang 1[t;on the hand. A 
husband encir^ed WRh diamonds and rvddea 
may gain don^ will never bxcite, 

love, j^e that tidnks hii^^f^ most ee<mre of 
•hhawli^ should be feaiftil Of persecutihg her 
WMtthiMliy with his presWice. The Joy of^^ife 
Js tailety; the love requires 'to be re- 

slndled by ,juifervals pf abwnoe; an4 l^delHy 
nerself w|lih« #earl^ wljth waiisi'erring h®** 
only the eaW'maii to the same |dctiiire« 

!.ln;taimy countries tlie condition of every wo* 
Marriage Is iV j 
some honourable dktinetioA which 1 


celllacy la forbidden to usurp* Some such in. 
formation a bracelet might afford. The ladies 
might enrol themselves in distinct classes, ami 
carry in open view the emblems of their on 
dW*. ' .We bracelet of the authoress may exhib'd 
the muses in a groyeof laurel; tlie house wifi 
may show Pendops with her web; the votare^t 
of a single life may carry Ursula with her troo? 
of virgins; the gamester may have Fortune 
with her wheel ; and those women that haw 
no character at all, may display a Held of whit* 
enamel, as imploring help to fiU up tlie vacui- 
ty. 

There is a set of ladies who have outlived 
most animal pleasures, and having nothing ra- 
tional to put in their jdacc, solace with cards the 
loss of what time has taken away, and the want 
of what wisdom, having never hern courted, has 
never given. For these, I know not how to 
provide a proper, decoration. They cannot be 
numbered among the gamesters ; for though 
they gpe always at play, they play f<ir nothing, 
and never rise to the dignity of hazard or the 
reputation of skill. They neither love nor arc 
loved, cannot be supposed to contemplate any 
human image with delight. Yi^t though thVy 
despair to please, they always wish to bo Hue, 
and therefore cannot be without a bracelet. To 
this sisterhood 1 can recommend nothing mom 
likely to please them than the king of clubs, a 
personage very comely and majestic, who will 
imver meet their eyes without reviving the 
thought of some past or future party, and wlio 
may be displayed in the act of dealing with 
grace and propriety* 

But the bracelet which might be most easily 
inW^^duced into general use is a small convex 
mirror, in which the lady may see herself wheii- 
0 xfc she shall lift her hand* This will be a 
perpetual source of delight. Other ornaments 
araof use only In public, but this will furnish 
grotlHcatioiis to solitude. This will show a face 
that must always please ; she who is ro]lowe<1 
by admirers will carry about hw a perpetual 
juatlhcatloii of the public voice ; and sie who 
passes .without notice may appeal from preju- 
dice to he? eyes. 

But 1 know. jiPt why the privilege of the 
bracelet should be oouHned to women ; it was 
ill former ages worn by heroes in battle; and 
as modern soldiers are always distinguished 
by splendour of dress, 1 should rejoice to see 
the bracelet elided to the cockade. 

In hope of this ornamental innovation, I have 
spent some thoughts upon military bracelets, 
lliere Is no passion more heroic than love ; and 
therefore Isluntld be glad to see the sons of Eng- 
hmd marching in the Held, every man wfth the 
picture of a woman of honour l^und upon his 
hand* But since in the army, as every where else, 
there will always be men who love nobody but 
themselves, or whom no woman of honour will 
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hi" nit to love her, there is a nere«sUy of some 
erlier distinctions and devices* 

I have read of a prince who, havingf Idst a 
fftwn, ordered the name of it to he every rnimi- 
ii<r shmifed flti his ear till it should be recovered. 
VoT the same purpose I think the prospect' 
Minorca might he properly Worn on the hands 
of some of our generals: others might delight 
their countrymen, add dignify themselves with 
a view of Rochefort ais it appeared to them at 
sea: and those that shall return from the coiH- 
%ue8t of America, may exhibit the warehouse 
of Frontenac, with nil insrrl|lWon denoting that 
it was taken in less than three years by less 
than twenty thousand men 

I am, Sir, See. 

Tom Toy. 
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Thk practice of appending to the narratives of 
public transactions more minute and domestic 
intelligence, and Ailing the newspapers with 
advertisements, has grown up by slow degrees 
to its present state. 

Genius Is shown only by invention* The 
man who first took advantage of the general 
curiosity that was excited by a slego or battle, 
to betray the readers of news into the know- 
ledge of the shop where the best puffs and 
pf»wder were to be sold, was undoubtedly a man 
of great sagacity and profound skill in the na- 
ture of man. But when he bad once shown 
the way, it was easy to follow him; and every 
man now knows a ready method of informing 
tlie }>ublic of all that he desires to buy or getl, 
w'bether his wares be material or Intelleotual ; 
whether be makes clothes, or teaches the mathe- 
matirs ; whether he be a tutor that wants a pu- 
pil, or a pupil that wants a tutor. • 

Whatever is^ common is despised. Adver- 
tisements ore now so nuftierotts that they are 
very negligently perused, and it is therefore be^ 
come necessary to gain attention by magnifi- 
cence of promises, and by clocpience sometimes' 
sublime and sometimes pathetic. 

Promise, large promise, is the soul of an ad- 
vertisement. I remember a wash-ball that had 
a quality truly wonderful— it gave an exquisite 
edge to the razor. And there are now to be 
sold, “ for ready money only, some duvets for 
bod coverings, of down, beyond comparison, 
superior to wbat Is called otter-down, and in- 
deed such, that its many exctdlcnces rniinot be 
here set forth.** With one excellence we ai'e 
made acquainted—** It is warmer than four or 
five blankets, and lighter than one.** 

Tliere are some, however, that know the 
prejudice of mankind In favour of modest sin- 


cerity, The vender of the beautifying flu Id ' 
a lotion that repels pimples, washes away 
freckles, smooths the sk^, and plumps the fleidl : 
and yeh with a ^neroiis abhorrence of ostenta- 
tlon, confesses, that it vriQ not "restore tlM 
bloom of fifteen to a lady of fifty/* 

The true pathos of advgrtiscmei^ts mast have 
suidc deep Into the heart of e very' mOn that re- 
memb^ the zeal shpwn by the seller of the 
anodyne necklace, for the ease ahd sd^ty of 
poor toothing infimts, and the affection with 
which he v^arned every mother, that ** she 
would never forgive herself** if her Infant 
should perish without a necklace. 

1 cannot but remark to the celebrated author 
who gave, in his notifications of the camel and 
dromedary^ so many specimens of the genuine 
snhlime, that there is novir arrived another sub- 
ject yet more worthy of his pen. ** A famous 
Mohawk Indian waiTior, who took Dleskaw 
the French general prisoner, dressed in the 
same manner with the native Indians when 
they go jo war, with hiS ihee and body painted, 
with his scalping-knife, tom-ax and all other 
Hhplements of war I a sight worthy the curios- 
ity of every true Briton!** This is a very 
powerful description : but a critic Of great re- 
finemibt would say, that it conveys rather 
horror than terror. An Indian, dressed as he 
goes to war, may bring company together j but 
if he CBiTles the scalping knife, and tom-ax, 
there are many true Britons that will never be 
persuaded to see him but through a grate. 

It has been remarked by the severer Judges, 
that the salutary sorrow of tmgis scenes Is too 
soon effaced by the mecriment of the epilogue ; 
the same inconvenience arises from the impro- 
per disposition of advertisements. The noblest 
objects may be so associated as to be made ridi- 
culous. The camel and dromedary themselves 
might havyi. lost much of their dignity between 
** the true fiower of mustard and the original 
Dafiy’s elixir;**, and» I could not but feel soma 
Indignation, when I found this illustrious Ift^* 
dian warrior imm^iately succeeded by " a fresh 
parcid of Dubljn butter/* 

The trade of advertising is now so near 4a 
p^ection, that it is not easy to propoM any 
improvement. But as every art ought to li 
exPTcised in due subordination to l£e publlo 
good, I cannot but propose it Bsa'*moral question 
to these masters of the public ear, 'Whether they 
do not sometimes play too wantonly with our 
pamions, as when the registrar of lottery tlckotf 
invites us to his shop by an accoimt of the prizes 
which he sold last year « and Whether the ad- 
vertising coiitrovertists do not induli^ asperity 
of language without any adequate provocation ; 
as in the dispute about straps for razors, now 
happily subsided, and in the altercation which 
present subsists conc»n‘niiig rmt df htce T 
In ati advertisement il is allowed to evary 
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nuiri to' ispcftk of lilmsclf, bnt ] know not 
why be should nssume the pvIrUege of c«n«ini*-> 
ing his iivt\0LhouT, ]f!e< ihay proclaim his oxvtt 
virtue or ekillj^ hut ong’ht hot to Exclude others 
'(Void the same pi^terijitions. , 

Every inan that advertises his own excellence 
should write with some conscfousTjeiss of char- 
icter which dares to call ^the attention of the 
(tuhlic. ’ He should remember that his name Is 
fo stand In the same' paper with those of the 
kinif of Prussia aud the emperor of Germany, 
and endeavoui* to make himself worthy of such 
asso 'iatii.n. 

Some regal’d Is likewise: to be paid to pos- 
terity. Thci*e are men of diligence and curio- 
sity -who treasure up the papera of the day’mere- 
ly because others neglect them, and in time they 
will be scarce* When these collections shall be 
read in another century, bow will numberless 
coiitradiciions be reconciled ; and how shall jame 
be possibly distributed among the tailors and 
hoddit^^nudeers of the present age? 

Surely these things deserve consideration. It 
is enough for me to have hinted my desire that 
these abuses may be rectified ; But such is ffte 
state of nature, that what all have the right of 
doing, many will attempt without sufficmntcare 
or due qualifications. W 


No. M,] Satcudav, Jan. S7, 1769. 


'I’liK following ictfer relates to an afiliction 
perlmpe nut necessary to be in\pai1cd to the 
puiilic; but 1 could not ]f«miade myself to 
suppress it, bet^use I think I know the sen- 
timents to be sincm, and I ieel no disposi- 
tion to provide for this day any other enter- 
tainment. 

At tu qulsquis eris, misefi gvi^rude jtocta 
CredldiiTiS JleUt funera digua tuo, 
lUcyifstrmft tibi sUjfendi caum^Jluatgue 
i cnis tmjfitnso vUagut groctw. 

Mh. Idlek, 

Notwithstandino the, warnings of phtloso- 
piiers, Hud the dally cxiunplcs of losses and 
TO isfort lines W'hich life forces upon our obser- 
vation, such is the absorption of our thoughts 
ill the business of the, present day, such the re- 
signarutn of oUr reason to empty liopes of future 
felicity, or aiieh our unwillingness to foresee 
V i.»it we dread, that every ciilaiiUty comes sud- 
dn.W upon us, aud not only presses us as a bur- 
den, but crushes as u blow. 

I'hevc are evils which happen out of the eom- 
iwon I'oucMe of nature, against which U Is iio re- 
proath n»i to »>e provided. A fiasb of light- 
ning iutrri»>p{)i ijiu travrlK'i* in bis u ay. The 


concussion of an earthquake heaps the ruins of 
cities upon tlieir Inhabitants. But other mis- 
eries time brings, though silently, yet visibly, 
forward by Its even lapse, which yet approach 
us unseen, because we turn our eyw away, and 
seize us unresisted, because we could not arm 
ourselves against them but by setting them be- 
fore us. 

That it is vain to shrink from what cannot be 
avoided, and to hide that from ouiiielves which 
niust sometime be found, a truth which we 
all know, but which all neglect, and perhaps 
none more than the speculative reasoner, whose 
thoughts are always from home, whose eye 
wanders over life, whose fancy dances after 
meteors of happiness kindled by itself, and who 
examines every thing rather than his own state. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays 
of age must terminate in death ; yet there is no 
man, says Tully, who does not believe that he 
may yet live another year ; and there Is none 
who does not, upon the same principle, hope 
another year for his parent or his friend ; but 
the fallacy will be in time detected; the last 
year, the last day, must come. It has come, and 
is past. The life which made my own life 
pleasant is at an end, and the gates of death are 
shut upon my prospects. 

7 ^ Ike loss of a friend ujion whom the heart was 
fixed, to whom every wish and endeavour tend- 
ed, is a state of dreary desolation, in which the 
mind looks abroad impatient of itself, and finds 
nothing but emptiness and horror. Ike blame- 
I less life, the artless tenderness, the pious simplici- 
ty, the modest resignation, the patient sickness, 
and the quiet death, are remembered only to 
add value to the loss, to aggravate regret for 
what cannot be amended, to deepen sorrow 
to£ what cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which providence 
gradually disengages us from the love of life^ 
Other evils fortitude may repel, or hope may 
mUigate; hut irreparable privation leaves no- 
thing to exercise I'esolution or flatter expectation. 
The dead cannot return, and nothing is left us 
here but languishment and grief. 

Yet such is the course of nature, that whoever 
lives long must outlive those whom he loves and 
honours. Such is the condition of our present 
existence, that life must one .time lose its asso- 
ciatiotifs, and every inhabitant of the earth must 
w6lk downward to Uie grave alone and unre- 
I garded, without any partner of his joy or grief, 
j without any interested witness of his misfortunes 
or success. 

I Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel; fui 
where is the bottom of the misery of man ? But 
' what is success to him that has none to enjoy it? 
Happiness is not found in self-contemplation 
it is perceived only when it is reflect^ froM 
another. 

\V«‘ know little of the state of departed souls 
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bec&tii^e ttucb knowledge is not^ necessary to a 
good liic. Keuson deserts us at the brink of thi 
grave, and can give no farther intelHgeucc 
Ilevelation is not wholly silent. “ There is joy 
in the angels of Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth;** and surely this joy is not inrom- 
inunicable to souls disentangled. from the body, ^ 
and made like angels. 

l.et hope therefore dictate, what revelation 
does not confute, that the union of souls may * 
still remain ; and that we who are struggling | 
with sin, soitow, and infirmities, may have our 
part in the attention and kindness of those who 
have finished their coui'se, and are now receiving 
their reward. 

These arc the great occasions which force the 
mind to take refuge in religion ; when we ha%'e 
no help in ourselves, what cun remain hut that 
we look up to a higher and a greater Power ? 
and to what hope may we not raise our eyes and 
heaits when we consider that the greatest power 
is the best ? 

Surely there Is no man who, thus afflicted, 
docs not seek succour in the gospel, which has 
brought life and immortality to ligftt* The pre- 
cepts of EjMcnrus, who teaches us to endure 
what the laws of the universe make necessary, 
may silence, hut not content us* /The dictates 
of Zeno, who commands us to l<^k with in- 
dilTerencc on external things, may dispose us to 
conceal our sorrow, hut cannot assuage it. Real 
alleviation of the loss of friends, and rational 
tranquillity in the prospect of our sown dissolu- 
tion, can be received only from the prennises of 
Him in whose hands arc life and death, and 
from the assurance of another and better state, 
ill nhich all tears w'il] be wdped from the eyes, 
.nnd the whole soul shall be filled with joy. 
il.iloiiopli}’' may infuse stubbornness, but ^^lig- 
only can give patience. 

1 am, &c. 


No, '15.] SATuanAY, F|:«. 3, 1759. 

'I he subject of the following letter is not wholly 
tin mentioned by the Rambler. The Spectator 
has also a letter containing a ease not much 
dilfermt. 1 hojie iny correspondent's perform- 
ance is more an effort of genius, than efflision of 
the passions ; and that she hath rather attemp- 
ted to paint some possible distress than really 
feels the evils she has described. 

TO THE IDLER. 

Sin. 

There is a cause of misery, w hich, though cer- ' 
tainly known both to yon and your predecessors, 
has been lilfle taken notice of in your papers ; I 
ineau the stiarcs that the bad behaviour of pa- 


rents extends over the paths of life which their 
children are to tread after them ; and as I make 
no doubt but the Mer luddstUe shield finr virtue 
as well as the glass for fitdly, that he will employ 
his leisure hours as much to his own satisfaction. 
In warning his readers against a,daiiger, tis in 
laughing them out of a fashion : for this reason 
to ask admittance for my Story In your paper, 
though it has nothing to reommend it but 
truth, and the honest wish of warning others 
to shun the track which 1 am afraid may lead 
me at last to ruin. 

I* am the child of a father, who, having 
always lived in one spot in the country wliere 
he was born, and having had no genteel educa- 
tion himself, thought no qualifications in the 
world desirable but as they led up to fi rtune, 
and no learning necessary to happiness but such 
as might most eflectually teach me to make the 
best market of myself : 1 was unfortunately 
bom a beauty, to a full sense of which my fa- 
ther took care to flattei* me ; and having, when 
very yojing, put me to school in the country, 
afterwards transplanted me to another in town, 
at the instigation of hie friends, where his ill- 
judged fondness let me remain no longer than to 
learn just enough experience to convince me of 
the solNiidness of his views, to give me an idea 
of perfections which my present situation will 
never suffer me to reach, and to teach me suffi- 
cient morals to dare to despise what is bad, though 
it be In a lather. 

Thus equipped (as he thought completely) for 
life, 1 was carried back into the country, and 
lived with him and my mother in a small vil- 
hige, within a few miles of the county-town ; 
where 1 mixed, at firat with reluctance, among 
company which, thougii 1 never despised, 1 could 
not approve, as they were brought up with other 
inclinations, and narrower views than my own. 
My father took great pains to show me every 
where, both at bis own house, and at such pub- 
lic diversions as the, country afforded : he fre- 
quently told tlie people all he had was for his 
daughter; took care to repeat the civilities I 
had received from all his friends in London; 
told how much 1 was admired, and all his little 
ambition could suggest to set me in a stronger 
light. 

Thus have I continued tricked out for sals, as 
I may call it, and doomed, by parental author- 
ity, to a state little belter tlian that of prostitu- 
tion. I look on myself as growing cheaper every 
hour, and am losing all that honest pride, that 
modest confidence, in which the virgin dignity 
consists. Nor does my misfortune stop here : 
though many would be generous to impute 
the follies of a father to a child whose heart has 
set her above them ; yet I am afraid the most 
chari fable of theu^ will hardly think it possible 
^or me to be a daily spectatress of his vices with- 
oiif facitly allowing them, and at last consentin;; 
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j: \to i>h^f as the eyi'of the frighted iufkjR^ Is^ By 
' r^^ciled to the darkness of whlc^ at 

frsf ' it was afraid. It is a common ^ 

iiliteiieU^iniis^;yer|[ know* tlial? iika 
diseases, ai'e Sften hereditary 5 and that the pro- 
' petty of the one Is tO infeot ' tbe'mdnnefis^ m the 
otli^r poisons the S{h*lngs 4 if^^^^^^ « 

. Vet this irhongh had, is not worst ; mf 
father deceives himself thB hopes of the Very 
child he has brought into the Worlds he suffers 
his house to be the scat of dtuhkenness, riot^ and 
Ifreltgion: who seduces, ^almost in my sight, 
the menial servant, donvei^ea with the ptBsti- 
tute, and corrupts the with ! Thus I, who from 
my eitf Jiest dawn of reason was taught to think 
that at my appdbach evei^ eye sparkled with 
pleasure^ or was dejected as conscious of supe- 
rior chains, am exdudbd ] 6 rom society, through 
fear lest I should partake, if not of my father’s 
Climes, at least of his reproach. Is a parent, who 
is so little solicitous jl^r thb welfkie of a child, 
better than a pirate who tarns a wretch adrift 
in a boat at sea, without a star to stegr by, or 
on anchor to hold it fast ? Am 1 not to lay all 
my miseries at those doors whicli ought to 
liave opened only for my protection? And If 
doomed to add at last one more to the number 
of those wretches whom neither the world nor 
its law befriends, may I not justly say that I 
have been awed by a parent into ruin? But 
ihough a parent’s power is screened from in- 
sult and violation by the very words of Heaven, 
yet surely no laws, divine or human, forbid me 
to remove myself from the mdignant shade of 
a plant that poisons all around it, blasts the 
bloom of youth, checks its improvements, and 
makes all Its flowerets fa 4 e ^ but to whom can 
the wretdied, can the dependent fly? Forme 
to fly a ihtkeir’s house, is to be a beggar $ I have 
only onb comforter amidst my anxieties, a pious 
relation, who bidC me ajjpe^ to Heaven for a 
witnem to my just intentions, fly as a deserted 
wretch io its m^teotion ;*and, J^ing asked wlto 
my father IN, pbiiit, Itka the ancient philosopher, 
with my huger tp the heay^Ons, 

"The hope m which X write this, is, that you 
will give H a ^ace in your papeil* ; and as your 
essays sometimes AiUl their way into tbe country, 
that my father may road my btoiy there; and, 
if not for his own sake yet for mine, spare to 
pei'petuate that worst Of calamities to me, the 
loss of character, from which nU his dissimula- 
tion has not beau able to rescue himself. Tell 
the world, Sir, that it is possible for virtue to 
keep Hs tbroue unshaken without any other 
guajH) than itself; that it is possible to maintain 
that parity of thought so necessary to the com- 
pletiiui of human excellence even in the midst of ' 
tomptations ; when they have no friend within, 
nor are assisted by the t^luntary Indulgence of 
Vicious tluHights. 

M the iiiamiwrt of a »tory like this Jom not 
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break in on the plan of your paipei^ you have it 
,lii your power to be a (setter Mend than her 
father to 

Ferdita. 


Hdo 43*.] SAruai>Ar, .FEB. 10, 17^9. 

The natural advantages which arise from the 
position of the earth wbicn we inhabit, with 
respect to the other planets, afford mu(di em- 
ployment to mathematical speculation, by which 
it has be^^n. discovered, that no other conforma- 
tion of the system could have given such com- 
modious distributions of light and beat, or im- 
parted fertility and pleasure to so great a part 
of a revolving sphere. 

Jt may be, perhaps, observed by the moralist, 
with equal reason, that our globe seems particu- 
larly fitted for the residence of a being, placed 
here only for a short time, whose task is, to ad- 
vance himself to a higher and happier state of 
existence, hy unremitted vigilance of caution, 
and activity of virtue. 

The duties retpiired of a man are such as hu- 
man nature does not willingly perfin-m, and 
such as those are inclined to delay who yet in- 
tend some time to fulfil them. It was there- 
fore necessary that^ this universal reluctance 
should be counteracted, and the drowsiness of 
hesitation wakened into resolve; that the dan- 
ger of procrastination should be always in view, 
and the fallacies of security be hourly detected. 

To this end all the appearances of iiatui’e uni- 
formly conspire* Whatever we see on every 
side reminds us of tbe lapse of time and the flux 
of life. The day and night succeed each other, 
thejTotation of seasons dirmifies the yeai*, the 
sun rises, attains the meridian, dei lines and 
sets; and the moon every night changes its 
Ibrm. 

The day hSs been considered as an image of 
tbe year, and the year as the representation ol 
life* The morning answen to the spring, and 
the spring to childhood and youth; tbe noon 
corresponds to tbe summer, and the summer to 
the strength of manhood. The evening is an 
emblem of autumn, and autumn of declining life. 
The night with its silence and darkness shows 
the winter, in which all the powers of vegeta- 
tion are benumbed ; and tlie winter points out 
the time when life shall cease, with its hopes 
and pleasures. 

He that is carried forward, however swifUy, 
by a motion equable and easy, perceives not the 
change of place but by the variation of ob- 
jects. If the wheel of life, which rolls thus 
silently along, passed on through undlstlnguish- 
able uniformity, we should never mark its ap- 
proaches to the end of the course. If .me hour 
were like another ; if the passage of Uie sitn did 
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not show that the day is wasting; jf the change 
of seasons did not impress upon us the flight of 
the year ; quantities of diu'ation equal to days 
and years would glide unobserved. If the parts 
of time were not variously coloured, we should 
never discern their departure or succession, but 
should live thoughtless of the past, and careless 
nf the future, without will, and perhaps with« 
out power, to compute the periods of life, or to 
compare the time which is already lost with 
that which may probably remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked, 
that it is observed even by the birds passage, 
and by nations who have raised their minds 
very little above animal instinct ; there are hu- 
man beings whose language docs not supply 
them with words by which they can number 
five, but 1 have read of none that have not 
names for day and night, for summer and win- 
ter. 

Yet it is certain that these admonitions of na- 
ture, however forcible, however iinportunate, 
are too often vain ; and that many who mark 
with such accuracy the coui*8e of time, appear 
to have little sensibility of the decline of life, 
Kvery man has something to do which he ne^ 
gleets ; every man has faults to conquer which 
he delays to combat. 

So little do we accustom ourselves to consider 
the eftccts of time, that things necessary and 
certain often surprise us like unexpected contin- 
gencies. We leave the beauty in her bloom, 
and, after an absence of twenty years, wonder, 
at our return, to find her faded. We meet 
those whom we left children, and can scarcely 
))ersuade ourselves to treat them as men. The 
traveller visits in age those countries through 
wliich he rambled in bis youth, and hopes for 
merriment at the old place. The man of busi- 
ness, wearied with unsatisfactory prospei'ity, 
mires to the town of his nativity, and e^epects 
to play away the last years with flie compan- 
ions of his childhood, and recover youth in the 
fields where he once was young. 

From this inattention, so general and so mls- 
.'hievous, let it he every man’s study to exempt 
himself. Let 'him that desires to see others 
happy, make haste to give while ]^8 gift can he 
enjoyed, and remember th..t every moment of 
delay takes away something from the value of 
his benefaction. And let him, who purpesses 
his own happiness, reflect, that while he forms 
his purpose the day rolls on, and « the night 
coincth, when no man can work!” 


No. 44.] SATua»AY, Fkb. 17, 1759. 


Mpmqrt is, among the faculties of the human 
mind, that of which vre make the most frequent 
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use, or rather that of which fho ageirsy is In^, 
cessant or perpetual. Metnory is the primary 
I and fundamental power, i^ihout which there 
could be no other intollecfnal operathm. Jttdg« 
pient and ratiocination suppose something al- 
ready known, and draw their decisions only 
from experience. Imagination ^ects Ideas 
from the treasures of remembrance, and pro^ 
duces novelty . only by ‘varied combinations. 
We do not even form conjectures of distant, or 
anticipations, of future events, but by conclud- 
ing what is possible from what is past. 

The two offices of memory are collection and 
distribution; by one images are accumulated, 
and by the other produced lor use. Collection is 
always the employment of our first years ; and 
distribution commonly that of ofir advanced 
age. 

To collect and reposit the various forms of 
things, is far the most pleasing part of mental 
occupation. W^e are naturally delighted with 
novelty, and there is a time when all that we 
see is new. When first we enter into the world, 
whithersoever we turn our eyes, they meet 
Knowledge with Pleasure at her side; every 
diversity of nature pours ideas in upon the soul ; 
neither semch nor labour are necessary; ws 
have nothing more to do than to open our eyes, 
mid ouriosity is gratified. 

Much of the pleasure which the first survey' 
of the world affords, is exhausted before we are 
conscious of our own felicity, or able to compare 
our condition with some other possible state. 
We have therefore few traces of the joy of our 
rfurliest discoveries ; yet we all remember a time 
when nature had so many untasted gratifica- 
tions, that every excursion gave delight which 
can now be found, no longer, when the noise of 
a torrent, the rustic of a wood, the song of birds, 
or the play of lambs, had power to fill the at- 
tention, and suspend all perception of the course 
of time. • • 

But these ea8y)>leasures are soon at end ; w« 
have seen in a very little time so much, that we 
caU out for now objects of observation, and en « 
deavour to find variety in books and life. But 
study is laborious, and not always satisfactory ; 
and conversation has its pains as well as pleas- 
ures; we are wiUing to learn, hut not wil- 
ling to he taught ; we are pained hy ignorance, 
but pained yet more by another's knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupilage men common* 
ly set themselves free about the middle of life, 
by shutting up tlie avenues of intelligence, aod 
resolving to rest in their present state; and 
they, whose ardour of continues longer 

find themselves insensibly forsaken by their in^ 
structors. As every man advances in llfiei, tlu 
proportion between those that are younger an! 
that are older than himself, is cofitlnuall) 
changing ; and he that has lived half a century 
finds few that do not require fVom him that ii»- 
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wMoh kte once expected f^in ^tiose 
that went beAM^liim. 

; Then it is thorthh mugaasifies of memoty ore 
! opened) and the stores of abcumohted ^oiMivrledge 
i^re, displayed hy vanity ^ hf^neypietioe) or in 
|)onest . commerce of mutual Int^est. Kvery 
man wants otherS) and is therefore gliul when 
he is wanted by them. , And .as few men Will 
endure the labour of intent meditation wiidi*^ 
out necessity) he that has learned enough for ills 
profit or his honour, selj^om endeavours after 
further acquisitions. ^ 

The {deasute of irecolh^tlng speculative no- 
tions would not be less than that of gain- 
ing them, if they could be kept pure and 
unmingled with t1^ p&sasges of life ; hut such 
is the necetlltry concatenation of our thoughts, 
that good and evil are linked together, and no 
I'pleasnre retire hnt assoidated with pain. Every 
revived idea reminds us of a time, when some- 
thing was enjoyed that is now lost, when some 
hope was yet not blasted, when somq purpose 
had yet not languished Into sluggishness or In- 
difierence* , 

' ' Whether it be that Uie has more vexations 
than Gomtbfrts, or, what Is in the event just the 
same, that evil makes deeper impression than 
good, it is ceilaio that no man can review the 
time past without heaviness of heart. He re- 
members many calamities incurred by folly, 
many opportunities lost by negligence. The 
shades of the dead rise .up before him ; and he 
hnneuts tlie companions of his youth, the part- 
ners of bis amusements, the assistants of hb 
labou]^, whom the hand of death has snatched 
away# 

When an ofiTer was made to Themistoelcs of 
teaching hiin the ariof memory, he answered, 
that be would rather wish for the art of forget- 
fulness. He felt bis imagination haunted by 
phantoms of misery which he was unable ^ 
suppress, and would gladly ^ave calmed hb 
thoughts with some ' obllTious oatidoie. In 
tills we all resemble one another ; the hero and 
tiie sage are lilsb' vulgar ^mortals, overburdened 
by the weight of Ufa; aU^ shrink from recoUec# 
tion, and aU wish for ad art of forgetfulness. 

No 4$.] SATORDAr, Fxb. 1759. 


There tsln many minds a kind of vanity ex- 
erted to the dbadvanta^ of themselves ; a de- 
sire to be prdised for superior acuteness discov- 
ered only In the degr^tion of their specie^ 
or their country. 

Hefanebtion bsuflleieiutly copious. Ilie gen- 
«rS.VlitolKK»ner of mankind may fihd long exer- 
fw his setd or wit, Sti the defects of nature, 
W vexations of Mite, the follies of opinion, 'and 
^ torruptifms practice. But fictbi) is ©jssi. 


er than dij^rnmenc ; iuid most of |hese writers 
spare tl^en^yes the lubour of Inquiry, and ex- 
imust yirulonce dpon imaginary crimes, 
whijch; as they never exbted, con never be 
m^dcdC 

Tlu^t the painters find no encouragement 
among the English for many other works than 
portraits, has been imputed to national selfish- 
ness. *Tis vain, says the satirist, to set bcfoi'e 
any Englishman the scenes of bndsctipes, or tlio 
heroes of history ; nature and ai>tiquity are no 
thing in his eye; he has no value but for him 
self, nor desires any copy but of his own form. 

Whoever is delighted with his own picture 
most derive his pleasuro from the pleqsuro of 
another. Every man is always present to him- 
self, and has, therefore, little need of liis own 
resemUancfii, nor can desiro it, but for the sake 
of those whom he loves, and by whom he 
hopes to be rememberedt This tise of the art is 
a natural and reasonable consequence of affec- 
tion ; and though, like other human action.s, it is 
often complicated witii prldts yet even such pride 
is more laudable than that, by which palaces are 
covered with pictures, that, however excellent, 
neither imply the owner's virtue nor excite it. 

Genius is chiefiy exerted in historical pic- 
tures; and the art of the pointer of ponraits is 
often lost in the obscurity of hb subject. But 
It b in painting as in life, what is greatest is 
not always best. X should grieve to see Rey- 
ndids transf^ to heroes and to goddesses, to 
qmpty, splendour and to airy fiction, that art 
which Is now employed in diffusing friendship. 
In' reviving tenderness, in quickening the affec- 
tions of the absent, and continuing the presence 
of the dead. 

jfet in a nation great and opulent tliere is 
room, and ought to Ite patronage, for an art like 
that of painting through all its diversities ; and 
t is to be wished, that the reward now oifen'd 
for an histdbical picture may excite an honest 
emulation, and give beginning to an English 
school., * 

it is not very e4My to find an action or event 
tiiat can be efficaciouidy representciTby a |»ainter. 

He must have an action not successive, but 
instantaneous ; for the time of a picture is a 
single moment, For this reason the death of 
Hercules cannot well be paintUd,. though at the 
irst view it fiatters the ima^nation with very 
glittering ideas ; the gloomy mountain over- 
hangitig the sea, and cov^ed with trees, soms 
bending to the wind, and some tom from tbs 
*oot by the raging hero ; the violence with whiib 
he send.s from hb shoulders the envenomed gar- 
ment ; the propriety with which Ms muscular 
nakedness may be displayed : the death of I.<ycar 
whirled from the promontory; the gigantic 
[wesence of Fhiloctetes'; the blase of the fatal 
pile, which the deities behold wjjih grief and t«r« 
ror from the sky. 
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All these ima^en fill the mind, but will not 
fompose a picture, because they cannot be united 
in a single moment. Hercules must have rent 
his desh at one time, and tossed Lycas into the 
air at another ; he must hrst tear- up the trees, 
and then lie down upon the pile. 

The action must be circumstantial and dis» 
tiuct. There is a passage in the Iliad wliich 
cannot be read without strong emotions. A 
Trojan prince, seized by Achilles in the battle, 
falls at his feet, and in moving terms supplicates 
for life. “ How cau a wretch like thee,” says 
the haughty Greek, " intreat to live, when thou 
kiioweat that the time must r^me when Achilles 
is to die ?** This cannot be painted, because no 
peculiarity of attitude or disposition can so sup- 
ply the place of language as to impress the sen- 
timent. 

The event painted must be such as excites pas- 
sion, and different passions in the several acto^ 
or a tumult of contending passiiui in the chief. 

^ Perhaps the discovery of Ulysses by his nurse 
Is of this kind. The surprise of the nurse 
mingled with joy; that of Ulysses checked by 
prudence, and clouded by solicitude ; and the 
distinctness of the action by which the scar is 
found ; iJl .concur to complete the subject^ But 
the picture, having only two figures, willfwaiit 
variety. * 

A much nobler assemblage maybe fiii'nished 
by the death of Epaminondas. The mixture of] 
gliulncss and grief in the face of the messenger 
who brings his dying general an account of the 
victory ; the various passions of the attendants,; 
the sublimity of coiiipuaure in the hero, while 
the dart is by his own command drawn from his 
side, and the faint gleam of satisfaction that dif- 
fuses itself over the languor of death, ore worthy 
of that pencil which yet I do not wish to^see 
employed upon them. 

If the design were not too multifarious and 
eMensive, I should wish that our painters would 
attempt the dissolution of the pfrUament by 
Cromwell. The point of time may be chosen 
when Cromwell looked roditd the Pandiemoni- | 
urn with contempt, ordered the bauble to be 
taken away; and Harrison laid hands on the 
S]>eaker to drag him fn>m the chair. 

The various appearances which rage, and ter- 
ror, and astonishment, and guilt, might exhibit 
in the faces of-^that hateful assembly, of whom 
the principal {lersoDS may be faithfully drawn 
from portraits or prints ; the irresolute repug- 
nance of some, the hyi>ocritical submission of 
othet*8, the ferocious insolence of Cromwell, the 
rugged brutality of Harrison, and the general 
trepidation of fear and wickedness, would, if. 
S4une pro[M!r disposition could be contrived, make 
a pictui e of unexampled variety, and irresistible 
iusti action. 
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Mn. Idler, 

1 AM encouraged, by the notice you have taken 
of Betty Broom, to repredent the miseries which 
I suffer from a species of tyranny wliich, 1 be- 
lieve, is not very uncommon, though perhaps it 
may have escaped the obseiTatiuu of those who 
c^onverse little with fine ladies, or sec them only 
in their public chai'acters. 

To this method of venting my vexation I am 
the more inclinei), because if I do not complain 
to you, 1 must bui'St in silence ; for my mistreat 
has teased me, and teased me till I cau bold no 
longer, and yet 1 must not tell her of her tricks. 
The girls that live in common^rvices can 
quarrri, and give warning, and find other places; 
but we that live with great ladies, if we 
once offend them, have nothing left but to re- 
turn into tlie country. 

1 am |vajting-maid to a lady who keeps the 
best company, and is seen at every place of fa- 
shionable resort. I am envied by all the maids 
in the square, for few countssses leave off so 
many clothes as my mistress, and nobody shares 
with me : so that I supply two families in the 
country ivith finery for the assizes and horse - 
races, besides what I wear myself. The stew- 
ard and house-keeper have joined against me to 
procure my removal, tljat they may advance a 
relation of their own^ but their designs are 
found Out by my lady, who says i need not fear 
them, for she will never have dowdies about 
her. 

You would think, Mr. Idler, like otliers, that 
I am veiTT happy, and may well be contented 
with my lot. But 1 will tell you. My lady 
has an odd humour. She never orders any thing 
in direct words, for she loves a sharp girl that 
can take a hint. 

1 would not have *>^0 suspect that she Has 
any thing to hint which she is ashamed to speak 
at length ; for none can have greater purity of 
llentiment, or rectitude of iatention. She has 
notliing to hide, yet nothing will she tdl. She 
always gives her directions oblique and sllusive- 
ly, by the mention of something relative or con- 
sequential, without any other purpose than te 
exercise my acuteness and her own. 

It is impossible to give a notion of this style 
otherwise than by examples. One nfght, when 
she bad sat writing letters till it was time to be 
dressed, '' Molly,” said she, the ladies are all 
to he at court to-night in white aiurons.” When 
she memis that I should s^«id to order the Chair, 
she says, I think the streets are clean, 1 may 
venture to walk.” When she would have soina<i 
thing put into its place, she bids me lay it on 
the floor.” If sho would have me snuff the 
candlee, she a»hs* ** whether 1 think b#r eyes 
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lire like n cat's?” If she tliinks her chocolate 
ddayed, she talks of the beneiit of abstinetjce. 
If any needle- work is forgotten, she snj^ipotm 
that 1 have heard of the lady who died Vy prick* 
her finger. 

She always imagines that I can recall every 
thing past from a single word. If she wants 
her head from the milliner, she only says,' 
“ JVloUy, you know Mrs. Tape.’* If she would 
havj^ the mHntiia<inaker sent for, she remar|cs 
that “ Mr, Taftety, tjie mercer, wiw here last 
week.” She ordered, a fortnight ago, that the 
first time she was abroad tdl day I should choose 
her a new set of coffeorcujw at the china-shop : 
of this she reminded mo yt»ierday, as she was 
going down stairs, by saying, “ You can’t find 
your way n^v to Pall-MaU.” 

All this wknld not vex me. If, by increasing 
my trouble, she spared her own ; but, dear Mr. 
'Idler, is i t not as easy to say coffee-cups, as Pall- 
Mall ? and to tell me in plain words what I am 
to do, and when it is to be done, as to torment 
her own head with the labour of finding hints, 
and mine with that of understanding them ? 

When first T came to this lady, 1 hwl nothing 
like the learning that fhave now; for she has 
many books, apxl I have much time to read ; so 
that <»r late I have seldom missed her meaning : 
but when she first took me I was an ignorant 
girl; and she; who, as is very common, con- 
founded want of knowledge with want of un* 
dct standing, began once to despair of bringing 
me to any thing, becattS|^;;when I came into her 
chamber at the call of her bell, she asked me, 
“ vhetber we lived in Zambia;*’ and I did not 
gu^s the meaning of iiujiiiry, but modestly an- 
swered that I could not , tell. She had happened 
to ring once W’hen I did pot hear her, and meant 
to put me in mind of that country where 
sounds are eai<^ ^ he cotigealed by the frost. 

Another time, ae I was dressing her head, 
she began to talk on a sudden of Medusa, and 
snakes, and ** men. turne^sftito^tone, and maids 
that, if they tmre jtiot watched, wouid let their 
mistresses be Gorgona.** I looked round me 
half frightened, and quite bewildered; till at 
last, finding tlmt her literature was thrown 
away upon me, she bid me, with great vehe* 
meneg, reach the ciirlltig<dr4»iis. 

It is not without some indignation, Mr. Idler, 
that 1 discover!, in these artifices ‘ of ’ vexati<m, 
snntething wiwse thqri foppery or caprice; a 
mean delight in superiority, which knows itself 
in no danger of reproof or opposition; a cruel 
pleasure in seeing the perplexity of a mind 
obliged to find what is studiously concealed, 
anti a mean indulgence of petty malevolencs^ In 
tb.' jjh'APp ecusurs of intoluntaj^, and very often 
<»f inevitable fhilings. When, beyond her ex- 
pectation, 1 ail l,g|. meaning, I can per- 
*^**^'* »w<ldrn cloud of disapfiointmeQt spi'ead 
mat h«r fae« ■ and have sometimes Wo afraid 
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lest I should lose her favour by understanding 
! her when she means to pnxxle me. 

This day, however, she has conquered my 
sagacity. When she w«it out of her dressing- 
room she said nothing but ** Molly, you know,’* 
I and hastened to her chariot. What 1 am to 
I know is a secret ; but if 1 do not know 
before she comes hack, what 1 have yet no 
means of discovering, she will nutke my duliiess 
a pretence for a fortnight’s ill humour, treat 
me as a creature devoid of the faculties neces- 
sary to the common duties of life, and perhaps 
give the next gown to the housekeeper. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Molly Quick. 


No. i7.] Satii&»ay, March 10 , 1759. 


TO THE IDLEIt. 

Mr. loLKa, 

I AM the unfi»rtimate wife of a city wit, and 
cannot but think that my case may deserve 
equal compassion wi||k any of those which have 
beeu represented in ^ur paper. 

I married* my husband within three months 
after the expiration of bis apprenticeship ; we 
put our money together, and furnished a large 
and splendid shop, in which he was for five 
years and a half diligent and civil. The notice 
which curiosity or kindness commonly bestows 
on beginners, was continued by confidence and 
esteem; one customer, pleased with his ti'eat- 
ment and his bargain, recommended another; 
OQ^ we were busy behind the counter from 
morning to night. 

Thus every day inci’eased Our wealtli and our 
reputation. My husband was often invited to 
dinner open'ly on the Exchange by huiidred- 
thoii«and.^pounds men; and whenever 1 went 
to any of the halls, the wives of the aldermen 
made me low courtesies. We always took up 
odr notes before the day, and made all consider- 
able payments by drafts upon our banker. 

You will easily believe that 1 was well 
enough {deased with my condition ; for whut 
happiness ran be gi'eaier than that of growing 
every day richer and richer? I will not deny 
that, imagining myself likely to be in a short 
time the sherifiTs lady, I broke off' my acquain- 
tance with some of my neighbours; and advised 
my husband to keep good company, and not to 
be seen with men that were worth nothing. 

In time he found that ale disagreed with his 
constitution, and went every night to drink his 
pint lit a tavern, where he met with a set of 
critics, who disputed upon the merits of the 
different theatrical performers. By these idle 
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fpUown he was tahen to the |>la;^, which at fint 
he did not seem much to he^d ; for he owned* 
that he very mddom knew what they were do- 
ing, and that* while his companions would let 
him alone, he Was commonly tliiiihiiig on his 
^st bargain. 

Having once gone, however, he went again 
and again, though I often told him that three 
shillings were thrown away; at last he grew 
uneasy if he missed a night, and imp4irtuned me 
to go with him. 1 went to a triigedy which 
they CYilled IVlacbcth ; and, wiien 1 came home, 
itdd him, that I could not bear to sec men and 
women make themselves such fools, by pretend- 
ing to be witches and ghosts, generals ami kings, 
and to walk in their sleep wlicn the)^ were as 
much awake as those that looke<l at them. He 
told me, that I must get higher notions, and 
that a pioy was the most rational of all enter- 
tainments, and most proper to relax the mind 
after th<‘ business of the day. 

Hy degrees he gained knowledge of some of 
the playert li w lien the play was over, very 
fn‘<iuei»(ly treated them with su]»pers ; for 
which he was ud aitted to stand behind the 

He soon begun to lose some of his morning 
hours in the same hdiy, was for one winter 
very diligent in his ntteiMnce on the rehoar- 
aals ; but of tliis sjpecies of idleness he grew 
W'eary, and said, that the play was nothing with<^ 
out the company. 

Ills ardour for the diversion of the evening 
increased; )je bought a sword, and paid live 
shillings a night to sit in the boxes ; he went 
sometimes into a place which he calls the green- 
room, where all the wits of the age assembled ; 
and, wdien he had been there, could do nothing 
for two or three days but repeat their jestS:^ or 
tell their disputes. 

He has now lost hts regard for every thing 
but the play-house ; he invites, three times a 
week, one or other to drink claret, •and talk of 
the di’ama. His first care in the morning is to 
read the play-bills ; and, if he remembers any 
lines of the tragedy which is to he represented, 
walks about the shop, n^peating them so loud, 
and with such strange gestures, that the passen- 
gers gather round the door. 

His greatest pleasure when 1 married him 
was to hear the situation of his shop commend- 
ed, and to be told how many estates have been 
got in it by the same trade ; but of late he grows 
peevish at any mention of business, and delights 
in nothing so much as to be told that he speaks 
like Mossop. 

Among his new associates he has learned an- 
other language, and speaks in such a strain that 
Ills neighbours cannot understand him. If a 
customer talks longer than he Is willing to hear, 
be will eomjilaiu that he has been excruciated 
with unmeaning verbosity ; he laughs at the 


I letters of his friends for their tameness of ex- 
pression, and often declares himself weary of at- 
tending to the minutia of a shop. 

It is well for me that I know how to keep a 
book, for of late he is scarcely ever in the way. 
Since one of his friends told him that he hod a 
genius for ti'ngic poetry, he has locked himself 
in an u]>i)er mim six or seven hours a day ; and, 
w'hen 1 carry him any paper to be i^d or sign- 
I dft, I Iiear him talking vehemently to himself, 
sometimes of love and beauty, sometimes of 
friendship and virtue, but more frequently of li- 
berty and his country. 

1 would gladly, Mr. Idler, bo informed what 
to think of a shopkeqier who is incessantly talk- 
ing about liberty ; a word which, since his ac- 
qiiaintaiH;e with polite life, my hu^Miid Inis al- 
ways in his mouth ; be is, on alf occasions, 
afraid of our liberty, and dcidares his resolution 
to hazard all for liberty* What can the man 
mean ? I am sure he has liberty enough —it 
j were better for him and me if his liberty was 
lessened* 

He has a friend w1u)«v he calls a critic, that 
ci>mes twice a week to r<wl what he is w'l'iting. 
This critic tells him that his piece is a little ir- 
regular, but that some detached scenes will shine 
prodigiously, and that in the character of Ihnii- 
bulus ho is wonderfully great. My scribbler 
the4i squeezes his hand, calls him the best of 
Mends, thanks him for his sincerity, and tells 
him that he hates to be flattered. 1 have reason 
to believe that he seldpm parts with his dear 
friend without lending him two guineas, and 
am afraid that he gave bail for him three days 
ago. 

By this course of life our credit as traders is 
lessened, and 1 cannot forbear to suspect, that 
my husband’s honour as a wit Is not much ad- 
vanced, for he seems to be always the lowest of 
the company, and is afraid to tell his opinion 
tUl'ihe rest have spoken. When he w'as behind 
his counter, he 0 |ed tb be brisk, active, and jo. 
cular, like a man that knew what he was doing, 
and did not fear to look another in the face ; 
but among wits and critics he is timorous and 
awkward, and hangs down his head at his own 
table. Dear Mr. Idler, persuade him, if you 
can, to I'eturn once more to his native element. 
Tell him, that his wit will never make him 
rich, but that there ore places where riches will 
always make a wit. 

1 am, Sir, &c, 

Deborah GiT^uxa. 


No. 46.] Saturday, March 17, 1759. 


Tf^RE is no kind of idleness, hy whh^h we art 
■o easUy seduced as that which digliifles iiselt 
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hy .th« ftppenraitee of btiatDiMHi, md by making 
th4? loitoirar imagine that he has somMhing to do 
o*hich mast not be &egiected> keeps him in pca*^ 
petaal'alitation, and hurrlee 'him rapidty from 
place to place. 

He that sits still) or reposes himself Upon a 
eonch, no more deeeires himself than he decei ves 
others ; he knows that he is doing nothing) and 
has no other solace Of hip ittsignidcancethan the 
resolution, wbluh the lazy hourly make, iilf 
rhanging his mode of life. 

To do nothing every ttitan Is ashamed ; and to 
do much almost evi^ man is univiillng or afraid. 
Innuinerahle expedients have therefore been in- 
vented to jiroduce motion without labour, and 
employment without solicitude. The greater 
part of thoH^whom the kindness of fortune has 
loft to their own direction, and whom want does 
not keep clinincd to the counter or the plough, 
play throughout life with the shadow's of busi- 
ness, and know not at last what they iiave been 
doing. 

These imitators of action are of alUdonomi- 
nations. Some arc seen at every auction with- 
out intention to purchase ; others appear punc- 
tually at the Exchange, though they are known 
there only by their faces. Some are always 
making parties to visit collections for which 
they have no taste; and some neglect every 
pleasure and every duty to hear questions, In 
which they have no interest, debated in par- 
liament. 

These men never appear more ridiculous than 
in the distix*s8 which they imagiue themselves 
to fed, from some accidental interruption of 
those empty pursui ts, A t iger newly imprisoned 
is indeed more formidable, but not more angry, 
tiian Jack Tulip wdtbiidd from a florist’s feast, 
or 'loin Distich hindered Ci'om seeing the flrst 
iTpresentation of a play. 

As political affairs are the highest and most 
extensive of t<»mpoi'al coneeriis ; the mimic pf a 
politician is more busy atfd luyiortant than any 
other triflei*. Monsieur le Noir, a man wlio, 
witliout property or in anycomei* 

of the earth, lias, in the pra^iit confusion of the 
wmdd, declared himsdf a sU^y adherent to ^he 
iMvnch, Is made miserable by awind that keeps 
buck the packet boat, and still mors < misemblc 
by cvei’y account of a Malouin privateor caught 
in his cruise ; he knows well, that nothing can 
be done or said by him whiih can produce any 
effect hut that of laughter, that he can neitlier 
hasten nor retard good or evil, that his joys and 
sorrows have scarcely any partakers; yet such 
iM his ze^d^ and such his curiosity, that ho, would 
tun barefooted to praveseiid, for tka asks of 
k am tlmi the English had lost a tender, 

and IlHmld ride out to meet evei'y mail from the 
.^continent ii he might be |*ermittrd to open it. 

; 1 ? gisutsraUy confessed fo be desirable, 

WMl there are sOme who fancy themselves al- 


ways busy in agqairing It. Of these ambula- 
tory students, one of the most busy is my friend 
Tom Restless. 

Tom lias long had a mind to be a man ol 
knowledge, but be does not care to spend much 
time among authors ; for he is of opinion that 
few books deserve the labour of perusal, that 
thpy give the mind an unfashionable cast, and 
destroy that freedom of thought and easiness of 
manners indispensably requisite to acceptance in 
the world. Tom has thi^refore found another 
way to wisdom. When he rises he goes into a 
eoUfee-house, where he creeps so near to men 
whom he takes to he reasonprs as to hear their 
discourse, and endeavours to remember some- 
thing which, when it has been strained through 
Tom’s iuiad, is so near nothing, tliat what it 
once was, cannot be discovered. This he car- 
ries round from friend to friend through a circle 
of visits, till, heai'ing what each says u]:Hm the 
question, he becomes aide at dinner to say a 
little himself ; and, as every great genius relaxes 
himself among his inferiors, meets with suiiie 
who wonder how so young a man ciixi talk so 
wisely. 

At night he has a new feast prepared for his 
intellects ; he always runs to a disputing society, 
or a speaking club, where he half hears what, 
if he had heat'd thewliole, be would but half 
understand; goes home pleased with the C(»n- 
sciousness of a day well spent, lies down full of 
ideas, and rises in the morning empty OvS before. 


No. 49.] Satuxuay, March 24, 1759. 


I ^urrEU three nights ago with my friend Will 
Marvel. His affairs obliged him lately to take 
a journey into Devonshire, from which he has 
just returned, lie knows me to be a very pa- 
tient hearei'l audios glad of my company, as it 
gave him au opportunity of disburdening him- 
self by a minute relation of the casualties of his 
expedition. 

Will is not one of those who go out and rc- 
tuni with nothing to tell. He has a story of 
his travels, which will strike a home-bred citi- 
sen with horror, and has iu ten days suffered so 
often the extremes of terror and joy, that he is 
in doubt whether he shall ever again expose 
either his body or mind to such danger and fa- 
tigue. 

When he left London the morning was bright 
and a fair day was promised. But W'ill is born 
to struggle with difficulties. That happened to 
him, which has sometimes, perhaps, happened 
to others. Before he had gone more than ten 
miles it began to rain. What coui^ie was to be 
taken? His soul disdained to turn back. He 

d what the king of Brussia might have done | 
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he flapped fais hat, buttoned up hie cape, and 
urent forwards, fortifying his mind by the stoical 
consolation, that whatever is violent will be short. 

His constancy was not long tried ; at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile he saw an inn, which 
he entered wet and weary, a^d found civil 
treatment and proper refreshment, After a 
respite of about two hours, ho looked abroad, 
and seeing the sky clear, called for his horse, 
and passed the first stage without any other me- 
morable accident. 

Will considered, that labour must be relieved 
by pleasure, and that the strength which great 
undertakings require must be maintained by 
copious nutriment; he therefore ordered him- 
self an elegant supper, drank two bottles of claret, 
and passed the beginning of the niglit in sound 
sleep ; but, waking before light, was forewarn- 
ed of the troubles of the next day, hy a shower 
beating against his windovi^s with such violence 
as to threaten the dissolution of nature. When 
he arose, he found what he expected, that the 
roiiiury was under water. He joined himself, 
howi'vcr, to a company that was traveUing the 
same way, and came safely to the place of din- 
ner, though every step of his horse dashed the 
mud into the air. 

Ill the afternoon, havimi^arted from his com- 
pany, be set forward alone, and (lassed many 
collocilons of water, of which it was impossible 
to guess the depth, and which be now cannot 
review without some censure of Ins own rash- 
ness ; but what a man undertakes he must per- 
form, and IVIarvel bates a coward at his heart. 

l ew that lie warm in their beds think what 
others undergo, who have perhaps been as ten- 
derly educated, and have as acute sensAtious as 
themselves. My friend was now to lodge the 
second night almost fifty .miles from home, dn a 
house which he ncvei* had seen before, among 
people to whom he was totally a stranger, not 
knowing whether the next man h<^ should meet 
would prove good or bad ; Hit seeing an inn 
of a good appearance, he rpde resolutely into the 
yard ; and knowing that respect is often }»ald in 
proportion as it is claimed, delivered bis in- 
junctions to the hostler with spirit, and enter- 
ing the house called vigorously about him. 

On the third day up rose the sun and Mr. 
Marvel. His troubles and his dangers were 
now such as be wishes no other man ever to en- 
counter. The ways were less frequented, and 
the country more thinly inhabited. He rode 
many a lonely hour through mire and water, 
and met not a single soul for two miles to- 
gether with whom he could exchange a word. 
He cannot deny that, looking round u]Hin the 
dreary region, and seeing nothing but bleak 
fields and naked trees, hills obscured by fogs, 
and flats covered with Inundations, lie did for 
some time suffer melancholy to prevail upon 
him, and wished himself again safe at home. 


One comfort be had, which was to consider 
that none of his friends were in the same dis- 
tress, for 'whom, if they bad been with him, 
he should have suffered more than for himself ; 
he could not forbear sometimes to consider how 
happy the Idler ia, settled Jn. an easier condi- 
tion, who, surrounded like him with terrors, 
could have done nothing but lie down and die. 

Amidst these refieotions he came to a town, 
and found a dhmer which disposed him to more 
cheerful Bcntiincnts : but the Joys of life are 
short, and its miseries are long; he mounted 
and travelled fifteen miles more through diit and 
desolation. 

At last the sunset, and all the hoiTors of daik- 
ness came up4>n him. He then repented the 
weak indtilgence in which he had giatified him- 
self at noon with too long an interval of rest : 
yet he went forward along a path which he . 
could no longer see, sometimes rushing sudden- 
ly into water, and sometimes ineuml)ered with 
stiff clay, ignorant whither he was going, and 
uni.rrtaifi w'hether his next stop might not be 
the last. 

In this dismal gloom of nocturnal peregrina- 
tion his horse unexpectedly stood still. Mw- 
vel had heard many relations of the in.stiiiet of 
horses, and was in doubt what danger might be 
at hand. Sometimes he fancied that he was on 
the bank of a river still and deep, and sometimes 
that a dead body lay across the track. He sat 
still awhile to recollect bis tlioughts; and as 
he was about to alight and explore the dark- 
ness, out steppef) a man with a lantern, and 
opened the turnpike. He hired a guide to the 
town, oiTived in safety, and slept in quiet. 

The rest of his journey was nothing but d.ui- 
ger. He climbed and descended precipices on 
whi<di vulgar mortals tremble to look ; be f>a,ssed 
marshes like the “ Serbonian bog, when? armien 
whole have sunk ;** he forded rivers whore the 
current roared like ihe^ Egre or the SoAoru ; or 
ventured himselH on Bridges that trembled under 
him, from which he looked d<»wn on foaming 
whirlpools, or drca<iful abysses; he wandered 
Over houseless heutlis, amidst all the rage of the 
elements, with the snow driving in bis face, 
and the tempest howling in his ears. 

Such are the colours in which Marvel paints 
his adventures. He has accustomed himself 
to sounding words ond hyperbolical images, till 
he has lost the power of true description. In 
road through which the heaviest corriftges 
pass without difficulty, and the post-boy every 
day and night goes and returns, he meets with 
hardships like those whicKare endured in Sibe- 
rian deserts, and misses nothing of romantic dan- 
ger but a giant and a dragon. When hb dread- 
ful story is told in proper terms, it b only that 
the way was dirty in winter, and that he espe- 
rkmred the common vicissitudes of rain and 
tun-slUne. 
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The chairacter of Mr. Marrel has raisod the 
merrimeot of some atid the contempt of otiiors, 
who do oot sufficiently eonsidcr hOw often they 
hear and practise the aauie arts of exaggerated 
narration. 

There is not, perhaps, among the multitude 
of all conditions that swarm upon the earth, a 
single man who does not believe that he has 
something extraordinary to relate of himself ; and 
who does not, at one time or other, summon the 
attention of his friends to the 4^ualties of Ins 
adventures, and the vicissitudes of his fortune ; 
casualties and vtoissimdes that happen alike in 
lives uniform and diversified; to the commander 
of armies, and the writer at a desk, to the sailor 
who resigns himself to the wind and water, and 
the farmer whose longest journey is to the mar- 
ket. 

In the present state of the world men may 
pass tliroiigb Shakspeare*s seven stages of life, 
and meet nothing singular and wonderful. 
But stwh is every man’s attention to himself, 
that what is common and unheeded when it is 
only seen, becomes remarkable and peculiar 
wlien we happen to feel it. 

It is Well enough known to be according to 
the usual process of nature that men should 
■ickeii aiid recover, that some designs should 
succeed aa4 others miscarry, that Irleiids slmuld 
be separated and meet again, that some should 
be made angry by endeavours to please them, 
and some be pleased when no care has been used 
to gain their approbation ; that men and women 
RUoald at first aime together by chance, like 
each other so well as to commence acquaintance, 
Impi'ovo acquaintance into fondness, increase or 
ottlijguish fondness by marriage, and have chil- 
dren of different degrees of intellects and virtue, 
some of whom die be^re their parents, and 
others stU'vive them. * « 

Yet let any toil his own story, and nothing of 
all, this has ever hefallcn him according to the 
common order of things ; something has always 
dlbcriminatcd his ease; sUme unusual concur*^ 
rence of evenu has hppeaj^ed which made him 
nuire happy or more miserable than other mor- 
tals; for in pleasures or calatn{lles> however 
common, every en« has comforts and aflUctions 
of his own. 


tors, and the gardens of Versailles might be in- 
habited by hermits. All the pleasure that is 
received ends in an opportunity of splendid 
falsehood, in the power of gaining notice by the 
display of beauties which the eye was weary of 
beholding, and a history of happy moments, of 
which in reality the most happy was the lust. 

The ambition of superior sensibility and su- 
perior eloquence dis|H>ses the lovers of arts to 
receive rapture at one time, and communicate it 
at anotlier; and each labours first to impose 
upon himself, and then to pi^opagate the impos- 
ture. 

Pain is less subject tlian pleasure to caprices 
of expression. The t<»rment8 of disease, and the 
grief for irremediable misfortunes, sometimes, 
are such as no words can declare, and can only 
be signified by groans, or soiis, or inarticnlam 
ejaculations. Man has from nature a mode of 
utterance peculiar to iMiin, but he bos none pe- 
liiar to pleasure, because he never has pleasure 
but in such degrees os the ordinary use of lan- 
guage may equal or surpass. 

It is nevertheless certain, that many pains 
as well as pleasures arc heightened by rhetorical 
afiectation, and that the picture is, for the most 
part, bigger than the life. 

When we describe .pur sensations of another's 
sorrow either in friendly or ceremonious con- 
dolence, the customs of the world sciircely 
admit of rigid veracity, l^erhaps the fondest 
firieudship would enrage oftener tlian oomfort, 
were the tongue on such occasions failhfully 
to represent the sentimei^ts of the heart ; and 
I tliink the strictest muralists allow forms of 
address to be used witUout much regard to 
their literal acceptation, when either respect 
or tenderness requires tiiem, because they are 
unhrersally known to 4<!nQie not the degree hut 
the species of our sentiments. 

But the same indulgence cannot be allowed to 
him wlio agi^avBtes dangers incurred or sorrow 
endure<] by hirns^, because he darkens the pro- 
spect of futurity, and^multiplJcs the pains of our 
condition by useless terror. I’hose who mag- 
nify their delights are less criminal deceivers, 
yet they raise hopes which are sure to be disap- 
pointed. It would be undoubtedly best, if we 
could see and hear every thing as it is, that 
nothing might be too anxioUsly dreaded, or too 
ardently pursued. 


It is certain that without some artificial au£ 
mentations, many of the pleasures of life, an 
almost all its cmbellishmepts, would foil to tb 
feCviund^ If no man was to express more deiigli 
than he those whp felt most would raise i: tH 
envy. If u*avdlers were to dewiribc the most la 
of m with the same cold 
as they survey them, all expectations of hap 
‘ ! I^ess from change v>f place wohld ceases Th 
^^tures of Eaphid wouhl hang without spects 
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Ir has been commonly remarked, that eminent 
men are least eminent at home, that bright 
characters lose much of their splendour at a 
nearer view, and many who fill the world 'with 
their fame, excite very little reverimoe among 
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those that surround them in their domestic 
privacies. 

To blame or to suspect is easy and natural. 
When the fact is evident, and the cause doubt* 
ful, some accusation is always engendered be- 
tween idleness aud malignity. This disparity 
»f general and familiar esteem is therefore im- 
yiited to hidden vices, and to practices in- 
dulged in secret, but carefully covered from the 
public eye. 

Vice will iudee<l always produce contempt, 
the dignity of Alexander, though nations fell 
prostrate before him, was certainly held in lit> | 
tic veneration by the partakers Of his midnight 
revels, who had seen him, in the madness of 
wine, murder his friend, or set fire to the Per- 
sian palace at the instigation of a harlot ; and it 
is well remembered among us, that the avarice 
of Maviliorough kept him in subjection to his 
wife while he was dreaded by France as her 
conqueror, and honoured by the emperor ae his 
deliverer. 

ihii tlinugh, where there is vice there must 
be want of reverence, it is not reciprocally true 
that when there is want of reverence there is al- 
ways vice. That awe which great actions or 
abilities impress will be inevitably diminished 
by acquaintance, thongh itothing either mean or 
criminal should be found. 

Of men, as of every thing else, we must judge 
according to our knowledge. When we see of a 
hero only his battles, or of a writer only his 
books, we have nothing to allay our ideas of their 
greatness. We consider the one only as the 
guardian of his country, and the other only as 
the instructor of mankind. We have neither 
opportunity nor motive to examine the minnter 
Xmi’ts of their lives, or the less apparent peculi- 
arities of their characters ; we name them -^ith 
habitual respect, and forget, what we still con- 
tinue to know, that they are men like other 
inoctsJs. ^ 

But such is the ronstltatioifV>r the world, that 
much of life must be speii^in the same manner 
by the wise and the ignorant, the exalted and 
the low. Men, however distinguished by ex- 
ternal accidents or intrinsic qualities, have all 
the same wants, the same pains, and, as far as 
the senses are consulted, thfsame pleasure. The 
petty cares and petty dutiins arc the same In 
every station to every uuderstanding, and every 
hour brings some occasion on which we all 
sink to the common level. We are all naked 
fill w« ai'e dressed, and hungry till we are fed ; 
and the general*s triumph, and sage’s disputa- 
tion, end, like the humble labours of the smith 
or ploughman, in a dinner or in sleep. 

Those notions which are to be collected by 
reason, in opposition to the senses, will seldom 
stand forward in the mind, but lie treasured in 
the remoter repositories of memory, to be found 
only jfvhen they are sought. Whatever any mnn 
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I may hare written or done, his precepts or hh 
valour will scarcely overbalacice the unimpor- 
tant uniformity which runs through his time. 
We do not easily consider him as great, whom 
our own eyes show us to be little; nor labour 
to keep present to our thoughts the latent excel- 
lencies of him who shares with us all our wealc- 
I nesses and many of our follies ; who like us is 
delighted with slight amusements, busied with 
trifiiog emplo 3 mients, and disturbed by little 
vexations. 

Great powers cannot he exerted, but when 
great exigencies make them necessary. Great 
exigencies can happen but seldom, and therefore 
those qualities which have a claim to the vene- 
ration of mankind He hid, for the most part, like 
subterranean treasures, over which the foot 
passes as on common ground, till necessity breaks 
open the golden cavern. 

In the ancient celebration of victory, a slave 
was placed on a triumphal car, by the side of the 
general, who reminded him by a short sentence, 

I that he*was a man. Whatever danger thei'e 
might be lest a leader, in liis passage to the rti- 
pitol, slioulcl forget the frailties of his nature, 
there was surely uo need of such an admoni- 
tion; the intoxication could not have continued 
long ; he would have been at home but a few 
hours before some of his dependents would have 
forgot his greatness, and shown i Jm, that not- 
withstanding his laurels, he was yet a man. 

There are some who try to escape this domes- 
tic degradation, by labouring to appear always 
wise or always great; but he that strives agidnst 
nature, will for ever strive in vain. To bit g^avo 
of mien and slow of utterance ; to look with 
solicitude and speak, with hesitation, is attain- 
able at will ; but the show of wisdom is ridicu- 
lous when tiier^ is nothing to cause doubt, as 
that of valour where there is nothing to be 
feared. 

A mad who has duly,considered the condition 
of his bejiugy wUlscontTsntedly yield to the course 
Of thiiq^ ; he tviU not pant for distinction 
Where distinctiOtf would imply no merit ; but 
though on great obcasions he may wish to be 
greater than others, he will be satisfied in com- 
mon oOcurrences not to be less. 
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Ri^tponsare ettpidinibus. ‘ iiOfI 

Thr practice of self-denial, or the forbearance of 
lawful pleasures,, has been considei*ed by almost 
every nation, from the remotmt as the 
highest exaltation of human Tirtue ; and 
h»./e agreed to pay respect and tnhetatkm to 
these who abstained Mm thft ddights of Ufe^ 
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even when they did not censure those who en- 
jfiy them* 

The {jfenrval voice ’ inan'klnd; civil and bur- 
ba^^msj coufesMes that the mind and lawly are at 
variance/ and that neither can be made hap|»y 
by its proper gratiticatieiM but at the expense of 
the other; that a paih^red body will dailiea 
the mind, and au enlightened mind will mace- 
rate the body. And none have failed to confer 
their estAem on those who prefer intellect to 
s.-nse, who control their lower by their highei 
faculties, and forget the wants and desires of 
animal life for rational disquisitions or pious 
contemplations. 

The ea]‘tb has scarcely a country so far ad- 
vanced towards political regularity as to divide 
the inhabitants into classes, where some orders 
of men or women are not distinguished by vo- 
iUntary severities, and whtire the reputation of 
their sanctity is not increased in proportion to 
the rigour of their rules, and the exactness of 
their performance. 

NVUeii an opinion to which there is fio temp- 
tation of interest spreads wide and continues 
long, it may n^asonably be presumed to have 
been issued by nature or dictated by reason. It 
has been often observed that the fetions oi‘ im- 
posture, and illusions of fancy, soon give way to 
time and experience ; and that nothing keeps its 
ground but truth, which gains every day new 
iiiAuence by new couhrmotion. 

ilul trutb, when it is reduced to practice, 
easily becomes subject to cupri<MS and iiuagina- 
iion and many particular acts will be wrong, 
iliough their general principle be right. It can- 
be denied that a just conviction of the re- 
straint necessary to be laid ujKm tlio appetites 
has produced extravagant and unnaiural modes 
of mor till cation, and institutions, which, how- 
ever favourably considered, will be found to vii>- 
lat« nature without pramoting piety. 

But the doctrine of self-denial is nut weakenei! 
Sn itself by the errors of i1ioM<who mhunterpret 
0 r misapply it; the encroachment of' the appe- 
tites up^ the understand ingia hourly perceived ; 
and the state of those, vi^hom seiisoality has en- 
slaved, is known to be in the highest degree des- 
picable aiud wretched. 

The dre^ of such shameful captivity may 
justly raise olanns, and wisdom will endeavour 
to keep danger at a distani^. By timely cannon 
and savpicioua vigilance those desires maybe re- 
pressed, to which indulgence wduld .soon give 
ah$<dute dominion ; those enemies may be over- 
come, which, when they have been a while ho- 
eustomed to viiitory, can no longer be resisted. 

Kothing is itiore fatal to happiness or virtue, 
th^ |^'eonfidci]^,e which flatters us with an 
Ppigto bf our owift, strength, and by assuring hs 

flhai power of vetr^t, precipitates us iito haz- 
[••Id iSome may safoly venture flinlier thafl , 
•Ihera into foe regions of delight, lay theinselvds ' 


more open to the golden shafts of pleasure, and 
advance nearer to the residence of the Sirens „ 
but he tiuit is best armed with constancy and 
reason is yet vulnerable in one part or other, and 
to every man there is a point fixed, beyond 
wbicli, if he passes, he will not easily return. 
It is certainly most wise, as it is most safe, to 
Stop before be touches tho utmost limit, siiira 
every step of advance will more and more entice 
him to go forward, till he shall at last enter into 
the recesses of voluptuousness, and sloth and 
despondency close the passage behind them. 

' 'To deny early and inflexibly, is the only art 
of checking the importtmity of desire, and of 
preserving quiet and inno<‘,ence. Innocent grati- 
fications must be sometiimui withheld ; he that 
complies with all lawful desires will certainly 
lose his empire over himself, and in time either 
submit his reason to his wishes, and think all 
his desires lawful, or dismiss his reason as 
troublesome and intrusive, and resolve to snatch 
what he may happen to wish, without inquiring 
about right and wrong. 

No man, whose appetites are his masters, can 
perfo m the duties of his nature witli strictness 
and regularity; he that would be superior to 
external Influences must first become suporiur to 
his own passions. 

M'hen the Roman general, sitting at supper 
with a ]date of turnips before him, was solicited 
hy large pi'esents to beti*uy his trust, he asked 
the messengers whether be tiiat could sup on 
turniiis tvas a man likely to sell his own coun- 
try, U{)un him who has reduced his senses to 
obedience, temptation has lost its power ; he is 
able to attend impartially to virtue, and execute 
her commands without hesitation. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the end 
offtbstinence, which one of the fathers observes 
to be not a virtue, but the ground- work of vir- 
tue. By forbearing to do what may innocently 
be done, we may add hourly hew vigour or re- 
solution, and secure the power of resis^tance 
when pleasure or interest shsJl lend their charms 
to guilt. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

I HAVE a wife that keeps good company. You 
know that the word good varies its meaning ac- 
cording to the value set upon different qualities 
in different places. To be a good man In a col- 
lege, is to be learned ; Iw a camp, to be brave; 
ahd in the city, to be rich. By godd company 
in the {dace which I have the misfortune to in- 
habit, We understand not always those from 
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whom ftny good can b^^ learned, whether wisdom 
ir virtue ; or by whom any good can be confer- 
red, whether profit or reputation. Oond com- 
pany is the company of those whose birth is I 
oigh, and whose riches are great ; or of those . 
whom the rich and noble admit to faTniliarity. 

I am a gentleman of fortune by no means ex- | 
tiberant, but more than equiU to the waiija of < 
my Ibmiiy, and for some yews equal to our de- j 
sires. My wife, who had never been accustom- j 
ed to splendour, joined her endeavoui’S to mine in j 
the superintendence of our economy ; we lived j 
In decent plenty, and w,ere not excluded from ' 
inodenite pleiusures. | 

But slight causes pi'oduoe great effects. All 
my happiness has been destroyed by change of i 
place; virtue is too ofleu merely local: in some | 
situations the air diseases the body, and in 
mlirrs j^iisons the mind. Being obliged to re- ! 
move iny habitation, 1 was led by my evil genius 
to a convenient house in a street where many 
of the nobility n^idc. We had scarcely ranged 
our furniture, and aired our rooms, when my 
wife began to grow discontented, and to wonder 
wliut tlio neighbours would think when they 
saw so few chairs and chariots at her door. 

Her acquaint^r^i, who came to see her from 
the quarter that we had left, mortified her with- 
out design, by coiitiniuil inquiiies about the 
ladies whose houses they viewed from mir win- 
dows. She was ashaiped to confess that she 
bad no intercourse with them, and sheltered 
her distress under general answers, which al- 
ways tended to raise, suspicion that she knew 
more than she would tell ; but she was often 
reduced to difficulties, when the course of 
talk introduced questions about the furniture or 
ornaments of their houses, winch, when she 
could get no intelligence, she was forced to pass 
slightly over, as things which she saw so often 
that she never minded them. 

To all these vexations she was rijiulved to put 
an e^y and redoubled lier visits to those few of | 
her friends who visited those who kept good | 
company ; and, if ever she met a lady of qual- 
ity, forced herself into notice by respect and assi- 
duity. Her .advances were generally rejected ; 
and she heard them, as they went down staira 
talk how some creatures '^mt themselves for- 
ward. 

She was not discouraged, but crept forward 
from one to another ; and as perseverance will 
do great things, sapped her way unperceived, 
till, unexpectedly, she appeared at the card table 
of lady Biddy Poipoise, a leUiaigic virgin, of 
seventy six, whom all the families in the next 
square visited very punctually when «be was mot 
at home. 

This was the first step of that elevation to 
which my wife has since ascended. For fivf' 
mouths she had no name in her mouth but that 
nf lad? Biddv, who, let the world say what It 


would,, had a fine nnderstandlng, and such a 
command of her temper, that wfaethei* she won 
or lost,' she slept over her cards. 

At hidy Biddy's she met with lady Tawdry, 
w'liose favour she gained by estimating her ear- 
rings, which were counterfeit, at twice the value 
of real diamonds. When she once entered 
two houses of distinction, she wa.s easily admit- 
ted into more, and in ten weeks had all her 
time anticipated by parties and engagements. 
Every morning she is bespoke, in the sum- 
mer, fur the gardens ; in the winter, for a sale ; 
every afternoon she has visits to pay, and every 
night brings an Inviolable appointment, or an 
assembly in which the best company in tlie town 
were to appear. 

You will cosily imagine that much of my do- 
mestic comfort is withdrawn. I never see my 
W'ife but in the burry of preparation, or the lan- 
guor of weariness. To dress and to undress is 
almost her whole business in private, and the 
'servants take advantage of her negligence to in- 
crease eoepense. But I can supply her omis- 
sion by my own diligence, and should not much 
regret this new course of life, it it did nothing 
more than transfer me to the care of our ac- 
counts. The (Aiangps which it has made are 
more vexatious. My wife has no longer the use 
of her understanding. She has no rule of ac- 
tion but the fashion. She has no opinion but 
that of the people of quality. She has no lan- 
guage but the dialect of her own set of company. 
She hates and admires in humble imitation ; 
and echoes the words charming and detestable 
without consulting her own perceptions. 

If for a few minutes we sit down together, 
she entertains me with the repartees of lady 
Cackle, or the conversation of lord Whiffler, and 
Miss Quick, and wonders to find me receiving 
witli indifference sayings wliicb put all the com- 
pany into laughter. 

By her old fi'iends she is no longer very wil- 
ling to hjS seen, biit site must not rid herself of 
them all at once : and is sometimes surprised by 
her best visitants in company which she would 
not show and cannot hide ; but from the mo- 
ment that a countess enters, she takes care nei- 
ther to hear nor see them ; they soon find them- 
selves negicetad, and retire ; and she tells her 
ladyship that they are somehow related at a 
great distance, and that as they are good sort of 
people she cannot be rude to them. 

As by this ambitious union with those ,that 
are iffiove her, she is always forced upon disad- 
vantageous comparisons of her condition with 
theirs, she has a constailt source of misery 
within ; and never returns from glittering as? 
semblies and magnificent apartments hut she 
growls out her disconteitt, snff wonders Why 
she was doomed to so indigent a state, 'When 
She attends the dutehess to a sale, she alwaya 
sees something the cannot buy ; and* that she 
1 
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may not seM wholly InslgfniAGanty the wIK 
•oinejtiinet TOnture to hid, and ofiten mahe an- 
qaMtions which she . did not Want, at prioot 
which titO cannot affords 
What adds to all this uneatitiefis it, that tbit 
csapehse is without ute, and thit vanity wUbhut 
honour ; she fonsalces bouses whOro she mifht 
be courted, tor those whe^e she is only suifered; 
her equals are daily made her enemies, and her 
superiors will never be her friends^ 

I am, Sir, yours, See* 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Sir, 

You have lately entertained your admirers with 
the cose of an unfortunate husband, and there- 
by given a demonstrative proof you*^are not 
averse even to hear appeals and terminate dif- 
ferences between man and wife; I therefore 
take the liberty to present you with the case of 
an injured lady, which, as it dhlefly relates to 
wliat 1 think the lawyers call a point of law, I 
shall do in as juridical a manner as 1 am capa* 
ble, and submit it to the consideration of the 
learned gentlemen of that profession. 

Imprimis* In the style of my marriage arti* 
•lies, a marHage was <‘had and solemnixi^d,** 
about sin months ago, between me and 51r, 
Sayf^ej-gesi a gentbeman possessed of a plenti- 
fuf fortune of his own, and one who, 1 was 
persuaded, would improve, and not spend, 
mine. 

Before our marriage, Mr, Savecharges had 
all along pi*eferred the salutary exercise of 
walking on foot to the distempered ease, as he 
terns it, of lulling in achariut ; but, ndtwich- 
standing his Abe panSgyrlri wolkliig, the 
great advantages tite infaritk^ were in the Sfilc 
possession of, and the many dhoadftil dangers 
they escaped, he found l-bim very diiferent 
notions of an equipage, aud widi\not easily to he 
converted, qr gained over to his party^ 

An equipi^e I was deierihihsd to hkve, when- 
ever I married. I too well knew the disposi- 
tion of my Intended eonsott to Iqave the pro- 
viding one entirely to his nononr, and flatter 
myself Mr. Savecharges has, in the articles 
nwde pmvious to our marriage, agreed to keep 
n»e a ivMirh ; but lest I should be mistalken, or 
the shoidd not Ihiv^ dqhle ine justjice in 

^galiaing thcss ha^ ddten 
^ set about and traiiscrJbc ilmt part 
Whhdai win explain, the mat- 
morb Wtwr than ran hq^dbiUi by one 
interented lU the'i^ent; and 
0» what foundation i Md hopes of 


being soon under the transporting, delightftd 
denomination of a fhsbionable lady, who eiijojv 
the exalted and much^envied telicity of bowlini 
about in her own coach. 

And further the said Solomon Saveebargeq 
for divers good causes and considerations him 
hereunto moving, hath agreed, and doth hereby 
agree, that the said Solomon Savecharges shall 
and will, sn BtN>n as conveniently may be fffter 
the solemnization of the said intended marriage, 
at his own proper cost and charges, And and 
provide a certain vehfde or four-wheel carriage, 
commonly called or known by the name of a 
cbach ; which Said vehicle or wheel carriage, so 
called or known by the name of a coach, shall 
be used and enjoyed by the said Sukey Modish, 
his intemled wife,” (pray mind that, Mr. 
Idler,) ** at such times and in such manner as 
she the said Sukey Modish shall think fit and 
convenient.” 

Such, Mr. Idler, is the agreement my pas- 
sionate admirer entered into; and what the 
dear fi'ugal husband calls a performance of 
it remains to be described. Soon after the 
cerehiony of signing and sealing was over, our 
wedding-clothes being sent home, and, in short, 
every thing in readiness except the coach, my 
own shadow was scarcely more constant than 
my passionate lover in his attendance on me; 
wearied by his perpetual importunities for what 
he called a completion of his bliss, I consented 
to make him happy; in a few days I gave him 
tpy hand, and, attended by Hymen in his saf- 
fron robes, retired to a country-seat of my hus- 
hand*8, where the honey-moon flew over our 
heads ere We had time to recollect ourselves, or 
think nf our engagements in towm. Well, to 
town wo came, and you may be sure, Sir, I ex- 
pected to step into my coach on my arrival here ; 
but w'hat was my surprise and disappointment, 
when, instead of this, he began to sound in my 
ears, the interest of nloney was low, 

very tow ; and what a terrible thing it Was to 
he incumbered with a little regiment of servants 
In these hard times I” I could easily perceive 
what all this tended to, but would not seem to 
understand him ; which made it highly neces- 
sary for Mr. Savecharges to explain himself 
more intelligibly ; to harp upon and protest he 
dreaded the expense of keeping a coach. And 
truly, for his part, he could not conceive how 
the pleasure resulting from such a convenience 
could be any way adequate to the heavy expense 
attending it. 1 now thought It high time to 
speak with equal plainness, and told him, as 
the fortune I brou^t fairly entitled me to ride 
In my own coach, and as 1 was sensible his cir- 
cumstances would very well afford it, he mutt 
^rdon me if 1 insist^ on a performance of 
%is agreement. 

1 appeal to jrou, Mr. Idler, Whether any 
thing could be thoro dvil, more complaisanti 
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tlian this ? i^nd, would ymi believe it, the area*- 
ture in return, a few day after, .aceoat^ me, in 
an offended tone, with^ '** Madam, I can now 
gell you your coach is ready ; and since you are 
to passioriHtidy fond of one, 1 intend you the 
honour of keeping a pair of hor8e8.»*You in- 
sisted upon having an article of pin-money, and 
horses are no part of my agreement*' Base, 
designing wretch !-^I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Idler, the very recital of such mean, ungentle- 
man-like behaviour fires my Wood, and lights 
up a fiamc within me. But hence, thou worst 
of monsters, iU-timed llage, and let me not spoil 
my cause for want of temper, 

Now, though I am convinced 1 might make a 
w^orse use of part of my pin-money, than by ex- 
tending my bounty towards the support of so 
useful Impart of the brute creation; yet, like a 
true-born EngUshxvomau, 1 am so teiiuciouai of 
niy rights and privileges, and moreover so good 
a friend to the gentlemen of the law, that 1 pro- 
test, Mr. Idler, sooner than tamely give up the 
point, and be quibbled out of my right, 1 will 
receive my pin-money, as it were, with one hand, 
and pay it to them with the other; provided 
they will give me, or, which is tlie same tldng, 
niy trustees, encouragement to commence a suit 
against this dear, frugal husband of mine. 

And of this 1 oiii’t have the least shadow of 
doubt, inasmuch os I have been told by very 
good authority, it is some way nr other laid 
down fis a rule, That whenever the law doth 
give any thing to one, it giveth impliedly what- 
ever is necessary for the taking and enjoying the 
same.'** Now, 1 would gladly know what en- 
joyment I, or any lady in the kingdom, can have 
of a couch without horses ? *The answer is ob- 
vious^None at all ! For as Seijeant Catlyiie 
very wisely observes, Though a coach •has 
wheels, to the end it may thereby and by virtue 
thereof be enabled to move; yet in point of uti- 
lity it may as well have none, if they arc not put 
in motion by means of its vital parts, that is, 
the horses.” 

And therefore, Sir, I humbly hope you and 
the learned in the law will be of opinion, that 
two certain animals, or quadruped creatures, 
commonly cidled or known by the name of 
horses, ought to be onney^d to, and go along 
with the coach. 

SuKST Savsciiarges. 
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Mr. Idler, 

I HAVE token the liberty of laying before you 
my complaint, and of desiring advice or coiiso- 

' Coke on Lyttelton. 
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litlon with the greater confidence, because I be* 
lieve many other writers have suffered the same ' 
Indignities with myself; and hoftesimy quarrel 
will be regarded by you and ,vour readers as 
the common coose of literature. 

Having 1)e«n long a student, I thought my- 
self qualified in time to bt^unne an author. My 
inquiries have been much diversified and far ex- ^ 

tended, and not finding my genius dtrecthig me 
by iiTeslstlble impulse to any particular subject, 

1 deliberated three years which part of know- 
I leilge to illustrate by my labours. Choice it 
I more often determined by accident than by rea- 
son : 1 walked abrbud one morning with a cu- 
rious lady, and by her inquir!<^ and observations 
was incitefl to write the natural history of the 
country in which 1 reside. 

Natui^al history is no work for one that 
loves his cluiir or hia bed. S])eculution may 
be pursued on a soft couch, but nature must 
be observed in the open air. I bare collec- 
ted inatenids with indeiktigable pertinacity. I 
bare gathered glow-worms in the evening, and 
snails in the morning; I have seen the, daisy 
close and open ; I have heard the owl shriek at 
midnight, and hunted insects in the heat of 
noon. 

Seven years 1 was employed in collecting ani- 
mals and vegetables, and then Ibuiid that my de- 
sign was yet imperfect. 'Die subterranean trea- 
sures of the place hml been passed unobserved, 
and another year was to be spent in mines and 
ciial-plts. What I had already dune supplied ^ 
a sufficient motive to do more. I acquainted 
myself with the black inhabitants of .m,etal]ic 
caverns, and, in defiance of damps and fioods, 
wandered tlurough the gloomy labyrinths, and 
fathered fossils from every fissure. 

At last 1 began to write, and as I finished any 
aeetion uf my book, read It to such of my friends 
08 were most skilful in the matter which is 
treated. , None of theqi were satisfied ; one dis- 
liked the disposition *of the parts, another the 
colours of the style ; one advised me to enlarge, 
another to abridge. 1 resolved to read no more, 
but to take my own way and write on, for by 
consultation I only perplexed my thoughts and 
retarded my work. 

The book was at last finished, and I did not 
doubt but my labour would be repaid by profit, 
and my ambition satisfied with honours. 1 con- 
sidered that natural history is neither temporary, 
nor local, and that though I limited my inqui- 
ries to my own country, yet every part of the 
earth has productions common to all the rest. 

Civil history may be partially studied, the revo- 
lutions of one nation may he neglected by an- 
other; but after that in which all have an in- 
terest, all must be inquteitive. No man can 
have sunk so far into stupidity as not to oon- 
f|der the properties of the ground on which ht 
walks, of the plants on which ha feede, or ihs 
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anbnaUi'Mt deliglit his ear, or ftmuso Ms efe ; 
nnd tbei^cfore I computed that univei^l cuHo« 
aity woiiId«G?dl fhr many cdltioiis of my book, 
and that in five yeAra 1 aboiiSd ^In fifteen 
thouBand pounds by the sale of tkiny thousand 
copies. \ 

When 1 began to tvHte, I insni'ed the house; 
and euifored the ntjnost aoheitude w'hen 1 en*^ 
trusted my book to the carrier, though 1 had 
aiycuiwd it itgainat mischances by lodging tu^-o 
transcripts in (Hfrerent places. At my arrival, 
I expected that the patrons of learning would 
contend (or the Imnour of a dedication, and re^ 
solved to maintain the dignity of letters by a 
haughty contempt of pei'uniary solicitations, 

1 took lodgings near the house of tlie Royal 
Society, and exi^ected every morning a visit from 
the pTosidcDt. I walked in the Pork, and 
wondered that 1 overheard no mention of the 
great naturalist. At last 1 visited a noble earl, 
and told him of my work i he answered, that he 
was under an engagement never to subscribe, 
1 was angry to have that refused^ which f did 
not mean to ask, and concealed my design of 
making him immortal. I went next day to an- 
other, and, In resentment of my late affront, of- 
fered to prefix his name to my new book. Ho 
said, coldly, that he did not understand tliose 
things;” another thought ‘Uhere were too many 
books ;” and utufther would talk with me 
when the races w*!r»» over.” 

Being ainaxed to find a man of learning so in- 
decently hlighteil, I retKilved to indulge the phi- 
losophical pride of retirement and independciu^e, 
I then sent to some of i-he principal booksellers 
tile plan of my book, and In^spcdce a large room 
In the next tavern, that I might more commo- 
dtously see them together, and enjoy the rontf^t, 
while they were outbidding one another. I 
drunk ray <<k)fibe, and yet nobody was come ; at 
lautT i^relved a note from one, to tell me' that 
he was going out of tOWii'| and fi*om anotberi 
that nat(ir;d history wua out of his way. At 
lost thero came a grhve man, .wHo desired to see 
the work, apd,. without Opffiing' It, told me, 
that a book of that si«e Would never do.” 

I then coude<HM»nded to step into shops, and 
mentioned ray work $0 ^ masteni. .Some 
never dcali with authors; fithers had Uitif hands 
full ; some never had known such a dead time ; 
others had lost by ail that tlipy bud pablisbcd 
for the last tw^vemonth. offered print 
my work, if, 1 could procurb subscriptions for 
fiyiy hundred, and would allow me two hundred 
eoidsft for my property. I lost my patience, 
and gbiTe hiip a kick ; fur which he has Indicted 

.1 Sicily pf«rceive that there is a combiiu^ 
j^iii»s.'',ams3(»4' them to* defeat my expectations;' 

n g«ueral, that 1 am sure it must 
b«vu coijcerted. I snpp^.se' some of 
whom I' read the first pari, gave 


notice of my design, and, perhaps^; sold the 
treacherous intelligent^ at a higher price than 
the fraudulcnce of trade will now allow me for 
my Imok, 

Inform me, Mr. Idler, what 1 must do; 
where in|ist knowledge afid industry find their 
Tebompehse, thus neglected by the high, mid 
I cheated by the low? I Sometimes resolve to 
print my book at my own expense, and, like the 
I Sibyl, double the price ; and sometimes am 
tempter], in emulation of Rideigh, to throw it 
into the fire, and leave this sordid generation to 
the curses of posterity. Tell me, dear Idler, 
what I do. 

1 am Sir, &c. 
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Thkse is such difference between the pursuits 
of men, that one part of the inhabitants of a 
great citydives to little other purpose than to 
wonder at the rest. Some have hojies and fears, 
wishes and aver^ious, which never enter into 
the thoughts of others, and inc]uiry is laborious- 
ly exerted to gain that which those w^ho possess 
it are ready to throw away. 

To those who are accustomed to vtdue every 
thing by its use, and have no such supcrfiuity of 
time or money os may prompt them to unna- 
tuiul Wants or capricious emulations, nothing 
appears moi'e improbable or extravagant than 
the love of curiosities, or that desire of accumu- 
lating trifies, which distinguishes many by 
whom no other distinction could have ever been 
obtsTined. 

He that has lived without knowing to what 
helglit desire may be raised by vanity, with 
W'hat rayiturs baubles are snatched out of the 
hands of I'ival collectors, how the eagerness of 
one raises eagerness in another, and one worth- 
less purchase makes a setumd necessary, tnay, by 
passing a few hours at an auction, learn more 
than can beahown by many volumes of maxims 
or essays. * 

The advertisement of UvUale is a signal which 
at once puts a thousand hearts in motion, and 
brings contendere from .every part to the scene 
of distribution, i^e that had resolved to buy no 
more, feels his constancy subdued ; there is now 
sfixnething in the catalogue which completes his* 
cabinet, and which he was never before able te 
find. He whose sober tefiections inform bim, that 
of adding collection to collcetion there is no end, 
and that It is wise to leave early that which must 
be left impej‘fe<^t at last, yet cannot withhold 
himself from coming to see wh \t it is that 
brings so many together, and when he cotnes is 
soon overpowered by bis habitual passion; he is 
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fttb’actml by mrity^ teduced by example, and 
iudamed by competition. 

While the stores of pride and happiness are sur- 
ve 3 'ed, one looks with longing eyes and gloomy 
ipouiitenan^ on that which he despairs to gain 
from a rich bidder ; anotiicr keqis his eye with 
care from settling too long on that which he 
most earnestly desires ; and another, with 
more art than virtue, depreciates that which 
he values most, in hope to have it at art easy 
rate. 

TuO novice U often surprised to see what mi- 
nute and unimportant discriminations increase 
or diminish value. An irregular contortion of 
a turbinated shell, which common eyes pass un- 
regarded, will ten times treble ite price in the 
imagination of pli iiosophci's. Beauty is far from 
operating upon collectors as upon low and vul- 
gar minds, even where beauty might be thought 
the only quality that could deserve notice. 
Among the shells tiiat please by their variety of 
colours, if one (an be found accidentally de- 
formed by a cJoudy spot, it is boasted as the pride 
of the c<»nection. China is sometimes purchas- 
ed for little less than its weight in gold, only 
because it is old, though neither less brittle nor 
better painted than the modem; and brown 
china is canglit up with ecstasy, though no reason 
can be iuutgined for which it should be preferred 
to rominou vessels of common clay. 

The fate of prints and coins is equally inex- 
plicable. Some prints are treasured up as in- 
estimably valuable, because the impression was 
made before the plate w.'w finished. Of coins, 
the price rises not from the purity of the metal, 
the excidlence of the workmfinship, the elegance 
of tlie legend, or the chronological use. A piece, 
of which neither the fnsci'iption can be read, 
nor the face distinguished, if there remain 9{ it 
but enough to show that it is rare, will besought 
by contending nations, and dignify the treasury 
ill which it shall be shown. • 

Whctlier tlijs curiosity, so harren of immediate 
advantage, and so liable* to depravation, does 
more harm or good, is not easily d^ided* 

1 ts harm is apparent at the first view. It filhi 
the mind u^ith trifling ambition ; fixes the at- 
tention upon things which have seldom any 
tendency towards virtue or wisdom ; employs in 
idle inquiries the time that is given for better 
purposes; and often epds in mean and dis- 
honest practices, when desire increasei by 
indulgence beyond tlie power of honest gratifi- 
0 itton. 

These are the effects of cariosity in (ixcess ; 
hut what passion In excess will not become vi- 
(dous ? AH indiflierent qualities and practices are 
had if they are compared with those which are 
good, and good if they are opposed to those that 
are bad. The pride or the pleasure of making 
collections, if it be restrained by pmdence and 
morality, produces a pleasing remission after 
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more laborious studies ; funiisHesan amusement 
not wholly unprofitable for that part of life, the 
greater pai‘t of many lives, which would others 
wise be lost in idleness or vice ; it produces a 
useful traffic between the industry of indigence 
and the curiosity of wealth ; It brings many 
things to notice that would be neglected, and^ by 
fixing the thoughts upon intellectual pleasures, 
resists the natural encroachments of sensuality, 
and maintains the mind inUicr lawful supericu'ity . 

No. 67.] SaTuttDAT, May 19, 1769. 

PaunxNCE is of more frequent use tlian any 
other intellectual quality ; it is exerted on slight 
occasions, and called into act by the cursory 
business of common life. 

Whatever is universally necessary, has been 
granted to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, 
as it is always wanted, is without great difficul- 
ty ohtaibed. Tt requires neither extensive view 
nor profound search, but forces itself by spon- 
taneous impulse upon a miiid neither great nor 
busy, neither engrossed by vast designs, nor dis- 
tracted by multiplicity of atteiitioii. 

PrudcDce operates on life in tho same manner 
as rules on composition : it produces vigilance 
rather than elevation ; rather pre /futs loss than 
procures advantage ; and often escapes miscar- ' 
riages, hut seldom reaches either power or hon- 
our. It quenches that ardour of enterprise by 
which every thing is done that can claim praise 
or admiration; and represses that generous 
temerity which often fails and often suc- 
ceeds. Rules may obviate faults, but can 
never confer beauties; and prudence keeps 
life safe, but does not often make it happy. The 
world is not amazed with prodigies of excellence, 
but when wit tramples upon rules, and magna- 
nimity breaks the c^iasof prudence. 

One of the mdbt prudent of all that have fal- 
len within my observation, is my old companiaii 
SophfOD, who has passed through the world in 
quiet, by perpetual adherence to a few plain 
maxims, and wonders how contention and dis- 
tress can so often happen. 

The first principle of Sophron is to run no 
hazards. Though he loves money, he is of 
opinion that firngaUty is a more certain source 
ofriclies thaii industry. It is to no purpose 
that any prospect of large profit is set before him; 
be believes little about futurity, and does not 
love to trust his money out of his sight, for no- 
body knows what may uappen. He has a 
small estate, which he lets at the old rent, be- 
cause ** it is better to have a little than nothing 
but be rigorously demands payment on the stat^ 
day, for “he that cannot payona quarter, cannot 
pay two, ** If he is told of any improvements In 
agriculture, he likes the old way, has observed 
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that chaiigw vefyaeldom answer expectation; 
is of opinion that our forefathers knew how to 
till the groan'd aa well as. we; and concludes 
with an argument that nothing can oyerpd wer, 
that the expense of planting and fencing is im- 
mediate^ and the advantage distant^ and that 
*< he is no wise man who will quit a certainty 
for an uncertainty*” ,» 

Another of 6ophron*s rules is « to mind no 
business hni his own**’ la the state he is of no 
party ; but heai's and speaks of public aifairs 
with the saTUf^coldntasat of the administration 
of some ancient I'epublie. If any flagrant art 
of fraud or oppression is^mcntioned, be hopes 
that “all is not true that U told:” if miseoii- 
duct or eomiptionputs the nation in a flame, he 
hopes that every man means well.” At elec- 
tions he leaves hU dependents to their oa*n 
choice, and deeliiu s +« vote Jumarlf, fur cnry 
candidate is a good man, wJium he is unwilling 
to oppose or offend* 

If disputes happen among his neighbours he 
observes an invariable and cold neutraUty. YTis 
punctuality has gained him the reputation of 
honesty, and his caution that of wisdom ; ami 
few- would refuse to refer their claims to his 
awai'd. llo might have prevented many ex- 
pensive lau'-suits, and quenched many a feud in 
Its first smoke; bat always refuses the office of 
arbitration, because he must decide against one 
or the other. 

With the affairs ei' other fainUles he is Jdways 
unacquainted. He sees estates bought and 
sold, squandered and IniTeased, without prais> 
ing the economist,, or censuring the spendthrift. 
He never courts the rising lest they should fall ; 
nor insults^the fallen lest they etuiuhl rise again, 
llis caution has the apptearaii^e of virtue, and 
all %vho do not waht his help praise his benevo- 
lence ; bnt^ if any man' soiicijis his assistance, he 
has just sent.away.aU his money; and, w^hen 
tlie petitioner it gOHe, derlai'ta to his family that 
he is sorry for his .mlstertifties, has always 
looked upon him witlt pai*Me#ur Idnduessr and 
therefore could not lend kins money, leat he 
■heuld destroy their headship; by the necemUy 
of ehtarcing paym^W 

Of domestic mtaibiHunea W has iiev^r hoards 
When he is told the hundredth time of agfattle- 
man’s daughter who has ruartied the coach- 
uinn, he liftaup his hands With astoriislimeht, 
for he always thought her a v^ty sober gdrl. 
When nuptial quarrels, , aftier haying filled the 
country with talk and laaghhd't at last end in 

aratien, be nevn* can coAceiVa liow It hap 
{tetied, for he looked^iUpon them ttst a happy 

uHiple. 

If bis advice is asked,, he nev«p gives any par- 
ticular dh enion, because events arc uncertain, 
and he wUl bring no blame upon' himsedf; but 
Ita the consulter tenderly by the baml, 
tells him b/* makes his case Ids own, and ad- 
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vises him not to act rashly, but to weigh the 
reasons on both sides; observes, that u mai» 
.may be as easily too hasty as too slow, and that 
as many fail ty doing- too much as too llttlo; 
that <*a wise man has two pars and ouc 
tongue;” aind/Hhat little s«^d is s(»on. mend- 
ed;” that he could tell hlmi^taand that, but 
that after all every man is ^abest judge of his 
own affairs. 

With this some are satisfied,, and go home 
with great reverence of Sopbrotfs wisdom ; and 
none ai'c offended, because every one is left in 
full possession of his own opinion. 

Suphroii gives no ciiaractera. It is equally 
vain to tell him of vit^e and virtue ; for he Inui 
remarked, that no man likes to be censured, 
and that very few are delighted with the praises 
of another. He has a few terms which he uses 
to all alike. Witli respect to fortune, he be- 
lieves every family to be in gO(»d circumstances ; 
he‘ never exalts any Understanding by lavish 
praise, yet he meets with none but very sensible 
people. Every man is honest and hearty ; and 
every woman is u good creature. 

'i'htts Sophron creepvS along, neither loved nor 
hated, neither favoured nor opposed: lie has 
never attempted to gi*ow rich, for fear of grow- 
ing poor ; and has raised no friends, for fear of 
making' enemies. 


No. 58.] Saturxiat, Mat 26, 1769. 


Pi.xA8uax is very seldom found where it Is 
sought. Our bright blazes of gladness are com- 
mifiily kindled by unexpected sparks, "ihs 
flem'ers which scatter their odours from time to 
time in the paths of life, grow up without cul- 
ture from seeds scattered by chatice. 

Nothing is more hopeless than a scheme ot 
merrhnent Wits asid humoiu-ists are brought 
tt^ether from distant quarters by preconcerted 
invitations; they come attended by their ad- 
mlms, prepared to laugh and to applaud ; they 
gaze a while on each other, asliamed to be silent, 
and afraid to speak ; every maii is discontented 
with himself, grows angry with those that give 
him pain, and resolves that he will contribute 
nothing to the merriment of such worthless 
company. Wine inflames the general malignity, 
and changes siiilcnness to petulance, till at last 
none can bear any longer the presence of tho 
rest. They retire to vent their indignation in 
safer places, where they are hr^rd with atten- 
tion ; their impi»rtance is restored, they recover 
their good humour, and gladden the night with 
wit and jocularity. 

Merriment is always the effect of a sudden 
impression. The jest which is expected is tl« 
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mdy' destroyed. The mostaotive imagination 
will be sometimes torpid under the frigid influ- 
ence of melancholy, and sometimes occasions 
will be wanting to tempt the mind, however vo.> 
latile, to sallies and excursions. Nothing was 
ever said with uncommon felicity, but by the 
co-operation of chance, and therefore, wit as well 
•s valour must be content to share its honours 
with fortune. 

All othe.r pleasures arc equally uncertain ; the 
getiei'ul remedy of uneasines.s is change of place ; 
almost every one has some journey of pleasure 
In his mind, with which he flatters his expeeta* 
tion. He that travels in theory has no iiiconve- 
liicrice ; he has shade and sunshine at his dis- 
posal, and wherever he alights finds tables of 
pbuity and hioks of gayety. These ideas are In- 
dulged till the day of departure arrives^ the 
chaise Is called, and the progress of hapiiiness 
begins. 

A few miles teach him the fallacies of imagi- 
nation. Th^ road is dusty, the air is sultry, the 
horses are sluggish, and the postillion brutal. 
He longs for the time of dinner, that he may 
rat and rest. The inn is crowded, his orders 
arc neglected, aud nothing remains but that he 
devour in luvste what the cook has spoiled, and 
drive on in quest of better entertainment. He 
finds at night a more commodious house, but 
the best is always worse than he expected. 

He at last enters his native province, and re- 
solves to fi^ast his mind with the conversation of 
his old friends and the recollection of juvenile 
frolics. He stops at the house of his friend, 
whom he designs to overpower with pleasure 
by the unexpected interview. He is not known 
till he tells bis name, and revives the memory 
of himself by a gradual explanation. He is 
then coldly received and ceremoniously feast- 
ed. He hastes away to another, whom his af- 
airs linve called to a distant place, and liaving 
seen flic empty house, goes away disgusted, by, 
a disappointment which could not Intended 
because it could not be foreseen* At the next 
house ho finds every face clouded with misfm*- 
tuiic, and is regarded with midevolence as ati 
uiirciiKonable intruder, who comes not to visit 
bill to them. 

It is seldom that we find either men or places 
such as wo expect them. He that has pictured 
a proBjiect upon his fancy, will receive little 
pleasure from his eyes ; he that has anticipated 
the conversation of a wit, will wonder to what 
nrejudioe he owc*8 his reputation. . Yet it is ne- 
cessary to hope, though hope should always be 
deluded ; for liopo itself is liappiness, and its 
frttstrations, however frequent, are yet less 
ilreadfut than its extinction. 
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In the common enjoyments of life, we cannot 
very liberally indulge the present hour, but by 
anticipating part of the ideasure which might 
have relieved the tediuusness of another day; 
and any uncommon exertion of strength, or per- 
severance in labour, is succeeded by a long inter- 
val of languor and weariness. Whatever ad- 
vantage we snatch beyond the certafn portion 
allotted us by nature, Is like money spent before 
it Is due, which at the time of i^egular payment 
will be missed and 1 ‘cgretted. 

Fame, like all other things which are suppos- 
ed to give or to increase happin^s, is disjiensed 
with the same equality of distribution. lie that 
is loudly praised will be chonorously censured ; 
he that rises hastily into fame will be in danger 
of sinking suddenly into oblivion. 

Of many writers who filled their age with 
wonder, and wliose names we find celebrated in 
the bookiSof their conteiAp<»raries, the works are 
now no longer to be seen, or are seen only 
amidst the lumber of libraries which are seldom 
visited, where tliey lie only to sliow the deceit- 
fulness of hope, and the uncertainty of honour. 

Of the decline of reputation many causes may 
be assigned. It is commonly lost because it 
never was deserved ; and was conferred at first, 
not by the suffrage of criticism, but by the fond- 
ness of friendship, or servility of flattery. The 
great and popular are very freely ap^uded; 
but all soon grow weary of echoing to each other 
a name which has no other claim to notice, but 
that many mouths are pronouncing it at once. 

But many have lost the final reward of their 
labours because they were too hasty to enjoy it 
They have laid hold on recent occurrences, and 
eminent names, and delighted their readers with 
allusions and remarks, in which all were inter- 
ested, and to whidi all therefore were attentive. 
But the effect ceAsed With its cause ; the time 
quickly came when new events drove the for- 
mer from memory, when the vicissitudes of the 
world brought new hopes and fears, transferred 
the love and hatred of the putdic to other agents, 
and the writer, whose works were no longer as- 
sisted by gratitude* or resentment, was left to 
the cold ivgard of idle curiosity. 

He that writes upon general piinciples, or de- 
livers universal truths, may hope to be often 
read, because bis worjk will be equally useful at 
all times, and in cvej-y ixnmti’y ; but ho cannot 
expect it to bo received with eagerness, or to 
spread with rapidity, because desire caiii have no 
particular stimulation ; that which is to be loved 
lor^ must be loved with reason rather than 
with passion. He that lays out his labours upon 
teinp'>rary subjects, easily finds readers, Xitd 
quickly lotm them ; for, what should make the 
book valued when Its subject is. no more ? 
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natui'al course of the passions, and fills the mind 
wiih a wild confusion of mirth and melancholy. 
The versifif^tion of Rowe he thought too mel- 
odious for the stage, and too little varied in 
diifercnt passions. lie made it the great fault 
c»f Congreve, that all his persons were wits, and 
that he always wrote witli more art than na- 
ture. lie considered Cato rather as a poem 
thiui a play, and allowed Addison to be the 
cmnplete master of allegory and grave humour, 
blit paid no great deference to him as a critic, 
lie thought the chief merit of Prior was in his 
e;usy tales and lighter poems, though he allowed 
that his Solomon had many noble sentiments 
elegantly expresssed. In Swift he discovered an 
inimitable vein of irony, and an easiness which 
all would hope and few would attain. Pox>e he 
was inclined to degrade from a poet to a versifier, 
and thought his numbers rather luscious than 
sweet. He often lamented the neglect of X^hse- 
dra and Xlippolitus, and wished to see the stage 
under better regulation. 

These assertions passed commonly uiicon- 
tradicted j and if now and then an opponent 
Started up, he was quickly rejiressed by the suf- 
frages of the company, and Minim w'ent away 
from every diM^nile with elation of heart and 
increase of confidence* 

He now grew conscious of his abilities, and 
began to talk of the ])rescnt state of dramatic 
poetry; wond<;red what was become of the 
comic genius whicli 8U])]died our ancojstors with 
wit and pleasantry, and why no writer could 
be found that durst now vent ore beyond a farce. 
He saw no leason for thinking that the vein of 
humour w^as exhausted, since we live in a coun- 
try where liberty suffers every churacliir to 
spread itself to its utmost bulk, and which, 
therefore, produces more originals than al^tbe 
rest of the world together. Of tragedy ho con- 
cluded business to be the soul, a'ld yet often 
hinted that love predominates too much upon 
the modern stage. * 

IJe was now an acknowledged critic, and had 
Ills own seat in a r^ifee-hoifse, and headed a party 
in the pit. Minim has more vaiiity than iU na- 
ture, and seldom de-sires to do much mischief ; he 
will perhaps murmur a little in the ear of him 
that sits next him, but endeavours to influence 
the audience to favour, by clapping when an 
actor exclaims, “ Ye gods!’* or laments the 
misery of his c<mntry. 

By degrees he was admitted to rehearsals ; 
and many of his friends are of opinion, that our 
present poets are indebted to him for their hap- 
piest thoughts ; by his contrivance the bell was 
ning twice inBarbarossa, and by his persuasion 
the author of Cleoiie coucluded his play with a 
conplct ; for what can be more absurd, said 
Minim, than that part of a play should be 
rhymed, and part written in blank verse? and 
by what acquisition of faculties is the speak- 


er, who never could find rhymes before, enabled 
to rhyme at the conclusion of an act ? 

He is the great investigator of hidden beau- 
ties, and is particularly delighted when he finds 
tfif' smmd an echo to the smsc. He has read all 
our poets with particular attention to this deli- 
cacy of versification, and wonders ut the supiiie* 
ness M'ith w'hich their works have been hither- 
to perused, so that no man has found the sound 
of a drum in this distich. 

** When pulpit, druni ccclertiai'tic. 

Was beat with fist iastead of a stick 

anti that the wonderful lines upon honour 
and a bubble, have hitherto jiassed without no- 
tice: 

“ Honour is like the glassy bubble. 

Which costs philosophers such trouble : 

Where, one part crack *d, the whole do< s fly. 
And wits are crack’d to liud out why/* 

In tbfse verses, says Minim, we have two 
striking accommodations of the sound to the 
sense. It is impossible to utter the two linos 
emphatically without an act like that which 
they describe; bubble and trouble causing a 
momentary inflation of the cheeks by the reten- 
tion of the breath, which is afterwards forcibly 
emitted, as in the practice of blowing bub« 
blcs. But the greatest excellence Is in the third 
line, which is cracked in the middle to express a 
crack, aud then shivers into monosyllables. 
Yet hath this diamondlain neglected with com- 
mon stones, and among the innumerable ad- 
mirers of Hudibras the observation of tliis 
superlative passage has beeu reserved for the 
sagacity of Minim. 
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Mr. Minim had now advanced himself to the 
zenith of critical reputation ; when he was in 
the pit, every eye in the boxes was fixed upon 
him ; when he entered his coffee-house, he was 
sun'ounded by circles of candidates, who passed 
their noviciate of literature under his Uiition : 
his opinion was asked by all who had no opin- 
ion of their own, and yet loved to debate and 
decide; and no composition was supposed to 
pass in safety to posterity, till it had been se- 
cured by Minim*s approbation. 

Minim professes gi’eat admiration of the wis- 
dom and muiiificcnci^ by which the academies o{ 
the continent were raised ; and often wishes for 
some standard of taste, for some tribunal, to which 
merit may appeal from caprice, prejudice, and 
malignity. He has formed a plan for an acad- 
emy of criticism, where every work of imagl- 
* K 
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uatioa may be read before it is printed, and 
vrhich shall authoritatively direct the theatrei 
what pieces to receive or reject, to exclude or 
to revive. 

Such an institution would, in Dick's opinion, 
spread the fame of English literature over Eu- 
rope, and make London the metropolis of ele- 
gance and politeness, the place to which the 
learned and ingenious of all countries would re- 
pair for instruction and improvement, and 
where nothing would any longer be applauded 
sr endured that was not conformed to the nicest 
rules, and finished with the highest elegance. 

Till some happy conjimction of the planets 
shall dispose our princes or ministers to make 
themselves immortal by such an academy, Min- 
im contents himself to preside four nights in a 
week in a critical society selected by himself, 
where be is heard without contradiction, and 
whence his judgment is dis.seminated through 
the great vulgar and the small. 

When he is placed in the chair of criticism, he 
declares loudly for the noble simplicity of our 
ancestors, in opiwsition to the petty refinements, 
and ornamental luxuriance. Sometimes he is 
sunk ill despair, and perceives false delicacy daily 
gaining ground, and sometimes brightens his 
countenance with a gleam of hope, and predicts 
the revival of the true sublime, lie then ful- 
minates his loudest censures against the monkish 
barbarity of rhyme ; wonders how beings that 
pretend to rea-sou can be pleased with one line 
always ending like another ; tells how unjustly 
and unnatur^ly sense is sacrificed to sound; 
how often the best thoughts are mangled by the 
necessity of confining or extending them to the 
dimensions of a couplet ; and rejoices that ge- 
nius has, in our days, shaken off the shackles 
which had encumbered it so long. Yet he al- 
lows that rhyme may sometimes be borne, if the 
lines be often broken, and the pauses judiciously 
diversified. • 

From blank verse he mifkes an ea.iy transition 
to Milton, whom he prod uses as an example of 
the slow advance of luting reputation. Milton 
is the only writer in whose books Minim can 
read for ever without weariness. What cause 
Is it that exempts this pleasure from satiety he 
has long and diligently inquii^, and believes it 
to consist in the perpetual variation of the num- 
bers, by which the ear is gratified and the atten- 
tion awakened. The lines that are commonly 
thought rugged and unmusical, he conceives to 
have been written to temper the melodious 
luxury of the rest, or to expi'ess things by a pro- 
per cadence : for he scarcely finds a verse that j 
ha* not this favourite beauty ; he declares that 
he could shiver in a hot-house when he reads 
that 

" the ground 

mttXJU frore, sad cold pertbrms the effect of fiu 


and that, wheii Milton bewaHs his blindnes, the 
verse, 

" So thick a drop serene has quench’d thei^c orbs," 

has, he knows not how, something that strikes 
him with an obscure sensation like that which 
he fancies would be felt from the sound of dark- 
ness. 

Minim is not so confident of his rules of judg- 
ment as not very eagerly to catch new light 
from the name of the author. He is commonly 
so prudent as to spare those whom he cannot 
resist, unless, as will sometimes happen, he 
finds the public combined against them. But 
a fresh pretender to fame he is strongly inclined 
to censure, till his own honour requires that he 
commend him. Till he knows the success <»f 
a composition, he intrenches himself in general 
terms ; there are some new thoughts and beau- 
tiful passages, but there Is likewise much which 
he would have advised the author to expunge. 
He has several favourite epithets, of wliich ho 
has never settled the meaning, but which are 
very c^mmodiously applied to books which he 
has not read, or cannot undei'stand. One is 
manly, another is dry, another stiff, and ano- 
ther flimsy ; sometimes he discovers delicacy of 
style, and sometimes meets with strange expres- 
sions. 

He is never so great nor so happy, as when a 
youth of promising parts is brought to receive 
his directions for the prosecution of his studies. 
He then puts on a very serious air ; he advises 
the pupil t(» read none hut the best authors, and, 
when he finds one congenial to his own mind, 
to study his beauties, but avoid his faults, and, 
when he sits down to write, to consider how 
his favourite author would think at the present 
ttm#oxi the present occasion. He exhorts him 
to catch those moments when he finds his 
thoughts expanded and his genius exalted, but 
to take care « lest imagination hurry him be- 
yond the bounds of nature. He holds diligence 
the mother of success; yet enjoins him with 
great earnestness, not to read more than he can 
digest, and not to confuse his mind, by pursuing 
studies of contrary tendencies. He tells him, 
that every man has his genius, and that Cicero 
could never be a poet. The hoy retires illumin- 
ated, resolves to follow his genius, and to think 
how Milton would have thought : and Minim 
feasts upon his own 1>eneficence till another day 
brings another pupil. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Sir, 

An opinion prevails almost nniversally in the 
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world, that he who has money has every thing. 
This is nut a modern paradox, or the tenet of a 
small and obscure sect, but a persu.*ision which 
appears to have operated upon most minds in 
all ages, and which is 8upi>orted by authorities 
so numerous and so cogent, that nothing but | 
long experience could have given me confidence | 
to question its truth. 

But experience is the test by which all the 
philosophers of the present age agree, that 
speculation must be tried ; and I may therefore 
be allowed to doubt the power of money, since 
1 have been a long time rich, and 1 have not 
yet found that riches can make me happy. 

My father was a farmer neither wealthy nor 
indigent, who gave me a better education than 
was suitable to my birth, because my tinrle in 
the city designed me for his heir, and desired 
that I might be bred a gentleman. My uncle's 
wealth was the perpetual subject of conver- 
sation in the house; and when any little mis- 
fortune befel us, or any mortification dejected 
us, my futlier always exhorted me to hold up 
my head, for my uncle would never marry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promise. Having 
bis mind completely busied between bis ware- 
house and the Change, he felt no tediousness of 
life, nor any want of domestic amusements. 
When my father died, he received me kindly; 
but after a few months, finding no gi*eat pleas- 
ure in the conversation of ea<^h other, we part- 
ed; and he remitted me a small annuity, on 
which I lived a quiet and studious life, without 
any wish to grow great by the death of my 
benefactor. 

But though I never suffered any malignant 
impatience to take hold on my mind, 1 could 
not forbear sometimes to imagine to myself the 
pleasure of being rich ; and when I read of 
diversions and magnifjcence, resolved to try, 
whi n time should put the trial in my power, 
what pleasure they could afford. ^ 

My uncle, in tlie latter spring of his life, 
when his ruddy cheek and his firm nerves 
promised him a long and healthy age, died of an 
apoplexy. His death gave me neither joy nor 
sorrow. He did me good, and 1 regarded him 
with gratitude ; but 1 could not please him, and 
therefore could not love him. 

lie had the policy of little minds, who love to 
surprise ; and having always represented his 
f(»rtiineasles8 than it was, had, I suppose, often 
gratified himself with thinking, how I should 
be delighted to find myself twice as rich as I 
rxpected. My wealth was such as exceeded all 
the schemes of expense which 1 had formed ; 
and I soon began to expand my thoughts, and 
look round for some purchase of felicity. 

The most striking effect of riches is the splen- 
dour of dress, which every man has observed to 
enforce respect, and facilitate reception; and 
my first desire was to be fine. 1 sent ior a 


tailor who was employed by the nobility, and 
ordered such a suit of clothes as 1 had often 
looked on with involuntary submission, and am 
ashamed to remember with what flutters of ex- 
pectation I waited for the hour when 1 should 
issue forth in all the splendour of embroidery 
The clothes were brought, and for three days 1 
observed many eyes turned t4»ward8 mo as I 
passed ; but 1 felt myself obstructed in the com- 
mon intercourse of civility, by an uneasy con- 
sciousness of my new appearance ; as I thought 
myself more observed, 1 was more anxious 
about my mien and behaviour; and the mien 
which is formed by cai'e is commonly ridiculous. 
A short time acx:ustomed me to myself, and my 
dress was without pain, and without pleasure. 

For a little while 1 tried to be a rake, but I 
beg.an too late; and having by nature no turn 
for a frolic was in great danger of ending in a 
drunkard. A fever, in which not one of my 
companions paid me a visit, gave me time for 
refiection. X found that there was no great 
pleasu^ in breaking windows and lying in the 
round-house ; and resolved to associate no lon- 
ger witli those whom, though I had treated and 
bailed them, 1 could not make friends. 

1 tiien clianged my measures, kept running 
horses, and had the comfort of seeing my name 
very often in the news. 1 had a chesnut horse, 
the grandson of Childers, who won tour plates, 
and ten by-matches ; and a bay filly who carried 
off the five-years-old plote, and was expected to 
perform much greater exploits, when my groom 
broke her wind, because I happened to catch 
hii 1 selling oats for beer. This happiness was 
soon at an end ; there was no pleasure when 1 
lost, and when I won 1 could not much exalt 
myself by the virtues of my horse. I gi‘ew 
ashamed of the company of jockey-lords, and 
resolved to spend no more of my time in the 
stable. 

It was now knowq that I had money, and 
would spend it) anfi I passed four months in 
the company of ai'chitects, whose whole busi- 
ness was, to persuade me to build a house. 1 
told them that 1 had more room than 1 wanted, 
but could not get rid of their importunities. A 
new plan was brought me every moi^rning ; tiU 
at last my constancy was overpowered, and 1 
began to build. The happiness of building last- 
ed but a little while, for though 1 love to spend, 
I hate to be cheated; and I soon found, that to 
build is to be robbed. 

How X proceed in the pursuit of happiness, 
you shall hear when I find myself disposed to 
write. 

1 am, Sir, 

Tim. Rangxiu 
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Th* natural prof^ess of the works of men is 
from rudeness to convenience, fi'om convenience 
to elegance, and from elegance to nicety. 

The fii*st labour is enforced by necessity. The 
savage finds himself incommoiled by heat and 
cold, l>y rain and wind ; he shelters himself in 
the hollow of a rock, and learns to dig a cave 
where there was none before. He finds the 
sun and the wind excluded by the thicket, and 
when the accidents of the chase, or the con- 
venience of pasturage, lead him into more open 
places, he forms a thicket for himself, hy plant- 
ing stakes at proper distances, and laying branch- 
es from one to another. 

The next gradation of skill and industry pro- 
duces a house closed with dooi’s, atid divided by 
partitions ; and apartments are multiplied and 
disposed according- to the various degrees of 
power or invention ; improvement suc^^ds im- 
provement, as lie that is freed from a greater 
evil grows impatient of a less, till ease in time 
is advanced to pleasure. 

llie mind set free from the importunities of 
natural want, gains leisure to go in search of 
fuperduous gratifications, and adds to the uses 
of habitation the delights of prospect, llieu 
begins the reign of sjTiimetry ; orders of archi- 
tecture are invented, and one part of the edifice 
is conformed to another, without any other 
reason, than that the eye may not he ofiended. 

7’he passage is very short from elegaiicc to 
luxury. Ionic and Corinthian columns are 
soon succeeded by gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and 
petty ornaments, which show rather the wealth 
than the taste of the possessor. 

i^anguage proceeds, like every thing else, 
through improvement to degeneracy. The ro- 
vers who first take possession of a country, 
having not many ideas, a^d those not nicely 
modified or discriminated, were contented, if by 
general terms and abrupt sentences they could 
make their thoughts known to one another; ns 
life begins to be more regulated, and property to 
become ligsited, disputes must be decided, and 
claims adjusted ; the differences of things are 
noted, and distinctness and propriety of expres- 
sion become necessary. In time, happiness and 
plenty give rise to curiosity, and the sciences are 
cultivated for case and pleasure; to (he arts, 
which are now to be taught, emulation soon adds 
art of teaching ; and the studious and -ainhi- 
tious contend not only who shall think best, but 
who shall tell their thoughts in the most pleas- 
ing manner. 

lV\en begin the arts of rhetoric and poetry, the 
regulation of figur*',®, the selection of words, (be 
l^ulaf« >n of periods, the graces of transition, , 
tba of clausiis, aid all ilie deli- [ 


cades of style and subtilties of composition, use- 
ful while they advance perspicuity, and lauda- 
ble while they increase pleasure, but easy to be 
refined by needless scrupulosity till they shall 
more embarrass the writer than assist the reader 
or delight liim* 

The first state is commonly antecedent to the 
practice of writing; the ignorant essays of im- 
perfect diction pass away with the savage gener- 
ation that uttered them. No nation can trace 
their language beyond the second period, and 
even of that it does not often happen that many 
monuments remain. 

I'he fate of the English tongue is like that of 
others. We know nothing of the scanty jargon 
of our barbarous ancestors ; but we have speci- 
mens of our language when it began to be adap- 
ted to civil and religious purposes, and find it 
such as might naturally be expected, artless and 
simple, unconnected and concise. The writers 
seem to have desired little more than to be under- 
stood, and pei'haps seldom as]>ired to the praise 
of pleasing. Their verses were considered 
chiefly as memorial, and therefore did not differ 
from prose but by the measurej^or the rhyme. 

In this state, varied a little according to the 
different purposes or abilities of writers, our 
laiiguage may be said to have continued to the 
time of Gower, whom Chaucer calls his mas- 
ter, and who, however obscured by his scholar's 
popularity, seems justly to claim the honour 
which hiis been hitherto denied him, of show- 
ing his countiymnen that something more w'os 
to be desired, and that English verse might be 
exalted into }M)etry. 

From the tiina of Gower and Chaucer, the 
English writers have studied elegance, and ad- 
vanced their language, by successive improve- 
raen|?, to as much harmony us it can easily re- 
ceive, and as much copiousness as human know- 
ledge has hitherto required. I'liese advances 
have not been jnade at all times with the same 
diligence or the Stime success. Negligence has 
suspended the course of improvement, or affecta- 
tion turned it aside ; time has elapsed with lit- 
tle change, or change has been made without 
amendment. But elegance has been long kept 
in view with attention as near to constancy as 
life permits, till every man now endeavours to 
excel others in accuracy, or outshine them in 
splendour of style, and the danger is, lest care 
should too soon pass to affectation. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

SfR, 

As nature b»s made every man desirous of hap* 
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THE IDLER. 


piiieMS, J flatter myself, that you aod your read- 
ers cannot but feel some curiosity to knovir the 
sequel of my story ; for though, by trying the 
diflerciit schemes of pleasure, 1 have yet found 
nothing in which I could finally acquiesce; yet 
the nan-ative of my attempts wiU not be whoUy 
without use, since we always approach nearer 
to truth as we detect more and more varieties of 
irror. 

When I had sold my racers, and put the orders 
>f architecture out of my head, my next resolu- 
tion was to be a fine gentleman. I frequented 
tlie polite coffee-houses, grew acquainted with 
all the men of humour, and gained the right of 
bowing famlliary to half the nubility. In tlus 
new scene of life my great labour was, to learn 
to laugh. 1 had been used to consider laughter 
as the effect of merriment ; but I soon learned 
that it is one of the arts of adulation, and, from 
laughing only to show that I was pleased, 1 now 
be^an to laugh when 1 wished to please. This 
was at first very difficult. 1 sometimes heard 
the story with dull indifference ; and, not ex- 
ulting myself to merriment by due gradations, 
burst out suddenly into an awkward noise, 
which was m»t always favourably interpreted. 
Sometimes 1 was behind the rest of the com- 
pany, and lust the grace of laughing by delay, 
and .sometimes when 1 began at the right time 
was defleient in loudne.ss or in length, lint, by 
diligent iiniutioii of the best models, I attained 
at last such flexibility of muscles, that 1 was al- 
ways a welcome auditor of a story, and got the 
reputation of a good-natured fellow. 

This was something ; but much more was to 
be done, that I might bo universally allowed to 
be a fine gentleman. 1 appeared at court on all 
public days ; belted at gaming-tables, and play- 
ed at all the routs of eminence. I went e^ry 
night to the opera, took a fiddler of disputed 
merit under my protectioti, became the head of 
a inusi al fartion, and had sometimes concerts 
ut iny own house. I once tboughf to have at- 
tained the highest rank of elegance, by taking 
a foreign singer into krepiifjg. But my favourite 
fiddler contrived to be arrested on the night of a 
concert, for a finer suit of clothes than 1 had ever 
presumed to wear, and 1 lost all the fame of 
patronage by refusing to bail him. 

My next ambition was, to sit for my picture. 
1 Mjamt a whole winter in going from painter to 
painter, to bespeak a whole length of one, and a 
half length of another ; 1 talked of nothing but 
altitudes, draperies, and proper lights ; took my 
friends to see the pictures after every sitting ; 
heard every day of a wonderful performer in 
rrayons and miniature, and sent my pictures to 
be copil'd ; was told by the judges that they were 
not like, and was recommended to other artists. 
At length, being not able to please my friends, 
I grew less pleased myself, and at last resolved 
Ui tJiiuk no more about it. 


(>9 

It was impossible to live in total idlewe.ss ; and 
wandering about in search of something to do, I 
was invited to a weekly meeting of virtuosos, 
and felt myself instantaneously seized with an an« 
extinguishable ai'dour for all natural curiosities. 
1 ran from auction to auction, bccan^ a critic in 
shells and fossils, bought a Hortus dccus of ines- 
timable value, and piu*chased a secret art of ]>re- 
serviiig insects, which made ray collection the 
envy of the other philosophers. 1 found this 
pleasure mingled with nmch vexation. All the 
faults of my life were fur nine months circulated 
through the town with the most a('.tive malig- 
nity, because 1 happened to catch a moth of pe- 
culiar variegation; and because I once outbid all 
the lovera of shells, and carried off a nautilus, it 
was hinted that the validity of my uncle's will 
ought to be disputed. 1 will not deny that 1 
was very proud both of the moth and of the 
shell, and gratified myself with the envy of my 
companions, and perhaps more than became a 
benevolent being. But in time I gi*ew weary 
of being J^ated for that which produced no advan- 
tage, gave my shells to childrcif that wanted 
play-things, and suppressed the art of drying 
butterflies, because I would not tempt idleness 
and cruelty to kill them. 

I now began to feel life tedious, and wished to 
store myself with friends, with whom I might 
grow old in the interchange of bcne\oIence. 1 
had observed that popularity was most easily 
gained by an open table, and therefore hired a 
French cook, furnished my sideboard with great 
magnificence, filled my cellar with wines of 
pon^pous appellations, bought every thing that 
was dear before it was good, and invited all those 
who were most famous forjudging of a dinner. 
In three weeJts my cook gave me warning, and, 
upon inquiry, fold me that Lord Queasy, who 
dined with me the day before, had sent him an 
offer of double wages. JVIy pride prevailed : 1 
raised his wages, and invited his lord.ship to an- 
other feast. 1 pkifn meat, and was there- 
fore soon weary of spreading a table of which I 
could not partake. 1 found that ray guests, 
when they went away, criticised their entertain- 
ment, and censured my profusion ; my cook 
thought himself necessary, and took unon him 
the direction of the house ; and I could not rid 
myself of flatterers, or break from slavery, but 
by shutting up my bouse, and declaring my re- 
solution to live in lodgings. 

After all this, tell me, dear Idler, what I 
must do next ; I have health, I have money, 
and I h«»pe that I have understanding ; yet, 
with all these, I have never b’^-en able to pass a 
single day which I did not wish at uii end be- 
fore sunset. Tell me, dear Idler, what I shall 
do. 1 am. 

Your humble servant, 

Tim. RaiT tER. 
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The sequel of Clarendon’s history, at last hap- 
pily puhU^ed, is an accession to English liter- 
ature equally agreeable to the admirers of ele- 
gance and the lovers of truth ; many doubtful 
facts may now be ascertained, and many ques- 
tions, after long debate, may be determined by 
decisive authority. He that records transac- 
tions in which himself was engaged, has not 
only an opportunity of knowing innumerable 
particulars which escape spectators, but has his 
natural powers exalted by that ardour which 
always rises at the remembrance of our own im- 
portance, and by which every man is enabled to 
relate his own actions better than another’s. 

I'be difficulties through which this work has 
struggled into light, and the delays witli which 
our hopes have been long mocked, naturally 
lead the mind to the consideration of the com- 
mon fate of posthumous compositions.^ 

He who seel himself sun'ounded by admirers, 
and whose vanity is hourly feasted with all the 
luxuries of studied praise, is easily persuaded 
that his influence will be extended beyond his 
life ; that they who cringe in his presence 
will reverence his memory, and that those who 
are proud to be numbered among his friends, 
will endeavour to vindicate his choice by zeal 
for bis reputation. 

With hopes like these, to the executors of 
Swift was committed the history of the last 
yeara of Queen Anne, audio those of Pope, the 
tvorks which remained unpriuted in his closet. 
The performances of Pope were burnt by those 
whom he had perhaps selected from all mankind 
as most likely to publish them ; and the history 
had likewise perished, had not a straggling tran- 
script fallen into busy hands. 

The papers left in the closet of Pieresc, sup- 
plied bis heirs with a whede viyntei’s fuel; and 
many of the labours of the leanied bishop Lloyd 
were consumed in the kitchen of his descen- 
dants. 

Some works, indeed, have escaped total de- 
struction, but yet have had reason to lament the 
fate of orphans exposed to the frauds of iirifaith- 
ftil guardians. How Hale would have bojue 
the mutilations which his " Pleas of the Crown” 
have sulTered from the editor, they who know 
his character will easily conceive. i 

The original copy of Burnet’s history, though | 
vvomlaed to some public * library, has been 
Uivav given; and who then can prove the fidel- 
ity of the publication, when the authenticity of 


it Would be proper to reposite, in some public 
place, thomanusciJpt of Clarendon, which has not 
oecHpod all «c»pii>ion of unfaithful publication. 


Clarendon’s history, though printed with the 
sanction of one of the first universities of the 
world, had not an unexpected manuscript been 
happily discovered, would, with the help of fac* 
tious credulity, have been brought into question 
by the two lowest of all human beings, 
scribbler for a party, and a commissioner of e» 
cise? 

Vanity is often no less mischievous than neg- 
ligence or dishonesty. II** that possesses a val- 
uable manuscript, hopes to raise its esteem by 
concealment, (uid delights in the distiiietion 
which he imagines himself to obtain by keep- 
ing the key of a ti’easure which he neither uses 
nor imparts. kVom him it falls to some other 
owner, less vain but more negligent, who con- 
siders it as useless lumber, and rids himself o 
the incumbrance. 

Yet there are some works which the authors 
must consign unpublished to posterity, however 
uncertain be the event, however hopeless be 
the trust. He that writes the history of 
his own times, if he adheres steadily to truth, 
will write that which his own times will not 
easily endure. He must be content to reposite 
his book till all private passions shall cease, 
and love and hatred give way to curiosity. 

But many leave the labours of half their life 
to their executors and to chance, because they 
will not send them abroad unfinished, and are 
unable to finish them, having prescribed to 
themselves such a degrac of exactness as human 
diligence can scarcely attain. “ Lloyd,” says 
Burnet, <<did not lay out his learning with the 
same diligence as he laid it in.” lie was al- 
ways hesitating and inquiring, raising objections 
and removing them, and waiting fur clearer 
light and fuller discovery. Baker, after many 
yeags passed in biography, left his manuscripts 
to be buried in a library, because that was im- 
perfect which could never be perfected. 

Of these learned men, let those who aspire ro 
the same praise imitate the diligence, and avoid 
the scrupulosity. Let it be always remembered 
that life is short, that knowledge is endless, and 
that many doubts deserve not to be cleared. 
Let those whom nature and study have qual- 
ified to teach mankind, tell us what they have 
learned while they are yet able to tell it, and 
trust their reputation only to themselves. 
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No complaint is more frequently repeated 
among the Icaimed, than that of the waste made 
by time among the labours of antiquity. Oi 
those who once filled the civilized woild with 
their renown, nothing is jiow left but Iheif 
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names, which are left only to raise desires that 
never can be satisfied, and sorrow which never 
can be comforted. 

Had all the writings of the ancients been 
^ithfully delivered down from age to age, had 
the Alexandrian library been siaired, and the 
Palatine repositories remained unimpaired, 
how much might we have known of which we 
are now doomed to be ignorant ! how many 
laborious inquiries, and dark conjectures ; how 
many collations of broken hints, and mutilated 
passages might have been spared! 'We should 
liave known the successions of princea, the re> 
volutions of empire, the actions of the great, 
and opinions of the wise, the laws and constitu- 
tions of every state, and the arts by which 
public grandeur and l)ap])iiiess are acquired and 
preserved ; we should have traced the progress 
of life, seen colonies from distant regions take 
possession of Kuropean deserts, and troops of 
savages settled into communities by the desire 
of keeping what they had acquired ; we should 
have traced the gradations of civility, and trav- 
elled upward to the original of things by the 
light of history, till in remoter times it had 
glimmered in fable, and at last sunk into dark- 
ness. 

If the works of imagination had been less 
diminished, it is likely that all future times 
might have been supplied with Inexhaustible 
amusement by the fictions of antiquity, llie 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides would 
have shown all the stronger passions in all their 
diversities ; and the comedies of Menander 
would have furnished all the maxims of domes- 
tic life. Nothing 'would have been necessary 
to mortal wisdom but to have studied these 
great masters, whose knowledge would have 
guided doubt, and whose authority would l^ve 
silenced cavils. 

Such are the thoughts that rise in every stu- 
dent, yi hen liis (niriosity is eluded, and his searches 
are frusti'ated ; yet it may perhap^he doubted, 
whether our cumidaints are not sometimes in- 
considerate, and whether *we do not imagine 
more evil than we feel. Of the ancients, enough 
remains to excite our emulation and direct our 
endeavours. Many of the works which time 
has left us, we know to have been those that 
were most esteemed, and which antiquity Itself 
considered as models ; so that, having the ori- 
ginals, we may without much regret lose the 
imitations. The obscurity which the want of 
contemporary writers often produces, only 
darkens single passages, and those commonly of 
slight importance. The general tendency of 
every piece may be known : and though that 
diligence deserves praise which leaves nothing 
unexamined, yet its miscarriages are not much 
to be lamented ; for the most useful truths are 
always univeraal, and unconnected with acci- 
dents and customs. 


Such is the general conspiracy of human na« 
tu]‘e against contemporary merit, that, jf we 
had inherited from antiquity enough to afford 
employment for the laborious, and amusement 
for the idle, 1 know not what room would have 
been left for modern genius or modem industry; 
almost every subject would have been pre-occu- 
pied, and every style would have been fixed by 
a precedent from wbiclk few would have ventur- 
ed to depart. Every writer would have had a 
rival, whose superiority was already acknow- 
ledged, and to whose fame his work would, 
even before it was seen, be mai’ked out fur a 
sacrifice. 

We see how little the united experience of 
mankind hath been able to add to the heroic 
characters displayed by Homer, and how few 
incidents the fertile imagination of modern Italy 
has yet produced, which may not be found in 
the Iliad and Odyssey. It is likely, that if all 
the works of the Athenian philosophers had 
been extant, Malbranche and Locke would have 
been coiujemned to be silent readers of the an- 
cient metaphysicians ; and it is apparent, that, 
if the old viriters had all remained, the Idler 
could not have written a disquisition on the 
loss. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Slit, 

Ik the observations which you have made on 
the various opinions and pursuits of mankind, 
you must c»ften, in literary conversations, have 
met with men who consider disoipation as the 
great enemy of the* intellect ; and maintain, 
that, in proportion as the student keeps himself 
within the bounds of a settled jdaii, he 'will 
more certainly advanqgin science. 

This opinion is, perhaps, generally true ; yet 
when we contemplate the inquisitive nature of 
the human mind, and its perpetual impatience 
of all restraint, it may be doubted whether the 
faculties may not be coiilracled by confining the 
attention ; and whether it may not somrtimea 
be proper to risk the certainty of little for the 
chance of much. Acquisitions of knowledge, 
like blazes of genius, are often fortuitous, lliose 
who had proposed to themselves a methodical 
course of reading, light by accident on a new 
book, which seizes their thoughts and kindles 
their curiosity, and opens an ivnexpected pros- 
pect, to which the way which they had pre- 
scribed to themselves would never have con- 
ducted them. 

7'o enforce and illustrate my meaning, I have 
sent you a jimrnal of three days* employment, 
found among the pnpeiii of a late intimate ao. 
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f UHintftnce ; who, as Trill plainly appear, was a 
man of vast designs, and of vast performances, 
though he sometimes designed one thing and 
performed another. 1 allow that the Specta- 
tor’s inimitable productions of this kind may 
well disGoiinige all subsequent jourindists ; but 
as the subject of this is ditlereiit from that of 
any which the Spectator has given us, I leave 
it to you to publish or suppress it. 

Mem. The following three days I propose to 
give up to reading; and intend, after all the 
delays which have obtruded themselves upon 
me, to finish my “ Essay on the Extent of the 
Mental Powers to revise iny ** Treatise on 
Logic;” to begin the E]>ic” which 1 have 
long proje(‘ted; to proceed in my perusal of the 
“ Scriptures with Grotius’s Comment and at 
my leisure to regale myself with the works of 
classics ancient and modern, and to finish my 
** Ode to Astronomy.” 

Monday. I)e>sigiied to rise at six, hut, by my 
servant’s laziness,, my fire was not lighted be- 
fore eight, when J dropped into a sJu^iber that 
lasted till nine, at which time I arose, and after 
breakfast at ten sat down to study, proposing to 
begin upon my Essay: but, finding occasion to 
consult a passage in Plato, was absorbed in the 
I^erusol of the Republic till twelve. I had ne- 
glected to forbid company, and now enters Tom 
Careless, who after half an hour's chat, insisted 
upon my going with him to enjoy an absurd 
character, tliat he had appointed, by an adver- 
tisement, to meet him at a particular coffee- 
house. After we had for some time entertained 
ourselves with him, we sallied out, designing 
eu-’h U* repair to his home; but, as it fell out, 
coming up in tlte street to a truui whose stce.1 by 
his side decliired him a butcher, we overheard 
him opening • an address tp a gen tiNdish sort of 
young lady, whom lie walked with : “ Miss, 

though your father is master of a coal-lighter, 
and you will be a great fortune, ’tis true ; yet 
1 wish I may be cut into ajuagters, if it is not 
only love, and not lucre of gain, that is my mo- 
tive for offering terms of marritige.” As this 
lover proceeded in his speech, he misled us the 
length of three streets, in adniiratiou at the un- 
limited power of the tender passion that could 
soften even the heart of a butcher. We then 
adjourned to a tavern, and from thence to one 
of the public gardens, where I was regaled with 
a most amusing variety of men possessing great 
talents, so discoloured by affectation, that they 
only made them eminently ridiculous ; shallow 
things, who, by coiitinua] cyssipation, had an- 
n;hiUti4 the few ideas nature had given them, 
anii yet were celebrated for wonderful pretty 
gentlemen ; young ladies extolled for their wit, 
because they were handsome; illiterate empty 
Women, as w»*lj m men, in high life, admired 
wr their knowiedge, from their being resolutely 
. positive; and women of real understanding «d 


far from pleasing the polite million, that they 
frightened them away, and were left solitary. 
When we quitted this entertaining scene, Tom 
pressed me irresistibly to sup with him. X 
reached home at twelve, and then reflected, that 
though indeed 1 had, by remarking various 
characters, improved my insight into human 
nature, yet still 1 neglected the studies proposed, 
and accordingly took up iny Treatise on l^ogic, 
to give it the intruded revisal, but found my 
spirits too much agitated, and could not forbear 
a few satirical lines, under the title of “ The 
Evening’s Walk.” 

Tuesday. At breakfast, seeing my “ Ode to 
Astronomy” lying on my desk, 1 was struck 
with a train of ideas, that I thought might ron- 
trihute to its improvement. 1 immediately 
rang my bell to forbid all visitants, when my 
servant opened the door, with “ Sir, Mr. Jeffrey 
Gape.” My cup dropped out (ff one hand, and 
my poem out of the other. 1 could si'urcely ask 
him to sit ; lie told me he was going to walk, 
but as there was a likelihood of rain, lie would 
sit with me; he said, he intended at first to 
have called at Mr. Vacant’s, but as he Itud nut 
seen me a greet while, he did not mind coming 
out of his way to wait on me ; I made liiin a 
bow, but thanks for the favour stuck in my 
throat. 1 asked him if he had been to the 
coffee house ; he replied, two hours. 

Under the oppression of this dull interrup- 
tion, 1 sat looking wishfully at the chx k ; for 
which, to increase my satisfaetion, 1 had chosen 
the inscription, “ Art is long, and life is short 
exchanging questions and answers at lung in- 
tervals, and not without some hints that the 
weather glass promised fair weather. At halt 
an hour after three he told me lie would tres- 
1 ) 0 ^ on me for a dinner, and desired me to send 
to his house for a bundle of papers, about in- 
closing a common upon his estate, wliich he 
would read to me in the evening. 1 declared 
myself busyj and Mr. Gape went away. 

Having dined, to compose my chagrin, 1 took 
my Virgil, and several other classics, but could 
not calm niy Inind, or proceed in my scheme. 
At about five 1 laid my hand on a llible that lay 
on my table, at first with coldness and insen- 
sibility; but was imperceptibly engaged in a 
close attention to its sublime morality, and felt 
my heart expanded by warn philanthropy, and 
exalted to dignity of sentiment. 1 then cen- 
sured my too gi*eat solicitude, and my disgust 
conceived at my acquaintance, who had been so 
far from designing to offend, tliat he only meant 
to show kindness and respect. In this strain of 
mind I wrote “ An Essay on Benevolence,” and 

An Elegy on Sublunary Disappointments.” 
When 1 had finished these at eleven, J supped, 
and recollected how little 1 had adh'^red to my 
plan, ond almost questioned the possibility of 
pursuing any settled and uniform design; h'>W' 
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I was not so far persuaded of tbe tratb of 
tliese auggestionsy but that I resolved to try once I 
more at my scheme. As X observed the moon 
shilling through my window, from a calm and 
bright sky, spangled with innumerable stars, 1 
indulged a pleasing meditation on tfae splendid 
scene, and tioished iny “ Ode to Astronomy.’* ’ 

Wednesday. Hose at seven, and employed I 
three hours in perusal of the “ Scriptures with 
Grotius’s Comment and after breakfast fell 
into meditation concerning my projected Einc ; 
and being in some doubt as to the^ particular 
lives of some heroes, whom I proposed to cele- 
brate, I consulted Baylo and Moreri, and was | 
engaged two hours in examining vai'ioas lives 
and characters, but then resolved to go to my 
emidoyinent* When 1 was seated at my desk, 
and began to feel tlio glowing succcssioii of 
poetical ideas, my servant brought me a letter 
from a lawyer requiring my instant attendance I 
at Cray’s Inn for half an hour. X went full of 1 
vexation, and was involved in business till eight ! 
at night ; and then, being too much fatigued to ' 
study, supped, and went to bed. | 

Here my friend’s journal concludes, which ’ 
perhaps is pretty much a picture of the manner 
in which many prosecute their studies. 1 there- 
fore resolved to send it you, imagining, that, if 
you think it worthy of appearing In your paper, 
some of your readers may receive entertainment 
by recognizing a resemblance between my friend’s 
conduct and their own. It must he left to the 
Xdler acctiiTitely to ascertain tlie proper methods 
ot advancing in literature ; but this one position, 
deducible from what has been said above, may, 

1 think, be reasonably asserted, that he who 
finds himself strongly attracted to any {Mirticu- 
lar study, though it may happen to he out oMiis 
proposed scheme, if it is not trifling or vicious, 
had better continue his application to it, since 
it is likely that be will with muq)i moi'e ease 
and expedition, attain that which a warm liicli- 
nation stimulates him to jiursue, than that at 
which a prescribed law compels him to toil. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 
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Amoko the studies which have exercised the in- 
genious and the learned for more than three cen- 
turies, none has been more diligently or nupre 
successfully cultivated than the art of transla- 
tion ; by which the impediments which bar the 
way to science are, in some measure, removed, 
and the multiplicity of languages becomes less 
hicommodioas. , 

Of every other kind of writing the ancients : 
save left ns modris which all succeeding ages | 


have laboured to imitate; but translatlolt may 
I justly be claimed by the modM^ as their Own. 
In tlie di'st ages of the world instr action was 
commonly oral, and learning traditional, and 
what was not written, cotild not be translated. 
When alphabetical writing made the conveyance 
of Opinions and the transmission of events more 
easy and cei'tain, literature did not flourish iu 
more than one country at once, for distant na- 
tions had little commerce with each other ; and 
those few whom curiosity sent abroad lii quest 
of improvement, delivered their acquisitions in 
their own manner, desirous perhaps to he con- 
sidered as the inventors of that which they had 
learned from others. 

The Greeks for a time travelled into Egypt, 
but they translated no books from the Egyptian 
language ; and when the Macedonians had over- 
thrown the empire of I’ersia, the countries that 
became subject to Grecian dominion studied only 
the Grecian literature. The books of tlie con- 
quered nations, if they hadT any among them, 
sunk iiito oblivion; Greece considered herself 
os the mistress, if not as the parent of arts; her 
language contained all that was supposed to be 
known, and, except the sacred writings of the 
Old 'lestameiit, 1 Imow not that the library of 
Alexandria adopted any thing from a foreign, 
toiiguew 

The Homans confessed themselves the scho- 
lars of the Greeks, and do not appear to have ex- 
pected what has since happened, that the igno- 
rance of succeediDg ages would prefer them to 
their teachers. Every man, who in Rome as- 
pired to the praise of literature, thought it ne- 
cessary to learn Greek, and liad no need of ver- 
sions when they could study the originals. 
Translation, however, was not wholly neglec- 
ted. Dramatic poems could be understood by 
the people in ho language but their own, and the 
Homans were sometimes entertained with the 
tragedies of Euripides cmd the comedias of Men- 
ander. Other wof ks were sometimes attempted ; 
in an old scholiast there is mention of a Latin 
Iliad ; and we have not wholly lost Tally’s ver- 
sion of the poem of Aratus ; but it docs not ap- 
pear that any mati grew eminent by interpret- 
ing another, and perhaps it was more frequent 
to translate for exercise or amusement, than for 
fame. 

The Arabs were the first nation who Ibh ;fh« 
ardour of translation : when they had subdued! 
the eastern provinces of the Greek emptt% they 
found their captives wiser than themselves, ^mdl 
made haste to relieve their wants hy Imparity 
knowledge. They discorded that .many might 
grow wise by the labour of a few, 
provements might be made with 
they had the knowledge of fbi-mer a|;eB 
own language. They therefore 

their ehief authors' into Arahhi* ^ 
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^itapted tlie pMts U not known ; their literary 
zeal wa« Tehement^ but it whs shiwt, and proh- 
abl/ ek|iSred beibre they had time to add the a^ 
4 ^ dt^ance to those of jiecdieity. 

Tii0 dudy'^of ancierit Hteiratm waa Inter- 
rupted in Earbpef by the trriiption the nordt^ 
era natlona> who eubverted the Bomon empire^ 
nnd eroded new kingdchna with new hti^uages. 
lifis not atrangft^ that duioh confusion should 
suspend literary Mtentlon ; those who lost, and 
those, who gained domiidon^ had imme&ta dif- 
flcuities to .encounter, and immediate miaeHeg 
to redress, and had little leisure, amidst the 
violence of War, the trephlatioh of ftight, the 
distresses of forced migration, or the tumults of 
unsettled coa^oelt, to inquire after speculative 
truth, to enjoy ihe amueement'of imaginary 
adventures, to khow the history of former ages, 
or study the events of any other lives. But no 
sooner had this .^aos of dominion sunk into 
order, than learning began again to douridi in 
the calm of peach: When life and possessions 
were secure, convenience and enjoynftnt were 
soon sought, learning Was found the highest 
gratification of the mind, and translation bedune 
one of ihe means by which it wos imparted. 

At lost, by a concurreuoe of many causes, the 
European world was roused from its lethargy ; 
those arts which had been long obscurely studied 
in the' gloom of monasteries became the general 
favourites of mankind ; every nation vied with 
its neighbour for the prize of learning | tlie epi- 
demical emulation spread from south to north, 
and curiosity and translation found their way to 
Britain. 


No. 6^ J SAtvaoAT, Aug. 11, 1769. 


Hs that reviews the progress of English litera- 
ture, will find that traadatlon was very eaidy 
cultivated among tis, bhi^ t^t some principles 
either wholly en'oneous oT Ibo far extended, 
hindered our success fomn bemg always equal 
to our diligence. 

Chaucer, who is generally ^msidfSTed as the 
father of our poetry, has lefo n verdoapf Bottius, 
on the Comforts, of JE^ilosophy, the book 
£^ms to have been the favourite of the middle 


ages, which had.bs^ teitalikted into Saionhy 
King Alfred, and :ifliistmted . with a copious 
Comment gioribed to A^hlnto. It may be isup- 
po^ that Chguw wbhld apply ntore thi^ 
common attention .to ah'; author of so much 
celebrity, yet he has attenopj^ nothing higher 
than a version strictly liter^, and hhi de- 
graded the poetical parts to piw, that the coh- 
^raiiki of vbTsification might not Obstruct his 
fidelity. 

taught us typography about the year 
; 'f#4. I'he first book printed in English was a 
both tiMj translator 


and printer of the Destruction of Troye, a book 
Which, in that infancy of learning, was com 
aidered as the best account of the fabulous ageq 
and which; though now driven out of notice by 
authors of no greater use or value, still con- 
tindfid to be read in Caxton's English to the 
beginning of the present century. 

'Canton proceeded as he began, and except the 
po^ns of Gower and Chaucer, printed nothing 
but ^nslatiotis from the French, in which 
origi^ is so sGrpphloudy foUowed, that 
they afibi^slitifle Ifefii^dge of our own lan- 
guage ; ^ tbe 

phrase Is forelgnlW^^'M:^?^^'^'"^ 

As learning ' ‘■VicW works were 

diopted into our language, bltfc 1 think with 
litBe improvement of th0'4al!l elf isnto 
though foreign nations and*^ 
offered lis models of a bettee^lhbmi’f in the 
age of Elizabeth we bcgaii tb'tod that greater 
liberty was necessa^ to elegfince, and that 
elegance was necessary to g^eral reception ; 
some essays were then made upon the Italian 
poets, which 'deserve the praise and gratitude of 
posterity. ^ 

But the old practice was not suddenly for- 
saken; Holland filled the nation with literal 
tFanslation ; and what is yet more strange, the 
same exactness was obstinately practised in the 
versions of the poets. This absurd labour of 
construing Into rhyme was countenanced by 
Jonson in his version of Horace ; and whether 
it be that more men have leaining than genius, 
or that the endeavours of that time were more 
directeJ towards knowledge than delight, the 
accuracy of Jonson found more Imitators than 
the elegance of Fairfax ; and May, Sandys, and 
Holiday, confined themselves to the toil of 
reifilering line for line, hot indeed with equal 
fidlclty, for May and Sandys were poets, and 
Holiday only a scholar, and a critic. 

Feltham appears to consider it as the establish- 
ed law of poetical translation, that the lines 
sbottlil be neither more nor fewer than those of 
the ordinal; and so long had ^is prejudice 
prevailed, that Denham praises F|li»iihaw’s ver- 
sion of Guarlni as the example ** new and 
nol^e way,” Of the first attempt to break the 
boundaries of custom, and assert the natural 
freedom of the Muse. 

In the general emulation of wit and genius 
w;hlch the festivity of the Restoration produced, 
the poets shook off "their constraint, and con- 
sidered translation as no longer confined to ser- 
vile closeness. But reformation is seldom the 
work of pure virtue, or unassisted reason. 
Translation was Improved more by accident 
than conviction. The writers of the foregoing 
age had at least learning equal to their genius ; 
and being often more able to explain the senti- 
ments or illustrate the allusions of the ancients, 
tban to exhibit their grnes and transfose tbeir 
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spirit, were perhaps williogr sometimes to con- plasaiions ; and many subjects of general use 
ceal their want of poetry by profi^on of litera- may be treated in a cUfoent manner, as the 
tiire, and therefore translated uterally, that book js intended for the learned or the ignorant 
thdr fidelity might shelter their insipidity or Diffusion and explication are necess^vtp, ths. 
harshness. The wits of Ciiarles's time had eel- instruction of those who, being nsftber aids, nor! 
dom moTO than slight and superficial views; aocostomed m tldnk for iheinselves, can learn 
and their care was, to hide their want of learn- ordy what Is expressly ta|U[|pht; Itut they who 
ing behind the colours of a gay Imagination : can form parallels, discover consequences, afud 
they therefore translated idways with freedom, multiply teonclusione, are best pleased with 
sometimes with licentiousness, and perhaps ex- involution of argument and ooinpn^on of 
pected that their i*eaders should accept spright- thought ; they desire only to receive seeds 
llness for knowledge, and consider ignorance of knowledge which they may branch out by 
and mistake as the impatient and negligence of their , own power, to have the way to truth 
a mind too rapid to 8t(q» at dlipcttlties, and too pointed out^ which they can then follow with- 
elevated to descend to minuteness. out a guide. 

Thus was translation made more easy to the ^ The Guardian directs one of his xmpils ** to 
writer, and more ddightful to the reader ; and think with tbe wise, but speak with the vul- 
mere is no wonder if ease and pleasure have fiur.’* This is a precept specious enough, but 
found their advocates. I'he paraphrastic liber- not always practicable. Difference of thoughts 
ties have been almost universally. admitted; mid will produce difference of language. He that 
Sherbourn, whose learning was eminent, and thinks with more extent than another will 
who had no need of any dkeuse to pass slightly want words of larger meaning ; he that thinks 
over obscurities, is the only writer who in later with mage subtiity will seek for terms of more 
times has attempted to justify pr revive the an- nice discrimination ; and where is the wonder, 
cient severity. since words ure but the images of things, that 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be observed, he who never knew the original should npt 
Dryden saw very early that closeness best pro- know the copies ? 

served an author’s sense, and that freedom best Yet vanity inclines us to find faiihn any 
exhibited his spirit ; he therefore will deserve where rather than in ourselves. He that roads 
the highest praise, who can give a representa- and grows no wiser, seldom suspects his f»wn 
tion at once faithful and pleasing, who can con- deficiency ; but complains of hard words and 
vey the same thoughts with the same graces, obscure sentences, and asks why books are writ- 
and who, when ho trandates, changes no thin|r >1 4en which cannot be understood? 
but the language. ^ Among the hard words which are no longer 

to be used, it has been long the custom to num- 
ber terms of art, •* Every man,*' says Swift, 
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Few faults of style, whether real nr imaginary, 
excite the malignity of a more numerous dam 
of readers than the use of hard words. 

If an author be supposed to involve his thoughts 
in voluntary obscurity, and to oisitract, by un- 
necessary difficidties, a mind eager in pursuit 
of truth ; if he writes not to mike others learn- 
ed, but to boast the learning which he possesses 
himself, and wishes tp be admired rather than 
understood, he counteracts the first, end of 
writing, and justly suffers the utmost severity 
of censure, or the more afflictive wverity of 
neglect. 

But words are only hard to those who do not 
understand them t and the critic ought always 
to inquire, whether he is incommoded by the 
fault of the writer, or by his own. 

Every author does not wi-ite for every reader; 
many questions are such as the illiterate part of 
mankind nan have neither interest nor pleasure 
in discussing, and which therefore it would be a 
useless endeavour to lew! with common minds, 
by tiresome circumlocutions or laborious ex- 


" is more able to explain the subject of an art 
than its professors ; a farmer will tell you, in 
two words, that he has broken his leg ; but a 
surgeon, after a long discourse, shall leave you 
as ignorant as you were before." This could 
only have been said by such an exact observer of 
life, ill gratificatiqn ofenaliguity, or in ostentation 
of acuteness. E\cry hour produces instances 
of the necessity of terms of art. Mankind 
cpuld never conspire in uniform affectation ; it 
is not but by necessity that every science aUd 
every trade has its peculiar language. They 
that content themselves with general ideas mny 
rest in general terms ; but those, whose studies . 
or employments force them upon closer inspect 
tion, must have names for particular parts, and 
words by which tliey may express various 
modes of combination, such aa none hut them- 
selves have occasion to consider. 

Artists are indeed sometimes ready to suppose 
that none can he strangers to words to wliich 
themselves are familiar, talk to an incident^ in- 
quirer as they talk to one another, and makpyhe^ir’: 
knowledge ridiculous by injudimohs 
An art cannot be taught but by its proper htfiiUb 
but it is not always necessary to teach the art* 
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.1 the yul^ai* exftm thoughts 
l« fhr from true; and what pers|di^ty eau ha 
ihundamoDg them {trooeeds not the easi- 
ng of their jlanguage, hut the jih^loWnesa of 
their tbouglr^. He that ae^s a building as a com* 
mon spectator, . contents b^mself with, relating 
: ^ftt it Is great or little, mean or splendH, lofty 
hr low ; all .these words are intdligibla and coin* 
mori, but they convey no distinct or limited 
Ideas ; if he attempts, without the terms of ar- 
chitecture, to delineate the parts, or enumerate 
the ornaments, his nari'ation at once becomes 
unintelligible. The terms, indeed, generally 
displease, because they are understood by few ; 
but they are little understood only because few 
that look upon an edifice, examine its parts, cfr 
analyse its coluinns into their members. 

The state of every other art is the same ; as it 
is cursorily surveyed or accurately exanixned, 
different foima of expression become proper. In 
morality it is one thing to discuss the niceties of 
the casuist, and another to direct the practice of 
common life. In agriculture, he thatcinstructs 
the farmer to plough and sow, may convey h|a 
notions without i,ke words which he would find 
necessary in ^plaining to philosophers the pro- 
cess of vegetation ; and if he, who has nothing 
to do but to be honest by the shortest way, will 
perplex his mind with subtile speculation 
if he, whose task is to reap and thresh, will not 
be content^ without examining the evolution of 
the seed, and circulutiCti of the sap, the writers 
whom either shall consult are very little to bU: 
blamed, though it should sometimes happen 
they are read in vain. 
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Dick Snirixa was bom in CIleapside, and hav- 
ing passed reputably through all the classes of 
St. Paul’s school, has been for some years a 
student in the Temple. lie is of opinion, that 
intense applicatino dulls, thefj^alties, and thinks 
it necessar)' to temper the severity of the law by 
books that engage the mind, btU do not fatigue 
it. He has therefore made u copious collection 
of plays, poems, and romaneeSf to which he has 
recourse when he fancies himself tired with 
statutes and reports ; and he seldom inquires 
very niceJy whether he is weary or idls* 

Dick received from his favourite authors 
very stioUg impressions of a country life ; and 
though fala furthest excursions have bm to 
Greenwich on one side, and Chelsea, on the 
othw, he has talked for several years With great 
Ijfomp of language and elevmion of - sentiments, 
.^>ul a state too high for contempt and ioo low 
for envy, e^ut homely ^uiet, and blameless 


simplicity, pastoral delights, and rural inno- 
(tence. 

His friends who had estates in the country, 
often invited lUm. to pass, the summer among 
them, but something or other liad always hin- 
dered him ; and he considered that to reside in 
the house of another man was to incur a kind of 
dependence Inconsistent with that laxity of life 
^hirh be had imagined as the chief good. 

This summer he resolved to be happy, and 
procured a lodging to be taken for him at a soli- 
j tary house, situated about thirty miles from 
I liondon, on the banks of a small river, with 
com fields before it, and a hill on each side co- 
vered with wood* He concealed the place of 
his retirement, that none might violate his ob- 
scurity, and promised himself many a hap^ 
day when he slmuld hide himself among the 
trees, and contemplate the tumults and vexa- 
tions of the town* 

He step{»ed into the post-chaise with his heart 
beating and his eyct sparkling, was conveyed 
through many varieties of delightful prospects, 
saw hills and meadows, corn fields and posture, 
succeed each other, and for four hours charged 
none of his poets with fiction or exaggeration. 
He was now within six miles of happiness, 
when, having, never felt so much agitation before, 
he began to wish his journey at an end, and the 
last hour was passed in changing his posture, 
and quarrelling tvith his driver. 

. Au hour may be tedious, but cannot be long. 

at length alighted M|^pew dwelling, and 
was received as be ke looked round 

upon the hills and rivulets, but his joints were 
stiff and his muscles soret, and his first request 
was to see his bed-chamber. 

He rested well, and ascribed the soundness of 
hlaaleep to the stillness of the country. He ex- 
pected from that time nothing but nights of 
quiet and days of rapture, and, as soon as he liad 
risen, Wrotf^an account of his new state to oiis 
I of |)is friends in the Temple. 

“ Dear Frank, 

1 never pitied thee before. 1 am now as I 
could wish every man of wisdom and virtue to 
^ bs, ill the regions of calm content and placid 
; meditation ; with all the beauties of nature so- 
! liciting my notice, and all the diversities of plea- 
sure comting my acceptance ; the birds are 
ciihpiog in the hedges, and the flowers bloom- 
ing in the mead ; tiie breeze is whistling in the 
wood, and the sun dancing on the water. I can 
now say with truth, that a man, capable of en- 
joying the purity of happiness, is never more 
busy than in his hours of leisure, nor ever less 
; solitary than in a place of solitude. 

“ i am, dear Frank* &c.” 

When he had sent away bis letter, lie walked 
into the wood, with some inconvenience, from 
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Cbe furzo thnt pricked his legs," and the hrfwg 
that scratched h!s face. Ho at last sat dotvn 
under a tree, dnd beard with groat delight a 
thovTcr, hy which he was not wot, rattling 
among the branches : this, said he, is the true 
Image of obscurity; we hear of troubles and 
commotions, but never feel them* 

Ills amusement did not overpower the calls 
of nature, and he therefore went hack to order 
his dinner. He knew that the country pro- 
du cc'f whatever is eaten or driinii:, and imagin* 
ing that he was now at the source of luxury, 
resolved to indulge hidvself with dainties which 
he supposed might be pi*«tMired at a price next 
to nothing, if any price at all was expected ; and 
intended to amaze the rustics with his generosity, 
by paying more tlian they would ask. Of twenty 
dishes which he named, he was amazed to dnd 
that scarcely one was to he had; and heard, 
with astonishment and indignation, that all the 
fruits of the earth were sold at a higher price 
than in the streets of Jiondon. 

His meal was short and sullen ; and he re- 
tired again to his tree, to Inquire how dearness 
could be consisteut with abundance, or how 
fraud should be practised by simplicity. He 
was not satisfied with his own speculations, 
and, returning home early in the evening, went 
a while from window to window, and found 
that he wanted something to do. 

He inquired for a newspaper, and was told 
that farmers never minded news, but that they 
could send for it from the ale>housc. A messen- 
ger was despatched, who ran away at full speed, 
hut loitered an hour behind the hedges, and at 
last roming back with his feet purpivsely be- 
inircd, instead of expressing the gratitude which 
JMr. Shifter expected for the bounty of a shil- 
ling, said that the night was wet, and the fray 
dirt}', and he hoped that his Worship would not 
think it much to give him half-a-cTown. 

Dick now went to bed with some abatement 
of his expectations; hut sleep, 1 know not how, 
revives our hopes, and lekindles our desires. 
He rose early In the morning, surveyed the 
larids(;ape, and was pleased. He walked out, 
and passed from field to field, without observing 
any beaten path, and wondered that he had not 
seen the shepherdesses dancing, norfleard the 
swains piping to their flocks. 

At last be saw some reapers and harvest- 
women at dinner. Here, said he, are ihe true 
Arcadians, and advanced courteously towards 
them, as afraid of confusing them by the dignity 
of his presence. They acknowledged hts super- 
iority by no other token tlian that of asking him 
for something to drink. He imagined' that he 
had now purchased the privilege of discourse, 
and began to descend to familiar questions, en- 
deavouring to accommodate his discourse to the 
groNsnesi of rustic undmtandings. The clowns 
soon found that he did not know wheat from 
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j rye, and began to despise him ; one of the boy^ - 
by pretending to show him a bird's nest, de^ 
coyed him into a dftcb ; and one of tho wenebei 
sold him a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great pleas%n ; 
but he hoped to find other rustics less coarse of 
manners, and less mischievous of disposition 
Nekt morning he was accosted by an attorney, 
who told him, that, unh^ he made farmer 
D()t>son satisfaction for trampling his grass, he 
had orders to indict him. Shifter was ofifended, 
but not terrified ; and, telling the attorney that 
he was himself a lawyer, talked so volubly of 
pettifoggers and barrators, that he drove him 
away. ^ 

Finding his walks thus inten'upted, he was 
inclined to ride, and being pleased with the ap- 
pearance of a horse that was grazing in aiietgli- 
bonring meadow, inquired the owner, who 
wairanted him sound, and would not sell him, 
but thcTt he was too fine for a plain man. Dick 
paid down the price, and, rihing out to enjoy 
the eveiftng, fell with Ins new horse into a 
ditch; they got out with difliculty, and as he 
was going to mount again, a countryman 
looked at the horse, and peracived him to be 
bliiMl. Dick went to the seller, and demanded 
back his money ; hut was told that a man who 
rented his gi'ound must do the best for himself, 
that his landlord had bfs rent though the year 
was barren, and that, whether horses had eyes 
or no, he should sell them to the highest 
bidder. 

Shifter now began to be tired wUh rustic 
simplicity, and on the fifth day took possession 
again of his chambers, and bade farewell to the 
regions of calm content and placid meditation. 
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Mek complain of nothing more frequently thah 
of deficient memory; and, indeed, every one 
finds that many of the ideas which ho desired 
to retain have slipped irretrievably away; that 
the acquisitions of the mind ore sometimes 
equally fugitive with the gifts of fortune ; and 
that a short intermission of attention more cer- 
tainly lessens knowledge than impairs an 
estate. 

To assist this weakness of our nature, man^ 
methods have been proposed, all of which 
may be justly suspected of being ineffectual; 
for no art of memory, however its effects have 
been boasted or admired^ has been eVer adopted 
into general use, nor have those who possessed 
it appeared to txcel others in readiness of recol- 
lection or multiplicity of attainuteots. 

There is another art of which all liave frU 
the want, though lliemistodee only epofesaed 
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it. We sutler equa} ^in from the pettinAoious 
sdlievion of univelcome irnageo^ as from the 
ovimescenoe of those which are plsai^tiog and 
nsefnl ; and It may he doubted whether we 
ehoiUd he more, benefited by the art of memory 
or the art of foiyetfhlnets. 

Forgv^fuluess ie necessary ^ retnenibrdQce. 
Ideas are retained hy renoratii^ of that impres- 
sion which time is always wearing away, and 
which new Imitgcs are striving to Obliterate* 
If useless thoughts could be eacpell^ from the 
mind, all the valuable parts of ^r, knowledgo 
would more firequently recur, and every recur- 
eiiee would reinstate them in their former place. 

It is, imposdhle to consider, without some 
regret, how mheh might have been learned, or 
how much might have been Invented fay a ra- 
tional and vigorous application of time, useless- 
ly or painihlly passed in the revocation of events 
which have lelK: neither good nor evil behind 
them, in grief for misfortunes either repaired 
or irreparable, in Resentment of injuries known 
only to ourselves, of which death has^ut the | 
authors beyond our power. 

Philosophy has accumulated precept upon 
precept, to warn us against the anticipation of 
future calamities. All useless misery is certain- 
ly folly, and he that feels evils before they come 
may he deservedly censured $ yet surely to dread 
the future is more reasonable than to lament the 
past. The business of life is to go forwards : 
he who sees evil in prospect meets it in his way ; 
blithe who catches it by retrospection turns 
bach to find it. That which is feared may 
sometimes be avoided, but that which is re- 
gretted to-day, may be regretted again to-mor- 
row. 

Regret is indeed useful and virtuous, and 
not only allowable but necessary, when it tends 
to the amendment of life, or to admonition of er- 
ror which we maybe again in danger of commit- 
ting. But a very smalf part^of the moments 
spent In meditation on the past, produce any 
reasonable caution or salutary sorrow. Most 
of the mortifications that we have aufiered, arose 
from the concurrence of local and temporary 
circumstances, which can never meet again ; 
and most of our disappidntmcnts have succeeded 
those expectations, which life allows not to be 
formed a second time. 

It would add much to human happiness, if an 
art could be tanght of forgetting all of which the 
remembrance Is at once useless and afilictive, if 
that pain which never can end In pleasure could 
be driven totally away, that the mind might 
perform its functions without incumbrance, and 
the past might no longer encroach upon the 
present. 

l^ittle can be done well to which the whole 
Is applied;, the business of every day 
"the lo which ii is assigned; and 
gWi will have no Iti.^nre to regret yesterday's vex- 


I ations who resolves not to hax'e a new snbjeel 
of regret to-morrow. 

But to forget or to remember at pleasure, are 
equally beyond the power of man. Yet as 
memory may be asisted by method, and the 
decays of knowledge repaired by stated times of 
recollection, so the power of forgetting is capa- 
ble of improvement Reason will, by a resoliito 
contest, prevail over imagination, and the power 
mdy be obtained of trimsferring the attention as 
Judgment shall direct 

llie incursions of troublesome thoughts are 
often violent and impdftunate ; and it is not 
easy to a mind accustomed to their inroads to 
expel them immediately by putting better im- 
ages into motion ; but this enemy of quiet is 
above all others weakened by every defeat ; the 
reflection which has been once overpowered and 
ejected, seldom returns with any formidable 
vehemence. 

Employment is the great instrument Of intel- 
lectual dominion. The mind cannot retire from 
I its enemy into total vacancy, or turn aside from 
one object but by passing to another. The 
gloomy and the resentful are always found 
among those who have nothing to do, or who 
do nothing. We must be busy about good or evU, 
and he to whom the present offers nothing 
will often be looking backward oh the past. 


No. 78.] Saturdav, Sept. 8, 1759. 


That every man would be rich if a wish could 
obtain riches* is a position which I believe few 
wi^ contest, at least in a nation like ours, in 
which commerce has kindled a universal emu- 
lation of wealth, and in which money receives 
all the honours which are the proper right of 
knowledge slid of virtue. 

Yet though we are all labouring for gold, as 
for the chief good, aifil, by the natural effort of 
unwearied diligence, have found many expedi- 
tious methods of obtaining it, we have not been 
able to improve the ait of using it, or to make it 
produce ||ore happiness than it afforded in for- 
mer times, when every dcclaimer expatiated on 
its mischiefs, and every philosopher taught his 
followers to despise it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old to exor- 
bitant wealth are now at an end. The rich are 
neither way-laid by robbers nor watched by in- 
formers; there is nothing to be dreaded from 
proscriptions, ^or seizures. The necessity of 
oncealing treasure has long ceased ; no man 
now needs counterfeit mediocrity, and condemn 
b<s plate and Jewels to caverns and darkness, or 
feast his mind with the consciousness of cloud- 
ed s]»lendour, of finery which is useless till It la 
shown, and which he dares not show. 
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In our time the poor are strmigly tempted to 
assume the appearance of • wealth> hut . Uie 
wealthy very rarely desire to he thought poor; 
for we are all at full liberty to display riches by 
every mode of ostentation. We fill our houses 
with useless omamentS) only to show that w« 
can buy them ; ^ we cover our coaches with gold, 
and employ artists in the discovery of new fash*» 
ions of expense ; and yet it cannot be found that 
riches produce happiness. 

Of riches^ as of every thing dse^ the hope la 
more than the enjoyment; while we consider 
them as the means toirebe used, at some future 
time, for the attainment of felicity, we press on 
our pursuit ardently and vigorously, and that 
ardour secures us fx*om weariness of ourselves ; 
but no sooner do we sit down to enjoy our ac- 
quisitiunSf than we 4nd them insufficient to 
fill up the vacuities of life. « 

One cause which is not always observed of the 
insufficiency of riches is, that they vrry seldom 
make their oWner rich. To be is to have 
more than is desired, and more than is wanted ; 
to have something which may be spent without 
rdiictance, and scattered without care, with 
which the sadden demands of desire may be 
gratified, the casual freaks of fancy indulged, oi 
the unexpected opportunities of benevolence im- 
proved. 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by her own 
fault. There is another poverty to which the 
rich are cxjHMed with less guilt by the officious- 
ness of othera. Every man, eminent for exu- 
berance of fortune, is surrounded from morning 
to evening, and Irom evening to midnight, by 
flatterers, whose art of adulation consists in ex- 
citing artificial wants, and in forming new 
schemes of profusion. 

Tom Tranquil, when he came to age, ffiUnd 
liimself in possession of a foi*tanc of which the 
twentieth piurt might, perhaps, have made him 
rich. His temper is easy, and ^is affections 
soft; he receives every man with kindness, and 
boars him with credulity. His friends took 
care to settle him by giving him a wifei, w^pm, 
having no particular inclination," he rather ac- 
cepted than chose, because he was told that she 
was proper for him. 

He was now to live with dignity j(l|ljportion«- 
atc to his fortune. What his fortune requirts 
or admits Tom does not know, for he has little 
skill in compute lion, and none of his fifiends 
think it their interest to improve It. If he was 
suffered to live by his own choice, he would 
leave every thing as he finds it, and pass through 
the world distinguished only by inoffenpiye g^- 
tldhess. But the ministers of luxury have 
marked him out as one at whose expense they 
may exercise their arts. A companion, who had 
just learned the names of the Italian masters, 
runs from sale to sale, and buys pictures, for 
which Mr. Tranquil pays, witl^ut Inquiring 


where they shall be hung. Anether fiUs his 
garden with statues, which Tranquil wishes 
away, but dares not remove* One of his friends 
is learning airohitecture, by hailding him a house, 
which be passed by and enquired to whom it 
beloM^d; another has been for t^tee years dig« 
f lug canals, and raising mounts ; cutting trees 
down In one place, and planting them in aii- 
otliei^, on which Tranquil looks '^ith a serene 
indhtoenee, without asking what will be the 
cost. Anodicr projector tells him that a waters 
work, like that of Versailles, will complete the 
beauties of his scat, and lays his draughts before 
him; Tranquil turns his eyes upon them, and 
the artist begins bis expWiatious ; Tranquil 
raises no objections, but orders him to begin the 
work, that he may escape from talk which he 
does not understand. 

Thus a thousand hands ore busy at his ex • 
pense without adding to his pleasures, lie pays 
and receives visits, and has loitered in public or 
in solitude, talking in summer of the town, and 
in winter of the country, without knowing that 
his fortune is impaired, till his steward told him 
this morning that he could pay the workmen no 
longer but by mortgaging a manor. 


No. 74.] Satuhdat, Seft. Ifi, 1759. 


Ik the mythological pedigree of learning, me- 
mory is made the mother of the muses, by which 
the masters of andont wisdom, perhaps, meant 
to show the necessity of storing the mind copi- 
ously with true notions, before the Imagination 
shoiild be suffered to form fictions or collect em- 
bellishments; for the works of an ignorant poet 
can afford nothing higher than pleasing sound, 
and fiction is of no other use than to display the 
treasures of memory. » 

The necessity 5f memory to the acquisition of 
knowledge is inevitably felt and universally al- 
lowed, so that scarcely any other of the mental 
ihculti^ are commonly considered as necessary 
to a student : he that admires the proficiency of 
another, always attributes it to the happiness of 
dlls memory ; and he that laments his owp de- 
fects, concludes with a wish that his memory 
was better. 

It 18 evident that when the power of iretention 
is weak, all the attempts at eminence of know- 
ledge must he vain ; and as few are willing to 
be doomed to perpetual Ignorance, I may, per- 
haps, afford consolation to some that have fidlsn 
too easily into despondeneS, by observitqlf tlmt 
such weakness is, in my opinion, very and 
that few have reuson to compla^ of nal^^ aa 
unkindly sparing of the gifts of memorj^ ' 

, In the common 'husiaess of Uflh, ire inA the 
memory of one like that of ano^ter, a«id honestly 
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Jtnj^uto omMons . not to iavoluntary forgot* 
ouipablejuatteutioii ; Imt in liteniry 
Inquirios^ faUm is impute rather to want of. 
memory than of diligence. 

>ye consider ouraelreB oe detective in me- 
mory, either because we remember less than we 
. detire, dr less than we suppose othero to i^emem- 
hcr. . ' 

Memory is like ail other human powers, with 
which no man can be satisfied who ineasiires 
them by what he can conceive, or by what he 
can desire, lie whora mind is most capacious, 
duds it much too narrow for his wishes ; he that | 
remeiubers most, remembers little eompaivd 
witli wliat he forgets. He, therefore, that, 
after the periasal of a book, duds few ideas 
remaining in Ms mind. Is not to consider the 
disappointment as peculiar to himself, or to re- 
sign hopes of improvement, because he does 
not retain what even the author has, perhaps, 
forgotten* 

He who con^Mtres his memory with that of 
others, is often too hasty to lament tbetnequali- 
ty. Nature has sometimes, indeed, afforded 
examples of enormous, wonderful, and gigantic 
memory. Scaliger reports of liimself, that, in 
his youth, he could repeat above a hundred verses, 
having once read them ; and Barlhicus declares 
that ho wrote ids Comment upon Cladian** 
without consulting the text. But not to have 
such degrees of memory is no more to be la- 
mented tlian not to have the strength of Her- 
cules, or the swiftness of Acliilles. He that, 
in tiui distribution of good, lias an equal share 
with common men, may justly be contented. 
Where there i.s no striking disparity, it is 
difficult to know of two which remembers most, 
and still mon; difficult to discover which reads 
with greater ’ attention, which has renewed 
the first impression by more fre<iuent repetitions, 
or by what accidental combination of ideas either 
mind might have united particular nan'a- 
tive or argument to its formeifstock. 

But memory, however impartially distribu- 
ted, so often deceives our trust, that almost 
every mw attempts, by soma artifice or other, 
to secure its fidelity. 

It is the practice of many rca4er% to note, In 
the margin of their books, the most Important 
passages, the strongest argumetiis, or the bright- 
est sentiments. Thus they load ^eir minds 
>vith Buperfiuous attention^ repress the vehe- 
mence of curiosity by useless . deUbemtlon, and 
by frequent interruption break the current of 
narration or the chain of reasoning, and at last j 
dose the volume, and forget the passages and I 
marks togetlier. ' ' . [ 

, Others I have found unalterably persuaded } 
“ certainly remembei'ed but what 
; and tlicy have, therefore, passed 
* and mouths in transferring large quotas 

p*s toa coimuim-p^ee book, ^et 'why any | 
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I part of a book,^gtrhich can be consulted at ph as- 
ure, should be copied, 1 was never able to dis- 
cover. The hand has no closer correspondence 
with the memory than the eye. The act of 
writing itself dislxacts the thoughts, and what 
is j’cad twice, is commonly better remember- 
ed than what is transcidbed. The mctliod, 
therefore, consumes time without assisting 
memory. 

The true art of memory is the art of atten * 
tioii. No man will read with much advantage 
who is not able, at pleasm^e, to evacuate his 
mind, or who brings not tO his author, an 
intellect defecated and pure, neither turbid 
with care, nor {igitated by pleasure. If the 
repositories of thought are already full, what 
can they receive ; if the mind is employed on 
the past or future, the book will be held before 
the eyes in vain. « What is read with delight is 
commonly retained, because pleasure always se- 
cures attention ; but the books which are con- 
sulted by oc4;asional necessity, and perused with 
impatience, seldom leave any traces on the 
mind. 


No. 75.] Satiihday, Skvt. 22, 1759. 


Ik the time when Bassora was ci>iisidercd as 
the school of Asia, and flourished by the repu- 
tation of its professors, and the confluence of its 
students, amoii^ the pupils thpt listened ruiiiid 
the chair of Albainazar was Geluleddiii, .i native 
of Tauris, in Persia, a young man, amiable in 
his manners and beautiful in his form, of 
boundless ciirb^sity, iiicchsarit diligence, and 
irrtftistible genius, of quick apprehension, and 
tenacious memory, accurate without narrow- 
ness, and eager for novelty without inconstan- 
cy. m 

No sooner did Gelaleddin appear at Bassora, 
than his virtues and abilities raised him to dis- 
tinction. He passed from class to class rather 
admired than envied- by those whom the rapid- 
ity of his progresi^ left behind : ho was consult- 
ed by his fellow-students as an oroculous guide, 
and adnJked as a competent auditor to Uio con- 
fei'cnccs of the snges. 

After a few years, having passed through all 
the exercises of probation, Gelaleddin was in- 
vited to a profeseor^s seat, and iotreated to in- 
crease the splendour of Bassora^ Gdaleddin af- 
fected to deliberate on the proposal, with wliich, 
before he considered it, he resolved to comply ; 
and next morning retired to a garden plauffcd 
for the recreation of the students, and entering 
a solitary walk, began to meditate upon his fu- 
ture life. 

<< If 1 am tht|p eminent,’* said he, ** in the 
regions of lilgrature, 1 shall be yet more con . 
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liflottoiiA if» anjr other place; jf I should now 
devote myself to study and retirement, I must 
paas luy lifh in silence, unacquainted with the 
delights of wealth, the influence of iM>wer, the 
pomp of greatness, and the charms of elegance, 
with all that man envies and desires, with all 
that keeps the world in motion, by the hope of 
gaining; or the fear of losing it. I will, there- 
fore, depart to Tauris, where tlie l^eraian 
monarch resides in all the splendour of absolute 
dominion : my reputation will fly befoi‘e me, 
my arrival will be congratulated by my kins- 
men and friends ; 1 sli^l see the eyes of thMe 
who predicted my greatness sparkling with 
exultation, and the faces of those that once 
despised me clouded with envy, or counterfeit- 
ing kindness by artifleial smiles. I will show 
my wisdom by my discourse, and my modei’a» 
tion by iny Silence ; 1 will instruct the modest 
with easy gentleness, and repress the ostentatious 
by seasonable superciliousness. My apartments 
will be crowded by tbe inquisitive, ond the 
vain, by those that honour and those that rival 
me; my name will soon reach the court; I 
shall stand before the throne of the- emperor; 
the judges of the law will confess my wi.sdom, 
and the nobles will contend to heap gifts upon 
me. If 1 shall And that my merit, like that of 
others, excites malignity, or feel myself totter- 
ing on the seat of elevation, 1 may at last retire 
to academical obscurity, and become, in my 
lowest state, a professor of Bassora.** 

Having thus settled his determination, he de- 
clared to his friexids his design of visiting Tauris, 
and saw w'ith more pleasure than he ventured 
to express, the regret with which he WM dis- 
missed. He could not hear to delay the honours 
to which he was designed, and therefore ^lasten- 
ed away, and in a short time entered the flap- 
ilal of Bersla. He was immediately immersed 
in the crowd, and passed unobserved to his 
father’s house. He entered, and was received, 
though not unkindly, yet without any excess of 
fondness, or exclamatione of rapture.. His 
father had, in his absence, suffered many losses, 
and Gelalcddin was considered as an additional 
burden to a falling family. 

When he recovered from his surprise, he be^ 
gaii to display his acquisitions, and pimetised all 
the arts of nanution and disposition ; but the 
poor have no leisure to be pleased with elo- 
quence ; they heard his arguments without re- 
flection, and his flbasantnes without a smile. 
He then applied himself singly to his brothers 
Slid sisters, but found them all chained down 
by^invariable attention to their own fortunes, 
and insensible of any other excellence than that 
which could bring some remedy for indigence. 

It was now known In the neighbourhood that 
Gelaleddin was returned, and he sat for some < 
days in expectation that the learned would visit | 
him for consultation, or tbe great tor entertain- | 


ment. Btit who would be pleased or instmeted 
j in the mansions of poverty ? He then Apequestt- 
ed places of public resoit, and endeavoured to 
attract notice by tlie c^jpiousiiess of his talk. 
The sprightly were silenced, and went away to 
censure in some other place his arrogance and 
his pedantry ; and the dull listened quietly An* a 
while, and then wondered why any man should 
take pains to obtain so much knowledge which 
would never do him good. 

He next solicited the viziers for employment, 
not doubting but his service would be eagerly 
accepted. He was told by one that there was 
no vacancy in his office ; by another, that his 
merit was above any patronage but that of the 
emperoi' ; by a third, that he would not forget 
him ; and by the chief vizier, that he did not 
think literature of any great use in public busi- 
ness. He was sometimes admitted to their 
tables, where he exerted his wit and diffused bis 
knowledge; but he observed, that where, by en- 
deavour or accident, he had remarkably excelled, 
he was seldom invited a second time. 

He now returned to Bassora, wearied and 
disgusted, but confident of resuming his former 
rank, and reveling again in satiety of praise. 
But he who had been neglected at Tauris, was 
not much regarded at Bassora; he was con- 
sidered as a fugitive, who returned only because 
he could live in no other place ; Ids coiupunlont 
found that they had formerly over-rnted liis abili- 
ties, and he lived long without notice or eKtcein. 


No. Tfl.] Saturoay, Sept. 29, 1769. 


* TO THE IDLER. 

Sir, 

I WAS much pleased vRh your ridicule of (hose 
shallow critics, whose judgment, though often 
right as far as it goes, yet reiiches only to hi- 
ferior beauties, and who, unable to comprehend 
the whole, judge only by parts, and from Ihcrico 
determine the merit of extensive works. But 
there is aimther kind of critic still wofse, who 
i judges by narrow rules, and those too often 
j false, and which, though they should be true, 
and founded on nature, will lead him but a ^a’y 
little way toward the just estimation of the 
■ublimc beauties in works of genius ; for what- 
ever part of an art can be executed or criticised 
by ru?v8, that part is no longer the work of 
genius, which implies excellence out of the 
reach of rules. For my own part I profese 
myself an /d/cr, and love to give ray judgment, 
such as it is, from my imcnCdtate perceptions 
without much fatigue of thinking: and 1 atn of 
uplriiou, that if a man has not those perceptiono 
right, it will be vain for him to endeavour to 
M 
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■tipply>^their plac^* by wbfi'b btiay enuble 
bim to ttilk mdre teoiWlly, blit no^ to distin-* 
gttish move acutely. Aiiothey reiiecm which 
has leaseued my afFectiou tbr the study of criti- 
sfam is, that oi'itics, so far as 1 have obserl^ed, 
debar tfaemsetTes from i^ivfdg imy ideasiire 
from the polite m'fs^ at the same time t&Mi they 
profess to lore and adaidro them: fof these 
rules, being always uppermost, gire them such 
a propensity to criticise, that InstM of giving 
up the reins of theh^ imagination into tiieir 
author’s hands, their frigid minds are employed 
in examining whether the psiformance be ac- 
cording to the rules of art. 

To those who are resolted to be critics in 
spite of nature, and at the same time have no 
great disposition to much reading and study, I 
would recommend to them to assume the char- 
acter of connoisseur, which may be purchased 
at a much cheaper rate than that of a critic 
in poetry* remembrance of a few names 
of painters, with \heir general characters, with 
a few rules of the academy, which they may 
pick up among the painters, will go a great way 
towards maleipg a very notable connoisseur. 

With agen&eman of this cast, 1 viSlted last 
week the Cartoons at Hampton-court ; he was 
just returned from Italy, a connoisseur ^ of 
com*se, and of course his mouth full of nothing, 
but the grace of BafFaidle, the purity of Boml- 
niebino, the learning of Poussin-, and the air of 
Guido, the greatness of taste of the Carrachis, 
and the sublimity and grand contorno of Michael 
An^lo ; with all the rest of the cant of cri^ 
cism, which he emitted with that volubility 
which generally those orators have who annex 
no Ideas to their words. . 

As we were passing, through the rooms, fn 
our Way to t|ie gallery, I ' made him 'observe a 
whole length, of Charles the First, by Vandyke, 
as a peilbct representation of the character as 
weU as the %ure of tiie*maji. Ho agreed It 
was fine, but it wanted iplrit and contrast, 
and had nett the flowing llne^ without which a 
figure could not possibly be graceful. When 
we entered the gallery, I thought I could per- 
ceive him recoUetitliig his rules by which he 
was to critlciro Haflhthlla* 1 shall pass over bis 
observation of the boots being too little, and 
other criticisms of that kind, till we arrived at 
St. Paul preaching. ^vThts,’* says he, ‘Ms 
esteemed the most excellent of all the cartoons ; 
what nobleness, what dignity there is in that 
figure of St. Paul ! and yet what an addition 
to that nobleness could Haffaelle have given, 
had the art of contrast been known in hiS time! 
but, above all. the flowing line, which consti- 
tutes grace and beauty i You would not have : 
then asm in upright figure standing equally on 
JMh legs, and both hands stretched forward in ' 
^^|pe same direction, and his ditipery, to all ap- j 
' hearance, without the least art of disposition. ’* j 


The following picture Is the Charge to Peten 
“’Here,** says he, “are twelve upright figures; 
what a pity it fs that Uaffaelle was not Ac- 
quainted with the pyi-emidal principle! He 
would then have contrived the figures in the 
middle to have been on higher ground, or the 
figures at the extremities stooping or lying, 
Which would not only have formed the group 
into the shape df a pyramid, but likewise con- 
traated the standtrig figures. Indeed,” added 
he, “1 have often lamented that so gi-eat a 
genius a# Raffaelle had not lived in this enlight- 
ened age, aince the art has been reduced to prin- 
ciples, and Had bad bis education in one of the 
modem aeademiea; what glorious works might 
we then have expected from his divine pencil 

1 shall trouble you no longer with my 
firiend’s observatiotiti, 'which, I suppose, you are 
now able to continue by yourself. It is curious 
to observe, that, at the same time that great ad- 
miration is pretended for a name of fixed re- 
putation, objections are raised against those very 
qualities by which that great name was ao- 
quii-ed. 

Ihose critics are oontinually lamenting that 
R^aelle had not the colouring and harmony 
of Rubens, or the light and shadow of Rcni- 
hrant, without considering how much the gay 
harmony of the former, and aifectation of the lat- 
ter, would take from the dignity of Haifaelle; 
gnd yet Rubens had great harmony, and Kem- 
hrant understood light and shadow ; but what 
may be an excellence in a lower class of paint- 
ing, becomes a bluish in a higher; as the 
quick, sprightly turn, which is the life and 
beauty of epigrammatic compositions, vrould 
hut 111 suit with the majesty of heroic poetry. 

To conclude; I would not be thouglii to in- 
fertrom any thing that has heim said, that riiles 
are absdlntely unnecessary; but to censure 
scrupllloslty, a servile attention to minute ex- 
actness, whHdi is sometimes inconsistent with 
higher excellency, and is lost in tlie blaze ol 
expanded genius. * 

1 do not know whether you will think paint- 
ing a general sutject. By inserting this letter, 
perhaps, you will incur the censure a man 
would dmerve, whose business being to enter- 
tain a whole room, should turn his back to the 
company, and talk to a particular person. 

1 am^ Sir, Sec. 


No. 77.] SaTuanAT, Oct. 6, 1759. 


Easy poetry Is universally admired ; hut I know 
not whether any rule has yet been fixed, by 
which it may be decided w'hen poetry can be 
properly <‘a1]ed easy. Horace has told us, that 
it is su^ as *' every reader hopes to equal, but 
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After long labour finda unattainable.’* Tills is 
very loose description, in which only the effect 
Is not^d ; the qualities which produce this effect 
temuin to be investigated. 

Easy poetry is that in which natural thoughts 
are expressed without violence to the language. 
The discriminating character of ease consists 
pi'Micipally in the diction ; for all true poetry 
requires that the sentiments be natural. Lan- 
guage suffers violence by harsh or by daring 
figures, by transposition, by unusual accepta- 
tions of words, and by any license which would 
be avoided by a writer of prose. Where any 
artifice appears in the construction of the verse, 
that verse is no longer easy. Any epithet which 
ran be ejected without diminution of the sense, 
any curious iteration of the same word, and all 
nil usual, though not m^prammatical structure of 
speech, destroy the grace of easy poetry. 

The first lines of Pope’s Iliad afford examples 
of many licenses which an easy writer must de- 
cline 

AchilleB* wrath, tu Greece the direfbl spring 
Of woes unnumbered heavenly goddesit sing. 

The wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The tiouls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 

In the first couplet the language is distorted 
by inversions, clogged with superfluities, and 
clouded by a harsh metaphor ; and in the second 
there are two words used in ai]i uncomn^n 
sense, and two epithets inserted only to lengtii- 
en the line ; all these practices may in a long 
work easily be pardoned, but they always pi*o- 
duce some degree of obscurity and riiggedness. 

Easy poetry has been so long excluded by am- 
bition of ornament, and luxuriance of imagery, 
that its nature seems now to be forgotten. A Hecto- 
lion, however opposite to ease, is sometimet mis 
taken for it : and those who aspire to gentle ele- 
gance, collect female phiwies and ihshionable liar- 
barisms, and imagine that style tg be easy which 
custom has made fiimiliar. Such was the idea 
ef the poet who wrote the following verses to«a 
eountess cutting paper : — 

Pallas grew vap'rieh once and odd. 

She would not do the least right thing 
Either for goddess or for god. 

Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor aiug. 

Jove frowned, and " Use/' he cried, ** those oyea 
So skilful, and those hands so taper ; 

Do something ei|tquisite and wiie.”*" 

She bow'd, obey'd him, and cut paper* 

This vexing him who gave her birth, 

Thought by all heaven a burning shame. 

What doea she next, hut bids on earth 
Her Burlington do just the aamo I 

PallaB, you give yourself strange airs ; 

But sure you'U find it hard to spoil 
The sense and taste of one that beara 
The name of SavUle and of Boyle. 
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Alas ! one bad sample shown, 

How quickly all the sex pursue } 

flee. Madam ! gee the arts o'orthrown 
Between John Overton and you. 

It is the prerogative of easy poetry to be un- 
derstood as long as the language lasts ; hut modes 
of speech, which owe their prevalenoe only to 
modish folly, or to the eminence of those that 
use them, die away with their inventors, and 
their meaning, in a few years, is no longer 
known. 

Easy poetry is commonly sought in petty com- 
‘ positions upon minute subjects ; but ease, though 
‘ it excludes pomp, will admit greatness. Many 
lines in Cato's soliloquy are at once easy and 
sublime 

The divinity thnt stirs within us ; 
f *Tis heaven itself that points oui au hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

I If there is a power above us. 

And that there is all na'ure cries aloud 
I Thro' all her works, ho mustMellght in virtue, 

And that which he delights in must he happy. 

i Nor is ease more contrary to wit than to siib- 
. limity ; the celebrated stanza of Cowley, on a 
' lady elaboratly dressed, loses nothing of its 
fre^om by the spirit of the sentiment ^ 

Th' adorning thee with so much art 
Is but a barbarous skill, 

'Tie like the p^is’ning of a dait, 

Too apt before to lulL 

Cowley seems to have possessed the power of 
writing easily beyond any other of our poets ; 
yet his pursuit of remote thoughts led him often 
into harshness of expression. Waller often at- 
tempted, but seldom attained it ; for he is tu» 
f^requently driven into transpositions. T'hc poet»» 
from the time of Dryden, have gradually ad- 
vanced in embellishment, and consequently' de- 
parted fram simplicity and ease. 

To require fA>m any author many pieces of 
easy poetry, would be, indeed, to oppress him 
with too bal’d a tosk.^ It is less difficult to write 
a volume of lines swelled with epithets, bright- 
ened by figures, and stiffened by transpositions, 
than to produce a few couplets graced only by 
naked elegance and simple purity, which re* 
quires so much care and skill, that 1 doubt whe- 
ther any of our authors have yet, been able, for 
twenty lines together, nicely to observe the true 
definition of easy poetry. 
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I iiAvx paased the sunmier in one of those 
places to wnicb a mineral spring gives the idle 
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aii<l luxurious an annual reason for resortin/;, 
whenever tliey fancy themselves offended hy the 
heat of London, ^lat Is the true motive oi 
this periodical assembly 1 have never yel been 
able to disoover. The greater part of the vtsi** 
tants neither feel diseases nor fear them. Whai 
pleasure can be expected, more than the variety 
of the journey, I know not, for the numbers are 
too great for, privacy, and too small for diver- 
sion. As each is known to be a spy upon the 
rest, they all live in continual restraint | and 
having but a narrow range for censure, they 
gratify its cravings by preying on one another. 

lint every condition has some advantages. In 
this confinement a smaller circle affords oppor- 
tunities for more exact observation. The glass 
that magnifies its object contracts the sight to a 
point ; and the mind must be fixed upon a single 
character to remark its minute peculiarities. The 
quality or habit which passes unobserved in the 
tumult of successive multitudes, becomes con- 
spicuous when it 4s offered to the notice day 
after day; aiid perhaps I have, witlibut any 
distinct notice, seen thousands, like my late 
cofnpanitms ; for when the scene can be '^’ui’ied 
at pleasure, a slight disgust turns us aside 
before a deep imprcssioti .can be'^lnade upon the 
mind. 

There was a select set, supposed to be distin- 
guished by superiority of intellects, who always 
passed the evening together. To be admitted 
to their conversation was the highest honour 
of the place ; many youths aspired to distinc- 
tion, by pretending to occasional invitations! 
and the ladies were often wishing to bo men, 
that they might partake the pleasures of learned 
society. 

1 know not whether by merit or destiny, 1 
was, soon after niy arrival, admitted to this en« 
vied party, which 1 frequented till 1 had learn- 
ed the art by which each endeavoured to sup- 
port his character. , 

Tom. Steady was a vehement assertor of un- 
cohtroverted truth ; and by keeping himself out 
of the reach of contradiction had acquired all 
the confidence which the consciousness of Ir- 
resistible abilities could have given. 1 was 
once mentioning a man of eminence, and afta* 
having recounted his virtues, eiideavowed' to 
represent him fully, by mentioning his faults. 

“ Sir,** said Mr. Steady,, " that he has fkults I 
can easily believe, for Who' is without them ? 
No man. Sir, is now alive, among the' in- 
numerable multitudes that swam upbn the 
earth, however wise, or however good, who 
liM not, in some degree, his facings and his 
iaults. If there be any man faulileos, bring 
him l^h into public view, ihow him opetdy, 
^ known ; but I will venture to ' 
‘**'**> IlM the contrai*y be plainly shown, ; 
aaaintain, that no such man is to . 

.lumnU TcU pot me, Sir, «.f impeccability j 


and perfection ; such talk Is for those tliat are 
straisgm in the world ; I have several na- 
tions, and conversed with all ranks of people ; I 
have known the great and the mean, the learned 
and the ignorant, the old and the young, the 
clwica] and the lay; but I haVe never found a 
miEUQi without a fault ; and 1 suppose shall die in 
the opinion, that to he human is to be frail.** 

'J*o all this nothing could be opposed. 1 list- 
ened with a hanging head : Mr. Steady looked 
round on the bearers with triumph, and saw 
every eye congratulating his victory; he de- 
parted, and ^nt the next moi'ulng in following 
those who retired from the company, and tell- 
ing them, with injunctions of secresy, how 
poor Sprightly began to take liberties with men 
wiser than himself; but that he suppressed him 
by a decisive argument, which put him totally 
to silence. 

Dick Snug is a man of dy remark and pithy 
sententloiisness ; he never immerges himself in 
the stream of conversation, but lies to catch his 
companions in the eddy: he is often very suc- 
cessful in breaking narratives, and confounding 
eloquence. A gentleman, giving the history of 
one of his acquaintance, made mention of a 
lady that bad many lovers: ** Then," said 
Dick, “ she was either handsome or rich.** 
This observation being well received, Dick 
watched the progress of the tale ; and hearing 
oi^a man lost in a shipwreck, ^marked, that 
" ho man was ever drowned upon dry land.** 

Will Startle is a man of exquisite seiisibility, 
whose delicacy of frame, and quickness of dis- 
cernment, subject him to impressions from the 
slightest causes ; and who, therefore, passes his 
life between rapture and horror, in quiverings 
of delight, or convulsions of disgust. His emo- 
tions^ are too violent for •many words ; hii 
thoughts are always discovered by exclamations. 
** Vile, odious, horrid, detestable,'* and « sweet, 
charming, delightful, astonishing,’* compose al- 
most his whole vocabulary, which he utters 
ttith various contortions and gesticulations, not 
easily related or described. 

Jack Solid is a man of much reading, who 
utters nothing but quotations; but having 
been, I suppose, too confident of his memory, 
e has for some time neglected his books, and 
hit stock grows every day more scanty. Mr. 
Solid has found an opportunity every night to 
repeat; from Hudibras, 

Doobtiefs tbe pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 

and from Waller, 

Poets Iqflc half the praise tliey would have got, 

Were U but known what they discretely blot. 

Dick Misty is a man of deep research, and 
forcible penetration. Othtow are content with 
superiieial appearances : but JHck holds, tliai 
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tbmis no effect without a cause, and yalues 
himself upon bU power of eiqilaixiing the difb- 
culty, cu)4 displaying the abstruse. Upon a dis- 
pute among us, which of two young strangers 
was more beautiful, ** You/' says Mr. Misty, 
turning to me, “ like Amaranthia better than 
Chloris. 1 do not wonder at the preference, for 
the cause is evident; there is in man a percep- 
tion of harmony, and a sensibility of perfection, 
which touches the finer fibres of the mental tex- 
ture; and before reason can descend from her 
throne, to pass her sentence upon the things 
compared, drives us towards the object pFO]M>r* 
tioned to our faculties, by an impulse gentle, yet 
irresistible; for the harmonic system of the uni- 
verse, and the reciprocal magnetism of similar 
natures, are always operating towards confor- 
mity and union ; nor can the powers of the soul 
cease from agitation, till they find something on 
which they can repose." To this nothing was 
opposed ; and Amarauthia was acknowledged to 
excel Chloris. 

Of the rest you may expect an accoi)rtt from, 

- Sir, yours, 

lioBiN SruiTXLir. 
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TO THE IDLER, 

Sir, 

'll OUR acceptance of a former letter on painting, 
gives me encouragement to offer a few more 
sketches on the same subject. 

Amongst the painters and the writers on paint- 
ing, there is one maxim universally admitted, 
and continually inculcated. Imitate imture is 
the invariable rule ; but 1 know none who have 
explained in what manner this ru^ is to be un- 
dei^tood ; the consequence of M^hich is, that 
every one takes it in thc^ most obvious sense, 
tliat objects are represented naturally when 
they have such relief that they seem i^. It 
may appear strange, perhaps, to hear this sense 
of the rule disputed ; but it must be considered, 
that, if the rxceUence of a painter consisted only 
in this kind of imitation, painting must lose its 
rank, and be no longer considered as a libei*al 
art, and sister to poetry, this imitation being 
merely mechanical, in whkdi the slowest intellect 
is always sure to succeed best ; for the painter of 
genius cannot stoop to drudgery, in wMch the 
understandiDg has no part ; and what pretence 
has the art to claiij^ kindred with poetry, but by 
its lowers over the imagination ? To this power 
the painter of genius directs his aim ; in this 
sense he studies nature, and often aiTiyes at his 
end, even by being unnatural iu the confined 
sense of the word. 


grand style of painting requii'es this mf* 
nute attention to be carefully avoids, and must 
be kept as separate from it as the style of poetry 
from that of history. Poetical ornaments de- 
stroy that air of truth and plainness which 
ought to characterise history ; but the very being 
of poetry consists In departing from this plain 
narration, and adopting every ornament that will 
wunii the imagination. To desirp to see the 
excellencies of each style luiitcd, to mingle the 
Dutch with the Italian school, is to joiu con- 
trarieties which cannot subsist together, and 
which destroy the efficacy of each other. The 
Italian atteiuls only to the invariable, the great 
and general ideas which are fixed and inherent 
in universal nature; the Dutch, on the con- 
trary, to literul truth, and a minute exactness 
in the detail, os 1 may say of nature modified by 
accident. The attention to these petty pecult- 
arltics is the very cause of this naturalness, so 
much admired in the Dutch pictures, which, if 
we suppose it ta*be a beauty^ is certainly of a 
lower onder, which ought to give place to a 
beauty of a superior kind, since one cannot be 
obtained but by departing from tJie other. 

If my opinion was asked concerning the works 
of Michael A.'igelo, whether they would receive 
any advantage from possessing this mechanical 
merit, I should not scruple to say they would 
not only receive no advantage, but would lose, 
in a gi'eat measure, the efiect which they now 
have on every mind susceptible of great and 
noble ideas. His work, may be siiid to be all 
genius and soul; and why should they be load- 
ed with heavy matter, which con only counter- 
act his purpose by retarding the progress of the 
imagination ? 

If this opinion should be thought one of the 
wild extiTivagancies of enthusiasm, I shall only 
say, that those who c.ensure it rflf not conver- 
sant in the works of the great masters. It is 
very difficult to. determine the exact degree <»f 
enthusiasm that the arts of painting and poetry 
may' admit. There may perliaps be too great an 
indulgence, as well as too great a restraint of 
imagination ; and if the one prfxluces ineohorent 
monsters, the other produces what is full as bad^ 
lif^ess insipidity. An intimate knowledge of 
the passions, and good sense, but not common 
sense, must at last determine its limits. It has 
been thought, and I believe with reason, that 
Michael Angelo sometimes transgressed those 
limits; and 1 think I have seen figures of him 
of which it was very difficult to determine whe- 
ther they were in the highest degree sublime or 
extremely ridiculous. Such faults may be sa'd 
to be the ebullitions of genius ; but at hiasthe had 
this merit, that he never woa iusiind, and ivhat- 
ever passion hh works may excite, they will 
always escape contempt. 

wiiHt 1 have had under considmliwn Js tha 
suhlimcst istjlc, particularly iliat of Michar$ 
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Angelo, the Hoi»«r af Other kinds 

tikity ndmit*W this naturalness, which of the 
l^hii is the chief meiit; hut lu, paintings 
futlu iioetiiy, the bigheat style has the least of 
eeiueaoa nature 

, may very safely fscomiueadalittle more 
jii&tihusSagtti to the mo^n pahitere; too mochle 
,‘efi^hly not^the vice of the pyecent age. The 
Italiaiis seem to haveheeneontiuiially deolinlng 
lot this respect fremtbe time of hlichael Angelo 
to that of Carlo Hmtti, and from tbeuce to 
the very bathos of insipidity to which they arc 
now sunk ; .so that there is no need of remark- 
ing, that where I mentioned the Italian painters 
in opposithm to the Dutch, I mean not the mod- 
erns, but the bseds of the old Roman and Bol- 
ognian schools; nor did 1 mean to include in 
my idea of an Italian painter, the Wmetian 
idhool, which may he said to be the Dutch part 
of the Italian genius. 1 have only to add a 
word of advl^ to the painters, that however 
encelleot they may be in painting naturally, 
they would not dattei ihemsolves very much 
upon it; and to the connoisseurs, that when 
they see a cat^r fiddle painted so finely, that as 
the jdirase is, *‘lt looks, as if you could take it 
up,” they would not for that reason immediate- 
ly compare the painter to Kafiaelle and Michael 
Angelo. « 
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That every day has its pains and sorrows is 
universally experienced, and almost universally 
confessed; hut let, us not attend only to mourn, 
fhl truths; if look impariially about us, 
wtt shall fidi^that eveiy day has likewise its 
pleasures ahd Its Joys. 

The time is now come ]vhen the town is again 
beginning to be fiiR, and Ihe Rusticated beauty 
sees an end of' her tonishinent. Those whom 
the tyranny of ihshion had condemned to pass 
the rammer atooug.ehades and brooks, are now 
preparing to return to p}a}'% hoUs, and assem- 
blies, with health restored by retfremeyit, and 
spirits kindled by expectation. 

Many a mind, which has languished some 
monlhs without emotion or desire, now feels a 
sudden renovation of its faculties. It was long 
«go observed by Pythagoras, .that ability and 
Decessity dwell near each other. Site that 
kandei'od in the garden wUhont sense of Its fra- 
grance, and lay day after day stretched upon a 
couch behind a green curtain, unwilling to wake 
and unable to sleep, noW summona her thoughts 
J® whitdt of her last yearV clothes shall 

- ^ anticipate life raptures of 

suit; the day and the night are now filled 
|j;.:with QC<^upati^ii ; the laces, which were too fine 


to be worn among rustics, are taken from the 
r boxes, and reviewed, and the eye is no sooner 
closed after Its labours, th^ whole shops of silk 
busy the. fancy. 

^ut happiness isnothing if it is not known, 
and very little if itJs not envied. Before the day 
of departure a week is always appropriated to 
the payment and reception of cei’emouial visits, 
at which nothing can be mentioned but the de.> 
lights of J/ondoti« The. lady who is hastening 
to the scene of action^ fiutters her wings, dis- 
plays her prospect of felicity, tells how she 
grudges every moment of delay, and, in the pre- 
sence of those whom she knows condemned to 
stay at home, is sure to wonder by what lu'ts 
life can be made supportable through a winter 
in tha country, and to tell how often, amidst 
the ecstades of an opera, she shall pity those 
friends whom she has left behind. I ler ho]>e 
of giving pain is seldom disappointed: the af- 
fected indlfierence of one, the faint congratula- 
tions of another, the wishes of some openly con- 
fessed, end the silent ddption of the rest, all 
exalt her opinion of her ^n superiority. 

But, however wo may labour for our ovim 
deception, truth, though unwelcome, will some- 
times intiude upon the mind. They who have 
aU'eady enjoyed the crowds and noise of the 
great city, Imow tliat their desire to return is lit- 
tle more than the r«;stlessness of a vacant mind, 
that they are not so much led by h(»pe as driven 
by disgust, and wish rathejr leave the country 
that^ to see the town. There is commonly in 
every coatih a passenger enwrapped in silent ex- 
pectation, whose joy is more sincere, and whose 
hojies are more exalted. The virgin whom the 
last summer released from her governess, and 
who Is now going between her mother and her 
auist.to try the fortune of her wit and beauty, 
suspects no fallacy In the gay representation. 
She believes herself passing into another world, 
and ifoages V<>ndon as an Klysinii ri’gion, where 
every hour has its proper pleasure, where no- 
thing is seen hut the^ blaze of wealth, and no- 
thing beard but merriment and flatteiy ; where 
the morning always rises on a show, and the 
evening closes on a ball; where the eyes 
are used only to sparkle, and the feet only tu 
dance. 

Her aunt and her mother amuse themselves 
on the road, with telling her of dangers to he 
dreaded, and cautions to he observed. She hears ' 
them as they heard their predecessors, with in- 
credulity or contempt. She sees that they have 
ventured and escaped ; and one of the ]deaRiires 
which she promises herself is, to detect their 
falsehoods, and be freed from their admoni- 
tions. * 

We are indined to believe those whom we do 
not know, because they have never deceived us. 
The fair adventurer may perhaps listen to the 
Idler, whom she cannot stispret of ri\;Ury op 
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malice ; yet lie scarcely exp e.;ts to be credited 
when he tells her, that her expectations will 
likewise end in disappointment. 

The uniiorm necessities of human nature 
produce in a great measure unifoiniity of liAi, 
and for pait of the day make one place like an- 
other ; to dress and undress, to eat and to sleep, 
are the same in London as in the country. The I 
supernumerary hours have indeed a greater 
variety both of pleasure and of pain. The 
stranger, gazed on by multitudes at her first ap- 
pearance ill file Park, is perhaps on the highest 
summit of female happiness: but how great is 
the anguish when the novelty of another face 
draws her worshippers away ! The heart may 
leap for a time under a line gown ; but the 
sight of a gown yet finer puts an end to rapture. 
In the first row at an o|>era, two hours may be 
happily passed in listening to the music on the 
stage, and watching the glances of the company ; 
but how will the night end in despondency when 
she that imagined herself the sovereign of the 
}»1ace, sees lords conipiding to lead Iris to her 
chair I 'Fhcre is little pleasure in conversation 
to her whose wit is regarded but in the second 
place ; and who can dance with ease or spirit 
that sees Amaryllis led out before her? She 
that fancied nothing but a succession of pleas-, 
urcs, will find herself engaged without design 
in numberless competitions, and mortified vrlth- 
out provocation with numberless ofilictions. 

But I do not mean to extinguish that ardour 
which I wisli to moderate, or to discourage 
those whom 1 am endeavouring to restrain. 
To know the world is necessary, since we are 
born for the, help of one another ; and to know 
it early is convenient, if it be only that we may 
learn early to despise it. She that brings to 
I.ondon a mind w’ell prepared for improvemsnt, 
though she misses her hope of uninterrupted 
happiness, will gain in return an opportunity of 
adding knowledge to vivacity, and ^larging in- 
nocence to virtue. 
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As the English army was passing towards 
Quebi*c, along a soft savanna between a moun- 
tain and a lake, one of the petty chiefs of the 
inland regions stood upon a rock surrounded by 
his cl^n, and from behind the shelter of the 
bushes contemplated the art and regularity of 
Kuropeau war. It was evening, the tents were 
pitched ; he observed the security with which 
the troops rested in the iiiglit, and the order 
with which the march was renewed in the 
morning. He continued to pursue them with 
his eye till they could be seen no longer, and 
then stood for some time silent and pensive. 


! Then turning to his fuHowers, My cliild<^ 
ren,** said he, 1 have often heard from men 
I hoary with long life, that there was a tima 
when dur ancestors were absolute lords of the 
woods, the meadows, and the lakes, wherever 
the eye can reach, or the foot can pass. They 
fished and hunted, feasted and danced, and, 
when they were weary lay down under the 
first thicket, without danger, and without fear. 
They changed their habitations as the seasons 
required, convenience prompted, or curiosity 
allured them ; and sometimes gathered the fruits 
of the mountain, and sometimes sported in ca- 
noes along the coast. 

Many years and ages are supposed to have 
been thus passed in plenty and security ; when, 
at last, u new race of men entered our country 
from the great ocean. They inclosed themselves 
in habitations of stone, which our ancestors 
could neither enter by violence, nor destroy by 
fii'e. They issued from those fastnesses, some- 
times, covered like tlie armadillo with shells, 
from wh^h the lance rebounded on the striker, 
and sometimes carried by mighty beasts which 
had never been seen in our vales or forests, of 
such strength and swiftness, that flight and op- 
position wen- vain alike. Those invaders 
ranged over the continent, slaughtering In their 
rage those that resisted, and those that sub- 
mitted, in their mirth. Of those that remain- 
ed, some were buried in caverns, and condemned 
to dig metals for their masters ; some were em- 
ployed in tilling the greund, of which foreign 
tyrants devour the produce $ and, when the 
sword and the mines have destroyed the natives, 
they supply their place by human beings of an- 
other colour, brought from some distant country 
to perish here under toil and torture. 

** Some there ai'e who boast their humanit}^ 
and content themselves to seize our chaces and 
fisheries, who drive us from every track of 
ground where fertilitjr^nd pleasantness invite 
them to settle, afid make no war upon us ex- 
cept when we intrude upon our own lands. 

** Others pretend to have purchased a right of 
residence and tyranny ; but surely the insolence 
of such bargains is more olTensive than the 
avowed and open dominion of force* What re- 
ward, can induce the possessor of a country to 
admit a qtranger more powerful than himself? 
Fraud or terror must operate in such contracts ; 
either they promised protection which they never 
have afforded, or instruction which they never 
imparted. We hoped to be secured by their 
favour from some other evil, or to learn the 
arts of Europe, by which we might be able to 
secure ourselves. Their power they never have 
exerted in our defence, and their arts they have 
studiously conce^iled from us. Their treaties 
are only to deceive, and their traffic only to de- 
fraud us. They have a written law an>€iig 
them, of which tliey boast as derived from Him 
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«*ho unftde <;arth and,s«a> an4 hf which they 
to h^eve that man witl be made happy 
when liib shall fbreikke h^m. Why is not this 
copiipunicatod to its? It is concealed be- 
! oaiitse it if violated. For how can they preach 
t it to an tn^ian nation^ when X.mn told that one 
Oif Ito first preeeptf forbids them to do to others 
what they would not tliat others ihould do to 
them? 

But the time perhaps is now approaching 
when the pride of usiti*pation shall be crushed, 
and the cruelties of invasion shall be revenged. 
The sons of rapacity have now drawn their 
swords upon eafih other, and referred their 
claims to the decision of war ; let us look uncon- 
cerned upon the ^daughter, and remember that 
the death of every Fiuropean delivers the coun- 
try fh)m a tyrant and a i*obber ; for what is the 
claim of either nation, but the claim of the vul- 
ture to the levei'et, of the tiger to the fawn ? Let 
them then continue to dispute their title to re- 
gions which tlLey*cannot people, to purchase by 
danger and blood the empty dignity ofMomiuion 
over mountains which they will never climbs 
and rivers which they will never pass. Let us 
endeavour in the mean time, to learn their dis- 
cipline, and to forge their weapons ; and, whei 
they shall be weakened with mutual slaughter, 
let us rush down upon them, force their remains 
to take shelter in their ships, and reign once 
more In our native country." 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Si a, 

Discoursing iii my last letter on the diflferent 
practice of the Italian and Dutch painters, 1 ob- 
served, that the Italian pslnter attends only 
to the Invariable, the gi^t and general ideas 
which are fixed and inherent in universal na- 
ture." 

I was led into the sul^eot of this letter by en- 
deavouring to fix tlto original cause this con- 
duct of the Italian masters. If it ean be proved 
that by tills choice ^y sdected thempat beauti- 
ful part of the creaisbn^ It will show how much 
their prinidples are founded on reMn, and, at 
the same time^ discover the origin of our ideas 
of beauty. 

1 suppose it will be easily granted^ that no 
man can judge whether any animal be beautiful 
in its kind, or defoiWted, tvho has seen only one 
of that species f that ik as concittsive in regard 
to the houuin figure ; so that if s man, bom 
bih|^; -was to recfw^ h!s sight, ami the most 
was brought before him, he 
not dviermme whether she wwi hundsoiue 


or not ; nor, if the most beantifiiJ and most de« 
formed were produced, could he any better de- 
termine to which he should give the prafcrence, 
having seen only those two. To distinguish 
beauty, then, implies the having seen many In^ 
dlviduals of that species. If It is asked, how is 
more skill acquired by the observation of gi*eat- 
er numbers ? I answer, that, in consequence of 
haying seen many, the power is acquired, even 
without seeking after it, of distinguishing be- 
tween accidental blemishes and excrescences 
which ai‘e continually varying the^ surface of 
Nature's works, and the invariable general form 
which nature most frequently produces, and ah 
ways seems to intend in her productions. 

Ihus aniongst the blades of grass or leaves of 
the same tree, though no two can be found ex- 
actly alike, yet the general form is invariable : 
a naturalist, before he chose one as a sample, 
would examine man}', since, if he took the first 
that occurred, It might have, by accident, or 
otherwise, such a form as that it would scarcely 
be known to belong to t.}^ species ; he selects, 
os the painter docs, the most beautiful, tliat is, 
the most general form of nature. 

Every species of the animal as well as the ve- 
getable creation may be said to have a fixed or 
determinate form towards which nature is coii- 
titmaliy inclining, like various lines terminating 
in the centre ; or it may be comjmred to pendu- 
lums vibrating in different directions over one 
centTol point, and as they all cross the centre, 
though only one passes through any other point, 
so it will be found that perfect beauty is ofletier 
produced by nature than deformity ; 1 do rutt 
mean than dofonnity in general, but than any 
one kind of deformity. To instance in a parti- 
cular part of a feature ; the line that forms the 
ridge of the nose is beautiful when it is straight ; 
this then is ther central form, which is oftener 
found than either concave, convex, or any other 
irregular fo^n that shall be propost^. As we 
are then mord accustomed to brauty than defor- 
mity, we may conclude that to be the reason 
why we approve and admire it, as we approve 
an4 admire customs, and fashions of dress for 
DO other reason than that we are used to them, 
so that though habit and custom cannot be said 
to be the cause of beauty, it is certainly the cause 
of our liking it ; and I have no doubt but that, 
if we were more used to deformity than beauty, 
deformity would then lose the idea now annex- 
ed to it, and tdke that of beauty; as, if the 
whole world should agree that yes and no 
should change their meanings, yes would then 
deny, and no would affirm. 

Whoever undertakes to proceed farther in this 
argument, and endcavoars to fix a general crite- 
riim of beauty respecting different species, or to 
show why one species is more beautiful than 
another, it will be required from him first to 
prove that one species is more beautiful than 
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another. That we prefer one to the other, and word is extended to every thing that Is approved* 


with very good reason, will be readily granted ; 
but it does not follow from thence that we think 
it a more beautiful form ; for we have no cri- 
terion of form by which to determine our judg- 
ment. He who says a swan is more beautiful 
than a dove, means little more than that be has 
more pleasure in seeing a swan than a dove, 
cither from the stateliness of its motiori.s, or its 
being a more rare bird ; and he who gives the 
preference to the dove, does it from some associa- 
tion of ideas of innocence that lie always annex- 
es to the dove ; but if ho pretends to defend the 
preference he gives to one or the «ithflr by endea- 
vouring to prove that this more beautiful form 
proceeds from a particular grailation of magni- 
tude, undulation of a curve, or direction of a line, 
or whatever other conceit of his imagination he 
sliall fix on as a criterion of form, he will be 
:*-oritiiiualIy contradicting himsell^ and find at | 
last that (he great mother of nature will not h 
subjected to such narrow rules. Among the 
various reasons why we prefer one part of her 
works to aiiotlier, the most general, 1 believe, 
is habit and custom ; custom makes, in a certain 
sense, white black, and black white ! it is cus- 
tom alone (letermiuea our preference of the (ad- 
orn* of the Kuropeans to the iKthiojiians ; and 
they, for the same reason, prefer their own col- 
our 1») ours. I suppose nobody will doubt, if 
one of their painters were to paint the goddess of 
beauty, liut that he would repxTseiit her black, 
with (hick lips, fiat nose, and woolly hair ; and, 
it seems tome, he would act very unnaturally if 
lie did not ; for by what criterion will any one 
disjnite (he propriety of his idea ? \Vc, indeed, 
say, that the form and colour of the European 
is preferable to that of the yEthiopian , bii^ I 
know of no reason we have for it, but that we 
are more accustomed to it. It is absurd to say 
that bciauty is po.ssessed of attractive powers, 
which irresistibly seize the corresponding mind 
with love and admiration, since that argumimt 
is equally conclusive in thcTavourof the wdiite 
and the h]a('k philosopher. 

The black and white natifpis must, in respect 
of beauty, be considered as of different kinds, 
at least a different species of the same kind; 
from one of ivliich to the other, as 1 observed, 
no inference can be drawn. 

Novelty is said ".o be one of the causes of 
beauty : that novelty is a very sufficient reason 
why we should admire, is not denied ; but because 
it is uncoinnnon, is it therefore beautiful ? The 
beauty that is produced by colour, as when we 
prefer one bird to another, though of the same 
< form, on account of its colour, li:is nothing to do 
, with this argument, which reaches only to form, 
have here considered the word beauty as 
eing properly applied to form alone. There is 

necessity of fixing this confined sense; for 
|here can be no argument if the sense of the 


A rose may as well be said to be beautiful be- 
cause it hasu fine smell, as a bird because of its 
colour. When we apply the word beauty, we 
do not mean always by it a more beautiful form, 
but something valuable on account of Its rarity, 
usefulness, colour, or any other property. A 
horse is siiid to be a beautiful animal ; but, had 
, a horse as few good qualitie.s as a tortoist;, I do 
I not imagine that lie would be then esteemed 
beautiful. 

A fitne.ss to the end proposed, is said to be 
another (*,a(ise of beauty ; hut supposing we were 
proper judges of what form is the most proper 
in an auimal to eonstifute strength or swiftness, 
we always determine eoncerniiig its beauty, 
before we exert our understanding to judge ol 
its fitness. 

From what has been said, it maybe inferred, 
that the works of natur<‘, if we compare one 
species with another, are all equally la^autJfuI ; 
and that gireference is given (Voin custom, or 
some a.ssociation of i(Ie.is ; and that, in creatures 
of the. same spe<‘ies, beauty is tho medium or 
centre of all various forms. 

I'o con elude, then, by w*ay of corollary ; if it 
has been proved, tliat the painter, by attending 
to the invariable and gpiierul ideas of nature, 
produces beauty, he must, by regarding minute 
particularities and accidental discriminations, 
deviate from the universal rule, and x>ollutc hie 
canvass with deformit;j . 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Si a, 

I sijrrosE you have forgyitten that many weeks 
ago I promised lo*sen3 you an account of my 
companions at the Wells. You would not deny 
me a plaice among the most faithful votaries of 
idleness, if you knew how often 1 have recol- 
lected my engagement, and conttmted myself to 
delay the performance for some reason which I 
durst not examine because I knew it to be false; 
how often I have sat down to write and rejoiced 
at interruption ; and how often I have praised 
the dignity of resolution, determined at night 
to write in the morning, and defeiTcd it in the 
morning to the quiet hours of night. 

I have at last begun what I have long wished 
at an end, and find it more easy than 1 expect- 
ed to continue my narration. 

Our assembly could boast no such constella- 
tion of intellects Clarendon’s band of aespcl- 
ates. We had among us no Seldcn, Falldand, 
or Waller ; but we had men not less important 
in their own eyes, thougli less distinguished by 
the public ; and many a time have we lamented 
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ihu p.ut!aJity of mankind, and nn^reed that men 
of the deepest inquiry sometimes let their dis- 
eoreries die away in silence, that the most com- 
prehensive observers have seldom opportunities 
of imparting their remarks, and that modest 
merit posses in the crowd unknown and un- 
heeded. 

One of the greatest men of the soidety was 
Sim Scruple, who lives in a continual eqiti|ioise 
of doubt, and is a constant enemy to confidence . 
and dogmatism. Sim*s favourite topic of con- I 
versation is, the narrowness of the human ; 
mind, the fallaciousness of our senses, the pre- ! 
valence of early prejudice, and the uncertainty i 
of appearances. Sim has many doubts alMuit the | 
nature of death, and is sometiincs inclined to ■ 
believe that sensation may survive motion, and , 
that a dead man may feel though he cannot stir. | 
Pie lias sometimes hinted that man might i>cr- | 
haps have been natui*ally a quadruped ; and ' 
thinks it would . be very proper, that at the ! 
I^uundling Ilospitiil some children s>hould be 
inclosed in an apartment in which the nurses 
should be obliged to w'alk half upon four and 
half upon two, tliat the yoiiiiglings, being bred 
without the prejudice of example, might have 
no other guide than nature, and might at last 
come f<»rth into the w<»rld as genius should 
direct, erect or prone, on two legs or on four. 

The next in dignity of mien and fluency of 
talk was Dick Wormwood, whose sole delight is, 
to find every thing wrong. Dick never enters 
a room but he shows that the door and the 
chimney are ill-placed, lie never walks into 
the fields but he finds ground ploughed which 
Is fitter for pasture. lie is always an enemy 
to the piesent fashion, lie holds that all the 
bt^ut3Mind virtue of women will , soon be de- 
stroyed by the u6e of tea. lie triumphs when 
hr talks On the present system of education, and 
tolls us with great v^emciice, that we are 
learning words when w’fi should Icani things, 
lie is of opinion that we suck in errors at tlie 
nui*se’8 breast, and thinks It extremely ridiru- 
lous that children should be taught to use the 
right hand rather than the left. 

Hob Sturdy considers it os a point of honour 
to siiy again w'hat he has once said, and wonders 
how any man that has been known to alter his 
opinion, can look his neighbours in the fare. 
Hob is the jnost formidable disputant of the 
whole company ; for, without troubling himself 
to search for ivjisons, lie tires his antagonist 
with rex>eatcd afilniiations. Wiien Bob has been 
attarked for an hour with all the powers of 
eloquen<;e and reiison, and his position appears 
to all but himself utterly untenable, he al- 
ways closes the debate with his first declara- 
tion, introdiu‘,ed by a stout prefiwe of ron- 
^mptuoiis civility. ** All tins is very judi- 
C'lotis; you may talk, Sir, as you please; but 1 I 
will stiij WiV M hftt 1 Mftirl nt fii Nit ’» T?.,!, I 


much in unlversals, which he has now obliged 
us to let pass without exceptions. He lives on 
an annuity, and holds that there are as many 
thieves as traders;'* he is of loyalty unshaken, 
and always maintains, that **he who sees 
Jacobite sees a rascal.*' 

Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rudeness of 
contradiction and the turbulence of debate. 
Phil has no notions of his own, and therefore 
willingly catches fifom llic last speaker such as 
he shall drop. This inflexibility of ignorance 
is easily accommodated to any tenet ; his only 
difficulty is, when the disputants grow zealous, 
how to be of two contrary opinions at once. If 
no appeal is made to his judgment, he has tlie 
art of distributing his attention and his smiles 
ill such a manner, that each thinks him of his 
own party; but if he is obliged to speak, ha 
then observes that the question is ditficiilt; that 
he never received so much pleasure from a de- 
bate before; that neither of the controvertists 
could have found his match in any other com- 
pany; that Rlr. Wormwood’s assertion is \ery 
well 8upx>orted, and yet there is great force in 
wliut Mr. Scruple advanced against it. By 
this indefinite declaration both are commonly 
satisfied; for he that has prevailed is in good 
humour; and he that has felt his own weak- 
ness is very glad to have escaped so well. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 

liOBIN SpRITEl.Y. 
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BionRAi’HY is, of the various hind of narrative 
writing, that which is most eagerly read, and 
most easily applied to the purposes of life. 

In roniaiibcs, when the wide/ield of possibility 
lies ojica to invention, the incidents may easily 
be made more iiumHi'Ous, the virissitiiilcs mon 
sudden, and the events more nonderfol; but. 
from the time of wiien fancy begins to be 
over-ruled by reason and corrected by experi- 
ence, the most artful tale raises little curiosity 
when it is known to be false; though it mii}, 
perhaps, be sometimes read as a model of a neat 
or elegant style, not fur the sake of knowing 
what it contains, hut how it is WTitleii ; or 
those that are weary of themselves, may liaM* 
recourse to it as a pleasing dream, of which 
when they awake, they voluntarily dismiss tlw 
images from their minds. 

The examples and events of history, press, in- 
deed, upon the mind with the weight of truth ; 
but when they are reposited in the memory, 
they are ofteiier employed for show than use, 
and rather diversify conversation tlian regulate 

ISCa K'li.a. u.m.tl. nn.knnB nm tn-tvm 
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ttiera opportunities of growing wiser by the 
duwnfal of statesmen or the defeat of generals. 
The stratagems of war, and the intrigues of 
courts, are read by far the greater part of man- 
kind with the same indifference as the adven- 
tures of fabled lierocs, or the revolutions of a fairy 
region, lietween falsehood and useless truth 
there is little difference. As gold which he can- 
not spend will make no man rich, so kuow- 
Itidge which he cannot appl)* will make no map 
wise. 

The mischievous consequences of vice and 
folly, of irregular desires and predomiiiaut pas- 
sions, are best discovered by those relations 
which are levelled with the general surface of 
life, which tell nut how any man became great, 
but how he was made haj»py ; not how he lost 
the favour of his prince, but how he became dis- 
contented with himself. 

'I'liose relations are therefore commonly of 
most value in w'hich the writer tells his own 
story. He that recuunta the life of another 
cxMiiinnnly dwells most upon ('onspicuous events, 
lessens the familiarity of his talc to increase its 
dignity, shows his fVivourite at a distance deco- 
rated and magiiiiied like the ancient actoi*s in 
their tragic dress, and endeavours to hide the 
man that he may produce a hero. 

But if it be true, which was said by a French 
prince, ** 'i'hat no man was a hero to the ser- 
vants of his chamber,** it is equally true tlmt 
eveiy man is yet less a hero to himself. He that 
is most elevated above the crowd by the impor- 
tance of his employments, or the reputation of 
his genius, feels himself affected by fame or bu- 
siness but as they influence his domestic life. 
The high and low, as they have the same fa- 
culties and the same senses, have no less simili- 
tudes ill their pains and pleasures. The sensa- 
tions arc the same in all, though produced by 
very different occasions. The prince feels the 
same pain when an invader seizes province, as 
the farmer when a thief drives away his cow. 
Men tliiLs equal in theiase|,ves will appear equal 
in honest and impartial biography ; and those 
whom fortune or nature place at the greatest 
distance, may all'urd instruction to each other. 

'J'he writer of his own life has at least the flrst 
qualiflcatiuii of an historian, the knowledge of 
llie tJ-uth ; and though it may be plausibly ob- 
jected that his temptations to disguise it are 
equal to his oppoivaiiities of knowing it, yet 1 
cannot but think that impartiality may be ex- 
pected with equal confidence from him that re- 
lates the passages of his own lif<‘, as from him 
that delivers the transactions of another. 

Certainty of knowledge not only excludes mis- 
take, but fortifies veracity. What we collect 
by conjecture, and by conjecture only can one 
man judge of another’s motives or sentiments, 

Im easily modified by fancy or by desire ; as ob- 
jects imperfectly discerned take forms from the 
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hope or fear of the beholder. But that which 
is fully known cannot be falsified but with 10 ^ 
luctanco of uiidei*standing, and alarm of con- 
science : of understanding, the lover of truth ; 
of conscience, the sentinel of virtue. 

He that writes the life of another Is either his 
friend or bis enemy, and wishes either to exalt 
his praise or aggravate his infamy : many tein]>- 
tations to falsehood will occur in the disguise of 
passions, too sjiecious to fear much resistaruHt. 
Love of virtue will animate panegyric, and ha- 
tred of wickedness imbitter censure. The zeal of 
gratitude, the ardour of patriotism, fondness for 
an opinion, or fidelity to a party, may eiusily 
overjiower the vigilance of a mind habitually 
well disposed, and prevail over unassisted and 
unfriended veracity. 

Blithe that speaks of himself has no motive 
to falsehood or partiality except self-love, by 
which all have so often been betrayed, that all 
are on the watch against its artifices. He that 
writes an apology for a single*actiofi, to confute 
an accusation, to recommend liimself to favour, 
is indeed always to be suspected of favour! n 
own cause ; but he tiiat sits down calmly and vo- 
luntarily to review his life for the admonition of 
posterity, or to amuse himself, and leaves this 
account unpublished, may be commonly pre- 
sumed to tell truth, since falsehood cannot ap- 
pease his own mind, and fame will nut be heard 
beneath the tomb. 
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One of the peculiarities which distinguish the 
present age is the multiplication of books. Eveiy 
day brings new advertisements of literary un- 
dertakings, and we are flattered with repeated 
promises of growing ]^ne on easier terms than 
our progenitors. * 

How much either happiness or knowledge is 
advanced by this multitude of authors, it is not 
very easy to decide. 

He that teaches us any thing which we knew 
not before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a 
master. 

He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing 
ways, may very properly be loved as a benefac- 
tor; and he that supplies life with innocent 
amusement, will be certainly caressed as a pleas- 
ing onmpauioii. 

But few of those who fill the world with 
books have any pretensions to the hope either of 
pleasing or instructing. They have often no 
other task than to lay two books befoiHS them, 
out of which they compile a third, without any 
new materials of their own, and with verylfUle 
application of judgment to those which fivrnuir 
authoTO have supplied. 
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That all compilations are useless I do not as- 
sert. Particles of science are often very widely 
scattered. Writers of extensive comprehension 
have incidental remarks ujion topics very re- 
mote from the principal subject, which are of- 
ten more valuable than formal treatises, and 
whicli yet are not known because they are not 
promised in the title* lie that collects those 
under proper heads is very laudably employed, 
for thmi^di he exerts no great abilities in the 
work, he facilitates the progress of others, and 
by making that easy of attainment which is al- 
ready written, may give some mind, more vigo- 
rous or more adventurous than his own, leisure 
for new thoughts and original designs. 

Put the collections poured lately from the 
press have been seldom made at any great ex- 
pense of time or iinjuiry, and therefore only 
serve to distract choice without su]>p]yirig any 
real want. ' 

It is observed that “ a cornjpt society has 
many laws:’* I know not whether it is not 
eipially true, that an ignorant age lUis many 
bdbks.*’ When the treasures of ancient know- 
ledge lie unexamlned, and original authors are 
iK'glected and forgotten, compilers and plagi- 
ai‘ie 2 > are encouraged, who give us again what 
we had before, and grow great by setting before 
IIS what our own sloth liud hidden from our 
view. 

Yet are not even these writers to be indiscri- 
minately censured and rejected. Truth like 
beauty varies its fashions, and is best recom- 
mended by dirierent dresses to dilVereiit minds ; 
and he that recalls the attention of mankind to 
any part of learning which time has left behind 
it, may be tniiy said to advance the literature of 
hi.s own agOv Aa the manners of nations vary, 
new topics of pt^rsuasiori become necessary, and 
new cnmhiiiations of imagery are produced ; and 
he that cun nccoiiimodatc himsidf to the reign- 
ing taste, may always k^ve readers who per- 
haps would' not have looked *u]ioii better per- 
formaiK'es. 

lo exact of every man who writes, that he 
should say something new, would ho to reduce 
authors to a sinali number ; to oblige the most 
fertile genius to say only what is new would be 
to contract his volumes to a few pages. Yet, 
surely, there ought to he some bounds to repe- 
tition ; libiarics ought no more to be heajicd 
for ever with the same thoughts differently ex- 
pressed, than with tlie same books differently 
decorated. 

The good or evil which these secondary w'rit- 
ers produce, is seldom of any long duration. As 
they owe their existence to change of fashion, 
they commonly disappear when a new fashion 
becomes prevalent. 'I’hc authors that in any 
last from age to age arc very few, because 
: thero are very few that have any other claim to 
tiotice Uian iliat they cat:h hold on present curi* 


osity, and gratify some accidental desire, or pro- 
duce some temporai'y coiivenieiicy. 

But however the writers of the day may des- 
pair of future fame, they ought at least to forw 
bear any present mischief. Though they can- 
not arrive at eminent heights of excellence, they 
might keep themselves hai*mless. I'bey miglit 
take care to inform themselves before they at- 
tempt to inform others, and exert the little iii- 
iluence which they have for iionest purposes. 

But such is the present state of our literature, 
that the ancient sage, who thought “ a great hook 
a great evil,’* would now think the multitude of 
books a multitude of evils. lie would consiiler 
a bulky writer who engrossed a year, and u 
swarm of pamphleteers who stole eacli an hour, 
as equal wasters of human life, and would make 
no other difference between them, than between 
a beast of prey and a flight of locusts. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Sir, 

I AM a young lady newly married to a youug 
gentleman. Our fortune is large, oicr minds 
are vacant, onr dispositions gay, our acquaint- 
ances numerous, and our relations splendid. We 
considered tliut marriage, like life, has its youth ; 
that the first year is the year of gayety and 
revel, and resolved to see the shows and feel the 
joys of London before the increase of our family 
should confine us to domestic cares and domes- 
tic pleasures. 

Little time W'ns spent in preparation ; the 
coach was harnessed, and a few days brought 
us to Londi^i, and w'e alighted at a lodging 
provided for us by JVIiss Biddy 'Iriflc. a maiden 
niece of my husband’s fatlier, where we found 
apartments on a second floor, which my cousin 
told us would sej've us till we could please our- 
selves witli a more commodious and elegant ha- 
bitation, and which she had taken at a very high 
price, because it was not worth the while to 
make a liard bargain for so short a time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed fill my now 
clothes were made, and my new lodging hired 
but Miss 'Jrifle had so industriously given no- 
tice of our arrival to all oiir acquaintance, tliat 1 
had the mortification next day of seeing the door 
thronged with painted coaches and cliaira with 
coronets, and was obliged to ifccivc all my hus- 
band’s rolatiims on a second floor. 

luc^iivenieiices are often Imlanced by some 
advantage ; the elevation of my apartments fur- 
nished a subject for conversation, which, with- 
out some such help, we should have been in 
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d:in|f«>r ©f wnntlnfT. Lady Stately told us how 
many years had passed since she climbed soHiany 
steps. Miss Airy ran to the window, and 
thought it charming to see the walkers so little 
in the street ; and Miss Gentle went to try the 
amc experiment, and screamed to find herself 
«o far above the ground. 

I'hey all knew that we intended to remove, 
and, therafore, all gave me advice about a pro- 
per choice. One street -was recommended for 
the purity of its air, another fi»r its freedom 
fi'oin noise, another for its nearness to the park, 
another because there was biit a steji frttm it fo 
all places of diversion, and ainfthor, because 
its inhabitants enjoyed at once the town and 
country. 

1 had civility enough to hear every recora- 
ineiidation w’ilh a look of curiosity while it was 
made, and of acquieseiice when it wiis conclud- 
ed, l)ut in iny hAtirt felt no other desire than to 
he free fi'om tlie disgrace of a second lloor, and 
cared little ivliefe, J should fix if the apartments 
were spacious and splendid. 

Next day a chari<»t was hired, and IMiss Trifle 
W as despatched to find a lodging. She returned 
in the afternoon, with an account of a charming 
place, to which my husband went in the morn- 
ing to make the coiiti'act. lleing young and 
unexperienced, he took with him ins friend Ned 
Quirk, a gentleraau of great skill in rooms and 
furniture, who sees, at a single glance, whatever 
there is to be commended or eeiisured. Mr. 
Quick, at tlic first view of the house, declared 
that it could not he inhabited, for tlie sun in the 
afternoon shone with full glare ou the windows 
of the dining room. 

Miss Trifle went out again and soon discov- 
ered another lodging, which Mr. Quick went 
to survey, and found, that, whenever the w4nd 
should blow from the cast, uU the siin^ke of the 
city would he driven upon it. 

A inagnifi<‘eiit set of rooms wns tbeu found in 
one of the streefs near Westminster- IJridge, 
which Miss Trifle ]>rert iTjfd to any which she 
had yet seen ; hut Mr. <).u?ck having mused 
upon it for a time, eunchided that it would be too 
much exposed in the morning to the fogs that 
rise from the river. 

Thus Mr. Qui< k proceeded to give us every 
day new testimonies of his taste and circumspec- 
tion; sometimes the street was too narrow for 
a double range of coaches; sonietinies it was an 
obscure place, not inhabited by persons of qual- 
ity. Some places were dirty, and some crowd- 
ed ; in some houses the furniture was ill-suited, 
and III others the stairs w'ere. too narrow. 1 le 
had sueh fertility of olyeciions that Miss Trifle 
was at last tired, and desisted fnun all attempts 
j'fU’ our accommodation. 

Ill the meantime I have still contiiiued to see 
my company on a second Uooi’. and am aski^ 
twenty times a day when 1 am to have those 


odious lodgings, in which T live tumultuonriy 
without pleasure, and expensively w'itiiout hon* 
our. My husband thinks so highly of Mr. 
Quick, that he cannot be persuaded to remove 
without his approbation ; and Mr. Quick thinks 
his reputation raised by the multiplication of 
difficulties. 

In this distress to whom can I have recourse? 
I find my temper vitiated by daily disappoint- 
ment, b^thc sight of pleasure which I cannot 
partake, and the possession of riches which I 
cannot enjoy. Dear Mr. Idler, inform my hus- 
band that he is trifling aw'ay, in superfluous vex- 
ation, the few months wliich custom has ajipro- 
priated to delight ; that matrimonial quarrels 
are not easily rcxioiiciled hetween those that have 
no children ; that wherever we settle he must al- 
ways find some inconvenience ; but nothing is so 
much to be avoided as a perpetual state of In- 
quiry and suspense. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

* PeQGV IlcAKTMSi. 
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Of w'hat we know not, we can only judge by 
what we know. Kveiy novelty appeal's more 
wonderful os it is more remote fi*om any thing 
with which exi>erioncc or t^.itimony have hither- 
to acquainted us ; and if it passes further beyond 
tlie notions that we have been accustomed to 
form, it becomes at last incredible. 

We seldom consider that human knowledge 
is very iiaii'ow, that national manners are 
formed by chance, that uncommon conjiimdures 
of causes produce rave effects, or that what is 
impossible at one time or place may yet happen 
in luiother. It is always easier to deny than 
to inquire. To refu5g)^r«<l»t confem for a rno- 
nieiit an appearance of superiority, which every 
little mind is tempted to assume when it may 
be gained so cheaply as by withdrawing atten- 
tion from evidence, and declining the fatigue of 
comparing probabilities, 'I'he most pertinacious 
and vehement demonstrator may be wearied in 
time by continual negation; and incredulity, 
which an old poet, in his address to llaleigh, 
calls “the wit of fools,’* obtiinds the argument 
which it eaniiot answer, as woolsacks deaden 
aiTows though they cannot repel them. 

Many relations of travellers have been slight- 
ed as fabulous, till more frequent voyages have 
confirmed their veracity ; and it maywasona- 
hly he imoL'^ined, that many ancient bistoriana 
are unjustly suspcct*'d of falsehood, because our 
own times afford nothing that resembles what 
they tell. 

j IIa<l only the writers of antiquity informed 
us that theic was once a nation in which the 
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fpitc Iny down upon tlie burning pile, only to 
mix her ashes with those ui‘ her Jiiuhiiiul, we 
should have thought it a tulc to be told with 
that of Endymion*s commerce with the Moon, 
liiid only a single traveller related that many 
nations of the earth were black, we should have 
thought the accounts of the Negroes and of the 
I’hoenix equally credible. But of black men 
the numbers are too great who are now ri^piii- 
iijg under English cruelty, and the of 

voluntai'y cremation is not yet lost uiiiong tlie 
ladies of India. 

Few narratives will either to men or women 
appeal* more incredible than the histories of the 
Amazons; of female nations of whose constitu- 
tion it was the essential and fundamental law, 
to exclude men from all participation cither of 
public affairs or domestic business ; where fe- 
male armies marched under female captains, fe- 
male farmers gathered the harvest, female pai*t- 
iiers dancad together, and female wits diverted 
one another. 

Yet several sages of antiquity have transmitted 
accounts of the Amazons of C'aucasiis ; and of 
the Amazons of America, who have given their 
name to the greate^st river in the world. Cori- 
dainiiie lately found such memorials, as ran be 
expected among erratic and unlettered nations, 
where events are i*erxu*ded only by tradition, 
and new swarms settling in the country from 
time to time, confuse and efface all traces of 
former times. 

lo die with husbands, or to live without 
them, are the two extremes which the prudence 
and moderation of European ladies have, in all 
ages, equally declined ; they have never been 
allured to de.ath by the kindness or civility of 
the politest nations, nor has the roughness and 
brutality of more savage countries ever pro- 
voked them to doom their male associates to ir- 
revocable banishment. The Bohemian matrons 
are said to have made* one short struggle for 
superiority, but instead of bhnishiiig the men, 
they contented thtunselvcs with condemning 
them to Servile offices; and their constitution 
thus left imperfect, was quickly overthrown. 

There is, 1 think, no class of English women 
from whom we are in any danger of Aniaz<miaii 
usurpation. The old maids seem nearest to iri- 
d«q>eiuleiice, and most likely to be animated by 
revenge against masculine authority; they often 
speak of men with acrimonious vehemence, but 
it is seldom found that they have any settled 
hatred against them, and it is yet more rarely 
observed that they have any kindness fur each 
^otber. illrhey will not easily combine in any 
plot ; and if they should ever agree to retire and 
fortify themselves in castles or in mountains, 
ih*: sentinel will betray the passes in spite, and 
•toe gurrlsan will capitulate upon easy terms, if 
beseigers have handsome sword knots, and 
well supplied with fringe and lace. 


The gamesters, if they were united, would 
make a formidable body; and since they con- 
sider men only ns beings that are to lose their 
money, they might live together without any 
wish for the officiousuess of gallantry, or the 
delights of diversified conversation. But as 
nothing would hold them together but the hope 
of plundering one another, their government 
would fail from the defect of its principles, the 
men would need only to ueglect them, and they 
WQu)d>perish in a few weeks by a civil war. 

1 do not mean to censure the ladies of Eng- 
land as defective iu knowledge or in spirit, 
when 1 suppose them unlikely to revive the 
military honours of their sex. The character 
of the ancient Amazons was rather terrible than 
lovely ; the hand could not be very delicate that 
was only employed in drawing the bow and 
brandishing the battle-axe; their pow'er was 
maintained by cruelty, their lUjirage was de- 
formed by ferocity, and their example only 
shows that men suid women live best together. 
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When the philosophers of the last age were first 
congregated into the Royal Society, great ex- 
pectations were raised of the sudden progress of 
useful arts ; the time was supposed to be near, 
when engines should turn by a perpetual mo- 
tion, and health be secured by the universal 
medicine; when learn ingv should be facilitated 
by a real character, and commerce extended by 
ships which could reach their ports in defiance 
of |hc tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The 
Society met and fiarted without any visible di- 
minution o( the miseries of life. Tlie gout and 
stone were still painful, the ground that was not 
ploughed brought no harvest, and neither oranges 
nor grapes would grow upcm the hawthorn. At 
last, tiuKse wlio were disappointed began to be 
angry*^; those, likewise, who hated innovation 
were glad to gain an opportunity of ridiculing 
men who had depreciated, perhaps w'ith too 
much an'<»gance, the knowledge of‘ antiquity. 
And it appears from some of their earliest apo- 
logies, that the philosophers felt with great sen- 
sibility the unwelcome ini]>ortuTiities of those, 
who were daily asking, “ What have ye done ?** 

The truth is, that little had been done com- 
pared with w*hat fame had been sufFored to ]>ro- 
mise, ; and the question could only be answered 
by general apologies and by new hopes, which, 
when they were frustrated, gave a new occasion 
to the same vexatious inquiry. 

'L'his fatal question has disturbed the quiet ot 
many other minds, lie that in the latter part 
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of h\a life too strictly inquires what he bus done, 
can vei’y seldom receive from his own heart such 
an account as will give him satisfaction. 

We do not, indeed, so often disappoint others 
as ourselves. We not only think more highly 
than others of our own abilities, but allow our- 
selves to form hopes which we never cominiini- 
late, and please our thoughts with employments 
which none ever will allot us, and with eleva- 
tions to which we are never expected to rise ; 
and when our days and years are passed away 
in common business or common amusements, 
and we liiid, at last, that we liave suffered our 
purposes to sleep till the time of action is past, 
we arc reproached only by our own retlectioiiK ; 
neither our friends nor our enemies wonder that 
We live and did like the rest of mankind; that 
We live without notice, and die witliout memo- 
rial ; they know not what task w'c had pro- 
po'ocd, and, ttu|||||^ore, cannot di.^ccrii whether it 
is tliii»he(i. 

lie that compares what lie has done with 
what he lias left undone, Avill feel the effect 
winclii mll^t always follow the compai‘i.suri of 
imagination w’ith reality; he will look with 
contempt on his own unimportance, and won- 
der to what purpose he came into the world ; 
he will rejiine that he shall leave behind him no 
evidence of his having been, that he has added 
nothing to the system of life, but has glided 
from youth to age among the crowd, without 
any effort for di.stinction. 

Mai; is seldom willing to let fall the opinion 
of his own dignity, or to believe that he does 
little only because every individual is a very 
little being. He is better content to want dili- 
gen(!e than power, and sooner confesses the de- 
pravity of his will than the imbecility of his 
nature. s 

b'lom this mistaken notion of human great- 
ness it priXTcds, that many who pretend to have 
made great ailvatu'es in wisdom siP loudly de- 
clare that they despise themselves. If 1 had 
ever found any of the self-yontemners much* ir- 
ritated or pained by the consciiUisness of their 
meanness, I siiould have given them eonsolatiun 
by observing, that a little more than nothing is 
as much ns can be expected from a being, who, 
with respect to the multitudes about him is 
himself little more than nothing. ICvery man 
is obliged by the Supreme Master of the uni- 
verse to improve all the opportunities of good 
tvhi<‘h are afforded him, and to heeji in eoiitinii- 
al activity such abilities ns are bestowed upon 
bim. lint he has no reason to repine, though 
his aidlilies are small and his opportunities few. 
He that lias improved the virtue, or advanced 
the happiness of one fellow-creature, he that has 
ascertained a single moral proposition, or added 
one useful experiment to natural knowledge, 
may he enntented with his own performance, 
and, with I’esja'ct to mortals like himself, may 
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I demand, like Augustus, to be dismlsaed at hia 
departure witli a]»plause. 
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*Avixov Kcii uTSxov* El’lOT. 

How evil came into the world— for wbat rea- 
son it is that life is overspread with such bound- 
less varieties of iniserj' — why the only thinking 
being of this globe is doomed to think, mere- 
ly to be wretched, and to pass his time from 
youth to age in fearing or in suffering calamities, 
is a question wdiich philosophers have long 
asked, and which philosophy could never an- 
swer. 

Religion iulorms us that misery and sin were 
produced together. The depravation of hiimnn 
will was followed by a disorder of the liannony 
of naturi?; and by that JVovidence which often 
places antidotes in the neighbourJiood of poisons, 
^iee was checked by misery, lest it should swell 
to universal and unlimited dominion. 

A state of innocence and happiness is so re- 
mote from all that we have ever seen, that 
though we can easily conceive it possible, and 
may, therefore, hope to attain it, yet our speeii- 
latioiiB upon it must bo general and confused. 
We ran ‘discover that where there is universal 
innocence, there will probably be universal hap- 
piness ; fur why should afllictions he permitted 
to infest beings who are not in danger of cor- 
ruption from blessings, and where there is no 
use of terror nor cause of punishment ? Rut in 
a world like ours, where our. senses assault us, 
and our hearts betray us, we should pass on from 
crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if mi- 
sery did not stand in onr way, and our own 
pains admonish us of^ar folly. 

Almost all the moral good which Is left among 
us, is the apparent ellect of physical evil. 

Goodness is divided by divines into soberness, 
righteousness, and godliness. Ret it be examin- 
ed how each of these duties would be x^i’actised 
if there were no physical evil to enforce It. 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing but the 
forbtiaraijce of i»lea.sure ; and if pleasure was not 
followed by pain, who would forbear it? We 
see every hour those in whom the desire of pre- 
sent indulgence overpowers all sense of past and 
all foresight of future misery. In a remission 
of the gout, the drunkard returns to his wine, 
and the glutton to his feast ; and if neither dis- 
ease nor poverty were felt or dreaded, every one 
would sink down in id.le sensuality, without 
any care of othei*s, or of himself. To eat and 
drink, and lie down to sleep, would be the whole 
businm of mankiiHl. 

Uighteoiism‘.ss, or the system of social duty. 
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mAj be sub^livldod Into justice and charity. Of 
jUHtke one of the heathen sages has shown, with 
great acutenessj that it was impressed upon 
niaiikitid only by the inconvcnrcncies which in* 
jnitice hiul produced. “ in the first ages/’ says 
he, ** men acted without any rule but the im* 
pulse of desire; they practised injustice upon 
others, and suffered it from" others in their 
turn ; but in time it wiis discovered, that the 
pain of sufTering wrung was greater f^aii the 
pleasure of doing it ; send mankind, by a gene* 
rat compact, submitted to the restraint of 
laws, and resigned the pleasure to escape the 
pain.” 

Of charity It ie superfluous to observe, that it 
C4>uld liave no place if there were no want ; for 
of a virtue W'hich could not be practised, the 
omission could not he culpable. Evil is not 
only the occasional but the efficient cause of cha- 
rity ; we are incited to the relief of misery by 
Idle consciousness that we have the same nature 
with the sufferer, \hat we are in danger of the 
same distresses, and may sometimes inQ»lore the 
same assistance. 

Godliness/ or piety, is elevation of the mind 
towards the Supreme Being, and extension of 
the thoughts to another life. The either life is 
future, and the Supreme Being is invisible. 
None would have recourse to an invisible power, 
but that all other subjects had eluded their hopes. 
None would .fix their attention upon the future, 
hut tliat they are discontented with the present. 
If the senses were feasted with perpetual plea- 
ture, they would always keep the mind in sub- 
^fiction. KeMon has no authority over us, but 
its power to warn us against evil. 

in childhood, while our minds are yet unoc- 
cupied, religion Ss impressed upon them, and the 
first pears of almost all who have been well edu- 
cated are passed in a regular discharge of the du- 
ties of piety. But as we advance forward into 
the crowds of life, innuiuprable' delights solicit 
our indioations, and innumerable cures distract 
our attention ; the time of youth is passed in 
nedsy frolics ; manhood is led on from hope to 
ht^e, and from project to prefect ; the dissolute- 
ness of pleasure, the inebriation of success, the 
ardour of expectation, and the vehemence of 
competition, chain down the mind alike to the 
present scene, nor is it remembered how soon 
this mist of trifles must be scattered, and the 
hubbies that float upon the rivulet of life he lost 
for ever in the gulph of eternity. To this con- 
sideration scarcely any man is awakened but by 
some pressing and resistless evil. The death of 
those from whom he derived his pleasures, or to 
whomJho desUned his possessfona; scfpie disease 

P him the vanity of all , external 
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, till his strength fulls him, he files, at last, to the 
shelter of religion. 

That misery does not make all virtuous, expe> 
rience too clearly informs us ; but it is no less 
certain that of what virtue there is, mi.sery pro- 
duces far the greater part. Physical evil may 
be, therefore, endured with patience, since it is 
the cause of moral good ; and patience itself Is 
cue virtue by which we are prepared for that 
state in which evil shall be no nkore. 
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It is a complaint which has been made from 
time to time, and which seein.s to have lately 
become more frequent, that English oratory, 
however forcible in argument, ^j^legant in ex- 
pression, is deficient and iueffle^ious, because 
our speakers want the grace and energy of ac- 
tion. 

Among the numerous projectors who are de- 
sirous to refine our manners, and improve our 
iaeuUies, some are willing to supply the defi- 
ciency of our speakei's. We have had more than 
one extortion to study the nt>gle4*ted art of mov- 
ing the passions, and have been encouraged to 
believe that our tongues, however feeble in them- 
selves, may, by the help of our hands arwi legs, 
obtain an uncontrollable dominion over the most 
stubborn audience, animate the insensible, en- 
gage the careless, force tears from the obdurate, 
and money from the avaricious. 

If by slight of hand, or nimbleness of foot, all 
these wonders can be performed, he that shall 
neglect to attain the free use of his limbs may 
be justly censured as criminally lazy. But I am 
afraid that no specimen of such effects will easi- 
ly be shown. If I could once find a speaker in 
’Change Allgy raising the price of stocks by the 
power of persuasive gestures, I should very zea- 
lously recommend tjie study of his art ; hut 
having never seen any action by which language 
was much assisted, 1 have been hitherto inclined 
to doubt whetlier my countrymen are not blamed 
too hastily for their calm and motionless utter- 
ance. 

Foreigners of many nations accompany their 
speech with action : hut why should their ex* 
ample have more influence upon us than ours 
upon them? Customs ore not to be changed 
hut for hotter. Let those who desire to re- 
form us show the benefits of the change pro- 
posed. When the Frenchman waves his hands, 
and writhes his body, in recounting the revolu- 
tions of a game at cards, or the Neapolitan, who 
tells the hour of the day, shows upon his fingers 
the number which he mentions, I do not per- 
ceive that their manual exercise is of much use, 
or that they leave any image more deeply im* 
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pressed by their bustle »nd veltenn^ui'e of com- 
iiiuiiicatiou. 

Upon the English stage there is no want of 
action, hut the dilliculty of making it at once 
various and proper, and its perpetual tendency 
to become ridiculous, notwitlrstanding all the 
advantages wliich art and show, and ru.storn and 
prejudice can give it, may prove liow little it 
can be admitted into any other pla<‘(s wliere it 
can have no recommendiitiou but fnan truth 
and nature. 

The u.se of English oratory is oiti v at the bar, 
in the parliament, and in the chun-h. Neither 
tile, judges of our laws, nor the representatives 
of our people, would be mucli adected by la- 
boured gesticulation, or believe any man the 
more because he rolled his eyes, or puded his 
checks, or spread abroad his ui‘ms, or stamped 
the ground, or thumped his briMist, or turned his 
eyes sometimes^ the ceiling, an<l suinetimes to 
the Hour. UpflPmen intent only upon trutli, 
the arm of an orator has little power; a credible 
testimony, or a cogent argument, will overcome 
all the ait of modulation, and all the viobuce of 
contortion. 

It is well known that, in the city wliich may 
be called the jiarent of oratory, all the arts of 
mecdianicul persuasion were banished from the 
court of supreme jiuruMilure. 'i'lie judges of the 
Areopagus considered action and vociferation as 
a foolish appeal to the external senses, ami im- 
W'orthy to be practised beibre those who hud no 
desire of idle ainuseiueiit, and whose only plea- 
sure was to discover right. 

Whether action may not be yet of use in 
churches, where the preaidior addresses a min- 
gled audience, may deser\e iiH|uiry. It is cer- 
tain that the senses are more powerful as the 
reason is weaker ; and that he whose curs con- 
vey little to his mind, may sometimes listen 
witli his eyes till truth may gradually take ]K)s- 
s<‘.^sion of ins heart. If there be any use of ges- 
ticulation, it must bo apidied to the ignorant and 
rude, who ’iviil he more alfectcd by vehemence 
than delighted by propriety? In the ymlpit lit- 
tle action can be proper, for action can illustrate 
mulling but that to which it may be referred by 
nature or by custom. lie that imitates by his 
hand a motion which he describes, explains it 
liy a natural similitude ; he that lays bis hand 
on hi.s breast, when he expresses pity, enibrees 
his words by a customary allusion. But the- 
oh>gy has few topics to hich action cun bo np- 
]iropriiited ; tlmt action which is vague and in- 
determinate will at last settle into habit, and 
habitual peculiarities are quickly ridiculous. 

It is, perhaps, the cliaracter of the English, 
to despise trifles ; and that art may surely be 
ac, counted a trifle which is at once useless and 
ostentatious, which can seldom be prac-tised with 
propriety, and which, as the mind is more cul- 
tivated^ is less powerful. Yet as all uiiioceiit 


I means are to be used for the propagation of 
truth, I wouitl not deter those who are employ* 
ed in preaching to common corign^gations fi'um 
any practices which they may find persuasive ; 
for, compared with the conversion of sinners, 
propriety and elegance are less than nothing. 
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It is common to overlook what is near, by keep- 
ing the eye fixed u]>oii something remote. In 
the same manner present opportunities are ne- 
glected, and attainable good is slighted, by minds 
busied in extensive ranges, and intent upon fu- 
ture Oilvantages. Life, however short, is made 
still shorter by waste of time, and its progi*ess 
towards happiries.s, though naturally slow, is yet 
retarded by unnecessary labouvr 

The di%cuUy of oldaining knowledge is uni- 
versally confessed. To fix deejily in tiie mipd 
the principles of science, to settle their limita- 
tions, and deduce tlie long succession of tiieir 
consequences ; to comprehend the whole com- 
pass of compUcated systems, with all the argu- 
ments, objections, and solutions, and to reposito 
in the intellectual treasury the numberless facts, 
experiments, a(H>pbthegms, and positions, which 
must stand single in the memory, and of which 
none has any perceptible connection with tlie 
rest, is a task whicii» though undertaken with 
ardour, and pursued with diligence, must at 
last be left uiidnished by the frailty of our na* 
ture. 

To make the way to Iparning either less short 
or lass smooth, Is certainly absurd ; yet this is 
the apparent effect of the prejudice which seems 
to prevail among us in favour of foreign authors, 
and of the coiitem]>t of our native Uleratui-i*, 
which this excursive ^wiosity must necessarily 
produce. Every man is more speedily instructed 
by his own langiuige, than by any other ; before 
we search the rest of the world I’op teachers, lot 
us try wliPiUer we may n«t spare our trouble 
by fiii()ing them at home. 

The riches of the English language are much 
greater than they are commonly snpposeti. 
Many useful and valuable books lie buried in 
shops and libraries, unknown and unexaiiiiited, 
unless some lucky compiler opens them by 
chance, and fimls an easy spoil of wit and leai'it* 
ing. 1 am far from intending to insinuate that 
other languages are not np 4 :ossary to him who 
aspires to eminence, and whose whole life H 
devoted to study ; but to him who reads only 
for amusement, or wiiose purpose is not to 
deck himself with the iionours of literature, but 
to be qualihod tin* domestic usefulness, and vtti 
down content with subordinate reputation, wa 
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ha%'ii authors auiBcIent to till up all the vacanciea 
of bis time, and gratify must of his wishes for 
information. 

Of our poets I need say little, bwause they 
are, perhaps, the only authors to whom their 
country has done justice. We consider the 
whole succession fi^un Spenser to Pope, as su- 
perior to any names which the continent can 
boast ; and tlierefore the poets of other nations 
however familiarly they may be sometimes men- 
tioned, are very little read, except by those who 
design to borrow their beauties. 

There is, 1 think, not one of the liberal arts 
which may not be competently learned in the 
English language. He that searches after ma- 
thematical knowledge may busy himself among 
his own countrymen, and will find one or other 
able to instruct him in every pai‘t of those ab- 
struse sciences. He that is delighted with 
experiments, and wishes to know the nature of 
bodies from certain and visible effects, is hap- 
pily placed wh^e the mechanical philosophy 
was fi4*st established by a imblio institution, and 
frpiH which it was spread to all other countries. 

The more airy and elegant studies of philolo- 
gy and criticism have little need of any foreign 
help. Though our language not being very an- 
alogical, gives few opportunities for grammati- 
cal reseai'ches, yet we have not wanted authors 
who have considered the principles of speech ; 
and with critical writings we abound suflicient- 
ly to enable pedantry to impose rules which 
can seldom he observed, and vanity to talk of 
books which are seldom read. 

But our own language has, from the Refor- 
mation to the present time, been chietiy dignified 
and adorned by the works of our divines, who, 
considered as commentators, cuntrovertists, or 
preachers, have undoubted] y left all other na- 
tions far behind tiicm. No vulgar language can 
boast such treasures of theological knowledge, 
or such multitudes of fiytbord at once learned, 
elegant, and pious. Other countries, and other 
communions, have authors perhaps equal in 
abilities and diligence to ours ; but if we unite 
number with excellence, there is certainly no 
nation whii'h must not allow us to be superior. 
Of morality little is necessary to be said, be- 
cause it is comprehended in practical divinity, 
and is, perhaps, better taught in English ser- 
mons than in any other books ancient and 
modem. Nor shall 1 dwell on our excellence 
in metaphysical speculations, because he that 
reads the works of our divines will easily dis- 
cover how far human subtilty has been able to 
penetrate. 

Tolitical knowledge Is forced upon m by the 
form of our constitution ; and all the niy8teri<‘S 
of government are discovered in the attack or 
ds^ce of evm y minister. The criginal law of 
Wety, the rights of subjects, and the preroga- 
of kuigs, liavs been considered with the 
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utmost nicety, sometimes profoundly investi- 
gated, and sometimes familiarly explained. 

Thus copiously instructive is the English 
language ; and thus needless is all recourse t<» 
foreign writers. Let us not, therefore, make 
our neighbours proud by soliciting help whii h 
we do not want, nor discourage our own indus- 
try by difficulties which we need not suffer. 
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Whatever is useful or honourable will he de- 
sired by many who never can obtain it ; and 
that which cannot be obtained when it is de- 
sired, artifice or folly wdll be diligent to coun- 
terfeit. Those to wliom fortune has denied 
gold and diamonds, decorate fpieinselvcs with 
stones and metals, which have something of 
the show, hut little of tlie value; and every 
moiTil excellence, or intellectual faculty, has 
some vice or folly whicth imitates its ajipear- 
ance. 

Every man wishes to be wise, and they who 
cannot he wise are almost always cunning. 'J'he 
less is the real discerniiiciit. of tlMse vvh.'uu bicsi- 
ness or conversation brings together, the moie 
illusions are practised, nor is caution ever so 
necessary os with associates or o]>i)oiients of 
feeble minds. 

Cunning differs from wisdom as twilight 
from open day. He that w'alks in the siiiiNhi’'e 
goes boldly forward by the nearest way ; he 
sees that where the path is straight and even he 
may proceed in security, and where it is rough 
and crooked he easily complies with the turns, 
aui avoids the obstructions. But tlie traveller 
in the dusk fears more as he sees less ; he knows 
there may be danger, and therefore siisptcts 
that he is never safe, tries every step before be 
fixes his foot, and shrinks at every noise, lest 
violence should approach him. Wisdom com- 
prehends at once the end and the means, e? t i- 
mates easiness or difficulty, and is caiitioiis or 
confident in due proportion. Cunning discovers 
little at a time, and has no other means of cer- 
tainty than miilciplication of stratagems him! 
superfluity of suspicion. The man of cunning 
always cunsidei's that he can never he tno safe, 
and therefore always keeps himself enveloped in 
a mist, impcneti'ahle, as lie hopes, to the eye 
of rivalry or curiosity. 

Upon this principle Tom Double has formed' 
a habit of eluding the most harmless question. 
What he has no inclination to answer, he pre • 
tends sometimes not to hear, and endeavours to 
divert the inquirer’s attention by some other 
subject ; but if he he pressed hard by repeated 
interrogation, he always evades a direct i*eply. 
Ask him w'hom he likes best on the stage ; be is 
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rpftdy to tell that there are apvci’:il excellent per- 
fonnei's. Inquire when he was last at the 
0(Wree-house ; he repliest that the weather has 
been had lately. Desire him to tell the age of 
any of his acquaintance; he immediately men- 
tions anolher who is older or younger. 

Will I’uzzle values himself upon a long reach, 
lie lorc'.ees every thing before it will happen, 
though he never relates his prognostications till 
the event is past. Nothing has come to pass 
for these twenty years of which Mr. Puzzle had 
not given broad hints, and told at least that it won 
not pro[»er to tell. Of those predictions, which 
ev<*ry conclusion will equally verify, he always 
claims the credit, and wonders that liis friends 
did not inideivsiand them. lie aupi>o.se8 very 
truly, that much may he known whi< h he knows 
liol, and therefore pretends to know much of 
which he and ail man kind are equally ignorant. 
1 desired his^pinion, ysterday, of the German 
war, and was told, that if (he i’russian.s wcrcivcU 
8uj>ported, something great maybe expected ; hut 
that they have v<Ty jiowerful enemies to en- 
counter; that the Au.strian general has long ex- 
perience, and the Tlussians are hardy and reso- 
lute ; but that no human power is invincible. 

1 then drew the conversation to our own affairs, 
and invited him to balance the iirobabilitics of 
war and peace. He told me that war requires 
conra!;e, and negotiation judgimnit, and that the 
time will come when it will be seen whether our 
skill in treaty is equal to our bravery in battle. 
'Jo this general prattle he will appeal hereafter, 
and will demiuid to have his foresight applaud- 
ed, wdioever shall at last be conquered or vic- 
torious. 

With Ned Smuggle all is a secret. lie be- 
lieves himself watched by observation and ma- 
lignity on every side, anti rcioiees iu the d«x(er- 
ity by which he has <>scaped snares that never 
were laid. Ned hohls that a man is never de- 
ceived if he never trusts, and thcr^d'ore wnll not 
tell the name of his tailor or his hatter. He 
rides out every morning for the air, and pleases 
himself with thiiikuig that nobody knows where 
he has been. When lie dines with a friend, he 
never goes to his house the nearest way, but 
walks up a bye street to perplex the scent. 
When he has a coach called, he never tells him 
at the door the true place to whi(‘h he is going, 
blit stops him in the way, that he may give him 
directions where nobody can hear him. The 
price of what he buys or sells is always conceal- 
ed, He often takes lodgings in the country by 
a wrong name, and thinks that the world is 
w'ondering where he can be hid. All these 
transactions he registers in a hook, w'hich, ho 
says, w'ill some time or other amaze posterity. 

It is remarked by Bacon, that many men try 
to jirocure reputation only by objections, of 
which, if they are once admitted, the nullity 
never appears, because the design is laid asbir. 


“ This false feint of wisdom,” says he, " Is the 
ruin of business.” The whole power of cun- 
ning is privative; to say nothing, and to do 
nothing, is the utmost of its reach. Yet men 
thus narrow' by nature, and mean by art, ara 
sometimes able to rise by the miscaiTiages of 
bravery and the openness of integrity ; and by 
watching failures, and snatching opportunities 
obtain advantages which belong properly to 
higher charactci*s. 
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Sam Softly was bread a sugar baker ; but sue- 
reeding to a considerable estate on the death of 
his cider brother, he retired early from business, 
married a fortune, and settled in a country-house 
near Kentish-towii. Sum, who formerly was 
a sportsman, and in his ap^enticeship used to 
frequent Barnet races, keeps a high chaise, with 
a brac^of seasoned geldings. During the sum- 
mer montlis, the principal passion and employ- 
ment of Sam's life is to visit, in this vehicle, the 
most eminent seats of the nobility and gentry 
in diUcrent parts of the kingdom, with his w'ife 
and some select friends. By the^e periodii’al ex- 
cursions Sam gratifies in any important purposes, 
lie assists the several pregnancies of his wifi* ; 
he shows hit chaise to the best advantage ; he 
indulges his insatiable curiosity for finery, 
which, since he has turned genlhjman, has 
grown uiKin him to an extraordinary degree j 
he discovers taste and spirit ; and, what is above 
all, he finds frequentopportunities of displaying 
to the party, at every house he sees, his know- 
ledge of family connections. At first Sam was 
contented with driving a friend between London 
and his villa. Here he prided himself in point- 
ing out the boxes of the citizens on each side of 
the road, witfi an aceuratu detail of thin'r re- 
spective failures or successes in trade ; and ha- 
rangued on the several equipages that were acci- 
dentally passing. Here, too, the seats inter- 
spersed on the surrounding hills, afforded ample 
matter for Sam’s curious discoveries. For one, 
he told his companion, a rich Jew had offered 
money ; and that a retired widow was courted 
at another, by an eminent dry-salter. At the 
same time he discussed thi; utility, and enume- 
rated the expenses, of the Islington turnpike 
But Sam’s ambition is at present raised to nobler 
undertakings. 

When the happy hour of the annual expcdltiol 
arrives, the seat of the chaise is furnished with 

Ogilvy’s Book uf Hoads,” and a choice quan- 
tity of cold tongues. The most alarming dis- 
aster which can hayiprn to our hero, who thinks 
he “ throws a whip*' admirably well, is to be 
overtaken in a roail which affords no quarter** 
lor wheels. Indeed, few' men possess more skl^ 
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or Uj«roriira#’nt for concortiiig and conducting a 
** party oi* pleasure.’* When a seat is to be sur- 
veyedt he has a peculiar talent in selecting some 
shady bencli in the park, where the company 
may most cominodiously refresh themselves 
with cold tongue, chicken, and French rolls ; 
and is very sagacious in discovering what cool 
temple in the garden will be best adapted for 
drinking toa, brought for this purpose, in the 
afternoon, and from which the chaise may be 
resumed with the greatest convenience. In 
viewing tile house itself, he is principally attrac- 
ted by tl>« chairs and beds, conceraing the cost 
of which his minute inquiries generally gain the 
clearest information. An agate table easily di- 
verts his eyes from the most capital strokes of 
Rubens, and a Turkey carpet has more charms 
than a Titian. Sam, however, dw'ella with some 
attention on the family portraits, poi'ticularly 
the most nuKlrm ones ; and as this is a topic on 
which the house-keeper usually harangues in a 
more copious manner, he takes this opportunity 
of impi'oviiig Im’s knowledge of intermhJTiages. 
Vet. notwithstonding thh aj>pcarance of satis-] 
Diction, Sam has some objection to all he sees. | 
One house lias to<i much gilding; at another, 
the chimney-pieces are aU monuments; at a 
third, he conjectures that the beautiful canal 
must certainly bo dried up to a hot summer, 
lie despises the statues at Wilton, becuiuse be 
thinks he can see much better carving at West- 
minster Abbey. But there is one general ob- 
jection which he Is sure to make at almost every 
house, particularly at those wliich are most dis- 
tinguished. Me allows that all the apartments 
arc extremely tine, hut adds, with a sneer, that 
they iii*e too fine to be inhabited. 

Misapplied genius most commonly proves ri- 
diculous. Mad tiara, as nature intended, con- 
tentedly continued in the calmer and less con- 
spicuous pursuits of sugar- baking, he might have 
lieen a respectable and «i|eful Character. At 
present he dissipates his life iii*a specious Idle- 
ness, which neither improves himself nor his 
fi lends. 'J’hosft talents which might have heiie- 
fitted society, he cx{>oses to contempt by false I 
pretcfisionS. Me aifccts pleasures which he 
cannot enjoj', and is acquainted dhly with those 
subjects on which he has no right to talk, and 
which it is no merit to understand. 
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M is common to find young men ardent and di- 
ligent in the pursuit of knowledge ; but the pro- 
of life very olUn prixlwos )a~ity and in- 
Tcwc ; and rmt only thiraa wim ar« a(. li- 
JT to c iln ,]• l)uj»inee, and atnnsaiuf’iit.s, * 
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but those likewise whose professions engage 
them ill literary inquiries, pass the latter pan 
of their time without improvement, and spend 
the day rather in any other entertainment than 
that which they might find among their booha. 

This abatement of the vigour of curiosity In 
sometimes imputed to the insufficiency of learn- 
ing. Men are supposed to remit their labours, 
becAiise they find their labours to have been 
vain y and to aearch no longer after truth and 
wisdom, because they at last despair of finding 
them. 

But this reason is for the most part very 
falsely assigned. CH' learning, as of virtue, it 
may be aifirmod, that it is at once honoured and 
neglected. Whoever forsakes it will for ever 
look after it with longing, lament the loss which 
he does not endeavour to repair, and desire the 
good which be wants resolution to seize and 
keep. The Idler never applauds his own idle- 
ness, nor docs any man repent of the diligence of 
his youth. 

So many hinderances may obstruct (he acqiii- 
sltitNa of knowledge, that there is little reason for 
wondering that it is in a few hands. To the 
greater part of mankind the duties of life are in- 
consistent W'ith much study ; and the hours 
which they would spend upon letters must be 
stolen from their ocenpations and their families. 
Many siifFer themselves to he hired by more 
sprightly and luxurious pleasures from the 
shades of contemplation, where they find sel- 
dom more than a calm delight, such as though 
greater than all others, its certainty and its du- 
ration being reckoned with its power of gratifi- 
cation, is yet easily quitted fur some extempo- 
rary joy^ which the present moment offers, and 
another, perhaps, will put out of reach. 

It lithe great e.xcel1enco of Icainiiig, that it 
borrows very little from time or place ; it is not 
confined to season or to climate, to citie,s, or to 
the country, 1»it may be cultivated and enjoyed 
w^herc no other jileasure can be obtained. But 
thisqunliiy, which roi\stitiites much of its va- 
lue, is one occasion of lU'glect ; ■what may be 
done at all times wdtli eqiial propriety is defer- 
red from day to day, till the mind is gradually 
reconciled to the omission, and the attention is 
turned to other objects. Thus habitual idleness 
'gains too much power to be conquered, and the 
soul shrinks from the idea of intellectual labour 
and in tenseness of meditation. 

'Jlial those, who profess to adveance learning 
sometimes ohstrii.-t it, cannot be denied ; the 
continual multiplication of books not only dis- 
tracts choice, hut disappoints inquiry. To him 
that has moderately stored his mind wdth Iniagof^ 
few writers adord any novelty ; or what little 
they have to add to the common stock of learn- 
ing, is so buried in the mass of general notions, 
that like silver mingled w'lth the ore of lead, it 
is too little to pay for the labour of separation ; 
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ind he that has often been deceived by the pro- 
ifiise of a title, at last grows weary of examiii* 
iiig, and is tempted to consider aU as equally 
fallaidoiis. 

There are, indeed, some repctiti(»iis always 
lawful, because tliey never deceive. He that 
writes the history of past times, undertakes only 
to decorate known facts by new beauties of me- 
thod or style, or at most to illustrate them by 
his own rellections. 'j'lic author of a system, 
whether moral or physical, is obliged to nothing 
beyond care of selection and regularity of dis]>o- 
sition. iJiit there are otliers who claim the 
iiiune of authors merely to disgrace it, and fill 
tlie world with volumes only to bury letters in 
their own rubbish. The traveller wlio tells, in 
u pompous folio, that he saw the IVtitheon at 
Ui one, and the Mcdicean Venus at b'lorenctj; 
tiie natural iiistorian, who, describing the pro- 
du<;tj<uis of a narrow island, reiioiints all that it 
has in common with every oilier part of the 
world ; the colleidor of antiquities, that nccouiits 
cvi'ry thing a curiosity which the ruins of Iler- 
rnlaiuMim happen to emit, though an instrument 
alie.uly shown in a thousand repositories, or a 
cni» common to the ancients, the moderns, and 
all mankind, may be justly censured as the per- 
secutors of students, and the thieves of that 
time which never can be restored* 
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TO THE IDLER. 

TMr. Iulku, 

I r is, 1 tliiiik, universally agreed, that seldom 
any good is gotten by complaint; yet wc^fud 
that few forbear to complain but those W'ho are 
afraid of being reproached as the aut hors of their 
own miseries. 1 hope, therefore, ^foi* the com- 
mon permission to lay my case before you and 
your readers, by which 1 shall disburden my 
he irt, though 1 cannot hdp ■ to receive cither as- 
si ^ti^nl’e oi consolation. 

1 am a trader, and owe my fortune to frugal- 
ity and industry. T hegnn with little; but by 
I lie easy and obvious method of spending less 
tli.m 1 gain, I have every year added something 
to my stock, and expect to have a scat in the 
common-council, at the next election. 

My wife, who was as prude.iit as myself, died 
six years ago, and left me one son and one 
d.itiglUcr, for whose sake I resolved never to 
mai ry again, and rejected the overtures of Mrs. 
Squeeze, the broker’s xvldow, who had feu 
ill mis, md pounds at her own disposal. 

1 bred my sou at a school near Islington ; and 
V hen he had learned arithmetic, and wrote a 
good hand, 1 took him into the shop, designing, 
in ahoiit ten years, to retire to fSltvilfurd or 
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Hackney, and leave him established In the bust* 
ness. 

For four years he was diligent and sedate, en- 
tered the shop before it was opened, and when 
it was shut always examined the pins of the 
window. In any intermission of business it 
was bis constant practh^e to peruse the ledger. 
1 had always great liojies of liiin, when 1 ob- 
sen'cd how sorrowfully he would shake hia 
head over a bad debt, and how' eagerly he would 
listen to me when 1 told him that he might at 
one time or otlier become an alderman. 

We lived together with mutual confidence, till 
unluckily a visit was paid him by two of his 
school-fellows who xvere ])]a(*.ed, 1 suppose, in 
the army, because they were fit for nothing bet- 
ter : they came glittering in their military dress, 
accosted their old acquaintance, and invited him 
to a tavern, w'here, as 1 have been since in- 
formed, they ridiculed the meanness of com- 
merce, and wondered how a youth of spirit 
could spend the prime of ■41is life behind a 
i^unter* 

1 did not siispet't any mischief. I knew my 
son was nmer without money in his pocket) 
and was better able to jmy his reckoning than 
his companions; and expected to see him re- 
turn triumphing in his own advantages, and 
congratulating himself that he was not one of 
those who expose their heads to a musket bullet 
for three sbil lings a day. 

He returned sullen and thoughtful; I sup- 
posed him sorry for the hard fortune of his 
friends ; and tried to comfort him by saying that 
the war would soon be at an end, and that, if 
they hud any honest occupation, halLpay would 
be a pretty help. He looked at rne with iiidig- 
natiou ; and snatching up his candle, told me, 
as he went up stairs, that ho hoped to see a 
battle yet.” 

Wily he should hope to see a battle I could 
not conceive, but Jet, him go quietly to sleep 
away bis folly. 'Nixt day he made two mis- 
takes in the first bill, disobliged a customer by 
surly answers, and dated all his entries in the 
journal in a wrong month. At night he met 
his military companions again, came home late, 
and quarrelled with the maid. 

From thi.s f.ital interview he has gradually lost 
all his laudable jiassions and desires. He soon 
grew llS4‘lc^s in the shop, where, indeed, 1 did 
not willingly trust him any longer; for he of- 
ten mistook the price of giiods to liis own loss, 
and once gave a promissory note instead of a re- 
ceipt. 

I did not know to what degree he was cor- 
rupted, till an honest tuihir gave me notice that 
he had bespoke a laced suit, which was to be left 
for him at a house kf'pt by the sister of one of 
my journeymen. 1 went to this claikdestlne 
lodging, and found, to my amazement, all tha 
oxjmments of a fine gentleman, which he bzi 
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taken upon credit, or purchased with monep 
fubducted from the sliop. 

This detection has made him desperate. He 
now openly declares his molution to be a gen- 
tleman ; says that his soul is too great for a 
counting-house; ridicuJea the conversation of 
city taverns ; talks of new plays, and boxes, and 
ladies ; gives dutchesscs for his toasts ; carries 
sUver, for readiness, in his waistcoat pocket; 
and comes home at night in a chair, with such 
thunders at the door as have more than otiee 
brought the watchmen from their stands. 

Little expenses will not hurt 11 s ; and I could 
forgive a few juvenile if he would he 

careful of the main : hut his favourite topic is 
contempt of money, which he says, is of no use 
but to bo spent, liiches, witlmut honour, he 
holds empty things ; and once told me to my 
face, tliat weaUIiy plodders were only purveyors 
to men of spirit. 

He is always impatient in the company of 
his old friends, kiad seldom speaks till he is 
wanned with wine ; he then entertoinstiis with 
accounts that we do not desire to hear, of in- 
trigues among lords and ladies, and quarrels be- 
tween ofScers of the guards ; shows a miniature 
on his snuff-box, and wonders that any man 
can look upon the new dancer without rupture. 

>\]1 this is very provoking; and yet all this 
might be borne, if the boy could support his 
pretensions. Lut, whatever he may think, he 
is yet far from the accomplishments which he 
has endeavoured to purchase at so dear a rate. 

1 have watched him in public places. He 
sneaks in like a man that knows ho is where he 
should not be ; he is proud to catch the slight- 
est salutation, and often claims it when it is not 
Intended. Other men receive dignity fi-om 
dress, but my booby looks always more meanly 
for his finery. Dear Mr. Idler, tell him what 
must at last become of a lop, whom pride will 
not suffer to be a trader, And whom long habits 
in a shop forbid to be a gentieifian. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Tim Wain&cot. 


magician had been kept bound for six ages, and 
I read the Gothic characters inscribed on his 
bfatken mace. His eye was so piercing, that, as 
I ancient chronicles report, he could blunt the 
' weapons of his enemies only by looking at them. 

1 At twelve years of age he canded an Iron vessel 
of a prodigious weight, for the length of five 
furlongs, in the presence of all the chiefs of his 
father’s castle. 

i Nor was he less celebrated for his prudence 
and wisdom. Two of his proverbs are yet re- 
membered and repeated among Laplanders. 
To express the vigilance of the Supreme Being, 
he was wont to say, “ Odin’s belt is always 
buckled.” To sliow that the most prosperous 
condition of life is often hazardous, his lesson 
was, “ W'heri you slide on the siuootbcst ice, 
beware of x>lts beneath.” He consoled his 
countrymen, when they were once jirepnring to 
leave the A’ozcn desarts of Lapland, and re- 
solved to seek some warmer climate, by telling 
them, that the Eastern nuLions, notwithstand- 
ing their boasted fertility, passed every night 
amidst the horrors of anxious apprehension, 

. and were inexpressibly uifrigbted, and almost 
'stunned, every morning, with the noise of the 
I sun while he was rising. 

His temperance and severity of manner were 
his chief praise. Jn his early years he never 
tasted wine; nor would he drink out of a 
painted cup. He constantly slept in his armour, 
with bis sj^ear in his band; nor would he 
use a battle-axe whose handle was inlaid with 
bi'uss. lie did not, however, persevere in this 
contempt of luxury ; uor did he close liis da) s 
with honour. 

One evening, after hunting the gulos, or wibl 
dog, being bcwildere^ in a solitary forest, and 
havi|)g x>assed the fatigues of the day without 
I any interval of refresbmeut, he discovered a 
large store of honey in the hollow of a pine. 
This was a dainty which he had never tasted 
befitre ; and being at once faint and hungry, he 
fed greedily upon it. From this unusual and 
delicious repast be reedived so much satisfaction, 
that, at Ills return home, he commanded honey 


I to be served up at liis table every day. His pa- 
I l&te, by degrees, became refined and vitiated ; 
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he began to lose his native relish for simple 
fare, and contracted a hatut of indulging him- 


self in delicacies; he ordered the deliglitful 


gardens of bis castle to be thrown open, in 


Hacbo, a king of Lapland, was in his youth which the most luscious fruits had been suflered 
the most renowned of the Northern warriors. | to ripen and decay, unobserved and untouched, 
His martial achievements remain engraved on a | for many revolving autumns, and gratified his 
pillar of fiint in the rocks of Hanga, and are to ! appetite with luxurious desserts. At length he 
this day solemnly carolled to the harp by the 1 found it expedient to introduce wine, as an 
Laplanders, at the fires with which they celo- | agreeable improvement; or a necessary irigredi- 
brats their nightly festivities. Such was his in- ' ont to his new way of living; and having once 
spirit, that he ventured to pass the lake tasted it, he was tempted by little and little, to 
J^^her the isle of Wizards, where he de- ' give a loose to the excesses of intoxication. His 
l^S^dcd alone into the drearj’^ vault In which a general simplicity of lift* was changed • he per- 
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fumed his apartments by huruing the wood of 
tho most aromatic hr, and commanded his 
helmet to be ornamented with beautiful row#of 
the teeth of the rein-deer. Indolence and eifein- 
iuacy stole upon him by pleasing and impercep- 
tible gradations, relaxed the sinews of his reso- 
lution, and extinguished his thirst of military 
glory. 

While Ilacho was iliiis immersed in pleasure 
and in repose, it was reported to him, one morn- 
ing, tliat the preceding night a disastrous omen 
had been discovered, and that bats and hideout 
birds had drank up the oil which nourished 
the perpetual lamp in the temple of Odin. 
About the same time, a messenger arrived to 
tell him, that the king of Norway had invaded 
his kingdom with a formidable army. Ilacho, 
terrified as he was with the omen of the night, 
and enervated with indulgence, roused himself 
from his voluptuofis lethargy, and recollecting 
some faint and few sparks of veteran valour, 
marched forward to meet him. Both armies 
joined battle in the furc.st where Ilacho had 
been lost after hunting; and it so happened, 
that the king of N<ir\vay challenged him to 
single combat, near the place where he had tasted 
the honey. I'lie I.<aplaiid chief, languid and long 
disused to arms, was soon ovcrpoiviM'cd ; he fell 
to the ground; aud before his insulting adver- 
sary struck his head from hi>* body, uttered this 
exclamation, which the Laplanders still use as 
an early lesson to their children : “ The vicious 
man should date liis destruction from the first 
temptation. Ilow Justly do 1 fall a sacrifice to 
sloth and luxury, in the place where 1 first 
yielded to those allurements which seduced me 
to deviate from temperance niid innocence 1 the 
honey which f tasted in this forest, and not 
the hand of the king of Norway, confers 
Ilacho.*' 
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It may, I think, be justly observed, that few 
books disappoint their veaders more than the 
narrations of travellers. One part of man- 
kind is naturally curious to learn the sentiments, 
manners, and condition of tho rest; and every 
mind that has leisure or power to extend its 
views, must be desirous of knowing in what 
proportion IVovidence has distributed the bless- 
ings of nature, or the advantages of art, among 
the sovend nations of the earth. 

This general desire easily procures readers to 
every book from which it can expect gratification. 
The adventurer upon unknown coasts, and the { 
describer of distant regions, is always welcomed j 
as a man who has laboured for the pleasure of i 
others, and who is able to enlarge our knowledge | 


and rectify our opinions ; but when the volume 
is opened, nothing is foun i hut such general 
accounts as leave no distinct idea behind them, 
or such minute enumerations os few can road 
with either profit or delight. 

Every writer of travels should consider, tha^ 
like all other authors, he undertakes either to 
instruct or please, or to mingle pleasure with in- 
struction. He that instructs, must offer to the 
mind something to be imitated, or something to 
he avoided ; he that pleast^ must offer new im- 
ages to his reader, and enable him to form a tacit 
compaidsou of his own state with that of others. 

The greater part of travellers tell nothing, 
because their method of travelling supplies them 
with nothing to he told. He that enters a town 
at night and surveys it in the morning, and then 
hastens away to another place, and guesses at 
the manners of the. inhabitants by the enter- 
tainment which his inn afforded him, may please 
himself for a time with a hasty change of scenes, 
and a confused remembrance of palaces ami 
chiwchc^ he gratify hiseye with a variety 
of landscapes, and regale his palate with a suc- 
cession of vintages ; but let him be contented to 
please himself without epdeavouring to disturb 
others. Why should he record excursions by 
which nothing could be learned, or wish to 
make a show of, knowledge, which, without 
some power of intuition unknown to other mor- 
tals, he never could attain? 

Of those who crowd the world with their 
itinerarie.s, some have no other purpose tlian to 
describe the face of the c>ouniry ; those who sit 
idle at home, and are curious to know what is 
done or suffered in distant countries, may be 
informcd.by one of these wanderers, that on a 
certain day he set out early with the caravan, 
and in the first hour’s march saw, towards the 
south, a hill covered with ti’ees, then passed 
over a stream, which ran north waid with a 
swift course, but wl]ic];i is probably dry in the 
summer months f that an hour after he saw 
something to the right which looked at a dis- 
tance like a castle with towers, but which he 
discovered afterward to be a craggy rock ; that 
he then entered a valley, in which he saw 
several trees tall and flourishing, watered by a 
rivulet not marked in the maps, of which lie 
was not able to learn tlie uarnc ; that the road 
afterward grew stony, and the country uneven, 
where he observed among the hills many hollows 
worn by torrents, and was told that the road 
was passable only pait of the year, that 
going on tliey found the remains of a building, 
once perhaps a fortress to secure the pass, or to 
restrain the robbers, of which the present inhab- 
itants can give no other account than that it is 
haunted by fairies ; that they went to dine at 
the foot of a rock, ami travelled the rest of the 
day along the hanks of a river, from which the 
road turned aside towards evening, and brought 
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thfim within si^Iit of a vilJajre, which was once school in the coiint?*y, at which I co!itiinw«l till 
a considerable town, but which ailoi’dcd them I njy father's death. I’his lucUncholy hap- 


neither good victuals nor commodious lodging. 

Thus he conducts his reader through wet and 
dry, over rough and smooth, without incidents, 
witliout reflection : amh if he obtains his com- 
pany for another day, wull dismiss liim again at 
night, equally fatigued with o like succession of 
rocks and streams, mountains and ruins. 

This is the common style of those sons of en- 
terprise, who visit savage countries, and range 
through solitude and desolation ; who piiss a 
desert, and tell that it is sandy ; who cross a 
valley, and find that it is green, 'fhere are 
others of more delicate seiisihility, that visit only 
the realiiiK of elegance and softness ; that wander 
througli llaliaii palaces, and amuse the gentle 
reader wdth catalogues of pictures; that hear 
masses in msiguihcent churches, and recount the 
number of the pillars or variegations of the 
pavement. And there arc yet others, who, in 
disdain of trldos^yopy inscriptions elegant and 
rude, ancient and modern ; and transcribe into 
their book the walls of every edifice, saefed or 
civil, lie that reads these books must consider 
his labour as its own reward ; fur lie wdil find 
nothing on whicli attention can fix, or w’hirh 
memory can retain. 

He that would travel fur (he entertninmentof 
others, should remember that the gi*eat idyect of 
remark is human life. Kvery nation has sotuc- 
Ihing particular in Us manufactures, it^» works 
of genius, its medicines, its agriculture, its cus- 
toms, and its policy. He only is a useful tra- 
veller, who brings home .sometljiiiig by which 
his countiy may be beiicfitted ; who procures 
some supply of want, or some, mitigation ofeiil, 
which may enable his read«Ts to eoinpare their 
condition with that of others, to iinproie it 
whenever it is worse, and whenever it is better 
to enjoy it. 
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TO THE IDLER. 

Sjj 

1 AM the daughter of a gentleman, who during 
his life-time enjoyed a small income which arose 
from a ]>eitsion from the court, by ivhich lie 
was enabled to live in a genteel and comfortable 
manner. 

lly the situation of life in wdiich he was 
placed, he was frequently introduced into the 
company of thos4‘ of inneh greater forttities than 
his own, among whom he vv;w always received 
wfih iJdsanrc, mid treated with i-ivilily. 

At wit 3.*ars of age 1 was wmt to u Ijpa-diiig- 


I p^ed at a time ivlieu X was by no means of a 
i sufficient age to manage for myself, nhile tlie 
j passions ofyoutli coulimted unsubdued, and be- 
: foi'e experioiiee could guide my sentiments o 
; my actions. 

I was then taken from school by an uncle, to 
. the care of whom my falher had committed rue 
I on Ills dying bed. With him 1 lived several 
|5"ears; and as he was nninarricd, tlie manage- 
j inent of his family was coinmittt d to me. in 
j this ch.iraeter 1 alvi^ajs eiideaviHired to acquit 
! irij'self, if not with applause, at least without 
’ censure. 

At the age of twenty-one, a young gentlenuin 
of some fortune paid nis addresses to tne, and 
offered me tiuniis of marriage. Tiiis propo'^al 1 
should readily h-ave accepted, because from vii-i- 
nity of residence, and from many opportunities 
of observing his behaviour, I bad in some sort 
contracted an affection for him. IMy uncle, for 
what reason I do not know, refused his consent 
to this altiaiice, though it would have been com- 
plied with by the father of the young gentle- 
man; and, as the future condition of niy liiV 
WJis wholly dependant on him, 1 ivas not will- 
ing to disoMige him, ami therefore, though un- 
willingly, declined the ofl’er. 

My uncle, who possessed a plentiful fortune, 
frequently hinted to me, in conversation, that at 
his death I should be provided for in such a 
a manner that I should be able to make niy fu- 
ture life comfortable and ha]q>y. As this ju'o- 
ijiise was often repeated, X was tlie less anxious 
about any jirovisiou fiir myself. In a short time 
my niiele was taken ill, and though all )>os^ii>Ie 
means were made use of for his recovery, in a 
few days he died. 

llie sorrow arising from the loss of a relation, 
by whom 1 had been always treated with tho 
gi'eatest kindness, however grievous, was not the 
w'orsi of niy misfortunes. As he enjoyed an al- 
most uniiilerrupted state of health, he wais tiie 
less mindful of his dissolution, ami died intes- 
tate; by wdiich means his whole fortune ile- 
volved to a nearer relation, the heir at law. 

Thus excluded from all hopes of living in tlie 
manner wdth which I have so long flatti red my- 
self, X am doubtful wbat method I shall take to 
procure, a decent maititenaiiee,. 1 have been edu- 
cated in a manner that h;is set me above a state 
of servitmie, and my situation renders me unfit 
for the eomp.'uiy of those w'ith whom I have 
hitherto conversed. 13ut, though disappointed 
in my expectations, X do not despair. I will 
ho]>e that assistance may still he obtained for in- 
ijocfrit distress, and that friendship, though rare,, 
is yet not impossible to lie foiirid. 

I am, Sir, 

Ti'our bumble servant, 

SorniA ITvcxprui* 
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As Ortog^ul of Basra was one day wandering 
along the streets of Bagdat, musing on the va> 
rieties of merchandise which tlie shops offered 
to his view, and observing tlie different occupa> 
tions which busied the multitudes on every side, 
lie was awakened from the tranquillity of medi- 
tation by Q crowd that obstructed his passage, 
lie raised his eyes, and saw the chief vizier, who 
having returned from the divan, was entering 
his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and 
being supposed to have some petition for the vi- 
zier, was permitted to enter. He surveyed the 
spaciousness of tiie apartments, admired the 
walls hung with golden tapestry, and the floors 
covered with silkch carpets, and despised the 
simple neatness of his own little habitation. 

Surely, said ho to himself, this palace is the 
seat of happiness, where pleasure succeeds to 
pleasure, and discontent and sorrow can have 
no admission. 'Whatever nature has provided 
for the delight of sense, is here spread foi'th to 
be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, 
which the master of this palace has not obtained? 
The dishes of luxury cover his table, the voice of 
harmony lulls him in his bowers ; he breathes the 
fragrance of the groves of Java, and sleeps upon 
the down of the cygnets of Gaviges. He speaks, 
and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and his 
wish is gratified ; all whom he secs obey him, 
and all Avhom he hears flatter him. How dif- 
ferent, Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art 
doomed to the perpetual torments of unsatisfied 
desire, and who has no amusement in thy power 
that can withhold thee from thy. own reflec- 
tions ! They tell thee that thou art wise ; but 
what does wisdom avail with poverty? None 
will flatter the poor, and the wise have very lit- 
tle power of flattering themselves. That man 
is surely the most wretphed of the sons of 
wretchedness, who lives with his own faults 
and follies always before him, who has none to 
reconcile him to himself by x>rai8e and venera- 
tion. I have long sought content, and have not 
found it ; 1 will from this moment endeavour 
to be rich. 

Full of his new resolution, he shuts himself 
in his chamber for six months, to deliberate how 
he sjionld grow rich : he sometimes proposed to 
offer himself as a counsellor fo one of the kings 
of India, and sometimes resolved to dig for dia- 
monds in the mines of Golconda. One day, af- 
ter some hours passed in violent fluctuation of 
opinion, sleep insensibly seized him In his chair; 
he dreamed that he was ranging a desert coun- 
try in search of some one that might teach him 
to grow rich ; and as he stood on the top of a 
hill shaded with cypress,* in doubt whether to 
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direct his steps, his father appeared on & sudden 
standing before him* Ortogrul, said the old maiv 
I know thy perplexity; listen to thy ftther; 
turn thine eye on the opposite mountain. Or- 
togrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling down 
the rocks, roaring with the noise of thunder, 
and scattering its foam on the impending woods. 
Now, said bis father, behold the valley that lies 
between the hills. Ortogrul looked, and espied 
a little well out of which issued a small rivulet. 
Tell^me now, said his father, dost thou wish for 
sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like 
the mountain torrent, or far a slow and gradual 
increase, resembling the rill gliding from the 
well? Let me be quickly rich, s^d Ortogrul ; 
let the golden stream be quick and violent. 
Look round thee, said his* fatlier, once again. * 
Ortogrul looked, and perceived the cliannel of 
the torrent di*y and dusty ; but following the 
rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wido 
lake, which the supply, slow and constant, kept 
always full. He waked, 8;.tl determined to 
grow x'ick by silent profit and persevci*ing in- 
dustry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in 
merchandise, and in twenty yearn purchased 
lands, on which he i*ai8cd a house, equal in 
sttmptuousness to that of tiie vizier, to which he 
invited all the ministers of pleasure, expecting 
to enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined 
riches able to afford* LeisuiHs soon made him 
weary of himself, and he longed to be persuaded 
that he was great and happy. He was courte- 
ous and liberal; he gave all that approached him 
hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please 
him hopes of being rewarded. Every art of 
praise was tried, and every source of adulatory 
fiction was exhausted. Ortogrul heard his flat- 
terers without delight, because he found him- 
self unable to believe them. His own heart told 
him its fimlties, his own understanding re- 
proached him with faults. How long, said 
he, with a deep sigh, have 1 been labouring in 
vain to dmass wealth which at last is useless I 
Let no man hereafter wish, to be rich, who is 
already too wise to be flattered. 
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TO THE IDLER, 

Sir, 

The uncertainty and defects of language have 
produced very fluent complaints among tlio 
learned; yet therq still remain many words 
among us undefined,'; which are very neces8ai*y 
to he rightly understood, and which produce 
very misdiievoua mistakes when they are 
ciToneously interpreted. 
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l H«red a state of celiVoO' beyond the usual 
, time. In the hurry first of pleasure, and after- 
, wards of business, I felt no want of a domestic 
companion { but becoming weary of labour, I 
soon grew more weary of idleness, and tlmught 
tt reasonable to follow the custom of life, and to 
seek some solace of my cares in female tender- 
ness, and some niiiuseinent of my leisure in 
female cheerfulness. 

I'hc choice which has been long 4elayed is 
commonly made at last with great cantioni^ My 
resolution was, to keep my passions neutral, 
and to marry only in compliance with my 
reason. 1 drew upoa a page of my pocket- 
book a scheme of all female virtues and vices, 
with the vices whicli border upon every virtue, 
and the virtues which are allied to every vice. 
1 considered that wit was sarcastic, and mag- 
nanimity imperious; that avarice was economi- 
cal, and. ignorance obsequious; and having 
cstunated the good and evil of every quality, 
em])]oyed my own diligence, and thot of my 
friends, to find the- lady in whom natuye and 
reason had reached that happy mediocrity which 
is equally remote from exuberance and defi- 
cieiice. 

Kvery woman had her admirers and her cen- 
siirers ; and the expectations which one rmsed 
were by another quickly depressed ; yet there 
was one in whose favour almost all sufFmges 
concurred. Miss Gentle was universally 
allowed to be a good sort of woman. Her 
fortune was not large, but so prudently ma- 
naged, that she wore finer clothes, and saw more 
company, than many who were known to be 
twice as rich. Miss Gentle's visits were every 
where welcome; and whatever family she 
favoured with her company, she always left be- 
hind her such a degree of kindness as recom>. 
mended her to othors. Every day extended her 
acquaintance ; and all who knew her declared 
that they never met witfi a better sort of wo- 
man. • 

To Miss Gentle I made my addresses, and 
was received with great equality of temper.* 
She did not in the days of courtship assume 
the privilege of Imposing rigorous commands, 
or resenting slight oifences. Jf 1 forgot any of 
her injunctions, 1 was gently reminded ; 
if I missed the minute of appointment, 1 was 
easily forgiven. I foresaw nothing in marriage 
but a halcyon calm, and longed for the happi- 
ness which was to be fokiud in the inseparable 
society of a good sort of woman. 

I'he jointure was soon settled by the interven- 
tion of friends, and the day came in which Miss 
Gentle was made mine for ever. The first 
month was passed easily enough in receiving 
and repaying the civilities of our friends. The 
great exactness all the 
. nlcetite cevemony, and distributed her notice 
most punctilious proportions to the 


friends who surrounded us with their happy 
auguries. 

I ‘ But the time soon came when we were left tr 
'ourselves, and were to receive our plcosurct 
’ fi‘om each other, and 1 tlicn began to perceive 
I that J was not formed to be much delighted by 
a good sort of woman. Her great principle is, 
that the orders of a family must not be broken. 

I Every hour of the4ay has its employment in- 
I violably appropriated ; nor will any importun- 
I Ity persuade her to walk in the garden at the 
j time which she has devoted to her needlework, 
or to sit up stairs in that part of the forenoor 
which slie has accustomed hersdf to spend in 
the back parlour. She allows herself to sit half 
an hour after breakfast, and an hour after din- 
ner; wlule I am talking or reading to her, she 
keeps her eye upon her watch, and when tiic 
minute of departure comes, will Jeavo an argu- 
ment unfinished, or the intrigue of a play un- 
ravelled. She once called me to supper when 1 
was watching an eclipse, and summoned me at 
another time to bed when 1 was going to give 
directions at a fire. 

' Her conversation is so habitually cautious, 
that she never talks to me but in general terms, 
as to one whom it is dangerous to trust. For 
discriminations of character she lias no names : 
all whom she mentions are honest men and 
agreeable women. She smiles not by sensation, 
but by practice. Her laughter is never excited 
but by a joke, and her notion* of a joke is not 
very delicate. The -repetition of a good joke 
does not weaken its effect ; if she lias laughed 
once, she will laugh again. 

She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and 
pride ; but she has frequent reason to lament 
that they are so frequent in the world. All 
wh<yLrenot equally pleased with the good and the 
bad, with the elegant and gross, with the witty 
and the dull, all who distinguish excellence 
from defect, ^he considers as ill-natured ; and 
she condemns as proud all who repress imperti- 
nence or quell presumption, or expect respect 
from any other eminence than that of fortune, 
to which she is always willing to pay homage. 

There are none whom she openly hates, for if 
once she suffers, or believes herself to suffer, any 
contempt or insult, she never dismisses it from 
her mind, but takes all opportunities to tell how 
easily she can forgive. There are none whom 
she Tores much better than others; for when 
any of her acquaintance decline in the opinion 
of the world, she always finds it inconvenient 
to visit them ; her affection continues unaltered, 
but it is impossible to be intimate with the 
whole town. 

She daily exercises her benevolence by pity- 
ing every misfortune that happens to every 
family within her circle of notice; she is in 
hourly terrors lest one should catch cold in the 
rain, and another be iViglited by the high wind.^ 
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Her charity she sho^'(^ by lamenting that so 
many poor wretches should languish in the 
streets, and by wondering what tlie great can 
think on that the} do so little good with such 
large estates* 

Her house is elegant and her table dainty, 
though she has little taste of elegance, and^is 
wholly free from vicious luxury ; but she com- 
forts herself that nobody can say that her house 
IS dirty, or that her dishes arc not well dress, 
ed. 

This, Mr. Idler, I have found by long expe- 
rience to be the character of a good sort of wo- 
man, which 1 have sent you for the information 
of those by w'hom a ** good sort of a woman,’* 
aud a “ good woman,” may happen to be used 
as LH|uivulent terms, and who may suffer by the 
mistake, like 

Your humble servant, 

Tim Warner. 
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Omar, the son of Ilassan, had passed seventy, 
five years in honour and prosperity. The fa- 
vour of three successive califs had filled his 
house with gold and silver; and whenever he 
appeared, the benedictions of the people pro* 
claimed bis passage. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. 
The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; 
the fragi*ant flower is passing away iii its own 
odours. The vigour of Omar began toitfail, 
the curls of beauty fell from his head, strength 
d(‘parted from his bands, and agility from liis 
feet. He gave back to the calif thi| keys of trust 
and the seals of secrecy ; and sought no other 
pleasure for the remains of life tiian the con- 
verse uf the wise, and the gratitude of the 
good. 

Tile powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. 
His chamber was filled by visitants, eager to 
catch the dictates of experience, and officious to 
pay the tribute bf admiratif/n. Caled, the son 
of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every ^ay early, 
Htid retired late. He was beautiful and elo- 
queut ; Omar admired his wit ffiid loved his do- 
cility. Tell me, said Caled, thou to whose voice 
nations have listened, and whose wisdom is 
know'u to the extremities of Asia, tell me how 
I may resemble Oinai* the prudent, llie arts 
by which you have gained power and preserved 
it, are to you no longer necessary or useful ; im- 
part to me the secret of your conduct, and teach 
me the plan upon which your wisdom has built 
your fortune. 


Young man, said Omar, it is of little use to 
form plans of life. When I twjk my first sur- 
vey of the world, in my twentieth year, having 
considered the various conditions of mimlcind, 
in the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, 
leaning against a c.edar which spread its branch- 
es over my bead Seventy years arc allowed to 
man ; I have yet fifty remaining : fen yews I 
will allot to the attainment of knowledge, and 
ten I will paas in foreign countries ; 1 shall be 
learned, and therefore shall be honoured ; every 
city will shout, at my arrival, and every student 
will solicit my friendship. Twenty yeare thus 
passed will store my mind with images which 
1 shall be busy through the rest of my life in 
combining and comparing. I shall revel in in- 
exhaustible accumulations of intellectual riches ; 
1 shall find new pleasures for every moment, 
and slndl never moi*e be weary of myself. 1 
will, however, not deviate too far from the beat- 
en track of life, but will try what can be found 
in female delicacy. 1 will marry a wife beauti- 
ful as tlVc Ilouries, and wise as Zobeide; with 
her I will live twenty years within the suburbs 
of Bagdat, in every pleasure that wealth can 
purchase, and fancy can invent. 1 will then re- 
tii'e to a rural dw^Ming, pass my last days in ob- 
scurity and contemplation, .'ind lie silently down 
on the bed of death. Through my life it shall 
be xny settled resolution, that 1 will never de- 
pend upon the smile of princes; that 1 w^ill 
never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I 
will never pant for public honours, nor disturb 
my quiet with the affairs of state. Such was 
my scheme of life,.which 1 impressed indelibly 
upon my memory. 

ITie first part of my ensuing time was to be 
spent in search of knowledge ; and 1 know not 
how 1 was diverted from my design. 1 had 
no visible impediments without, nor any un- 
governable passions within. I regarded know- 
ledge as the hl^iest b<^uur and the most engag- 
ing pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, and month 
glided after month, till I found that seven years 
of the flmt ten had vanished, and left nothing be- 
hind them. I now postponed ray purp<ise of travel- 
ling ; for why should I go abroad while so much 
remained to be learned at Imrae? I immured 
myseif for four yearn, and studied the laws of 
the empire. The fame of my skill reached tha 
judges ; I was found oble to speak upon doubt- 
ful questions, and was commanded to stand at 
the footstool of the calif. ' 1 was heard with at- 
tention, i was consulled with confidence, and 
the love of praise fastened on my heart. 

1 still wislied to see distant countries, listened 
with rapture to the relations of traAnellers, and 
resolved some time to ask my dismission, that 1 
might feast my soul with novelty ; hut my pre- 
sence was always necessary, and the stream of 
business hurried me along. Sometimes I was 
afraid lest I should be chai*ged with ingratitude ; 
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but I still proposed to travd, and therefore would 
not confine myself by murlage. > 

In my fiftieth year I began to suspect that the 
time of travelling was past, and thought it best 
to lay hold on the felioity yet in my power, and 
indulge myself in domestic pleasures* But 
at fifty no man easily finds a woman beau- 
tiful as the Hpuries, and wise as Zobeide. I 
inquired and rejected, consulted and deliberated, 
till the sixty-second year made me ashamed^ of 
gazing upon girls. 1 had now nothing left but 
retirement, and for retirement I never found a 
time, till disease forced me from public employ, 
mcnt. 

Such was my scheme, and such has been its 
consequence. With an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, 1 trifled away the years of improve- 
ment ; with a restless dedre of seeing different 
countries, I have always resided in the same 
city ; with the highest expectation of connubial 
felicity, 1 have lived unmarried ; and with un- 
alterable resolutions of contemplative retire- 
ment, 1 am going to die within the Vails of 
Bagdat. 
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It very seldom happens to man that his busings 
is his pleasure. Wiiat is done from iieceasity is 
BO often to be done wlien against the present in- 
clination, and so often fills the mind with anx- 
iety, that an habitual dislike steals upon us, and 
we shrink involuritarily from the remembrance 
of our task. This is the reason why almost 
every one wishes to quit his employment ; he 
does not like ai:other state, hut is disgusted with 
his owh, • * ^ ‘ 

From this unwillingness to perform more 
than is required of that which is commonly per- 
formed with reluctance, it proceeds that few 
authors write their own lives* Statesmen, tsour- 
tiers, ladies, generals, and seamen, have given to 
the world their own stories, and Uie events with 
which their different stations have made them 
acquainted. They retired to the closet as to a 
p1iu:e of quiet and amusement, and pleased them- 
selves with writing, because they could lay 
down the pen whenever they were weary. But 
the author, however conspicuous, or* however 
important, either in the public eye or in bis own, 
leaves his life to be related by his successoix, for 
he cannot Ratify his vanity hut by sacrificing ' 
Ills ease. ‘ 

hU opmmonly supposed, that the uniformity 
^asUidious life affords no matter for narration ; 

, but the U'ulh is, that of the most studious life a i 
. |«*At part passes without study. An amhor 


partakes of the common condition of humanity; 
he is bom and married like another man ; he 
has hopee and fears, expectations and disappoint- 
ments, griefs and joys, and friends and enemies, 
like a courtier or a statesman ; nor can 1 con- 
ceive why his affairs should not excite curiosity 
ai much as the whisper of a drawing-room, or 
the factions of a camp. 

Nothing detains the reader*8 attention more 
powerfully than deep involutions of distress, or 
sudden vicissitudes of fortune ; and these might 
be abundantly afforded by memoirs of the sous 
of literature. They are entangled by r-on tracts 
which they know not how to fulfil, and obliged to 
write on subjects which they do not understand. 
Every publication is a new period of time, from 
which some increase or declension of fame is to 
he reckoned. The gradations of a hero’s life 
are from battle to battle, and of an author’s 
firom book to book. 

Success and miscarriage have the same effects 
in all conditions. TJie prosperous are feared, 
hated, and flattered ; and the unfortunate avoid- 
ed, pitied, and despised. No sooner is a book 
published than the writer may judge of the 
opinion of the world. If his acquaintance press 
round him in public places or salute him from 
the other side of the utreet; if invitations to 
dinner come thick upon him, and those with 
whom he dines keep him to supper ; if the la- 
dies turn to him when his coat is plain, and tho 
footmen serve him with attention and alacrity ; 
he may he sure that his work has been pruisiMl 
by «>me leader of literary fashions. 

Of declining reputation the symptoms are not 
less easily observed. If the author enters a r«d- 
fee-house, he has a box to himself ; if he calls at 
a bookseller’s, the hoy turns his buck; and, 
whifi, is the most fatal of all prognostics, authru s 
will visit him in a morning, and talk to him 
hour after hour of the malevolence of critics, the 
neglect of merit, tho bad taste of the age, and 
the candour of posterity. 

All this, modified a^id varied by accident and 
custom, would form very amusing scenes of bio- 
graphy, and mi^t recreate many a mind which 
is very little delighted with conspiracies or bat- 
tles, intrigues of a court, or debates of a parlia- 
ment; to this might be added all the changes of 
the countenance of+a patron, traced from tho 
first glow which flattery raises in his cheek, 
through ardour of fondness, vehemence of pro- 
mise, magnificence of praise, excuse of delay, 
and lamentation of inability, to tho last chill 
look of final dismission, when the one grnwi 
weary of soliciting, and the other of hearing so- 
licitation* 

Thus copious are the materials which have 
been hitherto suffered to lie neglected, while 
the repositories of every family that has produc- 
ed a soldier or a minister are ransacked, and 
libraries arc crowded with useless folios of stale 
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papefB which will never he read| and which coiu 
tribute nothing to valuable knowledge. 

I hope the learned wifi he taught to know 
their own strength and their value, and, instead 
of devoting their lives to the honour of those 
who seldom thank tliem for their labours, re- 
solve at last to do justice to themselves. 

No. 109.] SatuhdaV, AraxL 5, 1760. 


Resplcere ad longiejassit spatla ultima vU^p. 

ruv. 

Much of the pain and pleasure of mankind 
arises from the conjectures which every one 
makes of the thoughts of others ; wo all enjoy 
praise which we do not hear, and resent con- 
tempt which we do not see. The Idler may 
therefore be forgiven, if he suffers his imagina-, 
lion to represent to him what his readers will 
say or think when they are informed that they 
have now his last paper ip their liands. 

Value is more frequently raised by scarcity than 
by use. That which lay neglected when it was 
common, rises in es^mation as its quantity be- 
comes less. We seldom l^rn the true want of 
what we have, till it is discovered that we can 
have no more. 

ITiis essay will, perhaps, be read with cai’e 
even by those who have not yet attended to any 
other ; and he that finds this late attention re- 
compensed, will not forbear to wish that he 
hud bestowed it sooner. 

Though the Idler and his readers have con- 
tracted no close friendship, tliey are pe^iaps 
both unwilling to part. There are few things 
not purely evil, of which we can say, without 
some emotion of uneasiness, **thii is the lost” 
Those who never could agree togetlier, shed 
tears when mutual disco^itent, has determined 
(hem to final separation ; of a place which has 
been frequently visited, though without plea* 
sure, the last look is taken with heaviness of 
heart ; and the Idler, with all his chillness of 
tranquillity, is not wholly unaffected by the 
thought that Ills last essay is now before him. 

This secret horror of the last is inseparable 
from a thinking being, r.rhose]ife is limited, and 
to whom death is dreadful. We always make 
a scciTt comparison between a part ond the 
whole ; the temination of any period of life re- 
minds us that life itself has likewise its termi- 
Tiation ; when wfi have done any thing for the 
l;ist time, we involuntarily reflect that a part of 
the days allotted us is past, and that as more arc 
pr'ist there arc less remaining. 

It is very hapjiily and kindly providcfl, that in 


every life there are certain nausea anA interrup- 
tions, which force consideration upon the carelesSf 
and seriousness upon the light ; points of time 
where one course of action ends, and another 
begins ; and by vicissitudes of fortune, or alter- 
ation of employment, by change of place or loss 
of friendship, wc are forced to say of something, 
<< this is the last.'* 

An even and unvaried tenour of life aXwaya 
hides from our apprehension the approach of its 
end. Succession is not perceived but by varia- 
tion ; he that lives to day as lie lived yesterday, 
and exjiects that as the present day is, such will 
be the morrow, easily conceives time as running 
in a circle and returning to itself. The uncer- 
tainty of our duration is impressed commonly 
by dissimilitude of condition; it is only by 
finding life changeable that we are reminded of 
its shortness. 

This conviction, however forcible at every 
new impression, is every moment lading from 
the mind ; and partly by the Inevitable incur- 
sion of itew images, and partly by voluntary ex- 
clusion of unwelcome thoughts, we are again 
exposed to the universal fallacy ; and we must 
do another thing for the last time, befoi'e we 
consider that the t!me is nigh when we shall do 
no more. 

As the last Idler is published in that solemn 
week which the Christian world has always 
set apart for the examination of the conscience, 
the review of life, the extinction of earthly 
desires, and the renovation of holy purposes; 
I hope that my readers are already disposed to 
view every incident with seriousness,, and im- 
prove it by meditation ; and that when they 
See this series of triiles brought to a con- 
clusion, they will consider that, by outliving the 
Idler, they have passed weeks, mouths, and 
years, whicli are now no longer in their power; 
that an end must in time be put to every thing 
great, as to evefy thing little ; that to life must 
come its last hour, and to this system of being* 
its last day, the hour at which probation ceases 
and repentance will be vain ; the day in w'hich 
every Work of the luind, and imagination of the 
heart, shall he brought to judgment, and an 
everiasting futurity ^oll be determined by ths 
past. 


No. XXII.* 

Mast naturalists are of opinion, that the ani- 
mals which we commonly consider as mute, 


* This was the original No. 23, but on llio ro« 
publication of the work in volumes, Dr. Johnson auhi 
Btituted what now stands under that head* 
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hav« the power of imparting their thoughts In 
one anotlier. That they can express general 
sensations is very certain : every being that can 
utter sounds, has a different roice for pleasure 
and for pain. ‘ The hound informs his fellows 
when he scents his game; the hen calls hier 
chickens to their food by her duck, and drives 
them from danger by her scream. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes ; they 
have indeed a variety, which seems almost tuiii« 
cient to make a speech adequate to tlie purposes 
of a life which is I'egulatcd by instinct, and can 
admit little change or improvement. To the cries 
of birds curiosity or superstition has been al« 
ways attentive; many liave studied the lan- 
guage of the feathered tribes, and some have 
bo.istrd that they understdod it. 

The most skilful or most confident interpre- 
ters of the sylvan dialogues, have been common- 
ly found among the philosophers of the east, in 
a country where, the calmness of the air, and 
the mildness of the seasons, allow the student 
to pass a great part of the year in groves and 
bowers. But what may be done in one pluce 
by peculiar opportunities, may be performed in 
another by peculiar diligence. A sbepherd of 
Bohemia has, by long abode in tiic forests, en- 
abled himself to understand the voice of bii'ds; 
at least he relates with great conhdeiicc a story, 
of which the credibility is left to be considered 
by the learned. 

As 1 was sitting (said he) within a hollow 
rock, and watching my sheep that fed in the 
valley, I heard two vultures interchangeably 
crying on the summit of a cliff. Both voices 
were earnest and deliberate. My curiosity 
prevailed over the care of the dock; 1 climbed 
slowly and silently from crag to crag, conc^ealed 
among the shrubs, till I found a cavity where 1 
might sit and listen without suffering, or giving 
disturbance. 

^ 1 soon perceived that nSy labour would be 
well repaid, for an old vulture was sitting on a 
naked prominence, with her young about her, 
whom she was instructing in the arts of a viU- 
turc's life, and preparing, by the last lecture, 
for their final dismission to the mountains and 
the skies. 

My children, said the old vulture, you will 
the less want iny instructions, because you have 
had my practice before your eyes ; you have seen 
me snatch from the farm tlie household fowl, 
you have seen me seize the leveret in the hush, 
and the kid in the pasturivge ; you know how 
ti) fix your talons, and how to balance your 
fliglu when you are iaden with your prey. But 
you remember the taste of more delicious food* 

1 have often regaled you with the flesh of man 
icll uj, said the young vultures, where man 
may be found, and how he may he known : 

, ,h*M flesh is surely the natural food of a vulture. 


j Why have you never brought a man in your ta- 
lons to the nest? He U too bulky, said the 
mother; when we find a man we can only tear 
away his flesh, and leave bis bones upon the 
ground. Since man is so big, said the young 
j ones, how do you kill him ? You are afi^aid of 
I the wolf and of the bear, by what power are 
vultures superior to man? Is man more de- 
fenceless than a sheep? We have not the 
strength of man, returned the mother, and 1 
I am sometimes in doubt- whether we have the 
subtil ty; and the vultures would seldom feast 
upon his flesh, had not nature, that devoted him 
to our uses, infused into him a strange ferocity, 
which I have never obsejwed in any other being 
that feeds upon the earth. Two herds of men 
will often meet and shak^ the earth with noise, 
and fill the earth with fire. When you liear 
noise, and see fire, with flaslies along the 
ground, hasten to the place with your swif'fest 
wing, for men are surely destroying one 
another; you will then find the ground smok- 
ing with blood and covered with carcases, 
of which many are dismembered, and mangled 
for the convenience of the vulture. But 
when meu have killed their prey, said the 
pupil, why do they not eat it? When the 
wolf has killed a sheep, he suffers not tlie 
vulture to touch it till ho has satisfied himself. 
Is not man another kind of wolf? Man, said 
the mother, is the only beast who kills that 
wUlch he docs not devour, and this quality 
makes him so much a benefactor to our species. 
If jpen kill our prey, and Jay ft in our wa), 
said the young one, what need shall we have of 
labouring for ourselves? Because man will 
sometimes, replied the mother, remain fur a 
long time quiet in his den. The old vultures 
wiU«teU you when you are to watch liis mo- 
tions. When you see meh in great niiinb<'rs 
moving close together, like a flight of storks, yiui 
may conclude that they are hunting, .nnd tliat 
you will soon I'evel in human blood. But still, 
said the young one, I. would gladly know the 
reason of this mutual slaugliter. 1 could never 
kill what I could not eat. My child, said the 
mother, this is a question w'hich 1 cannot an- 
swer, though I am rtjckoned the most subtile 
bird of the mountain. When 1 was young, I 
used frequently to visit the ayry of an old vul- 
ture, who dwelt upon the Carpathian rocks ; ^ 
he had made many observations ; he knew tlie 
plai'«s that afforded prey round his habitation, 
as far in every direction as the strongest wing 
can fly between the rising and setting of the 
summer sun ; he had fed year after year on the 
entrails of men. His opinion was, that men 
had only the appearance of animal life, being 
really vegetables, with a power of motion ; and 
that as.the houghs of an oak are dashed together 
by the storm, that swine may fatten ujhui ths 
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fallen acorns, so men are by some unaccountable 
power driven one against another, till they lose 
their motion, that vultures may be fed. Others 
think they have observed something of con- 
trivance and policy among these mischievous 
beings : and those that hover more closely round 
them, pretend, that there is in every herd, one 


DLER. 

that gives directions to the rest, and seems to be 
more eminently delighted witji a wide carnage. 
What it is that entitles him to such pre-emi- 
nence wo know not , he is seldom the biggest or 
the swiftest, but he shows by his eagerness and 
diligence that he is, more than any of tha 
others, a friend to the vulturea. 
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LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. 


COWLEY. 


rilHE Life of CoWlet, notwithstanding the 
J. penury of English biography, has been 
written by Dr. Sprat, an author whose preg- 
nancy of imagination and elegance of language 
have deservedly set him high in the ranks of 
literature; hut his zeal of friendship, or am- 
bition of eloquence, has produced a funeral ora- 
tion rather than a history: he has given the. 
eharactcr, not the life, of Cowley; for he 
writes with so little detail, that scarcely any 
thing is distinctly known, hut all is shown con- 
fused and enlarged through the mist of pane- 
gyric, 

Asraham Cowlky was horn m the year one 
thousand six hundred and eighteen. His fath- 
er was a grocer, whose condition Dr. Sprat 
conceals under the general appellation of a* citi- 
zen ; and, what would probably not have been 
less carefully suppressed, the omiiAion of his 
name in the register of St. DuufUui’s parish 
gives reason to suspect that his father was^a 
sectary. Whoever he was, he died before the 
birth of his son, and consequently left him to 
the cai'c of his mother ; whom Wood represents 
as struggling earnestly to procure him a literary 
education, and who, uS she Jived «to the age of 
eighty, had her solicitude rewarded by seeing 
her son eminent, and, I hope, by seeing him 
fortunate, and partaking his prosperity. We 
know, at least, from Sprat’s aocount, that he 
always acknowledged her cai'e, and justly paid 
the dues of lilial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother’s apartment lay 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen ; ia which he very early 
took delight to read, till, by feeling the charms 
of verse, be became, as he relates, irredoverably 
a poet. Such are the accidents which, some- 
times remembered, and perhaps sometimes for- 
gotten, produce that particular designation of 
mind, and propensity for some certain science 
or eflijiloyment, which is commonly called 
genius. Ilie true genius is a mind of large 
general powers, accidentally determined to some 
IMurtlculat direction. Sir Joshua Ueynolds, tlie 


great painter of the present age, had the hrst 
fondness for his art excited by the perusal of 
Riehardson’s treatise. • 

By his mother’s solicitation he was admitted 
into Westminster School, where he was i^oon 
distinguished. He was wont^ says Sprat, to 
relate, ** That he had this defect in his memory 
at that time, that his teachers never could bring 
it to retain the ordinary rules of griimmar.” 

This is an instance of the natural desire of 
man to propagate a wonder. It is surely very 
difficult to tell any thing as it was heard, when 
Sprat could not refrain from aiii]>]jfying a com- 
modious inlddent, though the book to which he 
prefixed his narrative contained his confutation. 
A memory admitting some things, and reject- 
ing others, an Intellectual digestion that con- 
cocted the pulp of learning, but refused t 
husks, bad the appcai'ancc of an instinctive ele- 
gance, of a particular provision made by Nature 
for literai*y politeness. But in the autlior’a 
own honest relation, the marvel vanishes; be 
was, he says, such an enemy to all constraint, 
that bis mbsier nev*!’ %:8uld prevail on him to 
learn the rules without book." He does not 
.teU that he could not learn the rules ; but that, 
being able to perform his exercises wrihout 
them, and being an ** enemy to constraint," hs 
spared himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, 
and Pope, might be said “ to lisp in numbers ;** 
and have given such early prdlifs, not only of 
powers of language, but of comprehension of 
things, as to more tardy minds 8c»em scarcely 
credible. But of the learned puerilities of 
Cowley there is no doubt, since a volume of his 
poems was not only written, but printed in bia 
thirteenth year;* containing, with other poeti- 

* This TQlumeVas not pi.ldiahcd before 1633, when 
Cowley was fifteen years old* Dr. iJohnaon, as well 
as former biographei's, seems to have been minted 
by tbtt portrait of Cowley being by mistake uarfcnd 
wiUi the age of thirioea years,— U* 

A * • 
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(4 ^ ^ hb etiMiv«ritet!oii» tiiat M gained the 

ant 1^4^*’* he im hlndneM eonfidence df those who attended 

tan pld; tnd <^Can«tiihtbah^ 1!^ the tCIng, nnd amon^ othm I^rd Falk- 

Wi^lteii Wo yeiatn after/ land, whW notice mt a lUeW ^ ^ 

Whijta Wweeyef atifdbootlw It was esctended. 

medj'^ cdHed ** lWa'*e toddfe **Woiigh it ww Ahont the time when Oxford was eurrender- 
not pnhlbhed till he. had hM. eom^lh^^ ad to the parliament, he ioHowed the Queen to 
Ctehri^ This comi^^ b of W paaWal ParSe, where he hecame Secretary to the Lord 
hlhd, requires BO acqitaintiikub with the Jetm^, afterwards Earl of St. Alban's, and 
living World, and therefore the thne at which It was exnpbyed In suidi correspondence as the 
vrar^oompWd adds llttb to the wonderi of royal cause required, and particularly in cypher- 
Cdlrley's mino^ty. . Ing and deeypliering the letters that passed be-^ 

Iri ldS6, hlf Wi feUioived to Cambrl^,* tn^Vou the King and Queen; an employment of 
Where he cwtihn^ hio etudles with great In- the highest confidence an^honour. So wide 
tentiiuW ' he la said to have written, while was his province of intdllgehce, that, for several 
he was yet h yWli Wdent, the greater part of* years, it filled all hb days and two or three 
bis ilavld^tsV’ % worh, of which the materials nights in the week. 

Wdd'Ubt We been collected without the study In the yeiw 1647, his « Mistress’* wasptiblish- 
of many years, but by i mind of the greatest vl- ed ; for he imagined, as he declared in his pre- 
four and activity* face to a subsequent edition, that ** poets are 

Two years a®er his settlement at Cambridge scarcely thought freemen of their company 
he published Love's Riddle,” with a poetical without paying some duties, or obliging them- 
dedication to $r Kenelm Dighy ; of frhose ao selves to be true to Love.” 
qiiaintaace all hb cotemporariea seem to have This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I be- 
been ambitious ; and ** Naufosg>'^”‘^ Joculare,” lieve, its original to the fame of Petrarch, who, 
a comedy written )n Latin, but without due at>* in an age inide and uncultivateil, by his tuneful 
tentionto tbe aadeUt mo^s; for it was not homage to his Laura, refined the manners of 
loose versfl^ hut mere prose* It was printed, the lettered world, and filled Europe with love 
with a dedication In veins, to Br, Comber, mas- and poetry. But the basis of all excellence is 
ter of the college^ but, having neither the facil- truth: he that professes love ought to feel its 
Ity of a popular nor the accuracy of a learned power. Petrarch was a real lover, and Laura 
Vork, it seenUi to be now universally select- doubtless deserved his tenderness. Of Cowley, 
ed. / we are told by Barnes,* who bad means 

At the hegUthing of tilie civil vvar, as the enough of information, thab whatever he may 
Prince passed through Cambridge in his way to talk of his own inflammability, and the vai'iety 
Tork^ he vras entertained with a represeintation of characters by which his heart was divided, he 


of the 0aardian,”« comedy which Cowley says 
was peither wtiiten nor acted, but rough-drawn 
by him, a&d scholars. Ilmt 

this coWiy v^ iprint^ during hie absence 
ftem his country, he appears to have considered 
as injurious to hls^topfitati^*; though during 
the suppreoslon of the theatres, It was some*' 
tlines'^bately acted' with suAoIcnt approba- 
tion. 

In 16^ beingi^ mafitor Of arts, he Was, by 
the prevaience of the pald^|lt«slb ijectcd frotn 

John’s 

College, la Oxford; wher^ 
hepubllfoed asillto^ caRed ^ Pu^tsn and 
Papitt,'* yhloh w^M only io8c^^ thd last col- 
lection df Idii Worltoit" aq^diStiiqp^ 

himselfbyifi^ wanntV w loy^ tbs 


* tKfti '.yeBr 'st''W0s^mstei 

to Trinity tieQege, ,lmt profed nn- 

fiwrt edilioft of tbh ^Br* JM^nson 
wjd^ vat never iasortod many eoH^tiop 
the when 

swibictod into volumes. The sattis 
Mif WnvkB by tbe particular tfi. 

Dr, Jyhnson.~K, 


In reality was in love but once, and then never 
had resolution to tellhis passion. 

^fs consideration cannot bnt abate, in some 
mesaure, the resdeV^s esteem for the work and 
tlm author. To love exceUence, is natural; it 
is natural %ewise for the lover to solicit reci- 
procal regard by an elaborate display of his own 
quelMcations. The desire of pleasing has in 
different men prqdu^ actions of heroism, and 
effusioiM of wit ; but it seems as reasonable to 
apptor 'ftie chUmpion. as the poet' of an ** airy 
nothing^” and to quarrel as to write for what 
Cowley might have learned from his master 
I^ndar to call the dream nf a shadow.” 

It is sorely not difBcult in the solitude of a 
college, or in the btistfo .of the world, to find 
osefi^ stndies and eerious employment. No 
man needs to be so Imrdened with life as t» 
squander it in voluntary dreams of fictitious oe- 
cnrrences. The man f^t sits down to suppose 
bimndf eha- ged with treason or peculation, and 
heatah^ mind to an elaborate purgation of hi!» 
character from crimes which he was never with- 
in the possibiiity of committing, Allfers only 

* Bara«H»ii Anacreon t«iav-»Dr. J* 
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bf th» in^^cy of Ills foUy pom him who 
praises heaoty whioli he n^Ver spur; oompUiijfMt 
of Jealousy whioh he nom* fel,!;; i^pposes h$^ 
self sometimes iiir!te4|/.juid, so^imes 
sakea ; fotigues his fatiey^ Had taasiicks hIs ipsh 
inory, for |iaatf^,^hjioh may esdxibit the gayety 
of hope, or ^he gloominess of despair, j and dres- 
ses his imaginary ,Chl<^ls,or Fhylllst soma* 
times in flowers fading as her beauty^ and some- 
times in geins lasting as her virtues. 

At Paris, as secretary to Lord Jermyn, he 
was engaged in transtujting: things of im- 
portance with real men and real women, and At 
that time did noi much employ his thoughts 
upon phantoma ef of his let- 

ters to Mr. Bennett, afterwards Ksrl of Ar<^, 
lington, trom April to Oecembin^, in 1650!, art 
preserved in Miscellanea Aii|Ie%** a eoUectloiij 
of papers published by Brown, These letters^ 
being written like those of othc^ men whose 
minds are more on things than words, contri- 
bute no otherwise to his reputation than as 
they show him to have been above the aflecta- 
lioii of unseasonable eiegance, and to have 
known that the business of a statesman can be 
little forwarded by flowers of rhetoric. 

One passed, however, seems not unworthy 
of some notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty 
then in agitation : 

** The Scotch treaty,’* says he, ** is the only 
thing now in which we are vitally concerned : X 
am one of the lost hopers, and yet cannot now ab- 
stain from believing, that an agreement will be 
made ; all people upon the place indlne to that 
of union. The Scotch wiU moderate something 
of the rigonr of their demands ; the mutual ne- 
cessity of an accord is visible, the Bing is per- 
suaded of it. And to tell you the truth (yrhich 
1 take to be an argument alp^ye all the 
Virgil hss told the sums thing to that pdr- 
poso*" 

This expression from a secretary of the pre«* 
sent time would bs considered as merely ludU 
crous, or at most as an mtentatious dis{day of 
scholarship ; but the manneiu of that time werd 
so tinged with superstition, that 1 cannot but 
suspect Qowley of having consulted on, tlda 
great occasion the VirgUlan Lots,* and to have 
given some credit to ihe answer of his ora^ 


Some yeara afterw^ards, ^VbusineMb’V 
Sprat, « passed.oiffoui^ into otjwr hands,; ^pid 
Cow%i bsh^g no loiter ttsefui.fvt Baris, 

1656, sent back into Engkmd, th^t un^r pvi^ 
teim of prii!^^Bcya:Qd retire^ he xniglH^ tahe 
occasion of gjlving. nodes of 
in this nation.'* .. . , , 

Soon, after his retain to he ifos 

seised by epme messengers of the naurping 
powers who were sent oat \n quest of ano<^ . 
therman; and, being examined, was put In- 
to confinement, from which he was not dismis- 
sedowitbont the security of a thousand pounds 
given by Dr. Scarborough. 

^ts year be published his poems,, with upre- 
fiie^ In which he seems to have iAserttd some- 
thix^ suppressed in subsequent ediUens, which 
was interpreted to dcuote some relakation of 
his loyalty^ In this preface he dedarea, that 

Funera t sec, com se sub leges paeis iuiqihe 
Tradidetit, rogno act optata looe fr uatur : 

Sed cB4at ante diem, mediaqneioiiomatiu'sreoa*' 
^eid fr. 6)5. 

Yet let a race untamed, and faaugh^ free. 

His peaceful entrance with dim an^ oppose. 
Oppress'd with numbers in tV nneqi^ field, ' 

Hia men discooraged, and bimself expeil^ ; 

Let him for succour sue from place to place,! 

Tom from his snbiects sod his sob's ea^am. 

First let Urn see bis friends in batdp slain, y 
And their untimely frts lament jp vain « ^ J 

And when, at* length, the cruel war shall cease, 
i)n hard conditions may he buy his peaeb; 

Hot let him tbSn etdey supTsSne couona:^ 

But fhll untfanety by some hostile haqd. 

And He onfaury'd on me barren sand. 

DsToaii. 

Loan Fat a Linn's: 

Non baeo, O Falla, dederas promlssa parent!, ^ 

. CatitiOs Ut si^TD yelles te oredere Marti. 

Haud ignariii eram, quantum nova gloria fai ar- 

• mis, •, • 

Bt pvttdulce deens pnmo certaminc poasSU 
PrimitSm jurenis miserm, bellique propinqul . 
Dararudimenta, et nulla exaudita Deorum 
Vom, precesque me« 1 ^ 

ASneid a!. Idt. 

O Pallas^bu hast frUM thy plighted word, 

To fight wim caution, not to tempt the sword j 
1 warn'd thee, but in vain, for weQ 1 knew . ' -v, ^ 


» Consulting the Virgilian Lots, flortes Tir^iSf 
me, is a metbod of divinatiOn by the opening of Vir> 
gii, and applying to the circnmstancea of the peru- 
ser the first passage in eithe^of the two pages that 
be accSdentaily fixes his eye on. It is said that 
King Charles I. and Lord Falkland being in the 
Bodleian Library, made this experiment of tbdr 
ture fortunes, and met with passages equally oalL 
nous to each. That of thv King whs (he fuilowing : 

At hello aiidads popofl voxatus et aitnis, 

Fiuibtts exlorria, complexu uvnlsus luli, 

AiCxilimu implon't, ndoatquc indigua suarum 


What perils yonthful ardour would pursue l . 

That boiling b|ood would carry thee too frr. 

Young as thou wert to dangers, raw to war. 

O curs'd essay of arms, dIsasfrdiM doom, 

J^ltide nf Uoody fidda end fights to oemel 
Hard elements of onaiispiciouawio;. 

Tain vows to Heaven, and unavailing 

, Xfutnxk ' 

HoflVnan, in his lexliion, gives a SatiSfiidwy 
account of tins practice of seoldhig fates in books | 
and saya, that it was used by the Fagi^s,' thd'fekilWh' 
Bifiibins, at^ evewthe oaily Ohi^tisbsV 
tafciiTg the Kew Tesiament for tb^ir 



ftK tNw* )pil(, aadjiH* ' 




tilt jMireti llpo^ 

lillMctVfi^ liMl bfoa rery aU)f«^« 1^ 
l^tAil «0|4 Indeed it deee jM «Mk t« h«^ hfh 
Maned Me vepwtattqn* Hie wiekfor iMtlwjWi> e nt 
lee eikn eaelly Iwlim tolMMiMteiial^ » 
JM^eeia^ 1^ eiie ia»|QdcMa» end iptereepiilNl 
eki«(liejr^ meb «ft« n cepi^ ®f bui ‘ 
ewiideyed Hi deye nnd belt bii 
deey#erifi|r5 eomee 
And itepe iote m prieon> nrUl CrwUling 
enefiigfb M retire to mw 4 piece of ^ulet and of 
elli^y, Tet Xe^ a^tber our rmrence fcr e 
|6iiiu«k nor our pity for b euffereri dlspoee ue to 
fultet tbe^ if iMi mvity wmi virtue, bie retreet 
w««ooi^ruirdjtce. 

l-fe dKeo toob upon bimeelf the ebaiucter of 
p|iyiiidfiii» stiUf urtiu^iig to Sprat, with Inten^ 
tJiNi to dicMemble tie Main deelgu </ bJe eotiu 
illy uw end* ae Bfr. Wood relates, ** coiuiiiy- 
lug tritb tb^jupn then iu power (wbieh was 
iputlbtelteii aotfeo of by tbe royal party,) be 
obtained on inider tube auieated doctor of pbyeies 
itbiob bebig doQo to bit mind {whereby be 
|aine4 the ilUwil! of Somo of bis ttrlende) be 
went into FrUnep egalfcii baring made a copy of 
verses on OUw*a4b&b.*’ 

I This is no tbvyuraila rapreeentation, yet even 
fn^vnotinuebwioiif OSnhediscove^. How 
Ihr be complied with ^a mtn in power, is to be 
iiMiuired befiere be can be blamed* It is not 
aald that be told them any eeoreta, or assisted 
thorn by iuteUigenea of any other act. Xf he 
fSthlfpeaimMto be ^ulet, that tbty in whose 
bpa^ he sras, might freebi# firom opofinement, 
he did what no W of #dety probiMts. 

The mpiif wbaee misohiTlsge in a Just cause 
hot p«(t bits In Iho ppprer of ble enemy may» 
<#Moui anj^ vietitbm of 1IM integrity, fcgslii 
Ills liberty, iia^ pimbrvatolJlih^ by a promisa of 
naotrsHty I dN> ihaetiputation gives tba enemy 
notblnif wbi^ he had not hefima, thensutosUfy 

ofaeapiivoinayHdlwnys secoifd by hie im- 
lithNmiNntsrdi^^ ^X{etlmtitfttb«dl)(tpoea} 
e^aimlhsrMtayimt W*<bpim <a any 

fs^nrlonaheh baegKiS'iln pkm m compel an* 
timthedbrnctb HamnyMil^m do 
but not to doll], 0 ^ 

there is raaeon to ihlnb thH Coirltffhom|lN 
adUttle* Itd<ieenotop||ienTthaHlld<^ 
giinadblmcenddeihm tohetrnaMdwiib- 

oui tmm%, for fho Mfd # 
ifrnmn^x. ncntimtH ItfaMf 

mmi aft that d$sMNI# bf ipMMnmmt 

mysbfebi^aiihirJ^eMid^ 







‘g2|K''-rvt,-f^'4*--v 

lNih|np«); ■■■* " 


HSpiK 

L^.v* 


n of Home 


mhtomrneemnftl^ 

Jhft iba Reatosufloti, aHcr att the dihgenco oi 
bialeny aerelm^ OlMssHb only 

Of ftbsi MEitH of dddhty^ laft of 4m dignity of 

C dH!itiahhamrt|^^ pr<>> 

nts; m44|IHlmim|fbt m bo forgotten 
by adi mrb of tViumph, 

Bsnmissmoatittliorandli fsinml Xibpo, that 


*,»y Mliyh noaste we am li»vo te. tmderatsnd a 
mneWto the desth of 
smm 4mpr» a» wemm Hey, so aesinjsoe poet and 
blsioriao^sidio MMwefl, in «be fclga* of laeeM aoU 
ObetlOS I. md of whom k fffte b given ia Um Bui- 
amnhia nMti«miea.-.*ift. 
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[^«at nnmbera were inevitably disappointed ; 
and Cowley found his reward very tediously 
delayed. He^iad been promised by both (Charles 
the First and Second, the mastership of the Sar 
voy ; but he lost it,’* sjiys Wood, « by certain 
persons, enemies to the muses.” 

The neglect of the court was not his only 
mortification ; having, by such altei'ation as he 
thought proper, fitted his old comedy of “ The 
Guardian” for the stage, he produced it* under 
the title of The Cutter of Coleman street. ”f 
It was treated on the stage with great severity, 
and was afterward censured as a satii'e on the 
King’s party. 

Mr. Dry den, who went with Mr. Sprat to 
the first exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, 

That, when they told Cowley how little 
favour had been shown him, he received the 
news of his ill-success, not with so much firm- 
ness ns might have been expected from so great 
a mail.” 

What firmness they expected, or what weak- 
ness Cowley discovered, cannot be known. He 
that misses his end will never be as much 
pletised as he that attains it, even when he can 
impute no part of his failure to himself; and, 
when the end is to jdcasc the multitude, no 
mail, perhaps, ^las a right, in things admitting 
of gradation and comparison, to throw the whole 
blame upon his judges, and totally to exclude 
diffidence and shame by a haughty cmisciouiuiess 
of his own excellence. 

For the rejection of this play it is difficult now 
to find the reason ; it certainly has, in a very 
great degree, the power of fixing attention and 
exciting merriment. From the charge of disaf- 
fection he exculpates himself in his preface, by 
observing how unlikely it is that, having fol- 
lowed the royal family through all their dis- j 
tresses, ** he should choose the time of tneir | 
restoration to biggin a quarrel with them.” It! 
appears, however, from the Theatrical Itegistcr j 
of J'lo wnes, the prompter, to have been impularly 
c.onsidcred as a satire on the royalists. 

'Diat he might shorten Ithis fedious suspense, 
he published his pretensions and his discontent, 
in anode called “ The Complaint;” in which 
he styles himself the melancholy Cowley. ITiis 
met with the usual fortune of complaints, and 
seems to have excited more contempt than pity. 

These unlucky incidents are brought, mali- 
ciously euoiigh, together in some stanzas, writ- 
ten about that time, on the choice of a Inureat ; a 
mode of satire, by which, since it was first 

• lfl63. 

t Here is an error in the designation of this Co- 
medy, which our author copied from the title page 
of the later editions of Cowley’s Works : the title 
of the play itself h without the article ” Cutter of 
Coleman street,” although a merry sharking fellow 
about the town, named Cutter, is a principal cha- 
racter in it.^H. 


introduced by Suckling, perhaps every genera* 
tion of poets has been teased. 

S t VO) -missing Cowley came into the court. 
Making apologies for his bad play ; 

Every one gave him so good a report, 

Thar, Apollo gave heed to all he could say : 

Nor would he have had, ’tis thought, a rt,biike. 
Unless ho had done some notable folly : 

Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tukc, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy." 

His vehement desire of retirement now cams 
again upon him. Not finding,” says the mo- 
rose Wood, “ that preferment conferred upon 
him which he expected, while others for their 
money carried away most places, he retired dis- 
contented into Surry. ” 

« He was now,” says the courtly Sprat, 
" weary of the vexations and formalities of an 
active condition. He had been perplexed with 
a long compliance to foreign manners. He was 
satiated with the arts of a court ; which sort of 
life, though his virtue made it innocent to him, 
yet nothing could make it quiet. I'hose were 
the rea.^oiis that made him to follow the violent 
inclination of his own mind, which, in the 
greatest throng of his former business, had still 
called upon him, and represented to him the 
true delights of solitary studies, of temperate 
pleasures, and a modemte revenue below the 
malice and flatteries of fortune.” 

So differently are things seen ! and so differ- 
ently are they shown ! but actions are visible, 
though motives are secret. Cov/ley certainly 
retired ; first to Bam-clms, and afterwards to 
Chertsey, in Surry. He seems, however, to have 
lost part of his dread of the hum of men.* He 
thought himself now safe enough from intrusion, 
without the defence of mountains aud oceans ; 
and, instead of seeking shelter in America, 
wisely went only so far from the bustle of life 
as that he might easily find his way back, when 
solitude should growj^dious. Ills retreat was 
at first but slenderly accommodated; yet ho 
soon obtained, by the interest of the Earl of St. 
Alban’s and the Duke of Buckingham, such a 
lease of the Queen’s lands as afforded him an 
ample income. 

By the lovers of virtue aud of wit it will be 
solicitously asked, if he now was happy. Let 
them peruse one of his letters accidentally pre- 
served by I^cck, which I recommend to the 
consideration of all that may hereafter pant for 
solitude. 

“ To Db. Thomas Sprat. 

** Chertsey, May 21, 1665. 

** The first night that I came hither, 1 caught 
so great a cold with a defluxion of rheum, as 
made me keep my cbambei* ten days. And, 
two after, bad such a bruise on my ribs with • 


« l/Allcgro of Milton.— Dr. J 
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fiai, that I am yet nnablc to move or turn my- 
self in my bed. This is my personal fortune 
here to beg^in with. And, besides, I can get no 
money from my tenants, and have my meadows 
eaten up every night by cattle put in by my 
neighbours. What this signifies, or may come 
to in time, God knows ; if it be ominous, it can 
end in nothing else than hanging. Another 
misfortune has been, and stranger than all the 
rest, that you have broke your word with me, 
and failed to come, even thougli you told Mr. 
Bois that you would. This is what they c*UI 
mmsh'i sintilc, I do hope t4) recover my Jjate 
hurt so far within five or six days (though it he 
uaceitain yet whether I shall ever recover it,) 
as to walk about again. And then, metUiiiks, 
you and I and the Dean might be very nien*y 
open St. Ann’s IliU. You might very conve- 
niently come hither the way of Hampton Tovi^ti, 
lying there one liight. I write this in pain, and 
can say no more: Verbunt Sapwntu** 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure, or suffer 
the uneasiness of solitude; for he diPd at the 
Porch-house • in Chcrtscy, 1667, in the 49th 
yeai' of his age. 

He ^vas buried with great pomp near Chau- 
cer and Spenser, and King Charles pronounced, 

That Mr. Cowley had not left behind hii i a 
better man in Pkigland.*’ He is represented by 
Dr. Sprat as the most amiable of mankind ; and 
this posthumous praise may safely he credited, 
as it has never been contradicted by envy or by 
faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I 
have been able to add to the narrative of Dr. 
Sprat; who, writing when the feuds of the civil 
war were yet recent, and the minds of eithtr 
party were easily irritated, ^va8 obliged to pass 
over many transactioas in general expression.s, 
and to leave curiosity often unsati^sfied. What 
ho did not tell, cannot however now be known ; 
I must therefore recomnlRIhd^he perusal of his 
work, to which my narration can be considered 
only as a slender supplement. 

Cowley, like other poets who have written 
with narrow views, and, instead of tracing in- 
tellectual pleasures in ths minds of men, paid 
their court to temporary prejudices, has been at 
one time tOf> much praised, and too much ne- 
glected at another. 

Wit, like all other things subject by their na- 
ture to the choice of man, has its changes and 
fashions, and at different times takes different 
forms. About the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, appeared a race of writers that may be 
termer! the metaphysical poets: of whom, in a 

• Now in the posaoBsion of Mr, Clark, Aldermun 
ofbt'tjrton. D*. J.— Mr, Clark was in 1708 elected 

the important office of Chamberlain of London ; 
has oi'iy year since been unauimoMsIy le* 
eleeUNt.— N 


criticism on the works of Cowley, it is not Ira* 
proper to give some account. 

The metaphysical poets were men of learning, 
and to show their learning was their whole en- 
deavour: hut, unluckily iTsolving to show it 
in rhyme, instead of writing poetry they only 
wrote verses, and very often such verses as stood 
the trial of the fingerbetter than of the ear; 
tor the modulation was so imperfect that they 
were only found to be verses by counting the 
syllables. 

If the father of criticism has rightly denomi- 
nated poetry mi imiiatii>e art, these 

writei'S will, w ithout great wrong, lose their 
right to the name of poets ; for they cannot he 
said to have imitated any thing: they neither 
copied nature nor life ; neither painted the 
forms of matter, nor represented the operations 
of intelle*',t. 

Those however who deny them to be poets, 
allow them to be wits. Dry den confesses of 
himself and his eon temporaries, that they fail 
below Donne in wit ; but maintains, tliat tliey 
surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being “ that 
which has been often thought, but was never 
before so well expressed,** they certainly never 
attained, nor ever sought it ; for they endea- 
voured to be singiibu' in tiieir thoughts, and 
were careless of their diction. But Pope’s 
account of wit is undoubtedly cn’oneous: he 
depresses it below its natural dignity, and re- 
duces it from strength of thought to happiness 
of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate con- 
ception that be considered as wit wiiich is at 
once natural and new, tliat wdiich, though not 
obvious, is, upon its first production, acknow- 
ledi^d to be just ; if it be that which he that 
never found it wonders ho%v he missed ; to wit 
of this kind the metaphysical poets have siddom 
risen. Their^hougbts are often new, but seldom 
natural; they fire not obvious, hut neither aro 
they just; and l2>e rcsider, far from wondering 
that he missed them, wonders more frequently 
by what perverseness of industry they were ever 
found. 

lint wit, abstracted from its effects upon the 
hearer, may be more rigorously and philosophi- 
cally considered ns a kind of discordia concors ; a 
combination of dissimilar images, or discovery 
of occult resemblances in things apparently un- 
like. Of wit, thus defined, tlicy have more than 
enough. The most heterogeneous ideas are yoked 
by violence together; nature and art are ran- 
sacked for illustrations, comparisons, and allu- 
sions; their learning instructs, and their sub- 
tlety surprises ; but the reader commonly thinks 
his improvement dearly bought, and, though be 
sometimes admires, is seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions it 
will be readily inferred, that they were not 
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aufi:<>!8Hful in representing or moving the afTec- 
tions. As they were wholly employed on some- 
thing unexpected and surprising, they had no 
regard to that uniformity of sentiment which 
enables ns to conceive and to excite the pains 
and the pleasure of other minds: they never 
inquiiHHl what, on any occasion, they should 
have said or done; but wrote rather as beholders 
than partakers of human nature; as beings 
looking upon good and evil, impassive and at 
leisure ; as Epicurean didties, making remarks 
on the actions of meii, and the vicissitudes of 
life, without interest and without emotion. 
Their courtshi]» was void of fondness, and their 
lainontation of sorrow. 'I'heir wish was only 
t<» say wliat they hoped had never been siud 
before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach 
than the jaithetic, for they never attein]>ted that 
C/omprelicnsion and expanse of tiiought which at 
once tills the whole mind, and of which the tirst 
effect is sudden astonishment, and the second 
rational admiration, ijublimity is produced by 
aggregation, and littleness by dispersion. Great 
thoughts arc always general, and consist in pos- 
itions not limited by exceptions, and in descrip- 
tions not descending to minuteness. It is with 
great propriety that subtlcry, which in its 
original import means exility of particles, is 
taken in its metaphorical meaning for nicety oH 
distinction. Those writers who lay on the 
watch for novelty, could have little hope of 
greatness; for great things cannot have escaped 
former observation, nieir attempts were al- 
ways analytic ; they broke every image jnti> 
fragments ; and could no more represent, by 
their slender coneeits and laboured particulari- 
ties, the prosjiects of nature, or tiie scenes of life, 
than he, who dissects a sun-beum with a i>r^sm, 
can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer 
noon. What they wanted, however, of the 
sublime, they endeavoured to supply by hyper- 
bole ; their amplification hud no limits ; they 
left not only reason but fancy behind them; 
and produced combi nation%, of confused magni- 
ficence, that not only could lu.t be credited^ but 
could not be Imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, 
is never wholly lost ; if they frequently threw 
away their wit upon false conceits, they like- 
wise sometimes struck out unexpected truth : if 
thfcir conceits were far-fetched, they were otten 
worth the carriage. To wTitc on their plan it 
W'as at lefist necessary to read and think. No 
man could be born a metajibysical poet, nor as- 
sume the dignity of a writer, by descriptions 
copied from descriptions, by imitations bor- 
rowed from imitations, by traditional imagery, 
and hereditary similes, by readiness of rhyme, 
and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, 
the mind is exercised either by recollrction or 
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inquiry ; either something already learned It to 
be ]‘etrieved, or something new is to be exam- ■ 
ined. If their greatness seldom elevates, their 
acuteness often surprises ; if the imagination is 
not alvifays gratified, at least the powers of re- 
flection and comparison arc employed ; ami, in 
the mass of ihaterials which ingenious absurdity 
has thrown together, genuine wit and usefid 
knowledge may be sometimes found buried per- 
haps in grossness of expression, but u.sefiil to 
those who know their value; and such us, 
when they are expanded to perspicuity, and 
polished to elegance, may give lustre to works 
which have more pro])riel4, though hvss copious- 
ness of Kotitiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, 1 hclicxe, 
borrowed from Marino and his followers, had 
been recommended by the ex.iin|de of Donne, :\ 
man of very extensive and various know lodge ; 
and by Jonson, whose manner resembled that of 
Donne more In the ruggedness of his lines iban 
ill the east of his seiitirnenrs. 

WherJ their reputation was high, they 
bad undoubtedly more iinitalors than time 
has left behind. Their immediate siicceasors, 
of whom any remembrance can be said to 
remain, were Suckling, Waller. Denham, 
Cowley, Clcivelaiid, and Milton. Denham and 
Waller sought another way to fame, by improv- 
ing the harmony of our numbers. Milton tried 
the metaphysic style only in his lines upon 
Hobson tho Carrier. Cowley adopted it, and 
excelled his predecessors, having as mm h seriti- 
ment and more music. Suc kling neitlier im- 
proved versification, nor abounded in ctmeeits. 
Ulic fashionable style remained chiefly with 
Cowley; Suckling could H(»t reach it, and Mil- 
ton disdained it. 

Critical Ufmarks are not easily understood 
without examples; and I have therefore C(dlect- 
ed instances of the modes of writing by which 
4^hiB speeies of pootss^tbr poets they w'ere called 
by themselves am? their admirers) was eminont- 
ly distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were pcTliaps more 
desirous of being admired than iindersto(Kl, they 
sometimes drew their conmts from recesses of 
learning not very much frequented by common 
renders of poetry. Thus Cowley on Know 
ledge : 

Ibe sacred tree 'midst the fair ©■ chard gicw; 

Tho phn'iiix Truth did ou it lest, 

Aud built his perfum'd nest, fshew. 

That right Porphjriau tree which did tnio logic 

Kach loaf did learned uotiona give. 

And th' apples were demonstrative : 

So clear their colour and divine. 

The very shade they cast did utlier lights outshine. 

ON ANACREON CONTINUING A LOVER IN BU 
OLD AGF, 

Love was with thy life entwitiM, 

Close as heat with fire is join’d ; 
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A povijiYfal brand prescribed the date 
01' thine, like Meleager's fate* 

Tb* andpoiistasis of age 

More euflamod thy aiuoroiis rage. 

In the following vei'^es we have an aHusion to 
« Rabbinical opinion concerning manna : 

Variety I ask not : give me on 
To live perpetually upon. 

The peraou Lo'v e duos to us fit. 

Like manna, has the taste of all in it. 

Thus Donne shows bis medicinal knowledge 
in some encomiastic verses : 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A balsamum to keep it freab and new. 

If 'twere not injured by extrinsic blows ; 

Your youth and beauty are this ba^m in yo 
But you, of learning and religion. 

And virtue and such ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whose operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or said. 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the 
last night of the year, have something in. them 
too scholastic, they are not inelegant : 

This twilight of two years, not past nor nex«;. 

Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 

Who, metcor-like, of stufT and form perplext. 
Whose what and where in disputation is. 

If I should call me any thing, should miss. 

I sum the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th' old, nor creditor to th' new. 

Hint cannot say, my thanks 1 have forgot, 

Nuv trust I this with hopes ; and yet scarce true 
This bravery is, since these times show'd me you. 

Donne. 

Yet more abstruse and profound is Donne's 
reflection upon Man os a Microcosm : 

If men bo worlds, there is in every one 
Something tc answer in some proportion ; 

All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our soul's soul, is. 

Of thoughts so far-fetqihfd, as to be not onl)e 
unexpected, but unnatural, dll their books are 
full. 

TO A LAIfY, WHO WROTE POESIES FOR RIN 

They, who above do various circles find. 

Say, like a ring, th' equator heaven does bind 
When heaven shall be adorn'd by tbee, 

/Which then more heav'n than *tis will 
Tis thou must write the poesy there. 

For it wanteth one as yet. 

Then the sun pass throngh't twice a year. 

The BOO, which is esteem'd the god of wit. 

Cowley. 

The difficulties which have been raised about 
identity in philosophy, are by Cowley with still 
more perplexity applied to Love : 

Five years ago (says story) I lo\ ed you. 

For which you call me most incoustaut now ; 
Pardon me. Madam, you mistake the man ; 

For 1 am not the name that I was then ; 


N<i flesh is now the same 'twas then in me. 

And that my mind is ctaiged yourself may tee* 
The same thoughts to remin still, and intents, 
Were more inconstant far ; for accidents 
Must of all things most strangely inconstant pro>e. 
If from oao subject they t' another move ; 

My members then the father members were. 

From whence these take their birth which now are 
here. 

If then this body love what th* otlior did, 

Twere incest, which by Uiature is forbid* 

The love of different w'omen is, in geographi- 
cal poetry, compared to travels through different 
couBtiiea : 

• Hast tbou not found each woman's breast 
(The land where thou hast travelled) 

Either by savages possest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 

What joy could'st take, or what repose. 

In countries «o uncivilized as those I 
Lust, the scorching dog-star, hem 
Rages with immedurafe heat ; 

Whilst Pride, the rugged northern bear, 

' Id others makes the cold too great. 

I And where these are temperate known, 

The soil's all biitrcu sand, or rocky stone. 

CoWLEYo 

A lover) burnt up by his affection, is compared 
to Eg}^^ : 

The fate of Egypt I sustain. 

And never feel the dew of rain 
From clouds which in die head appear ; 

But all my too much moisture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below. 

Com ley. 

The Lover supposes his Lady acquainted with 
the ancient laws of augury and rites of sacrifice : 

And yet this death of mine, 1 fear, 
ijlVill ominous to her appear : 

When sound in every other part. 

Her sacrifice is found without an heart. 

For the last tempest of my death 
Shull sigh out that too with my breath. 

I 

That the chaoe wa» harmonized, has hmi re- 
cited of old; but whence the different sounds 
, arose remained for a modem to discover : 

Th* ungoveru'd parts no correspondence knew ; 

An artless war from thwarting motions grew ; 

Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and air be for the Tenor chose, 

Earth made the Bass ; the Treble, flame arose. 

Cowley 

The tears of lovers are always of great poeti- 
cal account ; hut Donne has extended them into 
worlds. If tlie lines are not easily understood, 
they may be read again. 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Asia, 

Aud quickly make that which was nothing aU. 
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So doth each tear. 

Which thee doth wear, 

A globe, yea world, by that impreasioo grow. 

Till thy tears xnixt with mine do overflow 
Tliis world, by waters sent from thee my heaven 
dissolved so. 

On reading the following lines, the reader 
may perhaps cry out— “ Confusion worse con- 
founded;" 

Hero lies a r1k> sun, and a he moon h(^ro, 

She gives the best light to bis sphere. 

Or each is both, and all, and so 
They unto one another nothing owe. 

Donne. 

"Who but Donne would have tlioiight that a 
good raan is a telescope ? | 

Though God be our true glass through wl i h we sec 
All, since the being of all things is he ; 

Yf t are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Tliings in proportion fit, by perspective 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, ludood remote, seem to be near. 

Wlio would imagine it possible that in a very 
few lines 80 liiany remote ideas could he brought 
tcjgether ? 

Since *tis my doom, Love's undershrieve, 

Why this reprieve t 
Why doth my she advowson fly 
Ineuinboncy 1 

To sell thyself dost thou intend 
By candle's end. 

And hold the contrast thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out? 

Think but how soon tho mniket fails. 

Your sex lives faster than the males. 

And if to measure age's span. 

The sober Julian were tb’ account of man. 

Whilst you live by tbo fleet Gregorian, ^ 
Cleivglano, 

Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles, these 
may be examples : * 

liy every wind that comes this wa^. 

Send me at least a sigh or %o, 

Such and so many I’ll repay 
As shall themselves make wings to get to you. 

COWLBY. 

In tears 111 waste these eyes, 

By love so vainly fed ; 

So lust of old the Deluge punished. 

Cowley. 

Ail arm'd iu brass, tho richest dress of war, 

(A dismal glorious sight 1) he shone afar. 

The snn himself started with sudden fright, 

To see bis beams return so dismal bright. 

COWLST. 

A universal consternation : 

His bloody eyes he hurls round, his sharp paws 
Tear np tlie ground : then runs he wild about, 
Lasbing bis angry tail, and roaiing out. 


Beasts creep intolheir dens, and tremble there ; 
Trees, though no wind is sdiring, shake with fear | 
Siiouce and horror fill the place around ; 

Elcho itself dares scarce repeat the sound. 

Cowley. 

Their fictions were often violent and unnatural 

OP HIS MISTRESS BATHING. 

The fish around her crowded, as they do 
To the false light that treacherous fishers show. 
And all with as much ease might taken be. 

As she at first took me : 

For ne'er did light so clear 
Among the waves appear, 

Tliough every night the sun himself set th^re. 

COWLET. 

THE POETICAL EFFECTS OF A LOVEh's NAME 
UPON GLASS. 

My name engraved herein 
Doth contribute my firmness to this glass ; 

Which, ever since that charro^ hatli been 
As hard as that which graved it was. 

* Donne. 

Their conceits were sentiments slight and 
trifling. 

ON AN INCONSTANT WOMAN. 

He enjoys the cclmy sunshine now, 

And no breath stirring hears. 

In the clear heaven of thy brow. 

No smallest clond appears. 

He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay, 
lAud trusts the faithless April of thy May. 

Cowley. 

UPON A PAPER WRITTEN WITH THE JUICE OP 
LEMON, AND READ BY THE FIRE. 

Nothing yet in thee is seen. 

But when a genial heat warms tboe within, 

A new-born wood of various lines there grows ; 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

• Here spouts a ^^^^auH^herc a T, 

And all the flonrisliing letters stand in rows. 

COWLBT. 

As they sought only for novelty, they did not 
much inquire whether their allusions were to 
things high or Jow, elegant or gross; whether 
they compared the little to the great, or the great 
to the little. 

PHYSIC AND CHIKURGERY FOR A LOVRA. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 
Die wound, which you yourself have made ; 

That pain roust needs be very much, 

Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordiils of pity give me now. 

For 1 too weak of purgings grow. 

COWLEI. 

THE WORLD ^.NS A CLOCK. 

Mahol th* inferior world's fantastic face 
Through all the turns of matter's maze did traeo } 
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Great Nature's well-set clocH in pieces took ; 

On all the springs and smallest wheels did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Made up the whole again of every part. 

CowLKr. 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; but, 
that it may not vrant its due honour, Cleiveland 
has porallded it with the sunt 

The moderate value of our guiltless ore 
Makes no man atheist, and no woman whore ; 

Yet why should hallow’d vestal's sacred shiine 
Deserve more honour than a flaming mine ? 

These pregnant wombs of heat would titter be. 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 

Had ho our pits, the Persian would admire 
No sun, but warm ’s devotion at our tiro ; 

He’d leave the trotting hipster, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan ’bove that waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light ? or would have store. 
Of both? ’tis here: and what can suns giro wore? 
Nay, what's the sun, but in a difibreut name, 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame 1 
Then let this tsuth reciprocally run. 

The sun’s heaven’s coalery, and coal’s our sun. 

UBATB, A V07AQB. 

No family 

E’er rlgg’d a soul for heaven’s discovery. 

With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes, with him in joy to share. 

POMNB. 

Their thoughts and expressitms were some- 
times grossly absurd, and such as no figures or 
license can reconcile to the understanding. 

A LOVSa NEITHSA DEAD NOR ALIVE. 

Then down 1 laid roy head 
Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 
And my freed soul to a strange somewhere fled $ 
Ah, sottish soul, said I, 

When back to its cage again I saw it fly ; 

Fool to resume her broken chain. 

And row her galley here again 1 
Fool, to tliat body to return ^ 

Where it condemn’d is to burn I * 

Once dead, how can it be. 

Death should a thing so pleasant seem to thee. 
That thou should’st come to lire it o’er again in me? 

A XiOVXB*8 HEART, A HAND G REN ADO. 

Wo to her stubborn heai t, if once mine come 
Into the self-same rqpm ; 

’Twill tear and blow up all within. 

Like a gronado shot into a magaziti. 

Ihen shall love keep the ashes, and torn parts. 

Of both our broken hearts : 

Shall out of both one new one make ; 

From hers th* allay, from inino the mehil take. 

CUWLKT. 

THE TOETXCAL FROFAGATION OF LIGHT. 

The prince’s favour is diffus’d o’er all. 

From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall ; 
Then from those wombs of stars, the bride’s bright 
eyes 

kt every (];laiiee a constellation flies 


And sows tho court with stars, and doth prevent. 

In light and power, tho all-eyed firmament i 
First her eye kindltiB other ladies’ eyes, 

Ihon from their beams their jewels’ lustres rise : 
And from their jewels torches do take tire. 

And all is warmtlt, and light, and good desire. 

Dunne. 

They were in very little care to clothe their 
notions with elegance of dress, and therefore 
miss the notice and the praise which are often 
gained hy those who think less, but are more di> 
ligent to adorn their thoughts. 

That a mistress beloved is fairer in idea than 
in reality, is by Cowley thus expressed : 

Thou in my fancy dost much higher stand, 

Tlian woman can be placed by Nature’s handi; 
And I must needs, I’m sure, a loser be. 

To change thee as thou’rt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour slioiild co-opei*atc, are 
thus taught by Donne : 

In none but us are such mix’d engines found, 

As hands of double oflice ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to heaven wo raise ; 
Who prayerlesB labours, or, without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

j By the same author, a common topic, the dan- 
ger of procrastination, is thus illustrated : 

I 

^Ihat which 1 should liavc begun 

In my youth's morning, now late must be done ; 
And I, as giddy travellers must do, 

Which stray or sleep ail day, and having loaf 
Light and strength, dark and tired, must tIuMi ridt‘ 
post. 

All tluit man lias to do is to live and die ; the 
sum of humanity is comprehended by Donne in 
the following lines : 

flunk in how poor a prison thou didst lie , 

After enabled but to suck and cry. 

Think, when ’twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn 
A pruvinco pack’d up in two yards of skin. 

And that usurp'd, nr threaten’d w'ith a rage 
Of sickuesBcs, or their true mother, age. 

But chink that dcaC^ hath now enfranchis’d tliee ; 
Thou hast thy expansion novr, and liberty ; 

Think, that a rusty piece discharg’d is flown 
In pieces, and tho bullet is bis own, 

And freely flies ; this to thy soul allow. 

Think thy shell broke, think thy soul hatch’d but 
now. 

They were sometimes indelicate and disgust- 
ing. Cowley thus apostrophises beauty : 

— Thon tyrant, which leav’st no man free! 
lliou subtle thief, from whom nought safe can be) 
Thou murtherer, which hast kill’d ; and devd, 
which wouldst damn me! 

Thus he addresses his mistress i 

Thou who^ in many a propriety. 

So truly art the sou to mo. 
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Add one more likeness, which I*m sitro you can. 
And lot me and my sun beget a man. 

Thus he represents the meditations of a lover : 

Though in my thoughts scarce auy tracts have been 
So much as of original sin. 

Such charms thy beauty wears, as might 
D(!8ir(‘s in dying coiifest saints excite. 

Thou with strange adultery 
Dost in each breast a brothel keep ; 

Awake all men do lust for thee, 

And some enjoy thee when they sleep. 

THK TRUE TASTE OP TEARS. 

Hither with crystal vials, lovers, come. 

And take my tears, which are love's wine. 

And try y our mistress' tears at home ; 

For .'ill are false, that taste not just like mine. 

Donne. 

Thu* is yet more indelicate : 

As the sweet sweat of roses in a still. 

As that which from chaf’d musk-cats* pores doth 
trill, 

As the almighty balm of the early East ; 

Such aie the sweet drops of my mwtress' breast. 
And on her neck her skin such lustre sets. 

They seem no sweat-drops, but pearl coroueta : 
Rank, sweaty froth thy mistress* brow detiles 

Dun. NS. 

Their cxpres.sion.s sometimes raises horror, 
when they Intend perhaps to he pathetic : 

As men in hell are from diseases free, 

So from alt other ills am 1, 

Free from their known formality : 

But all paiuH eminently lie in tlico. 

Cowley. 

They were not always strictly cul-ioiis, whether 
the opinions from which they drew their illi^ 
irations were true; it was enough that they 
W'cre popular. Bacon remarks, that some 
falsehoods are continued by traditi^i, because 
they supply commodious allusions. 

Tt gave a piteous groan, anal so if broke 
In vain it something would have spukc ; 

The love withiu too strong for*t was, 

JJke poison put into a Venice-glass. 

COWLKY. 

In forming descriptions, they lookeil out, not 
for images, but for conceits. Night has been a 
common subject, which poets have cxuiteiided to 
adorn. Drydon’s Night la well known ; Donne's 
is ns follows : 

Thou scfst me hen* at midnight, now all rest: 
Time's dead low water ; when all minds dive.st 
To-morrow's buBinoss • when thi; bibouTers have 
Such rest in bed, that their last chunh-yard grave, 
Subject to change, will Hoarce he a type of this ; 
Wow when the client, whose last hearing is 
To-morrow, sleeps; when the condemru^d man, 
Who, wbon he opes bis eyes, may shnt them tluni 


Again by death, although sad watch he keep, 

Doth practise dying by a little sleep ; 

7hou at this midnight scest me. ^ 

It must be how'ever confe.ssed of these writers, 
that if they are upon uncommon subjects often 
unnecessarily and un poetically subtle ; yet, where 
scholastic speculation can be pn»perly admitted, 
their copiousness and acuteness may justly lie 
admired. What Cowley has written upon Hope 
shows an unequalled fertility of invention : 

Hope, whose weak being ruin VI i--. 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss ; 

Whom good or ill doo4 equally coufoi nd, 

And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound ; 

Yaiu shadow 1 wbirh dost vuni.*>h quite 
Both at full noon and perfect night 1 
The stars have not a possibility 
Of blessing thee ! 

If things then from their end wc happy call, 

'Tis Hope is the innst hopeless thing of all. 

Hope, thou bold taster of delight. 

Who, whilst thou shouhl'st l)ut tltstc, devour'st it 
Tboit byng’st us an estate, yet leav'st us poor. 

By clogging it with legacies before I 
The joys which wo entire should wed, 

Como deflower’d virgins to our bed : 

Good fortunes without gain imported be, 

Such mighty cicstom's paid to thee ; 

For joy, like wine k<>pt close, does better taste. 

If it tike air before its spirits waste. 

To the following comparison of a man that 
travels and his wife that stays at home, with a 
pair of compasses, it may he doubted whether 
absurdity or ingenuity has better claim t 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one. 
Though I must go, endure not yet 

A breach, hut an expansion, 

JLiku gold to airy thinness beat. 

If they bo two, they are two so 
As stiff twin rompas.ses arc two ; 

Thy soul, tho fix'd foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth if th’ other do. 

And though itJu the centre sit, 

* Yet, when t?i*1ff1icr far doth roam 

It leans and he.'irkcns after it, 

And grows erect as that couic.s home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must. 

Like th' other foot obliquely run. 

Thy lirranosB makc.s my circle just. 

And makes me end where I begun. 

Donnk. 

In all these examples it is appai’cnt, that what- 
ever is improper or vicious is ]»roduced by a vo- 
luntary deviation from nature in pursuit of 
something new and strange ; and that the writ- 
ers fail to give delight by their desire of exciting 
admiration . 

Having thus endeavoured to exhibit a general 
representation of the style and sentiments of the 
metaphysical poets, it is now proper to examine 
particularly the works ot Cowley, who was id- 
most the last of that race, and undoubtedly the 
1 best. 
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HLi Misccllanii‘s contain a collection of ahort 
oom)Kisitions, written, some as they were dic- 
tated by a mind at leisure, and some as they 
were caiied forth by different occasions, with 
grejit variety of style and sentiment, from biir> 
lesque levity to awful grandeur. Such an as- 
semblage of diversified excellence no other poet 
has hitherto afforded. To choose the best, 
among many good, Is one of the most hazardous 
attempts of criticism. I know not whether 
Scidiger himself has persuaded many retiders to 
Join with him in his preference of the two fa- 
vo?irite odes, which he estimates in his raptures 
at the value of a kingdom. I will, however, 
venture to recommend Cowley’s first piece, 
which ought to be inscribed “ To my Muse,'* 
for want of which the second couplet is without 
reference. When the title is added, tlicre will 
btill remain a defect ; for every piece ought to 
contain in itself whatever is necessary to make 
it intelligible. Pope has some epitaphs with- 
out nam(‘s ; which are therefore exiita]dis to be 
let, occupied indeed for the present, *but hardly 
appropriated. 

The Ode on Wit is almost without a rival. It 
wa.s about the time of Cowley that wit, which 
had been till then used for intellection, in contra- 
distinction to wiU, took the meaning, whatever 
it be, which it now bears. 

Of all the passages in which poets have exem- 
plified their own precepts, none will easily be 
found of greater excellence than that in which 
Cowley condemns exuberance of wit : 

Yet *tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That shows more cost than art. 

Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear , 
llather than all tliiugs wit, let none be there. 
Several liijihts will not i e seen. 

If there bt: nothing else between. 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i* the sky, 
If tbo.sf'. be stars which point the galaxy. 

In his verses to Lor<rn&kland, whom every 
man of iiis time was jiroud to prai.ie, there are, 
as there must be in all Cowley's compositions, ! 
some striking thoughts, but they are not well . 
wrought. His elegy on Sir Henry Wotton is j 
vigorous and happy; the series of thoughts is | 
easy and natural ; and the conclusion, though a 
little weakened by the intrusion of Alexander, 
is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Klegy, and 
in most of his encomiastic poems, he has forgot- j 
ten or neglected to name hh heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is 
much praise, but little passion ; a very just and 
ample delineation of such virtues as a studious 
privacy admits, and such intellectual excellence 
as a mind not yet called forth to action can dis- 
play. He knew how to distinguish, and how to 
c*^)nmend, the qualities of his companion ; hut, 
when he withes to make us weep, be forgets 


to weep himself, and diverts his sorrow by 
imagining how his crown of bays, if he Iwl it, 
! would crackle in the fire. It is the odd fate of 
I this thought to be the worse for being ti'iie. 

I The bay leaf crackles remarkably as it burns ; 
' m therefore this property was not assigned it by 
chance, the mind must be thought sufiiciently 
at ease that could attend to such minuteness of 
jibysiology. But the power of Cowley is not so 
much to move the affections, os to exercise the 
understanding. 

The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled 
and alone : such gayety of fancy, such facility of 
expression, such varied similitude, such a suc- 
cession of images, and such a dance of words, it 
is in vain to expect except from Cowley. His 
strength always appears in his agility; his vola- 
tility is not llic flutter of a light, but the bound 
of an elastic mind. His levity never leaves his 
leariiifig behind it; the moralist, the politician, 
and the critic, mingle their influence even in 
this airy frolic of genius. To such a perfor- 
mance, Suckling could have brought the gayety 
but not the knowledge: Hryden could have 
supplied the knowledge, but not the gayety. 

The verses to Daveiiant, which are vigorous- 
ly begun, and hc'ippily concluded, contain some 
hints of criticism very justly conceived and hap- 
pily expressed. Cowley’s critical abilities have 
not been sufficioi^tly observed ; the few decisions 
and remarks, which his x>refaces and his notes 
on the Davidcis supply, were at that time ac- 
cessions to Knglish literature, and show such 
skill as raises our wish for more examples. 

The lines from Jersey are a very curious and 
pleasing specimen of the familiar descending to 
the burlesque. 

His two metrical disquisitions for and against 
Reason, are no mean specimens of metaphysical 
jSbetry. The stanzas against knowledge pro- 
duc« little conviction. In those which are in- 
tended to exalt the human faculties, I'eason b:is 
its proper task assigned it ; that of judging, not 
of things revealed, but of the reality of revela- 
tion, In the verses for Reason, is a passage 
wliich l^entlcy, in the only English verses 
which ho is known to have written, scorns to 
have copied, tliough with the inferiority of an 
imitator. 

The Holy Book like the eighth sphere doth sliiuo 
With thousand lights of truth divine. 

So numbcriens tiie stars, that to our eye 
It makes all but one galaxy. 

Tot reason must assist foo ; for, in softs 
So vast and dangerous as these. 

Our course by stars above we cannot know 
Without the cotnpsss too below. 

After this says Bentley:* 

Who travels in religious jars. 

Truth mix'd with error, shade with rays^ 
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like WhistOQ wanting pyx or stars, 

In ocean wide ur Sinks. or strays. 

Cowley deems to have had what Milton is be- 
lieved to have wanted, the skill to rate Ills own 
performances by their just value, and has there- 
fore closed his Miscellanies with the verses 
upon Crashaw, which apparently excel ali that 
have gone before them, and in which there are 
beauties which common authors may justly 
think not only above their attaiirnicut, but 
above their ambition. 

To the Miscellanies succeed the Anacreontics, 
or paraphrastical translations of some little 
poems, which pass, however justly, under the 
name of Anacretm. Of these songs dedicated 
to festivity knd gayety, in which, even the mo- 
rality is voluptuous, and which leach nothing 
but the enjoyment of the present day, he has 
given ratiier a xdeasing, than a faithful, repre- 
sentation, having retained their sprightlincss, but 
lost their simplieity. The Anacreon of Cowley, 
like the Ilomer of Pope, has admitted tl^ 
decoration of some modern graces, by which he 
is undoubtedly more amiable to common readers, 
and perhaps, if they would honestly decide 
tlicir own perceptions, to far the greater part of 
tiiosc whom courtesy and ignorance are content 
to stylo the learned. 

These little pieces will be found more finished 
in their kind than any other of Cowley^s works. 
The diction shows nothing of the mould of 
time, and the sentiments are at no great dis^ 
taiice from our present habitudes of thought. 
Ileal mirth must always be natural, and nature 
is uniform. Men have been wise in very dif- 
ferent modes; but they have always laughed 
the same way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced iamyi- 
arity of language, and the familiar part of lan- 
guage continues long the same : the dialogue of 
comedy, when it is transcribed fmin popular 
manners and real life, is read from age to age 
with equal pleasure. The frtifiq^ of inversior , 
by which the established order of words is 
rlianged, or of innovation, by which new words 
or meanings of wordd arejutroduced, is prac- 
tised, not by those who talk to be understood, 
but by those who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontics therefore of Cowley give 
now all the pleasure which they ever l^ave. If 
he was formed by nature for one kind of writ- 
ing more than for another, his power seems to 
have been greatest in the familiar and the Tes- 
tive. ’ ^ ^ 

The next class of his poems is called TAs Jlfis- 
iress, of which it is not necessary to select any 
particular pieces for praise or censure. They 
have all the same beauties and faults, and nearly 
in the same proportion. They are written with 
exuberance of wit, and with copiousness of 
Isarning ; and it is truly asserted by Sprat, that 


the plenitude of the writer’s knowledge fiows iu 
upon his page, so„ that the reader is commonly 
stu'priscd into some improvement. But, coiisi<- 
dcred as the verses of a lover, no man that hai 
ever loved, will mucli commend them. 'ITiey 
are neither courtly nor pathetic, have neither 
gallantry nor fondness. Ilis*praise3 are too far 
sought, and too hyjicrbnlical, cither to express 
love or to excite it; every stanza is cj'OM'ded 
with darts and fiatnes, with wquiuls and death, 
with mingled souls and with broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Mistress 
is filled with ctmeeits, iaivery copiously dis- 
jdayed by Addison. Love is by Cowley, as by 
other poets, expressed metaxdioricsdly by fiamo 
and fire ; and tliat which is true of real fire, is 
said of love, or figurative fire ; the same word 
in the same sentence retaining both significa- 
tionsl Thus, observing the cold regard of 
Ills mistress’s eyes, and at the same time their 
power of producing love in Mm, he considem 
thenf as burning glasses made of icc. Finding 
himself able to live in the greatest extremities 
of love, he concludes the torgid zone to be habi- 
table. Upon the dying of a tree on which hs 
had cut his loves, he observes that his flames > 
had burnt up and withered the tree." 

These conetdts ddison calls mixed wit ; that 
is, wit which consists of tlioughts tme in one 
sense of the expression, and false in the other. 
Addison's representation is sufficiently indul- 
gent: that confusion 6f images may entertain 
ffir a moment; but, being unnatural, it soon 
grows wearisome. Cowley delighted in it, as 
much as if he had invented it ; but, not to men- 
tion the ancients, he might have found it full- 
blown in modem Italy. Thus Sannazaro : 

Aflpico qnam variis distriugar Lesbui curii I 

Uror, et heu I nostro manat ab igne liqtior : 

Slim Nilus, anmque iEtna simul ; restringite fiainma 
* O lacrimac, ant ebibe damma mcas. 

One of the severe theologians of that time 
cenfured him as having published a hook of jjto- 
ftxm and lasriHoiis verses. From the charge of 
profaneness, the constant tenor of his life, which 
seems to have been eminently virtuous, and tlie 
general tendency of his opinions, which discover 
no irreverence of religion, must defend him; but 
that the accusation of lasciviousness is unjust, the 
perusal of his work will sufficiently evince. 

Cowley’s Mistress has no power of seduction : 
she ** plays round the bead ; bu4 reaches not the 
heart." Her beauty and absence^ her kindness 
and cruelty, her disdain and inconstancy, pro- 
duce no correspondence of emotion. His poeti- 
cal account of the virtues of plants and colours 
of flowers, is not perused vTith more sluggish 
frigidity. The tompositlons arekuch aa might 
have been written for penance by a hermit, or 
for hire by a pbilosophical rhymer who had only 
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iieard of another ; for the^ turn the mind only 
on the ivTiter, whom, witbo)tt tbinkii^ on a 
woman hut aa the subject for hie taelc, we some- 
times esieem as learned; and sometimee despise 
as trifling, always admire as ingenious, and al- 
ways condemn as unnatural. 

The Pindaric Odes are now t^ he eonsidered ; 
a species of composition, which Cowley thinks 
Panelroliis might have, counted in ** his list of 
the lost Irtventions of antiquity,'* and which be 
has made a bold and vigorous attempt to re* 
cover. 

The purpose for iwhich he has paraphrased 
an Olympic and Nemasan Ode la by hima^f suflSi- 
ciently explained, llis endeavour was, not to 
<*show precisely what Pindar spoke, hdtt hU 
inai»nei‘ ot &peaking'\ Be was tlureture nut at, 
all restrained to his expressions, nor much, to hii 
sentiments; nothing was required of. him, but 
not to write as Pindar would not havq written. 

Of the Olympic Ode, the beginning is, I think, 
above the original in elegaiice, and the conclu- 
sion below it in strength. The conTicxion is 
supplied with gret^ perspicuity ; and thoughts, 
which to a reader of less skill seem thrown to- 
.gather by chance, are concatenated without any 
abruption. Though the English Ode cannot be 
caUod a translatiou, it may be very properly con- 
sulted as commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally preserved. The following pretty lines 
are not such as his tkejf mouth was used to 
pour I 

* ^ Great Rhea's son, 

If in Olympus top, where thou 
Pittfit to behold thy sacrod show. 

If ia JLlpheuB* silver flight. 

If in my verse thou take delight, , 

My verse, 'great Rhea's son, which is. 

Lofty a:^hat and smooth as this. 

In the Nemman Ode tl^^e^er must, in meip | 
Jixstice to Pindar, observ^)iat whatever is said ' 
of “ the original new moon, her tender forehead 
and her horns,** is superaddod by hhs parapi^pst, 
who has many other plays of words and fancy 
unsuitable to the original, ai^ 

Tlie table, free tor every guest, 

No dtuiht will thee admit, 

And feast more upon thee, than diou on it. 

• He sometimes extends his author's thoughts 
without improving them. Ip the Olympionic, 
an oath is meutioned In a single word, and Cow- 
ley spends three lines in swearing by the Cos- 
talian stream. We are told of Therun's bounty, 
with a hint that he had enemies, which Cowley 
thus eiilaiges in rhyming prose : 

But in this lihanklcgs world thg giver 
Is* trnvied even by the receiver ; 
iK# now tho cheap and frugal Ihshion 
Rather to hide then own the obligation ; 


Nay, *6 m much worse Ihsii so | 

It now an artiflee does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 

Lest men should think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the first 
rank in learning and wii, when 'be was deuling 
out such minute morality in such feeble diction, 
could imagine, eithef waking or dreaming, that 
he imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley chooses 
his own subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity 
truly Pindaric; and, if some defleienries of 
language he forgiven, Hla strains are suck as 
those of the Theban Bard Were to his contem- 
poraries; 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre : 

Lo bow the years to come, a numerous add well- 
fitted quire. 

All hand in hand do decently advance, * 

And to my song with smooth and equal measuro 
dance ; ^ 

'While the dance lasts, how long soe'er it be, 

*My musir's voice shall bear it company ; 

T'lU an gentle notes be drown'd 
In the last trumpet's dreadful sound. 

After such enthusiasm, who will not lament 
to find the poet conclude with lines like these : 

But stop, my Muse- 
Hold thy Piuduric Pegasus closely in. 

Which does to rage begin— 

— rri4 an unruly and a hard mouth'd horse— 

Twill no unskilful touch endure. 

But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the 
writers of the metaphysical race, is that of pur- 
suing his thoughts to the last ramifications, by 
w^ich he loses the grandeur of generality ; for 
of the greatest things the parts are little'; what 
18 little can foe hut pretty, and by claiming 
dign ity, becemes ridiculous. Thus all the power 
of description is destroyed by a scrupulous 
enumeration ; and the force of metaphors is lost, 
when the mind by the mention of particulars 
is turned more upon the original than the sccon. 
dary sense, more upon that from which the il- 
lustration is drawn than that to which it is ap- 
plied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in 
the ode, entitled The Muse, who goes to take 
the air, in an intellectual chariot, to which he 
harnesses Fancy and Judgment, Wit and Elo- 
quence, Memory and Invention. How he dis- 
tinguished Wit from Fancy, or how Memory 
could' properly contribute to Motion, he has not 
explained ; ' we are however content to suppose 
that he could have justified his own fiction, and 
wish to see the Muse begin her career; but 
there ia yet more to be done, 

Let the posHllon Nature mount, and let 
The coachman Art be set ; 
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And let the tdry /oilmen, rnouin^ all betide, 

Make a long row of goodly pride ; 

Figurea, conceito, raptttroi,and eentencef, 

In a well'worded dreao. 

And innocent lores, and pleasant truths, and nse- 
ful Uos, 

In all their gaudy Hver^es, 

Every mind ia now disgusted with this cum- 
ber of magnificence ; yet X cannot refuse myself 
the four next lines : 

Mount, giefioos queen, thy tearelling throne, 

And bid it to put on ; 

For long though cheerful is the way. 

And life , alas 1 UUows but one ill winter's day. 

In tlie same tgie, celebrating the power of the 
Muse, he gives her prescience, or, in poetical Ian- 
gtiage, the foresight of events hatching in futu* 
rity ; but, having once an egg in his mind, he 
cannot forbear to show us that he knows what 
an egg contains : 

Thou into the close nests of Tiine dost peep. 

And there with piercing oye^ 

Through the Arm shell and tho tMck white dost spy 
Years to come a-formiug'Ue, 

Close in their sacred socundine asleep. 

The same thoughtls more generally, and there- 
fore more poetically expressed by Casimir, a 
writer who has many of the beauties and faults 
of Cowley. 

Omnibus Mundl Domiuator boris 
Aptat urgeudas per inane pennas, . 

Pars adhuc nido latet, et foturos 
Crescit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his subject, seems Jto 
have been carried, by a kind of destiny, to the 
light and the familiar, or to conceits which re- 
quire still more ignoble epithets. A- slaughter 
in the Red Sea Ttew dies the water's name ; and 
England, during the civil war, ^was Mion no 
more, nor to be named Jrom white* It is sure- 
ly by some fascination not easily* surmounted, 
that a writer, professing to revive tJte noblest and 
hi^lkest, writing in versct makes this address to 
the new year : 

Nay, if thou lov'st me, gentle year. 

Let not so muA as love be there. 

Vain fruitless love 1 mean ; for, genfle year. 
Although 1 fear 

There's of this caution little need. 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 
How thou dost make 
Such a mistake ; 

Such love I mean alone 

As by thy cruel predecoss »rs ha« been shown ; 

For though I have too much cause to doubt it, 

1 fain would try for once, if life can live withe it ft. 


The reader of this will ho inclined to cry out 
with Prior, 

“ Ye critics, say. 

How poor to this was Pindar's style i ** 

Even those who cannot perhaps find in the 
Isthmian or NemsBan songs what antiquity has 
disposed them to expect, will at least see that 
they are Dl-represeuted by such puny poetry ; 
and all will determine that if this be' the old 
Theban strain, it is not worthy of revival. 

To the disproportion and incongruity of 
Cowley's sentiments must *be added the uncer- 
tainty and looseness of his measures. lie takes 
the liberty of using in any place a verse of any 
lengthy*' from two syllables to twelve. The 
verses of Pindar hqve, as he observes, very little 
hamuony taa modern ear ; yet b^ examining tite 
syllahlesf we perceive them to be regular, and 
have reason enough for supposing that the an- 
cient audiences were delighted with the sound. 
The imit|tor ought therefore to have adopted 
what he found, and to have added what was 
wanting; to have preserved .a constant return 
of the same numbers, and to have supplied 
smoothhess of transition and continuity of 
thought. 

It is urged by Dc. Sprat, that the ** irregu- 
larity of numbers is the very thing which makes 
that' kind of poesy fit for all manner of sub- 
jects." But he should hi^ve remembered, that 
wdiat is fit for every thing can fit nothing well, 
'ilie great pleasure of vers' arises from the 
known measure of the lines, and uniform struc- 
ture of the stanxas, .by which the voice is regu- 
lated, and the memory relieved. 

If the Pindaric style be, what Cowley thinks 
it, <‘the highest and noblest kind of writing in 
verse," it can be adapted only to high and noble 
subjects ; and it will not be easy to reconcile 
the poet with thc^ritic^ or to conceive how that 
can be the highe«^ind of writing in verse, 
which, according to Sprat, “is chiefly to be pre- 
ferred for its near affinity to prose." 

This lax and lawless versification so much 
concealed the deficiencies of the barren, and flat- 
tered the laziness of the idle, that it immediate- 
ly overspread our hooks of poetry ; all the boys 
and girls caught the pleasing fashion, and they 
that could do nothing else, could write like Pin- 
dar. The rights of antiquity were invaded, and 
disovder tried to break into the I.^tln ; a poem* 
on the Sheldonian Theatre, in which ail kinds 
of verse are shaken together, is unhappily in . 
serted in the “ Miisae Anglicanie." PindarisuT 

* First published in quarto, 1C69, under the title ol 
** Cavnien Pindaricum in Theatrum Slkcldonianum 
in solennibus magnifici 0 peris Kncieniis. Rechatuin 
Jolii die 9, Anno 1669, a Crobetto Owen, A. B. /Ed. 
Chr. Alumno Autfaore,'^— R. 
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prevailed about half a century; but at last died 
gradually away, and other imitations supply its 
place. ^ I 

The Pindaric Odes have so long enjoyed the 
highest degree of poetic^ reputation, that I am | 
uot willing to dismiss tliena wkh unabated cen- i 
sure; and surely, though the mode of their 
corapositiott be erroneous, yet many Jparts de- 
serve at least that adniimtion which due to ' 
great comprehension of knowledge, and greai. 
fertility of fancy. The thoughts are often 
new, and often striking ; but tiie greatnm of 
one part is disgraced by the littleness of another; 
and total negligence of language gives the no- 
blest conceptions the' appearance of a fabric 
august in the plan, but mean in the materials. 
Yet surely those verses ore not without a Just 
claim to praise ; of which, it may be said with 
truth, no man hut Cowley could have wiitten 
them. 

The Davideia now remains to he considered; 
a poem which the author designed to have ex- 
teiidell to twelve boo’ks, merely, as h(*‘madce8 no 
scruple of declaring, because the ililneid hud 
that number: but he had leisure or perseverance 
only to write the third part. Epic poems have 
been left uutinished by Virgil, Statius, Spenser, 
and Cowley. That we have not the whole Da- 
vidcis is, liowever, not much to be regretted ; for j 
in this undertaking, Cowley is, tacitly at least, , 
confessed to have miscarried. There are not | 
many examples of so great, a Work, produced by 
an author generally* read, and generally prmsed, 
that has crept through a century with so little 
regal'd. ^Vhatever is said of Cowley, is meant 
of his other works. Of the Davideis, no men- 
tion is made; it never appears in books, nor 
emerges in conversation. By the Spectator it 
has been once quoted ; by Rymer it has once 
been praised ; and by I}r)'.deu, in ** Mack Fleck- 
ijoe,” it luw once been imitated ; nor do 1 recoE 
lect much other notice publication till 

now ill the whole succession of English litera- 
ture. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reason be 
Inquired, it will be found partly in the choice of 
the subject, and partly in the performance of the 
work. 

Sacred History has been always read with 
submissive I’everence, and an Imagination over- 
awed and controlled. We have been accus- 
tomed to acquiesce in the nakedness and sim- 
plicity of the authentic narrative, and to repose 
on its veracity with such humble confidence as | 
suppresses curiosity. We go with the historian 
as he goes, and stop with him when he stops. 
All amplification is frivolous and vain ; all ad-, 
dition to that which is already sufficient for the 
piii'lKwi's of religion, seems not only useless hut 
iu some dejjree profane. 

.Such evnts as were produced by the visible 
of Hivine power are above tlirpdw 


er of human genius to dignify. The mlinde 
of creation, however it ma;^teem with imagoe. 
Is best described with little diffusion of laugiiage ; 
** He spake the word, and they were made.*’* 
We are told tliat Saul was troubled with an 
evil spirit ; from this, OflUirley takes an oportu^- 
nity of describing hell, and telling the history of 
Lucifer,' who was, be say^ 

Oiice (general of a gilded host of sprites, 

Like Hesper leading forth the spangled nights ; 
But down like lightiiing, which him struck, he 
came, 

And roar'd at his first plunge into the fiame. 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents 
of mischief, in which there is something of heath- 
enism, and therefore of impropriety; and, to 
give efficacy to his words, concludes by lashii^ 
his breast with his long tail. Envy, after a 
pause, steps out, and among other declarations 
of her zeal utters these lines^ 

Do thou but threat, loud storms shall make reply. 
And thunder aclio to the trembling sky ; 

> Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height. 

As shall the fire’s proud element afright. 

Th* old drudging sun, firum his long beaten way 
Shall at thy voice start, and misguide the day. 

Tlie jocund orbs shall break their measured pace. 
And stubborn poles change tlioir allotted place. 
Heaven’s gilded troops shall flutter here and there. 
Leaving their boastiag bongs tuned to a sphere. ' 

Every reader feels himself weary with this 
useless talk of an allegorical being. 

It is not only when the events are confessed- 
ly miraculous, that fancy and fiction lose their 
.effect ; the whole system of life, while the theo- 
cracy was yet visible, has an appearance so di- 
feroiit frdm all other sfeenes of humail actiop, 
tliut the reader of the Sacred. Volume habitually 
considers it (»a the ^uliar mode of exiKStence of 
a distinct species of mankind, that lived and ac- 
ted with manners uncommunicable ; so that it is 
difficult even for im^ination to place us in the 
state of them whose story is related, and by 
consequence their joys and griefs are nut easily 
adopted, nor can the attention be often interest- 
ed in any thing that befalls them. 

To the subject thus originally indisposed* to 
the reception of poetical embellishments, the 
writer brought little that could reconcile impa- 
tience, or attract curiosity. Nothing can be 
more disgusting than a narrative spangled with 
conceits ; and conceits are all that the Davideis 
supplies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is 
description,* or the power of presenting pictures 

• I)r. Warton diHcovm some coulraricty of opin- 
ion between this and what is said of description in 
p. M.-tC. 
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to the mind. Cowley gives infereuces iosteed ef ^ 
f mages, and shows'not what may be supposed to ! 
)i»ve been seen, but what thoughts the eight i 
might ha'^'e suggested. When Virgil describes | 
the stone wbid^ Turnus lifted against i^neas, 
he dxcs the attention on its bulk and weight : 

. I^axum circunispiclt higens, 

Saxiin) actiqoutn, itigeaa, ciutipo quod forte jacchat 
LiuK-s ngro poHitus^ litem at di.soeriieret arvis. 

Cowley says of t|i»e stone with .which Cain 
slew his brother, 

I saw him fling the stouc, as if he taeant 
. Ar once liis murther aud his monumeut. 

Of the sword taken IVom Goliah, he says, 

A sword BO great, that it was only At 
I'o cut off Jiis great head that came with it. 

Other poets describe death by some of its ooin> 
mon appearances. Cowley says, with a learned 
allusion to sepulchral lamps, ireal or fabulous, 

'Twixt his right ribs deep jderc'd the fnrirus blade 
And <ipenM wide those secret vessels where 
Life’s light goes but, when first they let in air. 

But he has Illusions vulgar as well as learned. 

In a visionary succession of kings, 

Jorts at first does bright and glorious show, 

111 life’s fresh mbrn his fame does early crew. 

Describing an undisciplined army,. after hav- 
ing said with elegance, 

llis forces seem’d no army, bat a crowd 
lleurtlesB, unarm’d, disorderly, and loud^ 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions, however, are not always fo 
vulgar things; he offends hy exaggeration as 
much as by dhninutiun ; 

The Icing was pluc’d alone, aud o’er his fiead 
A will-wrought hodven of bilk and gold was spread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with 
tome conceit : 

Where the sun’s fmitful beams give metals birth. 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does sec, 

Gold, which alone more iuilueuce has than he. 

In one passage he starts a sudden question to 
the confusion of philosophy : 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands gface, 

Why docs that tw'iniag plant the oak embrace ; 

The oak for courtship most of all unfit. 

And rough as are tlui winds that fight with ii 7 

His expressions have sometimes a degree of*| 
meanness that surpasses expectation : « 

Nay, gentle guests, he cries, since now ynirrc in, j 
The story of your gallant hiend begin. 


In a simile descriptive of the Morning ; 

As glimmering stars just at th* approach of day. 
Cashier’d by troops, at last all drop away. 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention : 

He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright 
That e'er the mid-day sun pierc'd <|hrough vith 
Ught; 

Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread. 

Wash'd from the morning beauties’ deepest red . 
An harmless fiattfring meteor shone for hair, ^ 
And fell aduwn bis shoulders with loose care ; 

Ho cuts out a silk mantle from the skies. 

Where the most sprightly asnire pleas'd the eyes 
This he ^»ith starry^vapoiirs sprinkles all. 

Took in thi'ir prime ere they grow ripe and full ; 
Of a now raiobow ero it fret or fade, 

Tim choicest piece cut out, a scarf is made. 

T^ Is a just specimen of Cowley’s imagery 
what might in genera] expressions be great and 
forcible, be weakens and makes ridiculous by 
branching it into small parts. ^That Gabritd 
was irivesf^d with the softest or brightest colours 
of the sky, we might have been told, and becui 
dismissed to improve the idea in our diiferen t 
‘ proportions of conception ; but Cowley .could 
; not let, us go tiU he had related where Gabriel 
got first his skin, and then his mantle, then liis 
I ^ace, and then hii^ scarf, and related it in the 
I terms of the mercer and tailor, 

{ Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression, 
always conceived with his iiaturfd exuberance, 
and commonly, even where it is not long, con- 
|*tmued till It is tfHlious : 

I' th’ library a few choice authors stood, 

Yet ’twas well stor'd,.for that small storo wik good : 
Wriiing, man's spiritual physic, was nut then 
Itself, as now, grown a disease of men. 

Learning (young virgin) but few suitors knew ; 

The common prostitute«slie lately grew. 

And with the spurious brood luads now the press ; 
Laborious effbets of idleness. 

• 

As tlgp Davideis affords only four books, 
though intended to consist of twelve, there is ne 
opportunity for sifch criticism as epic poems corn- 
moiily supply. The plan of the whole work is 
very imperfectly shown by the third part. The 
duration of an unfinlVihed action cannot be 
known. Of cliaracters either not yet introducotl, 
or shown but upon few occasions, the full ex- 
tent and the nice discriminations cannot he as- 
certained. The fable is plainly implex, formed 
rather from the Odyssey than the Iliad : and 
many artifices of diversiii^tion are employed, 
with the skill of a man actpuilnted with the best 
models. The past is recjilled by uSrration, and 
the future antici]>atcd by vision : but he has 
been so lavish of his poetical art, that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how he could fill eight books 
more without practising again tlie same modes 
of disposing his matter: and perhaps the per- 
ception of this growing incumbrance inclined 
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him to stop. By this abruption, postei^jty lo^t 
mors instruction than delight. If the coniinu* 
atioii of the Davideis can be missed, it is for the 
leai'iiiiig that had been diffused over it, and the 
notes ill which it had been e^lained. 

Had not his character i^n depraved Bke 
every other part by improper decorations, they 
would have deserved uucoiumdh praise. He 
gives Saul {(oth tlie.body and mind of a hero t 

Hi« way once chose,. he forvarJ tbrast outright. 
Nor tura*d aside for danger or delight. 

e 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merab 
and the gentle Michol are very justly conceived 
and «$trongly painted. 

liyiner has declared the Davideis supei^ior to 
the Jerusalem of 'I'a^sso, “ which,” says he, “ the 
poet, with all his care/ has not totally purged 
from pedantry.” If by pedantry b meanFthat 
minute knowledge which is derived from parti- 
cular scipiices«and studies; in opposition to the 
general notions supplied by a wide survey of life 
and nature, Cowley certainly errs, bylntroducii^ 
pedantry far more frequently than Tasso. I know 
not, indeed, why they should be compared ; for die 
resemblance of Cowieyb work to Tasso’s is only 
that they both exliibit the agency of celestial and 
infernal spirits, in which however they differ^j 
widely; for Cowley supposes them commonly 
to operate upon the mind by suggestion ; Tasso 
represents them as promoting or obstructing 
events by extex'nol agency. 

Of particular passages that can be properly 
compai'ed, I remember only the description of 
heaven, in which the different manner of the 
two writers is sufficiently discernible. Cow- 
ley’s is scai'cely description, unless it he possible 
to describe by negatives: for he tells us only 
what theye is not in heaven. Tasso endeavours 
to represent the splendours and pleiisurcs of the 
regions of happiness. Tasso affords images, and j 
Cowley sentiments. It11ii|;|4ns, however, that 
'fasso’s description affotds some re^soift'for Ry- 
mer’s censure. He says of thq Supreme Being, 

sotto i piedi fatfj e la natura 

Miuistri bumili, uioto, o ch'il oiisura. 

The second lino has in it more of pedantry 
than perhaps can be found in any other stan sa 
of the poem. | 

In the perusal of the Davideis, as of all Cow - 1 
ley’s works, we dnd wit and learning uriprofit- 
ably squandered. Attention has no relief ; the 
affections are never moved ; we are sometimes 
surprised, hut never delight^, and find much* to 
admire, but little to approve. Still however it 
Is the work of Cowley, of a mind capacious by j 
nature, ttud replenished by study. j 

In the general review of Cowley’s poetry, it | 
will be fuund that he wrote wUh abundant fer- 

but aegligeiit or unskilful selection ; with 


much thought, bu| wUh Mttle imagery ; that he 
is never pathetic, and rarely sublime ; but al- 
ways either ingenious or learned, either acute or 
profound. 

It is said by Denham in his eltgy» 

To him no author was uoknowo. 

Yet what be writ was all his own. 

This wide position requires less limitation, when 
it is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any 
other poet.— He read much^ and y$t borrowed 
little*. 

His character of writing was indeed not his 
own: he unhappily adopted that which was 
predominant. He saw a certain way to present 
pioise; and, nqt sufficiently inquiring by what 
means the ancients have continued to delight 
through all the changes of human manners, lie 
contented himself with a deciduous laurel, of 
which the verdui’e in its spring was bright and 
gay, hut wliich time has been continually steal- 
ing fron\ his brows. 

He was ill his own time considered as of uii- 
rivalled excellence. Clarendon represents him 
as having taken a flight beyond all tliat went 
before him ; and Mil.tbn is said to have declared, 
that the three greatest Bnglish poets were Spen- 
ser, Shakspearc, and Cowley. 

His manner he Imd in common with others ; 
hut his sentiments were his owja. Upon every 
subject he thought for himself ; and such was 
his copiousness of knowledge, that something at 
once remote and applicable rushed Into his 
mind; yet it is not likely that he always reject- 
ed a commodious idea merely because another 
had used it: his known wealth was so great 
that he might have borrowed witiiout loss d 
credit. 

dn his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the last 
lines have such resemblance to the noble eidgrani 
of Grotius on the death of Scaliger, that 1 enn- 
Dot but think them copied from it, though (In y 
arc copied by no servile hand. 

One passage, in hiq Mistress is so apparently > 
borrowed from Donne, timt he prfffiably would | 
not have written it, had it not mingled with his ^ 
own thoughts, so as that he did not perceive 
hiinsidf taking it from anotlier : 

AUliouf>h I think thou never found wilt be 
Yet I'm resolv'd to search for thee ; 

The seaibh itself rewards the pains. 

So, though the cbymic his great secret miss 
(For neither it in art or nature is,) 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought experiments by the way. 

Cqwlet. 

S(gDe that have deeper digg'd Love's mine than 1, 
Say, wboie his centric happiness doth lie: 

1 liare lov'd, and got, and told; 

But should 1 love, get, tell, till 1 wore old. 
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I dwiild Qoe find Ihfte hidden mystery ; 

Oh, 'tis imposture «U 1 

^nd as uo chymie yet th' elixir got, 

Bat glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befiil 

Some odorifefbas thing, or medicinal. 

So lorers dream a ricltrand long delight, 
fiat get a winter-seeming sammei's night. 

Jonson and Donne, as Dr. Ilurd remarks, 
were then in the highest esteem. 

It is related by Clarendon that Cowley always 
acknowledges bis obliga^iioti to the learning and 
industry of Jonaon ; but I have found no traces 
of Joiison in his works: to emulate Donne ap- 
pears to have been his purpose ; and from Donne 
he may have lenimed that familiarity with reli- 
gious images, and that light allibion to sacred 
things, by which readers far short of sanctity 
are frequently offended ; and which would not 
he borne in the projsient age, when devotion, per- 
haps not more fervent, is more delicate. 

Having produced one passage taken by Cow** 
ley Irom Donne, I will Recompense him’ by an- 
other wliich Milton seems to have borrowed 
from him. He says of Goliah, 

His spear, the trank was of a lofty tree, 

Which uaturo meant some tall ship's mast should be. 

JMilton of Satan : 

His spear, to equal wliich the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian lulls, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 

Ho walked with. 

I I is diction was in his own time censUred as 
negligent. He seems not to have known, or not 
to have considered, that words being arbitrary 
must owe their power to association, and have 
the influence, and that only, which custom h1» 
given them. Language is the dress of thought : 
and as the noblest mien, or most graceful action, 
would be degraded and obscured by a garb ap- 
propriated to the gross, employments of nistics 
or niiM'haiiics ; su the inr/st herhic sentiments 
will lose their eflieaoy, and the most splendid 
ideas di op their magnificence, if they are con- 
veyed by words used commonly u|M>n low and 
trivial occasions, debased by vulgar mouths, and 
contaminated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truths ai^ Reason is 
always reason ; they have an intrinsic and unal- 
terable value, and co nstitute that intellectual 
gold which defles destruction ; but gold may be 
so concealed in baser matter, that only a chymist 
can recover it ; sense may be so hidden in unre- 
fined and plebeian words, that none but philoso- 
phers can distinguish it; and both maybe so 
buried in impurities, as not to pay the cost of 
their extraction. 

The diction, being theTehide of thp thoughts, 
first presents itself to the intellectual eye : and 


if the first appearance offends, a further knoWf 
lege is not often sought. Whatfwer professes to 
benefit by pleasing, must please at once. The 
pleasures of the mind imply something sudden 
and unexpected ; that whi<^ elevates must al- 
ways surprise. What is perceived by slow de- 
grees may gratify us with consciousness of im- 
provement, but will never strike with the sense 
of pleasure. 

Of ail this Cowley appears to have been 
without knowlef^e, or without core. He 
makes no selection of words, nor seeks any 
neatness of phrase : he has no elegances, 
either, lupky or elaborate : as his endeavours 
were rather to impress sentences upon the un- 
derstanding than images on the fancy ; he has 
few epithets, and those scattered without pecu- 
liar propriety of nice adaptation. It seems to 
follow from the necessity of the subject, rather 
than the care of the writer, that the diction of 
his heroic poem is less familiar than that of his 
slightest writings.' He has given' not the same 
numbers, %ut the same diction, to the gentle 
Anacreon and the tempestuous IMiidar. 

Ills versification seems to have bad very little 
of his care; and if what he thinks be true, that 
his numbers are unmusical only when they are 
ill-read, the art of reading them is at present 
ki6t ; for they are commonly harsh to modern 
ears. He has indeed many noble lines, such as 
the feeble care of Waller never c^uld i>rodiu*e. 
The bulk: of his thoughts sometimes swelled bis 
verse to unexpected and inevitable grandeur; 
but his. excellence of this kind is merely fortui- 
tous: he sinks willingly down to his general 
carelessness, and avoids with very little care 
either meanness or asperity. 

His contractions are often rugged and harsh : 

One flings a mountain, aud its rivers too 

Tom up with'U 

•His rhymes areV^*;* often made by pronouns, 
or particles, or thev like unimportant words, 
which dIsap]K>int the ear, aud destroy the 
energy of the line. 

His coxubiiiation of different measures is 
sometimes dissonant and unpleasing; he joins 
verses together, pf which the former does not 
slide easily into the latter. 

The words do and didf which so much degrade 
In present estimation the line that admits them, 
were, in the time of Cowley, little censured of 
avoitted: how often he used them, and witli 
how bad an effect, at least to our ears, will ap. 
pear by a passage In whidi every reader will 
lament to see just and noble thoughts defrauded 
of their praise by inelegance of language : 

Whore honour or where conslence does not bind. 

No other law shall shackle me ; 

Slave to myself 1 ne'er will be ; 

Nor shall my futare actions be confin'd 
By my own present mind. 
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WUq by rftioh'ev yowi dm itafid, 

* For dayi that yet. belong to fate, 

Does, like an unthrifty mortgage his estate ' 

Befons it falls into his hand ; 

Tl>e bondman of tbc cloUiter so, 

All that he does ceceire does alway s owe. 

And still as time oomei in, it goes aWay, 

Not to enjoy bat debts to pay 1 
Unhappy slave, and pupil to a belli 
Which bis bourns work as well as hours does tell i 
Unhappy till the last, the kind rtileasing knell. 

I.Iis heroic lines are often formed of mono- 
syllables ; but yet they aYe sometimes sweet and 
aonoroua, 

He says of the Messiah, 

Ruaud the whole earth his dreaded nanfe- slmll 
sound, 

And reach to worlds that must not yet bo found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yot bid liim go Heciirely when he sends ; 

'Tis Saul that is his ioc, and we his friends. * 
The man whs* has his God, no aid can lack ; 

And wo who bid him go, willbring back. 

Yet amidst his negligence he sometimes at- 
tempted an improved and scientific vemidca- 
tiou ; of which it will be best to ‘give his own 
account subjoined to this line : 

Nor cun the glory contain itself in tbo endleus spaco. 

** I am sorry that It is necessary to admonish the 
most pai't of readers, that it is not by negligence 
that this verse is so loose, long, and as it were, 
vast ; it is to paint in the number the npture of 
the thing which it describes, whic^ 1 would 
have observed In divers other places of this 
poem, that else will pass for very careless verses : 
as before, 

* And uver«rui)8 the neighbouring £eldf with violent 

course/ 

** In the second book ; 

" Down a precipice deep, down he casts them aU,--<’ 
¥And, 

* And fell adown his shoulders with loose care.' 

** In the third, 

' Brass was hts helmet, bis boots brass, and o'er 
ilu breast a thick plate of strong brass he wore.* 

** In the fourth, , 

' Like some fair Pine e'er-looking an the ignobler 
wood.* 

And, • 

' 3ome from the rocks cast themselves down head- 
lopg.' 

** And many more ; but it is enough to instance 
in a few. The thing is, thkt the disposition of 
Words and numbers should be such, as that, out 
and sound of tfaem,ibe things them- 
may be tepresented. Ihis the Greeks 
.Wetf# not so accurate as to bind th^nselvei toj 


neither have our English pacts' observed it, fo 
aught 1 can find. The Latins /'^ui Musas cdun 
set)erwres) sometimes did it; nnd their prince 
Virgil, always : in whom tlie examples aj‘e in 
numerable, and taken notice of 'by all jndiciou! 
men, so that it is supetfiuous to collect them.” 

1 know not whether he has, in many of thcs( 
instances, attained the representation or ressem- 
blance that he purposes. Verse can imitate onli 
sound and motion. A boundless versp, a head- 
verse, and a versfe of brass or of strong brass 
seem to comprise very incongruous and unsoci- 
able ideas.' What there is peculiar in Uie sounc 
of the line expressing loose corr, 1 cannot dis- 
cover ; nor why the jnne is taller in an Alexan- 
drine than in ten syllables. 

But, not to%fraud him of his due praise, hr 
has given one example of representative versifi 
cation, which {>erhap8 no other English line can 
equal : ' 

Brpm, be boM, .‘ind venture to be wise: 
lie, who dlef(‘T9 tlds work from day to day, 

Docs on a river’s bank expecting stay 
i Till thu whole stream that stopp’d him shall be ,.one 
U&icii runs,atui as it runsjur ti er shall run on, 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet tliat 
mingled Alexandrines at pleasure with the conn 
I mon heroic often syllables ; and from him Dry- 
I den borrowed the practice, whether onmmental 
I or licentious. He considered the verse of twelve 
* syllables as elevated and majestic, tind has there- 
I fore deviated into that rnea*mre when he suji- 
poses the voice heard of the Supreme Being. 

The. author of the Davideis is commended by 
Dryden for having written it in couplets, be- 
cause he, discovered that any staff was too lyrical 
for an heroic poem ; but this seems to have been 
known before by May and Sandys, the translators 
.oi^the Tharsali.'i and the Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some heniistichs, or verses 
, left imperfect by tbe author, in imitation of Vir- 
I gil, whom he sup}H>s('s not to have .intended to 
complete them;' tliat this opinion, is erimicous, 
may he probably coitduded, because his trunca- 
tion is.imitated by no subsequent Homan poet : 
because Virgil himself filled up one broken line 
in the heat of recitatitii ; because^ in one the 
sense is now unfinished; and because all that 
can be done by a broken verse, a line intersected 
I by a casurQj and a full stop, will equally efiect. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no use, 
and perhaps did not at first think them allow- 
able ; but he appears afterwards to have changed 
his mind, for, in the verses on the government 
of Cromwell, he inserts them liberally with 
j great happiness. 

After so much criticism on bis Poems, the 
Essays which accompany them must not be for- 
gotten. What is said by Sprat of his conversa> 
tion, that no man could draw from it any ■u8> 

I piclott of his exoeHense in poetry, may be iq^Ued 
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to these compositions. No andior t*\cr kept his 
verse and It is prtise at u |p*cater distance Irom 
each other. 11 is thoM||rhts are tiatiinU, and his 
style has a smooth And phicid equahility, whir.h 
has never yet obtained its due coinmeridHtion. 
Nothing; is far soii^^hty or hard -laboii red ; but 
fill is easy without feeblem^ss, and familiar wiih- 
/>ut grossness. 

It has been obseTved by hVlton, in his Essay 
on the Classics, that C^iwley was beloved by 
every muse that he epurted ; and that he has , 
rivalled the ancients in every kind of poetry but i 
tragedy. I 

Jtinayhe ailirmed, without any encomiastic 


terx'oiir, th.ii he bi'ougitt, t4» bis poetic laboiira B 
mind repleh* with learning, and that his pngea 
are eiubellished with all the ornaments which 
books could supply ; that he was the first who 
imparted to Engllah nuinbers the eiilhiisiasm of 
the greater ode, and the g'ayety <if the less ; that 
he vvjis equally qualified for sprightly sallies, and 
for lofty flights ; th.at he was among those who 
frt»ed translation from servility, and instead of 
following his uiithor at a dislunce, walked by 
his side ; and that if he left v«*rsifieath*n yet irn- 
pmvahle, he loft likewise from time to time 
such specimens of excellciirc as enabled succeed- 
ing poets to itniu'ove it. 
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Sia John Denham very little is known but 
vvliat is related of him by Wood, or by himself. 

He was born at Dublin in 1615 ;* the only son 
of Sip John Denham, of Little Horseley, in 
J ’.ssex, then chief baron of the Exchequer in Ire- 
Lind, and of JClcanor, daugb^ - of Sir Garret 
INforf, baron of Mellofoiit. 

Two yem's afterwards, his father, being made 
4>ne of the barons of the Exchequer in England, 
brtnight him away from his native country, and 
(‘(liLcated him in London. 

In 1G.*1] he was sent to Oxford, where he was 
considered “ as a dreaming young man, given 
more to tlice and cards than study ;** and there- 
fore gave no prognostics of his future eminenAi ; 
nor was suspected to conceal, under sluggishness 
and laxity, a genius born to improve the litera- 
ture-of Ills country. • 

When he was, three years afteg^anls, re- 
moved to Lincoln’s Inn, h<i prosecuted the com- 
mon law with sufficient aj»pearance of applica- 
tion ; yet did not lose his propensity to cai'ds and 
dice ; but was very often plundered by game- 
sters. 

JBeing severely reproved for this folly, he pro- 


• In lianiiitou's Memoirs of Count (>r;imrnon% Sir 
John Denham is said to have been TO when he war 
ricd Miss Brook, about the year 1064: according to 
which statement ho was born in 15S5. But Dr. 
Johnson, who has followed Wood, is right. He en> 
tcred Trinity College, Oxford, at thu age of 10, ix^j 
1631, as appears by theT following entry, which 1 
copied from the matriculation book ; 

Tiin. Coll. ** 1631. Nov. 18. Johannes Denham, 
Essex, filiua J. Denham, de Horsley parvAiu 
com. pnedict. militis axpuos natus 16.'* — Malone. 


fessed, and perhaps believed, himself ret iaimed ; 
and, to testify the sincerity ot his repen tance, 
wrote and published “ An Essay upon Gam- 
ing.** 

lie seems to have divided his studies between 
law and jKietry: for, in 1636, he translated the 
second book of the .^Kncid. 

Two years after, his father died ; and then, 
notwithstanding bis resolutions and professions, 
he returned again to the vic^ of gaming, and lost 
several thousand pounds that had been left him. 

' In IGlcsi, be published ** The Sophy.*’ This 
seems to have given him his 6rst hold of the 
public attention ; for Waller remarked, “ That 
be broke out like the Irish rebellion, threescore 
thousand strong, when nobody %vus aware, or in 
Hae least suspected it; an observation which 
could have had iio^projtriety, had his poetical 
abilities been known before. 

lie was after that pricked for sheriff of Surry, 
and made governor of Earnham Castle for the 
King ; but he soon resigned that charge, and re- 
treated to Oxford, where, in IGk'B, he published 
“ Cooper’s Hill.” 

This {N>em had such n'putation as to excite 
the couiuion urtiGce by which envy degrades cx- 
cellence.—- A report was spread, tliat the per- 
formance was not his own, bul that he bwl 
bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. The same 
attempt was made to rob Addison of Cato, and 
Pope of bis Essay on (Criticism. 

In 1617, the distresses of the royal ffimily re- 
quired him to engage in more dangerous em- 
ployments. He was entrusted by the Queen 
with a message to th. King ; and, by whatever 
means, so far softened the ferocity of Hugh 
Peters, that by his intercession admission was 
D 
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procured. Of the King's condescension he 
has given an account in the dedication of his 
works. 

lie was afterwai'ds employed in carrying on 
the King’s correspondence; and, as he says, 
discharged this office with great safety to the 
roj'alists: and, being accidentally disrnvered 
by the advei*8e party’s knowledge of Mr. Cow- 
ley’s hand, he escaped happily both for himself 
and his friends. 

Tic was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. 
In April, 1619, he conveyed James the duke of 
York from I.ondon into Firance, and delivered 
him tliere to the queen and priiiilb of Wales. 
This year he published his translation of “ Cato 
Majon” 

lie now resided in France as one of the fol- 
lowers of the eviled king; and to divert the 
melancholy of their condition, was sometimes 
enjoined by his master to write occasional ver- 
ses ; one of which amusements nvas pndinhly hi' 
ode or song u(Ton the Embassy to Poland, by 
which lie and Lord Crofts procured a'cmitribu- 
tion of ten thousand pounds from the Stuitch 
that wandered over that kingdom. Poland was 
at that time very much frequented by itinerant 
traders, wiio, in a country of very little com- 
merce and of great extent, where every man 
resided on his own estate, contributed very 
much to the accommodation of life, by bringing 
to every man’s house those little necessaries 
which it WHS very inconvenient to want, and 
very troublesome to fetch. 1 have formerly 
rtad, without much reflection, of the multitude 
of S<;otchuieii thaMravelled with their wares in 
Poland; and that their numbers were not small, 
the success of this negotiation gives sufficient 
evidence. 

About this time, what estate the war and the 
gamesters had left him, wassidd, by order of the 
purliament ; and when, in IfloS, he returned to 
England, he was eiitertaineiyy^ the eUrl of Pemt- 
broke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no ac-« 
count. At the I’estoratUHi he obtained that 
which many missed— the rcw.ir(l of his loyalty ; 
being made siirveyo|; of the king’s buildings, and 
dignified with the order of the Bath. He seems 
now to have learned some attention to money ; 
for Wood says, that he got by this place seven 
thousand ^Muinds. 

After the restoration, he wrote the poem on 
Prudence and Justice, and perhaps some of his 
otlier pieces . and, as he appctirs, whenever any 
serious quoiition comes before hiinr to have been 
a nan of piety, he consecrated his poetical powers 
tn religion, and, made a metrical version of the 
Psalms of David. In this attempt he has failed ; 
but In sacred poetry who has succeeded ? | 

It be hoped that the favour of his mas- 
ter, Mol oslcem of the public, would now make 
him happy. Bat buuian felicity \h short and 


uncertain ; a second marriage brought upon him 
BO much disquiet, as for a time disordered his 
understanding; and Butler lampooned him for 
his lunacy. I know not whether the malignant 
lines were then made public, nor. what provoca- 
tion incited Butler t<i do that which no provo- 
cation c^n excuse. 

His fren/y lasted not long;* and he seems 
to hove regained his full force of mind ; for he 
wrote afterwards his excellent poem the 

death of Cowley, whom he \vas not long to sur- 
vive ; for on the 19th of March, 1G(»8, he was 
buried by his side. 

Denhairi i« ^Icservedly considered as one of the 
futhet‘8 of English poetry. “ Denham and 
Waller,” says Prior, “ improved onr versifica- 
tion, and Dryderi perfected it.” He has given 
sjieclmens of various composition, descriptive, 
ludicrous, didactic, and sublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with al- 
most ail mankind, the ambition of being upon 
proper occasion a merry fellow,” and in com- 
mon with most of them to have been by nature, 
or by early habits, debarred from it. Nothing 
is less exhilarating than the Itidicrousness of 
Denham ; he does not fail for want of efforts : 
he is familiar, he is gross ; but he is never merry, 
unless the Speech against Peace in the close 
Committee” be excepted. For grave burlesque, 
however, h's imitation of Davenant shows him 
to be well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poems, Ihere 
is perhaps none t’ ♦ does not deserve commen- 
dation. In the vew «’S to Fletch«*r, we have an 
image that has since been ofUm adopted :f 

But wbither am I atrayM f 1 need not raise 
Tropliies to tliee, front other rncn*ii dispraise ; 

Nor is tb> fame on lcs.scr niiiiahuilt, 
f7or need thy justrr title the foul giiiU 
Of Fastern kings, who, to secure tiieir reign. 

Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred bbiin. 

t 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues. 

Poets are sultans, rf they had tlicir nill ; 

For every author would his brother kill. 

And Pope, 

ShouM such a man too fond to rnle alone, 
bear, like the Turk, iiu brother near the llironc. 

But this is not tht best of his little pieces ; it is 
excelled by his poem to Fanshaw, and his Elegy 
on Cowley. 

* In GrauimonPa Memoirs, many circumstances 
arc related, liotli of his niairiagc and his frcu7.y, 
'Cry 111 le favourable to liv character. — R. 

f It s remarkable that Johnson should not have 
recollected, that this imago is to be found in Bacon. 
Aristotcles more othoinannorara, regna : re se hand 
tuto posse pwahat, nisi fratres suoh, ouines contra 
udasset.— Do augment, sclent, lib. iu. 
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Ills prniso of Fanshavir's veraion of Giiarini 
contaioR a very sprightly aud judicious character 
of a good translator : 

'Jliat servile path thnii nobly dost decline. 

Of tracing word by word and 'iac by lino. 

Tlioso are tliu labour’d birth of sliivialt bra'us, 

Not the efTect of poetry, but pains ; 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness afiordt 

No flight for thouglits, but poorly stick at wo da. 

A n(.,w and nobler way thou dost pursue, 

To make translations and trauslatctrs too. 

Tliey but ^.reserve the ashes ; thou the flame, 

True to his sense, but truer to his fame. 

The excellence of these lines is greater, as the 
truth whhdi they contain was not at that time 
generally known. 

II is poem on the death of Cowley was his last, 
and, amoiiil his shorter works, his best perform- 
ance : the numbers arc musical, and the thoughts 
are just. 

“ Cooper’s Hill” is the work that confers upon 
him the rank and rlignity of an original author. 
He seems to have been, at least among us, the 
author of a species of composition that may be 
denominated liycal jioetri/, of which the funda- 
mental subject is some particular landscape, to 
be poetically described, with the addition of such 
embellishments as may be 8a|)plied by historical 
retrospection or incidental meditation. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry, has in It- 
self a very high claim to praise, and its praise is 
yet more when it is apparently copied by Garth 
and Pope after whose names little will be 
gained by an enumeration of smaller poe&, that 
have left s» arcely a corner of the island not dig- 
nified either by rhyme or blank verse. 

“ Cooper’s Ilill,” if it be maliciously inspec- 
ted, will not be found without its faults. The 
digi'cssions are too long, the morality too A*e- 
qiient, and the sentiments sometimes such as 
will not beai‘ a rigorous inquiry. 

The foul’ verses, which, since •Dryden has 
commended them, almost every writer for a 
century past has imitated, are generally known : 

(} could I flow like thee, and lunkc thy stream 
Aly great example, as it is my theme ! 

Hioiigli deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not didl; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing ful'. 

The lines are in themselves not perfect: fur 
most of the words, thus artfully opposed, are to 
be understood simply on one side of the compa- 
rison, and meta])horically on the other ; and if 
thera be any language that does not express in- 
tellectual operations by material images into 
that language they cannot he translated. But 
so much meaning Is comprised in so few words ; 
tfie particulars of resemblances are so perspica- 

• By (lartli, in his ** Vocm on OKvrcuumt and 
by Tope, in his *' Windsor Forest.” 


ciously coll«<'ted, an,d evc^y mode of exoellenoa. 
separated from its adjacent fault by so nice a 
line of limitation ; the different parts of the sen- 
tence are so accurately adjusts ; and the flow 
of the last couplet is so smooth and sweet ; that 
the passage, however celebrated, has not been 
praised above its merit. It has beauty peculiar 
to itself, and must be inimhcred among those fe- 
licities which cannot b4 produced at will by wit 
and labour, but must arise unexpectedly in some 
hour propitious to poetry. 

He appears to have he<‘n one of the first that 
undei’stooil tlie necessity of emancipating trans- 
lation from Ike drutlgery of counting lines and 
iiiterxn‘eting*’8ingle words. How iriiieh this ser- 
vile practice obscured the clearest and deformed 
the most beautiful parts of the ancient authoi's, 
may be discovered by a perusal of our earlier 
versions ; some of them are the works of men 
well qualified, not only by critical knowledge, 
but by poetical genius, who yet, by a mistaken 
ambition of exactness, degraded* at once their 
originals mid themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pur- 
sued it with great success. His versions of 
Virgil are not pleasing ; but they taught Dry- 
den to please better. His poetical imitation of 
TuUy on << Old Age” has neither the clearness 
of prose, nor the sprightliness of j^oetry. 

The ** strength of Denham,” which Tope so 
emphatically mentions, is to be found in many 
lines and couplets, which convey much meaning 
in few words, and exhibit the Beutimeiit with 
more weight than bulk. 

OM THE THAMES. 

Tfiough with those streams he no resemblance hold. 
Whose foam is amber, and tbeir gravel gold; 

Ills genuine and less guilty vvralth t'eX])lore, 

Search not his bottom, but survey his .sliore. 

ON STUAFFOAD. 

ITw wisdom suck, at once it did appear 
’Dll re kingdoms’ wonder, and three kingdoms’ fear 
While single be stood forth, and suciu’d, although 
Kach had an army, as an equal foe, 

Such was his force ot eloquence, to make 
The hearers more couceru’d than ho that spake : 

Each seem’d to act that part be came to see, 

And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

So did be move our passions, some were known 
To wish, for tbo defence, the crime tlieir own. 

Now private pity strove with public hate, 

Uurison witli rage, and eloquence with fate 

ON COWLEY. 

To him no author was unknown. 

Yet wliat be wrote was all his own , 

Horace's wit, and Virgil’s state, 

Hu did not steal, but uniuLito I 
And when he would like them appear, 

Tbeir garb, but iioi their clothu'', did wear. 

As one of Denham’s xirincipal claims to tht 
regard of xioaterity arises from his Improve 
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incnt of our numbers, his versifiention ought to 
bo considered* It will afford that pleasure 
which arises from the observation of a man of 
jud^'tnent, natiirally right, forsaking bad copies 
by degrees, and advancing towards a better prac- 
tice as he gains more oonfiderice in himself. 

In his translation of Virgil, written when he 
was about twenty-one years old, may be still 
found the old manner of continuing the sense 
ungi‘iicefully from verse to verse * 

— "Then all those 

Who in the daric our fury did esoape, . 

know our boiTow'd ariu^Sod shape. 
And ilidVring dialect ; then their nti]nbcra sWull 
And grow upon us; first Chomebeus ft'U 
Btforn Mhicrvtt*s altar : next did bleed 
Just Hipbeus, whom no Trojan did exceed > 

In virtue, y(‘t the gods bis fate decreed. 3 
Then Jlypaiiis and Dyinas, wounded by 
Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheiis, thy piety. 

Nor consecrated tnitre, from tlic same 
111 fate could ,«av(3, my country's funeral flama 
And 'rruy’i, cold ashes T attest, and cull 
To wiriu .ss f r my-sclf, that in their fall “* 

No ftHS, no death, nor danger, I declin’d, 

Did, ami deserved no less, my fate to find. 

From this kind of concatenated .metre he 
afterwards refrained, and taught h.is followers 
the art of concluding their sense in couplets; 
which has perhaps been with rather too much 
constancy pursued. 

Tins passage exhibits one of those triplets 
which are not unfrequeiit in this first essay, but 
which it is to be supposed his maturer judgment 
disapproved, since in his latter works he has 
totally forborn them. 

llis rhyme.s ai*e sucli jw seem found with- 


I out ditHeulty, by following the sense; and are 
for the most part as exact at least as those of 
other poets, though now and then the reader is 
shifted off with what he can get : 

O how transfornCd ! 

How much unlike that Hector, who returned 

ti id in Achilles* upoils 1 , 

And again : 

P’roni theuce a thousand lesner poets sprufig 

Like potty princes from tlie full of Rome, 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon 
a word too ieeble to sustain it. 

— Tioy confounded falls 
l^roni all her glories : if it riiiabt have htood 
By any power, by tliis right baud it shou'd. 

— And though my outward state misfortune hath 
Dcpri'St thus low, it c'lunot reach my faith. 

— ^Tbiis, by hi', fraud and oiir own faith o*ercome, 

A feigned tear destroys us, against irhom 
Tvdides nor Achilles could prevail. 

Nor ten yecas enunict, nor a thousand sail." 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of li'u 
verses ; in one passage the yrord die rhymes 
three couplets in six. 

Most of these petty faults ai'e in his first pro 
ductions, where hf w'as less hkilful, or at lea-st 
j less dexterous in the use of words ; and f liougli 
they had boon more frequent, they could only 
have lessened the grace, not I he strength, of his 
composilion. lie is one of the writers that im- 
proved our taste, and udvaiiced our language ; 
and w^oin we ought tliw’efore to read Avith gra- 
titude, though, having dune mutdi, he left much 
to do. 


M ILTO 


The life of Milton has been already written in 
80 many forms, and with such minute inquiry, 
that I might pcrliaps more properly have con- 
tented myself with the addition of a few notes 
on Mr. Fenton’s elegant Abridgment, but that 
a new naiTative was thought necessary to the 
unifonTiity of this addition. 

JouN Milton whs by liirth a gentleman, de- 
scended from the proprietors of Milton, near 
lhame, in Oxford.shire, one of whom forfeited 
bis estate in the tim^s of York and Lancaster. 
Wldcb side he look 1 know not ; his di'sreiulaiit 
iidtsrited no veneration f<*r the White llor**. 


His grandfather, John, was keeper of the, for- 
est of Shotover, a zealous papist, who disin- 
herited his son because he had forsaken the re- 
ligion of his ancestors. 

His fatlier, Jolm, who was the son disinhe- 
rited, had recourse for his support to the profi * 1 - 
sioti of a scrivener. He was a man eminent fi'i' 
hia skill in music, many of Ids compositions !' 
ing still tube founS; and his reputation in hi'' 
profession was such, that he grew rich, and ri - 
timl to an estate. He had probably 'more 
common literature, his sim nddi'CvSses him I" 
one of liis «'1ahor.nte 1 atm poems. 
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married a gentlewoman of the name of Caston, 
a Welch family, by whom he had two sons, 
John, the poet, and C'hristoplier, who studied 
the law, and adhered, as the law taught him, to 
the King’s party, for whieli he was a while per- 
secuted; but having, by his brother’s interest, 
obtained permission to live in quiet, ‘he support- 
ed himself so honourably by chamber-practice, 
that, soon after the ac(»*ssiun of King James, he 
was knighted, and made a judge; hut, his con- 
stilulimi being too weak for business, lie retired 
before any disreput3,blc compljance.s became ne- 
cessary. 

He had likjiiwise a daugliter, Anne, whom he 
niairied W'ith <*oii’<.ideivible fortune to Kdward 
]'hi]i]>s, w’ bo came from .^Uirewsbury, and rose 
i.i fise Cniwn-oniee to bo secondary: by him 
slie had two sijnsy .luhii and Kdward, w'bowere 
i- hu tiled by the poet, and from whom is derived 
I le only uutbciitic account of Ills domestic man- 

John, the poet, was born in his father’s house, 
ai the Spread Kngle, in Hrcad-street, 13ec. 9, 
JtlOS, between six and seven in the luoniing. 
Hh father appears to have hoeu very solicitous 
about his education ; for he was instructed at 
first by private tuition, under the care of Tho- 
mas Young, who was afterwards chaplaiu to 
the English merchants at narnbiirgh, and of 
whom we have reason to tliiiik w’ell, since his 
scholar considered him as worthy of an episto- 
lary elegy. 

He was then sent to St. Paul’s School, under 
the care of Mr. CJill; and removed, in thebe- 
ginning of his sixteenth year, to Christ’s Col- 
lege, in Cambridge, where he entered a si/ar,'* 
Kell. 12, 162 k 

He was at this time eminently skilled in the 
J .atiii tongue ; and he himself, by annexing the 
dates To his first cornp(>sitions, a boast of which 
tlie learned Politian had given him an example, 
seems to commend the carliiiess of his own pro- 
fj.dericy to the notiec of posterity. But the 
l'•'odllcts of liis vernal fertility have been sur- 
p.'ssed by many, and partciilaily by his con- 
t!*!n porary Cowley. Of the powers of the 
tuiud it is difficult to form an estimate : many 
have excellefl Milton in their first essays, who 
never rose to w’orks like Paradise Kost. 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till he is six- 
teen, he translated or versified two Psalms, 114 
aiid 136, which he thought wortliy of the public 


* In thin nssertion Dr. Johnson was mistaken. 
Milton was admitxid a pensioner, .md not a si^ar, 
ns will appear by the followinj? extrac*- from the 
College Kegister: **Johamie.s Milton Londinen.'tis, 
filiiis Johannis, institutiis fuitin lilernriim rlemciitis 
snh Mag’ro Gill Gymnaaii Panlini, pra*U‘eto; admis 
siH t;8t Pcns’tnutrius ^Tinor Feh. Ivs, s d> MVn 

('h<',‘»pell, ! f'k pro Ingr. 0/. 10». O./."- U. 


eye ; but thej’’ raise no irreril expectations ; they 
w^oiild in any numerous school have obtained^ 
praise, but not excited wmuler. 

Many of his tdegies appear to have been writ- 
ten in his eighteenth vmvm', by which it appears 
tiiat he had then read tlie Homan authors with 
very nice discernment. i one.e heard Mr. 
Hampton, the translator of iVdybius, remark, 
w'hat I think is true, iliat Milton was the first 
EnglislLmaii who, afror the revival of letters, 
wrote Latin verses with classic elegaiire. Jf 
any exceptions ran he made, they are very few ; 
Haddon and Ascham, the pride of Elizabeth’s 
reign, howe#r they have snreeeded in jirose, no 
sooner attempt vim’^c than tliey pi’inoke deri- 
sion. If we produced any thing worthy of no- 
tice before the elegies «if Milton, it was jierhaps 
Alabast(U’'s lioxana.* 

Of the exercises w-hiili the rules of the T)ni« 
rsity required, Rome were jiuhlished lf\f him 
ill his maliirer years.* They had been nndoubt- 
idJy applauded, for they wen; su*h as few can 
perforin ;• yet there is mison to suspect tiiat he 
was regarded in his colh^gi* with no great fond- 
ness. 'i'hat he oiilaiued no fellowship is cer- 
tain ; hut the unkiiidness with which he was 
tiTated was not merely negative. I am ashamed 
to relate, w’hat 1 fear is true, that Alilion was 
one of the last students in either t'liiversity 
th:it siilTered the public indignity of corporal 
correction. • 

It w as, in the violence of controversial hostil- 
ly» objected to him, t’.iat lo was expelled : this 
lie steadily denies, ami it w"is apparently not 
true; hut it seems plain, from his own vei’ses 
to Diodati, that he hud inciirred ruslicationy a 
teniiiorary dismission into the coiinti\\, with 
perhaps the loss of a term : 

Me tenet urbs reffi & qiiam 'I'liimiobis alliiit iindd, 

Moque nec invituin patri i dulriH hitbet. 

Jam n 'C arundifernm mihi ciira reviscre Gamum, 

•Ncc dudutn retiti mo luris' aiiRit amor.— 

Nec diiri libet usque miuas pciferre maj^istii, 
Caiteraque iagenio mm subeuuda iiieo. 

Si sit hoc exilium patrios addiise peuatos, 

£t vacuum curi'i otia grata sequi, i 
Non ego vel projugi iioinen Hortemve rccuso 
Lietus et exUti coudi ioue fruor. 

1 cannot find any meaning but this, which 
even kindness and reverence can give the term 
vetiti laris, habitation from which bo is exclud- 
ed or how exile can he otherwise inteiqireted. 
lie declares j’et more, that he is weary of endur- 
ing the threats of a ri^nrmts master, and some- 
thin{f else, which a tem])ei' like las cannot undergo. 
What was more than threat was probably pun- 
ishment. This poem, which mentions his exHe, 
proves likewise that it was not perpetual ; for 
it concludes with a rcsclittion of returning some 
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time to Cambridge. And It may be conjectured 
• from the willingness with which he hasperpet- 
anted the memory of his exile, that its cause 
was such as gave him no sliaine. 

He took both the usual degrees; that of 
bachelor in 1628, and that of master in 16S2 ; 
but he left the University with no kindnass for 
Its Institution, alienated either by the injudicious 
severity of his governors, or his own captious 
perverseness. The cause cannot now be known 
but the effect appears in his writings. His 
scheme of education, inscribed to Hartlib, su- 
persedes all academical instruction, being in- 
tended to comprise the whole time which ‘men 
usually spend in literature, fi*om their entrance 
upon grammar, “ till they proceed, as it is called, 
masters of arts.” And in his discourse “on 
the likeliest way to reij^fove hirelings out of the 
church,” lie ingeniously proposes, that “tlie 
profit^of the lands forieiteil by the act for su- 
perstitious uses should be applied to such acade- 
mies all over tlie land, where languages and arts 
may be taught togethei^ so that youtii may be 
at once brought up to a competency of learning 
and an honest trade, by which means, such of 
them as had the gift, being enabled to support 
themselves (without tithes) by the latter, may, 
by the help of the former,' become worthy 
preachers.” 

One of his objections to academical education, 
as it was then conducted, Js, that men designed 
for orders in the church were permitted to act 
plays, “ writhing and unboning their clergy 
limbs to all the antic and dishonest gestures of 
Triiicalos,* buffoons, and bawds, prostituting 
the shame of that ministry which they had, or 
were uekr having, to the eyes of the coui*tiers 
and court ladies, their grooms and mademoi- 
selles.” 


pooght and begun with servitude and forswear- 
ing.” 

These expressions are, I find, applied, to the 
subscription of the Articles ; but it seems 
more probable that they relate to canonical 
obedience. 1 Huow not any of the Articles 
which secnr to thwart his opinions : but tlie 
thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or 
civil, raised his indignation. 

llis unwillingness to engage In the ministry, 
psrha[>s not yet advanced to a settled resolution 
of declining it, appears in a "letter to one of his 
friends, who had reproved his suspended and 
dilatory life, wliich he seems to have imputed 
to an insatiable curiosity, and fantastic luxury 
of various knowledge. To this he writes a cool 
and plaasible answer, in which he rndenvours 
to i>ersuade him, that the delay proceeds not 
from the delights of desultory study, but from 
the desire of obtaining more fitness for his task ; 
and that he goes on, “ not inking thought of 
being late, so it gives advantage to be more 
fit.” 

When he left the University, ho returned to 
his father, then residing at Horton, in Huck- 
inghamshire, with whom ho lived five years, in 
which time he is said to have read all the Greek 
and Latin writei's. With what liuiitutions this 
universality is to be understood, who shall in- 
form us ? 

It might be supposed, that he who road so 
much should have done nothing else ; but Mil- 
ton found time to write the mask of “ Com us,” 
which was presented at Ludlow, thou the rt»- 
I sidence of the Lord President of W’ales, in 
I 1684'; and had the honour of being acted by the 
j Jiarl of Bridgewater’s sons and daughter. The 
fiction is derived from Homer’s Circe ;• but 


This is sufficiently peevish In a man who, 
when lie mentions his exile from the college, re- 
lates, with great liixuriancCf the compensatioD 
which. the phuisures of the theatre afford him. 
Plays were therefore only criminul when they 
were acted by academics. 

He went to the University with a design of 
entering into the church, but in time altered 
his mind ; for he declared, that whoever becume 
a clergyman must “ subscribe slave, and take an 
oath withal, wliicli, unless he took with a con- 
science that could not retch, he must straight 
perjure, himself. He thought it better to prefer 
a blameless silence before the office of speaking, 

• 

• By the mention of this name, he eviduntiy re- 
fers to TMhenmzor, acted at Cambridge in 1014. Ig- 
noramos anti other plays were performed at the 
same tiwte. The practice was then very frequent. 
The last diamatic perfonnance at either University 
wa« “The Gtatefui Fair," written by Christopher 
Sir.sut, and rcp»-eiieotc ’ at Pembroke f College, Cam- 
hl^Ktge, about 1747. -H. 


* It has, nrverthrless, its foundation in reality* 
The Earl of Bridgewater being President of Wales 
ill the year 1634, bad his residence at Ludlow Ciistli , 
lu Shropshire, at which time Lord Bruckly and Mr. 
Egorton, his sons, and Lady Alice Egertou, his 
daughter, passing through a place called the Ffuy* 
wood forest, nr Haywood, in Herefordshire, were 
I benighted, and the lady for a short time lost : thi.s 
accident being related to their father, upon thru 
arri'-al at hit> ciistle, Milton, at the rt'quest of his 
tsieud, Henry Lawe.s, who taught music in the fan.i' 
ly, wrote this mask. Lawes set it to music, audit 
was acted on Michaelmas night; the two brothers, 
the young lady, and Lawes himself bearing each a 
part in the representation. 

Tlic Lady Alice Egertou, became afterwards the 
wife of the Earl of Carbury, who, at his seat calh'd 
tioldeii-grove, in (Jiieriiiurthenshire, harboureil Hr* 
Joreuiy Taylor in the time of the usurpation. 
/Imong the Doctor's sermons is one on her death m 
which her ebar^mter is finely portrayed. Her 
ijady Mary, wa^ given in marriage to Lord Herbert, 
of Cherbiiry. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson's as.sortioD, ihti 
the fiction is derived from llouier’s Circe, it may be 
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we never' can refiuo to any inoflcrii tli||^ibu 2 *ty 
of borrowing from Homer : 

— a quo ecu foute perenni 

Vatum Piuriis ora rigantur uquici. 

His next production was Lycidas,” an 
elegy, written in 16:i7, on the death of Mr. 
King, the son of Sir John King, secretary for 
Ireland <in the time of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles. King was much a favourite at Cam- 
bridge, and many of the wits joined to do 
himoiir to liis memory. Milton’s acquaintance 
with the Italian writers may be discovered by 
a mixture of longer and shorter verses, accord- 
ing to the rules of Tuscan poetry, and Ins ma- 
lignity to the church, by some lines which are 
interpreted ns threatening its extermination. 

He is supposed about this time to have widt- 
ten his “ Arcades; for, while he lived at Hor- 
ton, he used sometimes to steal from his studies 
a few days, which he spent at Ilarefield, the 
house of the Countess Dowager of Derby, 
w'here the “Arcades” made part of a dramatic 
eiitcrtaiiiment. * 

He began now to grow weary of the country, 
and had eomc piiiqjose of taking chambers in 
the Inns of Court, when the death of his 
mother set him at liberty to travel, for which 
he obtained his father’s consent, and Sir E[pnry 
Wotton’s di reactions ; with the celebrated pre- 
cept <»f prudence, i wnsieH strelti, ed U visa, scioU 
to; “thoughts close, and looks loose.” 

In 163Q lie left England, and went first to 
Paris ; where, by the favour of Lord Scuda< 
more, he had the opportunity of visiting GroU- 
us, then residing at the French court as anibna- 
sador from Christiana of Sweden. From Paris 
he hasted into Italy, of which he had with par- 
ticular diligence studied the language and lite^n- 
tiire ; and though he seems to have intended a 
very quick pemiubulation of the cxiuntry, stayed 
two moiitlis at Florence; where be found his 
«vay into the academies, and produced his com- 
j^Misitions with sut.h apphiusp as a^ipears to have 
exalted him in his own opinion, and confirmed 
him ill the hope, that, “ by labour and intense 
study, wliich,” says he, “ 1 take to he my por- 
tion ill this lile., joined with a strong propensity 
of nature,” he might “ leave something so writ- 
ten to aftertimes, os they should not willingly 
let it die.” 


conjecture d, that it was rather taken firum tbe 
Cuiuus of Kr>cius Puteanus, in which, under tbe 
fiction of a dream, the characters of Cnmus and his 
attoTKlants art' delineated, and the delights of sensu- 
alists exposed and roprobated. This little tract was 
published at Louvain A IGlI, and ufterward.M at Ox- 
ford in 1634, the very year in which IVliltouN 
** Coinus” was written. — H 
Milton evidently was indebted to tlu* “ Old Wives 
Tolo'* of George Peelo for the plan of “ Comus."— U. 


! It appears in all his writings that he had the 
I usual concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and 
I steady confidence in himself, perhaps not with- 
out some contempt of othei's; |jpr scarcely any 
man ever wrote so much, and praised so few. 
Of bis ])i*a]se he was very frugal ; as he set its 
I value high, and considered his mention of a 
name as a security against the waste of time, 
and a certain presiTvative from oblivion. 

At lOorenee he could not, Indeed, complain 
that his merit wanted distinction. Carlo Dati 
' presented him with an encomiastic inscription, 
in the tumid lapidary style ; and Franciiii wrote 
him an ode, of which the first stanza is only 
empty noise ; the rest are perhaps too diiTuse on 
common topics: but tho last is natui*al and 
bcauiifu]. 

From Florence he wf^ to Sienna, and from 
Sienna to Home, where he was again received 
with kindness by the learned and the great, 
llolsteiiius, tho keept*r of the Vatican Library, 
who had resided three years at Tlxfurd, intro- 
ducetl biifi to Cardinal Barberini : and he, at a 
musical entertainment, waited for him at the 
door, and led him by the hand into tlie assem- 
bly. Here Selvaggi praised him in a distich, 
and Salsilli in a tetrastic; neither of them of 
much value. Thi Italians were gainers by this 
literary commerce; for the encomiums with 
which Milton repaid Salsilli, though not secure., 
against a stern grammarian, turn the balance 
indisputably in Milton’s fiivour. 

Of these Italian testimoni.‘«>, poor as they are, 
he was proud enough to publish them before his 
poems ; though he says, he cannot be suspected 
but to have known that they were said non tarn 
de scy quam snpra se. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he stayed only two 
months ; a time indeed sufficient, if he desired 
only to ramble with an explainer of its an- 
tiquities, or to view pakices and count pictures ; 
but certainly too sliort for the contemplation of 
learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome lie passed on to Naples, in com- 
PiOny of a hermit, a companion from whom little 
could be expected ; yet to him Milton owed his 
introduction to INIaiiso, Marquis of Villa, who 
had been before the patron of Tasso. Manso 
was enough delighted with his accomplishments 
to honour him with a .sorry distich, in which he 
commends liim fin* every thing but his religion : 
and Milton, in return, addressed him in a La- 
tin poem, wliicli must have raised a high opin- 
ion of English elegance and literature. 

His purposo was now to have visited Sicily 
and Greece ; hut, hearing of the Hifferences be- 
tween the King and parliament, he thought It 
pnqier to hasten home, rather than pass his life 
in foreign amusement while hie countrymen 
were contending for thqir rights* He therefore 
came back to Rome, though the merchants In^ 
formed him of plots laid against him by the 
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Jeiulti) for the liberl y of his ronver^^aiitninou re- 
ligion. 1 le had seni»o onoufrh to judge that there 
was no danger, and therefore hejit on his way, 
and arted as be^rc, neither obtruding nor shun- 
ning amtroversy. He had perhaps given some 
. oifence by visiting Galileo, then a prisoner in 
the Ini]uisition for philosophical herefiy; an<| at 
Naples he was told hy Man8o,'ihat, by his declar- 
ations on religious questions, he had excluded 
himself from some distinctions which he should 
otheni'ise have paid him. But such conduct, 
though it did not please, was yet sufficiently 
safe ; and Milton stayed two months more at 
Horae, and went on to Florence without moles- 
tation. 

I'Vom Florence he visited Lucca. He after- 
warti^ .went to Venice ; and, having sent away 
a collection of music other books, tra%<'elled 
to Geneva, which he pm»ably considered as the 
metropolis of orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed as in a congenial element, and 
became acquainted with John Diodati and Fre- 
derick Si)atiheim, two learned professors of di- 
vinity. From Gene^'a, he passed through Fi'ance; 
and came home, after an absence of a year and 
three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his 
friend Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is rea- 
sonable to suppose of groat merit, since he was 
thought by Milton worthy of a poem, entitled 
“ Epitaphium Damonis,” written with the 
common but childish imitation of pastond life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one 
Russel, a tailor in St. Bride’s church-yavd, and 
uiidertiKik the education of John and Edward 
Philips, his sister’s sons, Fi.iding his rooms 
too little, he took a house and garden in Aldcrs- 
gate-street,* which was not then so mudi 
out of the world as it is now ; and chose his 
dwelling at the upper end of a passage, that 
he might avoid the noise of the street. Here 
he received more boys to be boarded and it^ 
structed. 

Let not our veneration for Milrnn forbid us 
to look with some di^rce of merriment on gi-eat 
promises and small performance, on the man 
who liastens home, because his countn^men are 
contending for theirliberty, and, when he reach- 
es the scene of action, vapours away his patrlot- 

• Tills is inaccur.'it* ly expressed : Fliilips, and Dr. 
Newton after him, say a ga: den-house, i. e. a bouse 
situated in a garden, and of which there were, espe- 
cially in the north suburbs of London, very many, if 
nut few else. The term is technical, and frequently 
occurs in the Ajgien, and Fast. Oxon.* Die meaning 
thereof may be cullected from the article, Thomas | 
Faruaby, the famous schoohuaster, of whom the au- . 
thor says, that he taught in Goldsmith’s-renta, in 
(’Tij plegate parish, behind Redcrosa-streeC, where 
lh<Tii;i(S«rdcus and handsome houses. Milton's 
beSMo in jrewiD>*treet was* also a garden-house, as 
Indeed most of his dwellings after his settle- 
laeat in Lnadon.— H. 


ism irt a private boarding school. This la th< 
period m his life from which all his biographer 
seem inclined to shrink. They are uiiwilliiq 
that Milton should be degraded to a school- mas 
ter; but, since it cannot be donieil that hi 
taught boys, one finds out that he tauglit foi 
nothing, and another that his motive was onl] 
zeal for the propagation of learning and virtue 
and all tell what they do not know to be true 
only to excuse an act which no wise man wil 
consider us in itself disgraceful. 11 is father wai 
alive; his allowance was not ample> ; and hi 
supplied its deficiencies by an honest and iisefu] 
employment. 

Tt is told that in the art of education he per. 
formed wondei's ; and a formidable list is given 
of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read 
in Aldersgatc-stregt hy youth between ten and 
fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those who tell 
or receive these stories should consider, that no- 
body can be taught faster than he can learn. 
The speed of the horseman must be limited by 
the power of the horse. Every man that has 
ever undertaken to ii^tnict others can tell what 
slow advanees be has been able to make, and 
how much patience it requires to recal vagrant 
inattention, to stimulate sluggish indifference, 
and to rectify absurd misapprehension. 

The purpose of Alilton, as it s«ems, w'as to 
teach something more solid than the common 
literature of schools, by reading those authors 
that treat of physical subjects ; such as the 
Georgic and astronomical treatises of the ancients. 
This w'RS a scheme of improvement whfch seems 
to have busied many literature projectors of that 
age. Cowley, who hud more means than Mil- 
ton of knowing wdiat was wanting to the em- 
bellishments of life, formed the same plan of 
ed*tcation in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of exter- 
nal nature, and tJie sciences whicli that know- 
ledge re<£iiirf»s or includes, are not the great or 
the frequent business of the liuman mind., 
Whether we provide for action or convers.^tion, 
whether w^e W'ish to he useful or pleasing, the 
first requisite is the religious and moral know- 
ledge of right and wrong ; the next is an ac- 
quaintance with the history of mankind, and 
with those examples which may he said to em- 
body truth, and prove by events the reasonable- 
ness of opinions. Prudence and justice are vir- 
tues and excellences of all times and of all places ; 
we are perpetually moralists, but we are geom- 
eti'iciaits only by chance. Our intercourse with 
intellectual nature is necessary ; our speculations 
upon matter are voluntary, and at leisure. 
Physiological learning is of such rare emergence, 
that one may know anothe^half his life, with 
out being able to estimate skill in hydrostai 
tics or astronomy ; but bis moral and prudcntiaJ 
character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be retd tt 
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ficbools that supply most axioms of prudence, 
most principles of moral truth, and most mate* 
rials for conversation ; and these purposes are 
best served by poets, orators, and historians. 

l^et me not be censured for this digression as 
pedantic or paradoxical ; for, if I have Milton 
against me, I have Socrates on my side. It was 
his labour to turn philosophy from the study of 
nature to speculations upon life ; but the Jrmova- 
U)T9 whom I opjiose are turning off attention 
from li ft* to nature. They seem to thi nk that we 
arc placed here to watch the growth of plants, 
or the motions of the stars : Socrates was rather 
of opinion, that what we had to learn was, how 
to do good, and avoid evil. 

"Otti tw Iv xotxlvr* etyitGotri rirvureu, I 

Of institutions we may judge by their effects. 
From this wonder working academy, I do not 
know that there ever proceeded any man very 
eminent for knowledge : its only genuine pro- 
d»irt, I believe, is a sniall history of poetry, 
written in Latin by his nephew Philips, of which 
perhaps none of my readei's has ever heard.* 

'J'hat in his school, as in every thing else 
which he undirtook, he laboured with great di- 
ligence, there is no reason for doubting. One 
jMirt of his method deserves general imitation. 
He was careful to instruct his scholars in reli- 
gion. Every Sunday was spent upon theology ; 
of which he dictated a short system, gathered 
from the writers that were then fasliionable in 
the Dutch universities. 

He set his pupils an example of hard study 
and spare diet; only now and then he allowed 
himseir to pass a day of festivity and indulgcnc^e 
with some gay gentlemen of Gray's Inn. 

He now began to engage in the controverjjies 
of the times, and lent his breath to Mow the 
flames of contention. In 164-1 he published a 
treatise of neformation, in two h^ioks, against 
the eslaldished church; being willing to help 
the puritans, who were, he says, “ inferior to the 
prelates in learning.*’ 

Hall, bishop of Norwich, Lad published an 
Humble Remonstrance, in defence of episco- 
pacy; to which, in ICII, five mlnisters.f of 
whose names the first letters made the celebrat- 
ed word SmectymmmSf gave their Answer. Of 

• Johnson did not her allude to Fhilips'd " Thea- 
trirni PoetiruTii,” as has been ignorantly supposed, 
out T'ls he hiniself informed Mr. Malone) to another 
work by the same autbor, entitled, ** Tractatulus de 
Carmine dramatis Poctariim Yetorum pru-sertim in 
Choris tragi(:i.s et vctcris Comcedice. Cni snbjungi* 
hir cnmpnidioso enumeratio poetarum (saltern qno. 
rnm fame max ini emituit) qtit a tempore Diintis 
Atigini nsqncad hunt letatem clamerunt, ** dec. 
-J.B. 

1, Edmund Galamy, Thomas 
Wijliawi Spurstow,— R. 
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this Answer a Confutation was attempted Isf 
the learned Usher ; and to the Confutation 
ton published a reply, entitled, ” Of Prelatical , 
Episcopacy, and whether it may be deduced^ 
from the Apostolical Times, by virtue of those 
'I’estimonies which are alleged to that purpose 
in some late Treatises, one whereof goes under 
the Name of James, Lord Bishop of Armagh." 

1 have ti'anscribed this' title to show, by his 
contemptuous mention of Usher, tliat he bad 
now adopted the puritanicfi^ savagenees of man- 
ners. His next work was, The Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prelacy, by 
Mr. John .Milton, 1642." In tills book he dis- 
covers, not with ostentatious exultation, hut 
witli calm confidence, his high opinion of his 
own powers ; and promises to undertake some- 
thing, he yet knows nc^what, that may be of 
use and honour to hia'^untry. “ I'his," soys 
he, is not to be obtained but by devout prayer 
to that eternal Spirit that can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and seftds out bis se- 
raphim With the haliowod firs of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. 
To this must he added, industrious and select 
reading, steady observation, and insight into all 
seemly and gene us arts and affairs ; till Which 
in some measure he rnmpossed, 1 refuse not to 
sustain tills expectation." From a promise like 
this, at once fervid, pious, and rational, might 
be expected the “ Paradise Lost." 

He published the same year two more pamph- 
lets, U£>on the same qnestior. To one of his an- 
tagonists, who affirms that lie was “ vomited 
out of the University," he answers in general 
terms, The fellows of the college wherein I 
spent some years, at my parting, after 1 had 
taken two degrees, as the manner is, signified 
many times how much better it w'oiild content 
them that I should stay. — As for the common 
approbation or dislike of that place as now it is, 
shut I should esteem or discsteein myself the 
more fur that, too simple Is the answerer, if he 
think to obtain tvith me. Of small practice were 
the physician who could not judge, by what she 
and lier sister hiuvc of long lime vomited, that the 
worser stuff she strongly keeps in her stomach, 
but the better she is ever kecking at, and is 
queasy ; she vomits now out of sickness ; but 
before it will be well with her, she must vomit 
by strong physic. The University, in the time 
of her better health, and my younger judgment, 

I never greatly admired, but now much less." 

This is surely the language of a man who 
thinks that be has been injured. He proceeds 
to describe the course of his conduct, and the 
train of his thoughts ; and, because he has been 
suspected of incontinence, gives an account of 
his own purity; “ that if 1 bo justly charged,** 
says he, with this crime, it may 4 lloine upon 
me with tenfold shame.** , 

I The style of his piece it rough, and etieh per- 
' 1C 



baps wan that of bia antaj^^nist. This rough- 
ti»ss he justifies by great examples in a long di- 
gression. Sometimes he tries to be humorous : 
** Lest 1 should take him for some chaplain in 
hand, some squire of the body to his prelate, one 
who serves not at the altar only, but at the 
eourt-cupboard, he will bestow on us a pretty 
model of himself ; and sets me out half a dozen 
phthisical mottoes, wherever he had them, hop- 
ping short in the. measure of convulsion fits ; in 
which labour the agoifyof bis wit having escaped 
narrowly, instead of well-sized periods, he greets 
us with a quantity of thumbring poesies. And 
thus ends this section, or rather d^psection, of 
himself.” Such is the eontrover«|iA nuMThaent 
of Milton ; Ills gloomy seriousnesi 'lt 4 fet more 
offensive. Such is his malignity^ that hell grows 
darker at his frown. 

His father, after Rcadlli^ was taken by Essex, 
came to reside in his house ; and his school in- 
creased. At Whitsuntide, in his thirty-fifth 
year, he marriad Mary, the daughter of Mr. 
Powell, a ju.stico of the peace in Oxfiirdshire. 
Ho brought her to town with him, and expected 
all the advantages of a conjugal life. The lady, 
however, seems not much to have delighted in 
the pleasures of spare diet and hai*d study ; for, 
as rhilii>9 relates, ** having for a month led a 
philosophic life, after having been used at borne 
to a great house, and much company and jovla^ 
lily, her friends, possibly by her own desire^ 
made earnest suit to have her company the re- 
maining pari of the summer; w'hich was grant- 
ed upon a promise of her return at Michaelmas. ’’ 

Milton was too busy to much miss his wife ; 
he pursued his studies ; and now and then visit- 
ed the I.iady Margaret Leigh, whom he has mcn- 
tioued in one of his sonnets. At last Michael- 
mas arrived^ but the la^y bad no irirlliiation to 
return to the sullen gloom of her husband’s ha** 
bitation, and therefore vei*y willingly forgot her 
promise. He sent her a letter, but had no an- j 
Bwer : he sent more with the same success, it 
could be alleged that letters miscarry ; he there- 
fore despatched a messenger, being by this time 
too angry to go 'himself. His messenger was 
sent back with some contempt. The family of 
the Lady were cavaliers. 

In a man, whose opinion of his own merit 
was like Milton’s, less provocation them this 
might have raised violent resentment. Alilton 
soon determined to i-epudiate ber for disobedi- 
ence ; and, being one of those who could easily 
find arguments to justify Inclipation, published 
(In J6‘M) Tlie Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce which was followed by “ 7'he Judg- 
ment of Mai’tin Cucer, concerning Divorce 
and the next year, his Tetrachordon, ** Exposi- j 
tions ui>oii the four chief Places of Scripture | 
trhioh troaty^f Marriage.” 

This innovation was^opposed, as might be ex- 
pected, by the clergy, who, then holding their 


famous as.semb]y at Westminster, procured tliat 
the author should be cidlcd before the Lords ; 
I “ but that House,” says Wood, whether ap- 
! proving the doctrine, or not favouring his ac- 
' eusers, did soon dismiss him.” 

I There seems not to have been much written 
against liim, nor any thing by any writer of eini- 
nenec.* The antagonist that appeared is styled 
by him, ui serving man turned solicitor, Ilowel, 

! in his Letters, mentions the new doctrine with 
I contempt ;f and it was, 1 suppose, thought 
' more worthy of derision than of confutation. 
He complains of this n^lect in two sonnets, of 
which the first is coatemptible, and the second 
not excellent. 

From this time if Is obeerved, that he became 
an enemy to the presbyterians, whom he had 
. favoui*ed before. Ho that changes his party by 
his humour, is not more virtuous than he that 
I changes it by his interest ; he loves himself 
rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that 
Milton was not an unresisting suiFerer of in- 
juries ; and perceiving tliat he had begun to put 
his doefriiie in practice, by courting a youi 
woman of great accompli sh men ts, the daughter 
of one Doctor Davis, who wasahowever not 
ready to comply, they resolved to endeavour a 
re-union. He went sometimes to the house of 
one Blackboronglr, his relation, in the lane of 
St. Martin’s le- Grand, and at one of his usual 
visits was surprised to see his wife come from 
j another room, and implore forgiveness on her 
knees. He resisted her intreaties for a while : 
** but partly,” says Philips, “ his own generous 
I nature, more incliiiahlc to reconciliation than to 
i perseverance in anger or jjjjvcnge, and partly the 
! strong intercession of friends on both sides, soon 
bi'oyght him to nii act of oblivion and a firm 
i league of peace,” It were injurious to omit, 

I that Milton afterwards received her father and 
^ her brothers in his own house, when they were 
! distressed, with other royalists, 
j He published about the same time bis Areopa- 
gitica, a Speech (f Mr. John IVlilton for the Libcr^ 
ty of unlicensed Printing, The danger of such 
unbGund<|d liberty, and the danger of bounding 
it, have produced a problem in the science of go- 
rernment, which human understanding seems 
hitherto unable to solve. If nothing may be 
published but what civil authority shall have 
previously approved, power must always be the 
standard of truth if every dreamer of innova- 
tions may pnqmgate his projects, there can be 

• It was animadverted upon, but without any men* 
tiou of Milton's name, by Bishop Hall, in his Cases 
of Conscience Decaic, 4, Case 2. — J. B. 

t He terms the atithor of it a shallow brain'd puppy; 
and thus refers to it in his index. Of a noddy who 
wrote a book about M'iiining.’'--J. B, 
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DO Bettlement ; if every murmurer at govmment 
may diffuse discontent, there can be no peace ; 
and if every sceptic in theology may teach his 
foUies, there can bo no religion. The remedy 
against these evils is to punish the authors ; for 
it is yet allowed that every society may punish, 
though not prevent, the publication of opinions 
which that society shall think pernicious ; but 
this punisliinent, though it may crush the au- 
thor, promotes the book ; and it seems not more 
reasonable to leave the right of printing unre- 
strained because writers may be afterwards cen- 
sured^ than it would be to sleep with doors un- 
bolted because by our laws we can hang a thief. 

But, whatever were his engagements, civil or 
domestic, poetry was never long out of his 
thoughts. 

About this time (1G15) a collection of his La- 
tin and Eiigli'ih poems appeared, in which the 
Allegro” and “I’enscroso,*’ with some others, 
were first published. 

He had taken a larger house in Barbican for 
the reception of scholars ; hut the numerous rc> 
lations of hin wife, to whom he generously grant- 
ed refuge fur a while, occupied his rooms. In 
time however, they went away : and the 

house again,” says Philips, now looked like 
a house of the muses only, though the accession 
of scholars ivas not great. Possibly his having 
proceeded so fur in the education of youth may 
have been the occasion of his adversaries calling 
him pedagogue and schoolmaster ; whereas it is 
well known he never set up fur a public school, 
to teach all the young fry of a parish; but only 
was willing to impart his learning and know- 
ledge to his relations, and the sons of gentlemen 
who were his intimate friends, and that neither 
his writings nor his way of teaching ever sa- 
voured in the least of pedantry.” 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate 
what cannot be denied, and what might be con- 
fessed without disgrace. Milton was not a man 
who could become mean by a mean employ- 
ment. This, however, his warmest friends 
seem not to have fomid*, thc^ therefore shift 
and palliate. lie did not sell literature to all 
comers at an open shop; he was a chambei’- 
milliiier, and measured his commodities only to 
his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him 
In this state of degradation, tolls us that it was 
not long continued; and, to raise his character 
again, has a mind to invest him with military 
splendour; “lie is much mistaken,” he says,* 
** if there was not about this time a design of 
making him an adjutant-general in Sir William 
Waller’s army. But the new-modelling of the 
army proved an obstruction to the design.” An 
event cannot be set at a much greater distance 
than by having been only deidgned about some 
y/hw?, if a man be not much mistaken. Milton 
shall be a pedagogue no longer; for, if J^hilipsj 


be not much mistaken, somebody at some time 
designed him for a soldier. 

About the time that the army was new-mo- 
delled, (1645,) he removed to a smaller house in 
Ilolborn, which opened backw^ard into Lin- 
coln’s Jnn Fields. He is not known to have 
published any thing afterwards till the King’s 
death, when, finding his murderers condemnetl 
by the presbyterians, he wrote a treatise to jus- 
tify it, and to comj)ose the minds of the imqde. 

He made some llemarks on the Articles of 
Pea(Hi between Ormond and the Irish Rebels.” 
While he contented himself to write, he per- 
haps did only what his conscience dictated; 
and if he did not very vigilantly watch the in- 
fluence of his own passions, and the gradual 
prevalence of opinions, first willingly admitted, 
and then habitually indulged ; if objections, by 
being overlooked, wercMforgotten, and desire su- 
perinduced conviction ; he yet shared only the 
common weakness of mankind, and might bff 
no less sincere than his opponents. But as fac- 
tion seldom leaves a man honest, however it 
might find him, Milton is suspected of having 
interpolated the book called “ Icon Basilike,” 
which the council of state, to whom he was 
now made Latin secretary, employed him to 
censure, by inserting a prayer taken from Sid- 
ney’s « Arcadia,’ and imputing it to the King ; 
whom he charges, in his Iconoclastes,” with 
the use of this prayer, ns with a heavy crime, 
ill the indecent language with which prosperity 
hud emboldened the advorat»JS for rebellion to 
insult all that is venci*able or great : “ Who 
would Iiave imagined so little fi‘ar in him of the 
true all- seeing Deity— <is, immediately before 
his death, to pop into the hands of the grave 
bishop that attended liim, as a spreinl relic of 
his saintly exercises, a prayer stolen word for 
word from the mouth of a heaflien woman 
praying to a heathen god ?” 

» The papers which the King gave to Dr. 
JuNun on the scaffold the regicides took, away, 
so that they were at least the publishers of this 
prayer ; and Dr, Birch, who had examined the 
question with great care, was inclined to think 
them the forgers. The use of it by adaptation 
was innocent; and they who cmild so noisily 
censure it, with a little extension of their ma- 
lice, could contrive what they wanted to 
accuse. 

King Charles the Second, being now sheltered 
in Holland, employed Salraasius, professor of 
polite learning at Leyden, to wi*ite a defence of 
his father and of monarchy ; and, to excite his 
industry, gatT him, as was reported, a hundred 
Jacobuses. Salmasius was a man of skill in 
languages, knowledge of antiquity, and sagacity 
of cmendatory frit*'*ism, almost exceeding all 
hope of human attainment ; and having, by ex- 
cessive praisca, been confirmed in great con- 
fidence of himself, though he probably had not 
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inii<;h considt^red the principles of society, or 
the rights of g(»vernTnent, undertook the ein> 
plo}nneiit without distrust of his own quail- 
fications; and, as his expedition in writbig 
was wonderful, in 1649 published ^^^Defcnsio 
Kegis.’* 

To this Milton was required to write a suffix- 
went answer; which he performed (1651) in 
such a manner, that Hobbes declared himself 
unable to decide whose language was best, or 
whose argmnerits were worst. In niy opinion, 
MiJ ton’s periods are smoother, neater, and | 
more pointed ; but he delights himself With j 
teasing his adversary as much as with confuting 
him. lie makes a foolish allusion of Salinosius, 
whose doctrine he considers as servile and un- 
manly, to tile stream of Salmasius, which, wlio- 
ever entered, left half his virility behind him. 
Salmasius was a Fronchtnan, and was unhappi- 
ly inai'ried to a scold, it'u es Callus, says Mil- 
ton, et, aiunt, nimium galliuareus. But his 
Supremo phiasure is to tax his advcrsar)^ so re- 
nowned for criticisms, with vicious Latin. He 
opens his hook with telling that he has Tjscd^xrr- 
so/ta, which according to Milton, signfies only 
a mask, in a sense not known 1 j the Homans, 
by applying it as we apply But as Ne- 
mesis is always on the watch, it is memorable 
that he lias enforced the charge of a solecdsm 
by all ex]ii'ession in itself grossly solccistical, 
wJieii for one of tliose sujijMised blunders, he 
says, tus Ker, and I think some one betVire him, 
has remarked, prnpino te grammatistis tuis va- 
puLidtim.* From vapulo, which lias a passive 
sense, vapulamfus can never be derived. No 


j is said, commended the Defence (f the Peoj)le, her 
purpose must be to torment S«'Uinusius, who was 
then at court ; for neither her civil station, nor 
her natural character, could dispose her to fa- 
vour the doctrine, who was by birth a qu^eii, 
and by temper despotic. 

That Salmasius was, from tlie apparance of 
Milton’s book, treated with neglect, there ivS not 
much i>r*>of ; but to a man so long accustomed 
j to admiration, a little praise of his antagonist 
would lie sufftciently offensive, and miglit in- 
cline him to leave Sweden, from which however 
he %vas dismissed, nut with any mark of con- 
tempt, but with a train of attendance scai’cely 
less than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was im- 
perfect, w'as published by his son in the year of 
the Restoration. In the b<*ginning, being pro- 
bably most in pain for his Lutinlty, he endea- 
vours to defend his use of the word persona ; but, 
if 1 rcmembei* right, he misses a bctU’C authority 
than any that he luis found, that of Juvenal in 
his fourth satire : 

—Quid cum Oira et fu'dior oiniii 
Orimiuf' perAona est 'f 

As Salmasius reproached Milton with losing 
his eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted him- 
self with the belief that he liad shortened Sal- 
masius’s life, and both jx^haps with more ma- 
lignity than reason. Salmasius died at the Spa, 
Sept. .3, 1658; and as controvertists are com- 
monly 8.iitl to be killed by their last dispute, Mil- 
ton was flattered with the credit of destroying 
him. 


man forgets liis original trade ; the riglits of na- 
tioiis, and of kings, sink into questions of gram- 
mar, if gmmmariaus discuss them, 

Milton, when he undertook this answer, was 
W'eak of body and dim of sight ; but his will 
was forward, and what was wanting of health 
was Biijiplied by zeal. He was rewarded with 
a thousand pounds, and his hook was much read 
for paradox, recommended by spirit and elegance, 
easily gains attention ; and he, who told every 
man that he was equal to his King, could hard- 
ly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmasius was not 
disjiersed with equal rapidity, or read with equal 
eagerness, is very credible. He taught only the 
stale doctrine of authority, and the unjilcasing 
duty of submission, and be had been so long not 
only the monarch but the tyrant of literature, 
that almost all mankind were delighted to And 
him defied and insulted by a new name, not yet 
considered as any one’s rivaL If Ohristiana, as 


Cromwell had now dismissed the parliament 
by the authority of which he had destroyed mo- 
narchy, and commenceil monarch himself, under 
the title of Protector, but withicingly and moro 
tha» kingly power. That his authority was 
lawful, never was pretended ; he himself found- 
ed his right only in necessity ; hut Milton, hav- 
ing now tasted the honey of public employment, 
would not return to hunger and philosophy; 
but, continuing exercise his office under a ma- 
nifest usurpation, betrayed to his power that li- 
berty which he had defended. Nothing ran be 
more just than that rebellion should end in shi- 
very ; that he who had justified the murder of 
his king, for some acts which seemed to him un- 
lawful, should now sell his services and his flat- 
teries, to a tyrant, of whom it was evident that 
he could do nothing lawful. 

He had now been blind for some years ; but 
his vigour of intelhxjt was such, that he Avas not 
disabled to discharge his office of Jjatiii seci'e- 


tary, or continue his controversies. His mind 


^ * The work hero referred to, is “ Selectarum cle 
linguA ii'itiuAulmervatioacm libri duo. Duotu et curd 
JoMuis Ker. 1710,” Ker, observes, that vapulandum 
^ puip«w soltcciimus and quotes V.irassor and 
ih'imius.—J, b. 


was too eager to he diverted, and too strung to 
he subdued. 

About this time his first wife died in child, 
bed, having left him tliree daughters. As he 
probably did not much love her, he did nut long 
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eontloue tlif' apponrancc of lameiiliiig her; but 
after a nliort time maiTied Catharine, the daugh* 
ter of one Captain Woodeock, of Ilorkney ; a 
woman doubtless educated in opinions like his 
own. She died, within a year, of tdiild-blrtli, 
or some distemper that followed it ; and her 
husband honoured her memory with a poor 
sonnet. 

The first reply to Milton’s “ Defensio Populi” 
was published in 1661 , called “ Apologia pro 
Rege ct FopiiloAnglicano, contra Jobaunis Poly- 
praginatiei (alias Miltoiii) defensionem destruc- 
ti\am Regis et Populi,” Of this the author 
was not known ; but Milton, and his nephew 
Philips, under whose name he [>uhli.»ihed an an- 
swer so much corrected by him that it might be 
called his own, imputed it to llmmhal ; and, 
knowing him no friend to regicides, thought 
theniselves at liberty to treat him us if they had 
known what they only suspected. 

Next year appeared “ llegii Sanguinis clamor 
ad Cieluin.’* Of this the author w'as I’eter du 
Moulin, who was afterwards prebendary of Can- 
terbury ; but Morns, oi‘ More, a French minis- 
ter, liaviug the care of ifs puhlicati.jii, was 
treated as the writiT }»y Milton in his “ J^ofen- j 
sio Scciinila,” and overwhelmed by such violence ! 
of ii»vecfi>e, that he began to shrink under the* 
tempest, and gave his persecutors the means of ^ 
Knowing the true author. Du Moulin was now 
i’ll great danger; hut IMilton’s pride operated, 
against Lis malignity; and both he and bis 
friends were more williJig that Du Moulin 
sliould escape than that he should be convicted ; 
of mistake. | 

Jn this second defence he shows that his elo- 
quence is not merely satirical ; the rudeness of 
his invective is equalled by the grossness of his 
tlafteiy. Deserimer, Cromuelle, tu solus su- 
peres, ad te summa nostrnrum rerum rediit, 
te solo consislit, insuperahili tuae virtuti cedimiis 
ciincti, iieiniiie vel ohloqneute, nisi qui a quales 
inu'qiutlis i]>se honores sihi qua'rit, jxut digniori 
coiicessos iiividet, aiit nun iiitelligit nihil esse in 
societate hoiniiium mugis vel Deo grutnin> vel 
Viitioni conseii,ianenm, ess«‘ in civitate nihil acqui- 
iis, nihil utilius, quam ]a)tiri rerum dlgnissi- ^ 
Tvninri t/um tg agiioscuiit omnes, Cromuelle, ea 
tu eivis maxiinus ct gloriosissimus,* dux publici| 
c'onsilil, exereiiuiim fortissimorum imperator, j 
paler ])atj'ia} gesslsti. Sic tu spontanea bono-| 
rum omnium etaiiiinitus niissa voce salulariN.’* 

Cu’sar when he assumed the peiq>ctiu*il dicta- 
Coi'sliip, had not nuu-e servile or more elegant 
flattery. A translation may show its servility ; 
but its elegance is less attainable. Having ex- 
posed the unskilfulucss or seltislmess of the for- 

e It may be doubted whotlier fi.loriosissim?is he 
here uhi-U with Milton's hoafcted pnrir>. /icsfilotlo 

IS an itluf-tiiaus Chirtti , at t tf\:/nrw.s?fs is com 
tiiooly a brci^uitf afr in mks g/enejtUi.—Di. J. 


I mor government, We were left,’* says ^lilton, 
“ to ourselves : the whole national interest fell 
into your heunds, and subsists only In 3'our abil« 
iiies. To your virtue, ovei-pow'oririg and resist- 
less, every man gives way, except some who, 
without equal qualifications, aspire to equal hon- 
ours, who envy the distini’tious ji||perjt greater 
tlian their own, or who have yefro loam, that 
in the coalition of human society nothing is 
more pleasing to God, or more agreeable to 
reason, than that the highest mind should have 
the sovereign power. Such, Sir, are j'ou by 
general confession ; such are the, things achieved 
I by you, the greatest and most glorious of our 
countrymicn, the director of our public councils, 
the leader of uiu'onqiiered armies, the father of 
your country ; for by that title does every good 
man hail you with sincere aud voluntary 
praise.” 

Next j'ear, having defended all that want- 
ed defence, lie found leisure to defend hint- 
self. IIo undertook his own vindication 
against More, whom he declares ’in his title to 
be justly Vailed the author of the “ Regii San- 
guinis Clamor.” In this there is no want of 
vehemence or eloquence, nor does he forget his 
wonted wit. Morus ea ? an IVIomus ? an iiter- 
que idem est ?” He then remembers that Monia 
is Latin for a inulbcrry^-trco, aud hints at 
the known tronsfc.nnation : 

Poma alhri ferebat 

Qiue post tpgrn tuht Morus. 

With this piece ended his controversies; and 
he from this time gave himself up to his private 
studies and his civil employment. 

As secretary to the Protector, he is supposed 
to have written the declaration of the reasons 
for a war with Spain. His agency was con- 
sidered as of great importance ; for, when a 
treaty with Sweden was artfully suspended, tho 
ijelay was publicly imputed to Mr. Miltoii*s in- 
disposition ; and tlic Swedish agent was pro- 
voki*d to exprels his wonder, that only one ra;m 
in England could write Latin, and that man 
blind. 

Being now forty-seven j-ears old, nnd seeing 
himself disencumbered from exteriiiil iiiterrup- 
tions, he seems to have recollected his former 
pinqioses, and to have resumed three great works 
W'hich he had planned for his future employ- 
ment ; an epic poem, the histoi*)' of his country, 
and a dictionary of the l^atin tongue. 

To collect a dictionary, seems a work of all 
others least prpcticablc in a state of blindness, be- 
cause it de]iends upon peiqietual and minute in- 
speetion and collation. Nor would Milton pro- 
bably liave begun it after he had lost his eyes; 
but, having hod it always before him, he con- 
tinued it, says rii’iips, **alnnst to his dying 
day ; but the papers wi re so diseompoKcd and 
deficient, that they could not be fitted for tha 
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press.’* The compilers of the Latin dictionary 
printed at Cambridge, had the use of those col- 
lections in three folios ; but wliat was their fate 
afterwards is not known.* 

To compile a history from various authors, 
when they can only be consulted b)' other eyes, 
is not easy, ]i|bv possible, but with more skilful 
and attenti than can be commonly obtain- 

ed ; and it was probably the difficulty of consult- 
ing and comparing that stopped Milton's narra- 
tive at the Conquest ; a period at which aifairs 
were not very intricate, nor authors very nu- 
merous. 

Tor the subject of his epic poem, after much 
delibei'ation, long choosing, and beginning late, 
he fixed upon “ Paradise Lost ;’* a design so 
com})Tehenr.ive, that it could he justified only by 
success. He had once designed to celebrate 
King Arthur, as he hints in his verses to Maii- 
sus ; but “ Arthur was reserved,” 8.»ys Fenton, 

to another destiny. ”f 

1 1 appears, by some sketches of poetical pro- 
jects left ill rndfiuscript, and to be seen in a lib- 
rary^ at Cambridge, that be had digested his 
thoughts on this subject into one of those wild 
dramas which were anciently called Mysteries :§ 
and I’hilips had seen what he terms part of a 
tragedy, beginning with the first ten lines of 
Satan’s address {o the sun. These mysteries 
consist of allegorical persons ; such as Justice, 
Mercy, Faith. Of the tragedy or mystery of 
** Paradise Lost” there are two plans : 


The Persons. 
Michael. 

('hoTus of Angels, 
Hearoiily T^ove. 


The PeTsons. 
Moses. 

Divine Justice, Wisdoui. 
Heavenly Love. 


• The " Cambridge Dictionary," published in 4to.- 
1(10,1, is no other than a copy, with some small addi- 
tions, of that of Dr. Adam Littleton hi l(j85, by sun- 
dry persons, of whom, though their nariie.s are con * 
coaled, tliere is great reason to coujt^ture that Mil- 
ton's nephew, Edward Philips, is one; for it is ex- 
pressly said by Wood, Fasti, vol. I. p. that 
“ Milton's Thesaurus" came to his hands ; atul it is 
asserted, in the preface thereto, that the editors 
thereof had the use of three largo folios in manu- 
script, collected and digested into alphabetical order 
by Mr. John Milton. 

It has been remarked, that the additions, togethei 
with the preface ahnvemen tinned, and a large part 
of the title of tlie Cambridge Dictionary," have been 
incorporated and printed with thesiihscqitcot editions 
of “ lattleton's Dictionary," till that of 1735, Vid. 
hiog. Frit. 2ii85, in not.— So that, for aught that 
appears to the contrary, Philips waS tlic last pos- 
sessor of Milton's MS.— If. 

* Jd €st, to be the subject of an heroic pooin, writ- 
ten bv Sir llicbard Bhu-kmoro.— H. 

: Trinity Colieee.-R. 

i 'l‘hc dramas in which Justice, Mercy, Fiiith, &c. 
ware intn.tUjred, were Moralities, not Mysteries. — 

UiLONV. 


Lucifer. 

Adam, 

Eve, 


} 


The Evening Star, Hes 
perns. 

with the Serpent. Chorus of Angels. 


Conscience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 

Discontent. 

Ignorance, 

with others ; 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 


T 

L Mutes. 


Luclfor. 

Adam., 


£^e. 

Conscience. 

Labour, 

Sickness, 

Discontent, 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Deatli. 

Faith, Hope, Charity. 


> Mutes. 


PABADISE LOST. 


Tfie Persons. 


Moses recounting how he assumed 

his true body; that it corrupts not, because it is 
with Cod in the inuuiit ; declares the like with 
Enoch and Elijah : besides ibe purity of the 
plac4>, that certain pure winds, dews, and clouds 
preserve it I'rom corruption ; whence exhorts to 
the sight of Ciod ; tells they cannot sec Adam 
in the state of innocence, by reason of their sin. 

7 floba^ng what should become* of man, if 
W^isdom, 5 

Chorus of Angels singing a hymn of the Crc.aliim. 


ACT II. 


Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. 

Chorus Bings the marriage-song, and dcsciibt h P.u a 
Uise. 


ACT III. 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 

Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer’.s rctirl 
lion and full. 


ACT IV. 

t 

Adam, J , „ 

Eve, > 

Conscience cites them tb Cod's cxamin.'itioii. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lo^t. 

ACT. V. 

Adam and Eve driven out c»f Paradise. 

presented by an angel with 

Labour, Crief, Hatred, Envy, War, Fa \ 
mine, Pestilence, Sickness, Dis6on- >MutuN. 
tent. Ignorance, Fear, Death, | 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter 
Heat, Tempest, &c. 

Faith, 

Hope, > comfort him and instruct him. 

Charity, } 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his firet design, which could have 
produced only an allcgoiy, or mystery. 'J’he 
following sketch seems to have attained more 
matm‘ity. 
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Adam vnparadised : 

^ The angol Gabriel, either descending or enter- 
ing; showing, since lids globe was created, his fre- 
qiiency as much on earth as in heaven : describes 
I’aradise. Next the Chorus, showing the reason 
of his coming to keep his watch in Paradise, 
flfti'i' I .iicifer's rebellion, by command from God: 
and withal expressing his desire to see and know 
more conrcrnhig this excellent new creature, 
man. The angel Gabriel, as by his name sig- 
iiifyinga prince of power, tracing l*aradisc with 
a more free oflice, passes hy the station of the 
Chorus, and, di‘sired by them, relates what he 
knew of man : as the creation of Kve, with their 
love and marriage. After this, Lucifer appears ; 
after his overthrow, bemoans himself, seeks re- 
venge on man. Tlie Chorus prepare resistance 
on his first approach. At last, after discourse 
of enmity on either side, ho departs : whereat 
the Chorus sings of Ihe battle and victory in 
heaven, against him and liis accomplices : as be- 
fon*, after the first act, was sung a hymn of the 
creation. Here again may np])oar Lucifer, re- 
l.iliiig and exulting in what he had done to the 
des truction of man. Man next, and Eve, hav- 
ing by this tiinc been seduced by the Serp<*nt, 
appears confusedly covered with leaves. (\m- 
seionce in a shape accuses him ; Justice cites 
him to a place whither Jehovah called for him. 
In the meanwhile, the Chorus entertains the 
stage, and is informed hy some angel the man- 
ner of tlic foil. Here the Chorus bewails Adani*s 
fall. Ad.'im then and Eve return : accuse one 
another ; hut especially Adam lays the blame to 
his wife; Is sUibhorn in his offence. Justice 
appears, reasons with him, convinces him. 
The Chorus adinonishcth Adam, and bids him 
beware Lucifer’s cxam])lc of im])eniti*Tice. 'J’l^e 
angel is sent to banish them out of paradise : hut 
before causes to pass before his eyes, in shapes, 
a mask of all the evils of this life and world. Ho 
is hiimhle, relents, despairs; at last appears 
Mercy, comforts him, promises the Messiah; 
then calls in Faith, Hope, artd Chdrity ; instructs 
him ; he reperrts, gives God flic glory, submits 
to his penalty. The Chorus briefly concludes. 
Compare this with the former draught. 

'I'hese arc very imperfect rudiments of “ Pa- 
radise Lost;” hut it is pleasant to sec great 
works in tlieii* seminal state, pregnant with la- 
tent possibilities of excellence ; nor could there 
he any more delightful entertainment tlian to 
trace their gradual growth and expansion, and 
to observe how they are sometimes suddenly 
imjiroved by accidental hints, and sometimes 
slowly improved by steady meditation. 

Invention is almost the only literary labour 
which blindness cannot obstruct, and therefore 
he naturally solaced his solitude hy the indul- 
gence of his fancy, and the melody of his num- 
bers. He had done what he knew tube necessari- 


ly previous to poetical excellence ; he had made 
himself acquainted with scitnJt/ arts and n^airs : 
his comprehension was extended by various 
knowledge, and his memory stored with intel- 
lectual ti'easiires. lie was skilful in many 
languages, and hud hy reading and composition 
attained the full mastery of his own. Ho 
would have wanted little help from books, had 
he retained the power of perusing them. 

But while his greater designs were advancing, 
having now, like many other authors, caught the 
love of publication, he aiuu-sed himseif, as he 
could, with little productions. He sent to the press 
(10/^8) a manuscri)»t of Raleigh, called “The 
Cabinet Council and next year gi’atified his 
malevolence to the clergy, by a “ 'freatise of Ci- 
vil power in Ecclesiastical Cases, and the Means 
of removing Hirelings out of the Church.” 

Oliver W'os now dead, Richard was constrain- 
ed to resign : the system of exteinporarj' govern- 
ment, whi<-h had been held together only by 
force, nUst II rally fell into fragments wh'^n that 
force w.as^aken away ; and Milton saw himself 
and his cause in equal danger. Rut he had still 
hope of doing something. He wrote letters, 
which Toland has published, to such men os he 
thought friends to the new commonwealth ; and 
even in the year i J* the Restoration be bated no 
jot of heart or hopo, but was fantastical enough 
to think that the 4iation, agitated as it was, 
might be settled by a ]>araphlet, called, “ A 
ready and easy Way to establish a free Common- 
wealth;” which was, however, enough consider- 
ed to he both seriously and ludicrously answered. 

llie obstinate enthusiasm of the common- 
wealth-men was very remarkable. When the 
King was appai'ently returning, Harrington, 
with a few associates as fanatical as himself, 
used to meet, with all the gi*a>it.y of political im- 
portance, to settle an equal government by rota- 
tion ; and Milton, kicking when lie could strike 
n^i longer, W'as foolish enough to publish, a few 
weeks before the Restoration, “ Abit'iupon aser-^ 
inon preached by cue Crifiitha, entitled ‘ The 
Fear of Cod and the King.” To these notes an 
answer was written by L’ Estrange, in apainph- 
let petulantly called “ No Blind Guides.” 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of 
greater activity could do, the King was now 
about to he restored, with the irresistible appro- 
bation of the peojde. He was therefore no 
longer secretary, and was consequently obliged to 
quit the house, which he held by his office ; and, 
proportioning his sense of danger to his opinion 
of the importance of his writings, thought it 
convenient to seek some shelter, and hid himself 
for a time in Bartholomew-close, by West 
Smithfield. 

1 cannot hut remark a kind of respect, per- 
haps unconsciously, p .id to this great man by hit 
biographers ; evei’y house in which he resided is 
historically mentioned, as if it were an injury to 
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neglect naming any pl;ice that he honoured by 
isie presence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world has 
had perhaps no other example, declined to be the 
judge or avenger of hla own or his father's 
wixings ; and promised to admit into the Act of 
Oblivion all, except those whom the parliament 
should except ; and the parliament doomed none 
to capital punishment but the wretches who had 
immediately co-operated in the mui’der of the 
King. Milton wns certainly not one of them ; 
he had only justified what they had done. 

This justification was indeed sufficiently of- 
fensive; and (.June IG) an order was issued to 
seize Milton’s “ Defence,” and Goodwin’s “ Ob- 
structors of Justice,” another book of the same 
tendency, and hum them by the common hang- 
man. The attorney-general was ordered to pro- 
secute the authors ; hut Milton was not seized, 
nor perhaps very diligently pursued. 

Not long after (August 19) the flutter of 
innumerable Ibosoms wm stilled by tn ' act, 
which the King, that his mercy mightf want no 
recommendation of elegance, rather called an 
Act of Oblivion than of Grace. Goodwin was 
named, with nineteen more, as incapacitated for 
any public trust; but of Milton there was no 
exception.* 

Of this tenderness shown to Milton, the curi- 
osity of mankind has not furborii to inquire the 
reason. Burnet thinks he was forgotten; but 
this is another instance which may confirm Dal- 
ryinple’s obseiwntion, who says, that whenever 
Burnet’s narrations are examined, he appears to 
be mistaken,” 

Forgotten he was not ; for his prosecution was 
ordered ; it must he therefore by design that he 
was included in general oblivion. He is 
saiil to have had friends in the House, such as 
Marvel, Morrice, and Sir Thomas Clarges : and, 
uudoubtedly, a man like him must have had in- 
fluence. A very particular story of his escape ift 
told by Ilichanlsonf iu his Memoirs, which he 
received from Pope, ns delivered by Betterton, 
who might have heard it from Davenant. In 
the war between the King and parliament, Da- 
venaiit was made prisoner, and condemned to 
die; but was spared at the request of Miltou, 
When the turn of suc^ejs brought Milton into 
the like danger, Davenant re^Niid the benefit by 

* Philips says expressly, that Milton was exempted 
and diK(iuiiIified from bearing any office : but Tolaod 
says, he was uut excepted at all, and conscqTiuntly 
excluded in the General Pardon, or *Act of Indem- 
nity passed the 29th of August, 1660. Tohmd is 
risbt ; for I find Goodwin atid Pb. Nye the minister 
excepted in tlic Act, but Milton not named. How- 
ohtttia^'d a special pardon in December, 
Privy*«eaj,.but not the great- 

t It ton WfOT. b, A. Wood to Atb. Ojeoo. 


appearing in his favour. Here is a reciproca- 
tion of generosity and gratitmle so pleasing, that 
the tale makes its own way to credit. But, If 
help were wanted, 1 know not where to find it. 
The danger of Davenant is certain from his own 
relation ; hut of his escape there is no account.* 
Betterton’s narration can be traced no higher ; it 
is not known that he had it from Davenant* 
We are told that the benefit exchanged was life 
for life; but it seems not cci*tain that Milton’s 
life ever wius iu danger. Goodwin, who had 
committed the same Mnd of crime, escaped with 
incapacitation; and, as exclusion from public 
trust is a puuishntent which the power of go- 
vernment can commonly inflict without the help 
of a particular law, it required no great interest 
to exempt Milton from a censure little more than 
verbal. Something may be reasonably ascribed 
to veneration and compassion— to veneration of 
bis abilities, and compassion for his distresses, 
which made it fit to forgive his malice for his 
learning, lie was now poor and blind:. and 
who would pursue with violence an illiistrioas 
enemy, depressed by foitunc, and disarmed by 
nature ?f 

The publication of the Act of Oblivion put 
him in the same condition with bis fellow-sub- 
jects. He was, however, ufion some pretence 
now not known, in the custmly of the sergeant 
in December ; and when he was released, upon 
his refusal of the fees dcimiiidcd, lie and the ser- 
geant were called before the House. He was 
now safe within the shade of oblivion, and knew 
himself to be ns much out of the power of a 
griping officer as any other man. IIow the 
question was determined is not known. Mil- 
ton would hardly have contended, but that he 
knew himself to have right on bis side. 

,He then removed to Jewin-strect, near AI- 
dersgatc-street ; and, being blind and by no 
means wealtliy, wanted a fknncstic companion 
and attendant; and tberofore, by the recoin- 
mondation of Dr. Paget, married Klizaheth 
Mirishnl, of a ^eutlcman’s family in Chchbire, 
probably without a‘ fortune. All his wives 
were virgins ; for lie has declared that he thouglit 
it gross and indelicate to be a second husband : 
upon what other princjjiles hts choice was made 

.♦That Milton saved Davenant is attested by Aa- 
hrey and by Wood from him j bni none of them say 
that Davenant saved Milton, This is Richardson’s 
assertion merely.— M a lonb. 

f A different account of the means by which Mil- 
ton secured himself is given by an historian lately 
brought to light. “ Milton, Latin secretary to Crom- 
well, distinguished by his wridngs in Ihvour of the 
rights and liberties of the people, protended to bo 
dead, and bad d public funeral procession. The 
King applauded bis policy in escaping the piinisl^ 
meat of death, by a seasonable show of dying.”— 
Cunningham’s History of Great Britain, vol. i. p. Il< 
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cannot now bo known ; but marriage afibrded 
not much of hia happiness. The first wife left 
him in disgust, and was brought back onlj by 
teiTor ; the second, indeed, seems to have been 
more a favourite, but her life wo^ iiCTort. The 
third, as rhilips relates, oppressed his chil- 
Id.en in his lifetime, and cheated them at his 
I death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an oh- 
[ scure story, he was offered the continuance of 
his employment, and, being pressed by his wife 
to accept it, answered, ** You, like other wo- 
men, want to ride in your coach ; my wish is 
to live and die an honest man.*’ If he consi- 
dered the Ijatin secretary as exercising any of 
the powers of government, he that had shared 
authority, either with the parliament or Crom- 
well, might have forborn to talk very loudly of 
his honesty ; and if he thought the office purely 
ministerial, he certainly might have honestly re- 
tained it under the King. But this tale has too 
little evidence to deserve a disquisition; large 
offers and sturdy rejections are among the most 
common topics of falsehood. 

lie had so much either of prudence or grati- 
tude, that he forbore to disturb the new settle- 
ment with any of his political or ecclesiastical 
opinions, and from this time devoted himself to 
poetry and literature. Of his zeal for learning in 
all its parts, he gave a proof by publishing, the 
next year (1661), Accidence commenced Gram- 
mar a little book which has nothing remark- 
able, hut that its author, who had been lately 
defending the supreme powers of his country, 
and was then writing ** Fai'adise Lost,” could 
descend from his elevation to rescue children 
from the perplexity of grammatical confusion, 
and the ti'ouble of lessons unnecessarily repeat- 
ed.* 

About this time, Ehvood, the quakcr, bemg 
recommended to him as one who would read 
Latin to biniJ||te the advantage of his conver- 
sation, attciidi^ him every afternoon except 
on Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter to 
llaraib, bad declared, to lead Latin with 

an English mouth is as ill a hearing as Law 
French,” required that Elwood should learn and 
practise the Italian pronunciation, which, he 
said, was necessary, if he would talk with fo- 
reigners. Th is seems to have been a task troublo. 
some without use. There is little reason for 
preferring the Italian pronunciation to our own, 
except that it is more general ; and to teach it 
to an Englishman is only to make him a foreign- 
er at home. He who travels, if he speaks La* 

* Yeldeninhiscontiauationof Lasgbaine*s account 
of the Dramatic Poets, Bto. 1603, sayi, that he had 
been told that Milton, after the Restoration, kept a 
school at or near Greenvicb. The publication of an 

Accidence at that period gives some countewnce to 
Uds tradition.— Malonb 
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tin, may so soon learn the sounds which every 
native gives it, that he need make no provision 
before his journey ; and if strangers visit us, it 
is their business to practise such conformity to 
our modes as they expect from us in their own 
countries. ^Iwood complied with the dlreo* 
tions, and improved himself by his attendance ; 
for he relates, that Milton, having a curious ear, 
knew by his voice when he read what he did 
not understand, and would stop him, ** and 
open the most difficult passages.” 

In a short time he took a house in the Artil- 
lery-walk, leading to BuphiU-fields ; the men- 
tion of which concludes the register of Milton’s 
removals and habitations. He lived longer in 
this place than any other. 

He was now busied by “ Paradise Lost.” 
Whence ho drew the original design has been 
variously conjectured by men who cannot bear 
to think themselves ignorant of that which, at 
last, neither diligence nor sagacity can discover. 
Some fljad the hint in an Italian twgedy. Vol- 
taire tells* a wild and unauthorized story of a 
farce seen by Milton in Italy, which opened 
thus : La the raiftbow be thefitfUe-siick Uiejid- 
die of Heaven, * It has been already shown, that ^ 
the first conception was a tragedy or mystery, 
not of a narrative, but a dramatic work, which 
he is supposed to have begun to reduce to its pre- 
sent form about the time (1655) when he finished 
bb dispute with the defenders of the King. 

He long before had promised to adorn his nsu* 
tive country by some great performance, while 
he had yet, perhaps, no settled design, and was 
stimulated only by such expectations as natu- 
rally arose h’om the survey of his attainments, 
and the consciousness of his powers. What he 
should undertake, it was difficult to determine. 
He was long choosing, ohd began late.” 

While he was obliged to divide his time be- 
tween his private studies and affairs of stat^ his 
poetical labour must have been often inteiYupH. 
ted ; and perhaps he did little more in that busy 
time than construct the narrative, adjust the 
episodes, proportion the parte, accumulace images 
mid sentiments, and treasure in his memory, or 
preserve in writing, such hints as hooks or me- 
ditations would supply. I^othing particular is 
known of his intellectual operations while he 
was a statesman ; for, having every help and ac- 
commodation at hand, he hod no need of uncom- 
mon expedients. 

Being driven from all public stations, he is 
yet too great not to he traced by curiosity to 
his retirement : where he has been found by 
Mr. Richardson, the fondest of bis admirers, sit- 

e It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that 
this relation of Voltaire’s was perfectly true, as far 
as relates to the existence of the play which be 
speaks of, namely, the Adams of Andraini ; but it is 
atm a question whether Milton ever saw it<-i. B» 

F 
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ting ** before liU door in a gray coat of coarse 
cloth, ill warm sultry weather, to enjoy the 
A'esh air ; and so, as iu his own room, receiving 
the visits of the people of distinguished pai*ts os \ 
well as quality.*’ Ills visitors of high quality ‘ 
must now be imagined to be few; but men of 
parts might reasonably court the conversation 
of a man so generally illustrious, that foreigners 
arc reported, by Wood, to have visited the house 
in Bread-street, where he was bom. 

According to another account, he was seen in 
a small house, ** neatly enough dressed in black 
clothes, sitting in a room hung with rusty 
green ; pale but not cadaverous, with chalk- 
stones in his hands. He said, that, if it were not 
for the gout, his blindness would be tolerable.” 

In the intervals of his jMiin, being made unable 
1o use the common exercises, he used to swing 
in a chair, and sometimes played upon an organ. 

lie was now confessedly and visibly employed 
upon his poem, of which the progress might be 
noted by those with whom he was familiar ; for 
he was obliged, when he bad composed as many 
lines as his memory would conveniently retain, 
to employ some friend in writing them, having, 
at least for part of the time, no regular attend- 
ant. This gave opportunity to observatiovs and 
reports. 1 

Mr. Philips observes, that there was a very ; 
remarkable circumstance in the composure of j 

Paradise Lost, which I have a particular 
reason,” says he, '*to remember; for whereas I 
had the perusal of it from the very beginning, 
for some years, as 1 went from time to time to 
visit him, in parcels of ten, twenty, or thirty 
verses at a time (which, being written by what- 
ever hand came next, might possibly want cor- 
rection as to the orthography and pointing,) 
having, as the summer came on, not being 
showed any for a considerable wliile, and desir- 
ing the reason thereof, was answered, that bis 
vein never happily flowed but from the Autuix^ 
nal Equinox to the Vernal; and that whatever 
he attempted at other times was never to his 
satisfaction, though he courted his fancy never 
so much ; so that, in all the years he was about 
this poem, ho may he said to have spent half 
his time therein.” 

XJpon tills relation Poland remarks, that in 
his opjnion Philips has mistaken the time of 
the year; for Milton, in his elegies, declares, 
that with the advance of the spring he feels the 
increase of his poetical force, redeunt in camUna 
vires. T(» this it is answered, that Philips could 
hardly mistake time so well mvked ; and it 
may be added, that Milton might And different 
times of tiie year favourable to different parts 
of life. Mr. Richardson conceives it impossible 
that such a work should be suspended for six 
months, or for one. It may go on faster or 
slower, but it must go on. By what necessity 
it must continually go on, or why it might not 


be laid aside and resumed, it is not easy to die. 
cover. 

This dependance of the soul upon the seasons, 
those temporary and periodical ebbs and flows 
of intellect, may, I suppose, justly be derided as 
the fumes of vain imagination. Sajriens domin- 
abilur astris. The author that thinks himself 
weather-bound will find, with a little help from, 
helleborejf that he is only idle or exhausted. 
But while this notion has jiossession of tlie 
head, it produces the inability which it supposes. 
Our powers owe much of their energy to our 
hopes ; jwssunt quia posse videtilnr. When suc- 
cess seems attainable, diligence is enforced ; but 
when it is admitted that the faculties arc sup- 
pressed by a cross wind, or a cloudy sky, the 
day is given up without resistance, for who can 
contend with the course of nature? 

From such prepossessions Milton seems not 
to have been free. There prevailed in his time 
an opinion, that the world was in its decay, 
and that we have had the misfortune to be pro- 
duced in the decrepitude of Nature. It was 
suspected that tlie wliole creation languished, 
that neither trees nor animals luid the heiglit or 
bulk of their pn^decessors, and that every thing 
was daily sinking by gradual diminution.* 
Milton appears to suspect that souls partake of 
th($ general degeneracy, and is not without some 
fear that his book is to be written in an age 
too late” for heroic poesy, f 

Another opinion wanders about tlie world, 
and sometimes finds reception among wise men ; 
an opinion that restrains the operations of the 
mind to particular regions, and supposes that a 
luckless mortal may be born in a degree of lati- 
tude too high or too low fur wisdom or for wit. 
From this fancy, wild as it is, he had not wholly 
d^red his head, when he feared lest the climate 
or his country might be too cold for flights of 
imagination 

Into a mi{id already occupied by suub fancies, 
another not more reasonable might easily find its 
way. lie that could fear lest his genius had 
fallen upon to6 old a world, or too chill a cli- 
mate, might coiisistently magnify to himself the 


* Tliis opinion is, with great learning and ingenu- 
ity, refuted iu a book now very little known, “An 
Apology or Declaration of the Power and Provideiico 
of God in the Govorainent of the World,*' fay Dr. 
Gcurge Hake will, London, folio, 1635. Tho first wiio 
ventured to propagate it in this country was Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, bishop of Gloucester, a man of 
a versatile temper, and the author of a book entitled, 
‘'The Fall of Man, or tbo Corruption of Nature 
proved by Natural Eeason.'* Lond. 1610 and 1624 
4to. He was plundered in the Usurpation, torned 
Roman Catholic, and died in obscurity .•^See Atbfu 
Oxon. vol. i. p. 737.— H. 

-Unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years damp my intended wing. 

Par. Lost.b. ix. 1. 41.-1. B- 
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Influence of the seasons, and believe bis faculties 
to be vigorous only half the year. 

Ills submission to the seasons was at least 
more reasonable than his dread of decaying na- 
ture, or a frigid zone, for general causes 'must 
operate uniformly in a general abatement of 
mental power ; if less could be performed by the , 
writer, less likewise would content the judges 
of his work. Among this lagging race of 
frosty grovellers, he might still have risen into 
eminence by producing something which they 
should not willingly let die. However inferior 
to the heroes who were born in better ages, ha 
might still be great among his eontemporailes, 
with the hope of growing every day givater in 
the dwindle of posterity. He might stilil be a 
giant among the pigmies, the oiic-cyed mozarch 
of the blind. 

Of his artitices of study, or particular hours of 
composition, we have little account, and there | 
was perhaps little to be told. Kichardson, who | 
seems to have been very diligent in his inquiries, | 
but discovers always a wish to And Milton dis- 
criminated from other men, relates, <*ihat he 
W'ould sometimes lie awulce wJiole nights, but 
not a verse could he make ; and on a sudden his 
poetical faculty would rush upon him with an 
imjietns or astrum, and his daughter was imme- 
diately called to secure what came. At other 
times he would dictate perhaps forty linee in a 
breath, and then reduce them to half the num- 
ber.’* 

These bursts of light, and involutions of dark- 
ness, these transient and involuntary excursions 
and retrocessions of invention, having some ap- 
pearance of deviation from the common train of 
nature, are eagerly caught by the lovera of a 
wonder. Yet something of this inequality haji- 
pens to every man in every mode of exert ^m, 
manual or mental. The mechanic cannot handle 
his hammer and his i^e at all times with equal 
dexterity ; there are hoiws, he kngws not why, 
when h‘ts hand is ont* By Mr. Richardson’s re- 
lation, casually conveyed^ much regard cannot 
be claimed. That in his intellectual hour Milton 
called for his daughter to secure what came,” 
may be questioned ; for unluckily it happens to 
be known that his daughters were never taught 
to write ; nor would he have been obliged, as Is 
universally confessed, to have employed any 
casual visitor in disburthening his memory, if 
his daughter could have performed the offlee. 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been 
told of other authors, and, though doubtless true 
of every feitile and copious mind, seems to have 
been gretuitously transferred to* Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now 
know more, is, that he composed much of this 
poem in the night and morning, I suppose before 
his mind was disturbed with common business ; 
and that he poured out with great fluency Ills 
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unpremeditated verse. Versification, free, liko 
his, irom the distresses of rhyme, must, by a 
work so long, be made prompt and habitual ; 
and, when his thoughts were once adjusted, the 
words would come at his command. 

At what particular times of his life the parts 
of his work were written, cannot often be 
known. The beginning of the third book showi 
that he Ijad lost, his sight; and the iiitrodiictiou 
to the seventh, that the return of tlic King had 
clouiled him with discountenance, and that ho 
was offended by the licentious festivity of the 
Restoration. There are no other internal notes 
of time. Milton, being now cleared from all 
effects of bis disloyalty, had nothing required 
from him but the common duty of living in 
quiet, to be rewarded with the common rigl»t of 
protection ; but this, which, when he skulked 
from the approacli of Ids King, was perhaps 
more than he hoped, seems not to have sati^fu'd 
him; for no sooner is he safe, than he finds him- 
self in danger, ** fallen on evil ^ays and evil 
tongues,, and with darloiess and with danger 
compass’d round.” This darkness, had hia 
e3’^es been better employed, had undoubtedly de- 
sen'cd compassion ; but to add the mention of 
danger was ungrateful and unjust. He was 
fallen indeed on daysg the time was come in 
which regicides could no longer boast their 
wickedness. But of evil tongues for Milton to 
complain required impudence at least equal to 
his other powers ; Milton, whose warmest ad- 
vocates must allow that he never spared any as- 
perity of reproach, or brutality of insolence. 

But the charge itself seems to be false ; for it 
would be hard to recollect any reproach cast 
upon him, either serious or ludicrous, throuj;h 
the whole remaining part of his life. He pur- 
sued his studies, or his amusements, without 
persecution, molestation, or insult. Such if 
the reverence paid to great abilities, however 
misused ; they who contemplated in Milton tho 
^scholar and the wit were contented to forget the 
re viler of his King. 

When the plague (1666) raged in London, 
Milton took refuge at Chalfont, in Bucks ; 
where El wood, who had taken the house for 
him, first saw a complete copy of “ Paradise 
Lost and, having perused it, said to liim, 
« Thou hast, said a great deal upon “ Paradise 
Lost wdiat liiist thou to say upon Paradise 
found ?” 

Next year, when the danger of infection had 
ceased, he returned to Bunhilb fields, and de- 
signed the publication of his popin. A license 
was necessary, and he could expect no great 
kiuduess from a chaplain of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He seems, however, to have 
been treated with tenderness ; for though objec- 
tions were made to particular passages, and 
among them to the simile of the sun edipsed in 
the first book, yet the license was granted ; and 
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Ii« sold his copy, Aprils?, 1667, to Samuel 
Simmonst, for an immediate pa 3 rment of five 
pounds, with a stipulation to receive five pounds 
more when thirteen hundred should be sold of 
the first edition ; and again, five pounds after 
the sale of the same number of the second edi- 
tion ; and another five pounds after the same 
sale of the third. None of the three editions 
were to be extended beyond fifteen hundred 
copies. 

Tile first edition was of ten books, in a small 
quarto. The tiUes were varied from year to 
year ; and an advertisement and the arguments 
of the books were omitted in aome copies, and 
inserted in others. 

The sale gave him in two years a right to his 
second payment, for wiiich the receipt was 
signed April 16G9. 'i’hc seconll edition was 
nut given till 1674< ; it was printed in small oc- 
tavo ; and the iitimbei' of books was increased 
to twelve, by a division of the seventh and 
twelfth ; Hnd^aome other small improvements 
were made. The third edition was published 
in 1G78 ; and the widow, to whom the copy was ] 
tlien to devolve, sold all her claims to Simmons 
for eight pounds, according to her receipt given 
Dec. 21, 1680. Simmons had already agreed to 
transfer the whole right to Brabazoii Aylmer, 
fer twenty-five pounds ; and Aylmer sold ‘to 
Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 1683, and half, 
]Vlarch24, 1690, at a price considerably enlai^ed. 
In the history of ** Paradise Lost” a de- 
cl action thus minute will rather gratify than 
fatigue. 

U'he slow sole and tardy reputation of this , 
]ioem have been always mentioned as evidences 
of neglected merit, and of the uncertainty of 
Viierary fame ; and incpiiries have been made, 
and conjectures offered, about the causes of Its 
long obscurity and late reception. But has the 
case been truly stated ? Have not lamentation 
and wonder been lavished oo an evil that was^ 
never felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James, the 
Paradise I^ost” received no public acclama- 
tions, is readily confessed. AVit and literature 
were on the side of the court : and who that 
solicited favour or fashion would venture to 
praise the defender of the regicides? All that 
lie liimself could think his due, from evti tongues 
ill ei'il flays, was that reverential silence which 
Was generously presen’^ed. But It cannot he 
inferred, that his poem was not read, or not, 
nowever unwillingly, admired. 

The sale, if it be considered, wi]l justify the 
public. Those who liave no power to judge of 
past times but by their own, should always 
doubt their conclusions. The call for books was 
not in Milton’s age what it is in tlie present. 
To wad was not then a general amusement ; 
neither traders, nor often gentlemen, thought 
^uiwdvcB disgraced by ignorance. The women 


had not then aspired to literature, nor was cveiy 
bouse supplied with a closet of knowledge. 
Those, indeed, who professed learning, were no 
leas learned than at any other time ; but of that 
middle race of students who read for pleasure or 
accomplishment, and who buy the numerous 
products of modem typography, the number 
was then comparatively small. To prove the 
paucity of readers, it may be sufficient to re- 
mark, that the nation had been satisfied from 
l62Sto 1664, that is, forty-one years, with only 
I two editions of the works of Shakspcarc, which 
I probably did not together make one thousand 
j copies. 

The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two 
years, in opposition to so much recent enmity, 
and to a style of versification new to all, and dis- 
I gusting to many, was an uncommon example of 
I the pi*evaleiicc of genius. The deinand did not 
j immediately increase ; for many more readers 
I than were supplied at first the nation did not 
^ afiord. Only three thousand were sold in eleven 
years ; for it forceil its way w'jthont assistance ; 
its admii'ers did not dare to publish their t»piii.. 
ion ; and the oppoilunities now given of attract- 
ing notice by advertisements were then very 
few; the means of prudaiiniiig the publication 
of new books have been produced by that general 
literature which now pervades the nation 
through all its nuiks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy still 
advanced, till the Uevolution put an end to tlie 
secrecy of love, and ** Paradise Lost” broke into 
open view sufficient security of kind re- 
ception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what temper Milton surveyed the silent progi-css 
of his work, and marked its reputation stealing 
its ^way in a kind of subteiTaneous current 
through fear and silence. 1 cannot but conceive 
him calm and confident, |^ttie disappointed, not 
at all dejecte(|, relying on his own merit witb 
steady consciousness, and waiting without ine 
patience the vicissitudes of opinion, and the im- 
partiality of a future generation. 

In the mean time he continued his studies, 
and supplied the want of sight by a very odd 
expedient, of which Philips gives the following 
account: 

Mr. Philips tells us, « that tliough our Author 
had daily al^ut him one or other to read, some 
persons of man's estate, who, of their own accord, 
greedily catebed at the opportunity of being his 
readers, that they might as well reap the benefit 
of what they read to him, as oblige him by the 
benefit of their reading ; and others of younget 
years were sent by their parents to the same 
end ; yet excusing only the daughter by reason 
of her bodily infirmity and difficult utterance of 
speech (which, to say truth, 1 doubt was the 
IH'incipal cause of excusing her) the other two 
. were condemned to the performance of reading 
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and exactly pronouncing of all the languages of 
whatever book he should, at one time or other, 
think fit to peruse; viz, the Hebrew (and, 1 
think, the Syriac,) the Greek, the Latin, the j 
Italian, Spanish, and French. All which sorts 
of books to be confined to read, without under- I 
standing one word, must needs be a trial of pa- ' 
tience almost beyond endurance. Yet it was 
endured by both for a long time, though the 
irksomeness of this employment could not be 
always concealed, but broke out more and more ^ 
into expressions of uneasiness ; so that at length 
they were all, even the eldest also, sent out 
to Jearn some curious and ingenious sorts of', 
manufacture, that are proper for women to 
learn, particularly embroideries in gold or sU- . 
ver." 

In the scene of misery which this mode of In- 
tellectual labour sets before our eyes, it is hard to 
determine whether the daughters or the father 
are most to be lamented. A language not un- 
derstood can never be so read as to give pleasure, 
and very seldom so as to convey meaning. If-^^ 
few men would have had resolution to write 


for you put it in my head by the question you 
' put to me at Chalfout> ^tyhich otherwise I had 
not thought of.'* 

I His last poetical ofispring was his favourite. 
He could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear 

Paradise Lost^ preferred to ** Paradise Re- 
gained.** Many causes may vitiate a writejr'a 
judgment of his own works. On that which 
has cost him much labour he sets a high value, 
because he is unwilling to think toat he has been 
diligent in vain ; what has been produciid with- 
out toilsome efforts is considered with delight, as 
a proof of vigorous faculties and fertile inven* 
tion ; and the last work, whatever it be, has ne- 
cessarily most of the grace of novelty. Milton, 
however it happened, had this prejudice, and 
had it to himself. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and ex- 
tent of comprehension, that entitled this great 
author to our veneration, may be added a kind 
of humble dignity, which did not disdain the 
meanest services to literature. The epic poet, 
the controvertist, the politician, having alretuly 
descendeSi to accommodate children with 


books with such einban'assments, few likewise hook of rudiments, now, in the Imt years of 
would have wanted ability to find some better hit life, composed a book of logic for the iiii-^ 


expe^lient. 


tiation of students in philosopliy ; and puh- 


Threeyearsafterhis^ Paradise Lost** (1607,) Iwhed (1672,) Ards Logca plerdor Institutio 
he published his “ History of England,** com- ad Petri Rami Methodum coricinnata; that is, 
prising the whole fable of Geoffrey of Mon- “ A new Scheme of Logic, according to the 
mouth, and continued to the Norman Invasion. Method of Ramus.** 1 know not whether, even 
Why he should liiivc given the first part, which in this book, he did not intend an act of hostility 
h»» seems not to believe, and which is universally 1 against the Universities ; for Ramus was one of 
rejected, it is difficult to conjecture. 'Hie style [ the first oppugners of the old philosophy, who 
is harsh ; but it has something of rough vigour, disturbed with innovations the quiet of the 
which perhaps may often strike, thougji it can- schools. 

not please. His polemical disposition again revived. He 

On this Ikistory the licenser again fixed his had now been safe so long, that he forgot his 
cluw's, and before he would transmit it to the | fears, and published a ** Treatise of true Reii- 
press tore out several parts. Some censures of gion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, and the best 
the Saxon monks were taken away, lest they Means to prevsnt the Growth of Popery.’* 
should be api»lied to the modern clergy ; and a But this little tract is modestly written, with 
chn?‘ncter of the Long Parliament and Assembly Vespectful mention of the Church of England, 
of Divines was excluded ; of which the author snd an appeal to the Thirty-nine Articles. His 
gave a copy to the Earl of. Anglesey, and which, principle of toleration is, agreement In the suf- 
being afterwards published, has been since in- ficiency of the Scriptures ; and he extends it to 
serted in its proper place. <dl who, whatever their opinions are, profess to 

The same year were printed, ** Paradise Re- derive them fi*om the Sacred Books. The papists 
gained” and ** Samson Agonistes,'* a tragedy Appeal to other testimonies, and are therefore, in 
written in Imitation of the ancients, and never his opinion, not to be permitted the liberty of 
designed by the author for the stage. As these ! either public or private worship ; for though 
poems were published by another bookseller, it they plead conscience, “ we have no warrant,’* 
has been asked whether Simmons was discour- I he says, to regard conscience which is not 
i^ed from receiving them by the slow sale of the grounded in Scripture.** 
former. Why a writer changed his bookseller | Those who are not convinced by his reasons, 
a hundred years ago, I am far from hoping to may be perllhps delighted with his wit. The 
dist'over. Certainly, he, who in two years sells term Roman Catholic is, he says, “ one of the 
thirteen hundred copies of a volume in quarto, ! Pope’s bulls; it is particular universal, or ca- 
boiight for two payments of five pounds ^ thoUc schismatic.** 

has no reason to repent his purchase. He has, however, something better. As the 

When Milton showed “ Paradise Regained” j best preservative against popery, he recommends 
to Elwood, This,” said he, is owing to you; j the diligent perusal of the Scriptures, a duty, 
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from which lie warns the busy part of mankind 
not to think themselves excused. 

lie now reprinted his juvenile poems, with 
some additions. 

In the last year of l>is life he sent to the press, 
seeming to take delight in publfcation, a collec- 
tion of Familiar Epistles in Latin ; to which, 
being too few to make a volume, he added some 
ai'^demical exercises, which perhaps he perused 
with pleasure, as they recalled to his in«moi 7 
the da^ s of youth, but for which nothing but 
veneration for his name could now procure a 
reader. 

Whrn he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the 
gout, with which he had been long tormented, 
prevailed over the enfeebled powers of nature, 
lie died by a quiet and silent expiration, about 
the 10th of November, IGTi, at his house in 
Bunhill-lields ; and was buried next his father 
in the chancel of St. Giles, at Cripplegate. His 
funeral was very splendidly and numerously at- 
tended. 

Upon his grave there is supposed to have been 
no memoriul ; but in our time a monument has 
been erected in Westminster Abbey To the 
Author of J\aradise Lost," by Mr. Benson, 
who has in tlie inscription bestowed more words 
upon himself than upon Milton. 

When the iiiscriptiih for the monuraent of 
Philips, in which he was said to be soli Miltono 
seamdus, was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean 
of Westminster, he refused to admit it ; the 
name of Milton was, in his opinion, too detest- 
able to be read on the W'allof a building dedicat- 
ed to devotion. Atterbury, who succeeded him, 
being* author of the inscription, permitted its re- 
ception. “ And such hat been the change of 
publid opinion," said Dr. Gregory, from whom 
I heard this account, ** that 1 have seen erected 
in the church a statue of that man, whoso name 
1 once knew considered as a jQpUution of its 
walls." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in 
his youth eminently beautiful, so as to have 
been called the hidy of his college. Ills hair, 
which was of a light brown, parted at the fore- 
top, and hung down upon his shoulders, accord- 
ing to the picture which l>e has given of Adam. 
He was, however, not of the heroic stature, but 
rather below the middle size, according to Mr. 
llichardsoii, who mentions him as having nar- 
rowly escaped from being short and thick. He 
was vigorous and active, and delighted in the 
exercise of the sword, in which he is related to 
have lieen eminently skilful. His weapon wos, 

1 believe, not the rapier, but tlie bafk-sw'ord, of 
which he I'ecommciids the use in his book on 
educHt'on. 

His eyes are said never to have been bright ; 
but, if he was a dexterous fencer, they must 
fcave been once quick. 

His domestic habits, so far as they arc known, 
were those of a severe student. lie drank little ^ 


strong drink of any kind, and fed without excess 
in quantity, and in his earlier years without deli- 
cacy of choice. In his youth he studied late at 
night; but afterwards changed^is hours, and 
rested in bed from nine to four in the summer; 
and five in the winter. The course of his day 
was best known after he was blind. When he first 
rose, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, 
and then studied till twelve ; then took some 
exercise for an hour ; then dined, then played 
on the organ, and sang, or heard another sing, 
then studied till six ; then entertained his visit- 
ors till eight ; then supped, and, after a pipe of 
tobacco and a glass of water, went Co bed. 

So is his life described : but this even tenor ap- 
pears attainable only in colleges. He tliat Hvcb 
in the yrorld will sometimes have the succession 
of his practice broken and confused. Visitors, 
of whom Milton is represented to have had great 
numbers, will come and stay unseasonably ; bu- 
siness, of which every man has some, must be 
done when otherj will do it. 

When he did not core to rise early, he had 
something read to him by his bedside ; perhaps 
at this time his daughters were employed. lie 
composed much in the morning, and dictated in 
the day, sitting obliquely in on elbow-chair, with 
his leg thrown over the ann. 

Fortune appears not to have hod much of liis 
care. In the civil wars he lent his personal es- 
tate to the parliament ; but when after the con- 
test was decided, he solicited repayment, he met 
not only with neglect, but slump rebuke ; and, 
having tired both himself and his friends, was 
given up to poverty and hopeless indignation, 
till he showed how able he was to do greater 
service. He was then made Latin secretary, 
with two hundred pounds a year ; and had a 
thousand [wunds for his ** Defence of the Peo- 
ple.** His widow, who, after his death, retir- 
ed to Namptwicb, in Cheshire, and died about 
1729, is said to have repoited that he lost two 
thousand poiiTfds by entrusting it to a scrivener ; 
and that, iu the general depredation upon the 
church, he had grasped an estate of about sixty 
pounds a year belonging to Westminster Abbey, 
wliich, like other sharers of the plunder of rebel- 
lion, he was afterwai'ds obliged to return. Two 
thousand pounds, which he had placed in the 
Excise-ofiice, were also lost. There is yet no 
reason to believe that he was ever reduced to 
indigence. His wants, being few, were com- 
petently supplied. He sold his librai 7 before 
his death, and left his family fifteen hundred 
pounds, on which his widow laid htdd and only 
gave one hundred to each of his daughters. 

His literature was unquestionably great. He 
read all the languages which are considered 
either as learned or polite ; Hebrew with its 
two dialects, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spanish. In Latin bis skill was such os 
tlaces him in the fii*st rank of writers and 
critics ; and he appears to have cultivated Italian 
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with uncommon diligence. The books In which 
his daughter, who used to read to him, ropre- 
sen ted him as most delighting, after Homer, 
which he could almost repeat, were Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoses and Euripides. His Euripides is 
by Mr. Cradock's kindness, now in my hands : 
the margin is sometimes noted; but 1 liavc 
found nothing remarkable. 

Of the English poets he set most value upon 
Spenser, Sliakspcare, and Cowley. Spenser 
was apparently his favourite; Shakspeare he 
may etisily be supposed to like, with every other 
skilful reader ; hut 1 should not have expected 
that Cowley, whose ideas of excellence were so 
different from his own, would have had much 
of his approbation. His character of Drydeu, 
who sometimes visited him, was, tluit he was 
a good rhyiulst, but no poet. * 

His theological opinions are said to have been 
first Colvimstical ; and afterwards, perhaps 
when he began to hate the presbyterians, to 
have tended towards Arminianism. In the 
mixed questions of theology and government 
he never thinks that he can recede far enough 
from popery or prelacy : hut what Baudiiis says 
of Erasmus seems applicable to him, ntagishabtiH 
tjuodfugcrct, qunm quod sequeretur. He had de- 
tormiiied rather what to condemn, than what 
to approve. lie has not associated himself with 
any denomination of protestaiits; we know 
rather what he was not, than what he w'as. 
Me was not of the church of Home ; he was 
not of the church of England. 

To he of no church is dangerous. Religion, 
of which the rewards are distant, andf which is 
animated only by faith and hope, will glide by 
degrees out of the mind, unless it he invigorated 
and reiinpressed by external ordinances, by 
stated calls to woi-ship, and the salutary iniu- 
enee of example. Milton, who appears to hUve 
had full conviction of the truth of Christianity, 
and to have regarded the Holy Scriptures with 
the profoundist veneration, and to have been 
untainted by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, 
and to have livid in a ciHufirraied belief of the 
immediate and occar.ionaJ agency of Providence, 
yet grew old without any visible worship. In 
the distribution of his hours, there was no 
hour of prayer, either solitary, or with his 
household ; omitting public prayers, he omitted 
all. 

Of this omission the reason has been sought 
upon a supposition which ought never to be 
made, that men live with their own approba- 
tion, and justify their conduct to themselves. 
I^'ayer certainly was not thought superfluous 
by him, who represents our first parents as 
praying acceptably in the state of innocence, 
and efficaciously after their fall. That he lived 
without prayer can hardly be affirmed ; hi.s 
studies and meditations were an habitual 
prayer. The neglect of it in his family was 


probably a fault for which he condemned him- 
self, aad which he ii}teridi.d to correct, but that 
death, as too often happens, intercepted his 
reformation. 

His political Jiotions wtTC those of an acri- 
monious and surly republican, for which it is 
not known that he gave any better reason than 
that “ a popular government was the most fru- 
gal ; for the trappings of a monarchy would set 
up an ordinary common wealth.*’ It is surely 
very shallow jiolicy that supposes money to he 
the chief good ; and even this, without consid- 
ering that the support and expense of a court 
is, for the most part, only a i>ai'ticular kind 
of traffic, for which money is circulated with- 
out any national iin]»overishment. 

Milton's republicanism w'as, I am afraid, 
founded in an envious hdtved of greatness, and 
a sullen desire of independence ; in petulance 
impatient of control, and pride* disdainful of su- 
periorit)*. He bated monarchs in the sttatc, 
and prelates in the church ; fo::ik he hated all 
w'hom he was required to obey. It is to be 
suspected, that his predominant ib'sire was to 
destroy rather than establish, and that he felt 
not so much the love of libci ty as repugnance 
to authority. 

It has been observed, that they who most 
loudly clamour for liberty do not most liberally 
grant it. What we know of Milton's character, 
in domestic relations, is, that he was severe and 
arbitrary. His family consisted of women ; 
and there appears in his books something like n 
Turkish contempt of females, as subordinato 
and inferior beings. That his own daughters 
might not break the ranks, he suffered them to 
be depressed by a mean and penurious education. 
! He thought women made only for obedience, 
and man only for rebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected, 
JEIis sister first married to Mr. Philips, after- 
wards married to Mr. Agar, a ftiend of her 
I first husband, who succeeded him in the 
Crown-office. She had, by her first husband, 
Edward and .Tolin, the two nephews whom 
Milton educjited; and, by her second, two 
, daughters. ■ 

I His brother, Sir Christopher, had two daugh- 
ters, Mary, and Catharine;* and a son, 
Thomas, who succeeded Agar in the Crown- 

• Both those persons were living at Ifollou'ay, 
I about the yea^l7.'n, ami at that time possessed such 
a degree of health and strength as enabled them on 
Sundays and pra^cr>days to walk a mile up a steep 
I hiU to Highgate Chapel. One of them was ninety, 
two at the time of her death. Their parentage was 
known to few, and th^’ir names were corrupted into 
Melton. By the Crcwn-ollice, mentioned in the two 
last paragraphs, we arc to understand the Grown, 
office of the Court of Ch.mccry.--II, 
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•fliee, aiid left a daughter liTiug, in 171/9, tn 
OroHvenor-street. 

Milton had children only by his first wife; 
Anne, Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though de- 
formed, married a master-builder, and died 
of her first child. Mary died single. De- 
borah married Abraham Clarh, a weaver in 
SidtalfidQs, and lived seventy-six years, to 
i^iigust 1727. This is the daughter of whom 
jtiiblic mention has been made. She could 
repeat the first lines of Homer, the Metamor- 
phoses, and some of Euripides, by having of- 
ten read them. Yet here incredulity is ready 
to make a stand. Many repetitions are neces- 
sary to fix in the memory lines not understood ; 
and why should Milton wish or want to hear 
them so often ? These lines were at the begin- 
ning of the poems. Of a book written in a 
langutige not understood, the beginning raises 
no more attention than the end ; and as those 
that understand it know commonly the begin- 
ning best, its rehearsal will siddom be necessary. 
It is not likely that Milton required any passage 
to be 80 much repeated as that his daughter 
could leiu'ti it ; nor likely that he desired the 
initial lines to be read at all; nor that the 
daughter, weary of the drudgery of pronouncing 
unidoal sounds, would voluntarily commit them 
to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, 
and promised some establishment, but died soon 
after. Queen Caroliiic sent her fifty guineas. 
She had seven sons and three daughters; but 
none of them had any children, except her son 
C^deb and her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went 
to Fort St. George, in the East Indies, and bad 
t wo sons, of whom nothing is now known. Eli- 
zabeth maiTied Thomas Foster, a weaver in Spit- 
,'ilfields; and had seven children, who all died. 
SIh* kept a petty gjrocer’s or chandler's shop, first 
at Holloway, and afterwards in Cock-lane near 
Shoreditch Church. She knew little of he)(; 
graiidifiither, and that little was not good. She 
told i>f his harshness to bis daughters, and his re- 
fuNLil to have tliem taught to write; and, in 
ofqxisltion to other accounts, represented him as 
delicate, though temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 4, “ Comus** was played for 
her htiiiefit. She hud so little acquaintance with 
divei'siou or gayety, that she did not know wliat 
was intended when a benefit was offered her. 
The profits of the night were only one hundred 
and thirty pounds, though Dr. Newton brought 
a large contribution ; and twenty pounds were 
given by Tonson, a man who is to^ praised as 
often as he is named. Of this sum, one hundred | 
pounds were placed in the stocks, after some de- 
haie between her and her husband in whose 
name it should be entered ; and the rest aug- 
mented their little stoi^k, with which they re- 
ttkoved to Islington. This was the greatest he- 
hefootion that ** Faradise Low** ever procured 


f the author's descendants ; and to this he who 
has now attempted to relate his life had the hon- 
our of contributing a prologue. 

Ik the examination of Milton’s poetical works, 
I shall pay so much regard to time as to begin 
with his juvenile productions. For his early 
pieces he seeins^ have had a degree of f*>ndness 
not very laudable ; what he has once written he 
resolves to preserve, and gives to the public an 
unfinished poem, which he hi*oke off hecausse he 
was nothing satisfied with what he had done,” 
supposing his readers less nice tlian himself. 
These preludes to his future labours are in Ita- 
lian, Latin, and English. Of the Italian 1 can- 
not pretend to speak as a critic ; but 1 have heard 
them commended by a man well qualified to de- 
cide their merit. The Lafin pieces are lusciously 
elegant; but the delight wliich they afford it 
rather by the exquisite imitation of the ancient 
writeit, by the purity of the diction, and the 
harmony of the numbers, than by any jiower of 
invention, or vigour of sentiment, 'i'liey are 
not all of equal value ; the elegies excel the odes ; 
and some of the exercises on GunpoAvder Trea- 
son might have been spared. 

The English jioems, though they make no 
piHimises of ** Paradise have this evi- 

deuce of genius, that they have a cast original 
and unborrowed. But their peculiarity is not 
excellence; if they differ from tlic vei’ses of 
others, they differ for the worse ; for they are 
too often distinguished by repulsive harshness ; 
the combinations of words are new, but they are 
not pleasing ; the rhymes and epithets seem to 
he laboriously sought, and violently applied. 

That ill the early parts of his life he wrote 
with much care appears from his manuscripts, 
hi^pily preserved at Cambridge, in whirli many 
of his smaller works are found as they were first 
written, with the subsequent corrections. Such 
relics show how excellence is acquired ; w'hat we 
hope ever to Qo with ease, we must learn first 
to do with diligence. 

Those who acknire <thc beauties of this great 
poet sometimes force their own judgment into 
false approbation of his little pieces, and prevail 
upon themselves to think that admirable which 
is only singular. All that short compositions 
can commonly attain is neatness and elegance. 
Milton never learned the oi't of doing little 
tilings with grace ; he overlooked the milder ex- 
cellence of suavity and softness ; he was a lion 
that had no skill in dangling the kid. 

One of the poems on which much praise has 
been bestowed, is “ Lycidas;” of which the 
diction is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and thu 
numbers unpleasing. What beauty there is we 

• Witli the exception of *• Comus/* in which, Dr. 

Johnson afterwards says, nay very plainly be dis- 
covered tho dawn of twilight of “ Paradise Lust.**-“C« 
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must therefore seek in the sentiments nnd Im- 
^es. It is not to be considered as the effusion 
of real passion ; for passion runs not after re- 
mote allusions and obscure opinibns. Passion 
plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor 
calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of 
rough satyrs and fauns with cloven heel.*’ 
Where there is leisure for fiction there is little 
grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is 
no truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing 
new. Its form is that of a pastoral ; easy, vul- 
gar, and therefore disgusting ; whatever imag<» 
it can supply are long ago exhausted ; and its in- 
lierent improbability always forces dissatisfac- 
tion on the mind. When Cowley tells of Her- 
vey, that they studied together, it is easy to 
suppose how much he must miss the companion 
of his labours, and the partner of his discoTeries; 
hut what image of tenderness can be excited by 
these lines ? 

Wc drove a field, aud Loth together heard 

Whnt time the grey fly ^iuds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks v^lth the fresh dews at night.*' 

We know that they never drove a field, and 
tliat they had no docks to batten ; and though it 
be allowed that the representation may be silJe- 
gorical, the frtic meaning is so uncertain and 
remote, that it is never sought, because it cannot 
be known when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, 
appear the heathen deities ; Jove and Phoebus, 
Neptune and A<)oliis, with along train of myth- 
ological imagery, such as a college easily sup- 
plies. Nothing can less display knowledge, or 
less exercise invention, than to tell how a shep- 
herd has lost his companion, and must now feed 
his flocks alone, without any judge of his skill 
In piping ; and how one god asks another god 
what has become of Lycides, and how neither 
god can tell. He who thus grieves* will ^excite 
no sjTiipathy ; he who thus praises will confer 
no honour. • • 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. With 
these ti*ifling fictions ai'e mingled the most awful 
and saen'd truths, such as ought never to b^ol- 
luted with such irreverent combinations, ^he 
shepherd likewise is now a feeder of sheep, and 
afterwards an ecclesiastical i>astor, a superin- 
tendent of a Christian flock. Such equivocations 
arc always unskilful ; but here they are indecent, 
and at least approach to impiety, of wliich, how- 
ever, 1 believe the writer not to have been con- 
scious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly ac- 
quired, that its blaze drives awdy the eye from 
nice examination. Surely no man could have 
fancied thftt he read “ Lycidas” with pleasure, 
had he not known the Author. 

OF the two pieces, “ L* Allegro” and ** 11 Pen- 
ticroso,” I believe opinion is uniform ; everymau 


that reads them, reads tSiem with pleasure. The 
Author's design is not, what Theobald has re- 
marked, merely to show how objects derive their 
colours from the mind, by representing the oper- 
ation of the same things upon the gay and the 
melancholy temper, or upon the same man as ho 
is differently disposed : but rather }iow||innoiig 
the successive variety of appearances, l^y dis- 
position of mind takes hold on those by wliich it 
may he gratified. 

The clieerful man heaia the lark in the morn- 
ing ; the pensive man hears the nightingale in 
the evening. The cheerful man set*s the eo< k 
strut, and heaift the horn and IkuiihIs echo in tl.e 
wood ; then walks, not unseen, to observe the 
glory of the rising sun, or listen to the singing 
milk-maid, and view the labours of the plough- 
man and the mower; then casts his eyes about 
him over scenes of smiling plenty, and looks up 
to the distant tower, the residence of some fair 
inhabitant ; thus he pursues real gayety through 
a day of luhoiu* or of play, and deltglits himself 
at night vfith the fanciful narratives of super- 
stitious ignorance. 

The pensive man, at onetime, W'alks unseen 
to muse at midnight ; and at another he.irs the 
sullen curfew. If the weather drives him home, 
he sits in a room lighted only hy gh»wing em- 
bers ; or by a lonely lamp outwatehes the north 
star, to dis(‘^ver the habilalion of separate souls, 
and v:irles the shades of meditation, by coiilem- 
plating the magnificent or pathetic scenes of tra- 
gic and epic poetry. When the morning comes, 
a morning gloomy wdth rain aud wind, he walks 
into the dark trackless w'oods,* falls ash>e)> by 
some munnuring -water, and with melancholy 
enthusiasm expects some dream of )trognosth‘a- 
tion, or some music played hy aerial performi’i s. 

Both Mirth and iMclanchol)' arc solitary, .silent 
inhabitants of the breast, that neither receive nor 
transmit communication : no mention is there- 
fore mailo of a philosophical friend, ora pleasant 
companion. 'I’he seriousness docs not arise from 
any participation of calamity, nor the gayety 
from the pleasures of the bottle. 

The man of cheerfulness, having exliaiisted the 
country, tries what towered citie.s will aflord, 
and mingles with scenes of splendour, gay as- 
semblies, and msptial fe.stivities ; but he mingles 
a mere spectator, ns, when the learned comedies 
of Jonson, or the wild dramas of Shakspeare, 
are exhibited, he attends the theatre. 

The pensive man never loses himself in 
crowds, hut walks the cloister, or frequents Iho 
cathedral. Milton probably had not yet for- 
saken the church. 

• Here, as Warton justly observes, Johnson has 
confounded his descrip uon.** Tho melancholy man 
does not go out -while ft rains, but waits till 
the sun begins to fling 
His flaming beams.- 

S, B« 
G 
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Both his characters delight in music ,* but he 
seems to think that cheerful notes would have 
obtained from Pluto a complete dismission of 
Eurydlce, of whom solemn sounds only procured 
a conditional release. 

For the old age of ChecrfulnesB he makes no 
proviskUm but Melancholy he conducts with 
great d^JSty to the close of life. His cheerful- 
ness is without levity, aiid his pensivenees with- 
out asperity. 

Through these two poems the images are pro- 
perly selected and nicely distinguished ; but the 
colours of the diction seem not suliiciently dis- 
criminated. I know not whether chai’actors are 
kept sufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed, be 
found in his melaiicholy ; but 1 am afraid that 
I always meet some melancholy in his mirth. 
They arc two noble efforts of imagination.* 

The greatest of his juvenile performances is 
the mask of “ Coinus,’* in which may very 
plainly be dgirovered the dawn or twilight of 
“Paradise Lost.” Milton apjH'ar^ to have 
formed very early that system of diction, and 
mode of verse, which his maturer judgment ap- 
proved, and from which he never endeavoured 
nor desired to deviate. 

Nor does “ Coinus” afford only a specimen 
of his language ; It exhibits likewise his power 
of description and his vigour of sentiment, em- 
ployed ill the praise and defence of virtue. A 
work more truly poetical is rarely foimd ; allu- 
sions, images, and descriptive epithets, embellish 
almost every period with lavish decoration. As 
a series of lines, therefore, it may be considered 
as worthy of all the admiration with which the 
votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not 
probable. A ma.sk, in r,ho.se parts where super- 
natural intervention is admitted, must indeed 
he given up to all the freaks of imagination ; 
but, so far as the action is merely human, it 
ought to be reasonable, which can hardly te 
said of the condm-t of the two brothers ; who, 
when their sister sinks with fatigue in a path- 
less wilderness, wander both away together in 
search of berries too far to find their way back, 
and leave a helpless lady to all the sadness and 
danger of solitude. This, however, is a defect 
overbalanced by its convenience. 


* Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be Httlo 
doubt of the truth of his conjecture) that Milton 
borrowed many of the images in thrso two fine 
poems fn»m “ Burton’s Anatomy of Mebmcholy,” a 
book published in 1(121, and at sundry times since, 
abuuntlmg in le'irning, carious infonnation, and 
'pbai aiitry, Mr, Warton says, that Milton appears 
’to have been an attentive reader thereof; aud to 
this assertion 1 odd, of my own knowl(*dge, that 
it « ak a book that l)r. Johnson frequently resorted 
to, as many others have done, for 'imusement after 
the fatigue of study.— H. 


What deserves more reprehension is, that th« 
prologue spoken in the wild wood by the atten- 
dant Spirit is addressed to the audience; a 
mode of communication so contrary to the na- 
ture of dramatic representation, that no prece- 
dents can support it. 

The discourse of the Spirit is too long; an ob- 
jection that may be made to almost all the fol- 
lowing speeches; they have not the sprightliness 
of a dialogue animated by reciprocal contention, 
but seem rather dedarnations deliberately com- 
posed, and fonnally repeated on a moral ques- 
tion. The auditor therefore listens as to a 
lecture, without passion, without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has airiness and jollity; 
but what may recommend Milton’s murals as 
well us his poetry, the invitations to pleasure 
are so general, that they excite no distinct 
images of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dan- 
gerous hold on the fancy. 

The following soliloquies of Comus and the 
Lady are elegant, but tedious. The song must 
owe much to the voice if it ever can delight. 
At last the brothers enter w'^ith too much tran- 
quillity ; ami, when they have feared lest their 
sister should be in danger, and hoped that she is 
not in danger, the elder makes a speech in 
praise of cliastity, and the younger finds liow 
fine it is to be a philosopher. 

Then descends the Spirit in form of a shop, 
herd; and the brother, instead of being in haste 
to ask his help, praises his singing, and inquires 
his business in that place. It is remarkable, 
that at this interview the brother is taken with 
a short fit of rhyming. The Spirit relates that 
the Lady is in the power of Coinus ; the brother 
moralizes again ; and the Spirit makes a lung 
naiTutiun, of no use because it is false, and 
therefore unsuitable to a good being. 

In all these parts the language is poetical, and 
the sentiments are generous; but there is some- 
thing wantingto allure attention. 

The disputes between the Lady and Comus is 
the most aniipated^and affecting scene of the 
drama, aud wants nothing but a brisker recipro- 
cation of objections and replies to invite atten- 
tion and detain it. 

The songs are vigorous and full of imagery ; 
but they are harsh in their diction, and not very 
musical in their numbers. 

Throughout the whole the figures are too 
hold, and the language too luxuriant for dia- 
logue. It is a drama in the epic style, inelegant- 
ly splendid, and tediously instructive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts 
of Milton’s life, upon different occasions. They 
deserve not any particular criticism; for of the 
best it can only be said, that they arc not bad ; 
and perhaps only the eighth and the twenty- 
first are truly entitled to this slender commen- 
dation. I’he fabric of a sonnet, however adapted 
1o the Italian language, has never succeeded in 
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onn, wlilch, haying greater variety of termina- 
tion, requires the rhymes to be often changed. 

lliose little piei'/Cs may be despatched ndthout 
much anxiety; a greater woik calls for greater 
care. I am now to examine “ Paradise Lost;” 
it poem, whicli, considered with respect to de- 
eign, may claim the first pla(;e, and with re- 
spect to performance, the second, among the pro- 
ductions of the human mind. 

liy the general consent of critics, the first 
praise of genius is due to the writer of an epic 
poem, as it requires an assemblage of all the 
powers which are singly sufficient ibr other com- 
positioiis. Poetry is the ai't of uniting pleasure 
witliL truth, by calling imagination to the help of 
reason. Epic poetry undertakes to teach the 
most itoportunt truths by the most pleasing pre- 
cejits, and therefore relates some great event in 
the most affecting manner. History must sup- 
ply the writer with the rudiments of narration, 
wiiich he must improve and exalt by a nobler 
art, must animate by dramatic energy, and di- 
versify by retrospection and anticipation; mo- 
rality must teach him the exact hounds, and dif- 
ferent shades of vice and virtue ; from policy, 
and the practice of life, he has to Icaru the dis- 
criminations of character, and the tendency of 
the passions, either single or combined; and 
physiology must supply him with illustrations 
and images. To put these materials to poetical 
use, is required an imagination cajiahlcof paint- 
ing nature, and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet 
a poet till he has attained the whole extension yf 
hi'} language, distinguished all the delicacies of 
phrase, and all the colours of words, and learned 
to adjust their different sounds to all the varie- 
ties of metrical modulation. 

Possu is of opinion, that the poet’s first work 
is to find a moral, whieh his fable is afterwa’ ds 
to illustrate and establish. This seems to liavc 
been the process <mly of Milton; the moral <#f 
other poems is incidental and consequent ; in 
Milton’s only it is essential and intrinsic. His 
purpose was the most useful and the most ardu- 
ous ; “ to vindicate the of G<»d to man ;” 
to sh(»w the reasonableness of religion, and the 
necessity of obedience to the Divine law. 

To convey this moi'al there must be a fable, a 
narrutinii artfully constructed, so as to excite 
curiosity, and surprise expectation. In this part 
of his work, Milton must he confessed to have 
e<j nailed every other poet. He has involved in 
his account of the fall of man the events which 
pretM'ded, and those that were to follow it : he 
has interwoven the ^vhole system of theology 
with such propriety, that every ]»art appears to 
be iicce>ssary ; and scarcely any recital is wished 
sliorter for the sake of quickening the progress 
of the main action. 

The subject of an epic poem is naturally an 
event of great importance. That of Milton is 
not the destruction of a city, the conduct of a 


colony, or the foundation of an empire. Hie 
subject is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of 
heaven and of earth ; rebellion against the su- 
preme King, raised by the highest order of cre- 
ated beings ; the overthrow of their host, and 
the punishmeiit of their crime ; the creation of 
a new race of reasonable creatures, theiyiriginal 
happiness and innocence, their forfeiture of im- 
mortality, and their restoration to hope and 
peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only 
by persons of elevated dignity. Before the 
greatness displayed in Milton’s poem, all other 
greatness shrinks away. The weakest of his 
agents are the highest and noblest of human be- 
ings, the original parents of mankind ; with 
whose actions the elements consented ; on whoso 
rectitude, or deviation of will, depended the 
state of terrestrial nature, and the condition 4^ 
all the future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are 
such as it is Irreverence to name oil slight occa- 
sions. I’fte rest were lower powers ; 

—of which the least could wield 
Those cIunioutH, aud arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ; 

powers, which only the control of Omnipotence 
restrains from laying creation Avnste, and filling 
the va.st expanse of space with ruin aud confu- 
sion. To display the motives and actions of bc- 
ii^gs thus superior, so far as human reiisou can 
examine them, or human imagination represent 
them, is the task which this mighty Poet has 
undert.akcn and performed. 

In the exam illation of epic poems, much spe- 
culation is commonly employed upon the cha- 
racters. The characters in the ** Piu*adise I.ost” 
which admit of examination are those of angels 
and of man; of angels good luid evil; of man 
in his innocent and sinful state. 

Among the angell, the virtue of Ilaphael is 
mild and placid, of easy condescension and fi-ee 
communication; tliat uf, Michael is regal and 
lofty, and, as may seem, attentive to the dignity 
of liis own nature. Abdiel and Gabriel appear 
occ4isionn11y, and act aij every incident requires ; 
the solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very amiably 
painted. 

Of the evil angels the characters are more di- 
vemfied. To Satan, as Addison observTs, sneh 
sentiments are given as suit “ the most exalted 
and most depraved being.” Milton has been 
censured by Plarke^ for the impiety which 
sometimes breaks from Satan’s mouth ; for there 
are thoughts, as he justly remarks^ which no ob- 
servation of character can justify, because no 
good man would willingly permit them to pass, 
however transiently, through his own mind, 

• Author of the “ Essay on Study."— Dr. J. 
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To make Siitan speak as a rebel, without any 
Btiiib expressions as might taint the reader*a im- 
agination, was indeed one of the great diffi- 
culties in Milton’s undertaking ; and 1 cannot 
but think tliat he has extricated himself with 
great happiness. There is in Satan’s speeches 
iit.llc that, can give pain to a pious ear. 'She lan- 
guage of rebellion cannot be the same with that 
i»f (diedience. The malignity of Satan foams in 
haughtiness and obstinacy ; but his expressions 
ai'e commonly general, and no otherwise offen- 
sive than as they are wicked. 

The oilier chiefs of the celestial rebellion are 
very judiciously discriminated in the first and 
second books; and the ferocious character of 
Moloc.h ajipears, both in the battle and the coun- 
cil, with exact consistency. 

'I’o Adam and to Kve arc given, during their 
iillloceiice, such sentiments as innocence can gene- 
rate and utter. 1 heir love is pure benevolence 
and mutual veneration ; their repasts are with- 
out luxury, and their diligence without toil. 
I'heir adilrcsses to their Maker have little more 
than the voice of admiration and gratitude. 
Fruition left them nothing to ask; and inno- 
cence left them nothing to fear. 

But with guilt enter distrust and discord, 
mutual accusation, aud stubborn self-defence ; 
they regatd each other with alienated iniuds, 
and dread their Creator as the avenger of their 
transgression. At last they seek shelter in his 
mercy, soften to repentance, and melt in siix»pU- 
catiou. Both before and after the fall, the su- 
periority of Adam is diligently sustained. 

Of tile jyrobable and the marvellous, two parts 
of a vulgar epic poem, which immerge the critic 
ill deep consideration, ihe “ Paradise Liist” re- 
quires little to be said. It contains the histoiT- 
of a miracle, of creation and redemption ; it dis- 
}>]ays the jiovver ami the mercy of the Supreme 
Being: the probable therefore is mai'vellous, 
and the marvellous is probable, "i'hc substaude 
of the narrative is truth ; and, as truth allows 
no choice, it is like necessity, superior to rule. 
To the occidental or adventitious parts, aa to 
every thing hiunan, some slight exceptions may 
be made; but the main fabric is immoveably 
supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that this 
poem has, by the nature of its subject, the ad- 
vantage above all others, that it is uiiivefsally 
and perpetually interesting. .-Ml mankind will, 
through all ages, bear the same relation to Adam 
and Eve, and must partake of that good and evil 
which extend to themselves. * 

Of the vmchinert/y so called from ©i« uvixatnii, 
by which is meant Ihe occusiotia] iiitci'iiosition 
of supernatural power, another fertile tox#ic of 
critU'al remarks, hei*e is no room to speak, be- 
cause every thing is done uud^.!* the immediate 
aud visible direction of Heaven ; but tiie rule is 
» fax- eiismed, that no part of the aetlou 


could haire been accomplished by any other 
means. 

Of episodes, I think there are only two con- 
tained in llaphaers relation of the war in 
heaven, and Michael’s prophetic account of the 
changes to happen in this world. Both are 
closely connected with the great action ; one was 
necessary to Adam as a warning, the other as a 
consolation. 

To the completeness or integrity of the design, 
nothing can be objected; it has distinctly and 
cleaidy what Aristotle requires — a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. There is perhaps no poem, 
of the same length, from wliieli so little can he 
taken without apparent mutilation. Here are 
no funeral games, nor is there any long descrip- 
tion of a shield. The short digressions at the 
beginning of the third, seventh, and ninth books, 
might doubtless be spared ; but superfiuities so 
beautiful who would take away? or who does 
not wish that the author of the Iliad” had 
giatified succeeding ages with a little knowledge 
of himself? Perhaps no passages are more fi*e- 
quciitly or more attentively read than those ex- 
trinsic paragraphs ; and, since the end of jioetry 
is pleasure, thiit cannot be unpoeiical with which 
all arc pleased. 

The questions, whether the action of the poem 
be strictly one, whether the poem can be pro- 
perly termed heroic, and who is the hero, are 
raised by such readers as draw their xirinciples 
of judgment rather from books than from rea- 
son. Milton, though he entitled Poi'adise 
Lost” only a poem, yet calls it himself heroic 
song. Drydeii petulantly and indecently denies 
the heroism of Adam, because he was overcome : 
but there is no reason why the hero should not 
be unfortunate, except established practice, since 
sqcQess and virtue do not go necessarily together. 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Ijiican’s autho- 
rity will not be suffered by Quintilian to dcM'ide. 
However, if success be necessary, Adam’s de- 
ceiver was at last crushed ; Adam was restored 
to his Maker’s favour, and therefore may se- 
curely resume Ills human rank. 

Aft(T the scheme and fabric of the poem, 
must be considered its component parts, the sen- 
timents and the diction. 

The sentiments, as expressive of manners, or 
appropriated to characters, are, for the gi'eater 
part, unexceptionably just. 

Splendid passages, containing lessons of mo- 
rality, or precepts of pi*udence, occur seldom. 
Such is the original formation of this poem, that, 
as it admits no human manners till the fall, it can 
give little assistance to human conduct. Its end 
is to raise the thoughts above sublunary cares or 
pleasures. Yet the praise of that fortitude, with 
which Abdicl maintained his singularity of vir- 
tue against the scorn of multitudes, may be ao 
comiuodatcd to all times ; and Raphael’s rc- 
jirouf <»f Adam’s curiosity after the pkiiietary 
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uialioiis, with the answer returned by Adam, 
may be conddeatly opiuised to any rule of life 
which any poet has delivered. 

The thoughts which are occasionally calleif 
forth in the progress, are such as could only be 
pi’oduced by an imagination in the highest de- 
gree fervid and active, to which materials were 
supjdied by incessant study and unlimited curi- 
osity. The heat of Milton's mind may be said 
to sublimate his learning, to throw oif into his 
work the spirit of science, unmiugled with its 
grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole ex- 
tent, and his descriptions arc therefore learned. 
He had accustomed his imagination to unre- 
strained indulgence, and his conceptions there- 
fore were extensive. The characteristic quality 
of his poem is sublimity, lie sometimes des- 
cends to the elegant, hut his element is the great. 
He can occasiimally invest himself with grace; 
hut his natural port is gigantic loftiness.'* He 
can please when jdeusure is required ; hut it is 
his peculiar power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with 
his own genius, and to know what it was that 
Nature had bestowed upon him more bounti- 
fully than upon others ; the power of displaying 
the vast, illuminating the splendid, enforcing the 
awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating 
the dreadful; he therefore cliose a subject on 
which too much could not be said, on wliich he 
might tire his fuu(*y without the censure of ex- 
travagance. 

Tiie a}>pearancc8 of nature, and the occur- 
rences of life, did not satiate his appetite of 
greatness. 1 o paint tilings as they are, reipiires 
a minute attention, and employs tlie memory 
ratlier than the fancy. Milton's delight w\'is to 
sport in the wide regions of possibility ; reality 
was a scene too narrow for his piiiid. He sent his 
faculties out upon discovery, into worlds where 
only imagination can travel, an<\ delighted to 
form new modes of exist ciu;e, and fiiruisli senti- 
ment and action to su]>erior beings, to trace tlie 
counsels of hell, or accompany the choii's of 
heaven. 

I3ut he could not be always in other worlds ; 
he must sometimes revisit earth, and tell of 
thingK visible and known. Wlien he cannot 
raise wonder by the sublimity of his mind, he 
gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his subject, he never fails to fill 
the imagination : but his images and descrip- 
tions of the scenes or operations of Nature do 
not seem to be always copied from original form, 
nor to have the freshness, raciuess, and energy 
®f immediate observation. He saw Nature, as 
Dryden expresses it, “ through the spectacles of 
books and on most occasions calls learning to 

• Algarotti tenas it giganteicu sublimita JJiitoni- 
ana.— Dr. J, 


his assistance. The garden of £dcn brings to 
his mind the vale of Euna, where IVoserpiiie 
was gathering flow'ers. Satan makes his w^ay 
through fighting elements, like Argo hctw-eeii 
the Cyanean roclis; or Ulysses, between the 
two Sicilian whirlpools, when he shunned Ciia- 
rybdis on the larboard. The mythological allu- 
sions have been justly censured, as not being al- 
ways used with notice of their vanity ; hut they 
contribute, variety to the narration, and produce 
an alternate exercise of the memory and the 
fancy. 

His similes are less numerous, and more va- 
rious, than th(>se of his predecessors. 15ut he 
docs not confine himself within the limits of ri- 
gorous comparison : his great excellence is am- 
plitude; and he expands the udvetiii lions image 
beyond the dimensions which the occasion re- 
quired. Thus, comparing tlie shield of Satan to 
the orb of the moon, he crowds the imaginatiou 
with the discovery of the telescope, and all the 
wonders which the telescope disccjgrei’s. 

Of hiFf moral sentiments it is hardly ]iraise to 
affirm that they excel those of all other poets; 
for this superiority he was indebted to his ac- 
quaintance wdth the sacred writings. The an- 
cient epic poets, wanting the light of lUwela- 
tioii, were very unskilful teachers of virtue ; 
their principal characters may be great, but they 
are not amiable. The reader may rise from 
their works with a gi’eater degree of active op 
passive fortitude, and sometimes of prudence; 
but he will he able to carry away few jireccpts 
of justice, and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the 
advantages of even Christian knowltMlge may be 
possessed in vain. Ariosto’s pravity is gene- 
rally known ; and, though the Dcliverumc of Jc- 
rusaltmi may be considered us a sa<Ted subject, 
the i>oet has been very sparing of moral instruc- 
tion. 

, In Milton every line breathes sanctity of 
thought and purity of manners, except when the 
train of the narration requires the introduction 
of the relM-llioiis spirits ; and even they are com- 
pelled to acknowledge their subje<‘tioii to God, 
in such a manuer as excites reverence and con- 
firms piety. ' 

Of human beings there are hut two ; hut 
those two are the parents of mankind, venerable 
before their fall for dignity and innocence, and 
amiable after it for repentance and submission. 
In the first state their affection is tender with- 
out w'cakness, and their piety sublime without 
prcsiimptioz;. When they have sinned, they 
show how discord begins in mutual frailty, and 
how it ought U* cease in mutual furhoaraiice ; 
how ctmfideuce of the Divine favour is forefeii- 
ed by sin, and how hope of pardon may he ob- 
tained by penitence and prayer. A state of in- 
nocence w'e can only conceive, if indeed, in our 
present misvry, it be possible to conceive it; but 
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the senlimenls .'ind worship proper to a fallen friends : in the redemption of mankind we hope 
and offending being, we have all to learn, as we j to be included; and in the description of heaven 
have all to practise. and hCl we are surely interested, as we are all 

The PtMit, whatever be done, is always great, to reside hereafter either in the regions of hor- 
Oiu* progenitors, in their first state, conversed ror or of bliss. 

with angels; even when and sin had de-», But these truths are too important to he new; 
graded them, they had notin their humiliation they have been taught to our infancy; they 


the port qf mean suitors; and they rise again to 
'V've.rential regard, when vve find that their 
pr.'iyers were heard. 

As hunwm passions did not enter the world 
before the fall, there is in the “ Paradise Lost” 
little oj»poituiiity for the pathetic; but what 
little there is has not been lost. That passion 
whic'li is peculiar to rational nature, the anguish 
arising from the consciousness of trausgrc.t>sion, 
and the hoiTors attending the sense of the 
Divine displeasure, are very justly described 
and forcibly impressed. But the passions are 
moved only on one occasion ; sublimity is the 
general and prevailing quality of this poem; 
sublimity variously modified, sometimes dc- 
srri]itive, sometimes argumentative. ‘ 

'J’be defects and faults of “ Paradise Lost,’* 
for faults and defects every w'ork of man must 
liave, it is the business of impartial criticism to 
discover. As, in displaying the excellence of 
Milton, I have not made long quotations, be- 
cause of selecting beauties there had been no 
end, J shall in the same general manner men- 
tion that which seems to deserve censure ; for 
what Knglishinan can take delight in transcrib- 
ing passages, which, if they lessen the reputa- 
tion of IVIilton, diminish in some degree the 
honour of our country ? 

I'he generality of my scheme does not admit 
llie frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies: 
which Bentley, perhajis better skilled in gram- 
mar than in p«a;try, has often found, though he 
sometimes made them, and which he imputed 
to the obtrusions of a reviser, whom the 
Author's blindiiCNS obliged him to employ; a 
Huppositioii rash and groundless, if he tliought 
it true ; and vile and pernicious, if, as is said, 
he in private allowed it to be false. 

'J’he plan of “ Paradise Lost” has this incon- 
tenience, that it comprises neither human ac- 
tions nor human inaiiiiers.* I bc man and 
woman who act and suifer are in a stati; which 
no other man or woman can ever know. TJic 
reader finds no transaction in which he can he 
engaged ; beholds no condition in which he can by 
any effort of imagination place himstdf; he has, 
tlu iclbre, little natural curiosity or syiniiathy. 

We all, indeed, fed the effects of .Adam’s dis- 
obedience ; we all sin like Adam, and like him 
must all bewail our offences ; we have restless 
ami uisidiouA enemies in the i'allcn angels; and 
in the blessed spirits we have guardians and 


^ • hut, Ur. Warton, it has tbrougbuut a refer- 

ence lu huiuaa life and actions.— C. 


have mingled with oui* solitary thoughts and 
familiar conversations, and arc habitually inter- 
woven with the whole texture of life. Being 
therefore not new, they raise no unaccustomed 
emotion in the mind ; what we knew before, 
we cannot learn ; what is not unexpected, can- 
not surprise. 

Of the ideas suggested by tliese awful scenes, 
from some we recede with revereiu’e, except 
when stated hours require their association ; 
and from others we shrink with horror, or ad- 
mit them only as salutary inflictions, as coun- 
terpoises to our interests and passions. Such 
images rather obstruct the career of fancy than 
incite it. 

Pleasure and terror are, indeed, the genuine 
sources of poetry ; but poetical jileasure must be 
such as human imagination can at least con- 
ceive; and poetical terror such as hiinmn 
strength and fortitude may combat. 'J'he good 
and evil of eternity are loo pumierous for the 
wings of wit ; the mind sinks under them with 
passive helplessness, content with calm belief 
and humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a different 
appctu’aiice, and be. conveyed to the mind by a 
new train of intermediate images. This Milton 
Ims undertaken, and performed with ]>regnancy 
and vigour of mind peculiar to himself. Who- 
ev’^er considers the few radical positions which 
the Stu’iptures afforded liin, will wonder by 
wh.at energetic operation he expanded them to 
such extent, and I’aiuilicd tliem to so much 
variety, restruineef as he was by religious rever- 
ence from lice^itiousness of fiction. 

Here is a full display of the united force of 
study and genius; of a great accumulation of 
materials, with judgnieiit to digest, and fancy 
to combine them : Milton was able to select 
irom nature, or from story, from ancient fable, 
jr i'rom modem science, whatever could illus- 
trate or adorn liis thoughts. A n accumulation 
»f knowledge impregnated his mind, fermented 
by study, and exalted by imagination. 

It has been therefore said, without an iiide'* 
cent hyperbole, by one of his encomiasts, that in 
reading Paradise Lost,” we read a book 
universal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be supplied. 
The want of human interest is always felt. 

Paradise Lost” is one of the books which the 
reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 
take up again. None ever wished it longer 
than it is. Its perusal is a duty rather than a 
pleasure. We read Milton for instruction, re 
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tire harassed and overburdened, and look else- 
where for recreation; wc desert our master, 
and seek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton’s design is, 
that it requires the description of what cannot 
be described, the agency of spirits. He saw 
that immateriality supplied no images, and that 
he could not show angels acting but by instru- 
nients of action : he therefore invested them 
with form and matter. This, being necessary, 
was therefore defensible ; and he should have sc- 
oured the consistency of his system, by keeping 
immateriality out of sight, and enticing his read- 
er to di’ox> it from his thoughts, lint lie has un- 
hapiMly perjilexed liis poetry with liis philoso- 
phy. His infernal and celestial jiowers are 
sometimes pure spirit, and suinctiines animated 
liorly. When Satan widks with his lance upon 
tlic burning marl, he has a body ; when, in his 
passage between hell and the new world, he is in 
danger of sinking in the vacuity, and is supjiort- 
ed by a gust of rising va]>oui's, he has a body ; 
when he animates the toad, he seems to he mere 
sjurit, that can penetrate matter at pleasure; 
when he starts up in his own shape, he has at least 
a determined form ; and when he is brought be- 
fore Gabriel, he has a spear and a shield, which 
he had the power of hiding in the toad, though 
the arms of the contending angels are evidently 
material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandsemonium, 
being incorjioreal spiiils, are at large, though with- 
out number, hi a limited sjiace ; yet in the battle, 
when they were overwhelmed by mountains, 
their armour hurt them, crushed in upon their 
substance, noto groien gross hi/ sitining. This like- 
wise happened to the uncorru]ited angels, who 
were overthrown the sootier for their anns, for 
unarmed they might easily ns spirits have ei'adei^ by 
contraction or remove. Kven qs spirits they arc 
hardly spiritual ; for contraction and remain are 
images of matter ; hut if they couh] have csc^iped 
without their armour, they might have escaped 
from it, and left only the emxity cover to be bat- 
tered. Uriel, when he riJles on a sunbeam, is 
material ; Satan is material, when he is afraid 
of the prowess of Adam. 

The confusion of spirit and matter which per- 
vades the whole nan’ation of the war of heaven, 
Alls it with incongruity ; and the book in which 
it is related is, 1 believe, the favourite of chil- 
dren, and gradually regleclcd as knowledge is 
increased. 

After the operation of immaterial agents 
which cannot he bo considered 

that of allegorical persons which have no real 
existence. To exalt causes into agents, to invest 
abstract ideas with form, and animate them with 
activity, has always been the right of iioetry. 
Put such airy beings arc, for the most part, suf- 
fered only to do their natural office, and retire, ^ 
Thus Fame tells a talc, and Victory hovers over 


a genera), or perches on a ^itandard ; but Fame 
and Victory can do no more. To give them any 
real einxdoymeiit, or ascribe to them any mate- 
rial agency, is to moke them allegorical no long- 
er, but to shock the mind by ascribing effects to 
nonentity. In the " Prometheus*' of iEseliyhis 
we sec Violence and Strength, and in the “ AJ- 
cestis” of Kuripides, we see Death, brouglit 
upon the stage, all as active iicrsons of the dra- 
ma; but no x>recedents can justify absurdity. 

Milton’s allegory of Sin and Death is un- 
douhle41y faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of 
Death, and may he allowed to be the portress of 
heU ; but when they slop the journey of Satan, 
a journey described as reid, and wlieu Di*aLh of- 
fers him battle, the allegory is broken. That 
Sin and Deatli should have shown the way to 
hell, might have been allowed ; but they cannot 
facilitate the passage by building a bridge, be- 
cause the difficulty of Satan’s x>assuge is de- 
scribed as real and sensible, and the hridre ought 
to be only figurative. I’lic hell asSiigned to the 
rebelliouif spirits is described as not h‘ss local 
than the residence of in:ui. Jt it!> placed in some 
di&tiuit x^art of space, sextarated from the regions 
of haiTnoijy and order, by a chaotic waste and 
an unoccupied vacuity ; but Sin and Death 
worked ux> a mole of aggravated soil, cemented 
with asphaltus i a work too bulky fur ideal ar- 
chitects. 

This unskilful allegory appears to me one of 
the greatest faults of the x>uein ; and to this 
there was no tem]itatIon but the Author’s opin- 
ion of its beauty. 

To the conduct of tho narrative some objec- 
tions may be made. Satan is with great exx>ec- 
tatlon brought before Gabriel in jairadi.sc, and is 
suffered to go away unmolested. The creation 
of man is represente^d as the consequence of the 
vacuity left in heaven by the expulsion of the 
rebels ; yet Satan mention.^ it as a refiort rife in 
heaven before his depaitiire. 

'I'o find sentinients for the state of innocence 
was very difficult; and something of anticipa- 
tion, pcrhax»s, is now and then discovered, 
Adam's discourse of dreams seems not to be the 
speculation of it new-created being. 1 know not 
whether his answer to the angel’s reproof for 
curiosity does not want something of propriety ; 
it is the sxicech of a man acquainted with many 
other men. Some philosophical notions, espe- 
cially when the x>hilosophy is false, might hare 
been better omitted, I’he angel, in a compari- 
son, 8|>eak8 of timorous d'cr, before deer were yet 
timorous, and before Adam could midcrstaiid the 
comx>arison. 

Dryderi remarks, *that Milton has some flats 
among his elevations. This is only to say that 
all the pai'ts are nut e>jual. In every work one 
part must be for the sake of otkers ; a palaoe 
must liave passages ; a poem must have transi- 
tions. It is no more to be retxiured that wit 
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should always bo blazing, than that tho sun 
should always stand at noon. In a groat work 
there is a vicissitude of luminous and opaque 
parts, as there is in the world a successitm of day 
and night. Milton, when he has expatiated in 
the sky, may ho allowed sometimes to revisit 
earth ; for what other author ever soared so 
high) or sast'uned his flight so long? 

Milton, being well versed in the Italian poets, 
appears to have borrowed often fnim them ; aiid, 
os every man catches something from his corn- 
panions, his desire of imitating Ariosto’s levity 
has disgraced his work with the “ Paradise of 
Fools a fictioii not in itself ill-imagined, hut 
too ludicrous for its piace. 

Ilia play on words, in which he delights too 
often ; liis equivocations, wliich Bentley endea- 
vours to defend by tlie example of the ancienta ; 
his unnecessary and ungraceful use of terms of 
art, it is not necessary to mention, because they 
are easily remarked, and generally censiirtid ; and 
at last liear eo little proportion to fhe whole, 
that they scarcely deserve the attereblon of a 
critic. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful per- 
formance, “ Paradise Lost;” which he who can 
put in balance with its beauties must he con- 
sidered not as nice hut as dull, as less to be cen- 
sured fur want of candour, than pitied fur want 
of sensibility. 

Of Paradise Regained,” the general judg- 
ment seems now to he right, that it is in many 
parts elegant, and cveiy where instructive. It 
was not to he supposed that the writer of Pa- 
radise I^ost” could ever wi’ite without great ef- 
fusions of fancy ; and exalted ]»recept8 of wis- 
dom. The basis of Paradise Regained” is 
narrow; a dialogue without action can never 
please like a union of the narrative and dra- 
matic powers. Had this poem been written not 
by Milton, but by some iiuitalor, it would have 
claimed and received universal praise. 

If “ PiU’adise Regained” has been too much 
depreciated, ** Sampson Agoiiistes” iias in re- 
quital been too much admired. It could only 
be by long prejudice, and the bigotry of learning, 
that Milton could prefer the ancient tragedies, 
with their incumbrance of a chorus, to the ex- 
hihitinns of the French and English stages; and 
it is only by a blind confidence in the reputation 
of Milton, that a drama can be praised in which 
the intermediate parts have neither cause nor 
conseipicncG, neither hasten nor retard the ca- 
tastrophe. 

In this tragedy are, however, iqany particu- 
lar beauties, many just sentiments, and strik- 
ing lines ; hut it wants thabtpower of attracting 
the attention which a well-connected plan pro- 
duces. 

IViiltoii wfniUi not have excelled in dramatic 
writi'jj ; h(. hin w human nature only in the 
grO'S, ajid never studied the shades of cha- 


racter, nor the combinations of concurring, ot 
the perplexity of contending, passions. He had 
read much, and knew what hooks could teach ; 
but had mingled little in the world, and was de- 
ficient in the knowledge which experience must 
confer. 

Through till his greater works there prevails 
a uniform peculiarity of diction, a mode and 
cast of expression which hears little resemblance 
to that of any former writer ; and which is so 
far removed from common use, that an un- 
learned reader, when he first opens his book, 
finds himself surprised by a new language. 

This novelty has been, by those who can find 
notliing wrong in Milton, imputed to his labo- 
rious endeavours after words suitable to the 
grandeur of his ideas. “ Our language,” says 
Addison, “sunk under him.” But the trutli 
is, that, both in proSe and verse, he had fi>rined 
his style by a perverse and pedantic principle. 
He was desirous fo use English words with a 
foreign idiom. This in all his prose is disco- 
vered and condemned ; for there judgment ope- 
rates freely, neither softened by the beauty, nor 
awed by the dignity, of his thoughts ; but such 
is the power of his poetry, that his call is obeyed 
without resistance, the reader feels himself in 
captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, and cri- 
ticism sinks in admiration. 

Milton’s stylo was not modified by his sub- 
ject; what is shown with greater extent in 
“ Paradise Lost,” may he found in “ Coniiis.” 
One source of bis peculiarity was his familiarity 
with the Tuscan poets; the disposition of his 
words, is, 1 think, frequently Italian; perhaps 
sometimes combined with other tongues. 

Of him, at lust, may be s;iid what Jonson says 
of Spenser, that “ he wrote no language,” but 
has formeil what Butler calls a “ Babylonish 
dialect,” in itself harsh and barbarous, but made 
hy exalted genids and extensive learning the 
vehicle of so much instruction and so much plea- 
sure, that, liice other lovers, we find grace in its 
deformity. 

Whatever he the faults of his diction, he can- 
not want tlie praise of copiousness and variety : 
he was master of his language in its full extent ; 
and has selected the melodious words with such 
diligence, that from his book alone tho art of 
English poetry might be learned. 

After Ills diction, something must be said of 
his versification. “ The measure,” he says, “ is 
the English herpic verse without rhyme.” Of 
this mode he had many examples among the 
Italiiuis, and some in his own country. The 
Earl of Surrey is said to have translated one of 
Virgil’s books without rhyme ;* and, beside our 
tragedies, a few short poems had appeai'ed in 


♦ Tlic E.’jrl of Surrey translated two books of Vir 
gil without rli^me, tbo second and the fourth — J. Jk 
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blank rnrsp, particularly one icndir.j^ to nM*on- 
rile the nation to llalei^fli’s wild attempt upon 
(Iiiiana, anti probably written by IJaleiijh Iiim- 
iself. 'J’liese petty jterformajiees cannot be sui»- 
ptiM'il to haAC much inniienced Milton, who 
lutu’c probably took hia hint from Trissiuo’s 
Tuilin J.iberata; and, findintr blank verse easier 
than rliyme, was desirous of i»ersuading him- 
self that it is better. 

“ Rhyme,” he says, and says truly, “ is no 
necessary adjunct of true poetry.” 15iit, per- 
haps, of poetry, as a mental opemtion, metre or 
music is iu> nect^ssnry adjunct : it is however hy 
the music of metre that poetry has been discri- 
minated ill all laiifjuafjes; and, in lanjijuages me- 
lodiously construeted with a due jiroportion of 
loii^ and short syllables, metre is sntlicient. Hut 
oiic language e.iijiiot communicate its rules #> 
anollior; where metre is scanty and imjierfecl, 
some help is lU'ce.wary. The imisie, of the Eng- 
lish hei‘oi<“ lines strikes the ear so faintly, that 
it is easily lost, unless all the syllables of every 
line co-operate together ; this co-operation can 
be only obt aim'd by the preservation of every 
\erse uumingled Avith another as a distinct sys- 
tem of sou lids ; and this distinetness is obtained 
ami preserved by this artifice of rhyme. The 
variety of pauses, so much Ixiasled by the loA’ers 
of blank verse, I'hanges the mcasur<'s of an Eiig- 
* lisli XMiet to the periods of adeelaiincr; and there 
ai’c only a few skilful and hajipy readers of Mil- 
ton, Avlio enable their audience to perceive where 
t be lilies end or begin. “ Hlank verse,” said an in- 
genious cril ic, “ seems to be verse only to the eye. ” 

Poetry may subsist without rhyme, but Eng- 
lish jioetry Avill not often please; nor can rhyme 
ever be safely spared but Avhero the siibjeet is 
able to sii(»port itself. jSlank verse makes some 
aiiproach to that Avhich is calk'd the lapidairy 


style ; has neither the easiness of prose, nor the 
melody of numboi's, and therefore tires by' long 
continuaneo. Of th^;.'i'falian writers without 
rhyme, Avhoin iMiltMi alleges as jirecvdenls, not 
one is jiopiiKir ; Avhat reason could urge in its 
defence has been confuted hj' the ear. 

But, Avhale-ver be the advantages of rhyme, I 
cannot pre\ ail on myself to wish that Milton 
had been a rhymer ; for I cannot wish his work 
to be other than it is ; yet, like other heroes, he is 
to he admired rather tliau imitated, lie that 
thinks himself capable of astonishing may write, 
blank verse ; but those that hope only’ to please 
must oniide'scend to rhyune. 

The highest jiraise of genius is*ovigitial inven- 
tion. Milton cannot be said to have contrived 
the structure of an epic jMiem, and therefore 
oAves reverence to that vigour and amjditnde of 
mind to Avhich all generations must be indebted 
for the art of poetical nni'nition, for the texture 
of the fable, the v.n’iation of incidents, the in- 
tciiiositio^ of dialogue, and all the stratagems 
that siir[3rise and enchain attention. But, of all 
the boiTOAvers from Homer, Milton is jierhaps 
the least indebted. was naturally a thinker 
for himself, confident of his own abilities, and 
disdainful of helpin' hinderanee : he did not re- 
fuse admission to the thoughts or images of hU 
predecessors, hut he did not seek them. * From 
his contemiKiraries lie neitlier courted nor re- 
ceived siipiMirt ; there is in Ws Avri tings nothing 
by Avbich the jiride of other authors might be 
gratified, or favour gtdned, no exchange of 
praise, nor solicitation of support. His great 
works we^g performed under discounleiiaiice, 
and in blindness ; but difficulties vanished at his 
touch ; he was born for whatever is ai'duoiis ; 
and his work is not the greatest of heroic poems, 
only because it is not the first. 
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Op the great Author of ** Hiidibras” there is a 
life prefixed io the later editions of bis poem, by 
an unknown writer, and therefore of di.sxuitable 
authority ; and some account is incidentally given 
by Wood, who confesses the uncertainty of his 
own narrative: more however than they knew 
cannot now be learned, and nothing remains but 
to compare and copy them. 

Samukt. Butler was born in tke parish of 


Strensbam, in Worcestershire, according to his 
biograplicr, in 1612. "J’his account Dr. Na.sli 
finds confirint^ by the register. He was chris- 
tened February 14-. 

His father’s condition is variously represented. 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy; 
but Mr. Longueville, the son of Butler’s priri- 
cijial friend, says he was an honest farmer with 
some small estate, who made a shift to educate 
his win the grammar-Kcliool of Worcester, 

H 
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umU'r Mr. ITonry from wlio-sic rare he 

rruiovrd for a short time to Canihridge; hut, 
tor want of mono} , was novor made a momhor 
of a’-y nillofto. Wood loaves us rather doubtful 
wh'thrr ho won! to Cambridge <u' Oxford; but 
at l .»4 iiiaUos him pass six or seven years at i 
( amhridi'o, wiilioiit hnox^ing in what hall or 
rollogo ; yet it ran hardly be imagined that he 
hvod so lorj.-: in either university but as beUmg- 
inti !o <»uo house or anollier ; and it is still less 
I.Jady ihat he ronld hav.i so long inhabited n | 
jdiue of learning wilh so little dislinrtioti as to ' 
1\mm' }ii.^ residenre unr.ertahi. Or. N.ish lias I 
(Mscovered that his father Avas owiier of a house j 
and a liiile laud, worth about eight pounds a j 
year -iitill ralhsl lliith r’s h^nement. 

Wood lins his infonn.itiou from his brother, 
Avitose mirnitive plared him at Caiiihridge, in 
oppo'sition to that of his licighbours, Avhich sent 
him *o Oxford. 'J’he brother seems the best 
jintliority, till, by confessing his inability to tell 
hi all or Tolle h« speet 

that he was resolved to hestoAV' on hJrn an aea- 
damiejd ednration ; but durst not name a college, 
for fear of detection. 

He Aras, for some time, acrording to the 
aujlior of his life, clerk to Blr. .Tert'erj's, of 
lOarl’s Croomb, in Woreesfershire, an eiutneiit 
jns(iee*of the peaee. In his service he had not 
only leisure for study, hut for recreation ; bis 
anuioemoiits wore }nusic and painting: and the 
rewaisl of his pencil was the friendship of the 
eeh'brated Cooper. Some pictures, said to be 


* '11 « si> fue the Avorls of tlie uoth- r of the s.hx»rt 
.'I' CO hitd 'I pr, dried to ** lloddo as/’ which Dr. 

Jolt'isoii, woj ithhi.m lin^j wliat Ire sa^s above, sc-uis 
<0 b<MO fii'pi I'lsed WHS A^^iMell by Mr. hoiiguevillo, 
Iht' f.itbi'r , (In' contrars i.s to be jufrrml from a 
S' wbfn io the uuihor ^llneut^ that 

In* in rlirr such an acqaainraiiee nor intercut 
witii Air. lj'jo;’,uew!le, iis (u procure for lunithc gold- 
en nniMies t»f I’Mitlor there! menlioiied. lie uaa pro- 
hahlv IcfJ info tir- inut ike l»y a note in the Brit. 

t'i77, sri'iiirMiig that the son of this guiitlcman was 
li' Mg' in 17:i0. 

(.'f {l»rs tin Tnl and generous patron of Butler, Air. 
VViiiiaiii Iroogue^ille, I f'utl an aicuuut, wrirtcii by a 
per ion •who was wed ocquaiiited Avith him, to this 
•fleet ; 

a beneher of the Immi r Teniplo, and had r.used him 
self from a low be,.i:ioijiu;| to very groat emimnjce in 
that profesfii.ni ; that he was c;h piijiit and leained, 
of spolU’s.H intetirity ; that he siipriorted an aged la- 
dior who bad rmned his fortunes by eMrav.iganco, | 
ami bv hi-i iaotis’ry and appUeatittu iv oditied a 
T'lined f ttniH ; that he supported Butler, who, but 
for him, nuu.t lifrfdly have starved; mid ri;rejvod 
from hiiii, a . a re; ompenco, (he papeis called his 

Bemaiii''." Liie of tin? liord-lceeper llnilford, p, 
V'Uj, -'\i,ese h.^Fo since been given to the public by 
Mr, 7 oyer, of ManehesUu ; ami tb'* nrigiiinlA are now 
i« tb • mmds of thi Uev. Dr. Farmer, master of l£ma- 
nnel Cnllegej. f^ambridgo.— H. 


hi**, Avere shown W Pr. Nssh, at Farrs 
(h'oomh ; but, Avhen ho inquired for them s( lim 
ycai’S afterwards he found them destn.yed, lo 
stop windoAA^a, and owns that they hardly d"- 
«!U*rved a better fate. 

He was afterAA'urds admitted into the family 
of the Countess of Kent, where lie liad the use of 
a library; and so miieli riii'ornmended himself 
to Seldeii, that he Avas often employed by him 
ill literary business. Selden, as is well knoAvn, 
was steward to the Countess, and is supposeil to 
have gained much of his vi'ealih by iiianaging 
her estate. 

Tn what character lliitler Avas admitted into 
that lady’s service, hoAV long he continued in it, 
and why he left it, i‘«, like the other incidents 
of his life, utterly uriknown. 

0 The vicissitudes of his condition ])laced him 
ufterAvards in the family of Sir Jsamucl Luke, 
one of Cromwell’s officers, IJi'rc he observed 
sujniich of the character of the sectaries, tliat he 
is said to have Avritten or begun his poem at 
thi^ time; and it is likely that such a design 
would be formed iii a place where he saw tlie 
pj'incipies and practices of the reboN, audacious 
and undisguised in the confidence of success. 

At length the King returned, and the time 
came in which loyalty hoped for its rcAvard, 
Butler, hoAvrver, Avas only made secretary to 
thi* Karl of Carbury, president of the prineipal- 
ity of Wales ; who conferred on him the 
htewardsbip of I^udlow Castle, when the Court 
of the Marches Avas revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mi's. Her- 
bert, a geiith’AVOinaii of a gooil family, and 
lived, says Wood, upon her fortune, having 
studied the. common kiAv, hut never practised it. 
A fortune she had, says Ills biographer, but it 
vjas lost by bad socni ities. 

In ir>t>3 was puhlislied the first part, eontaiu- 
ing three cantos, of tlie poem of “ lliidibras,” 
which, as Prior relates, Avas made ktiOAvn at 
•sjoiirt, by the taste and influeiiae of the Earl of 
Dorset. When it Avas knoAvn, it was necessar- 
ily admired : *the King quoted, tlie courtiers 
studiiMl, and the wliole. party of the royalists ap- 
plauded it. Every eye watched for the golden 
shoAver Avhich was lo fall upon the Author, 
who certainly was not without his part in the 
general ex pec t at io n . 

1x1 liifi'i the second part a]>])eiired ; l)ic (‘ari- 
osi ly of tlie nation was rekindled, and the 
writer was again praised and elated. But 
praise Avas liis whole reward, CJarendoii," 
says Wood, “ gave, him reason to hope for 
jdaccs and em]>loymeuts of value and credit 
hut no .such advantages did lie ever obtain. It 
is r<q»orted that the King once gave him three 
hundred guineas ; but of tliis temporary bounty 
J find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was secretary to Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, when ho was chancellof 
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Ilf ('ainb»-idj<e : tliis is iloiihtod by th« otluT 
wrilor, who yi*t alJows the Duke to have been 
Jiis frefiiient benelHCloi*. Tliul both these ae- 
( omits are false lliere is reason to hus]n*et, from 
a story told by Packe, in his aeeount of the Life 
of Wycherley; and from some verses which 
]Mr. Thyer has imblished in the Author’s Re- 
mains. 

“ Mr. Wyeherley,” says rjuke, “had always 
laid hold of an opjiortunity which olVeivd of re- 
presenting to tlie Duke of lluckinghain how 
well JNIr. IJiitler had deserved of the royal 
family, by writing his inimitable * II ml i bras;’ 
and that it was a reproach to the court, that a 
person of his loyalty and wit should sulier in 
obscurity, and under the wants ho did. The 
J)uk*' always seemed to hearken to hiiii with 
attention enough ; and after some time niidcy- 
took to recommend his pretensions to his ^1031*8- 
ty. ]Mr. W'yeherley, in hopes lo» keep liim 
meady to his word, obtained of lii.s Grace^to 
name a day, when he might introduce that 
m<»dcsl and imfovtunate poet to his new patron. 
At last an a]>p(nnlincnt Wiis made, and fheplaee 
oi' meeting was agreed to ho the Roebiuk. Mr. 
lJuller and his friend attended accunlingly ; the 
Duke joined them; hut, as the devil would 
lia\c it, the door of the room where they sat was 
o]>en, and Ids Grace, aaIui ha<l seated himself! 
near it, olisei’vjng a pimp of hi^ aetpiaintanee ! 
(the creature too was a knight) trip by W'itb a 
braee, of ladi(‘s, immediately quitted bis engage- \ 
incnt to lidlow another kind of business, at ! 
whieh he vnus more ready than in doing good, 
otiices to men of desert, though no one was bet- 
ter qiudided than he, both in regard to bis for- 
tune and uiidiu’standing, to protect them ; and 
from that time to the day of his death, ptMir 
Rutler never found the least effect of his piy- 
nii>e!’' 

fcmth is the story. 'J'hc verses arc written J 
with a degree of aerimony, such as, neglect and \ 
ilisM])pointment might naturally exeite; and j 
su< h as it would be bard to j]na|;[ine Butler ca- 
pable of expressing against a man who had any 
claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithslamling this discouragenicnt and j 
neglect, he still prosecuted his design; and in' 
h )78 published a tliird part, wliich still leaves I 
tlu‘ poem imperfect and abrupt. ITow much ' 
more he originally intended, or with what events 
the action was to be coLcluded, it is vain to con- I 
jertnre. Nor can it be thought strange that he . 
should slop here, however unex])ectedJy. To 
write without reward is sullicicntly uiipleasiiig. j 
He had now arrived at an age when he might 
think it proiter to b<' in ji st no longer, and per- j 
haps his health might now begin to fail. j 

He died in IGHO; and Mr. Longueville, hav- 
ing unsuccessfully solieited a subseriplioti for 
bis intermeut in AVestiriinsler Abbey, buried 
btmat his own cost in the churchward of (V 


vent-garden. * Dr. Simon Patrick read tite mty 
vice. 

Granger was informed iiy Dr. Pearce, who 
named for his authority I^Jr. J.owudes td' fite 
j Treasury, that Butler had a yearly peiiHion of 
a hiiiulred pounds. This is eontradicted by all 
tradition, by the complaints of Oldijam, and by 
the reproacbes of Drydcii ; and I am afraid wdll 
never be confirmed. 

About sixty years ufiecwards, IMr. Barber, a 
printer, mayor of London, and a friend to liut- 
ler’a pi iiiciples, bestowed on him u monument, 
in \Ve.>tminster Abbey, thus inscribed ; 

SAAtUKkIS RrThKIlI, 

Qui Streiisli.miiJC in ;i[v,o Viftoin. cat. ICiTJ, 
oI>ii< kniul. 

Vir doetus imprnuirt, an r, iotrpci ; 

Operibus lugeuii, non item rr.i niiis, r. h\ 

Satyiici apud nos (larn^^nl.^ Afhf. x ei;rcf::in 
Quo simidatai Rcliffioia^ kar\.u» tlctia .it, 

Et Porduollium scch ra liljeniiut' 

Scriptoruffn in suo gutiore, Priinns ft I’ostn nms. 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fi'u'- oiiini.i, 

Dees.'Cl et .on niortao Tunuilus 
Hoc faudem posu-i 1 on more, 1 111, u it 

JoiiANXJ s Jl.Mi.' i.it, C’ivM ktnidiiK-rhf,, 

After bis death w^ere pnldislied three small 
volumes of his posthumous works ; 1 knou not 
by whom eollceted, or by liat authority asci'r- 
tained ;f and, latelw^ two volumes more ha\c 
been printed by Mr. Thyer, of iMaie hester, in- 
dubitably genuine. Prom L.Jtie of these pieces 
ran his life he, ti*aced, or liis charai ter discover- 
ed. Some verses, in the last collection, sbo'.v* 
him to have been among lliosc who ruiicuh'd the 
institution of tiie. Ro.\ al So«'ioty, oi‘ which tin.- 
enemies were for some time very numerous and 
very acrimonious, for what reason it is liard to 
conceive, sinee the philosophers juofessed not to 
advance doctrines, but to produce facts; ami tin- 
most /.ealuus enemy of iiiiiovalion must admit 
the gradual progress of experience, however he 
may oppose hyiioihetical temerity. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of 
Butler, a man whose name ran only perish with 
his language. 'J'he mode and ]>]aee of his edu- 
cation are unknown ; the events of Ids life are 
variously related ; and ;dl lliat can be told with 
certainty is, that lie uas’ poor. 

The poem of “ Hudiliras” is one of those 
compositions of whieh a nation may .iustiy 
boast; as the images which it exhibits are do. 

* In a note In the “ Pingrapbi.'i Ihilfinnica,” j). 
1075, be is said, on the aiitlioiiiy of the younger Mr. 
liOngiicville, to have Ihi'dfor soino years in llose- 
htreet, Coven t-garden, and also that bo died there ; 
the latter of thc.se par :ular.s i.-* rendered highly 
probable, by bis being iulerrt-d iu the cemetery of 
that ])ari.d). - li. 

1 1 hey were collected into one, and published iu 
1‘Miio. 173*7.- Jl. 
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the sentiments unboirowed and unex- 
pected, and the struiri of dictiun original and 
{N>cijliar. We must not, however, suiTer the^ 
pride, which we assume as th«k countrymen of | 
Ilutler, to make auy encroiudiment upon justice, 
nor appropriate those honours which others have 
a rigiit to shtwe. The poem of “ Iludihras** is 
not wholly ICuglish ; the original idea is to be 
found in the history of “ Don Quixote ;** a book j 
to which a mind of the greatest powers may bo j 
iiidehted without disgi’acc. 

Ccivuntes shows a man, who having, by the 
incessant ^enisal of incredible talcs, subjected 
his understanding to bis imagination, and fami- j 
liaidsed his mind by pertinacious meditation to | 
trains of incredible events, and scenes of iniiMis- 
sible existence ; goes out in the pride of knight- 
hood to redress wrongs, and defend virgins, to 


I The hero, thus compounded of swaggerer and 
pedant, of knight and justice, is led forth to ac- 
tion, with bis squire Kalpho, an Independunt 
enthusiast. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the 
Author, which is called the action of the poem, 
since it is left im]>erfect, no judgment can he 
made. It is probable that the hero was to he 
led through many luckless adventures, wliiili 
would give occasion, like his attack upon the 
* hear and fiddle,” to expose the ridiculou!* 
gour of the serlaries]| like his encounter with 
Sidrophel and Whachum, to make superstition 
and credulity contemptible; or, like his recourse 
to the low retailer of the law, discover the frati- 
dulent practices of different professions. 

What scries <if events he would have formed, 
or in what manner be would have rewarded or 


rescue captive princesses, and tumble usurpers 
fj-om their thrones ; attended by a squire, whose 
cunning, too low for the suspicion of a generous 
mind, enables him often to cheat bis master. 

'I’hc Iieit» of Jlutler is a preshyterisfin. justice, 
who, in the confidence of legal authority and 
the i‘nge of zealous iguoraiice, ranges the coun- 
try to repress superstition and correct abuses. 


punished his hero, it is now vain to conjecture. 
His work must have had, as it seems, the defect 
which Drydeu imputes to Spenser; the action 
comd not have been one ; there could only have 
been a succession of incidents, eiich of which 
might have hapf»ened w'ithout the rest, and 
which could not all co-operatc to any single con- 
clusion. 


uccompiinied by an irideiieudeiit clerk, disputa- 
tious and obstinate, with whom he often debates, 
but never (‘ori.piers liim. 

Cervantes liad so much kindness for Don 
Quixote, that, however he emhan*asses him with 
absurd distresses, he gives him so mueh sense 
and virtue as may preserve our esteem ; wher. 
ever he is, or whatever he do<Hj, he is made by 
matcldesM dexterity commonly ridiculous, hut 
never contcmplible. 

iMit for ]>uor lludibras, his poet had no teii- 
dcrnes.s; he choo.M<'s> not that any ]»ity should be 
shown ov respect paid him ; he gives him up at 
oiiee to hmgliler and contem])i, without any 
quality fimt can dignify or protect him. 

In forming the character ot Hudibras, and 
describing his person and habiliments, the au- 
thor seems to labour with a tiimultuuiLs eoii fu- 
sion of dissimilar ideas. He had read the his- 
tory of the mock kiiights-crrant; lie Knew the 
iioiimis and manners of a iireshyterian magis- 
tral! , ami tried to unite the absurdities qI' both, 
however distant, in one personage. Thus he 
gives him that pedantic ostentation of know- 
ledge winch lias no relation to chivalry, and 
loads him with martial incumhi'ances that can 
add nothing to his civil dignity. He sends him 
out a and yet never brings him with- | 

in sii’.ht of war. • 

if iitidibras be consiilered as the repiesenta- 
tive of the presbyterians, it is not easy t<» say 
why bis W'upotis should be repr<*sente<l as ridi- 
cuhius or useless; for, wlnf ever judgment might 
be pfis^M’d upon (ticir Kmtwledge or their argu- I 
ment^, o.perie.nce had sMibnently shown that ) 
tl'.eir > rt’oi'ils were not be despised. j 


The discontinuity of the action might however 
have l«!en easily forgiven, if there had been ac- 
tion enough : but I believe every reader n'gnds 
the paucity of events, and (Miinplains that in the 
poem of « lludibrns,” as in the history of Thu- 
cydides, there is more said than done. The 
scenes are loo seldom changed, and the attention 
is tired with long conversation. 

It is, indeed, much nn re easy to fonn dia- 
logues than to contrive adventures. Kvery po- 
sition makes way for an argUTnenf, and every 
objection dl(;tates an n?iswer. Wlien two dis- 
pptant.s are engaged upon a complicated and ex- 
tensive question^ the diOlculty is not to cmilinue, 
but to end, the conlroviwsy. Jiut whether it be 
that we coii)preheiid but few of the possibilities 
life, or that life itself affords little Viariely, 
every man wlio has tried knows how mueh la- 
bour it will !‘ost to torm such a coYnbiuatioii of 
circinn^tanc.es us sludl have at once the grace of 
novelty and <■I*edibility, arid delight fancy with- 
out vb»l<*iic.e to reason. 

Perhaps tlie dialogue of this poem is not ]Kir- 
fect. Some power of engaging the attention 
1 might have biMUi added to it by quicker rceipro- 
1 cation, by sejisonablc interruptions, by sudden 
I questions, and by a nearer ajiproach to dramatic 
sprigbtliricss; without which fictitious speeches 
will always tire, however sparkling with sen- 
tences, ami however variegated with allusions. 

The gri'ut source of pleasure is variety. Uni- 
formity must tire at last, though it be iinitormi- 
ty of ex!-ellemie. We love to ejtjiect; and, when 
expectation is disappointed or gratifies!, we want 
M III* again .expecting, Por this impatience of 
the present, whoever would please must luakb 
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provision. Tho skilful writer initat, m\dcet, 
nuikes a due disiribution of tlio still and ani- 
mated parts. Jt is for want of this artful inter- 
texture, and those neressnry ehanges, that the 
whole of a book may be tedious, though all the 
parts arc praised. 

if inexliaustible wit jrould give perpetual 
pleasure, ini eye would ever leave half-read the 
• work of Jliitler ; for what poet has ever brought 
so many remote images so happily together? It 
is scarcely possible to pi^’iise a page without 
finding some association of images that was 
never found before, liy the first paragra])li the 
reader is amused, by the next lie is delighted, 
and hy a few inure strained to astonishment ; but 
astuiiisliinent is a toilsome pleasure ; ho is soon 
weary of wondering, and longs to be diverted. 

Oinniii viilt belle Mutlio dicere, die iduxuaudo 
let beue, die iieutrurn, die aliquaudo male. 

Imagination is useless without kiiowledfe: 
nature gives in vain the power of comhiiiation, 
unless study and observation siipjdy materials to 
he combined. IJiitler’s treasures of knowledge 
a)>pe;ir propoiaioiied to his expense: whatever 
tojiic employs liis mind, he shows himself quali- 
fied to expand and illustrate it with all the ac- 
cessaries that hooks can furnish : he is found 
not only to have travelled the beaten road, but* 
the bye-paths of literature ; not only to have 
taken general surveys, hut to have examined 
parti • ulars with minute inspection. 

If the l^Vench boast (ho learning of llabelais, 
■we need not be afraid of confronting them with 
Buth-r. 

Hut tlie most vahialde parts of his perform- 
ance arc those wiiich I'otirod study and native 
wit cannot supply. He that merely makes a 
book from books may be useful, but can scarcfly 
be great. Butler had not siifl’ercd life to glide 
beside him unseen or miolisorved. He had 
watched with great diligence tin; bperalioiis <^f 
human nature, and traced the ellects of opinion, 
humour, interest, and jias'sion. • From such re- 
marks proceeded that great mimln r (d* senten- 
tious distichs which have parsed iiitu convei*s:i- 
tion, and arc nddeil as [iroverhial axioms to the 
general stock ol’ practical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, 
the first question of intelligent curiosity is, how 
was it performed? “ Iludiliras” was not a 
hasty effusion ; if was not jiroduced hy a sud- 
den tumult of imagination, ora short paroxysm 
of violent labour. To ac.cumulate such a mass 
of sentiments at the call of accidental desire, ov 
of sudden necessity, is beyond the reach and 
power of the most active and comprehensive 
mind. I am informed by Mr. Thyer, of 'Man- 
cliester, that excellent editor of this author’s re- 
lics, that he could show somethitig like “ 11 ii- 
itibras** iu jirose. He has in his possession the 
common-place book, in wliicli Butler reposiled 


not such events and precepts as ni*e gathered by 
reading, but such remarks, similitudes, nUusions, 

I assemblages, or hifereiices, as occasion pronqited, 

' or meditation produced, those, tlioughts that 
were generated in his own mind, and might he 
! usefully applied to some future purpose. SueK 
is the labour of those who write for immortality. 

I But human works are not easily found with- 
: out a perishable part. Of the ancient poets 
every reader feels the mythology tedious and 
oppressive. Of “ ITudibras,” the ni.iiiuers, 
being founded on opinions, are temporary and . 
local, and therefore, become every day less intel- 
ligible, and less striking. AV'hat Cicero says of 
j philosophy is true likewise of wdt and humour, 
j that time effaces the fictions of opinions, and 
confims the determinations of Nature.” Such 
manners as dex>cnd upon standing relations a^^d 
general passions are co-extended with the race 
of man ; but those modifications of life and, pe- 
culiarities of practice, which are the jirogeny of 
j en’or an<^ perverseness, or at best of some acci- 
I dental influence^ or transient persuasion, must 
i perish wdth their parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which trans- 
' ported the lasf* century with merriment is lost 
I to us, w'ho do not know the sour solemnity, the 
' sullen superstition, the gloomy moroseiiess, and 
I the stubborn scruples of the ancient ]uiritans ; or, 
if wo knew tlbnu, derive our Infurmatiori only 
from books, or from tradition, have never had 
I them belure our eyes, and cannot hut by I'ccol- 
Icction and study understand the Hues iu which 
they arc satirized. Our grandfathers knew the 
picture from the life ; we judge of the life by 
; contemplating the picture. 

1 It is scarcely possible, in the regularity and 
composure of the present time, to image the 
tumult of ahsimlj^', and clamour of coufnuli*^- 
I tion, which jicrplexed doctrine, disordered (inic- 
• tiee, and disturbed both public and iirivate quiet, 
jin that age when siil>or(linali<ui was broken, and 
.awe was his'a*d away ; when any unsettli'd in- 
' nowitor, who could hatch a half-formed notion, 
prmluced it to the {mblic ; when every man 
jiiiglit become a preacher, and almost every 
l>r4*;icher (Siuld collect a coiigri'gatioii. 

Tlio wisdom of the nation is very reasonably 
supposed to reside iu the parliament. What 
j can lie concluded of the lower classes of the peo- 
, pie, when, in one of the parliaments summoned 
hy ( Vomwell, it was seriously proposed, that all 
the ivconls in Hi(‘ tower should be burnt, that 
all memory of tilings past should he effaced, and 
that the wh(j4e system of life should commence 
anew ? • 

1 W'e have never been witnesses of animosities 
excited hy the use of miiice-pies and plum-por- 
ridge; nor seen with what abhorrence those, 


* lliG seventeenth. 
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tvho fouM flji'in at all times of the 

y*ar, would shrink fiom tfiem in Dtremher. 
An old puritan, who was alive hi my childhood, 
being at one of tJuj feasts of thFchundi invited 
by a neighbour to partake his cheer, told him, 
that if he would treat him at an alehouse, with 
beer brewed for all times and seasons, he should 
accept his kindness, but would have none of his 
superstitious meats or drinks. 

One of the piu itanical tenets was the illegal- 
ity of all games of chance ; and he that reads 
Oataker upon I.nls may see how mui h learning 
and reason <inc of the first seludars of his age 
thought ncce.ssary, to prove that it was no eriiiMte 
to throw a die, or jday at cui-ds, or to hide a 
shilling for the, reckoning. 

Astrology, howe^er, against which so umoh 
ot the satire is directed, was not more the folly 
oT the puritans than of othei's. It had in that 
time a very extensive dominion Its predictions 
ral.sed hopes urul fears in minds which ought to 
have rejj'cted it with contempt. In haziirdoiis 
undertakings care wfMl taken to begin under tlie 
infliumee of a propitious planet'; and, when the 
King was prisoner in Carishrook Castle, an 
astrologer was consulted what hour would be 
found most favourable to an escape. 

What eifect this jiocm hud uj>on the public, 
wlielljer it sliainod imposture, or reclaimed cre- 
dulity, is not easily deterinined^i Cheats can 
seldom stand long against laughter. It is cer- 
tain that llic riedit of planetary iiitelligenrc 
wore fast away ; though aoni(! men ol* knowledge, 
and Urydeii among them, continued to believe 
that conjunetioiis and opp<isitions had a great 
part in the distribution of good or evil, and in 
the goveriunenl of subhinaiy things. 

Poetical action ought to be probable upon cer- 
tain suppositions; and such probability as bur- 
lesque requires is here viobited only by one in- 
cide^it. Nothing can show more plainly the 
necessity of doing something, and the diffieull}^ 
of finding .something to rlo, than that Buth-r 
was red need to transfer to his hero the fhigelhi- 
tion of Siincho, not the most agreeable fiction of 
Cervantes; very suitable indeed to the oianners 
of that age and nation, which ascribed wonder- 
ful effieaey to voluntary penances ; but so re- 
mote from the practice and opinions of the 
liudibi7»‘itic time, that judgment and iinagiua- 
tiou are alike otfended. 

The diction of this poem is grossly familiar, 


and the numlKij-s purposely neglected, except m 
a few phM‘.es where the thoughts hy their native 
excelleuee secure themsehes from violation, 
being .such as mean language cannot exjiress. 
The mode of versification has been Idaiiied by 
Dryden, who regrets that the heroic measure 
was not rather edtosiqi. To the critical sentence 
of Dryden the highest j’evcrence would be due, 
were not his decisions often precipilate, and liis* 
opinions immature. When he wished to change 
the measure, he prol^bly wouifi have lieen wil- 
ling to change more. If he intended that, win ii 
the numhci's were heroic, the diction slioiild 
still remain vulgar, he planned a very heteroge- 
neous and unnatural compo.sition. If he jire- 
j feired a general stateliness both of sound and 
I words, he can be only understood to wish I3iit- 
I ler had undeitaken a ililferent work. 

I The measure is quick, s]»rightly, and colhi- 
. qulal, suitable to the vulgarity of the words and 
, the levity of the sentiments. Bnt such iiumhci-s 
and such diction can gain regard only when they 
j are used by a wi-iter whose vigour of fancy and 
I copiousness of knowledge entitle him to con- 
tempt of ornaments, and who, in coiifideuctv<»f 
the novelty and justness of his conc.ep(loiis, can 
aflford to throw metaphors and epithets away. 
To another that conveys common ihougbls ia 
i^^ireless versification, it will only he said, /’«{/- 
! per vidcii Cbnm vuHt ei cd pauper. 'J’he mean- 
, iiig and diction will ho worthy of each other, 
and criticism may justly doom them to perish 
together. 

Nor even though another Butler should arise, 
would another “Hudibnis” obtain the same 
regard. Burlesque ^insists in a dlsju-oportiun 
between Ibe style and the sentiments, or be- 
tween the adventiti»)us sentiments and the fun- 
damciitnl subject It, lljerefore, like all bodies 
i compounded of Isptei'ogeneous parts, contains in 
I it a princijde of corruption. All dispropm-tion 
j is uunaturak and from wJiat is unnatural we 
• <;an derive only the pleasure whicii novelty pro- 
! duecfe. We adrnjre it ^iwhile as a strange thing ; 
but when it is no longer strange, w e i)erceive its 
deformity. It is a kind of artifice, which by 
frequent repetition delects its(>If: and fbe 
reader, learning in time what he is to expect, 
lays dow^i his book, as the sj»Pctalor turns 
away from a second exhibition of those tricks, 
of Avliich the only use is to show that they can 
be played. * 
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John Wilmot, afterwards Earl of Rochester, 
the son of IJeiiry Piarl of Rochester, better 
known by the title of Lord Wilmot, so often 
mentioned in Clarendon's History, was born 
Aprit 10, 164,7, at Ditchley, in Oxfordshire. 
After a jn^ramiriaticjil education at the school of 
RurAu'd, he entered a nobleman into Wadliain 
Colloffe, in 1659, only twelve years old ; and in 
1661, at fourteen, was, with sonic other ]terson8 
of hi^h rank, made master of arts by Lord Cla^ 
reiidon in person. 

He travi-lled afterwards into France and 
Italy; and at his return devoted himself to the 
court. In 1665 he went to sea with Sandwich, 
and distirfj>‘iiished hinisolf at Bergen by uiirom- 
moii intrepidity ; and the next summer served 
again on board Sir Edward Spragge, who, in 
the heat of the engagement, having a message of 
reproof to send to one of his captains,' could find 
no man ready to carry it but Wilmot, who, in 
an open bout, wint and returned amidst the 
storm of shot. 

But bis reputation for bravery was not last- 
ing ; he was reproached with slinking away In 
street quarrels, and leaving liis coin pan ions to 
shift as they could without him; and Shctiield 
Duke of Buckingham, has left a story of his re- 
fusal to fght him. 

Tic had very early an inclination to intemper- 
ance, which ho totally subdued in liis travels ; 
but, when ho became a courtier, he unhappily 
addicted himself to dissolute and vicious com- 
pany, by which liis principles were corrupt^, 
and his manners depraved. He lost all sense of 
leligioiis restraint, and, hnding^t not convenient 
to admit the authority of laws, which he was 
resolved not to obey, sheltered his wick^iiess 
behind infidelity. 

As he ex<'elled in that * 11013 / and licentious 
merriment which wine excites, his companions 
eagerly encourtiged him in excess, and he will- 
ingly indulged it ; till, as he confessed to Dr. 
Burnet, ho was for five years together con- 
tinually drunk, or so much inflamed by fre- 
quent ebriety, as in no interval to be master of 
himself. 

Ill this state he played man> frolics, which It 
ia not for his honour that wc should remember, 
and which are not now distinctly known. He 
often pursued low amours in mean disguises, 
and always acted with great exactness and dex- 
tcrity the chai'actei's which he assumed. 

lie one4! erected a stage on Tower-hill, and 
harangued the populace as a mountehank ; and, 
having made physic part of his study, is said to 
have prat'tised it successfully. 


He was so much in favour with King 
Charles, that he was made one of the gentle- 
men of the bed-chamber, aiM comptroller ol 
Woodstock Fork. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he 
never, except in his paroxysms of intemperance, 
was wholly negligent of study ; be read what is 
considered as polite learning so much, that he 
is mentioned by Wood as tbo greatest scholar 
of all the nobility. Sometimes he retired into 
the country, and amused himself with writing 
libels, in which he did not pretend to confine 
himself to truth. 

His favourite author iti French was Boilcau, 
and in English, Cowley. 

Thus in a course of drunken gayety, and gross 
sensualit}^ with intervals of study perhaps yet 
more; criminal, with an avowed contempt of all 
dcc-<;ncy and order, a total disregard of every 
moral, and a resolute denial of every religious 
obligation, he lived worthless and useless, and 
blazed oiit his youth aiiu his health in lavish 
voluptuousness; till, at the ago of onc-aiid- 
thirty, he had cxYiausted the fund of life, and 
reduced himself to a state of weakness and 
decay. 

• At this time he was led to an nrquaintanee 
with Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with 
great freedom the tenor of his o]»iiiions, and the. 
course of his life, and from whom he received 
such conviction of the reasonableness of monJ 
duly, and the truth of Christianity, as produced 
a total change both of his manners and opinions. 
The account of those siilutary conferences is 
given by Burnet in a book, entitled, “ Stime 
Fassages of the Life and Death of John ICarl 
of Rochester.” which the critic ought to read 
for its elegance, the philosopher for its argu- 
ments, and the saint for its piety. It were an 
injury to the reader to offer him an abridgment. 

lie died July 26, 1680, before he had com- 
pleted his thirty-fourth year ; and was so wcw*n 
away by a long illness, that life, went out 'with- 
out a struggle. 

Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour 
of his colloquial wit, and Remarkable for many 
wild pranks and sallies of extravagance. The 
glare of his general character diffused itself up- 
on his writiBg.s; the compositions of a man 
whose name was heard so often were certain of 
attention, and from many readers certain of 
applause. This blaze of reputation is not yet 
quite extinguished ; and his poetry still rctjiins 
some splendour beyond that which genius has 
bestowed, 

I Wood and Burnet give us reason to believe^ 
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that niucl] was imputed to him which he did 
ii«t write. I know not by whom the onginal 
folJection was macle, or by what authority Its 
{;:iM)iiinenesv was iwcertdiiied. The first edition 
was published in the year of his deaths with an 
air of concealment, professing in the title-page 
to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of some of the pieces, however, there is no 
doubt. The imitation of Horace’s satire, the 
verses to I^rd Mulgrave, satire against Man, 
the verses upon “ Nothing,** and perhaps some 
r>lhers, are 1 believe genuine, and perhaps most 
of those which the eollnction exhibits.^ 

As he cannot be supposed to have found lei- 
sure for any course of continued study, his 
pieces are contmonty 8hoi*t, such as one fit of re- 
solution would produce. 

His songs have no particular' character ; they 
tell, like otlier songs, in smooth and easy lan- 
guage, of scorn and kindness, dismission and 
desertion, absence and inconstancy, with the 
common-p]a*'.es of artificial courtship. They 
arc coTiiinonly smooth and easy; but nave little 
ii.iture, and little sentiment. 

riis imitation of Horace on Luciliiis is not 
inelegant, or unhappy. In the reign of Charles 
(he Second began that adaption, which has 
sinc'c been very frequent, of ancient poetry to 
I'.resent time.s ; and jierliaps few will be found 
w'bere tlic parallelism ia better preseiwcd than 
in this. The versification is indeed sometimes 
careless, but it is sometimes vigorous and weighty. 

The strongest effort of his Muse is bis poem 
upon ** Ntdbing.’* lie is not the first w'ho has 
chosen this barren topic for the boast of his 
fertility. Tiiere is a poem called “ Nihil,** iii 
Latin, by Passerat, a poet and critic of the 
sixteenth century in France ; who, in his own 
cpitaj>li, expresses his zcsl for good poetry 
thus 

— Molliter ossa quiescent, r 

Sint modo cunniuibus non on^rata malis. 

Ills works are not common, end therefore 1 
shall subjoin his versus. 

In examining this performance, Nothing** 
must be considered as having not only a nega- 
tive but a kind of positive signification; as I 
need not fear tlfiioves, I liavc nof/w'wg, and no- 
thing is a very powerful protector. In the fir.st 
pail of the sentence -it is taken negatively, in 
the second it is taken positively, as an agent. 
In one of Buikiau’s lines it was a question, 
whether be should use d rien /aire, or d Hen 

• Dr. JohnsoD has made no mention of “ Val«m- 
tJuMa (aftered from Beaumont and Fletcher) which 
V 43 pubUihed after hiH death by a friend wlio de- 
scribes him in tUi preface not only as being one of 
tVu) gTi virtuous 

men that tier existed.- J. B. 


\fa3re ; and the first was prcfen’e,d because it 
gave rvm a sense in some sort positive. Nolhing 
can l>e a subject only in its positive sense, and 
such a sense is given it in the firat line:— - 

thou elder brother c\*n to shade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not 
allude to a curious Imok, *• De Umbra,” by 
Wowerus, which having told the qualities of 
shaile, concludes with a poem in which are*t1r-e8e 
lines : 

Jam primum terram v.alldi!) circumspico clausiris 

Snspensam tot im, dccuii admirabilf louudi 

Terrasque trRcs usque maris, campostpic liqiieiites 

^iris et vasti luquuata palatia coeli 

OmuibuB UMBEA prior. 

The positive sense is generally preserved w'ith 
great skill through the ■whole j»oem ; though, 
sometimf's, in a siihordinatc sense, the negative 
nothing is injiidicioiisly mingled. l^Lsserat con- 
founds the two senses. 

Another of his most vigorous pieces is his 
lampoon on Sir Car Scrope, who, in a poem 
called “ The Praise of satire,’* had some lines 
like these : - 

He who can pnali into a midnight fray 
His brave conipanitm, f'orl then run away, 
Leaving him to he mutuerM in the .''trov*t. 

Then pu*’ (t off with some buffoon conceit: 

Him, thus disbonourM, for a wit vou own, 

And court bim a« top tiddler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochester, whose buffonn 
conceit was, I supjiose, a saying often mentimied, 
that event/ man would be a coward if he durst ; and 
di'cw from him those furious verses; to which 
Scrope made in reply an epigram, ending with 
these lines ; * 

Thob cuj 8 ‘ hurt no man’s fame with thy ill word ; 

Thy pen is full as harmless as thy Stvord. 

Of the satire against " Man,** Rochester can 
only claim what remains when all Boiluau’s 
part is taken away. * 

In all Ills works there is sprightliness and 
vigour, and every where may be found tokens 
of a mind which study might have carried to 
excellence. "What more can he expected from a 
life sjient in ostentatious contempt of regularity, 
and ended before the abilities of many other ^ 
men began to be displayed ?f 


• I quote from memory.— I)r. J. 
t The late George St^hons, Ksq. made the selec- 
tion of li^chester’R Poems which afipcars in Dn 
Johnson’s edition ; but Mr. Malone observes, that 
the same task had been performed In the early part 
of the last century by Jacob Tonson.— <0 
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Cl. V. JOANNIS PASSERATII. 

Regii in Academia Parisienai PtofesBoriB, 

AD ORNATIcjSlMUM VIRUM RRRICUM MEMMIXIM. 

JanuB adedt, feafae poscunt Bua dona Kalend«, 
Munua abeat featia quod poBsim otkrre Kalendia. 
Siccine Caataliua nobia erarnit humor? 

Uaqae adeo ingenii noatri cat exhauata faeultaa, 
Irnmuncm ut videat redeuntia janitor anni 1 
Quod nuaquam oat, potiua nova per veatigia quasram. 

Ecce autem partes data aeae veraat in omnaa 
Invenit mca Musa nihil, no doapice munua. 

Nam nihil est gemmia, nihil eat pretioaiua auro. 

Hue animum, hue igitur Toltaa adverte benignoa : 
Rea nova narratur quao nulU audita priorum, 
Auaonii et Graii dixeront cietera vatea^ 

Aiisonise indictuni nihU eat OriBcaeqite Catnoenae. 

£ coclq qiiacunque Ceres ana proapioit anra, 

Aut genitor liquidia orbem complectitur ulnia 
Oceanus, nihil interitua et origioia expera. 
Immortalc nthll, nihil omni parte beatum* 

Quod si hinc mujestas et \ia divina probatur, 

Niun quid bonore dcum, num quid dignabimur aria? 
Conapectii lucia nihil eat jncundius almsBi 
Vere nihil, nihil irriguo formoidua liorto^ 

Florldius pratis, Zepbyri clemcntiua aura ; 

In bellu sanctum nihil eat, Martiaque tumultu : 
Justum in pace nihil, nH^il est ia fosdere tutum. 
Felix cui nihil cat, (tuerant hceo rota TibuUo) 

Noil timet inaidiua : furoa, incondia temuit: 

Sulidtua Bcquitiur nullo sub jiidice litea. 

Hie ipse iQ>ictis qui subjicit omnia fatia 
Zenonia aapieua, nihil admiratur et optat. 
Socraticique gregia fuit iata acientia quondam, 

Scire nihil, atudio cui nunc incumbitur unL 
Nec quicquam in ludo mavult didiciaae jurontua, 
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I Ad maguna quia ducit opes, et culpaen honorum. 
Noace nUUl, noacea fertur quod Pythagorcce 
Grano liwrcre fabap, cni vox adluneta negantis. 

Afniti Mercurio freU ddee viscera terrsB 
Pura liquefaciuDt Stmuli eTpatriinonfa miacent, 
Arcano iuatantes operi, et caibonibua atzia, 

Qui tandem exhauati damnis, fractique labore, 
Inveniunt atque inventam nihil usque requirunt. 
Hoc dimetiri non ulla decempeda poasit : 

Nec nnmeret Ubyoes numerum qui callet arepap: 

Et Phobbo ignotum nihil eat, nihil altiua aatris. > 
Tuque, tibi licet exlmium ait mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerum, 
Pace tua, Mcmmi, nihil ignorare ridexis. 

: Sole taxnen nihil eat, a pure clarius igne. 

Tange nihil, dicesque nihil sine corpora tangi. 
Ceme nihil, cerni dices nihil alisque colore. 

Surdum audit loquiturque nihil aiuo voce, volatque 
Abaqoe ope pennariim, et graditur sine cruribua uUia 
Absque loco motnque nihil per inane vagatur. 
Humauo generi udlius nihil arte medondi. 

Ne rhombos, igitur, neu Theaaala murmura tentet 
Idalia racuum tnqcclua arundinc pectus, 

Neufegat Idieo Dicteeum in rcrtice grauen. 
Yulneribua aaevi nihil auxiliatiir amoria.* 

Vexetit et fuemvis trana moeataa portitor undaa. 

Ad auperoa imo nihil huuc revocabit ab orco. 

Inferni nihil inflectit praecordia regia. 

Parcarumque coloa, ct inexorabile penanm. 

Obnita Pblegra'ia campia 1'itania pubea 
Fulmineo aensit nihil ease po^entiua ictn t 
Forrigitur magni nihil extra moonia mundi : 

Diique nihil metuuut. Quid lougo carmine plura 
Commemorem f Yirtuto nihil pimstantliis ip.ia, 
Splcndidius nihil est; nihil est Jove denique m;^UB. 
Sed tempua Anem orgutia imponcre uugis 
Ne tibi ai multa laudcm mea carmina ebarta, 

De nihito uihlli poriant faatidia versus. 


ROSCOMMON. 


Wentworth 1) llon, Earl of Rosccimmon, ] 
was the son of James Dillon, and Elizabeth 
Wentworth, sister to the Earl of Strafford. He ' 
was horn in Ireland • during the lieutenancy of 
Strafford, who being both his uncle and his god- 
father, gave him his' own surname. His father, 
the thh*d Earl of Roscommon, had been con- 
verted by Usher to the protestant religion 

* * The Biog. Britan, aaya, probably about the year 
1032 ; but this is inconaiiitent with the date of SCraf* 
ford's viceroyalty in the following page.— C. 

t It was hia grandfather, Sir Robert Dillon, second 
Earl of Roscommon, who was converted from po- 
pery, and hia convention is rqoited in the patent of 
Sir James, the first Earlof Roscommon, as one of the 
grounds of bis creation.— Mi lone. 


and when the popish rebellion broke out, Straf- 
ford thinking the family in great danger from 
the fury of tlie Irish, sent for his godsqo, and 
placed him at his own seat in Yorkshire, where 
he was instructed in Latin ; which he learned 
so as to write it with purity and elegance, 
though he was never able to retain the rules of 
grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton, 
from whose notes on Waller most of this ac- 
count must be* borrowed, thbu^h I know not 
whether all that he relates is certain. The in- 
structor whom he assigns to Roscommon, is one 
Dr. Hall, by whom be cannot mean the famous 
Hall, then an old man and a bishop. 

When the storm l>roke out upon Strafford^ 
I 
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Ills house wos a shelter no longer ; and Dillon^ 
by the advice of Ushet, was wntto Caen, where 
the proteetants had ilten a university, ^d coo- 
lltiued his siudies under Boclfart. 

Ypuuff PilloD, who was sent to study under 
Bodkart, and who Is represente«l as having al- 
ready ma^ great proficiency Inliteratore, could 
not he more than nine years old* StraiFord 
went to govern Ireland in I6S$, and was put to 
death eight years afterwards. Ihat he was Sent 
to Caen is certain ; that he was a great scholar 
may be doubted* 

At Caen he is said to ha^e had some preter- 
natural intelUgenoe of his fother^s death. 

** The Lord lioacomiUim, being a boy of ten 
years of age, at Caen, in Norniandy, one day 
was, as |t were, madly extravagant in playing, 
leaping, getting over the tables, boards, &c* He 
was wont to be sober enough; they said, Cod grant 
this bodes no ill-luck to hhn I In the heat of 
this extravagant fit be erj^ out, * My father is 
dead !* A fertnight after, news came from Ire- 
land that his fiitber was dead. This account 
I had from Mr. KnoHes, who was his governor, 
and then with him— eince secretary to the Earl 
of Strafford ; and I have heard his Lordship’s 
relations confirm the saine.’*— Aunii^’s Mis- 

CKLLAKY. 

The present age is very little inclined to fa- 
vour any accounts of this kind, nor will the 
name of Aubrey much recommend it to credit ; 
it ought not, however, to be omitted, because 
better evidence of a fact cannot easily be found 
than is here offered ; and it must be by preserv- 
ing such relations tlmt we may at last judge bow 
much they aie to he regarded. If we stay to 
examine tins account, we diall see difilculties on 
both sides; hero is the relation of a fact given by 
a man who had no interest to deceive, and who 
could not be deceived himself ; and here is, on 
the other hand, a mirado which proiiuoes no 
effect; the order of natuiu is interrupted, to dig- 
cover not a future but only a distant event, the 
knowledge of which is of no use to him to whom 
it is revealed. Between these difficulties what 
way shall be found? Is reason or testimony 
tfvbe rejected? I believe what Osliome says of 
hii appearance of sanctity may bo applied to such 
impulses or anticipatidfis as this; ‘*Do not 
wholly slight them, bocMiasc they may be true ; 
but do not wholly trust them, be<‘uusc they may 
be false.” 

The state both of England and Ireland was 
at this time such, that he who was absent from 
either country had very little tejaptation tore- 
turn; and thoJffefore Hoscommon* when he 
left Caen, travelled Into Italy, and amused 
idmsslf with Us aiiti(|u{ties, and pcurticularly 
«vUh medals, In which he acquired uncommon 
tkKill. 

At the Restoration, with the other friends of 
miniaiThy, he came to Engbmd, was made cap- 


tain of the band of pensioners, and learned so 
^uch of the dissoluteness of the court, that he 
addicted himself immoderately to gaming, by 
which he was engaged in frequent quamds, and 
which undoubtedly brought upon him its usual 
Goncomitants, extravagance and distress. 

After some time, a dispute about part of his 
estate forced him into li'eland, where he was 
made by the Duke of Ormond captain of the 
guards, and met with an adventure thus related 
by Fenton ' 

** He was at Dublin as much aa ever dlstein^ 
pored with the same fatal affectiun for play, 
which engaged him In one lul venture that w<*ll 
deserves to be related. As he returned to his 
lodgings from a gaming* table, he was attacked 
in the daa^ by three rtifiiaris, who were employ- 
ed to assassinate him. The Earl defended him- 
self with so much resolution, that he des]mtohed 
one of the aggressors : whilst a gentleman, arri- 
dentally passing that way, intei'posed, and dis- 
armed another ; the third secured himself by 
flight. This generous assistant was a disbanded 
offiodril of a good family and fair repiitiition ; 
who, by what we rail the partiality of fortune, 
to avoid censui'ing the iniquities of the times, 
wanted even a plain suit of clothes to make a 
decent appearance at the Castle. But his I.ord- 
shlp, on this occasion, presenting him to the 
Duke of Ormond, with great imjmrtiinily pre- 
vailed with his Grace, that he might resign his 
post of captain of the guards to Ills friend ; 
which for about thr^ years the gentleman en- 
joyed, and, upon his death, the Duke retunted 
the commission to his generous heiicfuctor. ” 

When he had finishetl his business, he return- 
ed to London : was made master of the horse to 
the Dutchess of York ; and married the T.a(ly 
Frances, daughter to the Earl of Burlington, 
a^d widow of Colonel Courteney. * 

He now busi«d his mind with literary fu’o- 
jects, and formed the plan for a society for refin- 
ing our language and fixing its standard ; ** in 
imitation,” says Fenton, ** of those learned and 
polite societies with which he hud been acquaint- 
ed abroad.” In this design his friend l^'yden 
is said to have assisted him. 

Tlie same design, it is well known, was re- 
vived by Dr. Swift in the ministry of Oxford ; 
but It has never since been publicly mentioned, 
though at that time great expectations wei*e 
formed by some of its establishment and its ef- 
fects. Such a society might, perhaps, without 
much difficuHy, be collected; but that it would ^ 
produce what is expected from it may be doubt- 
ed. 


# He was married to Lady Frances Boyle, in April, 
1692. By this lady he had ub issue. He married se- 
condly, loth ^ov. 1074, Isabella, daughter of Matthew 
Hoyototi, of BiiTtnstoTi, in Vo rkshire.— Malone. 
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The Itnlian ecademy eeema to have obtain^ 
its end. The lan^age was refined, and so fixed 
that it has changed but little. The French aca« 
demy thought that they refined their language, 
and doubtless thought rightly; but the event 
has not shown that they fixed it ; for the French 
of the present time is very different from that of 
the last century. 

Ill this country an academy could be expected 
to do but little. If an academician’s place were 
)>rolit;;ble, it would be jn^iven by interest; if at- 
tendance were gratuitous, it would be rarely 
paid, and no man would endure the least dis- 
gust. Unanimity is impossible, lind debate 
would separate the assembly. 

But suppose the philological decree made and 
promulgated, what would be its authority? In 
absolute governments, there is sometimes a ge- 
neral reverence paid to all that has the sanction 
of power, and the countenance of greatness. 
1 low little this is the state of our country needs 
not be told. We live in an age in which it is a 
kiikd of public sport to refuse all rest>eiKl that 
rannut be enforced. The etlicts of an English 
ucadeiny would probably be read by many, only 
that they might be sure to disobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of 
corruption cannot be denied ; but what preven- 
tion can be found? The present manners of the 
nation would deride authority; and therefore 
nothing is left but that every writer should cri- 
iiiise himself. 

All hopes of new literary institutions were 
quickly suppressed hy the contentious turbulence 
of King James's reign; and Boscommou, fore- 
seeing tiiat some violent concussion of tlie state 
was at hand, purposed to retire to Home, aUeg- 
iug, that ** it was best to sit near tlie chimney 
when the chamber smoked a sentence, ^f 
which the application seems not very clear. 

Mis departure was delayed by tlie gout ; and 
be was so impatient cither of liirn^rance or of 
pain, that he submitted himself to a French em- 
pirifs who is said to have repelled the disease 
into his bowels. * 

At the moment in which he expired, he utter- 
ed, with an energy of voice that exjiressed the 
most fervent devotion, two lines of his own 
version of Mies Ir» 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me iu my end. 

He died in 1684, and was bui'ied with great 
pomp in Westmins.^er Abbey. 

Mis poetical character is given by Mr, Fen- 
ton 

In his writings,” says Fenton, “ we view 
the image of a mind which was naturally seri- 
ous aud solid; richly furnished and adorned 
with all the ornaments of learning, unaffectedly 


disposed In the most regular and elegant order. 
His imagination might have probably been mol'd 
fruitful and sprightly, if hisjudgment had been 
less seveM* But that severity (delivered in a 
masculine, dear, succinct style) contdbuted to 
make him so eminent In the didactical manner, 
that no mmi, with justice, can alfirm he was 
ever equalled by any of onr nation, without con- 
feasing at the same time that he Is inferior to 
none. In some other hinds of writing his ge<« 
nius seems to have wanted fire to attain the point 
of perfection ; hut who con attain it ?” 

From this account of the riches of his mind, 
who would not imagine that they had been dis- 
played in large volumes and numerous perform- 
ances? Who would not, after the perusal of 
this character, bo surprised to find that all the 
proofs of this genius, and knowledge, and judg- 
ment, are not sufficient to form a single book, or 
to appear otherwise than In conjunction with 
tbCvWorks of some other writer of the same petty 
size ?* But thus it is that characters are writ- 
ten : we Inow somewhat, and we imagine the 
rest. The observation, that his imagination 
would probably have been more fruitful and 
sprightly, if his judgment had been less severe, 
may be answered by a remarker somewhat in- 
clined to cavil, by a contrary supposition, that 
his Judgment would probably have been less se- 
vere, if his imagination had been more fruitful. 
It is ridiculous to oppose judgment to imagina- 
tion; for it does not appear that men have ne- 
cessarily less of one as they have more of the 
other. 

We must allow of Roscommon, what Fenton 
has not mentioned so distinctly os he uiiglit, and 
what is yet very much to his honour, that he is, 
perhaps, the only con*ect writer in veree before 
Addison : and that, if there are not so many or 
so great beauties iu his compositions as in those 
of some contemporaries, there are at least fewer 
feults* Nor is this his highest praise ; for Mr. 
Pope lias celebrated him as the only moral writ- 
er of King Chailcs’s reign 

Unhappy Drydc-n I iu a'’! Charlfs's day*, 

Roscoxmuuu only liua.itd uiispo tod lay^. 

Hit great work is his “ Essay on Translated 


* They were published, together widi those of 
Duke, in an octavo volume, in 1717. The editor, 
whoever he was, professes to have taken great care 
to procure insert all of his Lordship's poems 
that arc truly genuine. The truth of this assertion is 
fiatly, denied by the author of an account of Mr. John 
Pomfret, prefixed to his remains ; who asserts, that 
the Prospect of Death was written hy that person 
many years after Lord Roscontinon's decease ; os, 
also, that the paraphrase of the Prayer of Jeremy 
was written by a gentloman of the name of Seath. 
court, living in the year 1724.— H. 
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VfTse;’* of which Dr^rden writes thus in his | 
preface to his ** Miscellanies:**-— i 

“It was my Lord Roscommon’s ^ Essay on ! 
Translated Verse,* ** says l)ryden» ** which 
made me uneasy, till 1 tried whether or no 
1 was capable of following his rules, and of | 
reducing tho speculation into practice. For 
many a fair precept in poetry is like a seeming 
demonstration in mathematics, very specious in 
the diagram, but failing in the mechanic opera- 
tioii. 1 think I have generally observed hla in- 
Btructions : 1 am sure my reason is sufhidetitly 
convinced both of their truth and usefulness ^ 
which, hi other words, Ss to. confess no less a 
vanity than to pretend that I have, at least, in 
some places, made examples to Ms rules.** 

This dedaratlon of Dryden will, I am afraid, 
be found little more than one of those cursory 
civilities which one author pays to another; for 
when the sum of Lord Roscommon’s precepts 
is collected, it will not be easy to discover how 
they can qualify their reader for a better per- 
formance of translation than might have been 
attained by his own reflections. 

lie that can abstract his mind from the el&> 
gance of the poetry, and conflne it to the sense 
of the precepts, will And ho otlicr direction than 
that the author should be suitable to the trans- 
lator’s genius ; that he should be such as may 
deserve a translation ; that he who intends to 
translate him should endeavour to understand 
him ; that perspicuity should be studied, and 
unusual and uncouth names sparingly inserted ; 
and that the style of the tn'iginal should be co- 
pied in its elevation and depression. These are 
the rules that are celebrated ns so defiiiite and 
important; and for the delivery of which to 
mankind so much honour has been paid. Ros- 
common has indeed deserved his pniiscs, had 
they been given with discernment, and bestowed 
not op the riiles themselves, but the art with 
which they are introduced, and the decorations 
with which they are adorned. 

The “ Essay,” though generally excellent, is 
not without its faults. The story of the Quack, 
borrowed from Boileau, was not worth the im- 
portation ; he has confounded the Ri^dtish and 
Saxon mythology 

* 

I c*'aiit ibfvt from s me mossy idol onk,'t 
lu urtuble rhymej, our T^or and tVoOen apqke. 

The oak, as I think Gildoh has observed, be- 
longed to the British druids, and Thor and ITo- 
iicn were Saxfin deities. Of the douHe rhymes^ 
which he so liberally supposes, he^certainly had 
no knowledge. 

Hts interposition of a long paragraph of blank 
Hu, unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets 
might as well have introduced a series of iambics 
aiuung their heroics. 

His next work is the translation of the “ Art 
af Poetry ;** srblch has received, in my opinion^ 
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not less praise than it deserves. Blank verse, 
left merely to its numbers, has little operation 
either on the car or mind : it can hardly sup- 
poit itself without bold figures and strikihg ima- 
ges. A poem frigidly didactic, without rhyme, 
is so near to prose, that the reader only scorns 
it for pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difH- 
cttUIes of rhyme, he may justly be expected to 
gi^ the sense of Horace with great exactness, 
and to suppress no subtlety of sentiment for the 
dIDIicuUy of express]^ it. This demand, how- 
ever, his tiwslBtton vrill not satisfy; what he 
found obsoipre, I do not know that he has ever 
cleared. 

Among his smaller works the “Eclogue of 
Virgil” and the “ Dies Ine” are well translated ; 
though the best line in the “ Dies Irai” is bor- 
rowed ft*om Dryden. In return, succeeding 
poeta have borrowed from Roscommon. 

In the verses on the Lap-dog, the pronouns 
iAou and you are offensively confounded; and 
the tuiSh at the wd is from Waller. 

His versions of the two odes of Horace are 
made with g^t liberty, which is not recom- 
pensed by much elegance or vigour. 

His political verses are sprightly, and when 
they were written must have been very po- 
pular. 

Of the scene of “ Guarini” and the prologue 
of “ Pompey,” Mrs. Philips, in her letters to 
Sir Charles Cotterel, has given the history. 

“ Lord Roscommon,” says she, “ is certainly 
one of the most promising young noblemen in 
Ireland. He has paraphrased a psalm admira- 
bly; and a scene of “ Pastor Fido” very finely, 
in some places much better than Sir Richard 
Fanshaw. This was undertaken merely in com- 
plf merit to me, who happened to say that it was 
the best scene in*Itallan, and the worst in Eng- 
lish. He was only two hours about it. It be- 
gins thus 

• Oc.ir happy f|rores« and you the dark retreat 

Cf silent horror. Rest’s eternal seat.*' 

From these lines, which arc since somewhat 
mended, it appears that he did not think a work 
of two hours fit to endure the eye of criticism 
without levisal. 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some la- 
dies that had seen hei* translation of “ Pompey” 
resolved to bring it on the stage at Dublin ; and, 
to promote their design, Lord Roscommon gave 
them a prologue, and Sir Edward Dcring an 
Epilogue; “which,” says she, “are the best 
perforpaances of those kinds 1 ever saw.” If 
this is not criticism, it is at least gratitude. The 
thought of bringing Ccesar and Pompey into 
Ireland, the only country over which Ciesar 
never hnd any power, is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's vorks the judgment of tlie 
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public seernu to be right* He is elegant, but 
hot great; he never labours after exquisite 
beauties, and he seldom falls into gross faults. 
His versification is smooth, but rarely vigorous; 


and his rhjnmes are remarkably exact. He Im 
proved taste, if be did not enlarge knowledge, 
and may be numbered among the benefactors' to 
English literature, * 


OTWAY. 


Of Thomas Otwat, one of the first names in 
the English drama, little is known ; nor is there 
any part of that little which his hiograpBer cap 
take pleasure in relating. 

He was born at Trottln, in Susaeac, Marc.h S, 
1651, the son of Mr. Humphry Otway, rector 
of Woolbeding. From Winchester-school, where 
he was educated, he was entered, in < 1669, a 
commoner of Christ-churoh ; but left the uni- 
versity without a degree, whether for want of 
money, or from impatience of academical re- 
straint, or mere eagerness to mingle with the 
world, is not known. 

It seems likely that he was In hope of being 
busy and conspicuous ; for he went to XiOndon, 
and commenced player ; but found himself un- 
able to gain any reputation on the stsge.f 

This kind of inability he shared with Shak- 
spenre and Jonsoii, as he shared likewise some 
of their excellences. It seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that a great dramatic poet should without 
difiictilty become a givat actor; that he who 
can feel, could express ; that he who can excite 
passion, should exhibit with great readmiss% .^ts 
external modes: but since experience has fully 
proved, that of those powers, whatever be their 
affinity, one may be possessed in a great degree 
by him who has very little of the other; it must 
be allowed that they deppid i^on different fa I 
culties, or on different use of the same faculty; < 
that the actor must have a pliancy of mien, a I 
flexibility of countenance, and a variety of tones, I 
which the poet may be easily supposed to want ; j 
or that the attention of the poet and the player 
have been differently employed ; the one has 
been considering thought, and the other action ; 
one has watched the heart, and the other con- | 
fem plated the &ce. | 

Though he could not gain much notice as a 


t In Roscius Anglieaxiiis/'by Downes the promp- 
ter, p. 34, we learn that it was the efaaraoter of the 
King, io Mrs. Behn's ** Forced Marriage, or the Jea- 
lous Bridegroom/' which Mr. Otway attempted to 
perform, and failed in. This event appears to have 
happened in the year 107'2.--R. 


player,, he felt in himsdf such powers as might 
qualify for a dramatic author; and in 1675, his 
twenty-fifth year, produced “ Alcibiades," a 
tragedy ; whether from the Alcibiadc of Pala- 
prat, I have not means to inquire. Langbaine, 
the great detector of plagiarism, is silent* 

. In 1677, he published ** Titus and Berenice,’* 
translated from Rapin, with the “ Cheats of 
Scapin,** from Moliere; and in 1678, ** Friend- 
ship in Fashion)’* a comedy, whicli, whatever 
might be its first reception, was, upon its revival 
at jbrury-lane, in 174<0, hissed off the stage (or 
immorality and obscenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in 
I those days exclude any man from the company 
of the wealthy and the gay, if he brought with 
him any powers of entertainment ; and Otway 
is said to have been at this time a favourite 
companion of the dissolute wits. But as ha 
who desires no virtue in his companion has no 
virtue Jn himself, those whom Otway frequent- 
ed bad' no purpose of doing more for him than 
to pay his reckoning. They desired only to 
drink and laugh : their fondness was without 
benevolence, and their familiarity without 
friendship. Men of wit, says one of Otway’s 
"biographers, received at that time no favour 
from the great, but to share their riots ; ** from 
which they were dismissed again to their own 
narrow circumstances. Thus tliey languished 
in poverty, without the support of eminence.”*' 
Some exception, however, must be made. 
The Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles 
natural sons, procured for him a cornet’s com- 
mission in some troops then sent into Flanders. 
But Otway did not prosper in his military 
character : for he soon left his commission be- 
hind him, whatever was the reason, and came 
hack to Loqdon in extreme indigence ; which 
Rochester mentions with merciless insolence in 
the “ Session of the Poets;”— 


• 'lliis Life was originally written by Dr. Johnson 
in the ** Gentleman’s Magazine” for May, 1748. It 
then had notes, wbicb are now incorporated with tho 
text.— C, 
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Ttvm Otwfty came Mxt, Tom Sliadwe|J'a dear tsiny. 
And aaream fqt haroina be writea beat of any; 

, Don Darloa bia pockeCa ao amply bad filKd, 

That bia mange waa quite cored, and hia jUce were 
aUkUlM. 

But Apollo bad aeen bia &ce on the atage, 

And prndeiitly did not think fit to engage J 

The roam of a play-houae, fbr the prop of an age. 3 

** Don Carlos/* from which be is represented 
OB having received so much benedtr was played 
in 1675. It appears^ hy the lampoon, to have 
had great success; and Is said to have been played 
tliirty nights together. This, however, it is 
reasonable to doubt;* as so long a continuance 
of one play upon the stage is a very wide devia- 
tion from the practice of that time; when the 
ardour for theatrical entertainments was not 
yet diffused through the whole people, and the 
audience, consisting of nearly the same persons, 
could be drawn together .only by variety. 

The Orphan*’ was exhibU^ in 1680. This 
is one of the few plays that beep possession of 
the stage, and'has pleased for almost a gentUJ 7 , 
through all the vicissitudes of dramatic fashion. 
Of tills play nothing new can easily be said. 
It is a domestic tragedy drawn from middle life. 
Its whole power is upon the affections ; for it 
is not written with much comprehension of 
thought, or elegance of expression. But if the 
heart is Interested, many other beauties may he 
wanting, yet not he missed. 

The same year produced ** The History and 
falLof Caius Marius/* much of^Vhicli is bor- 
rowed from the ** Romeo and Juliet ’* of Shak- 
spcai'c. ^ 

In I668f was published the first, and next 
year| the second, parts of ** I'he Suldier*s For- 
tune,*’ two comedies now forgotten; and in 
1685$ his last and greatest dramatic work, 
** Venice IVeserved,” a tragedy which still con- 
tinues to be one of the Ihvourites of the public, 
notwithatanding the want of morality in the 
original design, and the desjdcable scenes of vile 
comedylj with which he has diversified bis tragic 
action. By comparing this with his ** Orphan,*’ { 
it will appear that his images were by time be- ' 


a This doubt is indeed very reasonable. 1 kuow 
not trhero it is said that ** Don Carlos was acted 
t/ktrty nigbts together* Wherever it it said, it is 
ubtrno. Downes, who is perfectly good authority 
on this point, informs ns that It was performed tm 
days successively.— Mif^oprt. 
t 1081. t 1084. $ 1082. 

J|The " despicable scenes of rile comedy'* can be 
no bar to its being a favourite of tlie public; as they 
Sire always omitted in the repreeeotativii.*-J^« 


' conto stronger, and his language more eneigrthL 
Hie striking passegee are in every mouth ; and 
the public seeme to judge rightly of the faults 
and excdlenoUs of this play, that it is the work 
of a man, not attentive to decency, nor zealous 
for virtue; but of one who conceived forcibly, 
and drew originaUy, by consulting nature in 
his own bresat.. 

Together with those ploys he wrote the poems 
which are in the present coUeotion, and trans- 
lated j&om the l^rench the << History of the 
Triumvirate/* , 

All this was pei^fomed before he was thirty- 
four years old ; for he died April 14, 1685, in a 
manner which 1 am unwilling to mention. 
Having been compelled hT 111* uacessities to con- 
tract debts, and hunted, as is supposed, by the 
terriers 'of the lapr, be retired to a public house 
on Tower-hill, where he is said to have died of 
want ; or, as it is related by one of his biogra- 
phers, by swallowing, after a long fast, a piece 
of bread which cliarity had supplied. He went 
out, as is reported, almost naked, in the rage of 
hunger, and, finding a gentleman in a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house, asked him for a shilling. 
The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and Otway 
going away bought a roll, and was choked with 
the first moutliful. All this, 1 hope, is not true ; 
and tliere is this ground of better hope, that 
Pope, who lived near enough to be well inform- 
ed, relates in Spence's Memorials,’* that ho 
died of a fever caught by violent pursuit of a 
thief that had robbed one of his friends. But 
that indigence, and its concomitants, sorrow and 
despondency, pressed hard upon him, has never 
been denied, whatever immediate cause might 
bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the present collection ad- 
mits, the longest is the “ Poet’s Complaint of 
his Muse,*’ part o^ which I do not understand; 
and in tliat which is less obscure I find little to 
^commend* The language is often gross, and the 
numbers are harsh. Otway had not much cul- 
tivated versificatijpn, nor much replenished his 
mind with general knowledge. His principal 
power was in moving the passions, to which 
Dryden* in his latter years left an illustrious 
testimony. He appears by some of his verses 
to have been a zealous loyalist, and had what 
was in those times the common reward^pf loyal- 
ty ; he lived and died neglected. 


* In his preface to Fresnoy's " Art of PaintiDg.* 
-Dr. J 
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Edmunb Wallsb. wim bom on th« third of 
March, 1605, at ColuhSll, in tlortfordshire. Hb 
father was Robert Waller^ Eeq* of Agmondes- 
ham, in Buckinghainahircit whose family was 
originally a branch of the Kentish Wallers; and 
his mother was the daughter of John Hampden, 
of Hampden in the same county, and sister to 
Hampden^ the zealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, 
but left him a yearly income of three thousand 
five hundred pounds; which, rating together 
the value of money and the customs of life, we 
may reckon more than equivalent to ten thou* 
sand at the present time. 

He was educated by the care of his mother, 
at Eton; and removed afterwards to King’s Col- 
lege, in Cambridge. IJe was sent to parliament 
in his eighteenth, if not in his sixteenth, year, 
and frequented the court of James the First, 
where he heard a very remarkable convemtion, 
which the writer of the Life prefixed to his 
Works, who seems to have l>een well informed 
of facts, though he may sometimes eiT in chro- 
nology, has delivered as indubitably certain 

‘‘ He found Dr. Andrews, bishop of Win- 
chester, and Dr. Neale, bishop of Durham, 
standing behind his Majesty’s chair ; and there 
happened something extraordinary,” continues 
this writer, “ in the conversation those prelates 
had with the King, on which Mr. Waller did 
often reilefjt. His Majesty asked the hishd^s, 

* My Lords, cannot I take my subjects’ money 
when 1 want it, without all this formality of 
parliament ?’ The Bishop of DiA'ham readily 
answered, * God forbid, Sir, but you should: 
you are the breatli of our nostrils.’ Whereupon 
the King turned, and said to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, ‘ Well, my Lord, what say you?’ ‘ Sir,* 
replied the Bishop, ‘ 1 have no skill to judge of 
parliamentary cases.* The King answered, 

* No put-offs, my Lord ; answer mo presently.’ 
< Then, Sir,* said be, < I think it is lawful for 
you m take my brother Neale’s money ; for he 
offers it* Mr. Waller said, che company was 
pleased with this answer, and the wit of it seem- 
ed to affect the King; for, a certain lord coming 
in soon after, his Majesty cried out, * Oh, my 
Lord, they say you lig witli my lady.’ ‘ No, 
Sir,’ says bis Lordship in confusion; *but I like 
her company, because she has so much wit* 
‘ Why then,* mys the King, « do you not lig 
with my Lord of Winchester there?’ ” 

Waller’s political and poetical life began near- 


ly together. In his eighteenth year he wrote 
the poem that appears first in his works, on the 

Prince’s Escape at St. Andero:” a piece 
which justifies the observation made by one of 
his editors, that he attained, by a felicity like 
instinct, a style which, perhaps, will never be 
obsolete : and that, “ were we to judge only by 
the wording, we could not know what was 
wrote at twenty, and what at four-scoi’e.” His 
versification was, in his first essay, such as it 
appears in his last performance. By the perusnl 
of Fairfax’s translation of Tasso,” to which, 
as Drydcn* relates, he confessed himself indebt- 
ed for tb# smoothness of his numbers, and by 
his own nicety of observation, he had already 
formed such a system of metrical harmony as he 
never afterwards much needed, or much endea- 
voured to improve. Denham corrected his num- 
bers by expeiience, and gained ground gradually 
upon the ruggedtiess of his age ; but what was 
acquired by Denham was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the sulijcct serins to 
fix the time, is supposed by Mr. Fenton to be 
the Address to the Queen, which he considers 
as congratulating her arrival, in W allor’s twen- 
tieth year. He Is apparently mistaken ; for the 
mention of the nation’s obligations to her fre- 
quent pregnancy, proves that it was written 
when she hud brought many children. We have 
therefore no date of any other poetical preduc- 
tfon before that which the murder of the Duke 
of Buckingham occasioned : the steadiness witli 
which tlic King received the new's in the chapel 
^deserved indeed to be rescued from oblivion. 

Neither of these pieces that seem to carry their 
own dates could have been the sudden effusion 
of fancy. In the verses on the IMnco’s escape, 
the prediction of his marriage with the Princevss 
of France must have been written after the 
event; in the other, the promises of the King’s 
kindness to the descendants of Buckingham, 
which could not be properly praised till it had 
appeared by its effects, show that time was ta- 
ken for revision and imprevement. It is not 
known that they were published till they ap- 
peared long afterwards with other poems. 

Waller wdS not one of those idolaters of praise 
who cultivate their minds at the expense of their 
fortunes. Rich as he was by inheritance, he 
took care early to grow richer, by marrying Mre. 
Banks, a great heiress in the city, whom the ia- 


* Preface to lus ** Fables.**— Dr, J, 
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terpjjt of oourt yftm ertififloy^ to oi»Uuii ftir 
Afr. tinting broaght him a nofi^ who 

died yaang, and a dauurlitpr, who vrao after^ 
w'ards married to Mr.’ Dormer, of Oxf^x^abfrj?, 
she died In childb^, and left him a 'wl^wer of 
about flve-and-tWenty, gay and we^thy,' to 
pleaM himOelf with another inaiTiageu 
Being too young ib r^iat btsauty, and |vro* 
bably too Vain to think btmaelf reeiatible, ha 
dxed his heart, perhaps half fondly and h^lf am<« 
bitloualy, upon the Lady Dorothea Sidney, ^dest 
daughter of die Earl of jLeicester, whom he 
courted by all the po^y in which Sadiarissa is 
celebrated ; the name is diwi^d froih the Latin 
appellation of sttgar, aftd JinplleO, If it means 
any thing, n spiritless mildness, aiid dull good- 
nature, Such as excites rather tenderness, than 
esteem, and such as, though always treated with 
kindness, is never honoured or admired. 

Yet he describes Sacharissa as a sublime pre- 
dominating beauty, of lofty* charms, and Impe-" 
riotts influence, on whoni be looks with amaze- 
ment rather than fondness, whose chains he 
wishes, though in vain, to break, and whose 
presence is v*ine that irifiaftfes to madness. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame 
gave wit no opportunity of boasting its Indu- 
ence ; she was^not to he subdued by the powers 
of verse, but rejected his addresses, it is said, 
with disdain, and drove him away to solace his 
disappointment with Amorct or Phillis. She 
martded, in the Earl of Sunderland, who 
died at Newberry in the King's cause ; and, in 
her old age, meeting somewhere with Waller, 
asked him virhen he would again write such 
verses upon her : When you are as young, 
Madam,” said he, « and as handsome as you 
were then.” 

In this part of his life it was that he was 
known to Clarendon, among the rest of the men 
who were eminent iu that age for genius and li- 
terature ; hut known so little to his advantage 
that they who read his character will not much 
condemn Sacharissa, that she did not descend 
from her rank to his embraces, nor think ere^ 
excellence comprised in wib 
The lady Was, indeed, Inexorable ; hut his im- 
common quail H cations, Ikoogh they had no 
power upon her, recommended him to the scho- 
lars and statesmen ; and undoubtedly many beau- 
ties of that time, howevl^ they might receive 
bis love, were proud of his praised. Wim they 
were, whom he dighides with poetical names, 
cannot now he known. Amoret, aOeonling to 
Mr, Fenton, was the I.ady Sophia Murray. 
Perhaps by traditions preserved in (Emilies more 
may be discovered. 

1!^*^ verses written at PenShurst, it has 
b^en that he diverted his disappoiiit- 

mcttt by a voyage ; avid his biographers, from 
his poem on the Wholes, think it not improW- 
blO'lliat he visited the Xh'^rmudas ; but it seems 


mudi more likely dint he should amuse himself 
I with forming m imaginary scene, than that so 
Impoitant lin incident, as a visit to America, 
should have been leftdOating in conjectural pro- 
bability. 

From hiq twenty-eighth to his thirty-6fth 
yw, he his pieces oh the reduction of 

Sailee; on the reparation of St. Paul’s; to the 
King bn his Navy ; the panegyric bn the Queen- 
mother ; the two poems to the Eml of North- 
umberlahd; and perhaps others, of which the 
time cannot be discovered. 

Wlien be had lost all hopes of Sacharissa, he 
looked round him' for an easier conquest, and 
gained.B lady of the family of Bvesse, or Breaux. 
The time of his mairiage is not exactly known. 
It has not been discovered that this ,wife was 
won by his poetry ; nor is any thing told of her, 
but that she brought him many children. He 
doubtless praised some whom he would liave been 
afraid to mairy; and perhaps maiTied one wliom 
he would have been asliamed to praise. Many 
qualities contribute to domestic happiness, upon 
which poetiy has no colours to bestow; and 
many airs and sallies may delight imagination, 
which he who flatters them never can approve. 
There are charms made only for distant admi- 
ration, No spectacle is nobler than a blaze. 

Of his wife, his biographem have i*ecorded 
that she gave him flve. sons and eight daughtem. 

Daring the long interval of parliament, he is 
represented as living among those with whom it 
was most honourable to converse, and enjoying 
an exuberant fortune with that independence 
and libeily of tqieech and conduct which wealth 
ought always to produce. He was however 
considered as the kinsman of Hampden, .and 
was therefore supposed by the coui'tiers not to 
favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, it 
appeared that Wailer's political character had 
not been mistaken. The King's demand of a 
supply produiftd one of those noisy speeches 
which disaffection and discontent regularly dic- 
tate ; a speech flllsd wiUi hyperbolical complaints 
of imaginary gidevances: **They,” says he, 

“ who think themselves already undone, can 
never apprehend themselves in danger; and 
they who have nothing left can never give free- 
ly.” Political truth is equally In danger from 
the piuises of courtlen^ and the exclamation of 
patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being 
sure at that time of a favouratiile audience. His 
topic is such as will always serve its purpose; 
an accusation of acting and preaching only fur 
preferment ; and he exhorts the commons enre- 
to jtrovidc for their j>rofech‘o» against ind* 
/rtt taw. 

It always gratifies curiosity tO;ytrace a seiiti. 
meiit. Waller has in his speech quoted Hooker 
in one passoge ; and in another has copied bltu 
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U'ithmit quoting. « lleligiMi,” snyo Waller, 
*w>iiglit to be the first tiling in our intrpo^e and 
desires ; but that which is first in dignity is not 
always to (ii'cccde in order of time ; foy well- 
being supposes a being j and the first impedi- 
ment which men naturally eudmvour to re- 
move, is the want of those things witlviut which 
they cannot subsist. God first assigned unto 
Adam maintenance of life, and gave him a tide 

the rest of the ci‘eatures before he ap|K)inted a 
law to observe.’* 

“ God first as^gned Adam,** says Hooker, 
** maintenance of Hib, and then appointed him a 
law to observe.—- True it is tliat the kingdom 
of God must bo the first thing in our jMirpose 
and desires ; but inasmuch as a rigliteous life 
presuppuseth life. Inasmuch as to live virtuously 
it is impossible, except we live; therefore the 
fii'Ht inipediuumt which naturally we endeavour 
to remove is penury, and waut of things with- 
out which we cannot live/*— -Book. i. Sect. 9. 

The speech is vehement ; but the great posi- 
tion, that grievances ought to be redressed be>* 
fore supplies arc granted, is agreeable enough to 
law and n^'usoTi : U(»r was Waller, if liis biagi'O- 
pher may be credited, such an enemy to the 
King, us not to wish his djsti*e88es lightened; 
fur he relates, ** that the King sent particularly 
to Waller, to second his demand of some sub- 
sidies to pay off the army ; and Sir Henry Vane' 
objecting against first voting a supply, because 
the King would nut U(;cept unless It came up to 
his proportion, Mr. Waller spoke earnestly to 
Sir Thomas Jerinyii, comptroller of the house- 
hold, to save his master from the effects of so 
bold a falsity : * for,* he said, < I am but a coun- 
try gciitleiiiiin, and cannot pretend to know the 
King’s mind but Sir Thomas durst not con- 
tradict the secretary ; and his son, the Earl mf 
St. Alban’s, atierwards told Mr. Waller, that 
his lather’s cowardice ruined the King.** 

In the Long Parliament, whicli) unliappily 
for the nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller re- 
presented Agmoiidesham [he third time; and 
was considered by the discontented paii,y ns a 
man sufiicieiuly trusty and acrim<iiiious to be 
employed in managing the prosecution of Judge 
Crawley, for his opinion in favour of ship- 
moiM‘y ; and his speech shows that he did not 
disapjfoiut their expectations. He was probably 
the rnoi'e ardent, as his uncle Hampden had 
U‘en pm'tioulurly engaged in the dispute, and, 
by a sentence which seems genei'uUy to be 
thought unconstitutional, particularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his jiarty, nor 
adopted «dl their (»piuions. Wheii the great 
question, wbetber Kpiscupacy ought to be abo- 
lished, WHS debated, he spoke against the innova- 
tion so coolly, so reasonably, and so firmly, that 
it is not without gre^t injury to his name that 
his, speech, which w'iiS us follows, has been 
liltheii*to omitted in his works , 
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, I There nb doubt but the sense of what. 

1 1 this nation, had suffered from thepiiescnt bisbo|is 
bath produced these com]llaints; and the ap- 
prehensions men have of suffering the like in 
time to come, make so inany desire the taking 
away of Episcojiacy ; but I conceive It is jios- 
sible that we may not now take a right measuie 
of the minds of the people by their petitions ; 
for, when they subscribed tliem, the btshojis 
were armed with a dangerous coran'iissioii of 
making new canons, imposing new oaths, and 
the like ; but now we have disarmed them of 
that power. These iM^.titioiiers lately did lot»k 
upon Episcopacy ns a beast armed with horns 
and claws j but now that we have cut and jmred 
them (and may, if we see cause, yet reduce it 
into narrower bounds), it may, i»eThaps, be 
more agreeable. However, if tlicy be still in 
passion, it bec^imes us soberly to consider the 
right use and antiquity thereof ; and not to com- 
ply further with a general desire, than may 
stand with a general good. * 

“ We have already showed, that JCpiscopacy 
and the evils thereof are mingled like water and 
oil ; we have also, in part, seven*tl tlieiii ; but I 
believe you will find, that our laws and tlie 
present government of tkt church are mingled 
like wine and water ; so inseparable, that theab- 
req^ation of, at least, a hundred of our laws is de- 
sired in these petitions. J have often heard a noble 
answer of the Lords commended iu this House, 
to a prop<»sitIon of like nature, but of less con- 
sequeni‘,c ; they gave no other reason of their 
refitsal but this, JS^olumos rrudare JjCges Angiim .• 
it was the bishops whd so answered then ; and 
It would beemno the dignity and wisdom of this 
House to answer tlic people now, with a JVo- 
Ittmys mv-tare. 

** J see some are moved with a number of 
bonds against the bishops; which, I confess, 
ruthei' inclines me to their defence ; furl look 
ifl>en Episcopacy as a counterscaip, or out- 
work ; which, if it be taken by this assault of 
the people, and withal this mystery once re- 
vealed, * Ihat we must deny them nothing 
when they ask it thus in troops,’ we may, in 
the next place, have as bard a task to defend 
our proiwrty, as we have lately had to recover 
it from the prerogative. If, by multiplying 
hands and petitions, they prevail for an equality 
ill things ecclesiastical, the next demand, per- 
haps, may be Lex Jgrana, the like equalii> in 
things temporal. 

“ The Homan story teils us, * That when t’n’ 
peojde began tm flock about the senate, and were 
more curious to direct and know what was dune 
than to obey, tliat commonwealth soon come to 
ruin : their Legem rogare grew quickly to be a 


* This speech has been retrieved, from a paper 
printed at that time, by the writers of the Parfior 

men tar y History.— J)r. J. 
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firm } and after, when tlieir le^lone bad 
/ound tbat they eenld make a dictitm*, they 
never sttiTered the senate to have a Voice any 
more in such electic^n.* y ? 

tf these great innovations prd£;eedy I shall 
ex^t a 9^t tmd level In leaitilh| too, ah >elll 
as in church p^fei^onts: 

And though it he true th^grave and ptods ihin 
do i^udy for leamf jag sa]^, and emlbntiea vlrtne 
for itself; yet it Is true that youthy vrhiofa lathe 
season when learning is gotten, Is not without 
ambition nor will ever take psins to eamel tn 
any thing, when there jte not some hdpe of 
celling others In rewaid ted dignity* ' > 

« There are two reaaonnchledy alkged against 
our church'govemmtet* \ 

Firet, Scripture^ whhdiy ad aome men think, 
points out another form. 

“ Second, The abuses of the present superiors. 
For Scripture, I will not diiq^te it in this 
place ; hut I am confident tha^ whenever an 
ef u»l division of lands and goods shall jjedesired, 
there wSl be as many places in Scripture found 
•ut, which seem to fovour that, Oa there ere 
now alleged i^inst the prelacy or preforment 
uf the church. And, as for abuses, where yte 
are now in the remonsbance told what this ted 
that poorman hath suffered by the bishops, you 
may be presented with a thousand Instances of 
'*^r men that have received hard measure 
from their landlords ; and of worldly goods 
teused, to the injury of others, and disadvan- 
tage of the owners. 

** And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble 
' motion is, That ws md^ aetitie men*8 minds 
herein ; and, by a question, declare Our resolii- 
tlon> fo r^o^nh that is, not to aboUah E}nacapacy,'' 
It cannot but be wished that he, who could 
speak in this manner, had been aide to act with 
si>irft and uniformity. 

When the Compions began to set the royal 
authority at open defiance, Waller is said tO 
have withdrawn from the House, and to have 
returned with the King*s permission; and, 
when the King set up hib standard, he sent 
him a thousand broad pieces. ^ He Continued, 
however, to sit in tlfe reb^ious conventicle; 
but spoke,** says Clarendon, ^with great 
sharpness and iVe^om, wKIchi now there was 
DO danger of being outvoted, was not restrained ; 
and therefore used as an argument against those 
who wero gone upon pretence that they were 
not suffered to deliver their opinion freriy in 
the House, which could not be believed, when 
all men knew what liberty Mr.v Waller took, 
and spoke every day with impunity aga^t the 
sense and proceedings of the liousc.** 

Wbllef, as he continued to sit, was one of the 
eommlidoners nominated by tlie parliament to 
treat with the King at Oxford ; and when they 
Wirt presented, the King said to him, « Though 
fte are the last, you are not the lowest nor the 


leas; In my fovoiur/* ^^itlocl, who, being 
anotber Of tib commissioners, was witness ot 
thie kindness, impiitm It to the King's know- 
ledge ofthe ^ot» in which Waller appeared af- 
terwards to hbivo been engaged against the par 
Uament. <^Fenton, with equal probahilliy, be- 
IfoVet that this attempt to. promote the royal 
oaum arose from bts eensMdUty of the King’s 
tenderness;' IV^hldoek says nothing of his 
bel^vlOttriEt'dxfordt he was sent with several 
others to pomp m the eommiaslon, but was 

mt one Of those to whom th^lmst of treating 
was f mpartedL 

The en^cment, known by the name of Wal- 
ler's |dot, Was soon aflerwards discovered. Wal- 
ler' had a brsteer-iii-daw, Tomkyns, who was 
clerk of the Qneen's council, and at the same 
time had a very ttnmerous acquaintance, and 
great infiuence, in the city. Waller and he, 
eofivershig with great confi^nce, told both their 
own secrets and those of their friends; and, 
surveying the wide extent of their conversation, 
imagined that they found in the majority of all 
nudes great dlsa^^obatlon of the violence of the 
Commons, and unwillingness to continue the 
war, Ikey'knew that many favoured the 
King, whose fear concealed their loyalty ; and 
hlany toired peace, though they durst not op- 
pose^me clamour for war; and they imagined 
that, If those who had these good intentions 
could be Informed of their own strength, and 
enabled hf* intelligenoe to act together, they 
might overpower the fury of sedition, by refus- 
ing to comply with the ordinance for the 
twentieth part, and the other taxes levied for the 
Snpport of the rebel army, and by uniting great 
numbers in a petitioA for peace. They proceed- 
ed with great cdution. Three only met in one 
place, and no man was allowed to impart the 
plot to more thap two others ; so that, if any 
should be suspected or seized, more than thi’ee 
eotild not beDendattgered. 

Xiord Conway Joined in the design, and. 
Clarendon imagines, incidentally mingled, as he 
was a soldier, some martial hopes or projects, 
which however were only mentioned, the main 
design being to bring the loyal inhabitants to 
the knowledge of each other; for which purpose 
there was to be appointed one in every district, 
to distinguish the friends of tho King, the ad- 
herents to the parliament, and the neutrals. 
How far they proceeded does not appear; the 
result of their inquiry, as Pym declared,* was, 
that within the wails, for one that was for the 
royalfsts^ there were three againat them ; but 
that without the walls, for one that was against 
them, there were five^for them. Whether this 
was said firom knowledge or guess, was perhaps 
never inquireil. 


• Psrliainentary History, VoUxii.— Dr. h 
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It Is the opinion of CloFOiidoii, thnt in WaI. 
ler*s plim no vit^eoeo. or SHn|^Lin«l 7 misl^ 
was comprised ; that he intended only to abate 
the eonfldence of the rebels by pnblio decUra- 
tions, and to weaken their power by aa oppo- 
sition to new supplies. This, in calmer timea,^ 
and more than this> is done without fear ; bii^ 
such was the acrimony of - the Commons, that 
no method of obstructing them was esfe. . . 

About this time another design was formed 
by Sir >3Jcholaa Crispe!^ a ja>m of loyalty that 
dmerves perpetual remembrance; .wh^ he was 
a merchant in tl\e city, he gave and procured 
the King, in his exigencies, a hundred thousand 
pounds; and, when he was driven fromuthe 
Exchange, raised a regiment, and eommanded 
It. 

Sir Nicholas flattered hlpuelf with an opin- 
ion, that some provocation woi4d so much 
exasperate, or some opportunity so mueh^ en- 
courage, the King's friends in the city, that 
they would break out in open resistance, and 
would then .want only a lawful standard, and 
an authorised commander ; and extorted from 
the King, whose judgment too frequently 
yielded to imtiortunity, a commission of arrays 
directed to such as he thought proper to nomi- 
nate, which was sent to London by the X«ady 
Aubigney. She knew not what she carrled| 
but was to deliver it on the ccmimunication of a 
certain token which Sir Nicholas impacted. 

This commission could be only intended to 
lie ready till the time should require it To 
have attempted^to raise any forces, would have 
been certain destruction; it could be of use 
only when the forces should appear. This was, 
however, an act preparatory to martial hostility. 
Crispe would undoubtedly have put aa. end to 
the session of paidiament, had his strength l^en 
equal to his zeal : and out ^of the design of 
Crispe, which involved very little danger, and 
that of Waller, which was an a<^ purely civil, 
they compounded a hondd and dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller’s design is voriouidy 
related. In Clarendon’s Hrstory” it is told, 
that a ser\'ant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the 
hangings, when his master was in conference 
with Waller, heard enough to qualify, him for 
an informer, and carried his Intelligence to 
Pym. A manuscript, quoted in the ** Lift of 
Waller,” relates, that «he was betrayed by his 
Bister Price, and her presbyterian chaplain^ 
Mr. Goode, who stole some of his papers ; and, 
If be had not strangely dreamed the night before 
that his sister had betrayed him, and thereupon 
burnt the rest of hit papers by the fire that was 
in his chimney, he had certainly lost his life by 
it.” The question cannot be dedded. It is not 
unreasonable to believe that the men in power, 
receiving intelligence from the sister, would em- 
ploy the servant of Tomkyns to listen at the 
ooi^erence, that they might avoid an act so of- 


fensive m that of dei^tmyijig the brother by th# , 
sister’s t^meny. 

The plot nms puhllsli^ die most terrl^^f 
manner. 

On the Slst of i^y (164S») at a solemn fttt, 
Vfhen they nwfe U|hm|ng to the ser^on> a mes- 
senger entered the church, and communicated 
bis erraeMl Pym, who n^hlepared it to others 
that were placed near him, and tbep went with 
them ont of the ebureh* leaving tbe rest in sell- 
citnde and amaaement. They immediately 
sent guards to .prnper places, and. that night ap* 
preheadbd Tondtyns and Waller ; having yet 
traced nothing .hut that letters had been inter- 
ospted, from which Jt appears that the parlia- 
ment and the city were soon to be delivered in- 
to the hands of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themselves, be- 
yond some general and indistinct notices. 

<< But Waller,” says Clarendon, was so con- 
founded with fear, that be confessed whatey»>r 
be had- heard, said, thought, or teerr; all that he 
knew of \imself, and all that he suspected of 
o^ers, without concealing any person of what 
degree orquidity soever, or any discourse which 
he had ever upon any occasion entertained with 
them j what such and such ladies of g;reat hoi^ 
our, to whom, upon the credit of his wit and 
great rOpiKation, he bad been admitted, had 
spoke to him in their chambers upon the pro- 
ceedings in the blouses, and how they had en- 
couraged him to oppose them ; what correspon- 
dence and intercourse they had some minis- 
ters of state at Oxford, and how they had con- 
veyed all iuteUigence thither.” He accused 
the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway as co- 
operating in the transaction ; and testified tliat 
the Earl of Northumberland had declared him- 
self disposed in favour of any attempt that 
might check the violence of the parliament, and 
reconcile them to the King. 

• He ubdouhtedly confessed much which they 
could never have discovered, and perhaps some- 
what which they would wished to have been 
suppressed ; for it is inconvenient, Jn the con- 
flict of factions, to have that diaafiectlon known 
which cannot safely be punished. 

Tomkyns was seized on the same night With 
Waller, and appears likewise to have partaken 
of his cowardice; for he gave notice of Crispe’s 
commission of array, of which Clarendon never 
knew how It was di8coy||ed. Tomkyns had 
been sent with the token a|qH»lnted, to demand 
it ftom Lady Aubigney, and bad buried It in 
his garden, where, by his direction, it wab dug 
up ; and thus the rebels obtained, what Claren- 
don confesses them to havo had, the original 
copy. 

It can raise no wonder that they formed one 
plot out of these two designs, however remote 
from each other, when they saw the Same agent 
employed in both, and found the commission of 
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amy in the Jiands of hfm who wao employed 
In vollt'Cthig the opinions and aflcctions of the 
people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to 
make the most. ITicy «ent Pym among the citi- 
keus, to tell them of their imminent da^ilgeiv and 
happy escape : and inform them» that tba design 
was, << to seize the Lord Mayor and All the Com- 
mittee of Militia, and would not spai’C ono of 
them." They drew up a tow and covenant* 
to be taken by every member of either Ilouse, 
by which he declared his detestation of all con- 
spiracies against the pai^amciit; and his resolu- 
tion to detect and oppose them. They then ap- 
pointed a day of thanksgiving for this wonder- 
ful delivery j which sihiit out, says Clarandon, all 
doubts whether there had been such a deliveiv 
nneSj and whether the plot was real or fictitious. 

On June 11, the Earl of Tortlond and I-ord 
Conway were committed, one to' the custody of 
the Mayor, and the other of the Sheriff ; hut 
their lands and goods w<sranot seized* 

Waller was still to immerse himseUMeeper in 
Ignominy, line Earl of I’ortland and Lord 
Conway denied the charge ; and there was no 
evidence against tliem but the confession of 
Waller, of which undoubtedly aumy would be 
inclined to question the veracity. With these 
doubts he was so much terrified, that h^ endear 
voured to x*ei*suade Portland to a declaration 
like his own, by a letter extant in Fenton’s edi- 
tion. But for me,” says he, “ you hadneyer 
known any thing of this business, which was 
prepared for another; and therefore 1 cannot 
Imagine why you should hide it so for as to con- 
tract your own ruin by concealing it, and per* 
mstiiig unreasonably to Mde that truth, wUch 
without you already is, and will every day, be 
made moi*e manifest. Can you imagine your- 
self bound in hoimur to keep that secret, which 
is already revealed by another? or possiblo it 
should still be a secret, which is known to one* 
of tile other sex ?— If you persist to be cruel to 
yourself for their sakes who deserve it not, it 
will nevertheless he made appear, ere long, 1 
feor to your ruin. Surely, if I had the happi- 
ness to wait on you, I could move yc4i to com- 
passionate both yourself and me, who, deeporate 
as my case is, am desirous to die with the ho- 
nour of being known to have declared the truth. 
'Voii have no reason to contend to hide what is 
already revealed— in^nsideratcly to throw away 
yourself, for the ii^rest Of others, to whom 
you arc less obliged tha-n you mw aware of.” 

This persuasion seenis to have had little effect, 
Portland aeut (June $9) a letter to the Lords, 
to tell them that he « is in custody, as he con- 
ceives, witWut any charge ; mid that, by what 
Idr. Was hed threatened him with since he 
v^iMfiriSoned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, 
and ruinous rtwtraiot He therefore 
be may not find the effects of Mr, 


Waller’s threats, a long and close imprlson- 
ment; but may be speedily brought to a legal 
ttial, and then he is confident the vanity and 
falsehood of Uiose informations which have been 
given against him will appear.” 

tn consequence this Istter, the Lords or- 
dered Portland and Waller to he confronted ; 
whefi AeonQ repeated, his charge, and the other 
bis denial. The examination of the plot being 
continued (July 1,) Tbinn, usher of the House 
of Lords, dei>osed, that Mr. Waller having had 
a conference with |he Lord Portland in an up- 
per room, Lord Portland said, when he came 
down, “ Do me the favour to tell my Lord 
]b^orihomberl«iid, that Mr. Waller has en. 
tremdy pressed mo to save my own life and his, 
by Uirowlng the blame upon the Lord Cun way 
and the Earl of Northumberland.” 

WaUer, in his letter to Portland, tells him of 
the reasons wbioh he could urge with resistless 
efficacy in a personal conference ; but he over- 
rated his own oratory ; his vehemence, whether 
of persuasion or intreaty, was rj|;turned wiij^ 
contempt 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that 
the plot is alreody known to a woman. This 
woman was doubtless I.ady Aubigney, who, 
upon tills occasion, was committed to custody ; 
but who, in reality, when she delivered the com- 
mission, knew not what it was. 

The. parliament then proceeded against the 
conspirators, and committed their ti'ial to a 
council of war. Totnkyns and Chaloner were 
hanged near their own doom. Tomkyiis, when 
he came to die, said it was a fooUsk bumiess ; and 
indeed there seems to have been no hope that it 
should escape discovery ; fur though never more 
than three met at a time, yet a design so exten- 
slvg must, by necessity, be communicated to 
many, who could not be expected to be all faith- 
ful and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at 
his execution, by Hugh Peters. His crime 
was, that he had commission to raise money for 
the King; but it appears not that the money 
was to be cxpencled u[H>n the advancement of 
either Crispe s or Waller’s plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too great 
for prosecution, was only once examined before 
the Lords. The Earl of Fbrtland and l^ord 
Conway, persisting to deny the charge, and no 
testimony but Waller’s yet appearing against 
them, were, after a long imprisonment, admit- 
ted to bail. Hasel, the Kingf s messenger, who 
carried the letters to Oxford, died the night be- 
fore his trial. Hampden escaped death, perhaps 
by the Interest of his family ; but was kcx>t in 
prison to the end of his life. They whose 
names were inserted in the commission of array 
were not capitally punished, as it could not be 
proviHl that they liad consented to their own 
nomination ; but they were considered as nui* 
lignmits, and their estates were seized 
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^ WaI2«f, though confonedly/* oays Oaren- 
4oii, « the most guilty, with incredible dissimu- 
lation affected such a remorse of (Conscience, that 
his trial was put off, out of Christian compas- 
sion, till he might reooirer his understanding." 
What use he made of this Interval, with wdiat 
libei’ality and success ho distributed flattery and 
money, and how, wheu he was brought (July 4-) 
before the house, he confessed and lamented, 
and submitted and implored, may be read in 
tlie History of the Rebellion.** (B. vii.) 
The speech, to which Clarendon ascribes the 
preservation of his deturJboitghi life, is insert- 
ed in bis works. 'I’he great historian, however, 
seems to have been mistaken in relating that he 
prevailed in the principal part of his suppliea- 
tiou, nut to be tried by a couticil of war $ for, 
according to Whitl<»ck, he was, by expulsion 
from the House, abandoned to tlie tribunal 
which he so much dreaded, and, being tried and 
coiLdeintied, was reprieved by Essex ; but after a 
year's imprisoiunent, in which time resentment 
grew less acrimonious, paying a fineof ten thou> 
sand pounds, he was permitted to recollect him- 
self in another country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is 
not necessary to direc* the reader's opinion. 
** Let us not," says his last ingenious biograph- 
er,* ** condemn him with untempered seve- 
rity, because he was not a prodigy which the 
world hath seldom seen, because his character 
included not the poet, the orator, and the hero.** 

For the place of his exile lie, chose France, and 
stayed some time at Roan, where his daughter 
Margaret was born, wlio was afterwards his. fa- 
vourite, and his amanuensis. He then removed 
to Fai’is, where ho lived with great splendour 
and hospitality; and from time to time amused 
himself with poetry, in which he sometiujjes 
speaks of the rebels, and their usurpation, in the 
natural language of an honest man. 

At last it became necessary, for ^lis support, 
to sell his wife’s jewels ; and, being reduced, as 
he said, at last to llie nimp-jcnval, he solicited from 
Cromwell permission to rdturn, and obt iined it 
by the interest of Colonel S<'roop, to whom his 
sister was married. Upon the remains of a for- 
tune wliich the danger of his life had very much 
diminished, he lived at Ilalbarri, a house built 
by himself very near to Ileaconsfield, where his 
mother resided. His mother, though related to 
Cromwell and Hampden, wa zealous for the 
royal cause, and, when Cromwell visited her, used 
to reproach him ; he, in return, would throw a 
napkin at her, and say he would not dispute 
with his aunt : but finding in time that she ac- 
ted for the King, as well as talked, he made her 


• Life of Waller, pn>fixed to au cdiHon of his 
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[ a prisoner to her own Jaughtoi^, in her own 
house. If he would do hny Ihiiig, he could nof 
do less. 

Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller, ae 
his kinsman, to familiar conyeraation. Waller^ 
as he used to relate, found hini SuiSclently versed 
in ancient history ; and when any of hie enthu- 
siastic. friends came to advise or consult him, 
cOuld sometimes overbear him discoursing in the 
cant of the times : but, w^hen he returned, he 
would sa 3 % ** Cousin Waller, 1 must talk to 
these men in their own way:" and resumed 
the common style (»f conversation* 

He repaid the Protector for bis favoura (lfi5i) 
by the famous “ I’auegyric," which has been 
always considered as the first of his poetical pro- 
ductions. His choice of encomiastic topics Is 
very judicious ; for he cousiders Cromwell in 
his exaltation^ without inquiring how he at- 
tained it ; there is consequently no mention of 
the rebel or the regicide. All the fomer part of 
his hero’s life is veiled with shades ; &nd nothing 
is brought to view but the chief, the governor, 
the defender of England’s honour, and the en- 
larger of her dominion. The act of violence by 
ft which he obtained the supreme power is lightly 
treated, and decently justitiad. It was ceitainly 
to be desired that tlie detestable band should bo 
dissolved, whilst had destroyed the church, mur- 
dered the King, and filled the nation with tu- 
mult and oppression ; yet Cromwell had not the 
right of diss(dving them ; for all that he had be- 
tore done could be justified only by supposing 
them invested with lawful authority. But 
combinations of wickedness would overwhelm 
the world by the advantage which licentious 
principles afford, did not those who have long 
prartised perfidy grow faithless to each other. 

1 n the poem on the war with Spain are some 
passages at least equal to the best parts of the 
“ Panegyric and, in the conclusion, the jM>et 
ventures yet a higher flight- of flattery, by re- 
commending royalty to Cromwell and the na- 
tion. Cromwell was very desirous, as appears 
fmn his conversation, related by Whitlock, of 
adding the titlij to the power of monarchy, and 
is supposed to have been withheld from it partly 
by fear of the amy, and partly by fear of 4;he 
laws, whicli, when ho should govern by the 
name of king, would have restrained his autho- 
rity. When therefore a deputation was so- 
lemnly sent to invite him to the crown, he, after 
a long conference, refused it; but is said to 
liave fainted iu his coacii, when he parted from 
them. • 

The poem on the death of the Protector seems 
to have been dictated by real venei*ation for his 
rneinoi^. Dryden and Sprat wrote on the same 
occasion ; hut they were yout^g men, struggling 
into notice, and hoping for atnne favour from the 
I ruling parly. Waller h.id little to expect; he 
I had retasived nothing but his pardon from Crom- 
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wns Dot jlilcdy to ask any thli^ frotti Id parMaittehti « ka traa,'* says Burnet, “ the 
tfiosa Whi) shDuld «aoae<Hi Kim, dr%Kt of the lfoD^, and tiioii;gh old said the 

Siwiaftorwaida,thi ll«^ llVatiest tblis^ of any amottg them.” This, Iio»r. 

tHi:h 4 ^iabtHet*subjeeeiand haexertadhialm^^^ ever, |s said in bis acebutttof the year serenty 
liaiibi 4 hls<di^ce, aDdhis m^bdy,.#ithe^^ five, 'WallisT was only sfevonty. His name 
aidbtity for Charles the Sedw^i It is not jpda* as a sjj^esde^ )ih»oD^ often In Grey’s Collections ; 
sihle *0 read, without some WntOifipt and ladl^r- Kut 1 havo foKnd no extracts that can be more 
natibri, poems of the same hdtbm*, aterlbltig the quoted as exhibiting sallies of ^yety than cogen- 
higltest degree of /louvr atid to Charles thd cy of aiigiune^ 

biret, then trahsfewlii^ the sfBiiie pot^ He WtH of sack bonsideration, that his re- 
ft Oliver Cromwell; how lityitifig OHyer were cirnilated, ai»d recorded. When 

take the orown, and then eOngrhlulhtlng'Cliimies' the Huke'of York’s influffnee was high, both in 
the Second on hie recovoMMi right; Neither Scotland and Bnghmd, it drew, says Burnet, a 
Cromwell nor Charles could wdue hki tthki- livcily refieetiOD fiNnn Wallt^r, tlmedebnited wit. 
mony as thd effect of cOftfleti^ or tnceiae hie Ho stdd^ the Houes of Commons had resolved 
praises as effusions of rsveihniee ; they could obn- that the Duke should not reign after the King’s 
aider them but as the lahohr Of invention, and death; but the Kingi to opposition to them, had 
the tribute of depetidence. resolved that ho should reign even in his life.*' 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction ; bnt the legitim H there^appsar no extraordioBry litteliness in this 
inhts end of fiction Is the conveyance of truth ; renmtd, yet its reception proves the spi^aker to 
ahd he that has flattery nkdy fi>r all whom the have been a celebrated tiaf, to hifcve had a name 
vioiasitudes V the world happen, to must which men of wU were proud of mentioning, 
be scorned as a prostituted mind, that may re^' He did not suffer his reputation to die grodu- 
tain the glitter of wit, but has lost the dignity of ally away, which may easily happen in a long 
virtue. ,* ]jfe • hut renewed his claim to poetical distiuc- 

The Congratulation considered as; infbi‘i<« tfon ftnm time to time^ aooccasions were offer- 
or to poetical merit to the Panegyric:” and It ed, rith«r by public events or private incidents ; 
is reported, that, when the King told Waller of and cemtenting himself with the Influence of his 
the disparity, he answered, Poets, Sir, sue- muse, or loving ^uiet better than influence, he 
oeed better in fiction than in truth.” . 1 newer accepted any oflice of magistracy. 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to | was not, however, without some atten- 
the ff panegyric,” either by decay of genius, or ition to his fortune ; for he asked from the King 
fi»r want of diligence ; but because Cromwell (in 1665) the provostship of Eton College, and 
had done much, and Chprles ha^ done little, obtained it; but Clarendon reftised to put the seal 
Cromwell, wanted nothing to raise him to heroic to the grant, alleging that it could be held only 
SKeellence but virtue ; and virtue his Poet by a dergyman. It is known that Sir Henry 
, thought himself at liberty to supply. Charles ^ Wottouqualifiedhimself for it by deacon’s orders 

a yet only the merit of ptriuggltog without sue- ‘ To this opposition, the « Biographia” imputes 
4U|d Sttjffering without despoil'* A life of the violence and ncrlmony with which Waller 
escapes and indigence could, supply jeietry with joined Buckingham’s faction in the prosecution 
no splendid images. » | of Clarendon. The motive was illiberal anddis- 

Xn the first pai'lfa^ent summoned by Charld honesty and ehowed that more than sixty years 
the Second (March B, 1661) Waller sat for had not been able to teach him morality. His 
Hastings,' to Susrev, and served for different accusation is \u.ch ap conscience can hardly be 
places to iOl the parliau^ts in that reign. In a supposed to dictate without the help of malice, 
time whek fancy apdgayetywflimi^ most powe^^ ^ « We were to be governed by Janizaries Instead 
ful recommenda^ns to regard, U is not likely of parliaments, and ore in danger from a worse 
that Waller was tprgotten. „'Hs passed his time |dot than that of the fifth of November ; then, if 
in the company thqt was !hi||mk>t) Kpth in rank the Lords and Commons had been destroyed 
and wit , from which avepi his obstinate so- there had been a succession ; but here both had 
^ briety did not ejep^ude hiin. ^ ^Though Jie drank been destroyed, for ever.” Thisls the language of 
water, be was oiiabl^ by his fertility of mind a man who is glad of an opportunity to rail, and 
to heighten the mirth, Bacchanalian assem- ready to sacrifice truth to interest at one time, 
*bUes ; and Mr. l^vilia' that ** no man In and to anger at another. 

Englaitd riibuld keep him eomjtony without A year after the Chancellbr’a banishment, 
drinking hut Ned W:^er,^, | another vacancy' gave him encouragement for 

The , prabw giv^ him by fit. Evremond is a another petition, which the King referred to the 
pm#^,> hta reputation ; for It was, only by his council, who, after htoring the question argued 
.|sap4tatlon timt he cquld be known, m a wi-Her, by lawyers for three days, idetermlhed. that the 
to a man who, though he lived a great paH of a office could be held only byd clergyman, accord- 
•dhg lite upon ah EngljBh pension, never conde- Ing to the act of Unlfonnity, since the provoet 
^aded to understand toe language of the nation had alw'aye received Institution gS for a parson- 
Ihat maiutiuued liJin. froni the bishops of Liucotn. Th*^ Ktog tboo 
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mid, he could not break the law wUdi he had 
made : and Dr. Zachary Cradok, &mott8 for \ 
single sermon, at most for two aermons^^ irm 
chosen by the feliows. ^ 

That he asked any thing more is not known ; 
it U cetiiain that he obtained nothing, though he 
continued obsequious to the court . through the . 
rest of Charles's reign. 

At the accession of King James (ii|< ld8ih}he 
was chosen for parliament, being then iouracOFe, 
at Saltash, in Cornwall ; and wrote a Presage 
of the Downfidl of ^e Turkish BmfiirQ^*f 
which he presented to the King on hieblrthTf^y* 
It is remarked, by. his commeUSatOr Fenton» 
that in reading Tasso he had early imhJhed a 
veneration for the heroes of the holy wWt and a. 
zealous enmity to the Turks, which never, lelt 
him. James, however, having soon after b^iin 
what he thought a bdty war at hornet in^e 
haste to put all molestation of the Turks out of 
his power. 

James treated him with kindness and famtl - 
farity, of which instances m given by thei^ 
wi'iter of his life. One day taking him into 
the closet, the King asked liJm how he liked 
one of the pictures : << My eyes,** said Waller, 
« are dim, and I do not know it.*’ The King 
said it was the Princess of Orangf. ** She i%” 
said Waller, ** like the greatest woman in the 
world.** The King asked who was tfaab; and 
was answered, Queen Elizabeth. 1 woi^ery” 
said tlie King, ** you should tiliink so ; but '1 
must confess she had a wise council,** And^ 
Sir,** said Waller, " did you ever know a fool 
elioose a wise one ?** Such is ihe story, which 
1 once heard of some other roan. PolnM 
axioms, and acute replies, fly loose about the 
world, and are assigned Sttcoeseively to those 
whom it may be the fashion to celebrate. * 

When the king knew that he was about to 
marry bis daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, 
he ordered a French gentleman to fell him, that 
« the King wondered he could think marry- 
ing his daughter to a falMng dhurcb.’* ^^The 
King,” said Waller, <<does me great honour, in 
taking notice of my domestic aflklrs ; but I have 
lived long enough to observe, .that this failing 
church hap got a trick of rising again.” 

He took notice to his friends of the King’s 
eonduct ; and said, that he would be left like 
a whale upon the strand.” Whether he was 
privy to any of the transactions which ended in 
the Kevolution, is not known. His heir joined 
the Prince of Orange. 

Having now attaincijd an age beyond which 
the laws of nature seldom suffer lift to be ex- 
tended, otherwise than by a future state, he 
seems to have turned his mind upon preparation 
for the decisive hour, and therefore consecrated 
his poetry to devotion. It is pleasing to discover 
that hid piety was without weakness ; that his 
bitellectual powers continued vigorous : and that 
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the lines .wnioh he eompo^i when ** hr, Jhf 
oge, &mld neit^ read nor mnpt Ink^, 
to the eflhsioiis of his ynuth. 

Towards the decline of Uft, he boughkusmall 
houiia with a little land, at.ColeshiU ; and said, 
ha should be glad, to die, like the stag, where 
he Was roufad/* This, however, djd not hap-, 
pen. When he was at BeacoiHiMd, be found 
his legsgrow tiodd ; he went to Wind^, where 
1^ Charles Scarborough then attended the King, 
and i^oested him, as both a ftlend and a yhy* 
•ftiah;, to teilk him, to/iot that meUh^ memt» 
Sir,” answered Scarborough, « your blood 
wm run no longer.” Waller repeated some 
lines of Virgil, and went home to die, 

As the dieesse incresaed upon him, he eonu 
posed himself ftr his departure ; and, caUlng 
upon Dr. Birch to give him the holy sacrament, 
he desired his chfldren to take it with him, and 
made an earnest declacration of his ftith in Chris- 
tianity. It now appeared what jpart of Ms 
oonversatlbn with the great could be remiuh^ 
bered with delight Ho related, that being 
present when the Duke of Buckingham talked 
profanely before King Charles, he said to him. 
My Lord, 1 am a great deal older than your 
Grace, and haVe^ X believe^ heard more argu- 
ments for atheism than ever your Grace did; 
but 1 have lived long enough to see tiiero is 
nothing in them; and so I hope your Grace 
will.” 

He ^ed Octdber SL Was buried at 

Beaconsfteld, vdth d monument erected by his 
son’s eaeotttbrs,' for which Rymer wrote the 
inscription, and which I hope Is now rescued 
from dilapidation. 

He left se^'eral children by his second wife ; 
of whom, his daughter was married to Dr. 
Birch. Benjamin, the ddest son, was disiiu 
herited, and sent to New Jersey as wanting 
jximmpn understanding. Edmund, the second 
son, inherited the estate, and represented Ag- 
mondesham in parliament, but at last turned 
quaker. William, the third son, wss a mer- 
chant in London. Stephen, the fourth, was 
an eminent goctor of laws, and one of the com- 
missioners for the Union. There is said to have 
been a fifth, of whom no account has descended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and in- 
tdleetnal, has been drawn by Clarendon, to 
whom he was familiarly known, with nicety, 
which certainly none to whom he was not known 
can presume to emulate. It is therefore Inserted 
here, with q|ach remarks as others have sup- 
plied; after which, nothing remains but a 
critical examination of his poetry. 

** Edmund Waller,” says Clarendon, waa 
bom a very ftlr estate, by the parsimony or 
frugality of a wise ftth^ and mother : and ho 
'thought it so commendable an advantage, that 
he resolved to improve it with his utmost care, 
upon which in his nature he was too much 
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Iiitenl: an*!, in order to that, lie wAs so much j Ahle where his spirit was odious; and he was at 
reserved and retired, that he was scarcely ever least pitied where he n^aa most detested.*' 


heiird of till by his addr^ aud dextSrity be had 
gotten a very rich wife in the city, hgafast^^ j 
the recoinmetidatioij, and countenance, and au- ! 
thority of the court, which was thoro^hly | 
engaged on the behalf of Mr, Crofts, and which | 
used to be successful in that age^, against any 
opposition* fie had the good fortune to have 
ail ulliaiicc and friendship with Dr. Morley, 
who had assisted and instructed him in the 
reading many good books, to which his natural 
parts and promptitude indinod him, especially 
the poets ; and at the age when nther men used 
to give over writing verses (for he was near 
thirty years when he drit engaged himself in 
that exercise, at least that be was known to do 
so), he surprised the town with two or three 
pieiHis of that kind as if a tenth Muse had been 
newly born to cherish drooping poetry, llwi 
Doctor at that time brought him into that com- 
pany whiclf was most celebrated for gooil con- 
versation ; where he was received ana esteemed, « 
with great ap4>1ause and respect. lie was a 
very pleasant discourser in earnest and in J^t, 
and therefore very grateful to all kind of com- 
pany, whci'C he was not the less esteemed for 
being vHy rich. 

** lie had been even nui*sed in parliaments, 
where he sat when he was very young ; and so, 
when they were resumed again (after a long in- 
termission) he appeared in those assemblies with 
great advantage; having a graceful way of 
speaking, and by thinking much on several ar- 
guments (which his temper and complexion, tliat 
had much of melancholic^ inclined him to) he 
seemed often to speak upon th« sudden, when 
the occasion had only administered the opportu- 
nity of saying what he had thoroughly consi- 
dered, which gave a great lustre to all he said ; 
which yet was rather of delight than weight. 
There needs no more be said to extol the excels 
lence and power of his wit, and pleasantness of 
his conversation, than that it was of magnitude 
enough to cover a world of very gi'eat faults; 
that is, so to cover fhem, thai they were not 
taken notice of to his reproach, viz, a nan'ow- 
ness in bis nature to the lowest degree ; an ah- 
jcctucss and want of c^ourago to support him in 
any virtuous undertaking ; an insinuation and 
servile flattery totjp height the vainest and most 1 
imiierious nature could be contented with ; ! 
that it preserved and ivrni his life from those \ 
who were most resolved to take it, and in an oe- j 
casion in wliicli he ought to have been ambitious ! 
io have lost it ; and then premrved him again , 
fi‘oii\|he reproaid) and tlio iwn tempt that was 
da© to him for so preserving it, and for vjndi- 
It at such a price that it had |iowei* to rs- 
eotuale him to thoM* whom he had most offend- 
ed and pvovuktHl ; and conHimed to his age with 
that rare tha# his cunipany was accept** | 


Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which 
It may not be improper to xhake some remiU'ks. 

He was very little, known till be had ob- 
tained a rich wife in the city." 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three- 
and-twenty; an age, before which few men are 
conspicuous, much to their advantage. He was 
known, however, in parliament and at court : 
and, if he spent part of his time in privacy, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that he endeavoui'ed 
the improvement of his mind as well as of his for- 
tune. That Clarendon might misjudge the mo- 
tive of his retiremmit is the more probable, be- 
cause he has evidently mistaken the commence- 
ment of his poetry, which he supposes him not 
to have attempted before thirt>\ As bis first 
pieces were perhaps not printed, the succession 
of his compositions was not kiiovi'n ; and Cla- 
rendon, who cannot be imagined to have been 
very studious of poetry, did not rectify liis first 
f^opiiiloii by consulting Waller’s hook. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to 
the wits of the age by Dr. Morley; but the 
wi'iter of his Life relates that he was already 
among tiicm, when, hearing a noise in the street, 
and inquiring the cause, they found a son of Ben 
Jonson under an arrest. This was Moiiey, 
whom Waller set free at the expense of one hun- 
dred pounds, took him into the country as di- 
rector of his studies, and then procured him ad- 
mission into the company of the friends of li- 
terature. Of this fact, Clarendon had a nearer 
knowledge than the biographer, and is therefore 
more to be credited. 

The account of Waller’s parliamentary elo- 
quence is seconded by Burnet, who, though he 
cajls him << the delight of the House,” adds, 
that ** he was oqly concerned to say that which 
should make him be applauded, he never laid 
the business />f the House to heart, being a vain 
and empty, though a witty man.’* 

Of his insinugtion and flattery it is not un- 
reasonahle to believe that the truth is told. 
Ascham, in his elegant description of those 
whom in modern language we term wits, says, 
that they are open flatterers, and privy mockers. 
"Waller showed a little of both, when, upon sight 
of the Dutchess of Newcastle’s verses on the 
death of a Stag, he declared that he would give 
all his own compositions to Itave written them, 
and being dunged with the exorbitanoe of his 
adulation, answered, that “ iiuthiitg was too 
much to be given, that.^a lady might be saved 
from the disgrace of sudi a vile performance.” 
This, however, was no very mischievous or 
very unusual deviation from truth : had hjs hy- 
pocrisy been confined to sucli tinnsactions, he 
might have been forgiven, though not pt*aisGd ; 
for who forbears to flutter an author or a lady ? 

Of the Igxity of his political nriiici?>o*« •'ud 
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the weakness of his reso^tionj he ex^rienced 
the natured effect^ by losing the esteem of .every 
party. From Cromwell he had only his recal ; 
and from Charlie the Serotid, who delighted in 
his company, he obtained only the pardon of his 
relation Ftampden, imd tfa|t egfety of Hampden's 

As far M ci^ectttre can be tbade from the 
whole of his writing, and his conduct, he was 
habitually and deliberately a friend to monarchy. 
His deviation towards democracy proceeded 
from {lis conneadon with Hampden, for whose 
sake he prosecuted Crawley with great bitti- 
ness ; and tbe invective which he pronounced on 
that occasion was so popular, that twenty thou- 
sand copies are said by his biographer to have 
been sold in one day. 

It is confess!^ that his ihults still left him 
many friends, at least many companions. His 
convivial power of pleasing is universally ac- 
knowledged ; but those who Conversed with 
him intimately, found him not only passionate, 
especially in his old age, but resentful ; so that 
the interposition of friends was sometimes ne> 
cessary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally connected 
him with the polite writers of his time : he was 
joined with Lord Buckhursl in the translation 
of Corneille's ** Pompey and is said to have 
added his help to that of Cowley, in the oi'iginal 
draft of the “ Rehearsal." 

The care of his fsrtune, which Clarendon im- 
putes to him in a degree little less thim criminal, 
was either not constant nr not successful ; for, 
having inherited a patrimony of three thousand 
fire hundred pounds a year, in the time of 
James the First, and augmented it at least by 
one wealthy marriage, he left, about tbe time of 
the Revolution, an income of not more than 
twelve or thirteen hundred; which, when the 
different value of money is reckoned, will be 
found perhaps not more than a fourth part of 
what he once possessed. * | 

Of this diminution, paiK was the cousequence 
of the gifts which he was forced to scatter, and 
the fine which he was condemned to pay at the 
detection of his plot ; and it his estate, as is te- * 
lated in his Lite, was sequestered, he bad pro- 
bably contracted debts when he lived in exile ; 
for we are told, that at Paris he ttved in splen- 
dour, and was the ouly Englishman, except the 
Lord St Albans, that kept a table. j 

His unlucky plot cempriled him to sell a 
thousand a year ; of the waste of ^e rest there 
is no account, except that he is eqnfessed by his 
biographer to have been a had economist He 
seeme to have deviated from the common prac- 
tice ; to have been a hoarder in his first years, 
and a squanderer in his last. 

Of his course of studies, or choice Of books, 
nothing is known more than that lie professed 
himsidf ^nable to read Chapman's frunslation 
of Homer without rapture. His opinion con- 


cerning the duty of a poet li contained in his 
dechwation, that ho would , blot from his 
worka any line that did not contain some mo- 
tive to virtue.'* 

The characters^ by which WsRer intended to 
distinguish his writing, are sprightUness apd 
dignity; in his smallest p&ecei^ he endeavours 
to be gay ; In the larger to be grroi* his 
airy and light ^ductlbns, the chlel' source is 
gallantry, that attentive rorerence of fiemale dx- 
eellence which has descended to us from the 
Gothic ages. ' As his poems aro commonly lic- 
caslonal, and his addresses personal, he was not 
BO iibendiy supplied with grand as with sofr; 
images ; for beauty is moro easily found than 
magnanimity. 

The delicacy which he cultivated, restrains 
him to a certain nicety and caution, even when 
he writes upon the slightest matter. He has, 
therefore, in his whole volume, nothing hur« 
lesque, and seldom any thing ludicrous or fa^ 
miliar. He seems always to do his bgst ; though 
bis suhjeiits are often unworthy of his care. 

It is not easy to think without some contempt 
on an author, who is growing illustriMis |n his 
own opinion by verses, at one time, To a 
Lady who can do any thing hut sleep when she 
pleases at another, To a Lady who can 
sleep when she pleases now, « To a Lady, on 
her passing through a crowd of people then, 
On a braid of divers cbioura woven by four 
Ladies;" “ On a tree out in paper;" or, 
To a Lady from whom he received the copy 
of verses on the paper-tree, which for many 
years liad been missing," 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. 
We still read the Dove of Anacreon, and Spar- 
row of Catullus ; and a writer naturally pleases 
himself with a performance which owes no- 
thing to the subject. But compositions merely 
pretty have the fate of other pretty things, and 
qrc quitted In time for something useful ; they 
are flowers fragrant and fair, but of short dura- 
tion; or they are blossoms to be valued only as 
they foreWl fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are some, which 
their excellency ought to secure fronf^blivion ; 
as, << To Amoret," comparing the diiferent 
modes of regai*d with which he looks on her 
and Saoharissa; and the verses On Love," 
that begin, ^nger in hasty words or blows, 

Xn others he is not equally successful ; eome- 
times hts thoughts are deficient, and sometimee 
his expression. 

The numbqyB are not always musical ; as, 

Fair Yeuw, in thy Soft arms 
'J l»e god of rage conAne ; 

For thy whispers are the charms 
Which only can divert his fierce deidgn. 

What though he frown, and to tumult do incline | 
Thou the flame 

Kindled in bis breast caost tame 
With that snow which unmelted lies on t 

L 
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He (teldom^ lAdeail, fetcbese nil iliiioroue MMt!** | 
meat the depths of seienee; liU .^ughtt ' 
nre f«^ the most port easHy understood, and hl» 
taagw euch as the •iq>erdeies of nature 
supplies s be has li just claim m popularity, 1^ 
cause he ^ites to cotnmen de^es of Iww- 
ledge ; and is ^'ee at least from phil^phi^^ 
dantry, unless perhaps the endof u tU th^ j 
Sun may be excepted, in i^hich ha .m , 
B Copemicam To wlikhj tnay he added, the 
timile of the palm in the Weea ^ On hcrpafudng 
through a crowd and a Uaeln a merit ,«^ouS 
poem on the Hestoratlon, about rlpers and trea^ 
de, wlilch can only be understood by those who 
happen to know the of the Ilic- 

fiaca. 

His thoughta are sometlinea hypei^bolkal, and 
his imagrn tumaUirid: 

^jThe plants admire. 

No less than those of old dfd Orpheus* lyre: 
iPsbe sit down, aith tops oB tow'rds her bov*d ; 
They rotnul about her into arbours crowd ; 

Onlf she walks, in cren ranks they stand. 

Like seam weU-marsha]l*d end obsequious band. 

In another placet 

While in the park I ting, the listening deer 
Attend my passion, and forget to fear: 

When to the beeches 1 report my flame^ 

They bow theit heads, as if they felt the same. 

To gods appealing, when I reach their bowcm. 

With lend complaints they answer me in showers. 
To thoe a wild and crnel soul is given, 

More deaf than trees, and ptoudoOthan the heaven ! 

On the jitiead of a Stag:" 

O fertile head 1 which every year. 

^uld each a crop of wonder hear! 

Aelteemi:^ earth did never bring 
So toon BO hard,., so huge a thing : 

Which might it never have been cast ,, 

Each year’s gfowth added to the last. 

These lofty branchee had supplied 
llie earths bold son’a prodigious pride ; 

Hearen with tlicse engines had been sml'd 
When ^antoins heap’d op mouataiiw fail’d. 


The stin ip figures such os tliese 
Joys with thomoon to. play.:: 

, To the sweet strains they triLvance, 

Which do result i^m tteir own spheres { 

As thifi nyniph*s donee « 

Moves with the numbers which she hears. 

A > ' ' ' I I > 

SonietiiM.a$|ho«yht, which gfight perhaps 
AH a distich,, l» cxpatidod and attenuated till it 
growu weak arid almost evanescent : 

^htbris I sihoe first onr oa^ of peace 
Was frighted benm, diis good we find^ , , 
Ycnr favours with your fears increase, < ? 

And growing misohiefs make you kind. ' \ 

So the fair tree, which, still preserves ' 

Hot fruit* and state, while no wind l^ows, 

In storms from that iqinghtness swerves ; 

And die glad ear^i about her strows 
With treasure from hCr yielding boughs. 

His images are not alwaj^s distinct ; as, in the 
fallowing passage, he confounds Love as a per* 
son with Love as a passion : 

jSome other nymphs, with colours faint, 

And pen'ctl slow, may Cupid paint. 

And a weak heart in time destroy ; 

She has a stamp, and prints the boy: 

Can With a single look, inflame 
The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 

His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes 
degant and happy, as that m return for the SUver 
Bern and sometimes empty rind trifling, as that 
upon the CM torn by the Queen* There are a few 
lines written in the Dutchess's Tasso, which he 
is said by Fenton to have kept a summer under 
correction. It happened to Waller, as to others, 
tliat his success was not always in proportion lo 
his labour* 

Of these petty compositions, neither the beau. 
tIeSi nor the faults deseiwe much attention. The 
amorous verses hflve this to recommend them, 
that they are less hyperbolical than those of 
some oth^ poets. Waller is not always at the 
last gasp ; be does not die of a frown, nor live 
nfion a smile. There is however, too much 
love, and too many trifles. Little things are 
made too important ; and the empira of Ileauty 


Sometimdb having succeeded Jn the 

M makn » eou«la.ioo. In . A. Son? of! muHiplioity of hu- 

SaebarW. and Amorel*. fHandddfl, the two “««• P^'ons. »nd the vanety of hainan want*, 
last .<»»» oogbt to iMn omitted. S”**. thorefore, may b. cons.der<.d a. 

showing the world under a false appearance, 

His images of gallantry are not rilways in the ^ and, so far as they obtain credit from the young 
Highest degree delicate : unexperienced, as misleading expectation, 

/ ‘ ^ and misguiding practice. 

Dmb, shall my love this doubt displace, Of his nobler and more weighty performances 

, ;;^ij^gaiu such trust that fmay come the greatt^ part is panegyrical : for of praise he 

wuquetsoutedmeaohthyf^ vras very lavish, as is observed by his imitator 

riut make my constant at home. Lansdowne : 

'8««mappVmtIomii^ tw t^ No mtyr .talk, within (h« h«lliw-d gnmnd, ) 

^^id uiU)Ofi..qii.nti.il i 4. bft th. venjo. on the J)ut queent'and heroines, king, and gods abound; ^ 

'LAdy danritig; . , i Glory and arms and love are .ill tlie sound. / 
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In the firet pAem, on the danger of the Prince 
on the coast of Spain, there is a puerile and ri- 
diculous menti<»L of Arion at tha heginning ; and 
the last paragraph, on the is in part ridi- 
culously mean, and in part rldieulously tumid. 


with lines more T%<n<ous and striking than 
Waller is accustomed to produce. The euece^-^ 
log parts are tatiegatM with better passages and 
worse. There is something too far-fetched in 
the coMparimn of the Spaniards dirawing the 


Ihe poem, howeyer, is such as may Justly ipSSnglish on, by saluting Sk XfUcarUrithcannon, 

praised, without much allowance for the state of — . 

o ur poetry and language at that time. 

The two neat poems are upon the Hinges 
kaviour at the death of ^ucktugAaOt, and upon his 
JVfli’y, 

He has, in the first, used the pagan deities 
with great propriety ; 


Twas want of .such a precedent as this 
Made the old heathens frame their {feds amiss. 


to lamhe awakening the Hon by hkoHng* The fate o{ 
the Marquis and his lady, who were burfit in 
their diip, Would have moved moro, had the 
Poet not made him die like tlie pheenue, because 
he hadspices about him, nor expressed their af- 
fection ond their end by a conceit at once false 
and vulgar : 

Alive, itt equal datnes of love they burn'd, 

And now together are to ashes turn’d. 


In the poem on the Navy*, those lines are very 
noble which suppose the king’s power secure 
against a second deluge ; so noble, that it were al- 
most criminal to remiyrk the mistake of centre foe 
suifac^, or 'to say that the empire of the sea would 
bj^ worth little if it were not that the waters ter- 
minate in land. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible sentiments ; 
bat the conclusion is feeble. That on the Repairs 
of St. Paul’s has something vulgar and obvious; 
such as the mention of Amphion : and some- 
thing viuleni and harsh : as, 

S(i all our minds with his conspire to grace 
The gentiles* great apoaUe. and deface 
Those state-obscuriog sheds, that like a chain 
Seem’d to confine and fetter him again rfig 
VV^hich the glad saint shakes off at his comman 1, 

As once the viper from his sainreA hand. 

So joys the aged oak, when wo divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur’d side. 

Of the two last couplets, the first is extrava- 
gant, and the second mean. 

'His praise of the Queen is too much oxaggA 
rated ; and the thought, that she “ saves lovers 
hy cutting off hope, as gangrenes are cured by 
loping the limb,” presents nothing to the mind 
but disgust and horror. 

Of “ The Battle of the Summer Islands,” it 
seems not easy to say whether it is intended to 
raise terror or merriment. The beginning is 
too splendid for jest, and the conclusion too light 
for seriousness. The versification Is Studied, 
the scenes are diligently displayed, and the 
images artfully amplified ; but, as it ends neither 
in joy nor sorrow, it will scarcely be read a 
second time. 

Tbe ** Fanegyrio” upon Cromwell has obtain- 
ed from the public every liberal dividend of praise, 
which however cannot be said to have been un- 
justly lavished ; for such a series of venea had 
rarely appeared before in the English language. 
Of thq lines, some are^grand, some are graceful, 
and all are mtisicul. There is now and then a 
feeble verse, or a trifling thought ; but its great 
fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of “ The War with Spain” begin.s 


The verses to Charles, on his return, were 
doubtless intended tp counterbalance the *< Pa- 
negyric” on Cromwell. If it has been thought 
inferior to that with which it is naturally com- 
pared, the cause of its deficience has been already 
remarked.^ 

The remaining pieces it is not necessary to ex- 
amine singly. They must be supposed to have 
faults and beauties of the same kind with the 
rest, i’he sacred poems, however, deserve par- 
ticular regard ; they were the work of Waller’s 
declining life, of those hours iu which he looked 
upon the fame and the folly of the time past 
with the sentiments which his great predecessor 
Petrarch bequeathed to posterity, upon his re- 
view of that lore and poetry which have given 
him Immortality. 

That natural jealousy which makes every man 
unwilling to allow much excellence in another, 
id ways produces a disposition to believe that 
the mind grows old with the body ; and that 
he, whom we are now forced to. confess supe- 
rior, is hastening daily to a level with ourselves. 
By delighting to think this of the living, we 
learn to think it of the dead ; and Fenton, with 
all his kindness Vor Waller, has the luck to 
mark the exact time when his genius passed 
the zenith, which he places at his fifty-fifth 
year. This is to allot the mind but a small por- 
tion. Intellectual decay is doubtless npt un- 
common ; but it seems not to be universal. 
Newton was in his eighty-fifth year improving 
his chronology, a few days before his death ; 
and Waller appears not, in my opinion, to have 
lost at eighty-two any pai't of hia poetical 
power. 

His sacred poems do not please like some of 
his other works ; but before (he fatal fifiliy-fiv#^ 
had he written* on the same subject^ his puccesa 
would hardly have been better. 

It has been tiie frequent lamentation of good 
men, that verse has been W little a||iplied to 
the purposes of worship, and many attempt* 
have been made to animate devotion pious 
poetry. Iliat they have very seldom attained 
tbeir end is sufiicieiitijr known, and it may not 
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he fmprtfper to ioqatre why they have rols- / ibuiid that the moat simple expreesum la the 
carried. I moat flubllme. Poetry h$e$ its lustre and its 

Let no pious ear be olfenrled if I advance^ in | power^ beoauae it Is iq[>plied to this decoration of 
ppposjtion to man> authorities, that poetical something more excellent than Itsdf. All that 
devotion cannot often please, llie doctrines o^ pious verse can do is to help the memory, and 
religion may, indeed, be defended in a dldactMlp ddlight the ear, and for these purposes it may 


poem; and he, who lias the happy power 
arguing in verse, Will not lose it because his 
subject is Sacred. A poet may describe the 
be<tuty and the grandeur of Katufe, the flowers 
of the Spring, and the harvests of Autumn, 
the vicissitudes of the tide, and the revolntions 
of the sky, and praise the Maker for his works, 
in lines which rto reader shall lay aside. ITie 
snbject of the disputation is not piety, but the, 
motivMt to piety ; that of the description Is not 
God, hut the works of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse biv 
tween God and the human soul, cannot be 
poetical. Man, admitted to implore the mercy 
of his Creator, and plead the merits of his lie- 
deeiner, is already in a higher state ^jhan poetry 
can confer. 

The essence of poetry is invention ; such in* 
vention as, by proiluciiig something unexpected, 
sui^irises and delights. The topics of devotion 
are few, and being few oTe unlveriially known; 
hut few as tiiey are, they can be made no more ; 
they can receive no grace from novelty of senti- 
ment, and very little from novelty of expres- 
sion. 

Poetry pleases by exhibiting an Idea more 
grateful to the mind than tilings themselves 
afford. This elFect proceeds from the display of 
those pai*ts of nature which attract, and the 
concealment of those which repel, the imagina- 
tion : but religion must be shown as it is ; sup- 
pression and .addition equally corrupt it ; and 
such it is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader justly expects, and 
from good poetry always obtains, the enlaige- 
ment of his complrahension and elevation of his 
fancy ; but this is rarely to he hoped by Chris- 
tians from metrical devotion. Whatever is great, 
deshable, or tremendous, is comprised in the 
name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence 
cannot be exalted ; Infinity cannot be amplified ; 
Perfection cannot be improved. 

'rbe employments of pious meditation are 
faith, thanks^ving, repentance, and supplica- 
tion. Faith, invariably uniform, cannot he in- 
' vested by fancy with decorations. Tbauksgiv- 
ing, tlie ipost joyful of all holy effusions, yet 
iildi'essed to a Being without passions, Js con- 
fined to a few modes, and is to he felt ratl^ 
than erpressed. Repentance, trembling in the 
the Judge, is not at leisure for ca- 
.^nd^^thets. Snpmieation of man to 
diffuse Itself thmugh many topics of 
;J^nMslop ; but suppiicatiou to God can Ofaly 
cry for merry. . 

Of sentinumts i>iire}y religious, it will be 


be very useful ; but St supplies nothing to the 
I mind. The ideas of Christian theolc^y are too 
simple fhr eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and 
too midestio tbr ornament : to recommend them 
by tropes and figures, is to magnify by a concave 
mirror tlie sidereal hemisphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing 
to the softness and smoothness of his numbers, 
it is proper to consider those minute particulars 
to which a versifier must attend. 

Ha certainly very much excelled in smooth- 
ness most of the writers who were living when 
his poeti '7 commenced. The poets of Elizabeth 
had attained an art of modulation, which was 
afterwards neglected or forgotten. Fairfax was 
acknowledged by him as his model; and he 
might have studied with advantage the poem of 
Davies,* which, though merely philosophical, 
^et seldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather smooth than strong : of /Ac 
fiiii resounding linCi which Pope attributes to 
Dryden, he has given very few examples. The 
critical decision has given the praise of strength 
to penham, and of sweetness to Waller. 

His excellence of versification has some abate- 
ments. He uses the expletive do very frequent- 
ly ; and, uiough he lived to see it almost uni% 
versally ejected, was not more careful to avoid 
it In his last compositions than in his Hrat. 
Praise had given him confidence ; and finding 
the world satisfied, he satisfied himself. 

His rhymes are sometimes weak words: so is 
found to make the rhyme twice in ten lim^s, 
and occurs ottqp as a rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in hei'oic verse, have 
been censured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his 
rival in the translation of Corneille’s Pom- 
pey;" and toore faults might be found, were 
not the inquiry below attention. 

He sometimes uses the obsolete termination 
of verbs, as waxel/t, affectelh ; and scimetimes re- 
tains the final syllable of the preterite, as 
amamt, svpjTosed, of which 1 know not whether 
it is not to the detriment of our language that 
we have totally rejected them. 

Of triplets he is sparing; but he did not 
wholly forbear them; of an Alexandrine he 
has given no example. 

Ihe general character of his poetry is ele- 
gance and gayety. He is never pathetic, and 
very rarely sublime. He seems neither to have 

a Sir John l>avies, entitled, ** Nonce tcipsnm. 
1*his oracle expounded in two Elegies; 1. Of Hu- 
mane Knowledge; 1I« Of the Soule of Mao and ths 
Immortaljide thereof, 1500.*’— R. 
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hMd a mind munb elected by nature, nor am- 
pliSed by Jeaminff, His tboQgbii are such as a 
liberal convenation aad large acquaintance triih 

fe would easily supply. They had however 
dien, perhaps, that grace of novelty, which they 
are now often supposed to want by those who^ 
naving already found them In later books, do 
not know or inquire who produced them first. 
This treatment is unjust. Let not tho uriginol 
author lose by his imitators. 

Praise, however, should be due before It Is 
given. The author of Waller's Life escribes to 
him the first practice of what Brythrseus and 
some late critics call aUUcration, of using in the 
same verse many words beginning with the 
same letter. But this knack, vHiatever be its 
value, was so frequent among early writers, 
that Gascoigne, a virriter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, warns the jmung poet against affecting it : 
Shalcspeare, in the << Midsummer Night's 
Dream," is supposed to ridicule It; and in 
another play the sonnet of Holofemes fully dis- 
plays it. 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and 
illustrations from the old mythology, for which 
it is vain to plead the example of ancient poets ; 
the deities which they introduced so frequently, 
were considered as realities, so far as to be re- 
ceived by the imagination, whatever sober 
reason might even then determine* But of 
these images time lias tarnished the splendour. 
A fiction, not only detected but despised, can 
never afford a solid basis to any position, though 
sometimes it may furnish a transient allusion, 
or slight illustration. No modern monarch can 
be much exalted by hearing that, as Hercules 
had his club, he has his navy. 

But of the praise of Waller, though much 
may be taken away, much will remain ; for it ' 
cannot be denied, that he added something to j 
our elegance of diction, andT something to our 
propriety of thought ; and to him may be ap- 1 
plied what Tasso said, with equal spirit and 
justice, of himself and Gtiarini, when, having 
perused the “ Pastop Piflo,” he cried out, “ If 
he had not read * Ainiuta,’ he had not excelled 
it." 

As Waller professed himself to have learned 
the art of versification from Fairfax, it has been 
thought proper to subjoin a specimen of his 
work, which, after Mr. Hoole's translation, 
will pei'haps not be soon reprinted. ^By know- 
ing the state in which Waller found pur poetry, 
the reader may judge how much he Improved 

I. 

Erminia’s steed (this while) his mistresse bore 
Himugb forests tbicke among the shadie trecue, 

Her feeble hand the bridle rsines forelore, 

Holfo in a swouno she was for feare 1 weeoc ; 


Bnt her Hit connrer apared aere the more, 
beare her through the desert woods uuseene 
Of her strong foes, that chased her through the 
plaiua. 

And stUl punned, but still punued in vaine. 

11 

Like u the wearie bounds at last retire, 

Windleue, d|s|deased, from the firuitleue chace. 
When the slie beast Tapisht in bush and brire. 

No art nor paiha can rowsc out of bis place : 

The ChristiBU knights so full of shame and ire 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace I « 
Yet still tiie fearfull Dame lied, swift as wiude, 
Nor euer staid/ nor euer lookt behiude., 

III. 

Through thicke and thinue, all night, all day, she 
dritted, 

Withouten comfort, companie, or guide. 

Her plaints and tearcs with euery thought reuiued. 
She heard and saw her greefes, but naught beside. 
But when the sunne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis wane, and wearie teame vnljde. 

On lorgans sandiO banks her course she staid. 

At last, there dqwne she light, and downe she laid* 

W 

IV. 

Her teams, ner drinke ; her food, her sorrowings | 
This was her diet that vnhappy night : 

But sleepo (that sweet rppose and quiet brings) 

To ease the greefes of discontented wight, 

Spred foorth Ida tender, soft, and nimble wings. 

In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright : 

And lone, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch .and worde, while this faire Ladle 
dept, 

V. 

The birds awakte ber with their morning song, 

Their warbling musicke pearst ber tender care, 

The murmuring brookes and whistling windea 
among 

The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did 
beare; 

Her eies -tmcloaed beheld the groucs along. 

Of swalnes and shepherd gruomes that dwelling^ 
weare ; 

And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters 
sent, 

Prouokt again the virgin to lament. 

VI. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a sound, 

That seem'd Bum thickest bashes to prrtceed. 

Some iolly shepherd sung a lustie round. 

And to his voice bad tun’d bis oaten reed ; 

Ihitber she wont, an old man there she found 
(At whose right band his little flock did feed) 

Sat making baskets, his three sonnes among 
That learn’d their father’s art, and leat n ’d his song. 

VIl 

Beholding one in shining armes appeare 
The seelie man and his were sore dismald ; 

But sweet Enniuia comforted their feare. 

Her ventaU vp, her visage open laid. 

Yon happy folke, of heau’n beloued deaM^ 

Work on (quoth she) upon your hanvOosi traid, 


1b 
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Tbi»e dreadful! armcii 1 beBre no warfare bring 
To your a went toile, nor those sweet totuss you atag* 

VIIL 

But father, since ibis land» these townes" and towers, 
DiOtfoied are with sword, with fire and ipoille* 

How may it be, unhurt tliat you and yours 
In safetie thus, applie your harmlesse toile 1 
My sonue (quoth he) this pore estate of ours 
Is euor safe from storm of warlike hroile { 

This wildemese doth vsinsaftie heepe. 

No thuodering draokf no trumpet breakes our 
• sleepe. 

IX. 

Haply ittst heaa*ns defence and shield of right. 

Doth lone the innocence of simple swains. 

She thunderbolts on highest mountains light. 

And sold or neuer strike the lower plaines : 

So kings have cause to feare SiUowMs migfat, 

Not they whose sweat and toile their dinner gains. 
Nor ever greedie soldier was i^tised 
By ponertie, neglected and deepisedU 


0 Ponertie, chofe of the heau'nly brood, 

Dearer to me than wealth ol^ kingly crowne 1 
No wish for honour, thirst of others good, 

Oan mono my heart, contented ,with my owne : 

We quench our thirst with water of this flood. 

Nor fear we poison should therein be throwne t 

These little flocks of sheepe and tender goates 
Giue milke for food, and wool to make ns coates. 

XI, 

We little wish, we need but little wealth. 

From cold and hunger vs to cloatb and feed ; 

These are my sonnos, their care prescrues firom 
stealth 

Their fathers flocks, nor servants moe I need : 

Amid these groues I walke oft for my health, 

And to tlie fishes, birds, and beastes giue heed. 

How they are fed, in fbirest, spring and lake. 

And their contentment for cnsample take. 

Xlt • 

Time was (for each one hath his doating time. 

These siluer locks were golden tresses than) 

That couutrie life I hated as a crime. 

And from the forrests sweet contentment ran, 

To Memphis* stately pallace woold I elime. 

And there became tiic migbtie Caliphes man. 

And though I but a simple gardner weare. 

Yet could 1 marke abases, seeaudheare. 

XllL 

EntiSedon with hope of future galne, 

1 suffered long what did my soule displease | 


But when my youth was spent, my hope was vaina 
I foH my native strength at last decrease ; 

I gun my losso.<^ lustie yeeres complaine. 

And wioht 1 hjld nnjoyd the countries peace ; 

1 hod the coUrt fivewell, and with content 
My later age here have I quiet spent. 

^ XIV. 

While thus ho spake, Erminia hnsht and still 
His wise discourses heard, with great attentimi. 

His speeches grane those idle fancies kin. 

Which in her troubled soule bred such dissentitm ; 
After much thought reformed was her will. 

Within those woods to dwell, was her intention. 

Till fortune should occasion new afford, 

To tume her home to her desired Lord. 

XV. 

She said therefore, O shepherd fortunate f 
That troubles some didst whilom feel aud proue. 

Vet lieust now in thin contented state, 

Let my mishap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 

To entertaine me as a willing mate 
In shepherds life, which I admire and lone ; 

Within these pleasant groues perchance my hart 
Of her discomforts, may vnload some part. 

XVI. 

If gold or wealth of most esteemed deare. 

If iewels rich, thou diddest hold in prise. 

Such store thereof, such plentie hane 1 seen. 

As to a greedio minde might wcU suflico ; 

Witii that downe trickled many a siluer tcare. 

Two christall streames fell from her watrie cies ; 
Part of her sad misfortunes than she told. 

And wept, and with her wept that shepherd old. 

XVII. 

With speeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide; 

His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 

Vet fveloomde her, and plast her by her side. 

The Priucesso dondu poore pastoraes geare, 

A kerchiefe course vpou her head she tide ; 

* But yet her gtesturrs and her lookes (I gesse) 
Were such, as ill beseem’d a shepherdesse. 

• XVlIL 

Not those rude garments could obscure, and hide 
The beau’nly bcautie of her angels face. 

Nor was her princely ofi$pring damnifide. 

Or ought disparag’de, by those labours bace ; 

Her little flocks to pasture would she guide. 

And milk her goatee, and in their folds them place, 
'Both cheese and butter could she make, and frame 
Her sclfe to please the shepherd and his dame. 



POMFRET. 


Of Mr. Johh Pomphet nothing ia known hut 
from a slight and confused account prefixed to 
his poems by a nameless friend ; who relates^ 
that he was son of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, reo* 
tor of I^iitoiif in Bedfordshire; that ho was 
bred at Cambridge;* entered into ordersi and 
was rector of Malden, in Bedfoi*d8bire; and 
niiglithave risen in the church; but that, when 
applied to Dr. Compton, bishop of London, 
ft»r institution to a living of considerable vafue, 
to which he had been presented, he fbund a 
troublesome obstruction raised by a malicious 
interpretation of some passage in his Choice;** 
from which it was inferred, that he considered 
happiness as more likely to be found in the 
company of a mistress than of a wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated ; for it 
had liappened to Pomfret as to almost fdl other 
men wlio plan schemes of life ; he had departed 
from his purpose, and was then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very 


fatal consequence: the delay constrained his at- 
tendance in London, where he caught the small- 
pox, and died in 1703> in fhe thirty-sixth year of 
.his age. 

He published his poems in 1609; and has 
been always the favourite of that class of read- 
ers, who, without vanity or criticism, seek only 
their own amusement. 

His « Choice” exhibits a system of life adapt- 
ed to common notions and equal to common ex- 
pectations; such a state as affords plenty and 
tranquillity, wlfhout dkclusion of intellectual 
pleasures. Perhaps no composition in our lan» 
guage ha8*been oftener perused than X^omfi*et*8 
••Choice.’* / 

In his other poems there is an easy v<diih!Hty, 
the pleasure of smooth metre is afforded to the 
w, and the mind is not oppressed with ponder- 
ous or entangled with intricate sentiment. Ho 
pleases many ; and he who pleases many must 
have some species of merit. 


DORSET. 


Of the Earl of Dorset the character has been 
drawn so largeiy and so elegantly by Prior, to 
whom he was famiiiarly kiioi^n, that nothing 
ran be added by a casual hand ; and, as its au- 
thor Is so generally read, it would be useless of- 

ficiousness to transcribe it 
> 

Charles Sackvillx was bom January 1^4, 
1637. Having been educated under a private 
tutor, he travelled Into Italy, and returned a 
little before the Restoration. lie was chosen 
into the first parliament that was called, for 
East Grinstead, in Sussex, and soon became a 
favourite of Charles the Second; but undertook 
no public employment, being too eager of the 
riotous and licentious pleasures which young 


* He was of Queen's College there, and, by the 

University register, appears to hare taken his ba- 
chelor's degree in 10S4,^ and Ids master's, H. 
—His father was of Trinity.— C. 


tnen of high rank, who aspired' to be thought 
wits, at that time imagined themselves entitled 
to indulge. 

One of these fi’olics has, by tho industry of 
Wood, come down to posterity. Sackville, who 
was then Lord Buckhurst, with Sir Charles 
Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the 
Cock, in Bow-street, by Covent-garden, and, 
going into the balcony, exposed themselves to 
the populace in very indecent postures. At last, 
as they grew warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, 
and harangued the populace in such profane 
language, that the public indignation was n- 
wakened; the crowd attempted to force tlte 
door, and, being repulsed, drove in the per- 
formers with stones, and broke the windows of 
the house. 

For this misdemeanour they were indicted, 
and Sedley was fined five hundred pounds: 
what was the sentence of the others is not 
known. Sedley employed Killig' cw and aun- 
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STEPNEY. 


tber to procure a i^ntltnion from the King; bat 
(mark the friendship of the dissolute !} they beg-, 
ged the hoe for themselves, and exacted it to the 
last groat. 

In 1665, Lord Buckharst attended the Duke 
> of York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and 
was in the battle of June S, when eighteen great 
Dutdi sliips were taken, fourteen others were 
destroyed, and Opdam, the admiral, who en- 
gaged the Duke, was blown up beside him, with 
all bis crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is said to have 
composed the celebrated song, To aU you la- 
dies now at land,*' with e4|ual tranquillity of 
mind and promptitude of wit. Seldom any 
splendid story is wholly true. 1 have heard, 
from the late £arl of Orrery, who was likely 
to have good hereditary intelligence, that Lord 
Buckburst had been a week employed upon it, 
and only retouched or hnished it on the memor- 
able evening. But even this, whatever it may 
subtract from his &cility, leaves him his oour- 
age. * 

He was soon after made a gcntlemamnf the 
bed-chamber, and sent on short embassies to 
France. 

In 1674, the estate of his uncle James Cran- 
field, Earl of Middlesex^ came to him by its 
owner's death, and the title was conferred on 
him the year after. In 1 677, he became, by the 
death of bis father, Bari of Dorset, and inherit- 
ed the estate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his first wife of the fa- 
mily of Bagot, who left him no child, he mar- 
ried a daughter of the Earl of Northampton, 
celebrated both for beauty and understanding. 

He received some fitvourable notice from King 
James ; but soon found it necessary to oppose 
the vMejK'4i of his innovations, and, with some 
other lords, appeared In Westminster Hall to 
countenance the bishops at their trial. 

As enormities grew eveiy day less support- 
able, he found it necessary to concur in the Re- 
volution. He was one of those lords who sat 


I everyday In council to preserve the public peora 
after the King's departure ; and, what is not 
the most illustrious action of his life, was em- 
ployed to oondact the Princess Anne to Notting- 
ham with a guard, such as might alarm the po- 
pulace as they passed, with false apprehensions 
of her danger. Whatever end may be designed, 
there is always something despicable in a inek. 

He became, ati^inay be easily supposed, a fa- 
vourite of King William, who, the day after bis 
accession, made him lord-chamherlain of the 
housdiold, and gave bim afterwards the garter. 
He happened to he among those that wei-e tos- 
sed with the King in an open boat sixteen homo, 
in very rough and cold weather, on the coast of 
Holland. His health afterwards declined ; and, 
on January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and judgment 
were universally confessed, and whose bounty 
to the learned and witty was generally known. 
To the indulgent affection of the public, Lord 
Rochester bore ample testimony in this remark.— 
** 1 know not how it is^ but I^rd Buckburst 
may do what he will, yet is never in the wrong.” 

If such a man attempted poetry, we cannot 
wonder that his works were praised. Dryden, 
whom, if Prior tells truth, he distinguished by 
his beneficence, and who lavished his blandish- 
ments on those who are not known to have so 
well deserved them, undertaking to produce au- 
thors of our own country superior to those of 
antiquity, sa>'s, ** I would instance your Lord- 
ship in satire, and Shakspeare in tragedy.” 
Would it be imagined that, of this rival to anti- 
quity, all the satires were little personal invec- 
tives, and that bis longest composition was a 
song of eleven stanzas? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated 
praise falls on the encomiast, not upon the au- 
thor ; whose performances are, what they pre- 
tend to be, the effusions of a man of wit ; gay, 
vigorous, and^iry. His verses to Howard show 
great fertility of mind ; and his Dorinda bus 
been imitated by Pope. 


STEPNEY. 


Gxoaox SrwHST, descended from the St^neys 
of Pendhpaefi, in Pembrokeshire, was born at 
W estm^iSter, in 1663. Of his father's condition 
w fortune I have no account.*^ Having re- 


ceived the first part of his education at West- 
minster, where he passed six years in the CoL 


Stepoey, the first baronet of that family. See Gran- 
ger’s History, vol. iL p. 306, edit. 8vo. 1775. Mr. Cole 
savs, ttie Poi't’s father was a grocer. Cole’s MSS. in 
Btit. Mus.— C,. 


It has been conjec^urcil that oar Poet waa cither 
son liv gi^andson of Charles, tbii^ son of Sir Jolua 
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Itge, he w««it at nineteen to Cambridge,** where 
he coDtiaued a friendship begun at school with 
Mr. Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifaac. 
They came to London together, and are said to 
have been invited into public life by the Earl of 
Dorset. 

His qualifications recommended him to many 
foreigli employments, so that bis time seems to 
have been spent in negociations. In 1692, he 
was sent envoy to the Elector of Brandenburgh ; 
In 1693, to the Imperial Court; in 1694^ to the 
Elector of Saxony; in 1696, to the Electors of 
Mentz and Cologne, and the Congress at Franc- 
fort ; in 1698, a second time to Brandenburgh ; 
in 1699, to the King of Poland ; in 1791, again 
to the Emperor; and in 1706, to the Stat^- 
general. In 1697, he was made one of the com- 
missioners of trade. His life was busy, and not 
long. He died in 1707 ; and is buried in West- 
minster Abbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob 
transcribed 

H. 8. E. 

Georgius ST£PMSius,Anmger, 

Vir 

Ob Ingenii acumen, 

Litcrarum Scicatiam, 

Morum SuaTitatem, 

Rerum Usum, 

Virorum Amplissimorum Gonsuetndinem, 
linguB, Styli, ac Vitie Elegantiam, 

Frseclara Officia cum Britannia) turn Europas 
praestita, 

Su4 astate multum celebratus, 

Apud posteros semper celebrandus; 

Plurimas Legationes obiit 
B4 Fide, Diligentid, ac Felicitate, 

Ut Aogustiasimorum Principum 
Gnlielmi et Annes 
Spem in illo repositam 
Nunquam fefellerit, 

Haud raid superavexit. * 


Post longnm hononim Cuffina 
firevi Temporis Spatio confecinm 
Cum Naturas parum, Famm ssds vixsrsf; 

Animam ad altiora aspirantem placidi efllarit. 

On the left hand. 

6. S. 

Ex Bqnestri FamiliA Stepnoioram, 

De Pendegrast, in Comitatu 
Pembrochiensi orinndus, 
Westmonasterii natas est, A. D. 1663. 

Electns in Collegium 
Sancti Petri Westmonast, A. WG. 

Sancti lYinitatis Cautab. 1682. 
Cousiliariorum quibiis Commercii 
Cuia comniusa est 169r. 

Cbelseiae mortuus, ct, comitante 
MagnA Procorum 
FrequentiA, hue elatus, 1707. 

It is reported that the juvenile compositions 
of Stepney made grey authors blush. 1 know 
not whether his poems will appear such won- 
ders to the present age. One cannot always 
easily find the reason for which the world has 
sometinus conspired to squander praise. It is 
not very unlikely that he wrote very early as 
well as he ever wrote ; and the performances of 
youth have many favourers, because the authors 
yet lay no claim to public honours, and are 
therefore not considered as rivals by the distri- 
I butors of fame. 

I He apparently professed himsidf a poet, and 
added his name to those of the other wits in the 
version of Juvenal ; but he is a very licentious 
translator, and does not recompense his neglect 
of the author by beauties of his own. In 
his original poems, now and then, a happy 
line may perhaps he found, and now and then 
a short composition may give pleasure. But 
there is, in the whole, little either of the grace 
of wit, or the vigour of nature. 


j. PHILIPS. 


JoHH Philips was born on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, 1676, at Bampton, in Oxfordshire; of 
which place his father, Dr. Stephen Philips, 
archdeacon of Salop, was minister. The first 
part of his education was domestic; after which | 
he was sent to Winchester, where, as we are 


# He was entered of Trinity College, and took bis 
master's degree :n 1689. — H. 


told by Dr. Sewel, his biographer, he was soon 
distinguished by the superiority of his exercises ; 
and what is Jess easily to be credited, so much 
endeared himself to his scboolfdlowe, by his 
civility and good-nature, that they, without 
murmur or ill-will, saw him indulged by the 
master with particular immunitif-s. It is re- 
lated, that when he was at school, he seldom 
mingled in play with the other hoys, hut retired 
to his chamber ; where his sovereign i^easure 
M 
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to sit hour after hour, whZle liis hair was I 
combed by somebody, whose services he found 
means to procure.’* 

At school he became ocquainted with the 
poets, ancient and modern, and fixed his atten- 
tion particularly on Milton. 

In he entered himself at Christ-church, 
a college at that time in the highest reputation, 
by the transmission of Busby’s scholars to the 
care first of Fell, and afterwards of Aldrich. 
Here he was distinguished as a genius eminent 
among the eminent, and for friendship particu- 
larly intimate with Mr. Smith, the author of 
** Fhffidra and Hippolytus.** The profession 
which he intended to follow was that of physic ; 
and he took much delight in natural history, of 
which botany was his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends 
and to the University ; till about 170.3, he ex- 
tended it to a wider circle by the “ Splendid 
Shilling," which struck the public attention 
with a mod«of wi‘iting new and unexpected. 

This performance raised him so ifigh, that, 
when Burope resounded with the vMlory of 
Blenheim, he was, probably with an occult op- 
position to Addison, employed to deliver the ac- 
clamation of the Tories. It is said that he 
would willingly have declined the task, hut 
that his friends urged it upon him. It appears 
tliat he wrote this poem at the house of Mr. St* 
John. 

“ Blenheim" was published in 1705, The nest 
year produced his great work, the poem upon 

Cider," in two books; which was received 
with loud prui-ics, and continued long to be 
read, as an imitation of Virgil’s Georgic," 
which needed not shun the presence of the 
original. 

Ho then grew probably more confident of his 
own abilities, and began to meditate a poem on 
the “ Lust Day;" a subject on which no mind 
can hope to equal expectation. ‘ 

This work he did not live to finish; his 
diseases, n slow consumption and an asthma. 


* Isaac Vossius relates, that he also delighted iu 
having his hair corabed when he could have it done 
by barbers, or other persons skilled in the rules of 
prosody. Of the passage that contains this ridicu' 
lous fancy, the following is a translation : — “ Many 
people take delight in the robbing of their limbs, and 
the combing of their hair ; but these exercises would 
delight much more, if the servants at the baths; and 
of the barbers, were so skilful iu this art, that they 
could express any measures with tb%ir fingers. I 
remember that more than onco I have fallen into 
the h«!»4l of men of this sort, who could imitate any 
eSf songs in combing the hair, so as some- 
te express very intelligibly iambics, trochees, 
^c. from whence there arose to mo no small 
wlight.” Soe his « Treatise de Poematum cantu et 

l^nbus Kythmi « Oxon. 1075. p. 


put a stop to his studies, and on Feb. 15, I7fi6, 
at the beginning of Jtis thirty-thii'd year, put an 
end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; 
and Sir Simon Harcuurt, afterwards lord-chan- 
cellor, gave him a monument in Westminster 
Abbey. The inscription at Westminster was 
written, as 1 have heard, by Dr. AtteThury, 
though commonly given to Dr. Freind. 

rns XPITAPH AT HEREFORD; 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 
OWi.lSdieP.b.A»no. [ 

Cujus 

Ossa si reqniras, hanc Uroam inapice : 

Si Ingeuium ncscias, ipsius Opera consido ; 

Si Tutnuliim dcsideras, 

Templiimadi Westnionastericnso: 

Qualls quantasque Vir fuecit. 

Dicat elegans ilia & pra^clara, 

Qute cenotaph i urn ibi decora t, 
inscriptio. 

Qu&m interim erga Cognates pins & oflicioius, 
Testetur hoc saxum 

A Mari A Phulips Matre ipsius piontissimd, 
Dilecti Filii Memorite non sine Lacrymis dicatmn. 


ZIIS EPITAPH AT WESTMINSTER* 

Hcrefordits couduntiir Ossa, 

Hoc in Delnbro statuitur Imago, 
Britauniam omucm pervagatur Fama, 
JOUANNIS PHILIPS; 

Qai Viris bonis doctisque juxta charus, 
Immortale sunm Ingcuiutn, 

Eruditioue multiplioi evcultum, 

Miro animi candore, 

Eximid inonim simplicitate, 

* Honcstavit. 

Littcrarbm Amocnioriim sitim, 

Quam Wintonifls Pucr scutire ca*pcrat, 
Inter ASdhi Chris ti Alumnon jugitcr cxplevit; 
in illo Musarum Doraicilio 
Preeclaris ACxnulorum stndiia excitatua, 
Optiiuia Kcribcndi Magistris semper intentns, 
Carniina sermono Patrio composuit 
A Grsccis Ijutinisque fontibus fcliciter deducta, 
Atticis Eomanisque auribus omnino digna, 
Versuum quippe Harmoniam 
Rythmo didicerat. 

Autiquo illo, libero, multiformi 
Ad res ipsas apto prorsus, et attexnperato, 
Non numeris in eundem ford orbom redeuntibus. 
Non Clausularnm similiter cadentiuin sono 
Metiri : 

Uni in hoe laudis genere Miltono secundns* 
Primoque pocne par. 

Res sen Tenues, sen Grandes, sen Mediocrea 
Omondas sumserat, 

Nnsqnam, non quod decuit, 

£t videt, & assecQtus esl^ 

Egregins, quocunqne Stylum vertero^ 
Fandi author, & Modorum artifisE. 

Fas sit Huiu, 
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Aluo llcftt Sl tu4 Metrorum Loge discedero, 
OPoeBU Angllcaoas Pator, atquo Conditor, Chaucore, 
Alterum tibi latua claudure, 

Vatuin certe Cincres, tuos uudique stipantium 
Nun dedecebit Chorum* 

Simon Uarcouut, MlIcb, 

Viri bund do bo, dc Littcris meiiti 
Quoad viveret Fuutor, 

PoBt Obitum pid mcmor. 

Hoc illi Saxum poui voluit. 

J. Philipb, Stkphani, S. T. P. Archidiacoui 
Salop. Filins, uatus eat BamptouiuB 
In agro Oxou, Dec. 30, 1G76. 

Obiit Herefordia: Feb. 15, 1708. 

Philips has been always praised, without con- 
tradiction, as a man modest, blameless, and 
pious ; who bore narrowness of fortune without 
discontent, and tedious and painful maladies 
without impatience ; beloved by those that knew 
him, but not ambitious to be known. He was 
probably not formed for a wide circle. His con- 
versation is commended for its innocent gayety, 
which scorns to have floAved only among his in- 
timates ; for I have been told, that he was in 
company silent and barren, and employed only 
upon the pleasure of his pipe. His addiction to 
tobacco is mentioned by one of his biographers, 
who remaiks, that in all his Avritings, except 
** Blenheim,’' he has foimd an opportunity of 
celebrating the fragrant fume. In common life 
ho wub probably one of those who please by not 
otfendiiig, and whose person was loved because 
his writings were admired. He died honoured 
and lamented, before any part of his reputation 
hud withered, and before his patron St. John 
had disgraced him. 

His works are few. The “ Splendid Shilling” 
bus the uncommon merit of an original design, 
unless it may bo thought precluded by the an- 
cient Centos. To degraito the sounding wqi’ds 
and stately cunstnietion oT IvJ^ltori, by an appli- 
cation to the lowest and most trivial things, gra- 
tifies the mind with a momentary» triumph over 
that grandeur which hitherto held its captives 
in admiral ion ; the worijs aii^ things are pre- 
sented with a new appearance, and novelty is 
always grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of such performances begins 
and ends with the first author. He that should 
again adapt Milton’s phrase to the gross inci- 
dents of common life, and even adapt it with 
more art, whic,h w'ould not he difficult, must 
yet expect but a small part of the jiraise which 
Philips has obtained ; he can only hoiie to be 
considered as the repeater of a jest. 

“ The parody on Milton,” wiys Gildon, “ is 
the only tolerable production of its Author,” 
This is a censure too dogmatical and violent. 
I'he poem of “ Blenheim” was never denied to 
he tolerable, even by those who do not allow it 
supreme excellence. It is indeed the poem of a 
scholar, “ all inexpert of war of a man wlio 
writes books from books, and studietj the world in 


a college. He seems to have formed h!s Ideas of 
the field of Blenheim from the battles of the he» 
roic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very lit- 
tle conipridicnsion oT the qualities necessary to 
the conipositioH of a modern hero, which AddU 
son has displayed with so much propriety. He 
makra Marlborough beliobi at a distance the 
slaughter made by 'l'allai‘d, then haste to en- 
cxiunter and restrain iiimi, and mow his way 
through ranks made iieadless by his sword. 

He imitates Milton’s numbers indeed, but 
imitates them very injudiciously. Deformity is 
easily copied ; and whatever there is in Milton 
which the reader wishes away, all tliat is obso- 
lete, jieculiar, or licentious, is accumulated with 
great care by l^ilips. Milton’s verse was liar- 
monious, in proi>ortion to the general state of 
our metre in Milton’s age ; and, if he had writ- 
ten after the improvements made by Dryden, it 
lis reasonable to believe that he would have ad- 
mitted a more pleasing modulation of rmmbei's 
into his work ; but Piiilips sits down with a re- 
solution lo moke no more music than ho found ; 
to want all that liis master wanted, though he is 
very far from having what his master had. 
Those asperities, therefore, that are venerable in 
the Paradise Lost,” are contemptible in the 
« Blenheim.” 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron, 
St. John, in return for a present of wine and to- 
bacco, which cannot be passt^d without notice* 
It is gay and elegant, and exhibits several artful 
accommodations of classic expressions to new 
purposes. It seems better turned than the ode 
of Hannes,* 

To’the poem on Cider,” written in imitation 
of the “ Georgies,” may be given this ])eculiar 
praise, that it is gi'ounded in truth; that the 
precepts which it contains are exact and just ; 
and that it is therefore, at once, a book of eiiCer- 
taiiiment and of science. 'J'his 1 was told by 
Miller, the great gardener and botanist, whose 
expression was, that there were many books 
wi’itten on the same subject in prose, which do 
not contain so much truth as that poem.” 

Ill the disposition of his matter, so as to iiiter- 
sjierse xirecepts relating to tlie ciiltui'e of trees 
with sentiments more generally alluring, and in 


« This ode I am v/illing to mention, hocause there 
seems to bo an error in all the printed copies, which 
is, I find, retained io the last. They all read : 

Quain (rratiarum cura dt'centium 
O i Q I labellis ciii Venus insidut 

ITie Author probably wrote, 

Qnarn Gratiaruin ciira decontium 
Omnt; labellis cui Venus insIdct.—Br. Jf. 

Ilannes was professor of chemistry at Oxford, 
and wrote, ouo or two pocm.-^ in the ** Musin AngU- 
cdna*.” -J. B 
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easy and grneeful transitions firom one subject to 
another, he has very diligently imitated his mas- 
ter; but he unhappily pleased himself with 
blank verse, and supposed that the numbers of 
Milton, which impress the mind with venera- 
tion, combined as they are with subjects of in- 
conceivable grandeur, could be sustained by im- 
ages which, at most, can rise only to elegance. 
Contending angels may shake the regions of 
heaven in blank verse ; but the flow of eq^ual 
measures, and the embellishment of rhyme, 
must recommend to our attention the art of en- 
grafting, and decide the merit of the redstreak 
and penrmain. 

What study could confer, Philips had obtain- 
ed : but natural deiicience cannot be supplied. 
He seems not born to greatness and elevation. 
He is never lofty, nor does he often smiirise 
with unexpected excellence; hut, perhaps, to his 
last poem may be applied wbat Tally said of the^ 
work of Lucretius, that is written with mveh 
art, though faith few blazes of genius, ^ 

The following fragment, written by Edmund 

Smith, upon the works of Philips, has been 

transcribed from the Bodleian manuscripts* 

« A Prefatory Discourse to the poem on Mr. 

Philips, with a character of his writings. 

« It is altogether as equitable some account 
sliould be given of those who have distinguished 
themselves by their writings, as of those who 
ore renowned for great actions. It is but rea- 
sonable they, who contribute so much to the 
immortality of others, should have some share 
in It themselves ; and since their genius only is 
discovered by their works, it is just that their 
virtues should be recorded by their friends. 
For no modest men (as the person 1 write of 
was in perfection) will write their own pane- 
gyrics; and it is very hard that they sliould goi 
without reputation, only because they the more 
deserve it. The end of writing lives is for the 
imitation of the readers. It will be in the power 
of very few to imitate the Duke of Moi’lbo- 
Tough ; we must be content with admiring his 
great qualities and actions, without hopes of fol- 
lowing them. The private and social virtues 
aVe mere easily transcribed. The life of Cow- 
ley is more instructive, as well as more fine, 
than any we have in our language. And it is to 
be wished, since Mr. Philips had so many of the 
gbod quulities of that poet, that 1 had some of 
the abilities of his historian. • 

‘‘ The CSrTician philosophers have had their 
lives written, their morris commended, and 
thrirsa^gs recorded. Mr. Philips had all the 
virtues to which most of them only pretended, 
and all their integrity without any of their af- 
fet’tuUon. 

** 1 he French are very just to eminent men 


in this point ; not a lisamed man nor a poet can 
die, but all Europe must be acquainted with hia 
accomplishments. They give praise and expect 
it in their turns ; they commend their Patrus 
and Molieres as well as their Condbs and Tu- 
rennes ; their Pellisons and Racines have their 
eulogies, as well as the Prince whom they cele- 
brate; and their poems, their mercuries, and 
orations, nay, their very gazettes, are filled with 
the praises of the learned. 

** I am satisfied, bad they a Philips among 
them, and known how to value him ; had they 
one of his learning, his temper, but above all of 
that particular turn of humour, that altogether 
new genius, he had been an example to their 
poets, and a subject of their panegyrics, and 
perhaps set in competition with the ancients, to 
whom only he ought to submit. 

I shall therefore endeavour to do justice to 
his memory, since nobody else undertakes it. 
And indeed I can assign no cause why so many 
of his acquaintance (that are as willing and 
more able than myself to give an account of 
him) should forbear to celebrate the memory of 
one so dear to them, hut only that they look up- 
on it as a work entirely belonging to me. 

** 1 shall content myself with giving only a 
character of the person and his writings, with- 
ont meddling with the transactions of his life, 
which was altogether private: I shall only 
make this known observation of his family, 
that there was scarcely so many extraordinary 
men in any one. I have been acquainted with 
five of his brothers (of which three are still 
living,) all men of fine parts, yet all of a very 
unlike temper and genius. So that their fruit- 
ful mother, like the mother of the gods, seems 
to have produced a numerous ofispring, all of 
different though and||||nmon faculties. Of the 
living, neither thrir modesty, nor the humour of 
the present age, permits me to speak : of the 
dead, I may ^ay something. 

** One of them had made the greatest progress 
in the study of the law of nature and nations 
of any one I know. He had perfectly mastered, 
and even improved, the notions of Grotius, and 
the more refined ones of Fuffendorf. He could 
refute Hobbes with as much solidity as some of 
greater name, and expose him with as much 
wit as Ecliord. That noble study, which re- 
quires the greatest reach of reason and nicety of 
distinction, was not at all dilficult to him. 
'Twas a national loss to be deprived of one who 
understood a science so necessary, and yet so 
unknown in England. I shall add only, he 
had the same honesty and sincerity as the per- 
son 1 write of, but more heat : the former was 
moro inclined to argue, the latter to divert : one 
employed his reason more ; the other his ima- 
gination : the former had been well qualified for 
those posts, which the modesty of the latter 
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mad^ bim refuse. His other dead brother would 
have been an ornament to the College of which 
he was a member. He had a genius either for 
poetry or oratory; and, though very young, 
composed several very agreeable pieces. In all 
probability he would have written as finely as 
his brother did nobly. He might have been the 
Waller, as the other was the Milton of his time. 
The one might celebrate Marlborough, the 
other his beautiful offspring. This had not been 
so fit to describe the actions of heroes as the vir- 
tues of private men. In a word, he had been 
fitter for my place ; and while his brother was 
writing upon the greatest men that any age ever 
produced, in a style equal to them, be might 
have served as a panegyrist on him. 

** This is all 1 think necessary to say of his 
family. 1 shall proceed to himself and his writ- 
ings ; which 1 sliall first treat of, because I know 
they are censured by some out of envy, and 
more out Of ignorance. 

** The * Splendid Shilling,* which is far the 
least considerable, has the more general repu- 
tation, and perhaps hinders the character of the 
rest. The style agreed so well with the bur- 
lesque, that the ignorant thought it could be- 
come nothing else. Every body is pleased with 
that work. But to judge rightly of the other 
requires a perfect mastery of poetry and criti- 
cism, a just contempt of the little turns and 
witticisms now in vogue, and, above all, a per- 
fect understanding of poetical diction and de- 
scription. 

All that have any taste for poetry wiU 
agree, that the great burlesque is much to be 
preferred to the low. It is much easier to make 
a great thing appear little, than a little one 
great : Cotton and others of a very low genius 
have done the former : but Philips, Garth, and 
Boileau, only the latter. • 

" A picture in miniature ^s every painter’s 
talent ; but a piece for a cupola, where all the 
figures* are cnlai'ged, yet proportioned to the 
eye, requires a master’s hand. 

“It must still be mol*e acceptable than the 
low burlesque, because the images of the latter 
are mean and filthy, and the language itself 
entirely unknown to all men of good breeding. 
The style of Billingsgate would not make a 
very agreeable figure at St. James’s. A gentle- 
man would take but little pleasure in language 
which he would think it hard to be accosted in, 
or in reading words which he could not pro- 
nounce without blushing. The lofty burlesque 
Is the more to be admired, because, to write it, 
the author must be master of two of the most 
different talents in nature. A talent to find out 
and expose what is ridiculous, is very different 
from that which is to raise and elevate. We 
must read Virgil and Milton for the one, and 
Horace and Hudibras for the other. We know 
that the authors of excellent comedies have often 


/ailed in the grave styles and the tragedian me 
often in comedy. Admiration and laughter are 
of such opposite natures, that they are seldom 
created by the same person. The man of mirth 
is always observing the foUies and weaknesses, 
the serious writer the virtues or crimes, ot 
mankind ; one is pleased with contemplating a 
beau, the other a hero: even from the same 
object they would draw different ideas : Achilles 
would appear in very different lights to Thersi- 
tes and Alexander; the one would admire the 
courage and greatness of his soul ; the other 
would ridicule the vanity and rashness of his 
temper. «As the satyrist says to Hannibal : 

— ~I, curre per Alpes, 

Ut piieris placeas, et dcclamatio fios. 

“ The contrariety of style to the subject 
pleases the more strongly, because it is more 
surprising; the expectation of the reader is 
pleasantly deceived, who expects an humble 
style frofi the subject, or a great shhject from 
the style. It pleases the more universally, be- 
cause it is agreeable to the ta^ both of the 
grave and the merry; but more particularly so 
to those who have a relish of the best writers, 
and the noblest sort of poetry. I shall produce 
only one passage out of this Poet, which is the 
misfortune of his galligaskins : 

My galligaskins, which have long withstood 

The winter's fiiry and encroaching frosts. 

By time subdu'd (wtiat will not time subdue !) 

This is admirably pathetical, and shows very 
well the vicissitudes of sublunary things. 
The rest goes on to a prodigious height ; and a 
man in Greenland could hardly have made a 
more pathetic and terrible complaint. Is it not 
surprising that the subject should be so mean, 
and the verse so pompous, that the least things 
I ill his poetry, as in a misci'oscope, should grow 
great and formidable to the eye ; especially con- 
sidering that, not understanding French, he 
had no model for his style ? that he should have 
no ^vriter to imitate, and himself be inimitable? 
that he should do all this before he was twenty ; 
at an age which is usually pleased with a. glare 
of false thoughts, little turns, and unnatural 
fustian ? at an age, at which Cowley, Bryden, 
and 1 had almost said Virgil, were inconsidera- 
ble; so soon was his imagination at its full 
strength, bis judgment ripe, and his humour 
complete. 

“ This pqem was written for his own diver- 
sion, without any design of publication. It 
was communicated hut to me ; hut soon spread, 
and fell into the hands of pirates. It was put 
out, vilely mangled by Ben Bntgge; and im- 
pudently said to be corrected by the auUior, This 
grievance is now grown more epidem|ca] ; and 
no man now has a right to his own thoughts^ W 
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a title to his own writiii^s. Xenophon answer- 
ed the Persian who demanded his arms, ** We 
have nothinif now left but our arms and our 
valour ; if we surrender the one, bow shall we 
make use of the other ?” Poets have nothing 
hut their wits and their writings ; and if they 
arc plundered of the latter, 1 don't see what 
vuod the former can do them. To pirate, and 
publicly own it, to prefix their names to the 
works they steal, to own and avow the theft, 
1 believe, was never yet heard of but in Eng- 
land. it will sound oddly to posterity, that, in 
a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under 
the direction of the most wise, most learned, 
and most generous cncouragers of knowledge in 
the world, the property of a mechanic should 
be better secured than that of a scholar 1 that 
the poorest manual operations should be more 
valued than the noblest products of the brain ! 
tliat it should be felony to rob a cobbler of a pair 
of shoes, and no crime to deprive the best author 
of his whobi subsistence ; that nothing should 
make a man a sui’e title to his own writings but 
the stupidity of them ! that the works of Dryden 
should meet with less encouragement than those 
of his own Flecknoe, or Blackmorc! that 
I'illotson and St, George, Tom Thumb and 
Temple, should be set on an equal fooling ! This 
is the reason why this very paper has been so 
long delayed; and, while the most impudent 
and scandalous libels are publicly vended by the 
pirates, this innocent work is forced to steal 
abroad as if it were a libel. 

** Our present writers are by these wretches 
reduced to the snme conditiou Virgil was, when 
the centurion seized on his estate. But 1 don't 
doubt but 1 can fix upon the Maecenas of the 
present age, that will retrieve them from it. 
But, whatever effects this piracy may have upon 
us, it contributed very much to the advantage of 
Mr, Philips ; it helped him to a reputation 
which he neither desired nor expected, and to i 
itie honour of being put upon a work of which 
he did not think himself capable ; but the event 
showed his modesty. And it was reasonable to 
hope, that he, who could raise mean subjects so 
high, should still be more devated on greater 
themes j that he, that could draw such noble 
ideas from a shilling, could not fail upon such a 
subject as the Duke of Marlborough, which is 
capable of heightening even the most low and 
trifling genius. And, indeed, most of the great 
works which have been produced in the world 
hive been owing less to the poet tlian the patron. 
Men of the greatest genius are somsftimes lazy, 
and want a spur ; often modest, and dare not 
venture in public, they ccTtainly knoiir their 
faults in the woi-st things ; and even their best 
tiibgs they are not fond of, because the idea of 
What ought to be far above what they are. 


This induced me to believe that Virgil desired hlr 
works might bo burnt, had not the same Augus- 
tus, that desired liim to write them, preserved 
them from destruction. A scribbling beau may 
imagine a poet may be induced to write, by the 
very pleasure he finds in writing ; but that is 
seldom, when people are necessitated to it. I 
have known men row, and use very hard labour 
for diversion which, if they had been tied to, 
they would have thought themselves very un- 
happy. 

“ But to return to * Blenheim,’ that work so 
much admired by some, and ccnsui'ed by others. 
1 have often wished he had wrote it in Latin, 
that lie might be out of the reach of the empty 
critic, who could have as little understood his 
meaning in that language as they do his beauties 
in his own. 

“ False Critics have been the plague of all ages : 
Milton himself, in a very polite court, has been 
compared to the rumbling of a wheelbarrow : he 
had been on the wrong side, and therefore could 
not be a good poet. And this, perhaps, may bo 
Mr, Philips's case. 

** But I take generally the ignorance of his 
readers to be the occasion of their dislike. People 
that have formed their taste upon the XVeiich 
writers can have no relish for Philips ; they ad- 
mire points and turns, and consequently have 
no judgment of what is great and majestic ; ho 
must look little in thoir eyes, when he soars 
so high as to be almost out of their view. I 
cannot therefore allow any admirer of tho 
French to be a judge of ‘ Blenheim,' nor any 
who takes Boulioura for a coinidete critic. Uo 
generally judges of the ancients by the moderns, 
j and not the moderns by the ancients ; he tak(is 
those passages of their own authors U) be really 
sul^me which come the nciirest to it ; he often 
calls that a noble pnd a great thought which is 
only a pretty and a tine one ; and lias more in- 
stances of th«', sublime out of « Ovid de Tristi- 
bus,' thjan he has out of all Virgil, • 

“ I shall allo^, therefore, only those to be 
judges of Philips, who make the ancients, and 
particularly Virgil, their standard. 

“ But before I enter on this subject, I shall 
consider what Is particular in the style of J ’hilips, 
and examine what ought to be the style of heroic 
poetry ; and next inquire how fur he has come 
up to that style. 

** His style is particular, because he lays asidr 
rhyme, and writes in blank verse, and uses ok 
words, aud frequently postpones the adjective ti 
the substantive, and the substantive to the verb \ 
and leaves out little particles, a and the ; her, 
and 1m ; and uses frequent appositions. Now 
let us examine whetlier these idterations of stylo 
be conformable to the true sublime.” 



WALSn. 


WiiiAAM Walsh, the son of Jo8C]>h Walsh, 
Esq. of Abberley, in Worcestershire, was bom 
in 1663, ^ appears from the account of Wood, 
who relates that at the of fifteen he became, 
in 1678, a gentleman commoner of Wadham 
College. 

He left the University without a degree, and 
pursued his studies in London and at home ; 
that lie studied in whatever place, is apparent 
from the efiect, for he became in Mr. Dryden*s 
opinion the best critic in the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critic or a 
scholar, but a man of fasluon ; and, as Dennis re- 
marks, ostentatiously splendid in his di'ess. He 
was likewise a member of parliament and a 
courtier, knight of tho shire for his native 
county in several parliaments ; in another the 
representative of ilichmond in Yorkshire ; and 
gentleman of the horse to ^ueen Anne, under 
the Duke of Somerset. 

Some of his verses show him to have been a 
zealous friend to the Revolution ; hut his poli- 
tical ardour did not abate his reverence or kind- 
ness fur Dryden, to whom he gave a dissertation 
on Virgil’s Pastorals,” in which, however 
studied, ho discovers some ignorance of the laws 
of French versification. 

In 1705, he began to correspond with Mr. 
Pope, in whom he discovered very early the 
power of poetry. Their letters are written upon 
the pastoral comedy of the Italians, and those 
pastorals which I’ope was then preparing to 
publish. * 

The kindnesses which are first ej^rienced are 
seldom forgotten. Pope always retained a 
grateful memory of Walsh’s notice, and men- 
tioEed him in one of hfs latter pieces among 


those that had encouraged his juvenile studies: 

Granville the polite, 

And knowing Walsh, woulil tell me I could write. 

In his “ Essay on Criticism” he had given 
him more splendid praise ; and, in the opinion 
of bis more learned commentator, sacrificed a 
little of his judgment to his gratitude. 

The time of his death 1 have not learned. It 
must have happened between 1707, when he 
wrote to Pope, and 1711, when Pope praised 
him in his “ Essay.” The epitaph makes him 
forty-six years old : if Wood’s account he right, 
he died In 1709. • 

He is^nown more by his familiarity with 
greater men, than by any thing done or written 
by himself. 

His works arc not numerons. In prose he 
wrote " Eugenia, a Defence of Women which 
Dryden honoured with a Preface. 

« Esculapius, or the Hospital of Fools,” pub- 
llidied after his death. 

" A Collection of Letters and Poems, amo- 
rous and gallant,” was publishe<l in the volumes 
called Dryden’s Miscellany, and some other oc- 
casional piec.es. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very 
judicious Preface upon Epistolaiy Composition 
and Amorous Poetry. 

In his “ Golden Age restored,” there was 
something of humour, while the facts were re- 
cent; hut it now strikes no longer. In his imi- 
tation of Horace, the first stanzas are liuppily 
, turned ; and in all his writings there are pleas- 
ing passages. lie has, however, more elegance 
than vigour, and seldom rises higher than to he 
pretty. 


DRYDEN.* 


Of the great Poet, whose life 1 am about to de- 
lineate, the curiosity which his reputation must 


* The Life of Dryden, though iu point of compori 
tioD it is one of the most admirable of Johnson’s pro- 


excite will require a display more ample than 
can now be given. His contemporaries, bow*. 


Auctions, is in many particulars incorrect. Mr. Ma« 
lone, in the biography prefixed to bU " Prose Works *• 
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cm they reverenced his genius, left his life un- 
written ; and nothing therefore can be known 
beyond what casual meotiun and uncertain tra- 
dition have supplied. 

JoHX DkYobn was bom August 9, 1631, • at 
Aldwinkle, near Oundle, the son of Erasmus 
Dryden, of Titchmersh ; who Vas the third son 
of Sir Erasmus Dryden, baronet, of Canons 
Ashby. All these places are in Northampton- 
shire ; but the original stock of the family was 
in the county of Uuntiogdon.t 

He is reported by his last biographer, Der- 
rick, to have Inherited from his father an estate 
of two hundred a year, and to have been bred, 
as was said, an anabaptist. For either of these 
particulars no authority is given. ^ Such a for- 
tune ought to have secured him from that po- 
verty which seems always to have oppressed 
him ; or, if he had wasted it, to have made him 
ashamed of publishing his necessities. But 
though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly 
examined Ms life with a scrutiny sv^ciently 
malicious, I do not remember that he is ever 
charged with waste of his patrimony. He was, 
indeed, sometimes reproached for his first re- 
ligion. I am therefore inclined to believe that 
DeiTick*s intdligence was partly true, and part- 
ly erroneous. $ 

From Westminster School, where he 'was in- 
structed as one of the King's scholars by Dr. 
Busby, whom he long after continued to reve- 
rence, he was, in 1650, islected to one of the 
Westminster scholarships at Cambridge. || 

Of his School performances has appeared only 
a poem on the death of I^ord Hastings, composed 
with great ambition of such conceits as, notwith- 
standing the reformation begun by Waller and 
Denham, the example of Cowley still kept in 
reputation. Lord Hastings died of the small- 


has collected a much more ample and accumte 
■ccQnnt; and from that valuable work several datee 
and other particulars have been here set rights 
J. B. 

• Mr. Malone has lately proved that there is no 
satisfactory evidence ibr thie date. The inscription 
en Dryden*s monument says only natus 1632* See 
Malone's life of Dryden, prefixed to his " Gritical 
and MSsMBaneoas Prose Works,** p. 5, note— C. 
t Of Cumberland. Ibid. p. 10.— C. 
t Mr.' Malone has famished us with a detailed ac- 
eoimt of our Poet*a circumstances ; from which it 
appears that although he was possessed of a sofficient 
income iu the early part of his life, he was consider- 
ably omhaTTaased at its dose. — See Malone's Life, p. 
d«.-J. B. 

Mr. DenirhPi Life of Dryden was prefixed to a 
very beautiful bhd correct editUm of Dryden's Mis* 
by the Tonsons in ITfiO, 4 vols, 
however, was poorly executed, 
never became popular.— C. 

^ off to Trinity College, and was admitted 

Pt batdieM degree ih fan. 1653 4, and in was 

inade master of an«.-C 


poyc; and his poem has made of the pustules first 
rose-buds, and thep gems: at last exalts them 
Into stars; and says, 

No comet need fortel his change drew on. 

Whose corpse might seem a constollation. 

At the University he does not appear to have 
been eager of iK>etical distinction, or to have la- 
vished his cai'ly wit either on fictitious subjects 
or public occasions. He probably considered, 
that he who proposed to be an author ought first 
to be a student. He obtained, whatever was the 
reason, no fellowship in the College. Why he 
was excluded cannot now be known, and It is 
vain to guess : had he thought himself injured, 
he knew how to complain. In the Life of Plu- 
tarch he mentions his education in the Cullege 
with gratitude ; but, in a prologue at Oxford, 
he has these lines : 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own mother aniversity ; 

Thebes did his rude unknowing youth engage ; 

He chooses Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1659, 
that he became a public candidate for fame,* by 
publishing Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord 
Protector;*' which, compared with the verses 
of Sprat and Waller, on the same occasion, were 
sufficient to raise great expectations of the rising 
Poet. 

When the King was restored, Dryden, like 
the other panegyrists of usurpation, changed his 
opinion, or his profession, and published As- 
trea Hedux, a Poem on the happy Restoration 
and Return of his most sacred Majesty King 
Charles the Second." 

The reproach of inconstancy was, on this oc- 
casl(in, shared with such numbers, that it pro- 
duced neither hatred nor disgrace ! if he changed, 
he changed with the nation. It was, however, 
not totally fiarj^otten when his reputation i*aised 
him enemiesw^ 

The same year/ he praised the new King in a 
second poem on bis restoration. In the ** As- 
trea" was the line, 

An horrid stUlness first invades tlte ear. 

And in that silence wo a tempest fear— 

for which he was persecuted with perpetual ri- 
dicule,^ perhaps with more than . was deserved. 
SUmce is Indeed mere privation ; and, so con- 
sidered, cannot invade \ but privation likewise 
certainly is darlcnmt and probably cokf; yes 
poetry has never been refused the right of as- 
cribing effects or agency to them as to positive 


• Tliis is a misttike. His poem on the death of 
liord Hastings appeared in a volume entitled “ Tears 
of the Moses on the death of Henry liOid Hastings 1 
8vo. KMO." Kbdoue.-J. B. ♦ 
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powers. No man Dfriiples to say, XhvtX darkness heariiij^; for Orrery was himself a winter of 


hinders him from his work ; or that cold has 
killed the plants. Death is also privation ; yet 
who has made any difficulty of assigning to 
death a dart and the power of striking ? | 

In settling the his works there is some i 

difficulty ; for, even when they are important | 
enough to be formally offered to a patron, he ! 
does nyiti^^inonly date his dedication ; the time ; 
of wruiugfand publishing is not always the same ; 
nor can the first editions be easily found, if even 
froiil them could be obtained the necessary infor> 
mdtion. * 

The time At which his first play was exhibited 
is not certainly known, because it was not print- 
ed till it was, some years afterwards, altered and 
revived ; but since the plays are said to be print- 
ed in the order in which they were written, 
from the dates of some, those of others may he 
inferred ; and thus it may be collected, that in 
166S, in the thirty-second year of his life, he com- < 
mcuced a. writer for the stage; compelled un- 
duubtedjy by necessity, for he ajipears never to 
have loved that exercise of his geiuus, or to have 
much pleased himself with his own dramas. 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it, he 
kept possession for many years; not indeed 
without the competition of rivals who some- 
times prevailed, or the censure of critics, which 
was often poignant and often just; but with 
such a degree of reputation, as mode him at least 
secure of being heard, whatever might be the 
final determination of the public. 

Ills first piece was a comedy called Tlic 
Wild Gallant. '’f He began with no happy 
auguries ; for his pciiormance was so much dis- 
approved, that he was compelled to I'ecal it, and 
change it from its imperfect state to the fox'm in 
which it now appears, and which is yet suffi- 
ciently defective to vindicate the critics. • 

1 wish that there were nc^ necessity of fol- 
lowing the ])rogress of his theatrlCfOl fume, or 
tracing the meandei's of his mind through the 
whole scries of Ills dramatic {»<^rformances ; it 
will be fit, however, to «nuiii>erate them, and 
to take especial notice of those that are distin- 
guished by any i»eculiarity, intrinsic or coxicom- 
ifunt ; for tlie coinpfisition and fate of eight-and- 
twenty di'amas include too much of a poetical 
life to be omitted. 

In 1664, he published “ The Rival Ladies,” 
which he dedicated to flie Earl vf Orrery, a 
man of high reputation both as a writer dhd as 
a statesman. In this play he made his essay of 
dramatic rhyme, which he defends, in liis dedi- 
cation, 'with sufficient certainty of a favourable 

* The order of bis plays has been accurately ascer- 
tained by Mr. Malone.— C. 

t The *• Duke of Guise” was his first attempt in the 
drama, but laid aside and afterwards uew modelled. 
— Se^l^alone, p. fil.— J. B. 


rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howai'd in 

The Indian Queen,” a tragedy in rhyme. 
The paints which either of them wi-ote are not 
distinguished. 

** The Indian Emperor” was published in 
1667. It is a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a 
sequel to Howard's “ Indian Queen.” Of this 
connection notice was given to the audience by 
printed bills, distributed at the door ; an expe- 
dient supposed to be ridiculed in “ The Rehear- 
sal,” where Bayes tells how many reams ho 
has printed, to instil into the audience some 
conception of his plot. 

In this play is the description of Night, which 
Kymer has made famous by preferring it to 
those of* all other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme 
was introduced soon after the Restoration, as it 
^seems by the Earl of Orrery, in compliance 
with the opinion of Charles the Second, who 
had formid his taste by tlie French theatre ; and 
Dryden, who wrote, and made no difficulty of 
declaring that he wrote only to please, and who 
perhaps knew that by his dexterity of versifica- 
tion he was more likely to excel others in rhyme 
than without it, very readily adopted his mas- 
ter's preference. lie therefore made rhyming 
tragedies, till, by the prevalence of manifest 
propriety, he seems to have grown ashamed of 
making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a vehement defence 
of dramatic rhyme, in confutation of the preface 
to ** The Duke of Lcrma,” in which Sir 
Robert Howard had censured it. 

In 1667, be published << Annus Mirabilis, the 
Year of Wondei's,” which maybe esteemed one 
of his most elaborate works. 

It is addressed to Sir Ilob^t Howard l)y a 
letter, which is not properly a dedication ; and 
^writing to a poet, lie has inters]>ersed many critical 
observations, of which some are common, and 
some perhaps ventured without much considera- 
tion. He began, even now, to exercise the 
domination of conscious genius, by recommend- 
ing bis own performance : 1 am satisfied that 

as the Prince and General” ( RuiMU-t and Monk] 
“ are ineomparably the best subjects I ever had, 
so what 1 have written on them Is much better 
than what 1 have performed on any other. As 
I have endeavoured to adorn my poem wltli 
noble thoughts, so much more to express those 
thoughts with elocution.” 

It is written Ja quatrains, or heroic stanzas 
of four lines ; a measure which he had learned 
from the Gondibert” of Davenant, and which 
he then thought the most majestic that the 
English language aflbrds. Of this stanza he 
mentions the incumbrances, increased as titey 
were by the exactness which the age required. 
It was throughout hU life, very much ^Is cua- 
N 
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tom to recommend his works by representation 
of the difficulties that he had encountered, wi^- 
oat appearing to have sufficiently considered, 
that where there is no difficulty, there is no praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of Sir 
Robert Howard and Drydon towards each 
other, something that is not now easily to be 
explained.* Pryden, in his dedication to the 
Earl of Orrery, had defended dramatic rhyme; 
and Howard, in a preface to a collection of 
jdays, had censured his opinion. Dryden vindi- 
cated himself in his ** Dialogue on Dramatic 
Poetry : Howard, in his prefiice to ** the Duke 
of Lenna,’* animadverted on the vindication ; 
and Dryden, in a preface to The Indian Em- 
peror,'* replied to the animadversions with 
great asperity, and almost with contumely.. 
I'he dedication to this play is dated the year in 
which the “ Annus Mirabais” was xmblished. 
Here appears a strange inconsistency; but 
Laiigbaine affords some help, by relating tbat^ 
the aiiswea to Howard ivas not published in-, 
the first edition of the play* hut vfas added 
when it was afterwards reprinted: and as 
' 'J'he Duke of Leima" did not appear till < 
KitiH, the same year in which the dialogue was 
published, there was time enough for enmity to 
grow up between authors, who, writing ^th 
fur the theatra, were naturally rivals. 

He was now so much distinguished, that in 
](i68| he succeeded Sir William Davenani as 
poct-laureat. I'hc salary of the laureat had 
been raised in favour of Johnson, by Charles 
the First, from a hundred marks to oiie hun- 
dred pounds a year, and a tierce of wine: a 
revenue in those days not inade«iuate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The same yearji he published his Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry, an elegant and instructive 
dialogue, in which we arc told, by Prior, that 
the principal character is meant to represent the 
Duke of Dorset. This work seems to hav^ 


I «Slr Martin Mar-all " (1(568) is a comedy, 
i published without preface or dedication, and at 
first without the name of the author. Lang- 
’ baine charges it, like most of the rest, with 
: plagiarism ; and observes, that the song is trau- 
I slated from Voiture, allowing however that both 
the sense and measure are exactly observed. 

« The Tempest" (1670) is an alteration of 
Shakspeare's play, made by Dryden in coi^unc- 
tion with Davenant; "whom, " says he, " I 
found of so quick a fancy, that nothing was 
proposed to him in which he could not suddenly 
produce a thought extremely ydensant and sur- 
prising; and those first thoughts of his, coii< 
trary to the Latin proverb, were not always the 
least happy; and as his fancy was quick, so 
likewise were the products of it remote and 
new. He borrowed not of any other ; and his 
imaginations were such as could not easily enter 
, into an'y ot^er man." 

The effect produced by the conjunction of 
these two powerful minds was, that to Shak- 
speare’s monster, Caliban, is added a sister mon- 
ster, Sycorax; and a woman, who, in the 
original play, had never seen a man, is in this 
brought acquainted witii a man that had never 
seen a woman. 

About 1^8 time, in 1678, Dryden seems to 
have had his quiet much disturbed by tlic suc- 
cess of “ The Empress of Morocco," a tragedy 
written in rhyme by Elkanah Settle; which 
was so much applauded, as to make him think 
his supremacy of reputation in some danger. 
Settle had not only been prosperous on the 
stage, but, in the confidence of success, had pub- 
lished his play with sculptures and a preface of 
defiance. Here was one offence added to 
another; and, for the last blast of indammation, 
it was acted at 'Whitehall by the court ladies. 

flrydcn could not now repress those emo- 
tions, which he sailed iodlgnatton, and others 
jealousy ; but wrote upon the play and the de- 


given Addison a model for his Dialogues upon | dication suclf criticism as malignant iinpatieuce 
Medals. 1 could pour out in haste. 


" Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen" (1668) 
is a tragi-comedy. In the preface he discusses 
a curious question, whether a poet can judge 
well of his own productions? and determines 
'^ery justly, that, of the phut and disposition, 
and all that can be reduced to principles of 
science, the author may depend uyMin his own 
opinion; but that, in those parts where fancy 
^ predominates, self-love may easily deceive. He 
might have observed, that what is good only 
because tt pleases, cannot bo propounced good 
till it has Vieen found to please. 

Maiouc, p, 01.— 1. B. 

♦ So not succeed Owreuant till Aug. JB, 1070; 
but Mr, Malone infurms os, that tiie patent had a ! 
retroHpect, and the' salary commenced from tbe • 
Midsaiikmer aft^r D*Aveueat*'s death. 0. 


Of Settle he gives dhis character ; " lie’s an 
animal of a most deplored understanding, with- 
out reading and conversation. His being' is in 
a twilight of sense, and some glimmering of 
bought which he never can fashion into w it 
or English. His style Is boisterous and rough 
hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and hit 
numbers perpetually *harsh and ill-sounding. 
Tho*littl6 talent which ho has, is fancy. He 
sometimes labours with a thought; but, with 
tbe pudder he makes to bring it into the world, 
'tis commonly still-born ; so that, for want d 
learning and elocution, he will never be able to 
express any thing either naturally or justly." 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of the 
pages in whi<’h criticism prevails over brutal 
fury. He i»roceed8 ; " He inw a heavy hand at 
fools, and a great felicity in writing mmsenae 
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for them. Fools they will be in spite of him. ; 
His king, his two empresses, hisTilUiii, and his ' 
siib-villain, nay, his hero, liave all a certain na- 
toral cast of the father— their folly was born and 
bred in them, and something of the Elkanah 
will be visible.” 

This is Dryden’s genml declamation; I will 
not withhold from the reader a particular re- 
mark. Having gone through the limt act, he 
says, to conclude this act with the most rumb- 
ling piece of nonsense spoken yet ; 

To flattcriog lightning our feign’d iiniles conform. 
Which, back'd tliundor, do but gild a storm. 

Conform a smile to Ughtntn^, make a mile imitate 
lighlniiigi andjlattcrijig lightning ; lightning sure 
is a threatening thing. And this lightning must 
gild a stor?n. Now, if I must conform my smiles 
to lightning, then my smiles must gild a storm 
too : to gild with smiles is a new invention of 
gilding. And gild a storm by being hacked with 
thunder. 'I'hunder is part of the storm ; so one 
part of the storm must help to gt/d another part, 
and help by backing ; os if a man would gild a 
thing the better ftir being backed, or having a 
load upon his hack. So that here is ,^(Ung by 
confmning, smiling, lightning, hacMn0md fAi/n- 
dcring. The whole is os if I should say thus : I 
will make my counterfeit smiles look like a flat- 
tering stone- home, which, being backed with a 
trooper, does but gild the battle. 1 am mis- 
taken if nonsense is not here pretty thick sown. 
Sui'e the podf writ these two lines a-board some 
buiaek in a storm, and, bejpg sea-sick, spewed 
up a good lump of clotted nonsense at oncc.'< 
Here is perhaps a suiHcient spedmen ; but as 
the pamphlet, though Dryden’s, has never been 
thought worthy of republicatioii, and is not 
ily to be found, it may gratify cariosity to quote 
it more largely : 

• 

-•Whene'er she bleeds. 

He no severer a damnation 

Than cfares pronounce the scntoni'c af her doatb. 

Than the infection that attends that brciith. 

“ That attends that 6rcaf/i.— The poet is at breath 
again ; breath tain never ’scape him ; and here he 
brings in a breath that must be infectious with 
twynauncing 9, sentence ;4tnd this sentence is not 
to be pronounced till the condemned party ; 

that is, she must be executed first, and sentenced 
after ; and the jrroTwuncing of this sentence will 
he infectious ; that is, others will catch the dis- 
ease of that sentence, and this infecting of othem 
will torment a man’s self. The whole is thus : 
when she ble&h% thou needest no greater hell or tor- j 
»ncnf to thyself, than infecting of others by pronounc- ■ 
ing a sentence upon her. What hodge-podge does 
he make here ! Never was Dutch grout such j 
clogging, thick, indigestible stuif. ' But this is { 


9S 

but a taste to stay tiie stomach ; we shall have a 
more plentiful mess presently. 

Now to dish up the poet’s broth, that I pro- 
mised: 

For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlarged. 
Of nature's grosser burden we're discharged, 

Then, gentle as a happy lover’s sigh, 

lake wand’ring meteors through the air we'll fly 

And in our airy walk, as subtle guests, 

We'U steal into our cruel fathers' breasts. 

There read tiieir souls, and track each passion's 
sphere. 

See how Revenge moves there. Ambition here ; 

And in their orbs view the dark eharactors 
Of sieges, mins, murders, blood, and wars. 

We'U blot out all those hideous draughts, and write 
Pure and white forms ; then with a radiant light 
Iheir breasts encircle, till their passions bo 
Gentle as nature in its infancy ; 

Till, soften'd by our charms, their furies cease. 

And tbeir revenge resolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death tbeir quarrel ends, ^ 

Whom livi^ we made foes, dead we'Jl make friends. 

** If this be not a very liberal mess, I will refer 
myself to the stomach of any moderate guest. 
And a rare mess it is, far excelling any West- 
minster white-broth. It is a kind of gibletpor- 
ridgft made of the giblets of a couple of young 
geese, stodged full of meteors, orbs, spheres, track, 
hideous draughts, dark characters, while forms, and 
radiant lights, designed not only to please appetite, 
and indulge luxury ; but it is also physical, be- 
ing an approved medicine to purge choler ; for 
it is propounded, by Morena, as a recipe to cure 
their fathers of their choleric humours; and, 
were it wi’itten in characters as barbarous as the 
words, might very well pass for a doctor’s bill. 
To conclude ; it is porridge, *tis a recipe, ’tis apig 
with a pudding in the belly, ’tis 1 know not 
what : for, certainly, never any one tliat pre- 
tended to write 8<jiipe had the impudence before 
t^ put such stuif as this into the moutlis of those 
that were to speak it before an audience, whom 
he did not take to bo all fools ; and after tiiat to 
print it too, and expose it to the examination of 
the world. ‘ But let us see what we can make of 
this stuff ; 

For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlarged— 

« Here he tells what it is to he dead; it is to have 
our freed souls set free. Now, if to have a soul 
set free, is to ho dead ; then, to have ufiecd soul 
set free, is to l^ve a dead man die. 

Then, gentle a happy lover's sigb— 

« They two like one sigh, and that one sigh like 
two wandering meteors, 

—Shall ilj through the air— 
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“ That is, they shall mount above like falling 
stare, or else they shall skip like ttvo Jacks with 
laiithorns, or Will ‘nith a wisp, and Madge 
with a candle.** 

** A?id in tlie airy walk Aeal into their cruel fo/* 
tkJrs* breastSf like subtle guests. So, that their^'- 
thm* breasts must be in an airy walk, an airy 
walk of a Jlier, And there they wiU read their 
souls, and track the sjrhercs ^ their paesims. That 
is, these walking fliers, Jack with a lanthorn, 
&c. will put on his spectacles, and fall a reading 
souls ; and put on bis pumps, and fall a tracks 
ing if sjrheivs.* so tliat he will read and run, 
walk and fly, at the same time! Oh! nimble 
Jack ! Then he will see, hoio revestge here, how 
ambition ihere^^^The birds will hop about. And 
then view the dark characters of sieges, ruins, mur~ 
ders, blood, and wars, in their orbs/ track the cha-, 
raclers to their forms ! Oh ! rare sport for Jack) 
Never was place so full of game as these breasts ! 
You can&ot stir, but flush a sphere, start a cha- 
racter, or *unkennel an orb!** 4 

Settle’s is said to have been the first play em- 
bellished with sculptures ; those ornaments seem 
to liave given poor Dry den groat disturbance, 
lie tries however to ease his pain by venting 
his malice in a parody. 

The poet has not only been so impnAent 
to expose all this stuff, but so arrogant to defend 
it with an epistle; like a saucy booth-keeper, 
that, when he had put a cheat upon the peo- 
ple, would wrangle and fight with any that 
would not like it, or would offer to discover it ; 
for which arrogance our poet receives this cor- 
rection ; and, to jerk him a little the sharper, 1 
will not transpose his verse, but by the help of 
his own words transnonsense sense, that by my 
stuff, people may judge the better what his is : 

Great Boy, thy tragedy and sculptures done. 

From press and plates, ip fleets do homeward run ; 
And, in ridiculous and humble pride, • 

1 heir course in ballad-singers* baskets guide. 

Whose greasy twigs do aU new beauties take, 

From the gay shows thy dainty sculptures make. 

Thy lines a mess of rhyming nopsense yield, 

A senseless tale, with flattering fustian filVd. 

No grain of sense does in one line appear, 

Ihy words big bulks of boisterous bombast bean 
With noise they move, and from players' months 
rebound. 

When their tongues dance to thy words' empty 
sound, 

By thee inspir'd the rumbling verses roll. 

As if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul ; 

And with that soul they seem taught duty too; ' 

To huffing wot^ does humble nonsense bow. 

As if it MTould thy worthless worth enhance. 

To tb' 'lowest rank of fops thy praise advance, 

I’ti whom, bv instinct, all thy stuff is dear : 

loud claps echo to the theatre. 

From breaths of fool" thy commendation spreads, 
Fame sings thy praise with mouths of logger-heads. 
With noise and laughing each thy fhstiao greets, 

*Tls elapt by choirs of empty-headed cits. 


Who have their triliute sent, and homage given. 

As men in whispers send loud noise to heaven. 

** Thus 1 have daubed him with his own pud- 
dle: and now we are come from aboard his 
dancing, masking, rebounding, breathing fleet : 
and, as if we had landed at Gotham, we meet 
nothing but fbols and nonsense. * * 

Such was the criticism to which the genius of 
Dryden could be reduced, between rage and ter- 
ror; rage with little provocation, and terror 
with little danger. To see the highest mind 
thus levelled with the meanest, may produce 
some solace to the consciousness of weakness, 
and some mortification to the pride of wisdom. 
But let it be remembered that minds are not 
levelled in their powers but when they are first 
levelled in their desires. Dryden and Settle 
had both placed their happiness in the claps of 
multitudes. 

An Evening's Love, or the Mock astrolo- 
'ger,** a comedy (1671,) is dedicated to the illus- 
trious Duke of Newcastle, whom he courts by 
adding to his praises those of his lady, not only 
as a lover but a partner of his studies. It is 
unpleasing to think how many names, once ce- 
lebrated, are since forgotten. Of Newcastle's 
works is now known but his Treatise 

on Horsemanship. 

The preface seems very elaborately wi'itten, 
and contains many just remarks on the fathers 
of the English drama. Shakspeare's plots, he 
says, are in the hundred novels of Cinthio; 
those of Beaumont and Flctche%in Spanish 
stories; Jonson only made them for liiinsclf. 
His criticisms upoif tragedy, comedy, and farce, 
are judicious and profound. He endeavours to 
defend the immorality of some of Ids comedies 
by the example of former writers; which is 
cAiIy to say that he was not the first, nor perhaps 
the greatest oflondcr. Against those that ac- 
cused him qf plagiai'ism he alleges a favourable 
etpression of the King : ** He only desired that 
they, who accuse me of thefts, would steal him 
plays like mine;*’ ahd then relates how much 
labour ho spends in fitting for the English stage 
what he borrows from others. 

** Tyrannic Love, or the Virgin Martyr** 
(1678) was another tragedy in rhyme, conspi- 
cuous for many passages of strength and ele- 
gance, and many of empty noise and ridiculous 
tnr{)ulenee. The rants of bfaximin have been 
always the sport of criticism; and were at 
length, if bis own confession may be trusted, 
the shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the read- 
er know, ^at it was contrived and written in 
seven weeks. Want of time was often his ex- 
cuse, or perhaps shortness of time was his pri- 
vate boast in the form of an apology. 

It was written before ** ITie Conquest of Gra- 
, nada,” but published after it. The design is to 
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recommend piety. 1 considered that pleasure 
was not the only end of poesy ; and that even 
the instructions of morality were not so wholly 
the business of a poet, as that the precepts and 
examples of piety were to be omitted; for to 
leave that employment altogether to the clergy, 
were to forget that religion was first taught in 
Verse^, which the laziness or dulness of succeed- 
ing priesthood turned afterwards into prose.’* 
Thus foolishly could Dryden write, rather than 
not show his malice to the parsons. 

The two paints of “ The Conquest of Grana- 
da” (1672) are written with a seeming determi- 
nation to glut the public with dramatic wonders, 
to exhibit in its highest elevation a theatrical 
meteor of incredible love and impossible valour, 
and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the 
extravagance of {kosterity. AU the rays of ro- 
mantic heat, whether amorous or warlike, glow 
in Almanzor by a kind of concentration, lie is 
above all laws ; he is exempt from all restraints ; 
he ranges the world at will, and governs wher- 
ever he appeal’s. He fights *without inquiring 
the muse, and loves in spite of the obligations of 
justice, of rejection by his mistress, and of pro- 
hibition from the dead. Yet the scenes ore, for 
the most port, delightful ; they exhibit a kind of 
illustrious depravity, and majestic ma^ess, such 
as, if it is sometimes despised, is often reverenced, 
and in whicli the ridiculous is mingled with the 
astonishing. 

In the epilogue to the second part of The 
Conquest of Granada,” Dryden indulges his fa-, 
vourite pleasure of discrediting his predecessors ; 
and this epilogue he has defended by a long post- 
script. He had promised a second dialogue, in 
which he should more fully treat of the virtues 
and faults of the English poets, who have writ- 
ten ill the dramatic, epic, or lyric way. This 
promise was never formally {lerformed; bAt, 
with respect to the dramatid writers, he has 
given us in his prefaces, and iu this postscript, 
something equivalent ; hut his jmr^se being to 
exalt himself by the comparison, be shows faults 
distinctly, and only praises excdlonce in general 
terms. 

A play thus written, in professed defiance of ^ 
probability, naturally drew upon itself the vul- 
tures of the theatre. One of the critics that at- 
tacked it was Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat 
addressed the Life of Cowley, with such vene- 
ration of his critical powers as might naturally 
excite great expectations of instruction fro&i bis 
remarks. But let honest credulity beware of 
receiving characters from contemporary writers. 
Clifford’s remarks, by the favour of Dr, Percy, 
were at last obtained ; and, that no man may 
ever want them more, 1 will extract enough to 
satisfy all reasonable desire. 

In the first letter his observation is only 
general : “ You do live,” sstya he, « in as much 
ignorance and darkness as you did in the womb; 


your writings are like a Jack-of-all-trades’ shop; 
they have a variety, hut nothing of value ; and 
if thou art not the dullest plant-animal that ever 
the earth produced, all that 1 have conversed 
with arc strangely mistaken in thee.” 

In the second he tells him that Almanzor is 
not more copied fVom Achilles than from an- 
cient Pistol. “ But I am,” says he, “ strange- 
ly mistaken if I have not seen Ihia very Alman- 
sor of yours in some disguise about this town, 
and passing under anothel' name. Pr’ythee tell 
me true, was not this huffcap once the In^ 
dian Emperor ? and at another time did he not 
call himsdf Maximin? Was not Lyndaraxa 
once called Almeria? 1 mean, under Montezu- 
ma, the Indian Emperor. 1 protest and vow 
they are either the same, or so alike, that I can- 
not, for my heart, distinguish one from the 
other. You ore therefore a strange unconsci- 
onable thief ; thou art not content to steal from 
others, but dost rob thy poor wretched self 
too.” 

Now whs Settle’s time to take his revenge. 
He wrote a vindication of his own lines ; and, 
if he is forced to yield any thing, makes his re- 
prisals upon his enemy. . To say that his answer 
is equal to the censure, is no high commenda- 
tion. To expose Dryden’s method of analyzing 
his expressions, he tries the same experiment 
upon the same description of the ships in ** The 
Indian Emperor,” of which however he docs 
not deny the excellence ; but intends to show, 
that by studied misconstruction everything may 
be equally represented as ridiculous. After so 
much of Dryden’s elegant animadversions, j ustico 
requires that something of Settle’s should be ex- 
hibited. The following observations are there- 
fore extracted from a quarto pamphlet of ninety- 
five pages : 

# 

** Fate after him below with pain did move, 

And victory could scarce keep pace above. 

• 

<< These ttvo lines, if he can show^me any sense 
or thought in, or any thing but bombast and 
noise, he shall make me believe every word iu 
his observations on * Morocco* sense.” 

In the < Empress of Morocco’ were these 
lines: 

I’ll travel then to some remoter sphere, 

Till I find out new worlds, and crown yon there.'* 

On which Dryden made this remark : 

« 1 believe^our learned author takes a sphere 
for country ; the sphere of Morocco ; os if Mo- 
rocco were the globe of earth and water ; but a 
globe is no sphere neither, by his leave,” Sec, 

So ^fhere must not be sense, unlef-i it relates to 
a circular motion about a globe, in which sense 
the astronomers use it. I would desire him to 
expound those lines in * Granada : 
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rU to tlie turrotB of (ho palaco go, 

And add new fire to those that tightfhelow* 

Thence, ttero-Iike, with torches by my side, 

(Far be the omen though) my lore 1'U guide. » 

No, like his better fortune 1*11 appear. 

With open arms, loose veil, and flowing hair. 

Just flying forward from my rolling apborc. 

I wonder if he be so strict, how he dares make 
BO bold with the i^?/iere himself, and to be so cri« 
tical in other men’s -writings. Fortune is 
fancied standing on a globe, not on a sphere, as he 
told us in the first act. 

Because * Elkanali’s Similes are the most 
unlike things to what they are compared in the 
world,” I’ll venture to start a simile in his 
* Annus Mirabilis:* he gives this poetical des- 
cription of the ship called The London : 

The goodly London in her gallant trim. 

The phoenix 'daughter of the vauquhihed old, 

Liko a rich bride does on the ocean swim. 

And on her shadow ridca in floating gold. 

Her flag aloft spread rufilmg in the wind, 

And sangdinc streamers secm*d the flood to fire : 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom design'd. 
Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 

With roomy decks her guns of mighty strength, 
Whose lowdaid mouths each mounting billowlavos. 
Deep in her draught, and warUke in her length, 
Sho seems a soa^wasp (lying in the waves. 

What a wonderful pother is here, to make all theso 
poetical beautifications of a ship ; that Is, a pAm- 
niie in the first stanza, and but a wasp in the last; 
uay, to make his humble comparison of a wasp 
more ridiculous, he docs not say it flies upon the 
waves os nimbly as a wasp, or the like, hut it 
seemed a wa^. But our author at tlte writing 
of this was not in his altitudes, to compare 
ships to floating palaces : a comparison to the 
purpose was a perfection he did not andve to till 
the ladian Emjjeror's days. But perhaps his si- 
xr^itude has more in it tlian we imagine ; this 
ship had a great many guns in her, and they, j 
put all together, made the sting in the wasp’s^l 
tail ; for this is all the reason I can guess, why i 
it seemed a -wasp. But because we will allow 
him all we can to help out, let it be a j^haenir sea- 
wasp, and the rarity of such an animal may do 
much towards heightening the fancy. - 
« It had been much more to his purpose, if he 
had designed to render the senseless play little, 
to have searched for some such pedantry as this ; 

Two ifs scarce mpke one possibility. 

If justice will take all, and nothing give, 

{ Justice, methinks, is not distributive. , 

I'o die or kill you fs the alternative. 

Rather thaa<tak.e your life, 1 will live. 

* Observe how prettily our author chops logic 
in heredh verse. Three such fustian canting 
tvords pi^uTibutwe, aUemalioe, and two ifs, no 
man hot himself would have come within the 
no of. But he’s a man of general learning 
Wul all ooiues Ij'ito lus 


’T would have done weH too if he could have 
met with a rant or two, worth the observation : 
such as, 

Move swiftly. Sun, and fly a lover's pace ; 

Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy race. 

^ But surely the sun, whether he flies a lover’s 
or not a lover’s pace, leaves weeks and manths 
nay years too behind him in his race. ^ 

« Poor Robin, or any otlier of the philo-ma- 
thematics, would have given him satisfaction in 
the point. 

If 1 could kill thee now, thy fate's so low. 

That I must stoop, ere 1 can give the blow. 

But minu is (ixed so far above thy crown. 

That all thy men, 

Piled on thy back, can never pull it down. 

“ Now where that is, Almatizor’s fate is fix- 
ed, 1 cannot guess : but, wherever it is, 1 be- 
lieve Almatizor, and think that all Ahdalla’s 
subjects, piled upon one another, might not pull 
down his fate so well as without piling ; besides, 
I think Abdalla so wise a man, that if Alman- 
zor had told him that piling his men upon his 
back might do the feat, he would scarcely bear 
such a weight, for the pleasure of the exploit ; 
but it is a huff, and let Abdalla do it if he dare. 

The poople like a headlong torrent go. 

And every dam they break or overflow. 

But, unopposed, they cither lose their force. 

Or wind in volumes to iheii former eourate. 

A very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or 
reason. Torrents, I tiike it, let them wind 
never so much, can never return to their former 
course, Unless he can siipj>osc that fountains can 
go upwards, which is impossible ; nay more, in 
tliq,. foregoing page he tells us so too ; a trick of 
a vVy unfaithful,mcmory. 

But can no more than fountains upward flow. 

Which of a torrent, which signifies a rapid stream, 

! is muejh more impossi{de. Besides, if he goes to 
; quibble, and say, that it is possible by artwatfur 
may be made return, and the same water run 
twice in one and the same channel ; then he 
quite confutes what he says : for it is hy being 
opposed, that it runs into its former course ; for 
all engines that make water so return, do it hy 
compulsion and opposition. Or, if he means a 
headlong torrent for a tide, which would be ri- 
diculous, yet they do not wind in volumes hut 
come fore-right hack (if their upright lies 
straight to their former course), and that by op- 
position of the sca-water, that drives them back 
again. 

** And for fancy, when he lights of any thing 
like it, ’tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As 
here, for example of, I find this fanciful thought 
■ in his ‘ Anil. Mirab.’ 
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CM fktiiBr Thames rais'd up liis reveres d head : 
Bat fear'd the fate ef Simoeia would return ; 

Deep in hia ooze he sought his sedgy bed ; 

And shrunk his waters back into his urn. 

This is stolen from Cowley's < Davldeis/ p. 9. 

fswift Jordan started, and straight backward fled, 
Hiding amongst thick reeds his aged head. 

And when the Spaniards their assault begin, 

At once beat those without and those within. 

** This Almonzor speaks of himself ; and sure 
for one man to conquer an army within the city, 
and another without the city, at once, is some- 
thing difficult : but this flight is pardonable to 
some we meet with in * Granada;’ Osmin, 
speaking of Almanzor, 


the third act k a mastezpioce. ” It is introduced 
hy a discoursMn “ the Grounds of Criticism in 
Tragedy,*' to which 1 suspect that liymer’s 
book had given occasion. 

“ The Spanish Friar” (1681 ) is a tragi-comody, 
eminent for the happy coincidenre and coalition 
of the two plots. As it was written against the 
papists, it would naturally at that time have 
friends and enemies ; and partly by the popula- 
rity which it obtained at flrst, and partly by the 
real power both of the serious and risible port, 
it continued long a favourite of the public. 

It was Dryden’s opinion, at least for some 
time, and he maintains it in the d^ication of 
this play, that the drama required an alterna- 
tion of comic and tragic scenes ; and tluit it is 


Wlio, like a tempest that outrides the wind. 

Made a just battle, ere the bodies join'd. 

Pray, what does this honourable person mean 
by a tempest that ovJbrides the wind / a tempest 
that outrides itself? To suppose a tempest with- 
out wind, is as had as supposing a man to walk 
without feet ; for if he supposes the tempest to 
be something distinct from the wind, yet, as > 
being the effect of wind only, to come before the | 
cause is a little preposterous ; so that if he takes 
it one way, or if he takes it the other, those two 
ifs will scoi'cely make one possibility.** Enough 
of iSettlo. 

** Marriage a-la-mode’* (167S) is a comedy 
dedicated to the Earl of Rochester ; whom he 
acknowledges not only as the defender of his < 
poetry, but tbe promoter of his fortune. Lang- I 
baine places this play in 1673. llie Earl of 
I lluchester, therefore, was the famous Wilmot, 
whom yet tradition always represents os an 
enemy to Uryden, and who is mentioned by him 
with some disrespect in the preface to * Juvenal.* 

** The Assignation, sor Love in a Nunnery^^ 
a comedy (167S) was driven oflfjthe stage, agaiitst 
tfte oinnio7if as the Author says, the best judges. 

It is dedicated in a very elegant a^ress to Sir 
Charles Sedley; in which he finds an oppor- 
tunity for his usual C/omplaint of hard treatment 
and unreasonable censure. ' 

** Ainboyna” (1673) is a tissue of mingled dia- 
logue in verso and prose, and was perhaps 
written in less time than “ The Virgin Martyr^* 
though the Author thought not fit, either osten- 
tatiously or mournfully, to tell how little labour 
it cost him, or at how short a warniiig he pro- 
duced it. It was a temporary performiince, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to in- 
flame tho nation against their enemies ; to whom 
he hopes, os he declares in liis epilogue, to make 
his poetry not less destructive than that by 


necessary to mitigate by alleviations of merri- 
ment the pressure of |K>nderous events, and tbe 
fatigue of toilsome passions. Whoever,” says 
he, “ cannot perform both parts is but half a 
writer for the stage.” 

** The Duke of Guise,” a tragedy (168.^) 
written iif conjunction with Lee, as “ Oedipus” 
had been before, seems to deserve notice only 
tor tlie offence which it gave to the remnant of 
the covenanters, and in general to the enemies 
of the court who attacked him with great vio- 
lence, and were answered by blm; though at 
last he seems to withdraw from the conflict, by 
transferring the greater part of the blame or 
merit to his partner. It happened that a eon- 
tract had been made between them, by which 
they were to join in writing a play : and ** he 
happened,” says Dryden, to cfaim the promise 
just upon the finishing of a poem, when 1 would 
have been glad of a little respite.— thirds 
of it belonged to him ; and to me only the first 
scene of tlie play, the whole fourth act, and the 
first half, or somewhat more, of the fifth.” 

This was a play written professedly for tho 
party of the Duke of York, whose succession 
^as then opposed. A parallel is intcuded be- 
tween tbe leaguers of France and the covenanters 
of England: and this intention produced the 
controversy. 

" Albion and Albaiiius” (1685) is a musical 
drama or opf.Ta, written, like ** Tbe Duke of 
Guise,” against tho republicans. With what 
success it was performed, 1 have not foimd.* 

“ The State of Innocence and Fall of Man” 
(1676) Is termed by him an opera : it is rather 
a tragedy in heroic rhyme, but of which tho 
personages are such as cannot decently bo ex- 
hibited on the stiige. Some such production 
was foreseen by Marvel, who writes thus to 
IMilton : 


which Tyi'tieiis of old animated the Spartans, 
lliis play was written in the second Dutch 
war, in 1673. 

“Troilus and Cressida” (1679) is a play 
altered from Shakspeare ; but so altered, that, 


* Downoa says, it was performed on a very un- 
I day ; vii. that on which the Duke I’ Monmouth 
I landed in the west; and he intimates, that the con- 
Btornation into which the kingdom was thrown by 
this event was a reo&on why it was performed but six 


even in Lanrlmine’s opiiiloii, **the last scene in Hmes and was in general ill rexeived.— H. 
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" Or if a work bo infinite bo spann'^ 

Jealous I was lust some less skilful Inidi 
(Such as disquiet always what is well. 

And by tH-unitatiog would exceli) 

Might hence presume ttie whole creation’s day 
To change in scenes, and show it in a play." 

It is another of his hasty productions ; for the 
heat of his imagination rsdsed St in a month. 

This composition is addressed to the Princess 
of Modena, then Dutchess of York, in a strain 
of flattery which disgraces genius, and which it 
was wonderful that any man that knew the 
meaning of his own words could use without 
self-detestatton. It is an attempt to mingle 
earth and heaven, by pnusing human excellence 
in the language of religion* 

The preface contains an apology for heroic 
verse and poetic license ; by which is meant not 
any liberty taken in contracting or extending 
words, but the use of hold Actions and ambitious 
flgures. 

The reason which he gives for printing what 
was never acted cannot be overpassed! ** I was 
induced to it in my own defence, many hundred 
copies of it being dispersed abroad without my 
knowledge or consent; and every one gathering 
new faults, it became at length a libel against 
me/’ These copies, as they gathered faults, 
were apparently manuscript, and he lived in an 
age very unlike ours, if many hundred copies 
of fourteen hundred lines were likely to bel 
transcribed. An author has a right to print j 
his own works, and need not seek an apology I 
in falsehood ; hut he that could bear to write 
the dedication felt no pain in writing the pre- 
face. 

• ** Aureng Zebe” (1676) is a tragedy founded 
on the actions of a great prince then reigning, 
hut over nations not likely to employ their cri- * 
tics upon the transactions of the Engli^ih stage. 
If he had known and disliked h^wn character, 
our trade was not in those times secure from h|p 
resentment. His country is at such a distance, 
that the manners might be safely falsified, and 
the incideiilB feigned: for the remoteness of 
place is remarked, by Kacine, to afford the same 
conveniences to a po^ as length of time. 

This play Is written in rhyme, and has the 
appearance of being the most elaborate of all the 
dramas. The personages are imperial ; but the 
dialogue is often domestic, and therefore suscep- 
tibie of sentiments accommodated to familiar in- 
, ridents. The complaint of life is celebrated ; 
and there are many other passages that may he 
read with pleasure. ^ 

This play is addressed to the Earl of Mul- 
gyava, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, him- 
sidf, If not a poet, yet a writer of verses, and a 
rrUic* In this address Dryden gave the first 
iiints of his intention to write an epic poem. He 
inentioDs his design In terms so olmcui'e, that he 
seems afraid lest hin plan should be purloined, 


as, he says, happened to him when ha told it 
more plainly in his preface to ** Juvenal’* 
“ The design,” says he, “ you know is great, 
the story English, and neither too neai* the pre- 
sent times, nor too distant from them.” 

“ All for Love, or the World well Lost,” 
(1676) a tragedy founded upon the story of An- 
tony and Qeopatra, he tells us, << is the only 
play which he. wrote for himself;” the rest 
were given to the people. ' It is by utiiversal 
consent accounted the work in which he has ad- 
mitted the fewest improprieties of style or cha- 
racter; but it has one fault equal to many, 
though rather moral than critical, that, by ad- 
mitting the romantic omnipotence of Love, be 
has recommended, as laudable and worthy of 
imitation, that conduct which, through all ages, 
the good have censured as vicious, and the bad 
despised as foolish. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, 
though written upon the common topics of ma- 
licious and ignorant criticisms, and without any 
particular relation to the characters or incidents 
I of the drama, are deservedly celebrated for their 
^ elegance and sprightliness. 

; ** Limberham, or the kind Keeper,” (1680) is 

a comedy, which; after the third night, was pro- 
hibited as too indecent for the stage. What 
gave offence was in the printing, as the Author 
says, altered or omitted. Dr 3 MJeii confesses that 
its indecency was objected to ; but I^anghaine, 
who yet seldom favours him, imputes its expul- 
sion to resentment, because it ** so much exposed 
the keeping port of the town.” 

“ Oedipus” (1679) is a tragedy formed by 
Dryden and Lee, in conjunction, from the works 
of Sophocles,' Seneca, and Corneille. Dryden 
planned the scenes, and composed the first and 
' ^hi^d acts. 

V‘ Don Sebastian” (1690^is commonly esteemed 
either the first \>r second of his dramatic per- 
formances. It is too long to he all acted, and has 
many chardeters and many incidents : and 
though it is not without sallies of frantic dig- 
nity, and moreanoiss than meaning, yet, as it 
makes approaches to the possibilities of real life, 
and has some sentiments which leave a strong 
impression, it continued long to attract atten- 
flbn. Amidst the distresses of princes, and the 
vicissitudes of empire, are inserted several scenes 
which the writer intended fur comic; hut which] 

I suppose, that age did not much commend, and 
this* would not endure. Thbre are, however 
passages of excellence universally acknowledged 
the dispute aod the reconciliation of Dorox anr 
Sebastian has always been admired. 

This play was first acted in 1690, after Dry- 
den had for some years discontinued draroaii' 
poetry. 

Amphytrioxi” is a comedy dwived froti 
Plautus and Moliero. The dedication is date 
Oct. 1690. This play seems to have sueceede 
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on itf tfnt appearance ; and wras, 1 thinks long 
eoniidered as a very diverting cntertainineut. 

** Cleomenes** (1693) is a tragedy^ only re- 
markable as it occasioned an incident related in 
the “ Guardian/'’ and allusively mentioned by 
Dryden In his preface. As he came out from 
the representation, he was accosted thus by some 
airy stripling : “ Ilad 1 been left alone with a 
young beauty, 1 w'ould not have spent my time 
like your Spartan.” ** That, Sir,” said Dry- 
den, ** perhaps is true ; but give me leave to tell 
you that you are no hero.” 

** King Arthur” (1691) is another opera. It 
was the last work that Dryden performed for 
King Charles, who did not live to see it exhi- 
bited, and it does not seem to have been ever 
brought upon the stage. ^ In the dedication to 
the Marquis of Halifax, there is a very elegant 
character of Charles, and a pleasing account of 
his latter life. When this was first brought 
upon the stage, news that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth had landed was told in the theatre ; upon 
which the company departed, and “ Arthur” 
was exhibited no more. 

His last drama was “ Love Triumphant,” a 
tragi-comedy. In his dedication to the Earl of 
Salisbury, he mentions “ the lowness of fortune 
to which he has voluntarily reduced himself, 
and of which he has no reason to be asliamed.” 

This play appeared in 1694. It is said to have 
been unsuccessful. The catastrophe, proceeding 
merely from a change of mind, is confessed by 
the Author to be dcfectiv^ Thus he began and 
ended his dramatic labours with ill success. 

From such a liiimber of theatrical pieces, it 
will be supposed, by most readers, that he must 
have improved his foi'tune ; at least that such 
diligence with such abilities must have set pe- 
nury at defiance. Hut in Drydeu’s time thj^ 
drama was very far from that universal appreS- 
bation which it has now obtained. The play- 
house was abhorred by the puritans, ^and avoid- 
ed by those who desired the character of serious- 
ness or decency. A grave lawyer would have 
debased his dignity, and a ^oung trader would 
have impaired his credit, by appearing in those 
mansions of dissolute licentiousness. The pro- 
fits of the theatre, when so many classes of the 
people were deducted from the audience, were 
not great : and the poet had, for a long time, hut 
a single night. TTie first that had two nights 
was Southern ; and the first that bad three yras 
Rowe. There were, however, in those days, 
arts of improving a poet’s profit, which Dry- 
den forbore to practise; and a play therefore 
seldom produced him more than a hundred 
pounds by the accumulated gain of the third 
night, the dedication, and the copy. 


« This is a mistake. It was sot to music by Pur- 
cell, and wcU received, and is yet a favourite enter 
tainment.— H* 


Almost every piece had a dedication, written 
with such ele^ce and luxuriance of praise, as 
neither haughtiness nor avarice could be im- 
agined able to resist. But he seems to have 
made flattery too cheap. That praise is worth 
nothing of which the price is known. 

To increase the value of his copies, ho often 
accompanied his work with a preface of criti- 
cism; a kind of learning then almost new in 
English language, and which he, who had con- 
sidered with great accuracy the principles of 
writing, was able lo distribute copiously as oc- 
casions arose.- By these dissertations the public 
judgment must have been much improved ; and 
Swift, who conversed with Dryden, relates that 
he regretted the success of his own instructions, 
and found his readers made suddenly too skilful 
to be easily satisfied. 

His prologues had such reputation, that for 
some time a play was considered as less likely to 
be well received, if some of his verses did not 
introduce Jjt. The price of a prologue^ wrj two 
guineas, till, being asked to write one for Mr. 
Southern, he demanded three : Not,” said he, 
** young man, out of disrespect to you : but the 
playei-s have had my goods too cheap.”* 

Though he declares that in his own opinion 
his genius was not dramatic, be had great con- 
fidence in his own fertility; for he is said to 
have engaged, by contract, to furnish fimr plays 
a year. 

It is certain that in one year, lG78,f he nub- 
lished “ All for Love,” “ Assignation,” two 
parts of the “ Conquest of Granada,” ** Sir 
Martin Mar-all,” and the “ Stale of Tiino- 
cence;” six complete plays, with a celerity 
of performance, which, though all Langbaine's 
charges of plagiarism should be allowed, shows 
such facility of composition, such I'cadiiiess of 
language, and copiousness of sentiment, as, 
since the timlMIr Lopez de Vega, perhaj>s no 
other author has ever possessed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however 
great, nor his profits, however small, without 
molestation. He had critics to endure, and ri- 
vals to oppose. The two most distinguished 
wits of the nobility, the Duke of Buckingham 
and Earl of Rochester dcdai'cd themselves his 
enemies. • 


* Johnson has here quoted from memory. Wan 
burton is the original relator of this anecdote, wlio 
•ays he had it from Southern himself. According to 
him, Dryden's usual price had been four guineaq 
and he made Southern pay In the edition of 
Southern's playl, 1764, we have s different deviation 
from the truth, Jive and ten guineas. Malomb.-* 
J. B. 

t Dr. Johnson in this assertion was misled by 
Langbaine. Only one of tbese plays appeared in 
1678. Nor were there more than three in any one 
year. The dates are now added from the oiigihal 
editions.— R. 

O 
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Bnekingham characteriacd him, in 1671, by 
the name of Bayes in ** The Rehearsal ;** a 
faroe which he is said to hare written with 
Uie assistance of Butler, the author of ** Iludi* 
bras Martin Clifford, of the Charter-house ; 
and Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then bis 
chaplain. • Dryden and his friends laughed at 
the length of time, and the number of hands, 
employed upon this performance; in which, 
though by some artifice of action it yet keeps 
possession of the stage, it is not possible now to 
find any thing that might not have been written 
without 80 long delay, oi' a confederacy so 
numerous. 

To adjust the minute events of literary his- 
tory is tedious and troublesome; it requires 
indeed no great force of understanding, but 
often depends upon inquiries which there is no 
opportunity of making, or is to be fetched from 
books and pamphlets not always at hand. 

« The Reheai’sal” was played in 1671,* and 
yet is repmented as ridiculing passages in “ The 
Conquest of Granada’* and Assignation,” 
which were not published till 1678 ; in Mar- 
riage a-la-mode,” published in 167S; and in 
“ Tyrannic Love,” in 1677. These contradic- 
tions show how rashly satire is applied.f 

It is said that this farce was origiiiaHy intend- 
ed against Daveiiant, who, in the first draught, 
was characterised by the name of Bilboa. 
Davenaut had been a soldier and an adven- 
turer. 

There is one passage in Tlie Rehearsal” 
■till Temainiiig, which seems to have related 
originally to Duvenant. Bayes hurts his nose, 
and comes in with brown paper applied to the 
bruise; how this affected Dryden does not ap- 
.pear. Davenant’s nose had suffered such dimir 
nutlon by mishaps among the women, that a 
patch upon that part evidentli|||||potcd him. 

It is said likewise that Sifflobert Hows^ 
was once meant. The design was probably to 


« It was pabliibed in 1672.— R. 

' f There is no contradiotion, according to Mr. Ma- 
lone, but what arises from Dr. Johnson’s having 
coplbd (he erroneous dates assigned to these plays 
by Langbaine.— C. 

This remark, as Mr. Malone observes, is founded 
apon the erroneous dates with which Johnson was 
supplied by Langbaine. "The Rehearsal" was 
played in 1G71, but not published till the next year. 
' The Wild Gallant" was printed in 1669 ; " The 
Maiden Qi.een" inllMS; " Tyranulb Love" in 1670; 
the two parts of " Granada** were performed in 
16W and 1670, though not printed till 1672. Additions 
were afterwards made to "The Rehearsal,'* and 
among those are the " Parodies on Assignation,** 
•whlu'h are not to be found in Rnckingham's play, as 
'It erigiually appeared. Mr. Malone denies that titere 
Is aoy allnslotA to " Marriage a-la-mode.** See Ma- 
p. las.—jr. a* 


ridicule the reigning poet, whoever he might 
be. 

Much of the personal satire, to which it 
might owe its first reception, is now lost or 
obscured. Bayes probably imitated the dress, 
and mimicked the manner of Dryden : the cant 
words which are so often in his mouth may be 
supposed to have been Dryden’s habitual phras- 
es, or customary exclamations. Bayes, when 
he is to write, is blooded and purged ; this, as 
Lamotte relates.bimself to have heard, was the 
real practice of the poet. 

There were other strokes ii^ “ The Rehearsal” 
by which malice was gratified ; the debate be- 
tween Love and Honour, which keeps Prince 
Volscius in a single boot, is said to have alluded 
to the misconduct of the Duke of Ormond, who 
lost Dublin to the rebels while he was toying 
with a mistress. 

The Karl of Rochester, to suppress the reputa- 
tion of Dryden, took Settle into his protection, 
and endeavoured to persuade the public that its 
approbation had been to that time misplaced. 
Settle was a while in high reputation ; his 

Empress of Morocco,” having first delighted 
the town, was carried in triumph to Whitehall, 
and played by the ladies of the cemrt. ^ow was 
the poetical meteor at the highest: the next 
moment began its fall. Rochester withdrew his 
patronage : seemingly resolved, says one of his 
biographers, “ to have a judgment contrary to 
that of the town perhaps being unable to en- 
dure any reputatio^P^eyond a certain height, 
even when he hud himself contributed to raise it. 

Neither critics nor rivals did Diydeii much 
mischief, unless they gained from his own tem- 
per (he power of vexing him, which his frequent 
bursts of rosentment give reason to suspect. lie 
'^s always angry at some past, or afraid of some 
future censure^ but he lessens the smart of his 
wounds by the halm of his own approbation, 
and endeavours to repel tlie shafts of criticism 
by opposing a shield of adamantine confidence.* 

The perpet^ accusation produced against 
him, was that of plagiarism, against which he 
never attempted any vigorous defence ; for though 
he was perhaps sometimes injuriously censured, 
he would, by denying part of the charge, have 
confessed the rest; and, as his adversaries 
had the proof in their own hands, he, who 
knew that wit had little power against facts, 
widely left, in that perplexity which it generally 
produces, a question which it was his interest to 
suppress, and which, unless provoked by vindi- 
cation, few were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty- 
five to sixty-tbree, maybe supposed to have been 
sufficiently busied by the composition of eight- 
and-twenty pieces for the stage, Dryden found 
room in the same space for many other under- 
takings. 

But, how much soever he wrote, he was at 
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isast once suspected of writing more : for, la 
JGTOf a paper of verses, called « An Essay on 
Satire,’* was shown about in manuscript; by 
which the Earl of Rochester, the Dutchess of 
Portsmouth,' and others, were so much provoked 
diat, as was supposed (for the actors were never 
discovered), they procured Dryden, whom they 
suspected as the author, to he waylaid and 
beaten. This incident is mentioned by the 
Duke of Buckinghamshire,* the true writer, in 
his “ Art of Poetry ;** where he says of Dryden, 

Thoagh praised and beaten for another’s rhymes. 

Mis own deserve as great applause sometimes. 

Ills reputation in time was such, that his 
name was thought necessary to the success of 
every poetical or literary performance, and there- 
fore he was engaged to contribute something, 
whatever it might be, to many publications. He 
prefixed the Life of Polybius to the translation of 
Sir Henry Sheers : and those of Lucian and Plu- 
tarch, to versions of their works by different 
hands. Of the English Tacitus he translated the 
first book : and, if Gordon be credited, translated It 
from the French. Such a charge can hardly be 
mentioned without some degree of indignation ; 
hut it is not, I suppose, so much to be inferred, 
tbatDryden wanted the literature necessary to the 
perusal of Tacitus, as that, considering himself 
as hidden in a crowd, he had no awe of the pub- 
lic ; and, writing merely for money, was con- 
tented to get it by the nearest way. 

In 1680, the Epistles oM)vid being translated 
by the poets of the time, among which one was 
the work of Dryden,f and another of Dryden 
and Lord Mulgrave, it was necessary to intro- 
duce them by a preface ; and Dryden, who on 
such occasions was regularly summoned, pre^ 
fixed a discourse upon translation, which wr# 
then struggling for the liberty.that it now en- 
joys. Why it should find any difficulty in 
breaking the shackles of verbal interpretation, 
which must for ever debar it from elegance, it 
would be difficult to conjeiptiire^ were not the 
power of prejudice every day observed. The 
authority of Jonson, Sandys, and Holiday, had 
fixed the judgment of the nation ; and it was 
not easily believed that a better way could he 
found than they had taken, though Fanshaw, 
Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried to give 
examples of a different practice. 

In 1681, Dryden became yet more conspicuous 
by uniting politics with poetry, in the memora- 
ble satire called ** Absalom and Achitophel,** 


4 Mentioned by A. Wood, Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. 
804. 2d cd.— C. 

t Dryden translated two entire epistles, ** Canace 
to Macareus,** and “ Dido to ^Eneas.^* “ Helen to 
Pans'* was translated by bim and Lord Mulgrave. 
Malons.-J 11. 


written against the faction which, by Lord 
Shaftesbury’s incitement, set the Duke of Mon- 
mouth at its head. • 

Of this poem, in which jMinonal satire was 
applied to the support of public principles, and 
in which therefore every mind was interested, 
the reception was eager, and the sale so large, 
that xny father, an old .bookseller, told me he 
had not known it equalled but by Sacheverell’s 
Trial. 

The reason of this general perusal Addison 
has attempted to derive from the delight which 
the miud feels in the investigation of secrets : 
and thinks that curiosity to decipher the names 
procured readers to the poem. There is no need 
to inquire why those verses were read, which, to 
all the attractions of wit, elegance, and harmony, 
added the co-operation of all the factious pas- 
sions, and filled every mind with triumph or 
resentment. 

It could not he supposed that all the provoca- 
tion given shy Dryden would be endured with- 
out resistance or reply. Both his person and 
his party were exposed in their turns to the 
shafts of satire, which, though neither so well 
pointed, nor perhaps so well aiinr d, undoubtedly 
drew blood. 

Oue of these poems is called ** Dryden’s Satire 
on his Muse ascribed, though, os Pope says, 
falsely, to Somers, who was afterwards chancel- 
lor. The poem, whosesoever it was, has much 
virulence, and some sprightliness. The writer 
tells all the ill that he can collect both of Dryden 
and his friends. ^ 

The poem of ** Absalom and Achitophel” had 
two answers now both forgotten ; one called 
** Azaria and Hushai the other, ** Absalom 
iSenior.” Of these hostile compositions, Dry- 
den apparently imputes ** Absalom Senior” 
to Settle, by^uoting in his verse against 
hjxQ the secoM line. Azaria and Hushai” 
was, as Wood says, imputed to him, though it 
is somewhat unlikely that he should write twice 
on the same occasion. « This is a difficulty which 
I cannot remove, for want of a minuter know* 
ledge of poetical transactions. 

ITie same year he published The Medal,” of 
which the subject is a medal struck on Lord 
Shaftesbury’s escape from a prosecution, by the 
ignoramus of a grand jury of Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the same princi- 
ples, and saw them both attacked by the same 
antagonist. Elkaiiali^Settle, who had answered 
** Absalom,” appear^ with equal courage in op- 
position to “ Trhe Mqdal and published an 
answer called “ The Medal reversed,” with so 
much success in both encountera, that he left 


*" Azaria and Hushai*' was written by Samuel 
Pordagp, a dramatic writer of that time.-'C* 
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the nal nr^ jpuhtful. and divided the suffrages of 
the nation.* Such are the revolutions of fame, 
or such is the preva]<mce of fashion, that the 
man, whose works have not yet been thought to 
deserve the care of collecting them, who died 
forgotten in an hospital, and whose latter years 
were spent in contriving shows for fairs, 
and carrying an elegy or epithalamium, of 
which the beginning and end were occasional- | 
ly varied, but the intermediate parts were al- i 
ways the same, to every house where there was ! 
a funeral or a wedding, might with truth have 
hod inscribed upou his stone, 

Here lies ike Rival and ArUagonist af Dryden. 

Settle was, for his rebellion, severely chastised 
by Drydeii, under the name of “ Doeg,** in the 
second part of “ Absalom and Achitophel and 
w*as, perhapfi, for his factious audacity made 
the city (loet, wliose annual office was to describe { 
the glories of the Mayor’s day.* Of these bai’ds 
he was the last, and seems not much to have de- 
served even this degree of regard, if it was naid 
to his political opinions : for he afterwards 
wrote a panegyric on the virtues of Judge Jeffe- 
ries ; and what more could have been done by 
the meanest zealot for prerogative ? 

Of translated fragments, or occasional poems, 
to enumerate the titles, or settle the dates, would 
be tedious, with little use. It may be observed 
that, as Dryden’s genius was commonly excit- 
ed by some personal regard, he rarely writes 
upon a gnTiei*al topic. 

Soon after tbo accession of King James, when 
the design of reconciling the nation to the church 
of Home became apparent, and the religion of the 
court gave the only efficacious title to its favours, 
Dryden declared himself a 'convert to iwpcryf 
This at any other time might have passed with 
little censure. Sir Kenelm Digby embmeed pope- 
ry; the two Reynolds's reciprocally converted 
one another ;* and Cliillingworth himself was 
awhile so entangled in the wilds of coniLroversy, 
us to retire for quiet to an infallible church. If 
men of argument and study can find such diffi- I 
culties, or such motives as may either unite I 
them to the church of Rome, or detain them in 
uncertainty, there can he no wonder that a man 
who perhaps never inquired why he was a p]*o- 
testant, should by an artful and experienced 
disputant be made a papist, overborne by the sud- 
den violence of new and unexpected arguments, 
or deceived by a representatiou which shows only 
tiie doubN on one pait, and onlyihe evidence on 
the other. 


^ Dr. loha IlujmoldA, who lived temp. Jac. 1. was 
St <ir»t a sealvus papist, and his brother William os 
earotfftt a protestaut ; but, by mntual disputation, 
eachennrerted the other. Sec Fuller's Church His- 
tory, p.er, Book X.-H. 


That roiivei'sion will always be suspected that 
apparently concurs with interest. Be that never 
finds his error till it hindei's his progress towards 
wealth or honour, will not be thought to love 
truth only for herself. Yet it may easily hap- 
pen, that information may come at a^pommodi- 
ous time ; and as truth and interest are not by 
any fatal necessity at variance, that one may by 
accident introduce the other. When opinions 
are struggling into popularity, the arguments 
by which they ai’e opposed or defended become 
more known ; and he that changes his profession 
would perhaps have changed It before, with the 
like opportunities of instruction. This was the 
then state of popery ; every artifi<}e was used to 
show it in its fairest form; and it must bo 
owned to be a religion of external appearance 
sufficiently attractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehensive is 
likewise an elevated soul, and that whoever is 
wise is also honest. I am willing to believe 
that Dryden, having employed his mind, active 
as it was, upon different studies, and filled it, 
capacioiii^ as it was, with other materials, came 
unprovided to the controversy, and wanted 
rather skill to discover the right, than virtue to 
maintain it. But inquiries into the heart are 
not fur man ; we must now leave him to his 
Judge. 

The priests, having strengthened their cause 
by so powerful an adherent, were not long be- 
fore they brought him into action. They en- 
gaged him to defend the controversial papers 
found in the strong box of Charles 11. ; and, 
what yet was harder, to defend them against 
Stillingfleet. 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was em- 
ployed to translate Maimbourg's History of the 
^^eague ; which he published with a large iutro- 
oaction. His name is likewise prefixed to the 
English Lite ol' Francis Xavier ; but 1 know 
not that he^ever owned himself the translator. 
Perhaps the use of his name was a pious fraud ; 
which, however, seems not to have had much 
effect; for neitWr rff the books, I believe, were 
ever popular. 

The version of Xavier's Life is commended 
by Brown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter; 

I and the occasion of it is said to have been, that 
the Queen, when she solicited a son, made 
vows to him as her tutelary saint. 

]^e was supposed to have undertaken to trans- 
late Yarillas’s History of Heresies and 
when Burnet published remarks upon it, to 
have written an Answer;*^ upon which Bui*net 
makes the following observation : 

** I have been iufonned from England, that a 
gentleman who is famous both for poetry and 
several other things, had spent three inontha in 


* This is. a mistake. See Malone, p. 194, dro.— C- 
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traijslntin^ M. Vai’Ulas’s Iliistory ; but thnt, as 
anon as my Keflections npiwared, he discon- 
tinued his labour, fiiidiu!^ the credit of his 
author was gone. Now, if he thinks it is re- 
covered by liis Answer, he will perhaps go on 
with his translation ; and this may be, for 
aught I know, as good an entertainment for 
him as the conversation that he had set on be- 
tween the Hinds and Panthers, and all the rest 
of animals, for whom M. Varilhw may ser^^e 
well enough as an'^autlior ; and this history and 
that x>oem are such extraordinary things of their 
kind, that it will be but suitable to see the 
Author of the worst poem become likewise the 
translator of the worst history that the age has 
produced. If his grace and his wit improve 
both proportionahly, he hardly hnd that 
he has gained much by theWange he has made, 
from having no religion, to choose one of the 
worst. It is true, he had somewhat to sink 
from in matter of wit ; but, as for his morals, 
it is scarcely possible for him to grow a worse 
man than he was. He has lately wreaked his 
malice on me fur spoiling his three months* 
labour; but in it he has done me all the honour 
that any man can receive from him, which is to 
be railed at by him. If I had ill-nature enough 
to prompt me to wish a very bad wish for him, 
it should be, that he would go on and finish his 
translation. By that it will appear, whether 
the English nation, which is the most compe- 
tent judge in this matter, has, upon the seeing 
our debate, pronounced in M. Varillas*8 favour, 
or in mine. It is true, Mr. D. will suffer a 
little by it; but, at least, it will serve to keep 
him in from other extravagances ; and if he 
gains little honour by this work, yet he cannot 
li»se so much by it as he has done by his last 
employment,** ^ 

Having probably felt liis own inferiorit^^in 
theological controvei’sy, he was desirous of try- 
ing whether, by bringing poetry tc^aid his ai*gu- 
ments, he might become a more efficacious de- 
fender of his new profession. To reason in 
verse was, indeed, one of *his powers; but suh- 
tilty aud harmony, united, are still feeble, when 
opposed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope 
of fame, he published The Hind and Pan- 
ther,’* a poem in which the church tif Rome, 
figured by the “ milk-white Hind,” defends her 
tenets against the church of England, ];epre- 
sented by tlie Panther^ a beast beautiful, hut 
spotted. * 

A fable, which exhibits two beasts talking 
theology, appears at once full of absurdity ; and 
it was accordingly 4ifidiculed in the City 
Mouse and Country Mouse,” a }»arody, written 
by Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, and 
Prior, who then gave the first specimen of his 
abilities. 

llie conversion of such a man, at such a time. 


wxs not likely to pass uncensured. Throe dlA- 
logucs were published by the facetious Thomas 
Brown, of which the two fii*st were called Rea- 
sons of Mr, Bayes’s changing his Religion 
and the third, The Reasons of Mr. Hains the 
Player’s Conversion and Re-conversion.” The 
first was printed in 1688 , the second not till 
1690 , the third in 1691 . The clamour seems to 
have been long C4)ntinued, and the subject to 
have strongly fixed the public attention. 

In the two first dialogues Bayes is brought 
into the company of Crites and Eugenius, with 
whom he had foimerly debated on dramatio 
poetry. The two talkers in the third are Mr. 
Bayes and Mr. Hains. * 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature 
nor destitute of fancy ; hut he seems to have 
thought it the pinnacle of excellence to be a 
merry fellow ; and therefore laid out his powers 
upon small jests or gross bufiboiiery ; so that his 
X»erformances have little intrinsic value, and 
were read only while they were recommended 
by the novelty of the event that occasioned 
them. 

These dialogues arc like his other works: 
what sense or knowledge they contained is dis- 
graced by the garb in which it is exhibited. 
One greiit source of pleasure is to coll Dryden 
little Patjes, Ajax, who happens to he men- 
tioned, is *Hie that wore as many cow-hides 
upon his shield as would have furnished half 
the King’s army with shoe-leather,” 

Being asked whether he had seen the ** Hind 
and Panther,” Crites answers; “ Seen it! Mr. 
Bayes, why I can stir no wliere but it puraues 
me ; it houiits me woi'se than a pewter -buttoned 
sergeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes I meet 
it in a bandbox, wlten my laundress brings 
home my linen ; sometimes, whether 1 will or 
no, it lights my pipe at a coffee-house; some- 
times it surprises me iu a trunk-maker’s shop ; 
And sometimes it refreshes my memory for me 
on the hack side of a Cliancery-laiie parcel. 
For your comfort too, Mr. Bayes, I have not 
only seen it, tis you may peireive, but have read 
it too, and can quote it as fi-eely upon occasion 
as a frugal tradesman can quote that noble 
treatise, ‘ The Worth of a Penny,’ to his ex-j| 
travagant ’prentice, that revels in stewed apples 
and penny custards.” 

The whole animation of these compositions 
arises from a profusion of ludicrous and affected 
comparisons. “ To secure one’s chastity,” says 
Bayes, “ little more is necessary than to leave 
off a corresi»Andence with the other sex, which, 
to a wise man, is no greater a punishment than 
it would be to a fanatic person to forbid seeing 
Tfie Cheats and The Committee; or for my Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen to be interilicied the sight 
of The Lmdm Cuckolds,** This is the general 
strain, and therefore I shall be easily excused 
the labour of more irauscription. 
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Brovrii does not wholly forget past transact 
tions : ** You began/' says Crites to Bayes, ** a 
very diiTerent religion, and have not mended 
the matter in your last choice. It was but rea- 
son that your Muse, which appeared first in a 
tyrant's quarrel, should employ her last efforts 
to justify the usurpation of the Hind.** 

Next year the nation was summoned to cele- 
brate the birth of the Prince. Now was the 
time for Drydon to rouse his imagination, imd 
strain his voice. Happy days were at hand, 
and he was willing to enjoy and diffuse the an- 
ticipated blessings. He published a poem, filled 
with predictions of greatness and prosperity; 
predictions, of which it is not necessary to tell 
hew they have been verified. 

A few months passed after these joyful notes, 
and every blossom of Popish Hope was blasted 
for ever by the Revolution. A papist now 
Eould be no longer laureat. The revenue, 
wliicli he had enjoyed with so much pride and 
]»rai8e, wae transferred to Shadwell, an old ene- 
my, wliom he had formerly stigmatized by the 
name of Og. Dr}'den could not decently com- 
plain that he was deposed; hut seemed very 
angry that Shadwell succeeded him, and has 
therefore celebrated the intruder's inauguration 
ill a poem exquisitely satirical, called << Mac 
Plccknoe;"* of which the “ Dunciad," as Pope 
himself declares, is an imitation, though more 
extended in its phui, and more diversified in its 
incidents. 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorset, 
when as chamberlain he was constrained to eject 
Drydcii from his office, gave him from his own 
purse an allowance equal to the salary. This 
is no romantic or incredible act of generosity ; 
a hundred a year is often enough given to claims 
less cogent by men less famed for liberality. 
Yet Dryden always represented himself as suf- 
fering under a public infliction ; and once par- 
ticularly demands respect for the patience with* 
which be endured the loss of his little fortune. 
Ills patron might, indeed, enjoin him to sup- 
piTss his bounty; hut, if he suffered nothing, 
he should not have complained. 

During the short reigri of King James, he 
^had written nothing for the stage, f being, in 
bis opinion, more profitably employed in con- 
troversy and flattery. Of praise he might, per- 
haps, have been less lavish without inconve- 
nience, for James was never said to have much 
regard for poetry ; he was to bo flattered only 
by adopting his religion. 


* All Bryd«a*s biographers have misdated fiiis 
poem, which Mr. Malone's more accurate researches 
prove to have been published on the 4th of October, 
1082 .-C. 

t ** Albion aud Albanius*’ must h<»wever be ex- 
ceptod.-.R. 


Times were now changed : Dryden was na 
longer the court poet, and was to look back for 
support to his former trade ; and having waited 
about two years, either considering himself as 
discountenanced by the public, or perhaps ex- 
pecting a second revolution, he produced “ Don 
Sebastian" in 1690; and in the next four years 
four dramas more. 

In 1693 appeared a new version of Juvenal 
and JPersiiis. Of Juvenal he translated the first, 
tkird, sixth, tenth, and sixteenth satires ; and of 
Persius the whole work. On this occasion he 
introduced his two sons to the public, as nurse^ 
lings of the Muses. The fourteenth of Juvenal 
was the work of John, and the seventh of 
Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very ample 
preface, in the foim of a dedication to Lord 
Dorset; and there ^wes an accoimt of the de- 
sign which he bad once formed to write an epic 
poem on the actions either of Arthur, or the 
Black Prince. He considered the epic as neces- 
sarily including some kind of supernatural agen- 
cy, and had imagined a new kind of contest be- 
tween the guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom 
he conceived that each might be represented 
zealous for his charge, without any intended 
opposition to the purposes of the Supreme Be- 
ing, of which all created minds must in part 
be ignorant. 

This is the most reasonable scheme of celes- 
tial interposition that ever was formed. The 
surprises and teiTors of enchantments, which 
have succeeded to the intrigues and oppositions 
of pagan deities, afford very striking scenes, and 
open a vast extent to the imagination ; but, as 
Boilcau observes (and Boileau will be seldom 
found mistaken), with this incurable defect, 
that, in aconttrst between Heaven and Hell, 
know at the beginning which is to pre- 
vA; for this reason we follow llinaldo to 
the enchanted wOod with more curiosity than 
terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden, there is one great 
difficulty, which yet he would, perhaps, have 
had address eniAigh to surmount. In a war 
justice can he but oxi one side ; and, to entitle 
the hero to the protection of, angels, he must 
fight in defence of Indubitable right. Yet some 
of the celestial beings, thus opposed to each o- 
ther, must have been represented as defending 
guilt. 

'i'hat this poem was never written, is reason- 
ably to be lamented. It would doubtless have 
improved our numbers, and enlarged our lan- 
guage ; and might perhaps have contributed by 
pleasing instructions to rectify our opinions, and 
purify our manners. 

W^t he required as the indispensable condi- 
tion of such an undertaking, a public stipend, 
was not likely In these times to be obtained. 
Riches were not become familiar to us; nor had 
the nation yet learned to be liberal* 
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This Ilian he charged Blackmore with steal- ] den’s widow, that he would make a present of 
ing ; « only,” says he, « the guardian angels of the ground, which was forty pounds, with all 
kingdoms were machines too pondei'ous for him the other Abbey-fees. The Lord Halifax like- 
to manage.” wise sent to the Lady Elizabeth, and Mr. 

In 1694^, he began the most laborious and Charles Dryden her sou, that, if they would 
difficult of all his works, the translation of Vir- give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he would 
gil ; from which he borrowed two months, that inter him with a gentleman’s private funeral, 
he might turn Fresnoy’s “ Art of Painting” and afterwards bestow five hundred pounds on 
into English prose. The preface, which he a monument in the Abbey; which, as they 
boasts to have written in twelve mornings, ex- had no reason to refuse, they accepted. On the 
hibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a Saturday following the company came ; the 
miscellaneous collection of critical remarks, such corpse was put into a velvet h^ai'se ; and 
as cost a mind stored like his no labour to pro- eighteen mourning coaches, filled with company, 
duce them. attended. When they were just ready to 

In 1697, he published his version of the works move, the Lord Jefferies, son of the Lord 
of Virgil ; and, that no opportunity of profit Chancellor Jefferies, with some of his rakish 
might be lost, dedicated the Pastorals” to the companions, coming by, asked whose funerrd it 
Lord Clifford, the “ Georgies” to the Earl of was : and, being told Mr. Dryden’s, he said. 
Chesterfield, and the “ Aineid” to the Earl of * What, shall Dryden, the greatest honour luid 
Mulgrave. This economy of fiattery, at once ornament of the nation, be buried after this 
lavish and discreet, did not pass without obser- private manner ! No, gentlemen, let all that 
vation. loved Dryden, and honour hi^ memory. 

This translation was censured by Milboiirne, alight and join with me in gaining my I^ady’s 
a clergyman, styled by Pope “ the fairest of consent to let me have the honour of his inter- 
critics,” because he exhibited his own ver- ment, which shall be after another manner than 
Mon to be compared with that which he con- this ; and I will bestow a thousand pounds on 
dcmiied. a monument in the Abbey for him.’ 'I'he gen- . 

i I is last work was his << Fables,” published tlemen in the coaches, not knowing of the 
in consequence, as is supposed, of a contract Bishop of Rochester’s favour, nor of the Lord 
now ill the hands of Mr. Tonson: by which he IIalifax*s generous design (they both having, 
obliged himself, in consideration of three hun- out of respect to the family, enjoined the Lady 
dred pounds, to finish for the press ten thousand Elizabeth, and her son, to keep their fevour 
verses. concealed to the world, and let it pass for their 

In this volume is comprised the well-known own expense), readily came out of their coaches, 

** Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” which, as appear- and attended Lord Jefferies up to the liUdy’s 
ed by a letter communicated to Dr. Birch, he bedside, who was then sick, lie repeated tlie 
spent a fortnight in composing and correcting, purport of what he had before said ; but she 
But what is this to the patience and diligence absolutely refusing, ho fell on bis knees, vowing 
Boileau, whose “ Equivoque,” a poem of ^ never to rise till his request was granted. The 
three hundred and forty-six lilies, took from Ms rest of the company by his desire kneeled also ; 
life eleven months to write it, and three years and the Lady, being under a sudden surprise, 
to revise it? • fainted away. As soon as she recovered her 

Part of his book of “ Fables” is the first speech, she cried, No, no: < Enough, gentlemen,* 
‘‘Iliad” in English, intended as a s^ieci men of replied he; * my Lady is very good, she says, 
a version of the whole. (Considering into what Go, go.* She repeated her former words with 
hands Homer was to fall, the reader cannot but all her strength, but in vain, for her feeble voice 
rejoice that this project went no further. was lost in their acclamations of joy ; and the 

The time was now at hand which was to put I^ord Jefferies ordered tlie hearsemen to carry # 
an end to all his schemes and labours. On the the corpse to Mr. Russel’s, an undertaker in 
first of May, 1701, having been some time, as Cheapside, and leave it there till he should send 
he tells ns, a cripple in his limbs, be died, in orders for the embalmment, which, he added, 
Gerard Street, of a mortification in his legt should be after -the royal manner. His direc- 
Thci'e is extant a wild story relating to some tions were obeyed, the company dispersed, 
vexatious events that happened at bis funeral, and Lady Elizabeth and her son remained 
which, at the end of Congreve’s Life, by a inconsolable.* The next day Mr. Charles 
writer of I know not what credit, are thus re- Dryden waited on the Lord Halifax and the 
lated, as I find the account transferred to a Bishop, to excuse his mother and himself, 
biographical dictionary; by relating the real truth. But neither his 

“ Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednesday morn- Lordshfp nor the Bishop would admit of any 
Ing, Dr. Thomas Sprat, then bishop of Ro- plea; especially the latter, who had the Ab- 
chester and dean of Westminster, sent the next bey lighted, the ground opened, the choir at- 
day to the Lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dry- J tending, an anthem ready set, and himsdfwatt- 
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io|f for some time without any corpse to bury. 
The undertaker, after three days expectance of 
orders f<»r embalmciit without receiving any, 
waited on the I^rd Jefferies ; who, pratending 
ignorance of the matter, turned it off with an 
ill-natured jest, saying, that those who observed 
the orders of a drunken frolic deserved no better; 
he I’emeinbercd nothing at all of it; and that he 
might do what he pleased with the corpse. Upon 
this, the undertaker waited upon the Lady Elizi^ 
beth and her son, and threatened to biing the 
corpse home, and set it before the door. They 
desired, a day’s respite, which was granted. Mr. 
Oharles Dryden wrote a liandsome letter to the 
Lord Jefferies, who returne<l it with this cool 
answer : ’riiat he knew nothing of the matter, 
and would be troubled no more about it. He 
then addressed the liord Halifax and the Bishop 
of llochestev, who absolutely refused to do any 
thing in it. In this distniss Dr. Garth sent for 
the cor]»se to the (^dlcgc of X’hysicians, and x>ro- 
posed a funeral by siibst'riptioii, to which him- 
self set a most noble example. At last a day, 
about three weeks after Mr. Dryden’s decease, 
was appointed, for the interment. Dr. Garth 
pronounced a tine Latin oration, at the College, 
over the corpse ; which was attended to the Ab- 
bey by a numerous train of coaches. When the 
funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden sent a 
challenge to the Lord Jefferies, who refusing to 
answer it, he sent several othera and went often 
himself j hut could neither get a letter delivered 
nor admittance to speak to him ; which so in- 
censed him, that he resolved, siiiC/e his Lord- 
ship refused to answer him like a gentleman, 
that he would watch an opportunity to meet 
and fight off-hand, though w ith all the rules of 
honour ; which his Lordship hearing, left the 
town : and Mr. Charles Dryden could never 
have the satisfaction of meeting him, though he 
sot'ght it till his death with the utmost applica- 
tion.” •• 

This story I once intended to omit, os it ap- 
pears with no great evidence ; nor have I met 
with any confirmation, but in a letter cf Far- 
quhar ; and he only relates that the funeral of 
Dryden was tumultuary and confused.* 

* An earlier acconnt of Dryden’s faneral than that 
above oited, though without ttie circumstances that 
praoeded H, is given by Bdward Ward, who in his 

London Spy/* published in 1706, relates, that on 
the occasion there was a i»cTformance of solemn 
music at the College, and that at t^e procession , 
which himself saw, standing at the end of Chancery 
llMiq, Fleebstrect, there was a concert of hautboys 
q^|rumpets./rhe day of Drydeu’s interment, he 
dajSir, was Monday, the 13th of May, which, accord- 
Ihkg to Johnson, was twelvo days after his decease, 
and shows how long his funeral was in suspense. 
W ard knew not that the expense of it was defray- 
ed by sttbseviptiou ; but complimeuts Lord Jefferies 
for so pious an uudertalung. He also says, that the 


Supposing the story true, we may rexnark« 
that the grs^ual change of manners, though im« 
perceptible in the process, appears great when 
different times, and those not very distant, are 
compared. If at this time a young drunken 
Lord should interrupt the pompous regularity of 
a magnificent funeral, what would be the event 
but that he would be justledout of the way, and 
compelled to be quiet? If he should thrust himself 
into a house he would be sent roughly away ; and 
what is yet more to the honour of the present 
time, 1 believe that those, who had subscribed to 
the funeral of a manlike Dryden, would not, for 
such an accident, have withdrawn their contri- 
butions.* 

He was burled among the poets in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where, though the Duke of New- 
castle had, in a general dedication prefixed by 
Congreve to his dramatic works, accepted thanks 
for his intention of erecting him a monunieut, 
he lay long without distinction, till the duke of 
Buckinghamshire gave him a tablet, inscribed 
only with the name of DRYDEN. 

lie married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter to the Earl of Berkshire, with cir- 
cumstances, according to the satire imputed to 
Lord Somers, not very honourable to either 
paity : by her he had thi'ec sons, Charles, John, 
and Henry. Charles was usher of the palace to 
Pope Clement the Xlth ; and visiting Ettgland, 
in 1704<, was drowned in an attempt to swim 
across the Thames at Windsor. # 

John was author of a cojnedy called “ The 
Husband his own Cuckold.” lie is said to have 
died at Rome. Henry entered into some reli- 
gious order. It is some x>roof of Dryden’s sin- 
cerity, in his second religion, that he taugiit it to 
is sons. A man, conscious of hyxtocritical pro- 
ton in himself, is not likely to convert others ; 
unfi, as his sons ^ere qualified, in l(i93, to ap- 
pear among the translators of Juvenal, they 
must have b^f^n taught some religion before their 
father’s change. 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any ac- 
count ; of his mind, tlie XM>rtrait, which has been 
left by Congreve, who knew him with great fa- 
miliarity, is such as adds our love of his man- 
ners to our admiration of his genius. ** He was,** 
we are told, ** of a nature exceedingly humane 

’.ause^of Dryden’s death was an inflammation in bis 
toe, occasioned by tlic flesh growing orcr the nail, 
which, being neglected, produced a mortification in 
his leg.— U. 

* In the Register of the College of Physicians, is 
the following entry : ** May 3, 1700. Comitiis Cen- 
soriis ordinariis. At the request of several persons 
of quality, that Mr. Dryden might be carried from 
the College of Physicians to be interred at Westmin- 
ster, it was nnanimously granted by the President 
and Censors.*” 

This entry b not calciilatea to afford any cre^t to 
the narrative coAceming Lord Jefferiee.— H, 
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Mid compasstomtc, rendy to forgive injiir{e!i^ 
and capable of a sincere reconciliation with those 
who had offended him. His friendship, where 
he professed it, went beyond his professiun. lie 
was of a very easy, of very pleasing access ; butj^ 
somewhat slow, and, as it were, diffident in his 
advances to others : he had that in nature which 
abhorred intrusion into any society whatever. 

1 Ic was’ therefore less known, and c<insequently 
his character became more liable to misappre- 
hensions and misrepresentations ; he was very 
modest, and very easily to be discountenanced 
in his apju'oaches tn his equals or sujieriors. As 
his reading had been very extensive, so was be 
very happy in a memory tenacious of every thing 
that he had read. He was not more possesst'd 
of knowledge than he was conimunicjitivc f)f It ; 
but then his communication was by no means 
|>e(laritic, or imposed upon the conversation, but 
just such, and went so far, as by the natural 
turn of the conversation in which he was cn- 
gagiidj it wa» necessarily promoted or required, 
lie was extremely ready and gentle in his cor- 
rection of the errors of any writer who thought 
fit to consult him, and full its ready and patient 
to admit the repivliensions of otljers, in respect 
of his own oversights or mistakes.” 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be 
objected but the fondness of friendship; and to 
have excited that fondness in such a mind is no 
small degree pf praise. The disposition of JDry- 
den, howmr, is shown in this character ratfier 
as it exhibited itself in cursory convcraatiori, 
tlian as it operated on the more Important parts 
of life. His phocability and his friendship In- 
deed were solid virtues ; hut courtesy and good- 
liurnour are often found with little real worth. 
Since Congreve, who knew him well, has tolv 
us no more, tlie rest must he cidleeted as it 
from other testimonies, and particularly from 
those notices which Drydew has very liberally 
given us of himself. • 

'X'he mmlesty which made him so slow to ad- 
vance, and so easy to be rnpulsod, was certainly 
no suspicion of deficient merit, or unconcious- 
ness of his own value: he appears to have 
known, in its whole extent, the dignity of his 
own character, afid to have set a very high value 
on his own powers and performances. He pro- 
bably did nut offer his conversation, because he 
expected it to be solicited ; and be retired from 
a cold reception, not submissive but indignant, 
with such defeivnce of his own greatness as 
made liim unwilling to cxi>ose it to neglect or 
violation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent 
with ostentatiousiiess ; he is diligent enough to 
remind the world of his merit, and expresses 
with very little scruple his high opinion of his | 
own powers; but his self-commendations 'are ' 
read without scorn or indignation; we allow 
his claims, and kjve his frankness. ' 


Tradition, however, has not allowed that Ids 
confidence in himself exempted him from jeal- 
ousy of others. He is accused of envy and in- 
sidiousness; and is particularly charged with 
inciting Creech to translate Horace that he 
might lose the reputation which Lucretius had 
given him. 

Of tlds charge we immediately discover that 
it is merely conjectural ; the purpose was such 
as no man would confess ; and a crime th-at ad- 
mits HO proot^ why should we believe? 

lie has been described as magisterially pre- 
siding over tho younger writers, and assuming 
S^he distribution of poetical fame; but he 'who 
excels has a right to teach, and he whose judg- 
ment is incout<‘Htible may without usui'patioii 
examine and decide. * 

Congreve represents hi*n as ready to advise 
and instruct ; but there is reason to believe that 
his communication wiis rather useful than en- 
tertaining. He de<‘lares of himself that he was 
saturninet and not one of those whose sprightly 
rtfi^dngs diverted company; and one of his cen- 
surers makes him say, 

\or \\i e nor love could < <*r sc<* me ray ; 

To wrriug bred, 1 km*w i t 'vJi.it to nay. 

There are men whose pov/ers operate only at 
leisure and in retirement, and whose intellectual 
vigour deserts them in conversation; whom 
merriment coiifiiseH, and objection disconcerts : 
whose bashfuluess restrains their exertion, and 
suffers them not to speak till the time of speak- 
ing is past; or whose attention to their own 
character makes them unwilling to utter at 
luizard what has not been considered, and can- 
not be recalled. 

Of Drydeu's sluggishness in conversation it 
is vain to search or to guess the cause, lie cer- 
tainly wanted neither sentiments nor language ; 
jiis Intellectual treasures were greiit, though 
they were locked up from bis own use. His 
thoughts,” when he wrote, flowed in upon 
hiniM fast, that his only care was which to 
choose, and which to reject.” Such rapidity of 
composition naturally promises a flow of talk; 
yet we must be content to believe what an enemy 
says of him, when he likewise says it of himself. 
But, whatever was his character as a com- 
panion, it appears that he lived in familiarity 
with the highest persons of his time. It is re- 
lated, by Carte, of the Duke of Ormond, that 
he used often to pass a night with Dryden, and 
those with uj^om Dryden consorted ; who they 
were, Carte has not told, but certainly tho con- 
vival table at which Ormond sat was not sur- 
rounded with a plebeian society. He was in- 
deed reproached with boasting of his familiarity 
with the great: and Horace will support him 
in the opinion that to jdease superiors is not the 
lowest kind of merit. 

^ 'Hie merit of pltii.sing must, however, be estl- 

V 
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mntod by the meansii. Favour Is not always ^ always intermingled a strain of disronteat and 
l>aiuiMi by good actions or biiidablH qualities* | lameitiation, a sullen growl of resentment, or a 
Caresses and prcfei'ments are often biuitowed on querulous murmur of disll't^ss. His works ai'c 
the auxiliaries of vice, the prociim's of pleasure, I undervalued, his merit is unrewarded, aud he 


or the flatterers of vanity. Dryden has never 
been 4 'hargecl with any personal agency un- 
worthy of a good character: he abetted vice 
and vanity only with his pen. One of his ene- 
mies has actuised him of lewdiiess in his con- 
versation ; but it accusation without proof be 
credited, who shall be innocent? 

His works atford too many examples of dis- 
solute licentiousness, and abject adulation ; hut 
they were probably, like his merriment, ariitltt 
cial and constrained ; tlie etTects of study and 
meditation, and his trade rather than his plea- 
sure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and 
can deliberately pollute itself with ideal wicked- 
ness for the sake of spreading the cont!q;iun in 
society, J jivish not to coiu'eal or excuse the de- 
pravity. Such degradation of the Aignity of 
genius, such abuse of superlative abilities, can- 
not be contemplated but with grief and indigna- 
tion. What consolati(»ii can be had, Drydeii 
has atfiirfled, by living to repent, and to te.stify 
ills repentance. 

Of dramatic immorality he did not want ex- 
amples among his predecessors, or companions 
uiinmg Ills contemporaries; but, in the mean- 
ness and servility of hyperbolical adulation, I 
know not wliether, since the days in which the 
liomnn emperors were deified, he has been ever 
equalled, except by Afi-a Behn In an address to 
Eleanor Owyii. When once he has under- 
taken the task of praise, he no longer retains 
shame in himself, nor supposes it in his ]>utron. 
As many odoriferous bodies are observed to dif- 
fuse perhimes from year to year, without sen- 
sible diminution of bulk or weight, he appeal’s 
never to have impoverished his mint of flatter}’ 
by his expenses, however lavish. He had all 
the forms of exc^sllence, intellectual and moral, 
combined in his mind, with endless variation ; 
and, when he had si^attered out the hero of the 
day the golden 8hovi;||r of wit and virtue, he had 
ready for him, he wished to coui*t on the 

morrow, new Tint and virtue with another 
stamp. ^ Of this kind of meanness he never 
seems to decline the practice, or lament the ne- 
cessity : he considers the great jts entitled to eri- 
coiuitestic homage, and brings praise rather os a 
tribute than a gift, more deliglitcd with the fer- 
tility of his invention, than morlifin] by the 
prostitution of his judgment. It % indeed not 
certain, that on these occasions his judgment 
ttiuch rebelled against his interest. There ai'e 
n4inds which easily sink into subtnisslon, that 
look on grandeur with iindistinguishiiig rever- 
e»kHi,niud discover no defe<-t where there is ele- 
vation of rank and atiluence of riches. 

With his praises of others and cf himself is 


^as few thanks to pay bisstara tliut he was 
I horn among Englishmen. To his critics he 
is sometimes contemptuous, sometimes resent- 
ful, and sometimes submissive. The writer 
who thinks his works formed for duration, mis- 
takes his interest when he mentions his enemies, 
lie degrades his own dignity by showing that 
he was affected by their censures, and gives last- 
ing importance to names, w hich left to them- 
selves, would vanish from remembrance. From 
this principle Dryden did not often depart ; his 
complaints are for the greater i>art general ; he 
seldom pollutes his pages with an adverse name.'' 
He condescended indeed to a i-ontroversy with 
Settle, in which he perhaps may l)e considered 
rather as assaiiUing than repelling; and since 
Settle is sunk inlo oblivion, his libel remains 
injurious only to hiinsidf. * 

Among answers to critics no poetical attacks, 
or altercations, are to be included ; they are like 
other iHiems, eifiisions of genius, produced as 
much to obtain praiKo as to obviate censure. 
These Dryden practised, and in these he ex- 
celled. 

Of Collier, Blackinore, and Milbourne, he 
has made mention in the ])roface of his ** Fa- 
bles.** To the censure of Collier, w.h^e remarks 
may be rather termed admoniiionsThan criti- 
cisms, he makes little reply; being, at the age 
of sixty-eight, attentive to better things than 
the claps of a x>lay house. He complains of Col- 
lier’s rudeness, and the ** horse-play of his rail- 
lery ;*' and asserts, that, ** in many ]>laces he has 
l^rvertcd by his glosses the meaning’* of what 
li^cetisures; but in other things he confesses 
that he is justly* taxed; and says, with great 
r^min»s and candour, 1 have pleaded guilty 
to all thouglAs or expressions of mine that ran 
be truly accused of obscenity, immorality, or 
prufariencss, and retract tbenb If he be my 
enemy, let him triiim{)h; if he be my friend, 
he wm be glad of my repentance.*’ Yet as our 
best dispositions are imperfect, he left standing 
in the same hook a reflection on Collier of great 
asperity, and Indeed of more asperity than wit. 

Blackmore he represents as made his enemy 
by the poem of ** Absalom and Achihiphel,** 
whidi “ he thinks a little bard upon his fanatic 
patrons :’* and charges him with borrowing the 
plan of his Arthur** from the Preface to Ju- 
venal, ** though he had,** says he, the base- 
ness not to acknowledge his benefactor, but in- 
stead of it to traduce me in a libel.” 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him 
was a “ Satire upon Wit;” in which, having 
lamented the exuberance of false wit and tha 
deficiency of true, he proposes that all wit 
should be recoined before it is cun'cnt, and ap- 
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points masters of assay, who shall reject all 
that is light or debased. 

Tis truCp that when tLo coarse and worthless dross 
is pureod awaf^ there will be mighty loss : 
r/eu Congrevep •Southerup manly Wycherly, 

When thiu refmedp will grievous suiferets he. 

Into the melting pot when Drydeu enmesp 
What horrid stench will rise, what tniisome rimes I 
How will he shrink, whfn all his lewd allay 
And wicked mixture, shall bo purged away I ^ 

Thus stands the passage in the last edition ; 
but in the oi'iginal there was an abatement uf 
the censure, beginning thus: 

Hut what u>maius wil lie so pure, ’twill bear 

Til’ exainiuation of tin* most severe. 

13I.*ickmor«, finding the censure n^nted, and 
the civility disregardcKl, ungenerously omitted 
the softer iiiu't. Such variations discover a 
writer who consults his passions more than his 
virlue ; niid it may be reasonably supposed that 
Drydeti imputes his cumity to its true cAusc. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms, 
such as arc ivlw.ays ready at the call of anger, 
whether just or not : a short extract will be suf- 
ficient. “ lie pretends a quarrel to me, that I 
have fallen foul upon priesthood ; if I have, I 
am only to ask pardon of good priests, and am 
afraid his share of the reparation will come to 
little. Let him be satisfied that he shall never 
be able to force himself upon me for an adver- 
sary; I contemn him too much to enter into 
competition with him. 

‘‘As fur the rest of those w^ho have written 
against me, they arc such scoundrels that they 
deserve not the least notice to he taken of them ; 
LlHckmore and Milboiirneare only distinguish' d 
from the crowd by being remeinbered to tlfcir 
iiifiuxiy.*’ 

Dryderi indeed discovered, in ^many of his 
writings, an ad'ected and absurd malignity to 
priests and prje|thood, ^rliirh naturally raised 
him many enemies, and which was s(»metimes 
as unseasonably resented as it was exerted. 
Trapp is angry that he calls the sacrificer in the 
“Georgies” the hol^ butcher: tbeti*anslation is not 
indeed ridiculous j but Trapp’s auger arises from 
his zeal, not for. the Author, but the priest ; as 
if any reproach of the follies of paganism could 
be extended to the preachers oi' ti-uth. ^ 

Drydeti^ djslihe of the priesthood is imputed 
by Laiigbaiiie, 1 him 1 I think by Brown, to a re- 
pulse which he suffered when he solicited ordi- 
nation; but he denies, in the preface to his 
“ Fables,” that he ever designed to enter into the 
church ; and such a denial he would not have 
liazurd 4 *d, if he could have been convicted of 
falsehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is seldom at a great 
distance from irreverence of religion, and Drydeu 


affords no exception to thbi observation* ^ Ilia 
writings exhibit many passages, wbico, with all 
the allowance that can be made for characters 
and occasions, are such as piety would not have 
admitted, and such as may vitiate light and 
unprincipled minds. But there is no reason for 
supposing that he disbelieved the religion which 
he disobeyed. He forgot bis duty rather than 
disowned it. His tendency to profaiicness is the 
effect of levity, negligence, and lo<ise conversa- 
tion, with a desire of accommodating himself to 
the cojTiiption of the times, by venturing to be 
wicked as far as he durst. W'hen he professed 
himself a convert to i>opery, he did not pretend 
to have received any new conviction of the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity.* 

# The persecution of critics was not the worst of 
his vexations ; he was much more disturbed by 
the importunities of want. His complaints of 
poverty are so frequently rejicated, either with 
the dejection of weakness sinking in helpless 
uilwry. Of the indignation of merit ckiiming its 
tribute from mankind, that it is impossible not 
to detest the age which could impose on such a 
man the necessity of such solicitations, or not to 
despise the man who could submit to such solici- 
tations without necessity. 

Whether by the world’s neglect, or his ow'n 
imprudence, 1 am afraid tliat the gi*eatest part 
of bis life was passed in exigencies. Such out- 
cries were surely never uttered but In severe 
pain. Of his supplies or his expenses no proba- 
ble estimate can now he made. Exctqit the sal- 
ary of the laureat, to which King .lames added 
the oflice of Historiographer, perhaps with some 
additional emoluments, his whole revenue seems 
to have been casual ; and it is well known that 
he seldom lives frugolly who liAes by chaiini. 
Hope is always liberal ; and tiiey that trust lier 
promises make little scruple of i-evelliiig to-day 
on the profits of the morrow. 

• Of his plays the pi’ofit was not great ; and of 
the produce of his other works very little intel- 
ligcnee run be liad. By discoursing with the 
late amiable Mr, Tonson, I could not tind that 
any memorials of the transactions between his 
predei'ossor and Dryil- had been preserved, ex- 
cept tile following [lajiers : 

“ 1 do hereby promise to pay John Dryden 
Esq. or order, on the SJ5th of March, IWK), the 
sum of two hundred and fifty guineas, in consi- 
deration of ten thousand verses, which the said 
John Dryden, Esq. is to deliver tllhne, Jacob 
'roiKwn, when finished, wliercof seven thousand 
five hundred verses, more or hiss, are already in 
the said Jacob Tonson’s possession. And 1 do 
licreby farther promise, and engage myself to 
make up the said sum of two hundred and fifty 
gninens three hundred pounds sterling to the 
said John Hidden, Esq. his executors, adiniiiis- 
trators, or assigns, at the beginning of the second 
impression of the said ten thousand venes. 
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“ Jn witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this 20th day of March, 1698-0. 

Jacob Torison. 

Sealed and delivered, beiii^ 
finst duly stamped, pursuant 
to the arts of Purliaiaeiit for 
that purpose, in tlie pre- 
sence of 

“ Hen. Portlock, 

Will. Congreve.” 

« March 24, 1698. 

« Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonsoii the sum 
of two hundred sixty-eight pounds hftecn sliil- 
liiigs, in pursuance of an agreement fur ten 
thousand verses, to be delivered by me to the sai 
Jacol) Touson, whereof 1 have already delivered 
to him about seven thousand hve hundred, inoi# 
or less: he the said Jacob Touson being obliged 
to make up the foresaid sum of two hundred 
sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings three hundred 
pounds, at the beginning of the second impres- 
sum of rlie foresaid ten thousand versef ; 

“ I say, received by me, 

. ** John Drj'den. 

Witness, Charles Dryden.” 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at IL l£. Gd. 
is 268/. ld.s. 

It is manifest, from the dates of this contract, 
that it relates to the volume of Fables,” whkdi 
contains about twelve thousand verses, and for 
which tlierefore the payment must have been 
afler wards enlarged. 

1 have lieeii told of another letter yet remain- 
ing, in which he desires 'i'oiison to bring him 
money, to jmy for a watch which he bad order- 
ed for his sou, and which the maker would not 
leave without the price. 

1'hc inevitable conse<|uence of poverty is de- 
peinlericc. Dryddi had probably no recourse in 
his exigencies but to his bookseller.' The par- 
ticular character of Tonsoii I do not know ; but* 
the general couduct of traders W'as much less li- 
beral in those times than in our own ; their 
views were narrower, and their manners grosser. 
I'o the mercantile ruggedness of th;it race, the 
delicacy of the pemt was sometimes exposed. Lord 
ilolingbruke, who in his youth had cultivated 
poetry, related to Dr. King, of Oxford, tliat 
one day when be visited Dryden, they heard, as 
tliey were corivei'sing, another person entering 
the house. I'liis,” said Dryden, ** is Touson. 
You will take cjtre not to depart before he goes 
away : for I have not completed the sheet which 
'l promised him; and if you len\V mo unpro- 
te<^t«d, 1 must suffer oil the rudeness to which 
his resentment can prompt his tongue.” 

What rewards be obtained for his poems, be.^ 
side's the payment of the bookseller, cannot be 
kiiosvn. Mr. Derrick, w'ho consulted some of 
bk reiations, was iuf’onned that his “ FabW* 
obtaliicd five hundred jHjunds from the Dutchess 
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of Ormond; a present not unsuitable to the 
magnificence of that splendid family ; and he 
quotes Mj|^'le, as relating that forty pounds 
were patjlv^y a musical society for the of 
Alexarfijllirk Feast.” # 

In those days the economy of government was 
yet unsettled, and the payments of the Kxche- 
quer were dilatttry and luiccrtain ; of this disor- 
der there is reason to believe that the lanreat 
sometimes felt tfie effects ; one of hit 

prefaces, he complains of tb^Qp^-^ho, being en- 
trusted with the distribiiti^ of the Ib'iiice’t 
liouiity, suffer those that depend upon it to 
languish in penury. 

Of his petty habits or slight nmusements, 
tradition lias retained little. Of the only two 
men whom 1 have found, to whom he was 
personally known, one told me that at the 
house which he frequented, called Will’s Coffee- 
house, the appi^nl upon any literary dispute w as 
made to liiin : and tlie other related, that his 
armed chair, which iu the winter had a settled 
and prescriptive pliuje by the fire, was in the 
summer placed in the balcony, and that he 
called the two places hw winter anil his sum- 
mer seat. This is all the inteUigeiice w'hieh his 
tw'o survivors afforded me. 

One of Ills opinions will do him no honour in 
the present age, though in his own time, at 
least hi the beginning of it, he was far from 
having it confined to himself. He put great 
confidence in the prognostications of judicial 
astrology. In the Appendix to the Life of 
Congreve is a narrative of some of his predic- 
tions wonderfully fulfilled ; but I know not the 
writer’s means of information, or character of 
veracity. 'I'liat he had the configurations of 
the horoscope in his mind, and considered them 
ax jnfiueiicing the afiairs of men, he docs nut 
foiveiu* to hint, 

TJii* utmost malice of tho stars is pas'.— . 

Now frequent trims the happier lights among. 

And high-rais*d Jovv, from tiis dark prison freed. 
Those weights took, off^hat on h% planet hung. 
Will gloriously the new laid wt.rks succeed.. 

He has elsewhere shown his attention to the 
planetary powers; and in the preface to his 
“ Fables” has endeavoured obliquely to justify 
his superstition by attributing tho same to some 
of the ancients. The letter, added to this nar- 
ratives leaves no doubt of his notions or prac- 
tice. 

So slight and so scanty Is the knowledge wdiich 
I have been able to collect coiu'erning the pri- 
vate life and domestic manners of a man whom 
every English generation must mention with 
reverence as a critic and a poet. 


Dryden may be properly considered as 
the father uf English criticism, as the writsf 
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who first taught us to determine upon princi- 
ples the merit of composition." Of our former 
poets, the greatest dramatist wfote without 
rules, conducted through life and nature by a 
genius that rarely misled, and rarely deserted 
him. Of the rest, those who knew the laws of | 
propriety had neglected to tcacli them. 

'I'wo Arts of English Poetry were written in 
the days of Elizabeth by Webb and Putteiiham, 
from which something mighl be learned, and a 
few hints had been given by Jorisoii and Cow- 
ley; but Dryden’s “ Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry** was the first regular and valuable 
treatise on the art of writing, s 

He who, having formed his opinions fn the 
present iige of English literature, turns back to 
peruse this dialogue, will not perhaps find much 
increase of knowledge, or much novelty of in- 
struction ; but he is to remember, that critical 
principles were then in the hands of a few, who 
had gathered them partly from the ancients, 
and parlly from the Italians and French. The 
struetiire of dramatic poems was then not gen- 
erally understood. Audiences applauded by in- 
stinct; and poets perhaps often pleased by 
chance. 

A writer who has obtained his full purjKise 
loses himself in his own lustre. Of an niiiiiion 
which is no longer doubted, the evidence censes 
to hi* examined. Of an art universally practised, 
the first teacher is forgotten. Learning once 
made iwpiiUir is no longer learning ; it has the 
apjicarance of something which wu have be- 
stowed upon ourselves, as the dew appears to 
rise from the field which it refreshes. 

1*0 judge rightly of an author, we must tran- 
sport ourselves to his time, and examine what 
were the wants of his contemporaries, and wdiat 
xvere liis means of supplying them. Tliat 
which is easy at one time ^as dilficult ht 
anotiier. Dry den at least imported his science, 
and gave his country what it wanted befoi’e ; or 
ratiier, he imported only the materials, and 
manufactured them by his own skill. 

The dialogue on the drama was one of his 
first essa> s of criticism, written when he was 
yet a timorous candidate for reputation, and 
therefore laboured with that diligence w'hich he 
might allow himself somcwlmt to remit, when 
his name gave sanction to his luisitions, and his 
awe of the public was abated, partly by custom, 
and partly by success. It will not be <^sy to $nd, 
ill all the opulence of our language, a treatise so 
artfully variegated with successive representa- 
tions of opposite probabilities, so enlivened with 
Imagery, so brightened with illustrations. 
His portraits of the English dramatists are, 
wrought with great spirit and diligence. The 
account of Shakspeare may stand as a perpe- 
tual model of encomiastic criticism ; exiict 
without minuteness, and lofty without exagger- 
ation. ^'he praise lavished by Longinus, on 


, the attestation of the heroes of Marathon 
Demosthenes, fades away hefdl’e it.* Jn a few 
lines is exhibited^ charac.tei', so extensive in its 
coinpreht'fision, and so curious in its Jimjtations, 
that nothing can be added, diminished, or re- 
formed; nor cun the editors and admirers of 
ShaksiH'are, in all their emulation of reverence, 
boast of much more than of having diifused and 
paraphrased this epit me of excellence, of having 
changed Dryden*s gold for baser metal, of lower 
value, though of greater bulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays on the same 
subject, the criticism of Drydcn is the criticism 

a Y>oct ; not a dull collection of theorems, nor 
a rude detection of faults, which perhaps tlia 
censor was not able, to have committed ; but a 
gay and vigorous dissertation, where delight is 
mingled with instruction, and where the author 
)»roves his right of judgment by his power of 
performance. 

The diiferent manner and effect with which 
critical ki^owledge maybe conveyed, * was per- 
hajis never more clearly excm]>Ulied than in the 
performances of Rymcr and Drydcn. It was 
sail! of a dispute between two mathematicians, 
‘‘ malim cum Scaligero errare, quam cum 
Cla^iorecte saperc that it was more eligi- 
ble to p> wrong with one, than right with the 
other.*’ A tendency of the same kind every 
iniTid must feel at the perusal of Dryden’s pre- 
faces and Kymer’s discourses. With Dryden 
we are wandering in quest of Truth ; whom we 
find, if we find her at all, dressed in the graces 
of elegance ; and, if we miss her, the labour of 
the pursuit rewards itself; we are led only 
through fragrance and flowers. Rymer, with- 
out taking a nearer, takes a rougher w'ay; 
every step is to be made through thorns and 
brambles ; and 'I'ruth, if we meet her, appears 
repulsive by her mien, and ungraceful by her 
habit. Drydeii’s criticism has the majesty of 
If queen ; Itymer’s has the ferocity of a tyrant. • 

As he bad studied with great diligence the 
art of poetry, and enlarged or rectified his no- 
tions, by cx]>erience perpetually increasing, he 
had his mind stored with principles and obser- 
vations ; he jHUired out his knowledge with lit- 
tle labour; fur of labour, notwithstmidiiig the 
multiplicity of his productions, there is suffi- 
cient reason to suspect that he was not a lover. 
To write con amorcy .with fondness for the em- 
ployment, with perpetual touches and ri'touehes^ 
with unwillingness to take leave of his own 
idea, and an unweiuricd pursuit of unattainable 
perfection, was, I think, no part of his char- 
acter. 

Ills criticism may be considered as general o» 
occasional. In his general precepts, which de- 
pend upon the nature of things, and the struc- 
ture of the human mind, he may doubtless be 
safely recommended to the confidence of the 
reader ; but his occasional and particular posi- 
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tlon» wcrcsumetimei Interested, sometimes neg- 
ligent, and sonfetimes capricious. It is not 
without reason that 'I'rapp, ^speaking of the 
praises which he bestows on Palamon and 
Arcite, says, “ Noviraus judicium Drydeni do 
poeijrmte quodam CfaaucerJ, pulchru sane illo, et 
admodtim laudando, niminim quod non modo 
vere epicum sit, set lliada etiain atque A^iieada 
lequet, imo superet. Sed iiovimus eodem tem- 
pore viri illius maxim! non semper accuratissi- 
inas esse censuras, nee tid severissiinani critic<>s 
uorinam exat'tas; illo judice id plerumque opti- 
mum cst, quod nunc prfi0 manihus habet, ct in 
quo nunc o(x;upatiir. ” ^ 

lie is then^fore by no means constant to him- 
self. His dclenee and desertion of dramatie 
rhyme is generally known.* Spence, in his re- 
luiwks on Tope’s “ Odyssey,” produced ivhat 
he thinks au uriconqiiurable quotation from 
Hryden’s preface to the “ iEneid,” in favour of 
troiislating an epic poem into blank verse; but 
he forgets that when his author atte9ix)ted the 
** Iliad,” some years afterward, he departed 
from his own decision, and translated into 
rliymc. . 

When he has any objection to obviate, or any 
license to defend, he is not very scrupulous 
about what he asserts, nor very cautious, if the 
present purpose be seiwed, not to entangle him- 
self in his own sophistries. But, when all arts 
are exiiaiistcd, like other hunted aiiirnals, he 
Boinetimes stands at bay ; when he cannot dis- 
own the grossness of one of his plays, he declares 
that lie knows not any law that prescribes mo- 
rality to a comic poet. 

Uis reunuks on ancient or modern writers 
are not always to be trusted. His parallel of 
the versification of Ovid with that of Claudian 
has been very justly censured by Sewcl.* His 
cuirpoi isoii of the first line of Virgil with the 
hi'st of Statius is not happier.* Virgil, he says. 
Is soft and gentle, and would have thouglit 
Statius madt heard him thundering 

out 

Q lie superimpoHito moles gemiuata coTosvo. 

Statius perhaps heats himself, as lie proceeds, 
to ex.'iggeration somewhat hyi>erbolica] ; but un- 
doubtedly Virgil would have been too hasty, if 
he had condemned him to straw for one sound- 
ing line. Drydeti wanted an instance, and the 
first that occurred was impressed into the ser- 
vice. 

What be wishes to say, he says ^t hazard ; he 
cited Gorbuduc, which he had never seen ; gives 
a false ac<‘ount of Ciiapman's versification ; and 
discovers, in the preface to his “ Fables,” that 
i.V tratisiated the first book of the ** Iliad” with- 
aiir knowing what was in tlic second.' 

' f) Ovid's “ MeUiuorpiiOdCB/'- J)r. J. 


It will be difficult to prove that Drydeu ever 
made any great advances in literature. As, 
having distfiiguished himself at Westminster 
under the tiition of Busby, who advanced his 
scholars to a height of knowledge very rarely 
attained in grammar-schools, he resided after- 
wards at Cambridge ; it is not to be supposed, 
that hivS skill in the ancient languages was defi- 
cient, compared with that of^^goiornon students ; 
but his holastic acipiisitimis seem not projior- 
tionate to his opportunities and abilities. He 
could not, like Milton or Cowley, iiave made 
bis name illustrious merely by his learning. Ho 
meritiotis but a few books, and those such as lie 
ill llie beaten track of regular study ; from 
which, if ever he departs, he is in danger of 
losing himself ill unknown regions. 

In his dialogue on the drama, lie pronounces 
with gi'eat confidence that the Latin tragedy of 
“ Medea” is not Ovid’s, because it is not suffi- 
ciently interesting and pathetic. Ho might 
have determined the question upon surer evi- 
dence; for it is quoted by Quintilian as the 
work of Seneca; and the only line which re- 
mains in Ovid’s play, for one line is left us, is 
not there to be found." There was therefore no 
need of the gravity of c<mjeciiire, or the discus- 
sion of plot or sentiment, to find what was al- 
ready known upon higher authority titan such 
discussions can ever reach. 

His literature, tiiough not always free from 
ostentation, will be commonly found eitlicr ob- 
vious, and jnriade his own by the art of dressing 
it . or superficial, which by wliat he gives, shows 
what he wanted ; or erroneous, hastily col- 
lected, and negligently scattered: 

Yet it cannot be said that his genius is ever 
unprovided of matter, or that his fancy lan- 
guishes in penury of ideas. His works abound 
w<tb knoivledge, and sparkle with ilhisl rations. 
There is scarcely any science or faculty that 
does not sujjply him with occasional images and 
lucky similitudes ;* every page discovers a mind 
very widely acquainted both with art and na- 
ture, and in fulf posslfssion of great stores of in- 
tellectual wealth. Of him tlmt knows much i; 
is natural to suppose that he has read with dili- 
gence : yet I rather believe that the knowledge 
f Hrydcii was gleaned from aixidental intelli- 
gence and various conversations, by a quick ap> 
prehension, a judicious selection, and a liappy 
meiijory, a keen appetite of knowledge, and a 
powerful digejstion; by vigilance that permitted 
nothing to pass without notice, and a habit of 
rellectioii that suffered nothing useful to be loNt. 
A mind like Dryden's, always curious, always 
active, to which every understanding was proud 
to be associated, and of which every one solicited 
the regard, by au ambitious display of himself, 
had a more pleasant, jierhaps a nearer way to 
know ledge than by the silent progress of solitary 
leading. I do not suppose that he despised 
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books, or intentionally negleeted them ; hut that 
he was carried out, by the impetuosity of his 
genius, to more vivid and speedy instructors; 
and that his studies were rather desultory and 
fortuitous than constant and systematical. 

It must be confessed that he scarcely ever ap> 
pears to want book-learning but when lie men- 
tions books ; and to him may be transferred the 
praise which he gives his master Charles; 

Uii conversation, wit, and parts, 

His knowledge in the noblest useful arts 
Were such, dead aatliors could not give. 

But habitudes of those that live : 

Who, ligiitiug him, did greater lights receive ; 

He drain'd from all, and all they knew. 

His apprehensions quick, his judgment true ; 

That the most Icarn'd with shame confess, 
lies knowledge more, Ins reading only loss. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, 
I will not undertake to give it ; the atoms of 
probability, of which my opinion has been 
ferined, lie scattered over all his works ; and by 
him who thinks the question worth his notice. 
Ills works must be perused with very close at- 
tention. 

C’ntici.sm, either didactic or defensive, occu- 
pies xdmost all Ills prose, except those pages 
which he has devoted to his patrons ; hut none 
of his prefaces were ever thought tedious. They 
have not the formality of a settled style, in 
which the firat half of the sentence betrays the 
other. The pauses are never balanced, nor the 
periods modelled ; every word seems to drop by 
chance, thougfh it falls into its proper place. 
Nothing is cold or hingiiid ; the whole is airy, 
animated, and vigorous ; what is little, is gay ; 
what is great, is sjilcndid. lie may be thought 
to mention himself too frequen|ly ; but, whiftt 
he forces himself upon our esteem, we cannot 
refuse him to stand high in his own*" Every 
tiling is excused by the play of images, and the 
sprightliiiess of expression. Though all is easy, 
nothing is feeble ; thoti^h ull seems careless, 
tliere is nothing harsh; and though siiue his 
earlier works more than a century has passed, 
tiiey liave nothing yet uncouth or obsolete. • 

He who writes much will not easily escape a 
manner— such a reciiiTencc of particular inodes 
as may he easily noted. Uryden is always 
anqt)icr ami Ike same i he does not exhibit a«se- 
euiid time the same elegances in ^hc same form, 
nor appeal's to have any art other than that of 
expressing with clearness what he thinks with 
vigour. ~ His style could not easily be imitated, 
either seriously or ludicrously ; for, being al- 
ways equable and always varied, it has no 
prominent or discriminative characters. "I'he 
beauty who is totally free from disproportion of 
parts and features, cannot be ridiculed by an 
overcharged resemblance. 


Ub 

From his prose, however, Dryden derives 
only his accidental and secondai'y praise; the 
veneration with wlhich his name is pranounced 
by every cultivator of English litcratupc, is paid 
to him as he refined the lan|[U€'igc, improved the 
sentiments, and tuned the numbers of English 
poetry. . 

After aliout half a century of forced thoughts, 
j and rugged metre, some advances towards na- 
ture and harmony had been already made by 
WiUlcr and Denham ; they had shown that long 
discourses in rhyme grew more pleasing when 
they were broken into couplets, and that verse 
consisted not only in the number hut the ar- 
rangement of syllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny 
that they left much to do ? Their works were 
not many, nor were their minds of very ample 
cf)iii]»rehension. More examples of more modes 
of composition were necessary for the establish- 
ment of regularity, and the Introduction of pro- 
priety in word and thought. * 

Every language of a learned nation necessarily 
divides itself into diction, scholastic and popu- 
lar, grave and familiar, elegant and gross ; and 
I from a nice distinction of these different parts 
arises a gi’eat part of the beauty of style. But, 
if we except a few minds, the favourites of na- 
ture, to whom their own orqjnal rectitude was 
in the place of rules, this delicacy of selection 
was little known to our authors ; our speech lay 
before them in a heap of confusion ; and every 
man took for every puiqiose what chance might 
offer him. 

7'hcre was therefore before the time of Dryden 
no poetical diction, - no system of words at once 
refined from the grossness of domestic use, and 
free friun the harshness of terms ap]>ropriated 
to pai'ticular arts. Words too familiar, or too 
remote, defeat the purpose of a poet. From 
those sounds which we hear on small or on 
edarse occasions, we do not easily receive strong 
impressions, or delightful images ; and words 
to which we are nearly strangers, whenever 
they occur, draw that attention on themselves 
which they should transmit to things. 

Those happy com lunations of words which 
distinguished poetry from prose had been rarely 
attempted ; we had few elegances or flowers <d 
' speech ; the roses had not yet been plucked from 
I the bramble, or different colours had not been 
i joined to enliven one another. 

I It may be doubted whether Waller and Den- 
ham could have over-borne the prejudice!* which 
bad long prevsfihul, and which even then were 
sheltered by the protection of Cowley. The 
new versification, as it was called, may be c>on- 
sidered as owing its establishment to Dryden ; 
; from whose time it is apparent that English 
poetry has had no tendency to relapse to its 
former savageness. 

The aillueticc and coinprehensioti of our laa- 
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fiiOffo is very illustriously displayed in our 
poetiiial translations of ancient writers ; a work 
wliieh the Frenr.h seem to relinquish in despair, 
and which we were long unable to perform with 
dexterity. Ben Jonson thought it necessary 
to copy Iloraee almost word By word ; Feltham, 
his eon temporary and adversary, considers it os 
indispensably requisite in a translation to give 
line for line. It is said that Saiidys, whom 
Drydeii <;alls the best versifier of the last age, 
has struggled hard to comprise every Iwok of 
the F.iiglish Metamorphoses'’ in the same 
number of verses with the original. Holiday 
Inad nothing in view hut to show that he un- 
derstood his author, with so little regard to the 
grandeur of his dic.tion, or the vidubility of his 
numbers, that his metres can hardly be called 
verses ; they (;annot be read without reluctance, 
nor will the labour always be rewarded by un- 
derstanding them. Cowley saw that such co- 
jiiers weye a servile race : he asserted his liberty, 
and spread his wings so boldly that he left his 
authors. It was reserved for Dryden to fix the 
limits of poetical liberty, and give us just rules 
and examples of translation. 

When languages are formed upon different 
principles, it is imjiossihle that the same modes 
of expression should always he elegant in both. 
While they run on together, the closest transla- 
tion may be considered as the best ; but ivheii 
they divaricate, each must take its natural 
course.^ Where correspondence cannot be ob- 
tained, it is necessary to be content with some- 
thing equivalent. “ Translation, therefore,” 
says Drydet^, “ is not so loose as paraphrase, 
nor so close as inetaphrase.” 

All polished languages have different styles ; 
the concise, the diffuse, the lofty, and the hum- 
ble, In the proper choice of style consists the 
rc.s(;i)iblance which I!)rydej| principally exacts 
from the translator. He is to exhibit his au- 
thor’s thoughts ill such a dress of diction as the 
author would have given them, had his lan- 
guage been English:* rugged magiiilicence is 
not to be softened ; hyperbolical ostentation is 
not to be repressed ; nor sententious affectation 
to have its point blunted. A translator is to be 
like bis author ; it is not his business lo excel him. 

The reasonableness of these rules seems suffi- 
cient for the vindication; and the effects pro- 
duced hy observing them wei*e so hajipy, that 1 
know not whether they were ever opposed but 
by Sir Edward Sherburne, a man whose learn- 
ing was gi’eater than liis powers yf jmetry, and 
who, being better qualified to give the meaning 
than the spirit of Seneca, has introduced his 
veiiuoii of tliree tragedies by a defence of close 
translation. The authority of Horace which 
the new translators cited in defence of their 
ptHctlce, be has, by a judicious explanation, 
taken fairly from them, but reason wants not 
Horace to support i* 


It seldom happens that all the nccessai^y causes 
concur to any great effect : vi*ill is wanting to 
power, or power to will, or both are impeded 
by external obstructions. The exigenciiis in 
which Dryden was condemned to pass his lifo 
are reasonably supposed to have blasted his ge- 
nius, to have driven out his works in a state of 
iinmaturit}^ and to liave Intercepted the full- 
blown elegance which longer gj^wth v/ould havo 
supplied. 

I’overty, like other rigid powers, is sometimes 
too hastily accused. If the excellence of Dry- 
den’s works was lessened by his indigence, their 
number was increased : and 1 know not how 
it will be proved, that if he had written h^^ss he 
would have written better; or that indeed he 
would have undergone the toil of an author, if 
he had not been solicited by something more 
pressing than the Jove of praise. 

But, as is said by his ** Sebastian,” 

What had been, is unknown; what is, appears. 

We know that Drydeu's several productions 
were so many successive expedients for his sup- 
port ; his plays were tliereforc often boiTowcd ; 
and his poems were almost all occasional. 

In tu) occnsional performance no height of 
excellence can be expected from any mind, how- 
ever fertile in itself, and howevei* stored with 
ac^^uisitions. He whose work is gcnenil and 
arbitrary has the choice of his matter, and 
takes that which his inclination and his studies 
have best qualified him to display and decorate. 
He is at liberty to delay bis publication till 
he has satisfied his friends and himself, till 
he has reformed his first thoughts by subsequent 
examination, and polislied away those faults 
wbich the precipitance of ardent composition 
is likely to lea^^e behind it. Virgil is related 
to have poured out a great miinber of lines 
in the morning, and to have passed the day in 
reduciug them to fewer. 

* The occasional poe^is circumscribed by the 
narrowness of his subject. Whatever can ^hap- 
pen to man has happened so often that little 
remains for fancy or invention. We have been 
all bom ; we have most of us been married ; 
and so many have died before iis, that our deaths 
can supply but few materials for a poet. In 
the fate of princes the public bus an interest; 
anrf what happens to them, of good or evil, the 
poets have always considcnHl a business for tlie 
Muse. But after so many iiiauguratory gratu- 
lations, nuptial hymns, and funeral dirges, he 
must be highly favoured by nature, or by for- 
tune, who says any thing not said before. Even 
war and conquest, however splendid, chiggest 
no new images ; the triumphant chariot of a 
victorious monarch can be decked only with 
those ornaments that have graced his prede- 
cessors. 
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Not only matter but time is wanting. Tbc 
poem must not be delayed till the oceiisioii is 
forgotten. The lucky moments of aiiirnntccl 
imagination cannot be attended ; elegances and 
illustrations cannot he multiplied bj*' gradual 
aeeuraulatioii ; tlie eeinpositi4)n must be de.s- 
patebed, while etuivtii'-ritlon is yet busy, and 
admiration fresh ; ami haste is to be iiaade, lest 
some other event sh<»uld lay hold u]»ori man* 
kind. 

Occasional compositions may however secure 
to a writer the praise Ixdli of learning jind fa- 
cility ; for they canm)t he the effw’l of hmg study, 
and must he furnished immediately from the 
treasures of the niisid. 

The deatli of C’rotiiwell was ihc first piihye. ■ 
event which railed forth Uryden’s poetical ! 
powers. Ills heroic stanzas have beauties and 
d«*(ects; the thoughts are vigorous, and, though 
not always proper, show a mind replete with 
ideas; the numbers are smooth; and the die- ; 
tion, if nut altogether correct, is elegant and 
easy. j 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his fav- 
ourite author, though “ Gondiliert” never ap- ; 
pears to have been popular ; ami from Daveiauit ' 
he leiwued to please Jils ear with the stanza of ) 
four lines alternately rhymed. 

Drydeii very early formed his versification ; < 
there arc in this early Y>i*oductIuii no trace* of • 
Donne's or Joiison's niggedness ; but he did not 
bO soon free his mind from the ambition of) 
forced coiie<'its. Tii his verses on the Uestora- ' 
tion, he says of the King’s exile, 

He, tos‘^M by fate — 

Could t;vP<o iirt sweets of youfh^s desired age, 
but found ins life tuo true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to sliow how virtue and wis- 
dom are increased by adversity, he makes ifiis 
remark : 

Well iniglit tlic aneuMit then confer. 

On Night till! honour'd name of voitnscllor, 

•SiiK-c sinick with rays cof pnospurous fortune 
hlind, 

W'o light alone in dark adlictious find. 

His praise of Monk’s dexterity comprises 
such a cluster of thoughts unallied to one ano- 
ther, as will not elsewhere be easily foimd ; 

'Twas Monk, whom Providence design'd to 
loose • 

Tliose real bonds false freedom * id impose. 

Tl»p blessed saints that watch'd this turning scene 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean. 

To see small dues draw vastest weights along. 

Not in their bulk, but in their order strong. 

Thus pencils can by one slight touch restore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before. 

With case such fond chimeras we pursue, 

As fancy frames, for fancy to subdue : 

But, when ourselves to action we betake, 

It shwis the mint like gold that chemists luake. 


How bard was then his task, at enco to be 
What in the body natural wo see t 
Man’s Architect di^tincly did ordain 
The charge of muscles, nerves, and of the brain. 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense 
The springs of motion from the scat of sense : 
'Twas not the hasty product of a day. 

Hut the well lipeued fruit of wise delay. 

He, like a patient angler, ere ho strook, 

AV^ould let them play awhile upou the liO^k. 

Oitr healthful food the stomach labours thus. 

At first embracing what it straight doth crush. 

Wise Iciiches will nut vain receipts obtrude, 

Willie growing pains pronounce the humours 
crude ; 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Till some safe criMis authorise their skdl. 

He had not yet learned, indeed be never 
learned well, to forbear the imprope r use of my- 
thology.- After having rewarded the lieatbeii 
ileities for their care, 

With Alga who the s.ieved ahar stiows ? 

all the s.^n-gods Charles an ofli-U'ig uu(“>, 

A hall to Hiee, rortunus, shall b-‘ sl.ua , 

A ram to you, yv Tempests of the M.iiu. 

He tells ns, in the language of religion, 

IVayci storm'd tlie skip’s, and nvislAl Charles 
from 1 hence. 

As hca.'ji Itself is took hy violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the most aw- 
ful passages «>f Sacred History. 

Dtlier conceits there are, too curious to be 
quite omitted ; us, 

For, by example most wo 'iaii’d bffove, 

And, ghiBS'like, clearness mix’d With frailty h.ire. 

How far he was yet from thinking it neces- 
sary to found his sentiments on nature, uppeats 
from the cnctravagaiice of his fictions and hy[»er- 
boles : 

* Tlie wind-i, that i.evcr moderation kn^w, 

Afraid to blew' too much, toofaiiHlv hleu ; 

Or, out of hreath with joy, could not cnl.iigc ■ 

Their straiten'd lungs. 

It wtio longer motion die its your \iew' ; 

A» you meet it, the land approachffh 3011 ; 

The laud returns, the white it w»*,irrt 

The marks of penitence and sorrow' bears. 

I know not whether this fancy, however little 
be its value, was not borrowed. A French 
poet read to Malherbe some verses, in which lu. 
represents France as moving out ol its jdaee to 
receive the King. ** t hough this,” said JMal- 
herhe, “ waff ill my time, 1 do not rememher 
it.” . 

His poem on the “ Coronation” has a more 
even tenor of thought. Some lines deserve to 
be quoted' 

You have already quench'd Buditiou's b^^and; 

And /e.d. that burnt it, only warms the land} 
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Tlie joBloiiii flccto that durst not trust their cause. 
So fir from their owu will as to t}ie laws, 

Him for their umpire aud their synod take, 

Aod their appeal alone to Causar make. 

Here may he found one particle of that old 
verHili<‘atuin. of which, I believe, in all Iiis 
works, there is not anothei* ! 

Nor it duty, r,r our hope alone, 

C-n atos fJiat joy, but full ft u Hum. 

In the verses to the Lord Chancellor Clarcn- 
ilori, two years afterw'ards, is a conceit so ho])e< 
less fit the hist view, that few would have at- 
trinptud it ; and so successfuly laboured, that 
liiough at last it I'ivcs the reader more perplexity 
than pleasure, and seems hardly worth the study 
tiiat it costs, yet it must be valued as a proof of 
a mind at once subtle and comprehensive : 

Tn opr'n proHp''rt nothing bounds our rye, 

I'litil the earth eerms join'd unto the sky: 

So in thU hemiNpherc our utmost view 
Is only bounded hv our king and jou. 

Our sight is liuiitcd where you are join'd. 

And beyond that no farther liearou can find. 

So well yfmr > irtues do w ith bis agree, 

'J’hat though \oiir orbs of different greatness foe, 
Yet bo*h are for each other's use disposed. 

His to ill! -lose, and yours to be inclosed. 

Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an cinptiuess had come between. 

Tlie comparison of the Chancellor of the In- 
dies loaves uU resemblance too far behind it: 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Those rich perfumes which from the happy shore 
IW winds upon their balmy wings convey'd, 
WhdHe guilty sweetness firsit their world betray’d ; 
So by 5 our co uisels we arc brought to view 
A iK'w and uiidiiico\€T’d world m you. 

Tliei’e is another comparison, for there is little 
else in the poem, of which, though perhaps it 
cannot be explained into plain prosaic mean- 
ing, the mind perceives enough to be delighted, < 
and readily forgives its obscurity for its magui- 
^ceuce : 

Hnw strangely active are the arts of peace, 

AMiose restluss motions h ss than w'arsdo erase I 
PtMce Is not freed from Isj^our, but from noise; 

And war uiore fuiro, but n^hnoro paiiis employs. 
Slid* is the mighty swiftness of your mind, 

That, like the earth's, it leaves our sense behind : 
While you so smoothly turn and roll our sphere. 

That rapid motion does but rest appear. 

For as in nature’s swiftness, with the throng 
Of orbs while ours is home along, 

,A1I seems at rest to tho deluded eye, 

by the soul of the same harmony ; 

So, earned on by your unwearied care, 
c rest in peace, aud yet in motion share. 

1 o this succeed four lines, which perhaps af- 
ford Drydcn s first attempt at those penetrating 
remarks on human natui-e, for which be seems 
to have been peculiaily formed ; 


Let envy then those crimes w'ilhin you see. 
From which the happy never must be free ; 
Envy, that docs with misery reside. 

The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poem he seems to have rollcrfed all 
his powers; and after this he did not often 
bring upon his anvil such stubborn .and uuuuil- 
h^ahlc thoughts ; hut, as a specimen of Ills .iliili- 
tiesto unite the most luisociabjo matter, he hiis 
concluded witli lines, of which 1 think not my- 
self obliged to tell th6 meaning : 

Yet uniinp.'iir'd with luboure, or with time, 

Your age but seems to a new’ ^oufh to tliinb. 

Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget, 

Aud measure change, but share no part i f it : 

And still it shall without a wciglit iiu'tcase, 

Like this new year, whoso motions never rease. 
For since the glorious course you li.ive begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the Sun, 

It must both weightless and iininortal | rove. 
Because the centre of it is above. 

In the “ Annus Mirabilis''* he returned to 
the quatrain, yvliich from that time he totally 
quitted, perhaps from experience of its incoii- 
yieiice, for he complains of its dilficiilty. This 
is one of his greatest attempts. lie bad sub- 
jects equal to his abilities, a great naval w’ar, 
and the fire of London. Battles have always 
been described in heroic poetry ; hut a sea-figlit 
and artillery had yet something of novelty. 
New arts are long in the world before poets 
describe them; for they borrow every thing 
from their predecessors, and coinmonly derive 
vei*y little from nature or from life. Uoileau 
was the first IVericli writer that had ever haz- 
ai'ded in verse tlie mention of modern war, or 
the effects of gunpowder.’ We, who are less 
afraid of novelty, had already possession of 
those dreadful iuiages. Waller had described 
a sea-fight. Milton had not yet traiisfeired 
the inventiou of fire-arms to the rebellious 
angels. 

This poem is writtfii with great diligence, 
yet docs not fully answer the expectation raised 
by such subjects and such a writer. With the 
stanza of Davenaiit he has sometimes his vein 
of parenthesis and incidental disquisition, and 
8to}>s his narrative for a wise remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more 
sentiment than description, and does not so 
muchumpress scenes upon the fancy, as deduce 
consequences and moke comparisons. 

The initial stitnzas have rather too much re- 
semblance to the first lines of Waller’s poem on 
the w'ur with Spain ; perhaps such a beginning 
is natural, and could not be avoided without 
afiectation. Both Waller and Dryden inight 
take their hint from the poem on the civil war 
of Rome, “ Orbem jam totum,” &c. 

Of tho King collecting his navy, he says, 
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It iicrnriK, aa awry ship their aorcrcijrn knows, 
liis awt'u} {>UTnuionrt (hey so soon obey : 

So hear the r.caly herds wheit Pmteus blows, 

Aud 1^0 to pasture follow thruui^h the sea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Drydeii 
had written the tm» first lines seriously, and | 
that some wag had added the two latter in bur- | 
Ic-sque. Who would expert the lines that im- 
mediately follow, which are indeed perhaps in- 
decently hyperbolical, but certainly in a mode 
totally diilercnt ? 

Ti> sec thiii fleef upon the orcan move, 

AuRels drew wide the rurtains of tlie skies ; 

And Heaven, as if there w'anted ligh's above, 
h'or taperb luado two glaring roinets rise. 

The description of the attempt at Bergen will 
tTord a very complete specimen of the descrip- 
tions ill this poem : 

And now approach’d their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rising sun : 

Aud precious sand from southern climates brought, 
Tiie fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted castors, conscious of their store, 

Their way-laid wealtli to Norway’s coast they 
bring: 

Then first the North’s cold bosom spices bore, 

And Winter brooded un the Eastern fipriug. 

Uy the rich scout wc found our perfumed prey, 
Which, flank’d with rocks, did close in <<ivert lie : 
And round about their murd’ring cannnu 1 ly 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 

The English undorlako tli* unequal war. 

Sloven ships alone, by which the port is barf’d, 
Ecsiogc the Indies, aud all Denmark dare. 

Tlu'se fight like htubands, but like lovers tlio8c> 
Those fain would keep, aud thbsc more fain enjo] : 
And to such height their fraii'ic passion grows, 

I'bdt M'hat both love, both hazard td destrov ; 

Amicist whole heaps of spiOjOs ligjits a ball. 

And now their odours arm’d against, them fly; 

Some prociou.sly by shatter’d porcelain fall, 

Aud some by aromatic splinters die : 

And, though by tempests of the prize bercf% 

In Heaven’s inrlemency some ea.se we find; 

Our foes wo vaiiqiush’d by our vdloiir left. 

And only yielded to the seas and wind. 

In this manner is the sublime fio often rninglcd 
with the ridiculous. I'he Dutch seek a shelter 
fur a wealthy fleet ; this surely needed no illus- 
tration ; yet they must fly, not like all the rest of 
mankind on the same occasion, but “ like hunt- 
ed castors aud they might with strict pro- 
priety be hunted ; for wc winded them by our 
noses — their perfumes betrayed them. The 
kusbatid and the lover, though of more dignity j 
than the castor, are images too domestic to [ 


up 

mingle properly with the hoiTors of war, I'he 
two quatrains that follow aro worthy of the 
Author. 

The account of the diiTereiit sensations with 
which the two fleets retired, when the night 
parted them, is one of the fairest flowers of 
English poetry; 

Tht‘ night comes on, we eager to pursue 
The combat still, aud tbey ashamed to leave ; 

Till the last streaks of dying day withdrew. 

And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 

In th’ Erigliish fleet each ship resounds with joy, 

Aud loud applause of their great leader’s fame ; 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they still destroy, 

Aud, slumbering, smile at the imagin’d flame. 

Not so the Ilollaud fleet, who tired and done. 
Stretch’d on ^heir decks, like weary oxen lie ; 

Fiiint sweats all down their mighty member'3 run, 
(V'^ast bulks, which little souls hut ill supply.) 

In dreams they fearful precipices trend, 

Or, shipwreck’d, labour to some distant shoio ; 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead ; 

They wake with horror, aud dure slei'p no more. 

It is a general rule in poetiy, that all appro- 
priated terms of art should be sunk In geneiMl 
ex]ii'essions, because poefy into speak a utii- 
vemd language: This rule is still stronger with 
regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few ; 
and therefore far removed from common know- 
ledge; and of this kind, certainly, is technical 
navigation. Yet Dryden w'as of opinion, that a 
sra-fight ought (o be described in the nautical 
language; “and certainly,” says he, “ as those, 
wTio in a logical disputation keep to general 
terms, would bide a fallacy, so those who do it 
ill poetical description would veil their ignor- 
ance,” 

J.et us then appeal to experience : for by ex- 
perience at last vve learn lus well what will 
please os what will pnifit. In the battle, his 
terms seem to have been blown away ; but he 
deals them liberally in the dock: 

So liero some pick out bullets from tbe side, 

Some drive old okuni through each seam and rift ; 
Their left baud docs the calking-iron guide. 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 

With boiling pitch another near at hana 
(From friendly Sweden brought) the seams in- 
stops ; 

Which, well laid o’er, the salt-sea waves withstand, 
Aud shake them from the risiug beak iu drops. 

Some tho g-Tfil'd ropes with dauby m iiling hind, 

Or sear-rloth masts with strong larpaw'ling coats t 
To trv new shrouds one mounts into the wind. 

And ouo below their ease or stillness notes. 

I suppose there ts not one term which every 
reader does not wish away. 

Ills iligreb.>iou to ilic ori;;iiKJ and progress ei 
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nAvij^atioiit with liiy prospect of the advaneo- 
xu«iit which it sliall receive from the Uoyal So^ 
oiety, then newly instituted, may be considered 
os an example seldom equalled of seasonable ex- 
eursiori and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me discontented ; 
he says, that, by the help of the iihihisophei's, 

tnsfnicfcd Hhips shnll i»il to quick eoxnrnf rce, 

Py which romotost regions arc allied. — 

Wliicii he is constrained to explain in a note 
“ by a more exact measure of lonidtudc.** It 
had better become Dryden’s learning and genius 
to have laboured science into poetry, and liavc 
siiown, by explaining longitude, that verse did 
not refuse the ideas of philosopliy. 

riis description tif tlie fire is painted by' reso- 
lute meditation, out of a mind better formed to 
reason tliaii to feel. The conflagration of a 
eity, with all its tumults of concomitant dis- 
tress. is one of the most dreadful spectacles 
wiiii'h thir world can ofTet to human ^yes; yet 
it seems to raise little emotion in the breast of 
the poet; he watches the flame coolly from 
street to street, >vith now a reflection, and now 
a simile, till at last he meets the King, for 
wiiom he makes a speech, rather tedious in a 
time so busy; and then follows again the pro- 
gress of the fire. 

'flicre are, however, in this part some pas- 
sages that deserve attention ; as in the begin- 
niug ; 

The diligence of trades and noisuful gain, 

And I'JXury, more late, adorp wore hiidl 
All was the Night’s, and in her silent rciga 
Ni) sound tUo rest of Mature did invade 
lu tliij drop qoift 

The expression “ All was the Night’s,” is 
tukiri from Ncneca, who remarks on Viigirs 
line, 

Of/iffia noNfs cranty placida composta qulctc, \ 
that he might have concluded better, I 

thnniit noetic eranf. 

The following quatrain is vigorous and ani- 
mated : 

I 

jlie ghosts of traitors from the bridge doscend 
With bold fanatic spectres to rejoice ; 

Alumt the fire into a dance they bend, ! 

And sing thoir sabbath notes with fceblo voirc. • 

His prediction of the improvements which 
shall be made in the new city is elegant and , 
poetical, and with tui event whlcM poets can- , 
not always boast has been happily verified. 
The poem cHmcliides with a Himiie that mighf 
have better been omitted. | 

Orydeii, when he wrote this poem, seems not i 
yet fully to have formed his vcraificaiion, w , 
settled his system of propriety. • 


From this time he addicted himself almost 
whoUy to the stage, ** to which,” says lie, ** my 
genius never much Inclined me,” merely as the 
most profitable market for poetry. By writing 
tragedies in rhyme, he c.4>iitinued to improve his 
diction and his numbers.' According to the 
opinion of II arte, who had studied his works 
with great attention, he settled his principles of 
versilimiou in wdien he produced the play 
of “ Aureng Zebe;” and, accoi'diiig to his own 
account of the sliort time in w'hioh he wrote 

'J’yrannic Love,” and “ Tiie State of Inno- 
cence,” he soon obtained the full effect of dili- 
gence, and added facility to exactness. 

lUiyme has been so long bauisiied from the 
theatre, that we know not its effects upon the 
passions of anniidlence: but it bus this roxivo- 
iiienco, that sentences stand more independent 
on each other, and striking ]iassages arc there- 
fore easily selected and retained, 'rhiis the des- 
crijilion of iiiglit in “ The Indian Kinperor,’* 
and the rise and fall of emjiire in “ The Con- 
quest of Granada,” are more frequently re- 
peated than ail}’' lines in “ All for Love,” or 
“ Don Sebasti.ni.” 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies and 
sciitetitious elegances, or to fix the dates of any 
little pieces whicli he wrote by cliance, or by 
aolicitatlon, were labour too tedious and mi- 
nute. 

His dramatic labours did nut so wholly ab- 
sorb his thoughts, hut that he promulgated the 
laws of translation in a preface to the English 
Epistles of Ovid ; one of which he translated 
himself, and another in conjunction witli the 
Earl of Mulgrave. 

“ Absalom and Acliitophel” is a work so 
well known, that a particular criticism is su- 
perfluous. If it be considered as a poem polili- 
c;il 'and controversial, it will he found to com- 
Xiri^e all the excellences of which the subject is 
susceptible ; q^rimony of censure, elegance of 
praise, artful delineation of clmractcrs, variety 
and vigour of sentiment, happy turns of lan- 
guage, and ]deasing h.irmony of numbers ; and 
all these r.aised to such a height as can scai’cely 
be found in any other English composition. 

it is not, however, without faults ; some lines 
are Inelegant or improper, and too many are 
irreligiously licentious. The origimil structure 
of the poem was defective; allegories drawn to 
great If'ngth will always break ; Charles could 
not run continually parallel with David. 

The. subject had likewise another inconve- 
nience ; it admitted little imagery or descri]>tion ; 
ainl a long x*oem of mere sentiments easily be- 
comes tedious ; though all the parts arc forcible ; 
and every line kindles new rupture, the reader, 
if not relieved by the interposition of something 
that .soothes the fancy, grows weary of admira- 
tion, uiii defers thereat. 
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As an approach to the historical truth was ne- 
cessary, the a('.tion an<l cuiastrophe were not in 
the J^ift’s pt>wej*; llicre is therefore aii uii- 
pleasiui 4 <lisj>roporli<oi hetw^joii the bogiuniug 
Hiul the end. \Ve are alarmed by a faction 
formed of many sects, various in their )»riiici- 
ples, but agreeing iu tbeir purpose of Jiiischief ; 
formidablo for their n umbel's, and strong by 
their supports; while the King’s friends tti'c 
few and weak. '1 he chiefs on eitlier part are 
set forth to view ; but, w’hcn expectation is at 
tbe height, the King makes a speech, and 

Flcivc’fortb a of new timi ‘8 bogai). 

Who can forbear to think of an enchanted 
castle, with a wide moat and lofty baltlements, 
walls of marble and gates of brass, which van- 
ishes at ofK'e into air, when the destined knight 
blows his horn before it? 

In the sei'oiid part, written hy Tate, there is 
a long insertion, whic h, for its poignancy of sa- 
tire, ex<‘*u‘ds any part of the former. Personal 
resentment, though no laudable motive to satire, 
can add great force to general principles. Self- 
love is a busy jirornpter. 

“ 'J'he IMedaJ,” written upon tlic same prin- 
ciples with “ AbsUiom and Achitophel,” but 
upon a narrower plan, gives less pleasure, 
tloMigh it discovers eciualahjlities in the writer. 
Tlie superstructure cannot extend beyond the - 
fcnindation ; a single charade*]' or incident can- 
not famish as many ideas as a series of events, 
or niultijdicity of tigeiils, 'ihis poem, there- 
fore, since time has lei't it to itself, is not much 
read, nor ]>crhsips gencTally understood ; yet it 
uhounds willi touches holli of hfimuroiis and se- 
rious satire. 'J'he picture of a man whose pru- 
peiisioiis to mischief are such that liis best ac- 
tions are but inability of wickedness, is very 
skilfully delineated and stron^dy coloured: • 

J*owor was bis aim ; but, tin-own from that pre- 
fence, * f 

The wioTch turn’d loyal in iu» own defence, i 

And malice reconcil'd to prince. ✓ 

IJiiii, ill tho aiiguis]! of ins .sosd, he ft -rved ; 
Ucwiirded faster still than he deserved ; 

Kchold Him now exalt- -d into trust ; 
ll'.s counsels oft nonveiiiont, seldom just ; 

)j*ei) iu tliu most sincere adiice bu gave, 
lie had a guuUdug still to ho a knave. 

Tiie fi.iuds, he learr.'J in hii faoatic years, 

Jlfjidt* him uneasy in hii lawful gears. 

At lea^r as li tlo honest as he could, • 

And, like white witches, mischievously good. 

To tills first bias longingly, he loans : 

A id rather would he great by wicked means. 

'I'iie “ Threi'odia,’* which, by a term I am 
afraid neither authorized nor analogical, he calls 
“ Augiistalis,” is not among his h.appiesi pro- 
d-irtions. Its first and obvious defect is the ir- 
regularity of its metre, to which (lie cal’s of that 
ag., however, were aecusloined. What is 
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worse, it has neither tendei'uess nor dignity; 
it is neither magnificetit nor piithetic. He 
seems to look round him for images which he 
cannot find, and what he has he distorts by en- 
devouring to enlarge them. “ He is,” he sajns, 
“petrified with grief;” but the moible some- 
times relents, and trickles in a joke: 

Tlio sons of arl all mod’cinps tried. 

And oveiy noble remedy applied : 

With emulation each essay’d 

Ifis utmost skill : tun/, moi r, Ihftf j>ray*d : 

Was never losing ‘ramc with better conduct play’d. 

He had been a little iiielined to merriment 
before, iijion the prayers of a nation for their 
dying sovereign : nor was he serious enough to 
keep heathen fables out of his religion : 

With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayers' 
Knock’d at the gates of heaven, and knock'd 
aloud 

The first well *111 eaniiig rude petitioners 
All fur hi>i life .issail’d the throne, « 

A .1 woulif have bribed the bkics by olTering up tlicir 
own 

So great a throng not Heaven itself could bar 
’fwas almost borne by force as m the giants’ war. 
The prayers, at least, for his repri(*ve, were heard; 
llis death, like lle/akiah’s, was defen cd. 

There is throughout the eomposltion a desire 
of splendour without wealth. In the conclu- 
sion he seems too much pleased with the jiros- 
peet of till* new reign to have lamented his old 
master with mneh !>in<*erity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want 
of skill either iu lyric or elegiac piudry^ His 
poem on the death of Mrs. Killegrew is un- 
doubtedly the noblest ode th.it our language 
ever has produced. Tlie first part flows with 
a torrent of enthusiasm. IWrct hnmmsysfjuc 
ruit. All the stau/as indeed are not equal. 
An imperial crown cannot I>e one continued 
diamond: the gems must be In -Id together hy 
some]e^s v.il .able mailer. 

In his first “ Ode »'ur fVi ilia's tlay,” which 
is lost in the splendour of I he second, there are 
passages which would have dignified any other 
poet. Tlie first stan/a js vigorous and elegant, 
though the word tbajmson is too technical, and 
the rhymes aj*e too remote from one another. 

From harmony, from bcavcnly harmony, 

This universal frame- hegao ; 

When Nature underueath a heap of jarring atoms 
lay ; 

And could iiof; boavo her head. 

The tuneful voice was heard from high. 

Arise*, yc more than dead. 

Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 
lu order to thi-ir stations leap, 

And nm-ic’s power oloy. 

From harmony, from heaven^ , hanaony, 

'i'his uuiveraiit frame began : 

Fium haiukOhy to Imrmuuy 
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llirou|;h all tlin compaaa ci the notes it ran^ 

The diaytnoH oio^iug lull in man. 

The condusion is likewise striking ; hut it in- 
cludes an image so awful in itself, that it can 
owe little to poetry : and I could wish the an- 
tithesis of music untuning had found some other 
place. 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The cipheres began to move, 

And sung die great Creator's praiso 
To all the blesa'd above : 

So, when the last and dreadful hour 
This cnimbling pageant shall devour, 

Ihe trumpet shall he hoard on high, 

Tlie dead shall live, the living die, 

And muMic shall untiiuo the sky. 

Of his skill in elegy he has given a specimen 
in his Eleonora, of which the following lines 
disebyer their Author: 

Though all tlicse rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow space of life confined, 

Tho figure was with full perfection crown'd. 

Though not so large an orb, as truly round : 

As when in glory, through the public place. 

The spoils of conquer'd nations were to pass. 

And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 

The consul was constrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 

And so the swift procession hurry'd ou, 

Ihat ah, though not distinctly, might be shown : 

So, in the straiten'd bounds of life confined 
She gave but glimpses of her glorious mind ; 

And muldtudrs of virtues pass’d along ; 

JG^ich pressing foremost in the miglity throng, 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 

Yet unemployed no minute slipp'd away ; 

Moments were precious in so short a stay* 

The haste of Heaven to have ht,r was so great. 

That t‘omo were single acts, though coi'b complete ; 
And every act stood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without its faults;* 
there is so miicli likeness in the initial compari- 1 
son, that there is no illustration. As a king' 
would be lamented, Eleonora was lamented ; 

As, when some great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whispers, first, and mournful murmurs, rise 
Among the sad attendants ; then tho sound 
Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around. 
Through town and country, till the dreadful blast 
Is blown to distant colonies at last. 

Who then, perhaps, were ofibriog vows in vain 
For his long life, and for his happy reign : 

So slowly, by degrees, unwilling Fanio 
Did matchless Eleonora's fate proclaimif 
Till public as the loss the news became. 

Tit^ Is Httle better than to say in praise of a 
ehru^j, that it is as green as a tree ; or of a 
twwk, that it waters a garden, as a river waters 
a country. 

PriJfden coiifesses that he did not know the 


lady whom he celebrates: the praise being 
therefore inevitably general, fixes no impression 
upon the reader, nor excites any tendency to 
love, nor much desire of imitation. Knowledge 
of the subject is to the poet what durable ma- 
terials are to the architect. 

The “ Ueligio Laid,” which borrows its 
title from the « Ueligio Medici" of Browne, is 
almost the only work of Dryden which can he 
considered as a voluntary effusion ; in this, 

; therefore, it might be hoped, that the full efful- 
gence of his genius would be found. But un- 
happily the subject is rather argumentative 
than poetical ; he intended only a specimen of 
metrical disputation : * 

I And this unpolish'd rugged verse I chose, 

I As fittest for discourse, and uoarcst prose. 

< This, however, is a composition of great exccl- 
I leiice in Ite kind, in which the familiar is very 
I projiorly diveraified with the solemn, and the 
grave with the humorous ; in which metre has 
neither weakened the force, nor clouded the per- 
spicuity of argument y nor will it he easy to find 
another example equally happy of this middle 
kind of writing, which, though prosaic in some 
parts, rises to high poetry in others, and nei- 
ther towers to the skies, nor creeps along the 
ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, 
is ** The Hind and l*anther,” the longest of 
all Dryden’s original poems; an allegory in- 
tended to comprise and to decide the controversy 
been the Romanists and Protestants. The 
scheme of the work is injudicious and incom- 
unodious; for what can be more absurd than 
that one beast should counsel anolher to rest her 
faith upon a pope and council ?* He seems well 
enigigb skilled in the u'sual topics of argument, 
eiideavoui's to sho^ the necessity of an iiifallihle 
judge, and reproaches the reformers with want 
of unity: but is weak enough to ask, why, 
since we see without knowing how, we may 
not have an infallible 'judge without knowing 
where ? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at 
the common brook, because she may be wor- 
ried; but walking home with the Panther, 
talks by tlie way of the Nlcene fathers, and at 
last declares herself to be of the catholic church. 

This absurdity was very properly ridiculed in 
the *<t;iity Mouse” and “Country Mouse” of 
Montague and Prior ; and in the detection and 
censure of the incongruity of the fiction chiefly 
consists the value of their performance, which, 
whatever reputation it might obtain by the help 
of temporary passions, seems, to reodem almost a 
century distant, not very forcible or animated. 

Po}>e, whose judgment was perhaps a little 
bribed by the subject, used to mention this 
poem Bs the most correct specimen of Dryden't 
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versiflcation. It was indeed written when he 
had completely formed his manner, and may be 
supposed to exhibit, negligence excepted, his de- 
liberate and ultimate scheme of metre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that he 
did not approve the perpetual uniformity which 
confines the sense to couplets, since he has 
broken his lines in the inlti^ pai*agraph. 

A^ ilk-white Hiad, immortal and uxichHii;;cd 
on the lawns, and in the forest ranged : 

Without unspotted, innocent within 
She feared no danger, fur she knew no sin. 

Yet bad she oft been chased with horns and hounds. 
And Scythian shafts, and many-winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often forced to fly. 

And doom’d tu death, though fated not to die. ^ 

These lines are lofty, elegant, and musical, 
notwithstanding the interruption of the xtause, 
of which the effect is rather increase of pleasure 
by variety, than offence by ruggedness. 

To the first port it was his intentiun, he says, 
** to give the majestic turn of heroic poesy:** | 
and perhaps he ralglit lAive executed his design | 
not uusuccessfully, had not an opportunity of i 
satire, which he cannot forbear, iallrii some- ; 
times in his way. The character of a i^re^by- ^ 
tcrian, whose emblem is the Wolf, is uot very 
heroically majestic : 

Mora haughty than tho rent, tlie w*o1flsh race 
Appear with belly gauut and famish’d flue $ 

Nerer was so deform’d a beast of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs ho wears, 

Close clapp’d for shame ; but bis rough crest ho 
rears. 

And pricks up his predestinating ears. 

His general character of the other sorts of 
beasts that never go to church, though sprightly 
and keen, has, however, not much of heroic 
poesy; 

These are the chief ; to number o’^r the rest. 

And stand like Adam naming every beast, 

Were weary- work ; nor will the MusS describo 
A slimy born, and sun-begotten tribe, 

Who, fur from steeples and ,their/iacred sound. 

In fields their sullen conventicles tbuiid. 

These gross, balfanimated lumps 1 leave ; 

Nor can I think wbat thoughts they can conceive ; 
But, if they think at all, ’tis sure no higher 
Thau matter, put in motion, may aspire: 

Souls that can scai'ce ferment their mass of clay,'! 
So drossy, so divisible are tliey, > 

As would but serve pure bodies for allay ; } 

Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
As only bus to Heaven with evening wings ; 

Strike in the dark, offending but by chance : 

Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 

They knew no being, and but hate a name ; 

To them the Hind and Panther are the same. 

One more instance, and that taken from the 
narrative part, where style was more in his 
choice, will show how steadily he kept his reso- 
lution of heroic dignitv. 


For when the herd, sufficed, did late repair 
To ferney heaths and to their forest lair. 

She made a mannerly excuse to stay. 

Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way ; 

That, since the sky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 

With much good will the motion was embraced. 

To chat awhile on their adventures past : 

Nor had the grateful Hind so soon forgot 
Her friend and. fellow-snfrorcrin the plot. 

Yet, wondering how of late she grew estranged, 
Her forehead cloudy and her count’oance changed. 
She thought this hour th’ occasion would proscut 
To learn her secret cause of discontent. 

Which well she hoped might bo with ease ro*'^ 
dress’d, f 

Considering her a well-bred civil beast, ^ 

And more a gentlewoman than tho rest, ^ 

After some common talk what rumours rac, 

The lady of the spotted muff began. 

The second and third parts he professes to 
have reduced to diction more familiar and more 
suitable to dispute and conversation; the dif- 
ference is not, however, very easily perceived : 
the first iSaa familiar, and the two others have 
sonorous, lines. The original incungi*uity runs 
through the whole; the King is now Cwsar, 
and now the Lion ; and the name l*an is given 
to the Supreme Heing. 

Hut when this coiistitutiorml absurdity is for- 
given, the p<iem must be confi^ssed to be written 
with smoothness of metre, a wide extent of 
knowledge, and an abundant inulti}dicity of 
images; the controversy is embellislied with 
pointed sentences, diversified by illustrations, 
and enlivened by sallies of invective. Home of 
the facts to which allusions are made are now 
become obscure, and perhaps there may be many 
satirical passages little understood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a 
eoinposition which would naturally be examined 
with the utmost acrimony of criticism, it was 
probably laboured with uncommon attention, 
and there are, indeed, few negligences in the 
subordinate parts. The original impropriety, 
and the subsequent unpopularity of the subject, 
added to the ridiculousness of its first elements, 
has sunk it into neglect ; but it may be usefully 
studied, os an example of poetical ratiocination, 
in which the argument suifers little from the 
metre. 

In the poem ** On the Birth of the 1 Vince of 
Wales," nothing is very remarkable but the ex- 
orbitant adulation and that insensibility of tho 
precipice on which the King was then standing, 
which the Laureate apparently shared with the 
rest of the courtiers. A few months cured him 
of controversy, dismissed him from court, and 
made him again a play-wright and translator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a translation by 
Stapylton, and another by Holiday ; neither of 
them is very poetical. Stapylton is more smooth; 
and Holiday's is more esteemed fur the learn- 
ing of his notes. A new version was prop seed 
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to the poets of that time, ami undertaken by 
them in coujunction. The main design was 
eondueted by Dryden, whose reputation was 
such that no man was unwilling to serve the 
Muses under him. 

The general character of this translation will 
be given, when it is said to preserve the wit, but 
to want the dignity of the original. The pecu- 
liarity of Juvenal is a mixture of gayety and 
stateliness, of pointed sentences, and dedama- 
lory grandeur. His points have not been iie- 
glecled; but his grandeur none of the band 
seemed to consider as necessary to be imitated, 
except Creech, who undertook the tliirteenth 
satire. It is therefore, perha]>s, possible to give 
a better representatitm of that great satirist, 
even Iti those parts which Dryden himself has 
translated, some passages excepted, which will 
never be excelled. 

With Juvenal was published Fersius, tran- 
slated wholly by Dryden. This work, though, 
like all irther productions of Dryde,n, it may 
have shining parts, seems to have been written 
merely for wages, in a uniform mcdi(»crity, 
without any eager endeavour after excellence, 
or laborious eifort of the mind. 

I'licrc wanders an opinion among the readers 
of poetry, that one of these satires is an exercise 
of the school. Dryden says, that he once tran- 
slated it at scliool ; but not that he preserved or 
published the juvenile pcrfonnance. 

Not long afierw'ards he undertook perhaps 
the most arduous work of its kind, a ti‘auslation 
of Virgil, for which he had shown how well he 
was qiialihed by his version of the Follio, and 
two episodes, one of Nisus and Euryalus, the 
other of Mezentius and Lausus. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the 
discriminative excellence of Homer is elevntitm 
and comprehension of thought, and that of Vir- 
gil is grace and splendour of diction. The 
beauties of Homer are therefore difficult to bti 
lost, and those of Virgil difficult to bo retained.* 
The massy trunk of sentiment is safe by its 
solidity, but the blossoms of elocution easily 
drop away. The author, having tlie choice of 
his own images, selects those which he can best 
adorn ; the ti'anslator must, at all hazards, fol- 
low his original, and express thoughts which 
perhaps he would not have chosen. WHien to 
this primary difficulty is, added the inconvenience 
of a language so much inferior in haimony to 
the I^atin, it capnot be expected tliat they who 
read the ** Georgies” and the “ .®neid” should j 
be much delighted with any varsioji 

All these obstacles Dryden saw, and all these I 
he determined to encounter. The expectation ' 
of his work was undoubtedly great ; the nation 
cani^dered its honour as interested in the event, 
tfike gave him the dlifcrent editions of his an- 
< 3 wr, another helitcd him in the subordinate 


parts. The arguments of the several books 
were given liim by Addison. 

The hopes of the public were not disappoint- 
ed. He produced, says Pope, “ the most no- 
ble and spirited translation that I know in any 
language.” It certainly excelled whatever had 
appeared in English, and appears to have satis- 
fied his friends, and for the most part to have 
silenced his enemies. Milbouimc,. indeed, a 
I clergyman, attacked it ; but his outrages s An 
I to be the ebullitions of a mind agitated by a 
stronger 1*0301: tment than bad poetry can excite, 
and i>reviously resolved not to be pleased. 

His criticism extends only to the Pr^arc, 
PastoralSf and Georgies; and, as he professes to 
giifc his antugonist an opportunity of reprisal, 
he has added his own version of the first and 
fouith Pastorals, and the first Georgic. The 
world has forgotten his book ; but since his at- 
tempt has given him a plsw^e in literary history, 
1 %vill preserve a specimen of his criticism, by 
inserting his remai'ks on the invocation before 
the first Georgic ; and 'of his poetry, by annex- 
ing his own vei* 8 ion. ' 

Ver. 1. 

" What makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fruitful soil, and when to sow the corn. 

It’s wHuck^f they say, to stumble at the threshold; 
but w*hat has a jdanteous harvest to do here? 
Virgil would not pretend to prescribe rules for 
that which depeuds nut on the husbandman* s 
care, but the disposition of Heaven alttjgcthcr. 
Indeed, the idenlcous crqj) depends somewhat on 
the good method of tillage ; and where the Zand’s 
all-manured, the corn, without a miracle, can bo 
but indifferent: but the harvest may be good, 
which is its projyerest epithet, tlioiigh the Aws- 
handman*s shill were never so indiffirent. The 
nCkt sentence is too lUeral, and when to plough hud 
been Virgil’s meaning, and inteliigibie to every 
body; and tphen to sow Ike corn is a needless 
I addiliofi," 

• Vcr. 3. 

** The rare of sheep, of oxen, and of kinp. 

And virheu to geld the lambs, and shear the swine, 

would as well have fallen under the cura bmm 
quicuUus habendo sit pccori, as Mr. D.’s tkduc- 
f ion of particulars.” 

Ver. 5, 

“^The birtli and genius of the frugal beo 
I I sing, Muecenas.. and I sing to thoc. 

[ But where did eT})erientia ever signify birth and 
genius ? or what gi’oiind was there for such a 
figure in this place ? Plow much more mauly 
is Mr. Ogylby’s version!” 

** What makes rich grounds, in what celestml signs 
'Tis good lo plough, and marry elms with vines ; 
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WliatbMt fit! cattl«, what with sheep agrooe* 

Aad Mreral arts improTio^j: frugal bees , 

1 sing, Maecenas. 

Whicii four lines, though faulty enough, are 
yet much more to the purpose than Mr. I>.*e 
six.” 

Ver. 22. 

« From fields and moimtcine to my song repair, 

For patrium linqiiens nemus, saUusque Lpcai^ 
Very well explained ! ** 

Ver, 23, 24. 

“ Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil. 

Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman's tofll* 

Written as if these had been PaUas's invention. 
The ploughman* s toil *s impertinent.” 

VOT. 25. 

** ^The ahroud-lihe cypress-—- 

Why shroud-like? Is a cyjnress, pulled up by 
the roots, which the sculpture in the last Eclogue 
fills Silvanus’s hand with, so very like a shroud? 
Or did not Mr. D. think of that kind of cyjjress 
us'd often for scarves and hatbands at funerals 
formerly, or for witlows* veils, &c. ? if so, *twas 
A deej}, good thought,** 

Ver. 28. 

The royal honoors and increase the year. 

What's meant by increasing the year? Did the 
gods or goddesses add more inonihs, or days, or 
hours, to it ? Or how can arva tueri signify to 
wear rural honours ? Is this to translate, or abuse, 
an author ? The next couplet is borrowed from 
Ogylby, I suppose, because less to the purpose 
than ordinai’y.” , • 

Ver. 33. ^ 

llio patron of the world, aad Romo's peculiar 
guard. 

■ • 

Idle, and none of Virgil's, no more than the sense 
of the precedent couplet ; so again, he irtterpoUxtes 
Virgil with that and the round circle of the year 
to guide powerful of blessings, which thou strew* st 
around; a ridiculous and an imperii^ 

nent addition; indeed the whole period is but 
one piece of absurdity and nonsense, as those who 
lay it with the original must find.” • 

Ver. 42, 43. 

And Neptune shall resign the fasces of the sea. 
Was he consul or (Uctaior there? 

And watery virgins for thy bed shall strive. 

Both absurd interpolations** 


Ver. 4r, 48. 

" Where in the void of heaven a plaoo is fireo^ 

Ah, happy D n, were that place /e?- thee , 

But where is that void? Or, what does our 
translator mean by it ? He knows what Ovid 
saya God did to prevent such a void in heaven ; 
perhaps this was then forgotten; but Virgil 
talks more sensibly.” 

Ver. 40. 

** The scorpion ready to receive thy laws 

No, he would not then have gotten out rf his 
way so fast.” 

Ver. 56. 

** Though Proserpine affects her silent seat. 

What made her then eo angry with Ascataphus, 
for preventing her return ? She was now mus'd 
to Patience under the determinations of Fate, 
rather th^ fond of her residence.** • 

Ver. Cl, C2, 03. 

" Pity the poet's and the ploughman's cares, 

Intorost thy greatuebs iu our moan affain^ 

And vso thyself betimes to hear our prayers. 

Which is such a wretched f^erversion of Virgil's 
noble thought as Vwars would have blush'd at ; 
but Mr. Ogylby makes us some amends by bit 
better linee : 

" O wberesoo'er tbou art, from tbenco incline, 

And grant assistance to my bold design , 

Pity, with me, poor huebandmen's affairs. 

And now, as if translated, hear our prayers. 

This is sense, and to the purpose : the other, poor 
miUuken stuff,** 

Such were the strictures of Milboiirnc, who 
found few abettors, and of whom it may be rea- 
sonably Imagined, that many W'ho favoured his 
design were ashamed of his insolence. 

When admiration had subsided, the transla- 
tion was more coolly examined, and found, like 
all otliers, to be sometimes erroneous, and some- 
times licentious. Those who could find*faults, 
thought thyy cnuld avoid them ; and Dr. Brady 
attempted in blank verse a translation of the 
** .^neid,” which, when dragged into tlie world, 
did not live long enough to cry. 1 have never 
seen it; but that such a version there is, or 
has been, perhaps some old catalogue informed 
me. ^ , 

With not much better success, Trapp, when 
his Tragedy and bis Prelections had given him 
reputation, attempted another blank version cf 
the .^neid to which, notwithstanding tbo 
slight regard with which it was treated, he hod 
afterwards perseverance enough to add the 
11 
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** Eclogues** and ** Georgies.** llis book may 
continue in existence as long as It is the clandes- 
tine refuge of school-boys. 

Since the English ear has been accustomed to 
the mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the 
diction of poetry has become more spleiididy 
new attempts have been made to translate Vir- 
gil ; and all his works have been attempted by 
men better qualified to contend with Dryden. 
I will not engage myself in an invidious com- 
pai'ison, by opposing one passage to another ; a 
work of wliich tliere would be no end, and 
which might be often offensive without use. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the 
merit of great works is to be estimated, but by 
their general effects and ultimate result. It is 
easy to note a weak linC) and write one more 
vigorous in its place ; to find a happiness of ex- 
pression in the original, and transplant it by 
force into the version ; but what is given to the 
parts may be subducted from the whole, and 
the readifl* may be weary, though thee^ritic may 
commend. Works of imagination excel by their 
allurement and delight ; by their |)ower of at- 
tracting and detaining the attention. That 
book is good in vain which the reader throws 
away. 1 le only is the master who keeps the 
mind in pleasing captivity; whose pages are 
perused with eagerness, and in hope of new 
pleasure are perused again ; and whose conclu- 
sion is perceived with no eye of sorrow, such as 
the traveller casts upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination 1 
will consent that Dryden should be tried; of 
this, which, in opposition to reason, makes 
Ariosto the darling and the pride of Italy; of 
this, which in defiance of criticism, continues 
Sbakspeare the sovereign of the drama. 

Ills last work was his ** Fables," in which 
he gave us tlie first example of a mode of writ- 
ing which the Italians caU refaedmento, a re- 
novation of ancient tvi'iters, by modernizing 
their language. Thus the old poem of Bol- 
arilo" has been new-dressed by Domenichi and 
Bern!.. The works of Chaucer, which upon 
ibis kind of rejuvenescence has he<m bestowed 
by Dryden, require little criticism. The tale of 
the Cock seems hardly worth revival ; and the 
story of Palamon and Arcite,** containing an 
action unsuitable to the times in which it is 
placed, can hardly he suffered to pass without 
censure of the hyperbolical iDommeiidation which 
Dryden has given it in the general Preface, and 
in a poetical Dedication, a piece where his ori- 
ginal tbndness of remote condbits Seems to have 
revlv«*d. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace, 
** 3i|;iitnunda" may be defended by the celebrity 
of Story. “ Theodore and IJonoria,*’ though 
P oontaitts not much moral, yet afforded oppor- 
tUTkUies of striking description. And Cy- 
mtto** was formerly a tale of such reputation, 


that at the revival of letters it was translated 
into Latin by one of the Bcroalds. 

Whatever subjects employed bis pen, he was 
still improving our measures, and embellishing 
our language. » 

In this volume are intei*spensed some short 
original poems, which, with his prologues, ejd. 
logues, and songs, may be comprised in Con- 
greve's remark, that even those, if he had writ- 
ten nothing else, would have entitled him to 
the praise of excellence in his kind. 

One composition must however be distin- 
guished. The “ Ode for St. Cecilia's Day,** 
perhaps the last effort of bis poetry, has been 
always considered as exhibiting the highest 
flight of fancy, and the exactest nicety of art. 
This is allowed to stand without’ a rival. If 
indeed there is any excellence beyond it, in 
some other of Dryden 's works that excellence 
must be found. Compared with the ** Ode on 
Kille^ew,'* it may be pronounced perhaps su- 
perior on the whole, but without any single 
part equal to the first stanza of the other. 

It is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight's 
labour; but it does not want its negligences; 
some of the lines are without correspondent 
rhymes; a defect which I never detected but 
after an acquaintance of many years, and which 
the enthusiasm of the writer might hinder him 
from perceiving. * 

His last stanza has less emotion than the 
former; but it is not less elegant in the diction. 
The conclusion is vitious ; the music of “ Ti- 
motheus," which raised a mortal to the skies, had 
only a metaphorical power ; that of “ Cecilia,’* 
which drew an angel down, had a real effect : 
the crown, therefore, could not reasonably bo 
divided. 

In a general survey of Diyden's labours, be 
a]^ears to have mind very comprehensive by 
nature, and much enriched with acquired know- 
ledge. His fompositions are the effects of a vi- 
gorous genius operating upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his intellec- 
tual operations was rather sti*OTig reason than 
quick sensibility. Upon all occasions that were 
presented he studied rather than felt, and pro- 
duced sentiments not such as nature enforces, 
but meditation supplies. With the simple and 
elemental passions, as they spring separate in the 
mind, he seems not much acquainted ; and sel- 
dom ^escribes them but as they arc complicated 
by the various relations of society, and confused 
In (he tumuItN and agitations of life. 

What he. says of Love may contribute to the 
explanation of his character ; 

Love various minds does variously inspire : 

It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire, 
like that of incense on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade • 

A fire wbicb every windy passion blows. 

With pride it mounts, or vkith revenge it glows, 
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Dryden's 'was not one of the gentle dosoms 
Lore, as it subsists in itself, -with no tendency 
but to the person loved, and wishing only for 
corresponding kindness ; such Love as shuts out 
till other Interest, the Love of the Golden Age, 
was too soft and subtle to put his faculties in 
motion. He hardly conceived it but iu its tur- 
bulent eifervescence -with some other desli'ea ; 
when it was infiumed by rivalry, or obstructed 
by difficulties; when it invigorated ambition, 

exasperated revenge. 

lie is, therefore, with all liis variety of excel- 
lence, not often pathetic ; and had so little sensi- 
bility of the power of effusions purely natural, 
that he did not esteem them in others : simpli- 
city gave him no pleasure; and for the first 
part of his life he looked on Otway with con- 
tempt, though at last, indeed very late, he oon- 
fessed that in his play there was Nature^ which 
is ifie chief heavty. 

We do not alwaj^ know our own motives. 

I am not certain whether it was not rather the 
difficulty which he found in exhibiting the gen- 
uine operations of the heart, than a servile sub- 
mission to an injudicious audience, that filled 
his plays with false magnificence. It was ne- 
cessary to fix attention ; and the mind can be 
captivated only by recollection, or by curiosity; 
by reviving natural sentiments, or impressing 
new appearances of things ; sentences were 
readier at his call than images ; he could more 
easily fill the ear with splendid novelty, than 
awaken those ideas that slumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercise of bis mind w«is ratio- 
cination ;«and, that argument might not he too 
soon at an end, he delighted to talk of liberty 
and necessity, destiny and contingence; these 
he discusses Jn the language of the school with 
so much profundity, that the terms which he 
uses are not always understood. It is indeed 
learning, but learning out of •place. 

When once he had engaged himself in dispii. 
lation thoughts flowed in on eithfrside: he was^ 
now no longer at a loss; he had always objec- 
tions luid solutions at *command ; “ verhaque 
provisam rem”->-^ave him matter for his verse, 
and he finds without difficulty verse for his 
matter. 

In comedy, for which he professes himself not 
naturally qualified, the mirth which be excites 
will perhaps not be found so much to arise from 
any original humour, or peculiarity of charac- 
ter nicely distinguished and diligently ptirsued, 
as from incidents and circumstances, artifices 
and surprises ; from jests of action rather than 
of sentiment. What he bad of humorous or 
passionate, he seems to have had not from na- 
ture, but from other poets ; if not always as a 
plagiaiy, at least as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his deliglit was in wild and 
daring sallies of sentiment, in the irregular and 
tcceutric violence of wit. ' He delighted to tread 


upon the brink of meaning, whei'c light and 
darkness begin to mingle ; to approach the pre- 
cipice of absurdity, and hover over the ah^'ss of 
unideal vacancy. This inclination sometimes 
produced nonsense which he knew ; as, 

Move swiftly, Sun, and fly a lover’s pace. 

Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race, 
Amamel flies 

To guard thee from the demons of the air { 

My flaming sword above them to display. 

All keen, and ground upon the edge of day* 

And sometimes It ssued in absurdities, of 
which perhaps he was not conscious ; 

Then wc upon our orb’s last verge shall go 
And see the ocean leaning on tlie sky ; 

From thence our rolling neighbours wo shall know. 
And on the lunar world securely pry. 

These lines have no meaning ; hut may we 
not say, in imitation of Cowley on another 
book, 

0 ♦ 

’Tis so like sense, ’twill serve the turn as well f 

This endeavour after the grand and the new 
produced many sentiments either great or bulky, 
and many images either Just or splendid : 

I am as free as Nature first nirtde man, ^ 

Bre tho base laws of servitnde began, V 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. J 

—’Tis but because the living death ne’er knew, 

They fear to prove it os a thing that’s new : 

Let mo th’ experiment before you try, 

1*11 show you first how easy ’tis to die. 

—There with a forest of their darts he strove. 

And stood like Capaneiis defying Jove, 

With his broad sword the boldest bc'uting down. 
While Fate grew pale lest ho should win the town. 
And turn’d the iron loaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook. 

—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Possession of your earth ; 

If burnt, and scatter’d in the air, the winds 
That strew my dust difluse my royalty, 

And spread me o’er your dime ; for where one atom 
Of mine shall light, know tltere ffebastian reigns. 

Of these quotations the two first may be al- 
lowed to be great, the two latter only tumid* 

Of such selection there ii no end. 1 win 
add only a few more passages : of which the 
first, though it may not perhaps he quite dear 
in prose, is not too obscure for poetry, as the 
meaning that k has is noble : * 

* 1 cannot see why Johnson has thought there was 
any want of clearness in this passage even in prose, 
Addimon has given us almost tb»i very same thought 
in very good nroac : “ If we liiok forward to Him 
(the Deity) for help, we shall never be in danger of 
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Xo, there ie a neoeaiity So fate, 

Why itUl the hrare bold man b fortunate ; 

Ho keeps bis object ever full in sight; 
jUd that assurance holds him firm and right ; 

IVue, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss, 

But i^ht before there is no precipice ; f 

Pear makes men look aside, and so their footing i 
miss. J 

Of the images which the two following cita- 
tions afford, the first is elegant, the second mag- 
nificent ; whether either he just, let the reader 
Judge; 

What precious drops are these. 

Which silently each other's track purs ne. 

Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew f 

-Resign your castle 

—Enter, brare Sir; for, when you speak the word. 
The gates shall open of their own accord; 

The genius of the place its Lord shall meet. 

And bow its towery forehead at your feot. 

These thirsts of extravagance Drydem calls the 
JDotUahs the Theatres and owns that many 
noisy lines of ** Maximin and Almanzor** call out 
for vengeance upon him ; ** but 1 knew,*’ says 
ho, that they were bad enough to please, even 
when I wrote them.”. There is surely reason 
to siiapect that he pleased hims^t as well as his 
audience; and that these, like the harlots of 
other men, had his love, though not his appro- 
bation. 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous 
and splendid kind. He makes, like almost all 
other poets, very frequent use of mythology, 
and sometimes connects religion and fable too 
closely without distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with 
pedantic ostentation; as when, in translating 
Virgil, he says, fetch to the /arboaret— and veer 
larboard s and talks in another work, of virtue 
^tooning btfore the tcind.— His vanity now and 
then betrays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king through Nature's optics view'd ; 
Reversed, they view'd him lessen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reversing a telescope, and un- 
luckily reverses the object. 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean. When 
he describes the Supreme Being u moved by 
prayer to stop the fire of London, what is his 
3xpressiou ? 

A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, ' 

In firmamental water dipp'd abefe, • 

falling down those precipices which our imagination 
is apt j|o create, lake those who walk upon a line, 
U ano hsiep onr eye fixed upon one point we may 
SC|p fisrword securely; whereas an imprudent or 
iS^ardly glance on either side will infalUfaly destroy 
«•*** Spec. No. 619.-4. B. 


Of this abroad extinguisher he makes 

And hoods the fiames that to their quarry strove. 

When he describes the last day, and the decisive 
tribunal, he intermingles this image : 

When rattling bones together fly, 

From the four quarters of the sky. 

It was indeed never in his power to resist 
the temptation of a jest. In his ** Elegy on 
Cromwell 

No sooner was the Frenchman's cause embraced. 
Than the light Monsieur the grave Don outweigh'd ; 
His fortune turn'd the scale 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, 
to show, as may be suspected, the rank of the 
company with whom he lived, by the use of 
French words, which had then crept into con- 
versation : such as frakkeur for coolness, fougue 
for turhuknce, and a few more, none of which 
the language has incorporated or retained. They 
continue only where they stood first, perpetutd 
warnings to future innovators. 

These are his faults of affectation ; his faults 
of negligence are beyond recital. Such is the 
unevenness of his compositions, that ten lines 
are seldom found together without something 
of whiQh the reader is ashamed. Dry den was 
no rigid judge of his own pages ; ho seldom 
struggled after supreme excellence, hut snatched 
in haste what was within his reach ; and when 
he could content others, was himself contented. 
He did not keep present to his mind an idea of 
pure perfection ; nor compare his works, such 
as they were, with what they might be made. 
He knew to whom he should he opposed. He 
had more music than Waller, more vigour than 
Denham, and more nature than Cowley ; and 
from his contemporaries he was in no danger. 
StiSiiding therefore in the highest place, he had 
no care to rise by contending with himself ; but, 
while there was no name above his own, was 
willing to enjoy fame on the easiest terms. ‘ 

He was no lover of labour. . What he thought 
sufficient, he did not stop to make better; and 
allowed himself to leave many parts unfiiii;^hed, 
in confidence that the good lines would overbal- 
ance the had. What he had once written, he 
dismissed from his thoughts; and I believe 
there is no example to be found of any correc- 
tion or improvement made by him after publi- 
cationf The hastiness of bis productions might 
be the effect of necessity; hut his subsequent 
neglect could hardly have any other cause than 
impatience of study. 

What can he said of his versification will be 
little more than a dilatation of the praise given 
it by Pope : 

Waller was smooth : but Dryden taught to join | 
The varying verse, the foU-reaonnding line, V 
The long miyestic march, and energy divine. J 
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Some improvements had been already made in 
English numbers ; but the full force of our lan- 
guage was not yet felt; the verse that was 
smooth was commonly feeble. If Cowley had 
sometimes a finished line, he had it by. chance. 
Drydcn knew how to choose the flowing and 
the sonorous words; to vary the pauses, and 
adjust the accents ; to diversify the cadence, and 
yet preserve the smoothness of his metre. 

Of triplets and Alexandrines, though he did 
not introduce the use, he established it. The 
triplet has long subsisted among us. Dryden 
seems not to have traced it higher than to Chap- 
man’s Homer ; but it is to be found in Fhaer’s 
Virgil, written in the reign of Mary ; and in 
Xlall’s Satires,” published five years before 
the death of Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, first used by 
Spenser, for the sake of closing his stanza with 
a fuller sound. We had a longer measure of 
fourteen syllables, into which the ** JEiicid*' 
was translated by Phaer, and other works of 
the ancients by other writers ; of which Chap- 
man’s ** Iliad” was, I believe, the last. 

The two first lines of Phaer’s third ** ^neid** 
will exemplify this measure : 

When Asia’H state vai overthrown and Priam*0 
kingdom stout, 

All guiltless, by the power of gods above was rooted 
out. 

As these lines had their break, or ccemra^ al- 
ways at the eighth syllable, it was thought, in 
time, commodious to divide them: and qua- 
trains of lines alternately, consisting of eight 
and six syllables, make the most soft and pleas- 
ing of our lyric measure: as. 

Relentless Time, destroying power, 

Wlii.'.b stone and brass obey ; 

Wbo piv’st to ev'iy ^our * 

To work some new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when itf power was 
once felt, some poems, as Drayton’s Polyal- 
bion,” were wholly written^ and sometimes 
the measures of twelve and fourteen syllables 
were interchanged with one another, Cowley 
was the first that inserted the Alexandrine at 
pleasure among the heroic lines of ten syllables, 
and from him Dryden professes to have adopt- 
ed it.* 


• 

* Ibis is an error. The Alexandrine inserted 
among heroic lines of ten syllables is found in many 
of the writers of Queen Elizabeth's reign. It will 
bi! sufficient to mention Hall, who has already been 
quoted for the use of the triplet: 

A> themgh tfaeftartng world hanged on his Atm 

U'beinrer he amilea to laugh, and when he iIrIu to grlcre. 

BaU’t Sat. Book 1. Sat. 7- 

Take another instance : 

Fur I or better write or Labeo write none. 

Uni I.-’. B. 


The triplet and Alexandrine are not univer- 
sally approved. Swift always censured them, 
and wrote some lines to ridicule them. In ex- 
amining their propriety, it is to be considered, 
that the essence of verse is regularity, and its 
ornament is variety. To write verse, is to dis- 
pose syllables and sounds harmonically by some 
known and settled rule; a rule however lax 
enough to substitute similitude for identity, to 
admit change without breach of order, and to 
relieve the ear without disappointing it. Thus 
a Latin hoxametei* is formed from dactyls aud 
spondees differently combined ; the English he- 
roic admits of acute or grave syllables \pi-iously 
disposed. The Latin never deviates into seven 
feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen sylla- 
bles; but the English Alexandrine breaks the 
lawful hounds, and surprises the reader with 
two syllables more than he expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same ; the ear 
has been accustomed to expect a new rhyme in 
every couplet ; but is on a sudden surprised with 
three rhymes together, to which the reader could 
not accommodate his voice, did he not obtain 
notice of the change from the braces of tlie mar- 
gins. Surely there is something unskilful In the 
necessity of such mechanical direction. 

Considering the metricul art simply as a 
science, and consequently excluding all casualty, 
we must allow that triplets and Alexandrines, 
inserted by caprice, are interniptions of that 
constancy to which science aspires. And though 
the variety which they produce may very justly 
be desired, yet to make poetry exact, there ought 
to be some stated mode of admitting them. 

But till some such regulation can he formed, 
I wish them still to be retained In their present 
state. They are sometimes convenient to the 
poet. Fenton was of opinion, that Dryden was 
too liberal, and Pope too sparing in their use. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly just, 
j %nd he valued himself for his readiness in find- 
ing them; but be is sometimes open to objec- 
tion. 

It is the common practise of our poets to end 
the second line with a weak or grave syllabic : 

Together o’er the Alps methinks we fly. 

Fill'd with ideas of fair Italy. 

Dryden sometimes puts the weak rhyme in 
the first : 

Laugh all the powers that fivow tyranny. 

And all the standing army of the i^y. 

• s 

Sometimes he oonriiides a period or paragraph 
with the first line of a couplet, which, though 
the French seem to do it without irregularity, 
always displeases in English poetry. 

The A lexaiidrine, though msich his favourite, 
is lot always very diligently fabricated by him. 
It invariably requires a break at the sixth syU 
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.'able; a rule ivbJob the moderti French poets 
mwer violate, but which Dryden sometimes 
neglected : 

And with paternal thiinder viadicate.<i bis throu«;. 

Of Pryden’s works it was said by Pope, that 
» lie could select from them better specimens of 
every mode of poetry than any other English 
writer could supply. " Perhaps no nation ever 
produced a writer that enriched his language 
with such a variety of models. To him we owe 
the improvement, perhaps the completion, of 
our metre, the refinement of our language, and 
much of the correctness of our sentiments. By 
him we Vere taught sa])ere et fari, to think na« 
turally and express forcibly. Though Davies 
has reasoned in rhyme before him, it may be 
perhaps maintained that he was the first who 
joined argument ivith poetry* He showed us 
the true bounds of a translator’s liberty. What 
was said of Home, adorned by Augustus, may 
be aiipliej} by an easy metaphor to Enelish poe- 
try embellished by Prydeii, lateritiam invenit^ 
mnrmoream rdiqmU He found it brick, and he 
left it marble. 

The invocation before the << Georgies** is here 
inserted from Mr. Miibourne's version, that ac- 
cording to his own proposal, his verses may be 
eomparod witli those which he censures. 

What makes the ricbest tilth, beneath what signs 
Te plough, and when to match your elms and vines ; 
What care with flocks, and what with herds agrees. 
And all the management of frugal bees; 

1 sing, Mcpcenas I Ye immenaely clear, 

Vast orbs of light, wh&oh gmdc the rolling year I 
Bacchus, and mother Ceres, if by you 
We fattening com for hungry man pursue ; 

If, taught by you, we first the cluster prest. 

And thin cold streams with sprightly juice refresht; 
Ye fawns, the present numens ’of the field. 
Wood-nymphs and fawns, your kind a<«8i8tance yield ; 
Your gjhTts I sing ; and thou, at whose fearM stroke 
From rending earth the fiery courser broke, < 

Great Neptune, O assist my artful song I 
And thou to whom the woods and groves belong. 
Whose snowy heifers on her fiowYy plains 
In mighty herds the Ciean Islo maintains I 
Fan, happy shepherd, if thy cares divine, 

E'er to improve thy Mwnalus incline, 

Issavo thy Lyocean wood and native grovo 
And with thy lucky smiles onr work approve ; 

Be Pallas too, sweet oil’s inventor, kind 
And he who first the crooked plough design’d, 
tiylvsoius, god of all the woods, appear. 

Whose hands a new^lrawn tender cypress bear! 

Ye gods and goddesses, who e*er witli love 
Wouhl guard our pastures, and our fields improve ; 
Ye, who new plants fromnnknovra laiSds supply, 
And with condensing clouds obscure the sky, 

And drop them softly thence in fruitful showers ; 
Assist my enterprise, ye gentle powers ! 

And thou, great Csesar f though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou^t fix thy lofty seat : 

Wtmthhr thou’lt be the kind tutelar god 
®^^fc3Mnvn Eome, or with tliy uwlul nod 


‘ Guide the rust world, while thy great h 

The fruits and seasons of !the turning year^ 

And thy bright brows thy mother’s myrtlt^ 

Whether thou’lt alLjlhe boundless ocean sway, ' 

Aud Feamen only to thyself shall pray $ ' ‘ 

'Chulo, tlic fairest island kneel to tbee. 

And, that thou rouy’st her son by marriage bo, 
Tethys will for the happy purchase yield 
To make a dowrj' of her watery field: 

Whether thou’lt add to heaven a brighter sign, 

I A id o’er the summer months serenely shine ; 

I Where between Cancer and Erigone, 

There yet remaios a spacious room for thee ; 

Where the hot Scorpion too his orm declines, 

And more to tbee than half his arch resigns ; 
Whato’or thou’lt be ; for sure the realms below 
No just pretence to thy commauud can show : 

No such ambition swa>s thy vast desires, 

Though Greece ht'r own Elysian fields admires. 

And now, at last, contented Proserpine, 

Can all her mother's earnest prayers lieclino. 
Wbate’er thoult be, O guide our gentle cou<sr ; 

And with thy smiles our bold attempts i-nforc* ; 
With mo th’ unknowing rustics’ wants relieve, 

And, tliough on earth, our sacred vows rt-ceivi . 

Mr. Dryden, having received from llymer 
his « Remarks on the Tragedies of the last 
Age,** wrote obser|[|itions on the blank leaves : 
which, having been in the possession of Mr. 
Garrick, are by his favour cominnnirated to 
the public, that no particle of Dryden may be 
lost, 

“ That we may less wonder why pity tind 
terror are not now the only s] wrings on whicli 
our tragedies move, and that Shakspcai’c may 
be more excused. Unpin confesses that the 
French tragedies now all run on the tend re ; 
and gives the rea.son, because love is the passiotj 
which most predoininates in our souls, and 
that therefore the passions represented beeonn* 
inaipid, unless they arc conformable to the 
thoughts of the audience. But it is to be con- 
cluded, that this passion works not now amongst 
the Fi'cnch so strongly as the other two did 
amongst the ancknts. Amongst us, who bout 
a stronger geniuk for* writing, the operations 
from the writing are much s’trongcr; for the 
raising of Shukspearc's passions is mure fn.ni 
the excclleniy of the words and thoughts, lhart 
the justness of the occasion ; and, if he has been 
able to pick single occasions, he has never 
founded the whole reasonably ; yet, by the ge- 
nius of poetry in writing, he has succeeded. 

llapin attributes more to the dkiio, that is, 
to the words and discourse of a tragedy, than 
Aristotle lias done, who placea them in the last 
rtmk of beauties ; perhaps, only last in order, 
because they are the last product of the design, 
of the disposition or connection of its parts ; of 
the chararters, of the manners of those rharac- 
ters, and of the thoughts proceeding from those 
manners. Rapin’s words arc remarkable: * * Tis 
not the admi]*able intrigue, tlie suiprising events^ 
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•nd eictra4jrdinaTy incidents, , that make the I this he has offered at, in some measure; but, 1 
beauty of a tragedy: 'tis the discourses, when think, a little partially to the ancients, 
they are natural and passionate : so ai'e Shak- For the fable itself, ’tis in the English more 
speare’s.* adorned with episodes, and larger than In the 

“ The parts of a poem, tragic or heroic, are, Greek poets ; consequently more diverting. For, 

** 1. The fable itself. if the action be but one, and that plain, with- 

“ 2. The order or manner of its contrivance, out any eountertum of design or episode, *. e, 
in relation of the parts to the whole. under plot, how can it he so pleasing as the 

3* The manners, or decency of the charac- English, which have both underplot and a 
ters, in speaking or acting what is proper for turned design, which keeps the audience In ex- 
ihem, and proper to be shown by the poet. |>ectation of the catastrophe ? whereas in the 
** 4. The thoughts which express the manners. Greek poets we see through the whole design 
5. The words which express those thoughts, at first. 

“ In the last of these, Homer excels Virgil : “ For the characters, they are neither so many 

Virgil nil the other ancient poets; and Shak- nor so various in Sophocles and Euripides, as 
sjieare all modern poets. in Shakspeare and Fletcher ; only they are 

** For the second of these, the order: the more adapted to those ends of tragedy which 

meaning is, that a fable ought to have a begin- Aristotle commends to ns, pity and terror, 
ning, middle, and an end, all just and natural ; The manners flow from the characters, and 
so that that part, c* g. which is the middle, consequently must partake of their advantages 
could not naturally he the beginning or end, and disadvantages. 

and so of the rest : all depend on one another, ** Thesthoughts and words, which are the 
like the links of a curious chain. If terror and fourth and fifth beauties of tragedy, are cor- 
pity are only to be raised, certainly this author tainlymore noble and more poetical in the Eiig- 
follows Aristotle’s rules, and Sophodes and lish than in the Greek, which must be proved 
Euripides’ example; but joy may be raised too, bycompai'iug them somewhat more equitably 
and that doubly, either by seeing a wicked mau than Mr. Hymer bus done, 
juiriished, or a good man at last fortunate ; or « After all, we need not yield that the Eng- 
[terhaps indignation, to see wickedness prosper- lish way is less conducing to move pity and ter- 
cMis, and goodness depressed : both these may be ror, because they often show viitue oppressed 
])rofltable to the end of a tragedy, reformation and vice punished ; where they do not both, or 
of mannei's ; but the lust improperly, only as either, they are not to be defended, 
it begets pity in the audience; though Aristotle, And if vre should grant that the Greeks 
1 confess, iflaccs tragedies of this kind in the performed this better, perhaps it may admit of 
second form. dispute, whether pity and teiTor arc either the 

<< He who undertakes to answer this excel- prime, or at least the only ends of tragedy, 
lent critique of JVlr. Hymer, in behalf of our ** ’Tis not enough that Aristotle had said so ; 
l^^iiglisli poets against the Greek, ought to do it for Aristotle drew his models of tragedy from 
in this manner: either by yielding to him the Sophoiles and Euripides; and if he had seen 
greatest part of what he contends for, wlrich ours, might have changed his mind. And 
consists ill this, that the t. e, the design diiefly we have to say (what 1 hinted on pity 

.ind conduct of it, is more coiij^uciug in the 'flond terror, in the last pai'agraph save one), that 
Greeks to those ends of tragedy, which Aristotle the punishment of vice, and reword of vU'tue, 
iiiifl he propose, namely, to cause terror and are the most adequate ends of tragedy, because 
pity ; yet the granting ‘this *does not set the most conducing to good example of life. Now, 
Greeks above the English poets. pity is not so easily raised for a criminal (and 

“ 13iit the answerer ought to prove two the ancient tragedy always represents its chief 
tilings : First, That the fable is not the greatest pereon such) as it is for an innocent man ; and 
masterpiece of a tragedy, though it be the fopn- the suffering of innocence and punishment of 
dution of it. the offender is of the nature of English tragedy: 

*» Secondly, That other ends as suitable to the rxmtrarily, in the Greek, iiinoccnce is unhappy 
nature of tragedy may be found in tHe English, often, and the offender escapes* Then we are 
w'hich were not in the Greek. not touched withUhe sufferings of any sort of 

Aristotle iilaces the fable first ; not guoad men so much as of lovers ; and this was almost; 
dignitatem^ sed qmad fundamentum : for a fable unknown! tc%the%ncient8: so that they neither 
never so movingly contrived to those ends of administered poetical justice, of which Mr. Ry- 
his, pity and terror, will operate nothing on our mer boasts, so well as we ; neither knew they 
affections, except the characters, manners, the best common-place of pity, which is love, 
thoughts, and words are suitable. * He therefore unjustly blames us for not 

** So that it remains for Mr. Hymer to prove, building on what the ancients left us ; for It 
t in all those, or the greatest part of them, seems, upon consideration of the premises, that 
arc interior to Sophocles and Euripides ; and wc have W'holiy finished what they began. 
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<* Mj JiuIgmeAt on thia pfooe Is this : that it 
Is extremely learned, but that the author of it 
is better read in the Greek than in the English 
poets; that all writers ought to study this ci‘l- 
tique, as the best account I have ever seen of 
the ancients ; that the model of tragedy, he has 
here given, is excellent, and extremely connect; 
but that it is not the only inodd of all tragedy, 
because it is too much drcumscribed in plot, 
characters, dec. ; and, lastly, that we may he 
taught here justly to admire and imitate the 
ancients, without giving them the preference 
with this author, in prejudice to our ov«m 
country. 

** Want of method in this excellent treatise 
makes the thoughts of the author sometimes ob- 
scure. 

His meaning, that pity and terror are to 
be moved, is, that they ore to be moved as the 
means conducing to the ends of tragedy, which j 
are plea8ui*e and instruction. ^ 

And* these two ends may be th^s distin- 
guished. The chief end of the poet is to please; 
for his immediate reputation depends on It. 

** The great end of a poem is to instruct, 
which is performed by making pleasure the 
vehicle of that instruction ; for poesy Is an art, 
and all arts are made to proht.— i2apm. 

« The pity, which the poet is to labour for. 
Is for the criminal, not for those or him whom 
he has murdered, or who have been the occasion 
of the tragedy. The teiTor is likewise in the 
punishment of the same criminal ; who, if he 
be represented too great an offender, will not be 
pitied ; if altogether innocent, his punishment 
will be unjust. 

« Another obscurity is, whei'e he says, Sopho- 
cles perfected tragedy by introducing the third 
actor: that is, he meant three kinds of action: 
one company singing, or speaking; another 
playing on the music ; a third dancing. 

** To make a true judgment in this competU 
tion betwixt the Greek poets and the English, 
in tragedy ; 

« (Consider, First, How Aristotle has defined 
a tragedy. Secondly, What he assigns the end 
of it to be. Thirdly, What he thinks the beau- 
ties of it. Fourthly, The means to attain the 
end proposed. 

“ Compare the Greek and English tiTiglc | 
poets justly, and without partiality, according i 
to those rules. 

“ Then, Secondly, Consider whether Aristo- 
tle has made a just definition of tragedy, of its 
parts, of its ends, and of its bsautiis ; and whe- 
ther hi^ hgving not seen any others but those 
of ^lopWles, Euripides, &c. had or truly could 
determine what all the excellences of tragedy 
aiPS, and wherein they «M)ti8i8t. 

^ Next, show in what ancient tragedy was 
, 'ieficient • for example, in the naiTowucss of its 
and tewuess of {jersuus ; and ti*j’ whether 
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that be not a fault in the Greek poetjtjj and 
whether their excellency was so great, wh^ the 
variety was visibly so little; or whether what 
they did was not very easy to do. 

Then make a judgment on what the Eng* 
llsh have added to their beauties : as, for exam- 
ple, not only more plot, but also new passions : 
as, namely, that oi’ love, scarcely touched on by 
the ancients, except in thia one example, of 
Pbsedra, cited by Mr. Kymer; and in that bow 
short they were of Fletcher! 

« Prove also that love, being a heroic passion, 
is fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, be- 
cause of the example alleged of Phoedra: and 
how far Shakspeare has outdone them in friend- 
ship, &c. 

“ To return to the beginning of this inquiry ; 
consider if pity and terror be enough for tra- 
gedy to move ; and I believe, upon a true de- 
finition of tragedy, .it will be found that its 
work extends farther, and that it is to reform 
manners, by a delightful representation of hu- 
man life in great persons, by way of dialogue. 
If this be true, then not only pity and terror 
are to be moved, as the only means to bring us 
to vjitue, but generally' love to virtue, and ha- 
tred to vice ; by showing the rewards of one, 
and punishments of the otlier ; at least by ren- 
dering virtue always amiable, tbough it be 
shown unfortunate ; and vice detestable, though 
it be shown triumphant. 

<< If, then, the encouragement of virtue and 
discouragement office be the proper ends of 
pobtry in tragedy, pity and terror, though good 
means are not the only. For all the passions, 
in their turns, are to be set in a ferment ; as joy, 
anger, love, fear, are to be used as the poet’s 
I common-places ; and a general concernment for 
the principal actors is to be raised, by making 
them appear such in their characters, their 
words, and actions, as will interest the audience 
in their fortunes. 

And if, after all. In a larger sense, pity 
comprehends this concernment for the good, and 
terror includes dbtestdtiori for the bad, then let 
us consider whether the English have not an- 
swered this end of tragedy as well as the an- 
cients, or perhaps better. 

** And here Mr. Rymer's objections against 
these plays are to be impartially weighed, that 
we may see whether they are of weight enough 
to tim the balance against our countrymen. 

It is evident those plays, which he ai'raigns, 
have moved both those passions in a high degree 
upon the stage. 

** To give the glory of this away from the 
poet, and to place it upon the actors, seems un- 
just. 

** One reason is, because whatever actors they 
have found, the event has been the same ; that 
is, the same passions have been always moved ; 
which shows that there Is something of force 
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tM nuMi b tb ccakd^g tp 

tike 4«»l^ of n|«l^ theiie two end' 

iuppoM tliem eveir to have Um late^^nttp tidU 
ed, yet action only addle grace, uid nnire 

life, upon tlie a^; but cannot gtiHe It Molly 
wheH it la not dm. Bat, aecondly, I dare 
appeal to those who have never sM tiieiii aetj^, 
if they have not dmnd these two passiohi moved 
within them ? and if the general will eas^^ 
it, Mr. Hymer'e prejudice will take pdT h£ 
single testimony. 

** This, being matter of fact, is reasonahly to 
be established by this appeal ; as, if one nmn 
says it is night, when the mt of the world con- 
clude it to be day, there needs no farther argu- 
ment against him that it is so. 

If he urge that the general taste Is deprav- 
ed, his arguments to prove this can at best but 
evince that our poets took not the best way to 
raise those passions: but experience proves 
against him, that those means, which they have 
used, have been sttocessful, and have pr^uced 
them. 

And one reason of tha^ success ft, in my 
opinion, this; that Shakspear^ and Fletcher 
have written to the genius of the age and nation 
in which they lived ; for though nature, as ho 
objects, is the sam^ in all places, and reason too 
the same ; yet the climate, the age, the disposi- 
tion of the people, to whom a poet ivrites, may 
be so different, that what pleased the Greeks 
would not satisfy an English audience. 

** And if they proceed upon a inundation of 
truer reason to please the Athenians than Sfaak- 
speare and Fletcher to j^ease the English, it 
^nly shows that the Athenians were a more ju- 
dicious people; but the poet's business is cer- 
tainly to please the audience. . 

« Whether our English audience have been 
pleased hitherto with acorns, sis he calls It,* or 
with bread, is the next question ; that is, whe- 
ther the means which Shakspeare*and Fletcher 
have used, in their plays, to raise those passions 
beforeuamedi be better gppUqd to the ends by 
the Greek poets than by them. And perhaps 
we shall not grant him this wholly : let it be 
yielded that a writer is not to run down with 
(he stream, or to please the people by their usual 
methods, but rather to reform their judgments, 
it still remains to prove that our theatre needs 
this total reformation. 

, " The faults, which he bas found in their dr 
sign, are raUier wittily aggravated in initttif 
places than^reasonaldy urged ; and as mudh xnay 
be returned on the Greeks by one who were as 
witty as himself* 

They destroy not if they are granted, the 
foundation of the fabric ; only take asfay tVom 
the beauty of the symmetry ; for example, the 
faults in the character of the King, in * King 
and N< are not, as he calls them, such as 
render hil detestable, but only iinnerfections j 


urbteh aeedm^y liniMk itM^ ani 
^ the 'most- part exeuaed 
I loVe; eu mt they ^destit^ nee 

em^ent fbr him: tills 

to most of his obieeMi of l^^d; 

And ' ^ cenMit^^ m muiteii, 
when he It tusawemlke bint Ibr ejaW Is tab 
Tei>dy aMIgiied by him; ft bdde ^ cur 
horror and ddtehtaiiou ^ Ihe crhhti^; ami 
Ixwilc joettim la udt pi^le^d neither; i^jwe 
•tab him In bUr minds for ev^ offence wlbdi 
he cmnmits ; and the point, which the poet is to 
gain on the audience, is nbt so much in tfao 
death of an offender as the raising a hefi'Or of 
bis crim^ 

That the criminal should neithei* be whoity 
guilty, nor wholly Iimocent, hut so participating 
of both as to move both pity and' terror, b cer- 
tainly a good rule, hut not perpetually to be ob- 
serve ; for th^were tO make idl tragedies too 
much alike; Mleh objeCiioh he foresaw, but 
had not idily answered* 

To conclude, therefore ; if the playb of the 
ancients sire more correctly plotted, ours are 
more beaiiti(ully written. And, if we can raise 
passions as high on worse foundations, it shows 
our genius in tragedy Is greater ; for in all other 
parts of It the English have manifestly excelled 
them.” 


The original of Ike following letter is pro 
served in the Library at Lambetih end was 
kindly imparted to the public by the reverend 
Dr, Vyse^ 

Copy of an original letter fioin John Dryden, 
Esq. to his sons in Italy, from a MS. in 
ibo Lambeth Library, marked No. iiSS, 

p. 66. 

Superscribed J 

« A1 fllustrissimo Sigre. 

“ Carlo Dryden Camariere 
** d'Honore A.S.S, 

<< In Roma. 

** Franca per Mantoua. 

Sept, the Sd, oiur style. 

« Dear Sons, 

Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in (he 
country, I cannot write at large, heoause Tfind 
myself somewhat indisposed with a cold, and 
am tliick of hearing, rather worse than 1 vw 
in town. I am glad to find, by your letter of 
July ?6th, ^ou/ style, that you are both In 
health, hut wonder you should think me, so 
negligent as tp forg^ to give you an account Of . 
the ^Ip fin wliich your parcel b to ctee. 1 
have written to you twO or three hAkmi com 
oeming which I have sent by sale as 

1 told you, and doubt nolt but yon kaVe 
before this can arrive to you. Bdng out of 
S 





' unm, I hm 

y4»lift fdE 

'fertttr,., wfc;^' I'Si’ JqlO«d 

lUi]^ 7 ^ 0 ^ $ ^ tikii^ 4 t 

4ttefiQii 'aitneit 

ittiUusMid of 1ki», dHlglfc ih i0a^4^^ 
be bad |tt«|^M!ed tba 

figure of ^nMlie bae iBjnub^ bltb U bo d»abm 
like King WlEiam^ bbee^ Ikfier 

^my return to towi^, Unt^jod to alter b ^ay of 
Sir Robert Hotrard^a, wfltten long aliieei and 
lately pnt into my hanle; it ia ^ed f* Tbe 
C<HM|[ttest of Cblna’ by' ItwIU 
ooat me bbK weeka Wil^ the inobbble 
benefit of a hundred .pounii^ ib the moan time 
1 am b aphg tbrSi^ Cadlla*a Feaet, wbo^ 
Srpa know* In the potroiiiimdibn^ TMa la 
troublesemOf and no way benefivdal ; bbt I pool4 
not deny tbe stewarde Of j^e feast, who oame In 
a bpdy to me to desire that Idtidnesa^ .mie of 
beings. Mr. BridgeibbQ, ’WiiosO parents are 
your inotlier*a firienda. . 1 iM^ ta send jfoU 
thirty gulnmui between fifiobbtimmeii^ 
mas, of which I wUl give ^n ah aoooi^t when 
I come to town. 1 remembef the oouns^ you 
give me in your letter ; but disseikiblilig, tiioagh 
lawful in some cases, is not my taient $ yet, for 


ibdte^ ' S'lhliE'ttrt^le tirtlfa the |^%abh 
neat of m:f tA«iire;and heep id my juat Wteni- 
mtiits bi^ii|t^ tiibt' degenerate oVdarl In the 
i fibtter notmyself With bny man- 
ner dhty and suihtrJor 

GddV eelm r‘ being btfb^-hbnd, never 

he reV^tded^ thhiiligh the tihxes should alter, 
the latieir end of this ipunth, Septe^m- 
her, Charlie will begin to recover his perfect 
h<id$^, lcnmrdl^^ to hie nativity, VThich, citing 
4| I ^ auiie is true, and all things hith- 

er^ ^ave hajppened accordinglf to the very time 
tbbi r pr^c^ them : 1 hope at the same time 
to reoOv^ more health, according to my age. 
Remember me to pocjr Harry, whose prayers 1 
ealtiestly desire. My Virgil succeeds in the 
world beyond its desert or my eapeoUtion. You 
know the profits might have been more; but 
neither , my conscience nor my honour would 
auifer me to take theni ; but I can never repent 
of my constancy, since 1 am thoroughly per- 
suaded of the justice of tbe eause for which 1 
suffer. It has pleased God to raise up many 
fHends to me amongst my enemiea, though they 
who ought tdbhave begn my friends are negli- 
gent of ma 1 am called to dinner, and cannot 
go on with ^is letter^ which I desire you to ex- 
cuse; and am ^ * 

/ « Your most affectionate father, 

^ " John Dstden.” 


SMITH. 


Eomvno Smith is one of those lucky writers 
who have, without much labour, attained high 
reputation, and who are mentioned with rever- 
ence rpther £sr the possession than the exertion 
of oncommon abUUIes. 

Of his life little is .known; and that little 
d^ms 110^ praise hut what can he given, to Intel- 
limtoel exisenenM sddom emploped to any vir- 
tuous purpose. His ebaraet^, ag given by Mr. 
Oldis#jer^ with aE the partlslity of friendship, 
wbkh is said by Pr. Burton tcrdiow ** what 
fine things one naan Ilf psirm can say. Uf bnother,^' 
and, whjdi, however, coinprlees great pert of 
whateius be k^ewn iff Mr/. Smith,, it is better 

to t^sasedl^ atoaiMtl^ m .tekehy I 
sudt. littk memoridi.a»,w 



ptmk, kj * d«qg]i^ 


ter of the ihinous Baron Eechmere. Some mi». 
fortunes of his father, which were soon follow- 
ed by his dfath,^ were the occasion of the son’s 
being left very young in the hands of a near re- 
lation (one who married Mr. Neale’s sister) 
whose name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as 
their own chUd, and put him to Westminster 
Schpid, under the care of Pr. Bushy ; whence, 
after the loss of his &ithfhl and generous guard- 
im (whose name he assumed and retained) be 
wiu removed to Christ-church, in Oxford, and 
there by hU aunt handaomeiy maintained till 
her death ; after which he continued a member 
of that leinmed and ingenious eociety till witfaiii 
five years of his own; though, some time be- 
fore bis leaving Christ-church, he was sent for 
by his mother to Worcester, and owned and a^ 
knowledgsd as her legitimato eon ; which had 
not been mentioned, but to wipe oj||^tlie aijpin' 



itanii wm mt by lifm on kh la yoti^^l ;H||a4 %(> fmcvlild^; ^ 

binh* 'It b ti9% n»^nibe^^|'^ ojir Aii^ 

tiior!* hAtioiir^ when at ^l«a- bpg any tlkin^lto iifeem ^0^' i^ftiplf^ 

t|bn W stood a cand^ta ter ttrta ©f jOnn miivsr^ lllee thi juaW; oaa^^ if Wt.' , 

Bities» he so slgf^Hiy distlagdish^ hHaself by th^y v^f ahthoi^ ^liii^i tbi^ar# 

ois conspicuous performances} that there arose impy of bli 

no small contention between the re}a«es«n elc$y« and emde, etUl;; hidulkA':^ the Unl^ 
electors of Trinity College, |n Cainbridgo and yersity In joswiiiii!^ thhlbh sbow a Miteidf 
Cbrist-church, in Oxon, which of lh(^ two hand ; an^ timogh 'ihahned andinjitireii 
royal societies should adi^ him m their ow% ^uent traiiMribli^^ mike their: ‘Way intio onr 
But the electors of Triuity College having the most miscellanies^ Whei^ dtey shine 

preferenc* of choice that year, they resolutely With uncommon lustre. Betite those yenres 
elected him ; who yet, being invited at the same , in the Oxford books wfaidi he could hot hdp 
time to Christ*chureh, cliose to accept of a atu^ I setting His name to, tersral of his compositions 
dentship there. Mr. iSmlth's perfectipns, aS came aheoad under other names, which his ovvn 
well natural ss acquitted, seem to hkve been singular modesty and fiilthful eilence sttwre ht 
fomed upn Horace's plan, who says, in Ida ' tain to concosl. The Encnnia and pnhllic Cdl 
•* Art of Poetry,** * j ketions of the Uhlyersity upon Stata iShbJects 

I were new Ih such esteem, either for blcgy hnd 
—Ego nec $tudiuin «ioe dmte vena, Congratulation as when he contributed most 

N«c rude quid profit video ingeninm ; alteriua sic largely to Ihemf 'atid lt was natural for those 
Altera poscit opem res, et copjorat amice. who knew Ms peculiar way df writirig to turn 

to his share in the work, as by far the most re- 
He was endowed by nature with all those ex« I Ushingpart ef the entertainment. As his parts 
oellent and necessary qualificatlfins which are j were extraordinary, so be well knew how to 
previous to the accomplishment of a great man. | improve them ; and not only to polish the dla- 
His memory was large and tenacious, yet hy a ^ inond,bttt encbaselt In the most solid and dur- 
curious felicity chiefly su^ptiUe of the flnest able metaU l*hfifagh 'lie was an academic the 
Impressions it received fi'om the best authors hf^ greatest part of his Hfe, yet he contracted im 
read, which it always preserved in their primi- sourness of temptsr^ no spice nf pedantry, holtdh 
live strength and amiable order. of disputation^ or obstinate contention for the 

He had a quickness of apprehension and vi- old or new philosophy, no assuming way of die- 
yacity of understanding which easily took in tating to otherSr Which are faults (though ex- 
aud surmounted the most Subtle, and knotty ousable) which some arc insensibly led into who 
parts of mathematics and metaphysics. His are constrained to dwell long witbift^the walls 
wit was prompt and flowing, yet solid and | of a private college. His convemtion was plea- 
piercing; his taste delicate, his be^ clear, and ' sant and instructive ; and what Horace said of 
his way of expressing his thoughts perspicuous Plotius, Varlus, and Virgil, might justly be ap- 
Btid engaging. 1 shall eay nothing of his per- plied to him : 
son, which was yet so wdl turned, that no n<^- 

lect of himself In his dress coiw tendw it dls- nb ege coatelerim Jucooae Hums Aml.o. 
agreeable ; insomuch that the fhir gex, who oh- • Sat. v. 1. 1. 

served and esteemed him, at once commended 

and reproved him by the name of the h^ndiMme As correct a writer as ho was In ^ hiS' m^ 
sloven. An eager but geifbroulaUd noble emu- elaborate pieces, he read the works of oth(^ 
lation grew up with him ; which (as it were a with candour, and reserved his greatest severity 
rational sort of instinct) pushed him upon striv- for his own compositions ; being readier to oftep- 
ing to excel in every art and science that could wh and advance than damp or depives a lising 
make him a credit to his College, and that col- genius, and as patient of being excelled blmse^ 
lege the ornament of the most learned find polite (if any could exed him) as industrious tu ex3^^ 
University ; and H was his happiness to have others. / 

several contemporaries and feUow^students^who It were to be wished be had confined himself 
exercised and excited this virtue in themselves, to a particular profession who was capable or. 
and others thereby becoming so deBetve<hy in surpassing In any ; but, in thh, his want of a^ 
fhvour with this age, and so good a proof of its plicatipn waain if great measure owing to his. 
nice discernment. His Judgment, naturally good, want of due eucouragemeiit.' ' ' 

soon ripened Into an exquisite fineness and dis- He passed through the exercises of .the , Coir* ^ 
tlnguishhig sagacity, which, as it was active and lege and University virith nsmsUail apptiu^ I au V 
busy, so it was vigorous and manly, keeping though he often suffered bis frieOds t0;^1%i 
eren .paces with a rich and strong imagUiation, off from his retirements, and to 
always upon the whig, and never with those jovial avocations, 

* asplviaf. It that, though he wHt stiidiss was so macb the ninre 
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litlMifiiti ii]Km ilm» MM plMiim ni 
MkHi^r M tMoktnf «o («> iHiM 

hlA and ui^MM Ititmal* tMi|« 110 

lmbl(^«rew apo hMr M 
tha-aerleft af meditation and MMoii W^i 
ap whole leeeke together^ he Md hotter 
Mil IdeAit and tfike in the aaijfdry part# af a 
edaiitie at ooe view, without «r 

noafuHion, Some indeed of hb 
who were pleased to diat}opoi)>h Mweeti th# 
wit and the scholar, eatoM him o^togeiher m 
the a(M*ottiit of tlirw titles i but others, who know 
him betteri (otild not fhHiear doing fajm justice 
ae a prodigy In both fcipm He hod iigtialiM 
hlmwlf, in the erhoolH, aah pkibyaopM and po» 
lemio of extensive knowledge and deep penetiW' 
tlon; atid went through all tha eonrscn with a 
wl#e i*rgard to the dlgn%M of 

each science. I vemen^ him in the Di vlnity- 
s<*bflol rraponding ahd disputing with a pempU 
r ions energy, a ready eicertnes#i and eommand- 
ifig fotvr«of argument, when Pr. J8ii|; worthily 
presided In the chair; wltSe# condesocuding and 
dbmtrrrsted comme^adkm Of him gave him 
sueb a reputation as silenM the envious maliee 
of his enendesy who durst not contradict tha 
approbation of so profound a master |n theology. 
None of those self-Mtffici«nt creatures who hare 
etilier trifled with philosophy, hy attempting to 
ridicule it, or have encumbered It with novH 
terms and burdensome exphuiationa, understood 
Its real weight aD<^ purity half se vicil as Mr. 
Smith, lie was too discerning to allow of the 
( hitractef of utiprofttable, rugged, and abstruse, 
which some superficial acioUsts (so very smooth 
and polite as to admit of no impression) either 
but of an unthinking indolence or an 111 ground.^ 
^d prejudice had affixed to this soit of studies. 
I ie kJif w the ihoWty terms of philosophy served 
well to fence in the true doctrines of religion ; 
and Idoked upon echoed divinity sa upon a rough 
but well*wrought armour, which might at once 
adorn and defend the Christian hero, and equip 
him for the combat. 

Mr» Smith bad a long and psffect intimacy 
with all tbs Greek and JUtlh (daesice; with 
which he had carefully coittparsd whatever was 
Worth pemsing in the Frenrh, Spanieb, and 
ItaUau (to which languages he wis no etranger) 
i^nd jn all the ctAehrhtod wiltor# of his own 
country, But then, aocMifig to the enrious 
observation of (he late Karl of Shdftoabury, be 
kept the poet in awe by regular crltlelam $ and, 
as it were, nuuntied the tkp arts for their mu- 
tual suppi^ and ifnprovmieiit. Jliere was not 
a tri#m of credHupon that subject which he had 
not fttgeatly eatmMed, from Arletotk down 
lo Midsltti and Bossn $ so titot, havhig radi rule 
MSMtly before him, he could Cjsrry the art 
ii^High every poem, asid at once point out the 
mm m deformities. By tiile mea&e he 


eesmed ta veed wHh a design to qnrrect as weU 
•a hmltato. » 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste 
every little deticM^ that was set before him $ 
though H was Impassible for him at the eame 
tim* to bo fed end nourlahed with any thing but 
what was Mtostantisl and lasting. He consid. 
ared. amtienm and modems not as parties or 
rival# for ikme^ hat as architects upon one and 
the same plan, the Art of Poetry ; according to 
Whiohdic Judged* eppreved, and blamed, with- 
out fiaitery or detraction. 1 f be did not always 
commend the compositions of others, it was not 
iU-uaturc (which was not in his temper), but 
strict justiM would not let him call a few 
flowers Wet in ranks, a glib measure, and so 
many coupkta, by the name of poetm $ ho was 
of Ben Jonsou^s opinion, who coiud not ad- 
mire 

— VoiSes as naoetfa and soft ns cr«>atn, 

Tu Uhicb there was neithoi depth nor Htroam 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance 
for some mcn^s overhearing vanity made him 
enemies, yet foe better part of mankind were 
obliged by foe ^edom of his reflections. 

His Bodleian BpMi, though taken from a 
remote and impmeHaopy, hath shown the 
world how great a master he was of the Cicer- 
!mian etoq^^i^ee, mixed with the *GoiicIseiiesH 
and ictree of Demosthenes, the elegant and mov- 
ing turns of Pliny, and the acute and wise le- 
flectionsof Tacitus. 

Since Temple and lioscommon, no man un- 
derstood Horace hotter, especially as to his hap- 
py diction, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, 
and alternate mixture ot the soit and the su- 
blime. This endeared Dr. Haiides’b odes to 
him, the finest genius for Latin I3 ric siiu c tlie 
Augustan agOr His friend Mr. Philips's Ode 
to Mr. St John (late Lord Holing bioke) alter 
foe ntanner^of Horate’s Lusor),or Amatoiian 
Odes, is certainly a masterpiece, but Mi. 
Smith's ** Pocockius" is of the sublimer kind, 
though, like llaller's writings upon Oliver 
Cromwell, it wants not the most dehonte and 
Surpriaing turns poimliar to the person praised. 
I do not remember to have seen any thing like 
it In Dr. Bafount,** who had ma^ some at- 
tempts this way with applause* He was an 
earcdlont Judge of humanity ; and so good iin 
hist^an, that in familiar discourse be would 
talk over foe meet memorable facts In antiquity , 
the lives, actions, and characters of relohiated 
men, with amasing fooility and aernracy. As 
he had thoroughly read and digested Thuanus s 
works, so he was able to copy after him ; and 


* Dr. Ralph Batbvmt, whose Lifo and Literary 
Romahis were pabttshed ia IVH, by Hr. Thomas 
Warton^. 



Ut tulbnt in ihU kind m kiw«m tuid 
illotred, that be bad been singled out by eoixM 
gmt men to write a hletoiy whkb it woe their 
interest to hare done with the ultaoet art and 
dentcrity. 1 ehaU not mention for whet rea- 
sons this design was dro]pped» though they are 
very much to Mr. $mith*s honour 4 The truth 
is, and I speak ^ before living wlcnessies) whilst 
an agreeable eompany opuJd fin him upon a sub^ 
|ect of useful literature nobody shone to greater 
advantege; he seemed to be that Memmius 
whom Lucretius spahs of; 

- Qii m tu, I*ed, tempore in omiii 

OuiDi >ua oma^am vo ai tl eurellore rebus. 

His woiks are not many, and those scattered 
up and dogrn In misoellatiles aodcoUeotions* be- 
ing wrested from him by bis friends With great 
difficulty and reluctance. All of them together 
make but a small part of that much greater body 
which lies dispersed in the possession of numer- 
ous acquaintance ; and cannot perhaps be made 
entire, without great in justice to him, because 
few of them had his last hand, and the trax^ 
scriber was often obliged to talglithe Ub^rties of 
a friend His condoiexme for the death Mr. 
PhUIps is full of the n<dS||i|| beauties, and liath 
done justice to the aShislV that second Milton, 
svhose writings will last as long as the K] 
bixiguage, generosity, and valour. For hii 
Mr. Smith had contracted a perfect friendship ; 
a passion he was most susceptiUe of, and whose 
laws he looked upon ub sacred and inviolable. 

Every subject tliat iwssed under his pen had 
all the life, proportion, and embelliehinents, be- 
stowed on it, which an exquisite skill, a warm 
imagination, and a cool judgment, possibly could 
bestow on it. The epic, lyric, ^giac, every 
sort of poetry he touched upon (and he touched 
upon a great vai iety) was raised to its proper 
height, and the differenu's between each of them 
observed witli a judicious accun^« We saw 
the old rules and new beauties placed In admir- 
able order by each other ; and there was a pi*e- 
domiiiaiit fancy and spirit of liis otvn infused, 
superior to w hat some draw off froni tlie an- 
cients, or from poehies here and there cMlleii out 
of the moderiH, by a painful industry and ser- 
vile imitation. His contrivances were adroit 
and magnificent; liis images lively and ade- 
quate; his sentiments charming and mqjestic; 
his expressions natural and bold ; his iiiimbors 
various and Mtunding ; and that enatnellrif mix- 
ture of classihal wit, which without redundance 
and aifectation sparkled through his writings, 
and were no h^ss pertinent and agreeable. 

His Pbeedra'’ is a consummate tragedy, and 
the success of it was as great as the most san- 
guine expectations of bis friends could promise 
or foresee. The numbei* of nights, and the 
common method of filling the house, are not 
alwiiya the surest marks of judging what en- 


couragement a play meets wltl|$ but thogeiisr^ 
oalty of uU the persons of a refinod taste about 
town was lom^able on this oiwasloai ; and It 
must not he forgotten hoW oeakii|i|y M^. AddI* 
eon e;ipoti$od bis iateiOft^ with bjT the e^ogaiil 
judgment ond diffusivo ftc^d-oaturo for which 
^ that aesomplithed gentleman and outhqr is Oo 
I justly valuod by mankind but ss lo I^i 
dra,** abo has certoioly mads a finer figure on - 
der Mr. Smith's conduct upon the English 
stage, than either In Homo or Athens; and if 
she excels the Greek and Latin “ Phstdra,'* I 
need not my she surpaastu the bVeoch emo, 
though embellished with whatever regular beau- 
ties and moving aofmess Racine himself could 
give her. 

No man had a juste? notion of the difficulty 
of eemposing than Mr. Smith*; and sometimes 
be would create greater difficulties than he had 
reason to apprehend. Writing with ease what 
(as Mr. Wyoheriey speaks) may be easily writ- 
ten, moyMl his indignation. When he was 
writing upon a subjei^t, he would seriously con- 
sider what Pemosthoues, Homer, Virgil, or 
Horace, if alive, would say upon that oc'casion, 
which whetted him to exceed bimself as well as 
others. Nevertheless, he could not or would 
not fiitish several subjects he Undertook: which 
may be imputed either to the hrisknees of his 
fkney, still hunting after a new matter, or to an 
occasional indolence, which spleen and lassitude 
brought upon him, which, of all his foibles, 
the world was lesst inclined to forgive. That 
this was not owing to conceit or vanity, or a 
fialness of himself, (a fVailty which has been 
imputed to no less men thw Shakspoare and 
Jonson) is clear firom hence; because he left 
bis works to the entire disposal of his friends, 
whose most rigorous censures he even courted 
and solicited, submitting tu their animadvert 
sionsand the freedom they took with them with 
unresfTved and prudent resignation. 

1 have seen sketches and rough draughts of 
some poems to bo designed set out analytically ; 
whereinthe fal>le, structure, and connection, the 
images, Siirideuts, moral, episodes, and a great 
variety of oriiament<i, were S(» finely laid out, so 
well fitted to the rules of art, and squared so 
exactly to the prcciNlents of the anoioiits, that I 
have often looked on these poetical elements 
with the same concern with which curious men 
are affected at the sight of the most et:teitrin- 
ing ivmidtis and mips of an antique figure or 
building. Those fragments of the Ifkarued, 
which somi^ men have been so proud of their 
p^is in collecting, arc useless rarities, without 
fimn and without life, when compared with 
these embryos^ which wanted not spirit enough 
to preserve them ; so thgt I cannot help think- 
ing that if some of them were to coma abroad 
they would be as highly valued by Ae poets as 
the sketches of Julio and Tiiifui are by tbo 
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^ AMf M ‘ f«iwfe'.tt.'t>!^‘ twlgW to diaivo 

H ib;iHit'4M^^ti»in^ ,,ti^t %;r. Sij$ltlL;''M yi|»bii;\]l;lli|j 1iH»si ismfhAm^ »i)d to 

mml of o few,' wbo 

, |iilvt:MMiii«tl^^ ari l^r.or two, in good 

Ilf fortune, it wanting to 

' dl^'ur a^vt^ ai^uowl^j;^ Uami ^ «iuifo exception can 

'iyj|\t|ie Mfiet’^lie ever tit^'tieiii: judges and most eqolt- 

'adviii|Hibg»;w»i maUlUnd ; and when the time 

litf tiiie^rtoitiis il^geigfQ^e of ^ **» wwld to qvare their pity, we may 

if tW Wom .h^^ W ^iia^^jbUusi^mr demanda upon them for their 

afiadV porti t^Ouldhe adoii^toi.!; i . 

eht^*^.^ _, . ’ ; ' ,, { .' ,r , . >'■, "flwt ^1*' ydaiw^-hefore.Wa death, he had cn- 

1lL iii&i| trha^ under and gUjg^ himself in aewal conalderalde iindcrtak- 

diwppot^tdlent% could/ fl^leud^ iugt^ in,all which he had prepared the world 
and thoee ifo truly Viaua||ki;^& j^ve Jult end fo eipectmighty thlnge ftrom him. 1 have seen 
fhm Idw4 the trUsn^i^ iini' % about Idp ahoets of hla Ka^Ush Pindar, which 

eiM^ of w^ch eo>^ greatsat, # net danedd^ any ^bike$ of that kind 1 could ever 
li^ only ^pj^nm'bf hjla; Ufe. lie knew very ^ in our language^ He had drawn out 
Wh|Mi itoo hk^hirth, ^ough jEhHune dplan,of a tragedr ef the Lady Jane Grey, and 
threw him of it in IM^gohe thlmq^Kaeveral scenes of it. But he 

smdceofdlfo/ Heav^l^ mi^ coidd not well have bequeathed that work to 

jj^li^ ivaaenidd^ of her dh^enea* better hands than^wh^, 1 hear, it is at present 

tipin^ uudw. nhich halb^ honour fodged} gad the Im- mention of two such 

eaa^, without t0^1ih|[: ihf ,%ourf ihe nhng hf ^reee may Juseify the largest expectations, and 
hie way when ^eTed' to hfm at 'a,|Meee^h isi^sufficbst to make town an agreeable in- 
moit^ditrablerepiiditloB^j’ Jll' 
no (lealifigs wit^ mankind ^ Hls greatsit and^EUest undertaking was 

not be juftt^. and he deah^ ^ no He had dnished an entire transla- 

fx]peDseitt;hie|)rei«^oiM' dian tl^ t^ of dbe ** Sublhne,** which he sent to the 

merit, wMeh who burdin and reproadb ^venmd jMr. Richard Parker, a friend of his, 

he ever brought upon his friends. He, ^uld late of Morton ^CoHege, an exact critic in the 
say, as l^pi^e did of hims^y Whidi I i»VOr yf« Gre ktimgiie^ from whom it came to my hands, 
saw truncated t _ . ^ French veivion of Monsieur Boileau, 


, Meo’sum paopcr la tern. * ' 

' '''^l.'his town, no 'man, wiMi,/mqre 

aiorrounded hf a^ th^ w^ really had oy pre^ 
tea^/fo' w^ 'or;;mbir^.d^ by the'^^grea^ 
opportunity e€ 

eticouj^inir, ar]|h"]ilidd«cW^^'and^ gave proofs 
of their fo'ndbeiilf for of patron in many 
Instance, whi^ trill fever he, to 
their t^ory* S|^iih^,e',b|iami^ ,grew upon 

his'fHeh^^ 'fay , 

eat pivppimmibtis.’^to ,Cpiii^ived^ ita ' 

his foVodr*',^ , '^afovfer quarrel' sour 
titm, whi^'4^l^mii^;{a '^lf^-|S^iiicse;(,;Wy 
possibly hgvO' a fMlied 

«^endal^;,ihaH^it^^ eidmv 


lud reebisim^dm whlN^hW ;h«i^ 


sary ' W 

getitlafoUu''vfiur'toM^‘eA^^ 

'What 


though truly valuable, was for short of it. He 
proposed a large addition to this work, of notes 
and; ebaervations of his own, with an entire 
system of the Art of Poetry, in three books, un- 
der the ^les of pHimighti Zhcfton, and Fig;nre. 
I mtb the. last ,of| these perfect, and in a fair 
copy, in widch he showed prodigious judgment 
and reading ^rUnd particularly bad reformed the 
Art of Rhetoric, by reducing that vast and con- 
fused heap of terms,' with which a long succes- 
sion of pedants l&d emmmbered the world, to a 
very narrow compass, comprehending all that 
Was liseAd and ornamental in poetry. Under 
each head and chapter, he intended to make re- 
marks upon all the ancients and moderns, the 
Gredk^ Latin, English, French, Spanish, and 
Italian poets, and to note their several beauties 
and^^ects. , ' 

Wlmt remidiis of his works is left, as 1 am 
infcfmody In tho hands of men of worth and 
judgment, 'tvho loved him. It cannot be stip- 
poM i\jmf wjOjuld supprem any thing that was 
hi^ hni out of respect to Ills memory, and for 
Want of proper hands to hnisb what so great a 
gapiuahadh^un, , 

$i^ is t|ie dedamsilna of Oldfswortb, wrii^" 
ten While his admiration whs yet fresh, and hh 
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: aiic^ d(>1iwlly1ailcl^i^^l)f lUbi to 

oat any criminal pvstptm lof deceivingv ^iirt a TIbLt daly tone Uin'm ^i0r«» 

tftrimgdeairatoixialmtheii^tofalltoimnra^^^ ^ ; "/ /, !«/ 

trutiu I cannot niiiich coimend t^^'perf^ ^e' ildillei liy 
ante. ^ The praise * to efton indtottoet, and the th)^ dra ol*hto 

sentences are loaded with wonto of motri pomp { fn^ through' l^e iiiio^/ has 

than use. Thorp to little, however, that cda he j Whit dfwrt fs «I#W tt^ how- 

oontradicted, even when a plainer tide 00mm to avier Hutoy tow^thla to^nr of jDonVUymice. 

: V He pmOwMf^' m tai^ ^ %m of master ot 

arts, Jiil^ii, leOd. Of the , exorcism which lie 
Kumuns Nealz^ known by iha namd of { peHbrm^ oh 'that oetasibn, I have notheprd 
Smith, was born at Handley, the seat of the toiy thlhjf ntemorablh 
Lechmeres, in Worcestershire. The year of hto At his years advanced, he advanced in repu- 
birth is nncertain.* mtioh": isr he continue to cultivate hto mind, 

He was educated at Westminster. It to though hd did not amend his irregularities ; by 
known to have been the practice of Dr. Buiby which he gave so much offence, that AprU 24t, 
to detain those youth long at school of whom he | 1700, the BeUn and Chapter declared ** the 
bad formed the highest expectations. BmSfh | place of Hr. Smith void, he having been con- 
took hto master’s degree on the 8th of July, victed of fiotdus behaviour fn the houso of Mr. 
1696 ; he thmofore was probably admitted into Cole, ‘an apothecary ; but it was" refemd to the 
the University in 1689, when we may suppose Dean when and upon what occasion the sen- 
twenty years old. fence shcwlld be put into execution.” * 

His reputation for literature in hto coHege Thus tenderly was he treated; tlie governors 
was such as has been told 5 but the indecency of hto conege Could hardly keep him, and yet 
and licentiousness of hto behaviottr drew upoh^ wished that he would not fm*ce them to drive 
him, Dec. 24, 1694, whlledie wUs yet <toly bach- him away. 

elor, a public admonitio^entered upon record, Some time afterwards he assumed an appear- 
in order to his expulsion. Of this reproof the ance of decency i in his ow* phrase, he whUened 
effect is not knoupi. He was probably less n<H|^himSelf, having a desire to obtain the censor- 
torious. At Oxford, as we all know, much ship, an office Of honour en4 some profit in thg 
wiU be forgiven to literary merit; and of that college; but, when the election came, thepre- 
he had exhibited sufficient evidence hto ex- fereUce was given to Mr. Foulkeshis junior; 
cellent ode on the death of thegieat Orientalist, the same, 1 suppose, ^that joined with Freiiid in 
Dr. Pocock, who died in 1691, and whose praise »p edition of part of Demosthenes. The censor 
must have been written by Smith when he had to a tutor ; and it was not thought proper to 
been but two years in the UniverSitf . trust the superintendance of others to a man 

This ode, which closed the second volume of who tooVso littte care of himself, 
the « Musas AnglicansB,” though perhaps setne From this time Smith employed hto malice 
objections may be made to its Latinity, to by far and hto ’ wit against the dean. Dr. Aldrich, 
the best lyric composition in^ that collectioft; whom'^ he considered as the opponent of his 
nor do I know where to find it equalled among dlaim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once heard 
the modern writei’s. It expressee, with great g single line too gross to be repeated, 
felicity, images not classical in classical diction ; But he was still a genius and' a scholar, and 
its digressions and returns have been deserved- Oxford was unwilling to lose him; he was en- 
ly recommended by Trapp as modds for Imi- dured, with all hto pranks and hto vi^s, two 

years longer ; but 0*1 Dec. 2Q, 1703, at the In.* 
stance of all the canons, the sentence dedaredl 
He bed wvml imitation, from Cowley s fiy* yeu. befora ynt put in execution. 


Te«titur hino tot senno coloiibiu 
Quot tn, Poooeki. dicudmilto tui 
Orator elt'ers, qnot victosim 
Te memores celebrare gaudeot. 


The execution was, 1 believe, silent and ten- 
der ; for one of hto friends, from whom I learn- 
ed much of hto life, appeared not to know U. 

He was now driven to Londod^ wl^s^e he aav 
sociated bimsdf with the whigs, whether m* 


I will not commend the figui'e which makes 
the orator pronounce the colours, or give to 
colours memory and delight. I quote it, how- 
ever, as an imitation of these Unea : 


cause they were in power, or because the toriee 
bad expdled him, or bdniuee he was a wh% by 
principle, may perhaps be doubted. Ho wpSi 
however, caressed by men of grmt abilities, 
whatever were their party, and was suppoHe^ 
by the liberality of those Who In hiii 


• By hto, epitaph he appears to have been forty- sntivfersatloii. ; , 

two years sM when he died, , He was conseqiienay There was once a design, hinted a| by 
bom In tbe year 1MB.— B. worth, to have made him usefiiL One erepiiig; 



m 

^ iilrtlli|ilifei^.i^ ''*l^« flieiktfittiriritil llhwi 

8ta]!r«d juxiai , mIow, ^ 4libtl^':^tiib''^^^ ittsnrittiit slid' 'ijkleildM 'fi>r 

Afipiiir ai tiai eli^liet ^ tU^Ihla t^h«r tkftii 

viMtivd h « iM^o]iit*« i^, suctiM 

td Iktd a Ik^kry iiy^ ^ rather than tha spectator ; 

'jntoded^'and. -tjli h 1ri^pomMi- asi<l ele^aat ‘lAtnd, a<v 

dei^hfl'it.,;’ with ilh' 'awn cimeep- 

elMractef '^jif^Xiord' Itii'hf'ilttla aciii^lldtahoa with the couree 

lininedfawly ^^rned/^,:VVhen^ IU{& w^ 

druf^ic fwtt'?* ' ?< ^ in or hUt pieces, that he 

Calvin |U||f hwl ooee"« dwigtt to hare nrrittea the tragedy 

f«rd by ills iM^ligSttSh ‘ ' of ;"* hut" Whs eonvinced that the ac- 

Thfs "siory I fi'rt'thfe hitfS^ Mr. iniat^' tlon was too mythological 
of l.Jncolii’^s ' to ti(dd by the In 1709^ a year after the exhihicionof « Phaj- 

frfend of Smith; " dfa,** died Mm Philips, the friend and fellow- 

Such sferuples might deMr him Sfom some colTe^h of Smith, who, on that ooeasion, wrote 
pmUtable empl^^^hts ; jihidit as they could not g poem; which justice must place among the 
deprive him of any rea^ esteem, they left him best efegiesf which our language can show, an 
many fidends and ^ man was ever beHer in» eh^nt mlSEture of fondness and admiration, of 
t^mduoed to the thra^*e j;^an he, who, in that dignity and softness. There are some passages 
violent tamiliCtW paftie^ hgd a prologue and too lUdlcrons; but every human performarice 
epilogue from the iiri^ tm either sidev has fti &alts« 

|But learning and nature will now and then Ihli elegy it was the motle among his friends 
ts^e diiB^W&t courses. ^IHis |day ^^kiued the to piirehase for a gninaa ; and aa hie acqimin- 
critics, and the critics only. Jt was; as Addi- tanee was numeroori,' U was a very profitable 
son has recorded, hardly hea^; the U4rd night, poem. 

Smith had indeed trusted entirely to his merit, Of his Pindar, rn'eiitioned by Oldisworth, 1 
had ensured im band Of applaudiirs, nor used ^have never otherwise heard. ^^His Longinus he 
any artifice to force success; and '&dn'd that dh- Intend^ to accompany with some illustratioue, 
tive exCdfieUce vms not soffident for its owif and had selected his instances of the false sub- 
support. lime fh>m the woerhs of Blackmore. 

The play, however, was bought by Limot, He reaolved to try again the fortune of the 
Who advan^ the price from Afty gnlnttts, Uis eigge with tbeatory of Lady Jane Grey. It is 
current rate, to sixty ; and Halifax, the gen^ not unUkdy that Ms experience of the iiiefficacy 
|iatron, accepted the d^cation. Smith’s iu,doL and incredibility of a mythological tale might 
ence kept h1m%pm vvriting the dedication, HH determine him to choose an action from the 
Llntof, MIer ftriiftless importunity, gave notice English histdry, at no great distanee from our 
Jbi^t he would puMidh the play without It. own times, which* was to end in a real event, 
therefor^ it ! w|is wrjftten ; and Halifax peoduced by the opmtion of known characters, 
expei^ed the iirith Ms book, and had ' Asulbdect will not easily occur that can give 

prepmd to reward Mm ^ith aplaoe of ftrm moreopportpnitiesof Informing the understand- 
hundred pdiindh a Smith, by pride, or ing, for which Smith wajs unquestionably qua- 

caprici^ orlndolettde, or htohMhess, neglected lifi^ or for moving the passions, in which 1 
to aittend him, though do^ilass watn^ and suspect him to Have had less power, 
pressed ^ to ftiends^ dnd gt.tot missed his re- Having fanned his plan and collected mate- 
ward by n^ gidng to adteit it, “ rials, he dadared that a few months would com- 

^ Addisoh hts, in the ' l^setMtor/’ mentioned plete his design ; and, that he might pursue his 
the tMgiixst Of Smltbra .asi to work with less frequent avocations, be was, in 

the nmlu^ aiid iidl^tei ton^eto for June, 171(^ invited by Mr. George Ducket to 

operas prevalUhi^. The ttoi^orHy of Ad^ his house at Gartham, in *WUtshire. Here he 
dkson Is greats to yoksd of to peoplA when founjd such opportunities of indulgence as did 

to pitoo to iie^e fl' to puitovf Aeiurvss re- not much fimward Ms studies, , and particularly 
ga^ In^hhi qutoto ^ strong ale, too deliclqtis to be resisted. 

^ to rlj^t. 'Khe^to joynytologM, He ate and drank till he ibuud himsdf pletho- 
' a to*T we ttototomed^'to nyeot as rin; and then, readying to ease himself by eva^ 

fidse^ to to ouatlon, he wrote to du apothecary in the neigh- 

•wi|^ bourhood a premription of a purge so forcible, 

t to toderitaiid that the apothecfu^ thought it his duty to delay 

to » to r^oQt It asA sohoobho^a j ft tpl ht^had given notice of its danger. Smith, 

tototo to I ddwim^for to^ ^ eotttradl®ilo®®f 

hto^; t cannot ftw a 'moment htohl, and boastful of his own knowledge, treated the 
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notice ivltli rude contempt, and swallowed his 
own medicine, wAch, in ,Ti|]y, 1710, brought 
him to the grave. He was buried at Gartbain. 

Matty years afterwards, Ducket communi- 
cated to Oldmixon, the historian, an account 
pretended to liave been received fyam Smith, 
that Clarendon's History was, in its publican 
tion, corrupted by Aldrich, Smalridge, and At- 
terbury ; and that Smith was employed to forge 
and insert the alterations. 

This story was published triumphantly by 
Oldmixon, and may be supposed to have been 
eagerly received; but its progress was soon 
checked : for, finding its way into the Journal 
of Trcvoux, it fell under the eye of Atterhury, 
then an exile In France, who immediately de- 
nied the charge, with this remarkable particu- 
lar, that lie never in hia whole life had once 
spoken to Smith;* his company being, as must 
be inferred, nut accepted by those who attended 
to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently 
refuted by Dr. Burton of Eton, a man eminent 
fiir literature ; and, though jiot of the same par- 
ty with Aldrich and Atterbury, too studious of 
trutli to leave them burdened with a false 
cliarge. The testimonies which be has collect- 
ed have convinced mankind tliat either Smith 
or Ducket was guilty of wilful and malicious 
falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those 
parts of Smith’s life, which, witli more honour 
to his name, might have been concisaled. 

Of Smith 1 can yet say a little more. He 
was a man of such estimation among his com- 
paiiioiis, that the casual censures or praises 
which he dropped in convci*Bation were con- 
sidered, like those of Scaliger, as worthy of pre- 
servation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of csi- 
ticisin, and by a cursory glance over a new 
composition would exactly tell all faults and 
beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading 
with great rapidity, anh of * retaining, with 
great fidelity, what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the pnjscnt 
question required; and, when his friends ex- 
pressed their wonder at his acquisitions, made 
in a state of appai-ent negligence and diiinkcn- 
ness, he never discovered his hours of reading 
or method of study, but involved himself in af- 
fected silencp, and fed his own vanity with 
their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily ob- 
served : if any thought or image was presented 


• gee Bishop Atterbury's " Epistolary Correa* 
poudence/' 1799, vol. III. p. 146. 133. In the same 
work, vol. I. p. 326, it appears that Smith was at 
one time suspected to have been author of the " Talc 
of a Tub.«-N. 


to his mind that he could use or improve^ he 
did not suffer it to be lost : but, amidst the Jol* 
lity of a tavern, or in the warmth of conversa- 
tion, vet 7 tlilig^n^y committed it to paper* 

IImis it was that he had gathered two quires 
of hints for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, 
when they were put into bis hands, could 
make, as he says, * very little use, but which the 
collector considered as a valuable stock of ma- 
terials. 

When he came to London, his way of lifh 
connected him with the licentious and dissolute ; 
and he affected the airs and gayety of a man of 
pleasure: but his dress was always deficient; 
scholastic cloudiness still hong about him ; and 
his meiTiment was suro to produce the scorn of 
his companions. 

With all his carelessness and all, his vices, he 
was one of the murmur era at fortune; and 
wondered why he was suffered to be poor, 
when Addison was caressed and preferred ; nor 
would a ^ery little have contented Iqrn ; fur 
he estimated bis wants at six hundred pounds 
a }*ear. 

In his course of reading, it was particular 
that he had diligently perused, and accurately 
remembered,' the old romances of knight er- 
rantry. 

He had a high opinion of hi*' own merit, and 
was something contemptuous in his treatment 
of those whom be considered as not qualified to 
opimse or contradict him. lie had many frail- 
ties ; yet it cannot but lie suiqwsed tliat he bad 
groat merit who could obtain to tlie same phiy 
a wologue from Addison and an epilogue from 
Prior ; and who could ^ave at once tlie patron- 
age of Halifax and tlie praise of Oldisworth. 

For the power of communifating these mi- 
nute memorials, I am indebted to my conversa- 
tion with Gilbert Walmsley, late registrar 
the ectdesiastical court of Lichfield, who was 
gc<(nainted both with Smith and !^ucket ; and 
declared, that, if the tale concerning Clarendon 
were forged, he should suspect Ducket of the 
falsehood ; for Bag was a man of great ve- 
racity. 

Of Gilbert Walmdey, thus presented to my 
mind. Jet me indulge myself in the remem- 
brance. I knew him very early ; he was one 
of the first Iricnds that literature procured me, 
and I hope that at least my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only 
not R boy ; yet he never received my notions 
with contempt. * He was a whig, with all the 
virulence an^ malevolence of his party ; yet dif- 
feience of opinion did not keep us apart. J 
honoured him, and be endured roe. 

He had mingled with the gay world, without 
exemption from its vires or its follies, but had 
never neglected the cultivation his mind ; hit 
belief of revelation was unshaken ; hit Itam- 

T 
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DUKE. 


Ing pre^emd his principles ; h« grew first re- 
gular, and then pious. 

His studies ba4 been so various, that I am 
not able to name a man of e^ual knowledge. 
His acquaintance with books was great j and 
what he did not Immediately know, he eonid at 
least tell a here to find. Such was his ampli- 
tude of learning, and such his copiousness of 
communication, that it may be doubted, whe- 
ther a day now passes in which 1 have not some 
advantage from his friendship. 

At this man's table 1 enjoyed many cheerful 
and instructive hours, with companions such as 
arc not often found ; with one who has length- 
ened and one who has gladdened life ; with Br. 
James, whose skill in physio will be long re- 
membered, and with David Garrick, whom 1 
hoped to have gratified with this character of 
oiir common friend : but what are the hopes of 
man ! 1 am disappointed by that stroke of death 
which has eclipsed the gaycty of nations, and 
impoverkhed the public stock of harqjiless plea- 
sure. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following lu- 
dicrous Analysis of Fo<«okius : 

EX AUTOGRJkniO. 

(Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.) « 

OruscuiuM hoc, Ilalherdarie amplissime, in 
lucem proferre haetenus distuli, judicii tui acu- 
men subveritiM magis quam hipennis. Tandem 


DU 


Or Mr. Richabd Duke 1 can find few me- 
morials. He was bred at Westminster* and 
Cambridge; and Jacob relates, that he was 
some time tutor to the Duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been 
not ill qualified for poetical compositions ; and, 
being conscious of bis powers, when he left the 
Uhiversity, he enlisted himsdf among the wits. 
He was the familiar friend of Otway ; and was 
engaged, among other popular names, in the 
translations of Ovid and Juvenal. In his Re- 
view,** though unfinished, are some vigorous 
lines. His poems are not fcglow^ mediocrity ; 
nor have 1 found mudi in them to he praised.! 

* Re ww admitted there in lOTO ; was elected to 
Cellega, Cambridge, in lOfd; and took his 
degree in 1683.— N. 

■ V They make a part of a volume published by Ten- 
MmmuBvu. wit, containing the poems of the Earl of 


aliqnande oden hanc ad te mitto suhUmem, te- 
neram, flebilem, suavem, quSbm demum divl< 
nus (si Musis vacaret) scripsisset Gastrdlus; 
adeo scilicet sublimem ut inter legeudum dor- 
mire, adeo fiebilem ut ridere veils. Cujus ele- 
gantiam ut melius Inspicias, versuum ordinem 
et materiam hreviter referam. Imus. versus de 
dttohuB pnelils decantatis. Sdus. et Sus. de Ln- 
tharlnglo, cunieulis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, 
bostibus, et Asift. 4tus. et 5tu8.*de catenis^ 
suhdibus, uncis, draconihus, tigribus, et croco. 
dilis. 6u8. 7us. Sus. 9u8. de Gomorrhfi, de 
Babyione, Babele, et quodam domi suse pere- 
grino. lOus. alicfuid de quodam Focockio. 
Hus. ISus. de Syrifi, Solyntfi. 13ub. 14-u8. de 
Hosed, et quercu, et de juvene quodam valde 
sene. 15us. 16us. de A^tnfi, et quomodo .^tna 
Focockio fit valde similis. JTus. 18us. de tubd, 
astro, umbrd, flammis, rotis, Focockio non neg- 
lecto. Cmtera de Christiania, Ottomanis, Baby- 
loniis, Arahihus, et gravissimd agrorum melan- 
cholid; de Cmsare Flacco,* Nestore, et miser- 
ando juvenis cujusdam fiorentissimi fato, anno 
setatis sun centesimo prmmatnrd abrepti. Qua 
omnia cum acenratd expenderis, necesse est ut 
oden banc meam admirandd planb varietate 
constare fatearis. Suhitd ad Batavos proficiacor, 
lauro ah illis donandus. Frius ver6 Fembro- 
chienscs voco ad certamen Poeticum. Vale, 
llliistrissima tua deosculor crura. 

E. SMITH. 
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With the Wit he seems to have shared the dis- 
soluteness of the times ; for some of hia com- 
positions are such as he must have reviewed 
with detestation in his later days, when he 
published those Sermons which Felton has 
commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, 
be rather talked than Uved viciously, in an i^e 
when he that would be thought a wit was 
afraid to say his prayers ; and, whatever might 
have'heen had in the first part of his life, was 
surely condemned and reforpied by his better 
judgment. 

Roscommon, and the Duke of Buckingham's Essay 
on Poetry; but were first published in Bryden's 
Miscellany, as were mof if not all, of the poems 
in mat collection.— H. 

* Pro f%aec 0 , animo panlo attentiore, sorlpslBBcni 
Marone, 
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In 168^ being then master of arts and f§Uow 
of Trinity College, in Cambridge, he ivrote a 
poem on the marnage of the LadyvAune with 
George, Prince of Denmark. 

He then took ordera ;* and, being made pre- 
bendary of Gloucester, became a proctor in con- 
vocation for that church, and chaplain to Queen 
Anne. 


In 1710, he was presented by tho Bishop of 
Winchester to the wealthy living of Witney, In 
Oxfordshire, 'which he enjoyed but a few 
mouths. On February 10, 1710-1 1, having re- 
turned from an entertainment, he was found 
dead the next morning. His death is mention- 
ed in Swift’s Journal 


KING. 


William King was born in London, in 1663 ; 
the son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He 
was allied to the family of Clarendon. 

From Westminster-school, whero he was a 
scholar on the foundation under the care of Dr. 
Busby, be was at eighteen elected to Christ- 
churoh, in 1681 ; where he is said to have pro- 
secuted his studies with so much uitenseness 
and activity, that before he was eight srears 
standing he had read over, and made remarks 
upon, twenty-two thousand odd hundred books 
and manuscripts, f The books were certainly 
not very long, the manuscripts not very diffi- 
cult, nor the remarks very large; for the calcu- 
lator will find that he despatched seven a day 
for every day of his eight years ; with a rem- 
nant that more than satisfies most other stu- 
dents. He took bis degree in the most expen- 
sive manner, as a grand cofnjfounder i whence 
it is infeiTed that be inherited a considerable 
fortune. • 

In 1688, the same year in which he was made 
master of arts, be published a confutation of 
Varillas’s account of Wickliife; «id engaging 
in the study of the civil law, became doctor in 
1693, and was admitted •advocate at Doctors 
Commons. 

He had already made some translations from 
the French, and wi‘itten some humorous and 
satirical pieces; when, in 1|Q94> Molesworth 
published his ** Account of Denmark,” in 
which be treats the Danes and their monarch 
with great contempt ; and takes the opportunity 
of insinuating those wild principles, by i/^hich 
be' supposes liberty to be establi^Jied, and by 
which his adversaries suspect that all subordi- 
nation and government is endangered. 

* He was presented to tho rectory of Blaby, in 
Leicestershire, in 1687*8; and obtained a prebend at 
Gloucester, in 1688.— N. 

t This appears by his ** Adversaria," printed in 
bis works, edit. 1770, 3 vols.— C. 


This book offended Prince George ; and the 
Danish minister presented a memorial against 
it. The principles of its author did not please 
Dr. King ; and therefore he undertook to con- 
fute part, and laugh at the rest. The contro- 
versy is now forgotten ; and books of this kind 
seldom live long, when interest and resentment 
have ceased. 

, In 1697, he mingled in the controversy be- 
tween Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of those 
who tried what wit could perform in opposition 
to learning, on a question which learning only 
could decide. 

In 1699, was published by him ** A Journey 
to London,” after the method of Dr. Martin 
Lister, who bad published “ A Journey to Pa- 
ris.” And, in 1700, he satirized the Iloyal So- 
ciety, at least Sir Hans Sloane, their presi- 
dent, in two dialogues, entitled “ The Ti'uns- 
actioner.” 

Though he was a regular advocate in the 
courts of civil and canon law, he did Ti(»t love 
Jiis profession, nor indeed any kind of business 
which interrupted his voluntary dreams, or 
forced him to rouse from that indulgence in 
which only he could find delight. His reputa- 
tion as a civilian was yet maintained by bis 
judgments in tlie eourts of delegates, and raised 
very high by the address and knowledge which 
he discovered in 1700, when he defended the 
Earl of Auglesea against his lady, afterwards 
Dutchess of Buckinghamshire, w^ho sued fi^r a 
divorce, and obtained it. 

The expense of his pleasures and neglect of 
business had now lessened his revenues ; and he 
was willing to aigieptof a settlement in Ireland, 
where, abouJ 1703, he was made judge of the 
Admiralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper 
of the records in Birmingham’s tower, and vi- 
car-general to Dr. Marsh, the primate. 

But it' is vain to put wealth within the reach 
of him who will not stretch out bis nand to 
take it. King soon found a Msnd| as idle and 
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tbougb^eisi as hlmjMtlf, in Upton, one of the 
liidgei, who had a pleaiant house called Moiin- 
town near Dublin* to which King frequently 
retired ; delig&ttng to neglect his Interest^ for- 
get his cares* and desert his duty. 

Here he wrote ** Mully of Mountown,** n 
poem ; by which, though fanciful readers in the 
pride of sagacity have given it a political inter- 
pretation, was meant originally no more than it 
expressed, as it was dictated only by the Author*s 
delight in the quiet of Mountown. 

In 170B, when Lord Wharton was sent to 
govern Ireland, King returned to London with 
his poverty, his idleness, and his wit, and pub- 
lished some essays, called ** Useful Transac- 
tions." His “ Voyage to the Island of Caja- 
mai" is particularly commended. He then 
wrote “ The Art of Love," a poem remark- 
able, notwithstanding its title, for purity of 
eentimeiit; and in 1709 imitated Horace in an 
*^Art of Cookery." which he published, with 
some letters to Dr. Lister. r 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the church, 
on the side of Sacheverell ; and was supposed to 
have concurred at least in the projection of 
** The Examiner," His eyes were open to all 
the operations or* whiggism ; and he bCstowed 
ttome strictures upon Dr. Kennet*8 adu}atoryt> 
sermon at the funeral of the Duke of Devonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Gods," a book 
composed for schools, was written by him !h 
1710. The work is useful, but might have been 
produced without the powers of King. The 
next year, he published “ Ru^nus," an historic 
cal essay ; and a poem, intended to dispose the 
natiiin to think as he thought of the Duke of 
Marlborough and his adherents. 


In 1711, competence, if not |denty, was agate 
put into his power. He was, without the troubla 
of nttendailto, or the mortification of a requeat, 
made gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and 
other men of the same party, brought him the 
key of the gazetoer's office. He was now again 
placed in a profitable emidoyment, and again 
threw the benefit away. An act of insolvency 
made his business at that time particularly 
troublesome; and he would not wait till hurry 
should be at an end, but impatiently resigned it, 
and returned to his wonted indigence and o- 
musemcnts. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, wliere 
he resided, was to mortify Dr. Tenison, the 
archbishop, by a public festivity on the surrend- 
er of Dunkirk to Hill; an event with which 
Tenison's political bigotry did not suiFer him to 
be delighted. King was resolved to counter- 
act his sullenness, and at the expense of a few 
barrels of ale filled tbe neighbourhood with hon- 
est merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health deelined ; 
he grew weaker by degrees, and died on Christ- 
mas-day. Though his* life had not been with- 
out irregularity, his principles were pure and 
orthodox, and his death was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally sup- 
posed that his poems were rather the amuse- 
ments of idleness than the efforts of study ; that 
he endeavoured rather to divert than astonish ; 
that his thoughts seldom aspired to sublimity ; 
and that, if his verse was easy and his images 
familiar, he attained what he desired. Ills 
purpose is to be merry ; but, perhaps, to enjoy 
Ills mirth, it may be sometimes necessaiy to 
think well of his opinions.* 


SPRAT. 


Thomas Sprat was bom in 169^, at Tallaton, 
in Devonshire, the son of a clej^^yman ; and 
having been educated, as he tells of himself, not 
at Weetminster or Eton* hut at a little s^ool 
by the church-yard side, beoame a commoner of 
Wadham CoUegei, in Oxford* in 1651 ; and, be- 
ing chosen scholar next year, ^l^oeeeded through 
the usual academical oouise ; and, in 1657, be- 
dune master of arta. He obtained a feUowship, 
and commenced poet. 

Ill 1660, hie poem on the death of Oliver was 
^btteied, witli those of Dryden and Waller, 
m his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, be appearv a 
rery wiffing and liberal encomiast, both of the 


living and the dead. He implores his patran's 
excuse of his verses, both as falling “ so infi- 
nitely below the full and sublime genius of that 
excellent poet who made this way of writing 
free of our nation," and being so little equal 
and proportioned to the rendwn of a prince on 
whom they were written; such great actions 


* Dr. Johnson appears to have made hot little nee 
of die Life of Dr. King, prefixed to his ** Works, in 
3 vols.” 1176, to which it may not be impertinent to 
refer the reader. His talent for humour ought to be 
praised in the highest terms. In that at least he 
yielded to none of his contemporaries.— (i. 
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null Jives deserVln^r to be the subject of the no- one of the commissioners for ecclesfostfcBl affairs, 
blest pens ami most Diviue phansies.** He On the critical day irhen the Peclaration 4la>« 
proceeds; ** Having so long experienced your tinguiabed the* true sons of the ehuroh of £ng<4 
care and indulgence, and been formed as it land, he stood neuter, and pennitted it to bo 
were, by your own hands, not to entitle you to read at Westminster; but pressed none to vlo- 
any thing which my meaimw produces would late his conscience ; and when the Bishop of 
|ke not only injustice, but sacraege. ” London was brought before them, gave his voice 

He published, the same year, a poem on the In his favour. 

X’lague of Athens a subject of whicli it is Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to 
not easy to say what could recommend it. To carry him ; but further be refused to go. When 
these he added afterwards a poem on Mr. Cow- he found that the powers of the ecclesiastical 
ley's death. commission were to be exercised against those 

After the Restoration he took orders, and by who bad revised the Declaration, he wrote to 
Cowley’s recommendation was made chaplain the lords, and other commissionera, a formal 
to the Duke of Buckingham, whom ho is said profession of his unwillingness to exercise tliat 
to have helped in writing llie Rehearsal.** authority any longer, and withdrew hiinselt 
He was likewise chaplain to the King. from them. After they had read his letter, they 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose adjourned for six months, and scarcely ever met 
house began those philosophical c^inferences and afterwards. 

imiiilrios which in time produced the Royal So- When King James was frighted away, and a 
ciety, he was consequently engaged in the same new government was to be settled, Sprat was 
studies, and became one of the fellows; and one of t^ose who considered, in acontcrence, 
when, after their incorporation, something the great question, whether the crown was va- 
seemed necessary to reconcile the public to the cant, and manfully spoke in favour of his old 
new iiistitiilioii, he undertook to write its his- master. 

tory, which he published in 1667. This is one He complied, however, with the new estab- 
of the few books w'hich selection of sentiment lishment, and was left unmolested; hut, in 1692, 
and elegance of diction have been able to pre- i a strange attack was made upon him by one 
serve, though written upon a subject flux and ilobert Young and Stephen Blackliead, both 
transitoiy. ** The history of the Royal So- men convicted of infamous cidmes, and both, 
ciety,” is now read, not with the wish to know when the scheme was laid, prisoner in New- 
what they were then doing, hut how their trans- gate. These men drew up an association, in 
actions are exhibited by S(irat. which they whose names were subscribed do- 

In the next year he published << Observations dared their resolution to restore King James, 
on Sorhiere’s Voyage into England, in a Letter to seize the Princess of Orange, dead or alive, 
to Mr. Wren.” I'his is a work not ill per- and to be ready with thirty thousand men, to 
formed ; hut perhaps rewarded with at least its meet King James when he should land. To 
full proportion of praise. this they put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marl- 

in 1608, he published Cowley’s Latin poems, borough, Salisbury, and others. The copy of 
and prefixed in Latin the Life of the /lutli^r. Dr. Sprat’s name was obtained by a fictitious rc- 
which be afterwards amplified, and placed be- quest, to which an answer in his own hand was 
fore Cowley’s English works, which were by desired. His hand was copiiid so well, that ho 
will committed to his care. * confessed it might have deceived himself Black- 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast u]>on bead, who had carried the letter, being sent 
him. In 1668, he hecamaaprshendary of West- again with a ]>lausihle message, was very curU 
minster, and had afterwards the church of St, ous to see the house, and particularly importii- 
Margaret, adjoining to the Abbey. He was, nate to be let into the study ; where, as is Mip- 
in 1680, made canon of Windsor ; in 168.S, dean posed, he designed to leave the association, 
of Westminster; and in bishop of Ro- This, however, was denied him; and he drop- 
Chester. ped it in a flower-pot in the piarlour. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence Young now laid an information before the 
and gratitude, he was required to write the bis- privy-council ; and, May 7, 1692, the Bishop 
tory of the Rye-house Hot ; and in 1695? pub- was arrested, and kept at a messenger’s under a 
lishod ** A true Account and Declaration of the strict guard eleven days. His house was soarch- 
horrid Conspiracy against the late King, bis ed, and directiot^ were given that the fiower- 
present Majesty, and the present Government pots should 6e inspected. The messengers, how- 
a performance which he thought convenient, ever, missed the room in which the paper was 
after the Revolution, to extenuate and excuse. left. Blackhead went therefore a third time ; 

Tlie some year, being ckrk of the closet to the and, finding bis paper where he had left It, 
King* he was made dean of the cbapd-royal ; brought it away. 

and, the year afterwards, received the last proof The Bishop, having been enlarged, was, on 
of his mastei**s confidence, by being appointed June the 10th and 13th, examined again before 
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ih« pfivf-eouncil, and confrcnitfid with tils ac^ 
ou8«ra» Youngs p^i'eijsted with the most obdii>^ 
rate impudence, a^inst the atrori^est evidence ^ 
hut the resolution of Blackhead by degrees gave 
way. There remained at last no doubt of the 
Bishop's innocence, who, with great prudence 
and diligence, traced the progreas and detected 
the characters of the two informers, and pub- 
lished an account of bis own examination and 
deliverance; which made such an impression 
upon him, that he commemorated it through life 
by a yearly day of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what intei'est, the vil- 
lains had contrived an accusation which they 
must know themselves utterly unable to prove, 
was never discovered. 

Aftei* this, he passed hU days in the quiet ex- 
ercise of his function. When the cause of Sa- 
cheverell put the public in commotion, be hon- 
estly appeared among the fiends of the churtth. 
lie lived to his seA'enty-ninth year, and died 
May 20, 1713. « 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory; 
1»ut he and Burnet were old rivals. On some 
public (Kscasion they both preached before the 
House of Commons. There prevailed in those 
days an indecent custom : when the preacher 
touched any favourable topic in a manner tha||| 
delighted his audience, their approbation was 
expressed by a loud him,, continued in proportion 
to their zeal or pleasure. When Burnet preach- 
ed, part of his congregation hummed so loudly 
and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it, and 
rubbed his face with his handkerchief. When 


Sprat preached, be likewise was hononred widi 
the like animating hum ; but he stretched out 
his hand to the congregation, and cried, ** Peace, 
peace, I pray you peace.’* 

This 1 was told in my youth by my father, 
an old man, who bad been no careless observer 
of the passages of those times. 

Burnet’s sermon, says Salmon, was remark- 
able for sedition, and Sprat’s for loyalty. Bur- 
net had the thanks of the house ; Sprat bad no 
thanks, but a'^^ood living from the King, which, 
he said, was of as much value as the thanks of 
the Commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides liis few poems, 
are, “ The History of the Royal Society,” 
" The Life of Cowley,” “ The Answer to Sor- 
bierc,” The History of the llyo-house ITot,” 

The Relation of bis own Examination,” and 
a volume of sermons. I have heard it observed, 
with great justness, that every book is of a dif- 
ferent kind, and that each has its distinct and 
cha^tcristical excellence. 

My business i» only with his poems. He 
considered Cowley as a model ; and supposed 
that, as he was imitated, perfection was ap- 
proached. Nothing, therefore, but Pindaric li- 
berty was to be expected. There is in his few 
^productions no want of such conceits ns ho 
thought excellent : and of those our judgment 
may be settled by the first that appears in liis 
praise of Cromwell, where he says, that Crom- 
well’s fume, like man, will grow white as it 
grows old.” 


halif'ax. 


The Life of the Earl of Halifax was proper- 
ly that of an artful and active statesman, em- 
ployed in balancing parties, contriving expedi- 
ents, and combating opposition, and exposed to 
the vicissitudes of advancement and degrada- 
tion ; but in this collection, pc»ctical merit is the 
cluim to attention: and the account which is 
here to be expected may properly be proportion- 
ed not to his influence in the state, but to his 
rauk among tlio writers of ven^* 

Charles Montagur was bom, April 
1661, at Horton, in Northamptonshire, the son 
sf Mr. George Montague, a younger son of the 
Earl of Manchester. He was educated first in 
' ommtry, and tiien removed to Westminster, 
In 1677. ho was chosen a king’s scholar, 


and recommended himself to Busby by his feli- 
city in extemporary ejngrams. He contracted 
a very intimate friendship with Mr. Stepney ; 
and, in 1682, when Sttpney was elected at 
Cambridge, the ele«:tion of Montague being not 
to proceed till the year following, ho was afraid 
lest by being placed at Oxford he might be se- 
paratiAl from his companion, and therefore so- 
licited to be removed to Cambridge, without 
waiting for the advantages of another year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; 
for he was already a school-boy of one-and- 
twenty. 

His relation, Hr, Montague, was then mastei 
of the college in which he was placed a fellow 
commoner, and took him under his 'paitiaulax 
care. Here he commenced an aoquaintanco 
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with tho great Newton, wbieh continued 
th/ough bis life, and was at last attested by a 
If^aoy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of King 
Charles made such an impression on the Earl 
of Dorset, that he was invited to town, and 
troduced by that universal patron to the other 
wits. In 1687, he joined with Prior in The 
City Mouse and the Country Mouse,*’ a bur- 
lesque of Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther.” He 
signed the invitation to the Prince of Orange, 
and sate in the convention. He about the same 
time married the Coimtess Dowager of Mad- 
chester, and intended to have taken orders ; but 
afterwards, eltering his purpose, he purchased 
for 1,50(V. the place of one of the clerks of the 
council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory 
of the Boyne, his patron, Dorset, introduced 
him to King William, with this expression: 

Sir, 1 have brought a mouse to wait on your 
Majesty.” To which the King is said to have 
replied, “ You do well to put me in the way of 
making a man of him and ordered him a pen- 
sion of five hundred pounds. This story, how- 
ever cuiTent, seems to have been made after the 
event. The King’s answer implies a greater 
acquaintance with our proverbial andiamiliar 
diction than King William could possibly have 
attained. 

In 1691, being member of the House of Com- 
mons, he argued warmly in favour of a law to 
grant the assistance of counsel in trials for high 
treason ; and, in the midst of his speech falling 
into some confusion, was for awhile silent; but, 
recovering himseli^ observed, how reasonable 
it was to allow counsel to men called as crimi- 
nals before a court of justice, when it appeared 
how much the presence of that assembly could 
disconcert one of their own body.”* , 

After this he rose fast intof honours and em- 
ployments, being made one of the commissioners 
of Treasury, and called to the ^rivy-council. 
In 1694, he became chancellor of the Exchequer; 
and the next year engaged in 4hc great attempt 
of the recuinage, which was in two years hap- 
pily completed. In 1696, he projected the ge- 
neral fund, and raised the credit of the £x- 

* Mr. Reed observes that this anecdote is related 
by Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors/’ of the Earl of Shaftesbury, author 
of the “ Characteristics but it appears to me to 
be a mistake, if we are to understand that the words 
were spoken by Shaftesbury at this time, when ho 
lud no seat in the House of Commons ; nor did tlie 
bill pass at this time, being thrown out by the Home 
of Lords. It became a law in the 7th W illiam, when 
Halifax and Shaftesbury both had seats. The edi- 
tors of the ** Riographia Britannica" adopt Mr. 
Walpole’s story, but they are not speaking of this 

period. The story first appeared in the Life of 
Lord Halifax, published in m5.-«C. 


! chequer; and, after inquiry concerning a grand 
of Irish crown-lands, it was determined by a 
vote of the Oommonsi, that Charles Montague, 
Esq. had deserved his Majesty’s favour. Jn 
1698, being advanced to the first commission of 
the Treasury, be was appointed one of the re- 
gency in the King’s absence : the next year he 
was made auditor of the Exchequer, and the 
year after created Baron Halifiix* He was, 
however, impeached by the Commons ; hut the 
articles were dismissed by the Lords. 

At the accession of Queen Anne be was dis- 
missed from the council : and in the first parlio^ 
ment of her reign was again attacked by the 
Commons, and again escaped by the protection 
of the Lords. In 1704, he wrote an answer to 
Broomley’s speech against occasional conform- 
ity. He headed the inquiry into the danger of 
the church. In 1706, ho proposed and negoti- 
ated the Union of Scotland; and when the 
Elector of Hanover had received the garter, af- 
ter the act had passed for securing the protestaiit 
succession, he was appointed to carry the en- 
signs of the order to the electoral court. He 
sate as one of the judges of Socheverell ; but 
voted for a mild sentence. Being now no long- 
er in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ for 
summoning the Eloctc.'al Prince to parliament 
as Duke of Cambridge. 

At the Queen’s death he was appointed one 
of the regents ; and at the accession of George 
I. was made earl of Halifax, knight of the gar- 
ter, and first commissioner of the treasury, with 
a grant to his nephew of the reversion of the 
auditorship of the Exchequer. More was not 
to be had, and this he kept but a little while ; 
for, on the I9tfa of May, 1715, he died of an in- 
flammation of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a pqet became a patron of 
poets, it w'ill be readily believed that the works 
would not miss of celebration. Addison began 
jto praise him early, and was followed or accom- 
panied by other poets : perhaps by almost all, 
except Swift and Pope, who fbrebore to flat- 
ter him in his life, and after his death spoke 
of him, Swift with slight censure, and Pope, 
in the character of Bufo, with acrimonious 
contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, ** fed with dedica- 
tions ;” for Tickell affirms that no dedication 
was unrewarded. To charge all unmerited 
praise with the guilt of flattery, and to suppose 
that the encomiast always knows and feris the 
falsehoods of his assertions, is surely to discover 
great ignorance^of human nature and human 
life. In de^rminatioDB depending not on rules, 
but on ex^frience and comparison, judgment 
is always, in some degree, subject to affection. 
Very near to admiration is the wish to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentence 
pawed in his favour as the sentence of dUeera 
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matt. We edmfre In n fHetid that understand- {lerhaps the pnde of patronage may he to time 
tog widch eideetad us for confidence ; we od- so tocrmsedf that modest praise wiU no longer 
mire more> in a patron, that judgment whicto pltose. 

Instead of scattering bounty indiscriminately. Many a hhu^hment was practised upon 

directed it to us; and, if the patron be an an- Halilkx, which he would never have known, 

tbor, those performances which gratitude forbids had he no othet attractions than those of his 
us to blame, affection will easily dispose us to poetry^ of wnlch a short time has withered the 
exalt. beauties. It would now be esteemed no honour, 

To these prejudices, hardly cidpable, interest by a contributor to the monthly handles of 
adds a power always operating, though not al- verses, to be told, that in strains either fiunlliar 
ways, because not willingly, fumseived. llie or solemn, he sings like Montague, 
modesty of praise wears g^ually away; and 


PARNELL. 


The Life of Dr. Parkxll is a task which I | At the ejection of the wluge, in the end of 


should very willingly decline, since it has been 
lately written by Goldsmith, a man of such 
vai'iety of powers, and snch felicity of perforin- 
ance, that he always seemed to do ]^st that 
M*hich be was doing ; a man who had the art of 
being minute without tediousness, and general 
without confusion ; whose language was copious 
without exuberance ; exact witliotit constraint, 
and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would 
tell again? I have made an abstract from his 
larger narrative; and liave this gratification 
from my attempt, that it gives me an oppor- 
tunity of paying due taibute to the memory of 
Goldsmith. 

T* 9'ds; fvn 

Thomas Parkell was the son of a common- 
wealthsman of the same name, wiio, at the Ee- 
Btoration, left Congleton, in Cheshire, where 
the family had been established for several cen- 
turies, and settling in Ireland, purchased an 
estate, which, with his lands in Cheshire, des- 
cended to the poet, who was horn i:i Dublin, 
to 1679; and, after the usual education at a 
grammar-school, was, at the age of thirteen, 
admitted into the College, where^ In 1700, he 
became master of arts ; and was the same year 
ordf^d a deacon, though under the canoni- 
cal i^e, by a dispensation from the Bishop of 
Deny. ^ 

About three yearn afterwards he*ifas made a 
pHesti and in 170$, Dr. Ashe, of 

Ciagliei% conferred upon him the fllitfiMieonr^ 
m l|isgto. Aboni the same year he marHed 
Vkm. Aime Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom 
to bad two sons, who died young, and a dau^ 
tor who long survived him* I 


Quean Anne s reign, Parnell w/is persuaded to 
change his party, not without much censure 
from those whom he forsook, and was received 
by the new ministvy as a valuable, reinforce- 
ment. When the Pari of Oxford was told that 
Dr. Parnell waited among the crowd in the 
outer room, he went, by the persuasion of 
Swift, with his treasurer’s staff in his hand, to 
inquire for him, and to bid him welcome ; and, 
as may be inferred from Pope’s dedication, ad- 
mitted him OS a fhvourite companion to his con- 
vivial hours ; but, as it seems often to have hap- 
pened in those times to the favourites of the 
gi’eat, without attention to his fortune, which, 
however, was in no great need of improvc- 
mpt. 

Parnell, who did not want ambition or van- 
ity, was desirous to make himself conspicuous, 
and to show bow worthy he was of high pre- 
feiment. As he thought himself qualified to 
become a popular prcaicher, be displayed his elo- 
cution with great success in the pulpits of Lon- 
don ; but the Queen’s death putting an end to 
his expectations, abated his diligence ; and Pope 
represents him as falling from that time Into 
intemperance of wine. That in his latter life 
he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not 
denied ; but 1 have heard it imputed to a cause 
more^tkely to obtain forgiveness from mankind 
•»the untimely death of a darling son; or, as 
others tell, the loss of his wife, who died (1712) 
in the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to derive every future addition 
to his prefei^ments from bis personal interest 
with his private friends, and he was not long 
unregarded. He was warmly recommended by 
Swift to Archbishop King, who gave him a 
prebend in 171S: and to May, 1716, prernDtotf 


^ Xhiliilin, Mrt& fbur jHQi^retf Pi^ 

Such pp^ from sti^ «>iaii, inetlnet p^/tp i» 
belior«» ^ce ot wimJm tnP ^w»^^l5wM#'jWhr 

ou 9«4 trap not croiut,<)rpot;^PiHpx^ /J'^' .I^il 4 '. ap^^pib<Nww 

But bU ^TQBptaAiy did in>t3mj||(^. His pitdi tht^ atpiSy pf jKfm*l 

whatever was its, Pause, trad k^[ p^pmohi^; ^ and 

Heei^oyed bis prei^i^meiit Iit^P^ psbm ibaiK^dr MinHismlt^biive Wiipriginft^ 
year; for in July, m7> in his CoidssdIIb haP tidten ifo^ 

year, he died at Cbii ster, on his’ way to Irelilioid.' Blegy to't^ old Boanty/^ fS%kh 

He seems to have been one of thosO jw^ Who tfap leanest ; ,|tor of the All^oiyna 
take delight in writing. He contributed lb Ibo foo happiest of BarsMlj|hjtp^^ ; the hint 

papers of that time, and prohaldy puHished of the " Hymn fo C^entmepit*’ I su^eet to 
more than be owned. He left mimy cbmpoai* Iiav^ been borrowed foopa ptelvelabd^ 
tions behind him, of which Pope sdboted those The g^eral character of Psn^l, is dot great 
which he thought bdst, and dedicated them, .fo extent of oompridiwi fertility of mind, 

the Earl of Oxford. Of these Goldtinlth hss Of the little tbig|<appears still less le his own* 
given an opinmii, and his criticism it is seldom His praise' muS be derived ftom the easy 
safe to contradict. He bestows Just pTaise Up* sweetnOss iif.his diction : in his verses there is 
on “ The Rise of Woman,” " The Fairy Tale,” more happiness than pains; he is sprightly 
and “ 'ITie Pervigilium Veneris;” but has very without effort, sibd always delights, though ft 
properly remarked, that in “ The Battle of never ra^isheB ; every thing is proper, yet eveiy 
Mice and Frogs,” the Otaek names have not thing Seems easii^. |f there is some appesN 
in English their original effect, ance of elaboration in the ** Hermit;*' the nar- 

He tells us, that ** The Book* Worm” is hor- rative, as it is Icso* airy, is lejw pleasing. Of 
rowed from Beza ; but he should have added^ Ms other compositions it is impossible to say 
with modem applications; and, when hedia*^ nthetliar they are the prodnetions of nature, so 
covers that ** Gay Bacchus** is translated from Oxcelient as not to want the help of art or of 
Augurellos, he ought & liave remarked that art so rtidned as to resemble nature^ 
the latter part is purely Partiell’a. Another This t^tiCism relates only to the pieces pub- 
poem, « When Spring comes on;” Is, he says, [ lish^byPope. Of the large appendages, whioh 
taken from the French. I would add, foot, the I find in Ihe last editfon, 1 can only say, that I 
description of barrenness, in bis verses to Pope, know not wbei^ce they came, nor have ever In- 
was borrowed from Secundus: but, lately ^nlred whither, they ore going. They stand 
seaivhing for the passage, whieh I had formeiiy upon the fhlth of the oompilsm. . 


GARTH. 


Samuel Gauvu was of a good family in Yosk- 
■hire, and firom some school in hiaown conntry 
became a student at Petwhouse, in Cambridge, 
where be resided till he became dpotor of ]di3No 
on July 7th, 1091. He was examined Were 
the College, at London, on March thp Ifith, 
1691.41, and admitted fellow Jutie fi6th, f69S« 
He was soon so much distinguished by his eon* 
venation add accomplishments, as to obtain vei^ 
extensive practice; and, if a pamphlet ^f those 
times may be edited, had the, forour imd 
confidence d one party, aa Badclldk had of 
the other* ' 

ijte is slwaya mentioned, as a man of bene*< 
valence;, audit Is Just to suppeoe that Ids derire 
ef hel{dfif theW^esi dlip^ hhntosoiniieh 


seal for the Bispensary; an undertaking; ef 
which some account, however short, ia proper 
to bo gjvent 

Wh^er what Temple eaya be true, that 
}diy8idans have had more learning thsu the 
Other, foeidties, I will not stay to inquire ; bu^ 
i hellevei,, every man has found in physiefona 
gr^Hb^^ and dignity of sentiment, very 
prompt effhi^n df beneficence, and wUUngneia 
toexerta lucrattva art where there, le no hepa 
of lucre* ddpwably the CcL 

legcof Phyelciiiis, ia Ji^» 030^ puh^idied an 
edlc^ legoiring all thelilfows, candidaleei fM 


* Br. Wartstt ssfci!!, " has than 

V 
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UeeiktlftMiy to giro grotuitaw fM|i4itt to tl^e 

ThU edi^^S^wni to tl^e contt o^gUenii«g$ 
tod^ a giiettfitn being tw^de to whom ^be appdU 
lattoA of the poor should be eatendadu tbe Col* 
lege answer^* that H ahould be onM^d^i to 
bring a testlmonifU teom the elettpimi offieltaU 
Ing In the parish where the patlaht iMkldefi* 

A fier a year's e xperlenetir the phy^hdaub foitjod 
tbeir f barlty fniatmted by eome ttaltgnubt ^ 
posHlon» awd made, to a great degree^ vt^ 
the high price of ph}^; they ihfmfore 
\n Aiigiist, IfiJiS, that tR lahomatory of the Cd. 
lege should be accommodated to Ae |iTeparat|oa 
of medinuoa, and another room pt'epare4 for 
their reception; and that the oontiHbuthm ^ 
the expense ehonld manage thfroharl^y. 

It Was now enpected* lhairth* jimthecarlee 
would have andertakeh the cadln»f provide* 
Ing medieinee; but they took another course^ 
Vblnking the whole deeign papnloious to their 
interest,* they ondeavonred to rafeeto faction 
against it itj the Collega^ and found eome phy. 
aicians mean enough to'eoUelt their patronage, 
by betraying to them the oouneels of the 
lege. The greater part, liowo^or, aiiibrnsd by 
a new edict, In 1694, the former aider df J687, 
and sent it to the mayor and aldtumeii, who ap* 
pointed a committee to treat with the Col* 
lege, and settle tlie mode of administering the 
charity. 

1 1 was desired by thoaldetmein, that the tetti* 
moniali of churohwardens and averaeors dhomld 
be admitted ; and that all hired servante, and all 
apprentices to handicraftsmen, shoo^ be com 
iidered as poor. This likewise was granted by 
the Oq^gUi 

U was then donsidered who shonld distrllmte 
the, n^sdMoH hnd who should settle their 
prldoa; ithe j^yaioiani pracured same apothe. 
01 ^ Id iindei^a the dl^nsatlon, and offered 
that ^he warden and eampany of the apotbw 
aaries should a^ust the p^rice. This offsT w«r| 
rejected $ and the apetheeerles who had engaged 
to assist the charity wei’U «ons(d«red as traitors 
to the company, ihreatetied wHh iIm Impoaition 
of trottbtoiDme offiref^ and deterred from the 
perfairmaiioe of th^ engagement The apo- 
thecaries yenturifd npott publto apposition, and 
pre^M a kind of Moanetoanel against the 
da^ to the committee of ^ oHy, which the 
phyeidtena cendeaoended to eenfato; and at last 
the tradare seam to have ptotodled among the 
tone of trade; ffnr the pmpoael Of the College 
having been consideted, a ppfyt q( approbation 
was drawn up, bet pmtpeii^ and foigotton. 

The pnvsiefana atitt pendstod; add la 1696 a 
aulliocription wto rslsed by thenia^vto, acoord- 
M to an agreement pmftxad to the J^lspensary. 

>. ^ supplied with medi- 

htodietnsl ebprityf like others, began with ar- j 


dotw» but Stod itonitted, and St last died gradual* 
ly away. 

4bDnt th# jtitifie of ihsiignhtoription begins the 
aetiOii of the Hkipeiisary." The poem, aa 
tohleet Was present and popular, co-operated 
with ^ paeaiomeind prejudicee then pfpvalent, 
0n4 Otodl auaillsriea to its intrinsic merit, 
wak nnlvarsally and liberally applauded. It 
was on the tide of charity against the Intriguea 
ef tvtertot, and Of reguhu* learning against li- 
centions naurputSim medical authority, and 
was theretore naturally favoured by those who 
read and ehh Judge of poetry. 

In 1097, Garth spoke that which is now call- 
ed the Jffeirman Oration ; which the authors 4>f 
the ** Biographia*' mention with more praise 
than the passage quoted in their noi'es will fully 
Justiliy. Garth, speaking of the mischiefs done 
by qdaoks, has theseoxpressions — ** Non tamen 
tells xmlnerat ista agyrtarum colhivies, sed the- 
riaca quadam magis pi^mioiosa, non pyrio, sed 
ptilvCre nescio quo exotfeo certat, non globulis 
plumbeis, sed piluUs wqiie lethalibus interficit.'* 
This was certainly thought fine by the uutlior, 
and is still admired by his biographer. In 
October, 1709, he became one of the censors of 
the College. 

Garth, being an active and reolous whig, was 
a member of the Klt-oat club, and, by conse- 
quenoOi familiarly known to all the gieat men 
^ that denomination. In 1710, when the go- 
vernment fell into other hands, he writ to 
Irnrd Godolphin, on bis dismission, a shoit 
posm, which, was criticised in the ** Examiner," 
gqd so auccessfuUy either defended or excused 
by hir. Addison, that, for the sake of the vindi- 
cation, it ought to be preserved. 

At the accession of the present family his 
merita were acknowledged and rewarded. He 
WW knighted with the sword of his hero, Mail- 
borough ; and was made physician in ordinary 
to the Klngiand physician general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's 
I Metamorphosea," translated by several hands, 

! which he reconimenlied by a preface, written 
with more ostentation than ability ; his notiout 
are half-formed, and bis materials immetbodi* 
cally confiiied. This was his last work. He 
died Jan. 18^ 1717-18, and was buried at Har- 
row-oD-tha-hiU. 

His personal riuuraeter seetos to have been 
aoci^ and libergh He communicated himsett 
through a very wide extent of acquaintance; 
and though firm In n party, at a time when 
firmness incilttded virul^ce, yet he imparted hli 
kindnew to those who Were not supposed to 
tevour hit priuciples. He was an early encour, 
ager of Bope, and was at onoe the friend of Ad- 
dison and of OranviBe. He is accused of volup- 
tuousnsssand trrellgton; and Pope, who says, 
that if ever there was a good Christian, with- 
out knowing hlmislf to be so, It was Ua 
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gry iniid 

objun^' bl* "Riiijs^ 

ol^d. 

dbtancejihati iii 
popery : and that d 
petual 4du1it» wMogly 
of an inliaiible obarch; - ^ ‘ ^ ' ' 

Hia poetry fane been . 
to its merit. In '* ^e 
strain of emooth and firoo I 
lines are eminently degaixt' V^o, 
belonr mediocrity, and fbwjr^l 
The plan seems formed wifhovtC]^ \ 
to the subject^ the meatu and end " 
cessary connection. Ei»nel| id'h 
Pope's Essay, mnarfca, that Garth eidiibliid ipb 
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ROWE&i 


KicHotAs Eowi was bom at Little Bechford^ student of the MlddlO Temple, where for some 
in Bedfordshire, in 1073. Hts family had long time he ilM riathfos ahd reporto with proft- 
possessed a considerable estate, with a gdod ; rimoy pr^rtlbnate tO the force hf his mind, 
house, at Lambertoon, In Devonshire.* vThkh idready sucte that he endeavoured tp 

ancestor, from whom he dmeended in a dhi^mt levy, not ’hsaseriesw'preeedeots, 

line, received the arms home hy his descendants or bbUeerion of positive precepts, hut as ^ a 
for his bravery in the Holy War. - 'His fother^ ignti^ of rattonall govermaentp and 'impartial 
John Rowe, who was the first that quitted' Ids j^ustibe. ^ \ ; i i 

paternal acres to practise any part of prhfiVpfti- "IVhe^ ie watf htoijteen, htf'iw, bj^ ,tM death 
fessed the law, and puUiih^ BOnlow's a^d oiThls foifher, lefo moio to hisoWn direoripn^imd 
Dallison's “ Reports’* in the reign of James the piyl^iy from that time sufTered law i^uaj^y, 
Second, when in opposition to the notions,' then !gl4 twiy to poetry- At twehty-fiye he prp- 
diligently propagated, of dispenshig po1vtfj!,«liej mitod ** T^e AmhfriouS, Step-tobth^ wl^i^ 
veniured to remark how ^w hiS authorin' rdM wan recefW with so mt^ fomur,' fhdt he de» 
the prew-gotive. He was male, a serjeant, afid Vot^ fdimielf from that iiine wlw^y td di^hnt 
died April SO, 1698. He was buried in pn 

Temple church. ‘ , ' H|a next tragedy waa *« Tamajjan^*! 

Nicholas was first sent to a private sdhori^^'id in whichk under name of^ambriah^ he f, 
Hlghgate; and, being aftonyarda remfiVeid 'to tended to riii^tei^E%WtiB^ 

Westminster, was, at twdvS years^t oNP»n "fjbe Pouitoeiiim 

one of the King’s scholars: His mas^ waa Ttoneriane Seipii to litre bdm 

Busby, who suffered nohe of his ■dholasi'^ let g^ed Wm bjr hiS pbet, frr I Iww i^ot ih«t hhi- 

their powers lie useless ; aiild his exercises in to& g^Ves any other quriltfea riieA which 

several laimuages are saWto have beeaj written inal^ a conq^env: The fo^on, bower, 

svith uncommon degrees of extoUmtoSi'tind yet the' ihne waSi to litoamukte upon Lewm all that 

to have cost him very little Ishouir, can. mlse 

At siktecn be had In* his father^ opinion, jgood wsfcs yithhtld^fr^ 
made advances in learning suffidMiit' to qnaWy hot be ))estov^ hp^ j 

him for the study of law, and waa. eht^od a wm*..:. ^ 

a In the VUlsre, XtomcrtQUjr^^ Bdit* 

e Ue was not elected till, lliS*— lU 


wt* UdXiMiwe 

Trie was the. frs^y whkh' Itowe yafiied 
most, and t%»t hrhich pycIhUyi by , 
poUih^ attoBiarito| e»M^ mostapi^^ 



m »0WR 

aigc»u^&mi fn^m ^ Timi4HlfeK^'*lk^ »CHii(Mi|i|f^ 

MiM tH^ «cidl pttly mioe nyaMr^ ou Oant nl^lit iM AM iilyN|l*««iAemb«r what his 

when Kim WfttUin iMdsd. «0«r ^vuurnalwftii dMli^iifi naiilrs^ |A there It 

tsWfsIUMiMMlAlMtIrmir; sAdH^^ AW AAtetM ^ 

Asl^ Mil MU* Audhso to sse lilAi pdiited «Mt Kodmiiiiti^ h^sHty^ SsAhu, talks of Vviiua» 
with oggtnwited lss«iw^( lihi « 8tt^ andtbeomU iiWbsWoihl) thdttdorof Jupltsr. 

t sitifn* I V^f dls<iov«M its otv^u dats* by a ptodic- 

Ths Wir PoUltoot/* hit AAett produotioA tloii of the Uiiton» In Imitation of Cranmer'a 
(im), Is one hf tbs mSst i^lstuihlp Mi |Krti|dlMlc pwslees to Henry the Eighth. The 

the stuge^ %hm H Mill keeps fte turns df ajh M^»l|Uiksd Mptsings of imion hre not Tery na- 
peailng^ Ihi4 Jirobshly ^ fpog he^ them, fy» Shfalty lntroduhllk» noy veyy happily exprssMd. 
there Ih aesppcely any woj&k of onjr poet at on«U j llo onoe (1706) tried to change his hand. Ho 
So intprentiiig by the fahls, end so dstightful by ^ Ventured on a comedy, aiul produced “ The 
the language, ttie atory Isdomestle, eml tliero- Biter;** With whleh, thSugh it wee unfavourably 
fore «o,lly received hy the iAiftgitiatbn, and a*«. treated hy ths audietn^ he was himself delight- 
similatSd to common life ; the dit*ti<m is ex- j ed ; for he is said to have sate in the house 
^uisitely haCntoftioqSi ahd soft or sprightly as * laughing with grehi vdbenacnce, whenever he 
ocoasioii requii m, I had, In his own opinion, \ roduced a jest. But, 

The <*hrtra(tiT of Eothario seems io have finding that ho and the public had no sym- 
been ea,panflHl by Utdlkaiidson Into Lovelaco; pathy of mirth, ho tried at lighter scenes no 
hut he has lUtcelled his original in the*itiotiil ef.. moiv. 

foct of the fiction* Lotbai lo, With gsyeiy wl^feh After «• TliO Royal Convert** ( 17U) apiu'ared 

cannot be hated, and bravery wbtdh caUifcdt be ♦‘Jane Shore,** written, us its Author professes, 
despised, retains too much of the Speitatof'a in imUaihn of ShaL^)ettr«*h sty/e. In what he 
kindness. It was In the power of il,lcliai^di;bii thought hhnself an imitator of Shakspeaie, it is 
alone to teach us at oned esteetn OAd detestation, j not easy to conceive. TIic immbeis, the diction, 
to make virtuous resenhhent oVerpowof all the the sentimekits, and the conduct, every tiling ixi 
benevolence which wit, elegaiHie, Shd courage* whlch*imitatloncan consist, aro remote in the 
naturally excite; and to low at last the hero in utmost degree ftom the manner of Shuksjieare, 
the villain. W'hose dramas St resembles only us it is an ling- 

The fifth act !s not Sdual to the former , tbs lish sto]*y, and as some of the persons have their 
events of the drama are exhausted, and little re- names in Mstory. This play, consisting chiefly 
mains but to talk of what Is pSSt» It has been of domestic scenes and private distress, Uj s 
Observed, that the Utle of Che play does not sufo hold upon the fiedit. The wife is forgiven 
fieiently correspond with the hchaviour of < a- bVeause she repimts, and the husband is hon- 
lista, who at last shows no evident signs of re- cured hecaum ho foi-gives. This, therefoie, is 
peutanesf but may be reasimably saspecu*d of one of those pieces which wc still welcome on 
fcelittg pain from deteriJoA rather than from the stage. 

guilt, and expresses mors shame than sorrow, ^lis last tragedy (1716) was » Lady Jane 
and more rage than ahame. Otay.** This subject had been chosen hy Mi . 

Hisnext(1706) was ^‘UJjmcs;” Which, witlL Smith, whMe papeis wcuc put into RoweS 
the common fate Of itoj thologicsl stories, is now bands such us he describes tiiem in his preface, 
generally neglected. We have Veen too eariy This play has Jikewim sunk into oblivion. 
ae4|ua1ntcd wHb the poetical hevhss, to cxpi^ct From this time he gave nothing more to the 
any pleasure foam their mivai ; to show them, stage. 

as they bars aliApdy Ve^ shown, Is to disgust Being, by a competent fortune, exempted ft*om 
by repetition ; to give them qualities, or any necessity of combating his iucliuation, be 
new adventures, is to ofihnd by violulhig r»*» never wrote in distress, and therefore does not 
^*'^®Mions. appear to have ever written in haste. 11 js 

“ The Roybl Cotkvhrt'* (1706) seemS to hpve works were finished to hi'* own appMbatioo, 
a better ririmmlmigevlty, The foble is dmwn and bear fow marks of negligence or hurry. It 
from an obscure and harbdimitS ills, td whkdi Is remarkable, that his proiogueH and epilogues 
fietione are more easily midmoMy adapted; are all his own, thdngh'he somethnes sup 
for when dbjeMt are imperfoisdf Seen, they pjUed others; he afiordod help, hut did not 
easHytiSiAfo^ftAAiimsglimilh^^ The scene solicit It 

SMosstors in Our countryi Ae his studies necessarily made him acqualnt- 
y | j| BP PW fafy sastiy catches attentioh, Ko- ed with fihakspeare, and acquaintance produc**d 
PjPP IS a persunsgs truly tragical, of hi|fh veneration, he undertook (ITOH: an edition of 
WWW %nd violent passions, gmt with tem* h»s works, ftom which he neither received much 
SStas! wickeU with a soul that praise, nor seems to have expected it; yet, I 

^wAiW have bean heftilc if it had been virtuous, believe, thiw who compare It with ronuer 
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liramlM i wiHitffti m potiBq^ iifSttiim 

mbt^ 

jMljr f^^torea. 

ifQ^ly, and a aaimat U «idd 

m discover muoh >r 

He atleast G 0 iitril)fate|il 

autlior, . , \,' ;; ' ;V, , . V., 

He wa» ,willii|g enodKl^ ,to l,mpr(>fe 
tuD^ by other am ihaxi i^oeiry. He wiiplMk^ 
aecii^aiy for three yea^ %hen the Duke ff 
QueeasbeiTy wae e^tdry 'of state, and after- 
wards applied to the KaH of , Oxford for soehe 
public employmentf Ootfo^iii enjojitied him. th 
study Si»aaith ; and/When, sO]i)be time a^r- 
wards, be came again, W, POld thhlT he had 
mastered it, dismissed him, this coitgralai- 
latioii : Then, Sir, 1 envy, yon the pleasure of 
reading * Don (^ubcote* in the origiiiai.** 

This story la sufficiemly attesisd ; but why 
Oxford, who desired to be thought a favourer of 
literature, should thus insult a man of acknow- 
ledged merit; or how Eowe, who Whs eo.keen 
a whig, tluit he did not willingly convem with 
men of the opposite party, ceqld ask preferment 
from Oxford, it is not now possible to discover^ 
Pope, I who told tlie story, did notlsay on whdt 
oecasion the fid vice was given; and, though he 
owned Howe’s disap]iointinent, doubted whether 
any injury was Intended hii|^, but tiioughi4t 
rather Xiord Oxford’s odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on dbtoontentod 
through the rest of Queen Anne's r^gn ;; hdt 
the time came at last when be found Hnd^ 
friends. At the accession of Kit^ Qeorgc !hp 
was made jloet-laureat; 1 am fjprbhl by the 
ejection of poor Nahum Tatc^ who (1*716) died 
ill the Mint, whei*e he was forced seek shcker 
by extreme poverty. He wps made likewlbo 
oueoftho land-surve^^ors of the customs of the 
port of London. The Prince of ^Wales .chiiee 
lilm clerk of his council ; and the Lord Chait- 
cellor Parker, as soon as he received the setils, 
appointed him, unasked, setjretary of pm- 
eentations. Sudi an accumulation of employ- 
ments undoubtedly produced a yery oonsi^e^lo , 
revenue. m 

Having already translated some fiarts 4f tin- 
can’s ** Pharsalia," which had heen pub^^ 
in the MisceUanies, anddoutnlemj^lvedjtouny , 
praiaee* he undertook a version of the. Wh^ 
work, which he lived to hut, not; to 

publish. It seems to have been ]^ioted nndtv 
the care of 3^. Welwopd, who prefixed Uto 
author's life, In which Is contaiiied the to^w- 
iiig character : 

• Mr. Rowe*i prefbee, however, is not distinct, 
M it might be supposed ftoto this passage from the 
Ufe.-ll. 

i fipsocs. t IbMf 


I Ag; to hla |levto|l,^i^.^4df and 

I his laeb'to|E^^a>>d'ofi|^^ 

I AS' hit soul was welf^lodg^,|iPteritu^^ 

had m td#' pnd’fitoi^bd daep peiatr). 

tration» 

siug u y and In 

tbougbta to W'^ertoMA' ' He wti*' mastsf'ii^ ' 

'most-' parted lemvitogi o#iiid^y,;thp:' 

t ^ a iM ^ in l puMi^ both Gi^ and Iddln i 

the French, , 'and ' Spanish' .tan- 

|(uages; and^ ap^ lha ^ , fiuendy, tha^ 

'Other two to^bi^ly wall, - 

He ha^llkbwito read most of the Greek and ; 
Eamim hi^ries^ In their original latignages, 
moat that are written In, English, Frenchj 
|itoMan» and Spanish* He hiMl a good, taste in, 
phdpspphy ; and, having a tom impression of 
re%ioii upofv'ida minds he took great delight 
to divinity and. history, in both 
Which ha* madd’gi^t.ailvaiiceb in times 
he retitod .inito the>'«o^^^» whub wera fre* 
^enk ' He expressed, on ah occasions, his fidl 
parauaisloD of truth of ^revealed religiim; 
and, totog a member of the , establhihed 

ctofTch himsSlfilP^'ldltod, but coodemOed no^ 
those that diasen^ it. : He abhorred the 
prjDciptop;of perapeuttod ^eii uppn the account 
of their opiiuond Jhi religion; and, being, strict 
in his owUi tol him to censure 

those of another perstoi^ion. His oon venation 
was pleasant, wHlfy,. ,Aad Ic^ed, witliout the 
least tirkctpra of, a^tailon.or.pi^antry ; and 
his iniOutoblainauner Of diveiting and enliven- 
Itig the cptnpmy, xpadp it impossible for any 
otto to to odt of kjgmtow wton ,he was in it. 
Envy and to^fo^ton seemed to to entirely fo- 
ndgn to , h^ constitation; and whatever provo- 
rad^^ns hdmet .withat any time, he passed them 
otor without the toast thought of resentment or 
revenge. As Homer had a Ziolus» so Mr. libwe 
jhad sometimes his; for there were not wanting 
malevidetit people and pratenders to poetry too^ 
basrkat his best per^ 
torntohOto; but. be was eonadous of his own 
geul^jlapd had ap musto good-nature as to for- 
glyeWeto i ^ ^ tempt^ tp re- 

turn tlwm an answer. > 

^e love of learntog and poetry made him,', 
not Ike fit for businpto, and nel^y applied 
hto^f closeT'tp it, when Jl required his attends 
aitto^ , The tote Duke of ^utonsberry^ -wben.ha 
was secretary of itotc, made Inso b^ storetary 
ttopUiHio.aifaii^ and when that truly gimu 
U^ came todem^ him wall, ho ytA myyi so 
pleased, as whan Mr., Aotoe wto JIUtl^ 
pmiy. After the ^ ^uto*s deaths aflL/ avenuet. 
Were sMippadcto hto . pi^toi>^eni ; 
the rest of that , reign, he passed his time With 
the muses atid his books, and itometim€s'‘itlig, 
eonvemtion of bto blends. , , 

** l^hsn he had just got to be to hH 
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iwiee lmuTi^ t IKrvt 
«on«, ^ 
ai^wwrdi-^li; 

in 

a ^ ; ind by the |^e^l ^Ugld^t intf « 
i!^ "jdtfTwei^ to 1^. ¥Hne* 'He 4ted the; 
%scemhor, 171$, la the fyh^fth yewf 
&|e ^ imd .«iro$ihitiied the ai 

I hu>oth ^ 4Vefto^t«f Abbey, ^ 

^ hew iiM|]j^' 

Ch|i^i^ 4t^' 

llby«iid[eot 

' i^eatt ehoir ^ ‘ f' ■, ■ 

\ To tliit dbMotet^ miphjll#^atiy^i^^ 
^W|th the foiidi^of a Mend,>«y.Hfd^ thie 
testiKiioi^y ejf! /who.M letter ,*0 

Blount, ** IHBcom^ied'i^^ 

pa«s^^e3iv^ .^ t^ I need aotrioll 

yon how inu&.|k wen of hit tuim 

mej>|at 1 muet .^uetht yon* there 

dty j^ety of dhq^tl^^ to 

him, wh^dh xiM^ ^It imfoedhW to Irom 
him, without, generally 

tttceeedt e& odr P^**^**^ 

|* 0 |I^ wowr mention of 

Ideoetepfi^bSi^ i^Nihi$go^ which la thus 
Mortod' byrXhr^;^ ' 

$ ia o|4nion, 

a dewf olpre^ buthed no heart. Mr. Ad- 
dison eSi^IjmtiyoCondsrt^l^ihj^ 
whicli IK^.. Stm thm n4 estranged 

hiinsdf lb^;hiia;^a^^ Kowe felt very te-, 
Vorely^r\|^ii®o|ie^ Ihejr ocmmaoniHond,^ 
ing thin,’ att o^nTtunity, at >»»>« jmioturo 
of |fy. hiih how 

podr.lt^ Wta gi^yod i$ dl^eature, and 

what saU$i^n‘.he Mr. ' Aldison*# 

good.&ftmto, wMie&ho.',« ea daiutally, 

thaii be (Mr* Pd$^) ^>ttk M$i 

slueere*, 

iosueh, tiiiitiioit'dtiiTi^ 'wltf 
tore; ahd:U woaM aifM hlm^iiplb in tlihsmo 
iawD^,.5if . Ikhesttd I $dlQ|(.,^ b« 

^liip*;,3^^'l>idd'‘ hr'ooiidd'not''i^y^h$t 

'.bemmre Hmd hm'lldt'loift 



bo'laid fjl.'lT? 


do^rea to M 
‘‘ 'AddlSoh duk 

L'1i^;dtiidi‘i’^ina ^'r-' 

^ tMd^^^!yydn$hnot^ 

‘ W ikihii^M^ asa'iriB^ic 
ktor^ Inhlsattempt at co- 
0 Igaomikiiotk^y, that hU ^ BU 
in his woths ; and hiS oc* 
ilmrieomi^itidnaare rarely 
Wtothyjdf ^p^io or oepauro; for they 

se^, Jdie q^ta of a mind Peeking rather 
to dmla^ exercise its powers. 

, jEft.^a Construction of his dramas, there is 
xml art ; he is not a nice observer of the 
lUdAdi* Ho extends time and varies place as 
his donifimiCiioe requires. To vary the place is 
hiyajplhiofei, any violation of nature, if 
Bm change bo made between the acts ; for it is 
. im lsas easy fur the spectator to suppose himself 
at, Athens in the becond act, than at Thebes in 
first.; but to ehaii$S the scene, as is done by 
in the middleof an act, is to add more 
aott to tbe pifty^ since an act is so much of the 
buBnoSS as is transacted without interruption. 
HdtSe,;by this licence, easily extricates himself 
lirom ^disoltles; as, In « Jane Gray,” when 
wa have bcem torrid with all the dradful 
po«np, ofspuhllo ^fxecntlon, and are wondering 
hOif'> the heroine or the poet will proceed, no 
sooner has Jane pronounced seme prophetic 
rhymes, thaxi-^^oss and be gone*-the scene 
doses, and FemWoke and Gardiner are turned 
out upon the stage. 

I know there can be Yound in bis 

plays, any deep search into nature, any accurate 
discriminations of kindred qualities, or nice dis- 
l^y of passion jn its progress: all is general 
and> und^^. Kor does be much interest or 
aifect the auditor, except In ** Jane Shore/’ 
who ie alwsys seen and heard with pity. Ali- 
cia is a character of empty noise, with no re- 
S^WaUce to reat sor&w or to natural madness. 

tPhenco, then, has Howe his reputation ? 
From^hb reasonableness and propriety of some 

Ms BCsnes,, from the elegance of his diction, 
and the S($avity of his yerse. He seldom moves 
dlher ]dty sir but ho often elevates the 

sehBam|Sf.h^$eldom pierces the breast, but he 
alwqys delMjtl Ihe ear, and often improves the 
understandings 

,B[!s translation of Bko ^i^deb Vorsse,’* and 
bf the dmi book of <W|C*o Fosxn, have no- 
ting in tbom remairikahlo. The. ^ Golden 
Vemes” are tt^iouB. . ; 

The voreion of Xiueab Is one of ihegreatest 
pxodueUons of poetry ; Ibr there is per- 

none Bkat so completely, exhibits the genius 
anl^.splxti: bf jhe , orH^^ ie dlstin* 

glOilim by n hind of diclatnriid or phHosophie 
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dlgnltyi rttb«r» w Qa{iitlUan observes, 4eclam- 
tory ihon ; fbll <if amb^ious monUty 

aud points sen^nces, eonoprised in vi^miis 
and auimated lines, lliis mrsetor Hows to 
Very d ilifently and siieeess/'iiUy presepto. ^Is 
versiBcstto, which is such as his eetompnnh 
ries practised, withoni any attempt at Innova* 
tion or improvement, soUbim WMSlift either mo* 


My ear Hit author's sense |s someMmes 
^ Uttle tJlttM by additionid InOuslon^ audt 
SonieHaies westoed by too inuch wytooUk 
But such faults sare to he expected In ell traiiA' 
slatlone, ftm tbs eonstrslnt ef ineseuiet and 
dissimlUtude s^ lanyusges* The- ** Bhainidia** 
ef ^0m desnrvee more aotloe than It obtstoi 
to ne |i is more rto wilt be more esteemed** 


ADDISON. 


JosBPii Aomson was bom on the firsi of May, 
1672, at Milston, of which his fhther, Itauoelot 
Addison, was then rector, near Ambirosebury 
in Wiltshire, and appearing weak and unlikely 
to live, he was ehri&tened the same day. Afier 
the usual domestic education, which from the 
character of his lather may be reasonatdy sufk. 
posed to have given him strong impressions of 
piety, be was committed to the care of Hr. 
Naish, at Ambnisebury, and afterwarde of Mr. 
Taylor, at Selisbiiry. 

Not to name the school or fhemastiirs of men 
Dlustrious for literature is a hind of historical 
fraud, by which honest fame is injutiously dU 
mished ; 1 would therefore trace him through 
the whfde process of his education. In 168S, 
ill the beginning of his ta elfth year, his fhther, 
being made dean of Licbheld, naturally canied 
hia family to his new residence, and, 1 believe, 
placed him fur some time, probably not lonp, 
under Mr. Shaw, then moster^of the school at 
Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter tow. 
Of this interval his biographers hisve given no 
account, and X know it only from a story of a 
bamng-^tt^ told me when / W8^ a boy, by An., 
drew Coibet of Shropshire, who ba«t heto It 
from Mr. Pigot, his uncle. 

The practice of borring-out was a savage li* 
cence, practised in many schools at the end of 
the last century, by which the boys, when the 
periodical vacation drew neavv petulent 

at the approach of liberty, some days befbre the 
time of regular recess, took posstoon of# the 
school, of which they barred the ihfors, and bade 
their master defiance from the windows. Ic is 
not easy to suppose ||kat on such oooaalons the 
master would do mote than laugh; yet if tra- 
dition may be credited, he often struggled herd 
to force or surprise the garrison. Tns master, 
when Pigot was a scbocl^boy, was barred-out 
at Lichfield; and the whole operation, aa he 
said, Was planned and conducted by AddiSOn. 

To Judge better of the jNrbbabilitv of this 


Story, I too inquired when he was sent to the 
Chartreua ; but, as he was not one of those who 
enjoyed the founder's benefiietlon, there is no 
account pmaervCd of his admission. At the 
school of the ChaKireua, to which he was re- 
moved either from that of Salisbury or Lich- 
fiekl, be pursued his juvenile studies under the 
care of Dr. Kills, and contracted that intimacy 
with Sir Richard Steele, wbloh their joint la- 
bours have so efFectueXly recorded. 

Of this memorable fHendship the greater 
praise must be given to Steele^ It is not bard 
to love those from whom nothing can be feared t 
and Addison never considered Stetleas a ri>al, 
but Steele lived, a| be confrsses, under an ha- 
*bituBl subjection to the predominstlng genius of 
Addison, whom he alvcays mentioned with re- 
verence, and treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison, f who knew hhi own dignity, could 
not always forbear to show It, by playing a lit- 
tle upon his admirer; but he was in no danger 
of retort : his jests were enduaed without 
distance or resentment. 

But the sneer of Jocularity was not the woi si. 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or van- 
ity of profusion, kept him always iiicurubly ne- 
eessltofis, upon some pressing exigence, in an 
evil hour, borrowed a hundred pounds of his 
friend, probably without much purpose of re- 
payment ; but Addison, who seems to have had 
other notions of h hundred pounds, grew im- 
patient of delay, and reclaimed his loan by an 
execution. StCH^e felt with great sensibility the 
obdnrm^y of his creditor, but with emotions d 
sorrow ratbei* theg; of anger. | 


e The life of XUm e is a very retoarhable tustmoe 
of the ttscoiotaon streng di of Dr. X'oliuiiou^s mewory. 
When I reoeited from him the MS. he compMently 
obsenred^ ** that the oritieiim was mlet^y well 
done, coniidenag that he had nut seen Rowe's 
Work I for thirty yesm.*^N. 
t Spence. 

I Tide fort was comiaaii^uitea to Johusou la i»y 
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In I0&7f }|0 entpin^d JiUo Cblleg «4 

In Oacford, nrhei'e, in 2689, the jiMM^ident^l per^ 
iisal name Latin rerses galn^ h)in the ppr 
tnomge e»f Dr. ^hcaeter, afteriearde pr^rvuet af 
Queen's Celli^a^ hy whose reeommetideiinti he 
wap elected into Megdalen ' Odl^ as a Dehtf, 
A t4^ni by which that society deti^inates those 
whidi pits elsewhere called S^tdatv; youn^ 
men who pai*talEe of ihe foiindCf's henufiic- 
tion, and succeed in thehr order to vacant fcl-* 
lowshSps.* 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and 
criticism, and grew dmt eminent by his Latin 
compositions, which are indeed entitled to parti- 
cnlar praise* He has not confined himself to 
the imItatiDn of any ancient author, but has 
formedhis styhffrom tli^i general language, such 
as a diligeiit perusitl of the productions of dif- 
ferent ages happened to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had 
much o(' his fondness, for he collected a second 
volume of the ^iists Angllcanffi,** perhaps 
for a convenient receptacle, in which all his 
Latin pieces are inserted, and where his poem 
on the Peace has the place. He afterwards 
pn^sented the coDectiort to Bollcatt, who, from 
that time, “ conceived,** says Tickell, « an 
opinion of the Kaglish genius for poetry.** 
Nothing is better known of Boileau, than that 
he had an injudicious and peevish contempt of 
modern Latin, and therefore hts pn»fe8sion of 
regard was probably the effect of his civility ra- 
ther than approbation. 

Three of hig Latin poems are upon subjects 
on which perhaps he would not have ventured 
to have written in his own language- “ The 
Battle of the IHgmies and Cranes;” « The Ba- 
rometer;*’ and ** A Bow^lirig-grecd.” When 
the matter is low or scanty, a dead language, in 
which nothing is mean because nothing is fa- 
miliar, affords great eoiivenienoes; and, by the 
sonorous magnificence of Boman syllables, ttfe 
writer conceals penury of thought, and want 
of novelty, often from the reader, and often 
from himself. 

In his twenty-second year he fiivt shouted his 
power of English poetry by some verses ad- 
dressed to pryden ; and soon afterwards publish- 
ed a translation of the greater part of the Fourth j 
Geoi'gic, upon Bees; after which, says Dry- 
don, « my latter swarm Is hardly worth the 
hiving.’* 

hearing by a person of unqnesijlpnaUe veracity, but 
whose name I am not at liberty to mrtilion. He had 
it, as he^ told us, from Lady Primrose, tp whom 
fiteefe related U with tears in his eyes* The late 
l?f. fitluton confirmed it to me, by saying, that he 
beard it from Mr. Hooke, autbfw of tbe Homou Hie* 
and he from Mr. Popft.-*H. 

»««, Victor’s Letters, voL i. p, *28, this transacrion 
eStoAfvrhat differently related,— R. 

# He took the ds|r«r sf M. A. Peb. 14, 180*. 


' Aj^ut tlie same time ha compoaad the argu- 
ments prefixed to the several books of Dryden’s 
Virgil i and produced an essay on the ** Geoi^ 
gies,’* Jurehilt; superficial, and uninstructive, 
without much either of the scholar’s learning 
or the ciritfc's penetration. 

His next puller of verses contained a charac- 
ter of the principal English poets, Inscribed to 
Henry Sacheverell, who was then, if not a poet, 
a writer of yerses ;• as is shown by his version 
of a small part of VirgtTs « Georgies,** pub- 
lished in the Miscellanies ; and a iMin enco- 
minm on QuOcn Mary, In the “ Miisee Angli- 
caiise.** These verses exhibit all the fondness 
of friendship ; but on one side or the other, 
friendaliip was afterwards too weak for the ma- 
lignity of fretion. 

In this poem is a very confident and discrimi- 
nate character of Spenser, whose work he had 
then never read.f So little sometimes is criti- 
cism the effect of judgment. It is necessary to 
inform the reader, that about this time be was 
introduced by Congi'eve to Montague, then 
chancellor of tbe Exchequer : Addison was then 
learning the trade of a courtier, and snljoined 
Montague ns a poetical name to those of Cowley 
and of Dryden. 

By theinfiuence of Mr. Montague, concur- 
ring, ncciirding to Tickell, with his natural mo • 
desty, be was diverted from his origiu}i] design 
of entering into holy orders. Montague alleged 
the corruption of men who engaged in civil em- 
ployments without liberal education ; and de- 
clared, that, though he was represented as an 
enemy to the church, he would never do it any 
.injury but by withholding Addison from it. 

Soon after (in 1696) he wrote a p(K>m to King 
'William, with a rhyming inti*odurti<ni addressed 
to Lord Somers. King William had no regard 
td elegance or literature ; his study was only 
war ; yet by a choice of ministers, whose dispo. 
Sition was 'wry different from his own, he pro- 
cured, without intention, a very liberal patron- 

* A latter which I found among Dr. Johnson’s 
papers, dated in January, 1784, from a lady in Wilt- 
sbire, contains a discovery of some importance in 
literary history, vis. that, by the initials H. S. pre- 
fixed to tVtO poem, we are not to understand the 
fumous Dr. Henry Sacbevcrell, whose trial is the 
most remarkable incident in bis life. The infor- 
mation thus communicatod is, that the rorses in 
qneltioB were not an address to the famous Dr. 
Sacbeverell, but to a very^ ingenious gentleman of 
the same name, who died young, supposed to be a 
Manksman, for that be wrota^e history of tbe lale of 
Man.— That this person teftl^ papers to Mr* Addi- 
son, and had formed a plan of a tragedy upon the 
death of Socrates.— The lady says she bad tlds in- 
formation from a Mr* Stephens, who was a fellow of 
Merton College, a contemporary and intimaee with 
Mr. Addison, in Oxford, who died near fifty yearn 
ago, a prebendary of Wlncbester^H. 

t Spenoe. 
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agio Id poetry. Addison was caromed Jboili by 
Somers and MoutagMe* 

In 1697 appeared Kis JLatin verses op l^ie 
peace of Kyswick, which be dedicated to Mon-* 
tague» and which was afterwards called by 
Smith, ** the best Latin po^ Che * ^ j 
neid/ ** Praise most not be too rigorously ex- 
amij^ed ; but die perlbrmance qmiiot be denied 
to be vigorous and elegant. 

leaving yet no public employment, he obtain- 
ed, (in 1699) a pension of three hundred pounds 
a year, tliat he might be enabled to travel. lie 
staid a year at Plois,* probably to Ivaru &e 
French language; and then prooeeded in his 
journey to Italy, which he surveyed witli the 
eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, be was far 
from being idle : for he not only collected his 
observations on the country, but found time to 
write his Dialogues on Medals, and four acts of 
** Cato.** Such at least is the relation of Tiidt- 
ell. Perhaps he only collected his nmterials, 
and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Ita- 
ly, he there wrote the Letter to Lord Halifax, 
which is justly considered os the most elegant, if 
not the most sublime, of his poetical productions. 
But in about two years he found it necessary to 
hasten home ; being, as Swift informs us, dis- 
tressed by indigence, and compelled to become 
tile tutor of A travelling squire, because his pen-, 
sion was not remitted. 

At his return he published his Travels, with 
a dedication to Lord Somers. As bis stay in 
foreign countries was short, his observations are 
such as migiit be supplied by a hasty view, and 
consist ciiiefly in comparisons of the present 
face of the country with the descriptions left us 
by the Roman poets, from whom he made pre- 
paratory collections, though he might l^ve 
spared the trouble, had he Icnown that such 
collections hod been made twice before by Italian 
autlioi's. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his 
' account of the niiiuite re|>ublk: of San Marino ; 
of many parts it is not a very severe censure 
to say, that they might have been written at 
home. His elegance of language, and variega- 
tion of prose and verse, however, gains upon 
the reader ; and the book, though awhile neg- 
lected, became in time so much the favourite of 
the public, that before it was reprinted it rose 
to 6ve times its price. 

When hs returned to England (in 1702) with 
a meanness of appearant^ which gave testimony 
of the difficulties to* which he had been reduced, 
he found his old patrons out of power, and was 
therefore, for a time, at full leisure for the | 
enltlvaUon of his mind : and a mind so culti- 


vated gives reason to bidie\*e, that UtUe 
was lost 

Hut he, rdntaiufMl not lohg or use- 
less. Tbs victoiry at (1*^04) spread ' 

triumph^ and confidence over tim nation f and < 
Lord Godolphin, Jhim^ffng to l^rd Ilalppc, 
that It hi^ not been oe^rated In a manner equal 
to the subject, desired him to propose it to some 
better poet, HaUfime told him, tijiat there was 
no encouragement tor genius ^ that w^’^hlese 
men were unprofitaUly enriched with publkt 
money, without any care to find or employ 
those whose appearance might tlo honour to 
their country. To this Godolphin replied, tliat 
such .abuses should in time be rectified; and 
that, if a man could be found capalde of the 
tusk then proposed, he should not want an am- 
ple rec<unpense. Halifax then named Addison, 
but required, that the treasurer should apply u* 
him in his own pemn. Godolphin sent the 
message by Mr. Boyle, afterwards Lord Cm 1- 
ton; and Addison, having undertnkemthc work, 
oommunicated it (o the treasurer, while it was 
yet advanced no further than the simile of the 
angel, and was immediately rewarded by suc- 
ceeding Mr. Locke in the pl^e of commissioner 
of appeals. 

In tb« following year ho was at Hanover with 
Lord Halifax; and tlie year after he was made 
under secretary of state, first to Sir Charles 
Hedges, and in a few months more to the Earl 
of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian 
operas inclined him to try what world be the 
effect of a musical drama in our own language. 
He therefore wrote the opera of “ Rosamond,*' 
which, when exhibited on the stage, was either 
hissed or neglected ; but, trusting that the read- 
ers would do him more justice, he publrsbcd it, 
wJtJi an inscription to the Diilcliess of Marlbo- 
roiigli ; a woman without skill, or pretensions 
to Skill, in i»oeti*y or literature. His dedi- 
cation was therefore an instance of servile 
absurdly, to be exceediKl only by Joshua 
Barnes's dedication of a Greek Anacreon to 
the Duke. 

His reputation bad been somewhat advanced 
by Tbe Tender Husband,” a comedy which 
Stede dedicated to him, with a confession that 
he owed to him several of the most success- 
ful s(;enes. Ub this play Addison supplied a 
pndogue* 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appoint- 
ed lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended 
him as bis secretary, and was made keeper of 
the iv.cords in Birmingham’s Tower, with a 
siUary of three hundred pounds a year. Tlie 
office was little more than nominal, and the 
salary :^as augmented for his accommodation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the opera- 
tion of particular dispositions or private opi- 
nions. IVo men of personal characters more 
X 


Spouce. 
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tfaloi llKwa 0f Whajrton attd AdOtedli 
could not easily IWB .liroqght together. Whai^tt; 
was iinpioui!^ profligate, and ahamelessy witbntit 
rega^, or api»earaaee of regard, to,> right and 
.wrong j • whatever is isontraiy to; Ws may he 
said of Addison j but as agents they 

wei« contieoted, and how ad||4SSt^ ^tsir 
' other sentimeuts we ^nnot i^oW. * ' ‘ V 

AddiMm niiiist however not be tew hastily oeh- 
demned. It . a not neoessMy to refixSe hSneflts 
from a had man, when tfao acceptaniwhkipUes no 
approbation 4.f his eHtn.esf taWhas tltS subordi- 
nntH officer any obligation to exafledn^t^O opinions 
or curiiluct of those under whoih; he'a^' exeept 
that he may notbe'madetlU instrument of wick- 
edness. 1 1 is reasonable td snppese that Addison 
counteracted, as fa^ as he Was able, the malignant 
and blasting Influence of the Lieutenant; aiid 
that at least by his intervention some good Was 
done and seme mischief yi^evented. 

When he was in office, he made a law to hhn- 
sclt^ as S^ift lias recorded, hever to semit his 
regular fees in civility to his friends : for,** 
said he, 1 may have a hundred friends; and 
if my fee be two guineas, ^ I shail, by relinquish- 
ing my right, lose two liurndrSd guineSf, and no 
friend gain more than two : thiire is therefore 
no prt^portioii between the good imparted afid 
the fvil aiitfered.** 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any 
communication of his design, began ^e publica- 
iittn of the ** Taller but he was not long con* 
miled; by iiiserting a remark, on Virgil which 
Addison had given him, he discovered himsdf. 
It Is indeed nut easy tor any man to write upon 
btcraiui'c or coinmon life, so as not to make him- 
self kuoAvn to those wHh whom he familiarly 
converses, »md who are acquainted with bis track 
ofst^ly, his favourite topic, his peculiar notions, 
and his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desir^ to write in secret, he was not 
lucky; a single tnonth defected him. His first, 
Tatler was published April S2, ^1709} and Ad*' 
dison’s eontrlbulloh appeared May <26. Tickell 
observeaf^ that the Tatler’* began and was con- 
cluded without htseoncunrto'ce. ’1^ is doubt- 
less literally true ; but the WoHt did not suffer 
much bylkls unconsclousii^pf .its cornmence- 
ment or bis absence at its oessatltm ; for he con- 
tinued his assistance to December 2S, and the 
paper stopped on January S. He did not dis- 
tinguish his pieces by any signature ; and I know 
not whether his name was not kept secret till 
he papers were colleOtod into volumes* 

To the “ Tatleir,” In about t$o igontbs, suc- 
ceeded the ** Spectator ;** a series of emaysof the 
same kind, but written with last lavity» npop a 
mo^rsgi^ plan, and publidbed dally. $uob 


• Dr. yohnson appears to have tdeaded the eba 
meter el the Martiuis With that of hisKon the Duke. 


I an tiindertaking showed the writers not to dis* 
trust their own copiousnetn of materials, or Ik* 
dlity of composition^ nnd^ their performance 
justified ^beV eoufidenee. 'Ihey found, however. 
In their. juNgimui, many auxiliaries. I'o attempt 
a single paper wiys no terrifying labour ; many 
pSoces were Oflered, and many were received. 

; 'Addison had enough of the aeal of pariyi but 
Steele had at that time almost nothing else. The 
^ S^jtator,'* in one of the first papem, showed 
; the 'political tenets of its authors ; but a I’csoiii- 
Was soon of courting general appro- 

bation by general topics and subjects on which 
faction had produced no fllvei'sity of sentiments, 
SUeh as literature, morality, and familiar life. 
To this practice, they adhered with few devia- 
tions^/ The ardour of Steele once broke out in 
praise, of Mhrlborough ; and when Dr. Fleet- 
wood prefixed to some sermons a preface over- 
flowing with whiggish opinions, that it might 
be read by the Queen,* it was reprinted in the 
“Spectator.** 

To teac^h the minuter decencies and inferior 
duties, to regulate the practif^s of daily conver- 
sation, to correct those depravities which are 
rather ridiculous than criminal, and remove 
those grievances which,, if they produce no last- 
ing calamities, impmas hourly vexation, was first 
attempted by Casa in his book of Manners, and 
Castiglioue in bis “ Coui’tier ;’* two books yet 
celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they arc now less read, are neglected 
only because they have effected that refonnatiuii 
which their autliors intended, and their precepts 
now are no longer wanted. Their useftilnoss to 
the ige in which they were written is sufficient- 
ly attested by the translations which almost all 
the nations of Europe were in haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and 
peidiaps advanced, by the French ; among whom 
La |l^uyere*S “ ASfanners of the Age,’* though, 
as Bolleau repiarked, ft is written without con- 
nection, certainly deserves praise for liveliness of 
description and justness of observation. 

Before the “ Tdtler** and “ Spectator,'* if the 
writers for the theatre are excepted, England 
had no masters of common life. No writers had 
yet ttnderhdcen to reform either the savageness 
of neglect or the impertinence of civility; to 
show when to speak or to be silent ; how to re- 
fuse or how to comply. We bad many books ts 
teach JIB our more important duties, and to set- 
tle opinions in philosophy or politics ; but an 
Arbiter ^legantiarum, a judge of propriety, was 

* This partietdar namber of the ** Spectator," it 

is said, was not published till twelve o'clock, that it 
might come out precisely at the hour of her Mafes. 
ty's breakfast, and that no time might be left for de> 
liberating about eervlng it up with that meal, as 
usual. See the edition of the "Tatlei" with notes, 
vol. vi. No. 271, note p. 45k, &6— N. 
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frt who should somy the tntok of The « Taller** and ** $poctatar*''a(ytist*dt tkM 

dally eoi\7enntJoiij and free it from thorn# and Casa, the unsetM proetico of, dally interooM# 
priokles, which tease the passer, though they do hy propriety*and politeness j add^ tike La Broy- 
not wound him. ere, exhibit^ the Charaetei# and Mari&rs at 


For this purpose nothing is so pro^ as the 
fre({uent publi^tion of short papers, . which we 
read not as study but amusement. If the sub- 
ject, be slight, the treatise is short. The l^usy 
may find time, and the idle may dnd patience. 

This mode of cotiveying obeap and, easy know^ 
ledge began among us in the civil war,* when it 
was much the interest of either party to raise 
and fix the prejudices of the people. • At 
time appeared “ Mercurlus Aulicus,'* " Merou- 
rius Kustlcus,** aud Mercurlus Civicus.'* It 
is said that when any title gi*«w popular, it w*a 
stolen by the antagonist, who by this stratagem 
conveyed his notions to those who would not 
have received him had he not worn the i^pear- 
ance of a friend. The tumult of those unhappy 
days left scarcely any man leisure to treasure up 
occasional compositions ; and so much were they 
neglected, that a Gom])lete collection is no where 
to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L*Es- 
trange*s “ Observator ;’* and that by Lesley's 
** Rehearsal,’* and perhaps by others ; hut hith- 
erto nothhig had been conveyed to the people in 
this commodious manner but cotitroversy relat- 
ing to the church or state ; of which they taught 
many to talk, whom they could not teach to 
judge. 

It has been siiggesSted, that the Royal Society 
was instituted soon after the Restoration to di- 
vert the' attention of llie people from public dis- 
content. The Tatler” and “ Spectator** had 
the same tendency ; they were published at a 
time when two parties, loud, restless, and vio- 
lent, each with plausible declarations, and each 
perhaps without any distinct termination^f its 
views, were agitating the n&tion j to minds heat- 
ed with political contest they supplied cooler an^ 
more inoffensive reflections; and it is said by 
Addison, in a subsequent work, that they had a 
perceptible influence fipon*the conversation of 
that time^ and taught the froUcksome miA the 
gay to unite merriment with decency ; an effect 
which they can never wholly lose, while they 
continue to be among the first books by which 
bf)th sexes are initiated in the elegancies of 
knowledge. 

* Newspapers appear to have had an earlier date 

than here assigned. Cleiveland, in his cbaructcr of 
a London diurnal, says, " The original sinner of this 
kind was Dutch ; Gallo-Bclgicus, the Protoplas, and 
the modern Mercuries but HanscrTKelders.*' Some 
intelligence given by Mercurius Oallo-Belgicos is 
tnentro^ned in Carew's ** Survey of Cornwall,*' p. 1*20, 
origMly published in 1602. These vehicles of in> 
formation are often mentioned in the plays of James 
arid Charles the First.— R. 


the Age. Hie persouuges iiitro4iic^ la thesa 
papers were not merely Ideal ; they #ero then 
known, and conspieuou# lid Various stations. Of 
the^f TaC«^*' thfo is tM if Steele Ih bis last 
japer; and of the <'$p^tator’* by Budgell In 
the preface to t^eopbrasttis,** a book whick 
Addison baa r#eommended. and which he was 
suspected to have revised, ifbe djdnot write it. 
Of these ^rtniits, which may he supposed to be 
sometimes embellished and sometimes aggravat- 
ed, the origiuals are now partly known aud 
partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two 
or three fluent writes, is to give them but a 
small part of' their due praise ; they superadded 
literature and criticism, and sometimes towerod 
fBT above tlieir predecessors, and taught, with 
great ^stness of aigument and digifiity of lan- 
guage, the most important duties and sublime 
truths. 

All these topics were happily varied with ele- 
gant fictions and refined allegories, and illumin- 
ated with different changes of style and felicities 
of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that, of the charac- 
ters feigned or exhibited in the ** Spectator," the 
favottrite of Addison was Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley, of whom he bad formed a very delicate and 
discriminate idea,* which he would not suffer to 
be violated; and, therefore, when Steele bod 
shown him innocently picking up a girl in the 
Temple and taking her to a tavern, be drew 
upon himself so much of his friend's indigna- 
tion, that be was forced to appease him by a 
promise of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to 
come. 

The reason which induced Cervantes to bring 
his hero to the grave, para mi sola nacio Don 
Quixote, y yopara el, made Addison declare, with 
undue vehemouce of expression, that he would 
kill Sir Roger ; being of opinion that they were 
born for one another, and that any other hand 
would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever fill- 
ed up his original delineation. lie describes his 
Knight as having his imagination 8<»mewhut 
warped ; but of this perversion he has made ve- 
ry little use. I’hc irregularities In Sir Ro- 
tor’s conduct seem not so much the effects of a 
mind deviating from the beaten track of life, 
by the ^rpKual pressure of some overwhelm- 

* The errors in this account are explained at con 
siderable length in tlie preface to the *' Spoetator** 
prefixed to the edition in the ** British Essarists.** 
The original deltneatioa of S\r Roger nudonbtedty 
belongs to Steele.— C. 
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/i% itlfa< oj' lialiltiml rustlrlty, and that fliieg- 
which suJitury grandeur naturally gen- 
erate*. ' j' 

Th*i^ varlnltle weather of the mind^ the dying 
vitiami's juf incipient nmdiieeia, which from time 
to time dond ivB 90 ii, without edijislng it^ it re- 
iiuires so much nicety to exhihit* Addison 
seems to have heel, ejetemd from prosecuting 
own design. 

To Sir Hoger^ who, as a country gentlemati, 
apjamrs to be a tory, or, as it is gently es^ressed, 
an adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir 
A.ndrew Freeport, a new ma^, g wealthy mer- 
chant, zealous for the mduied interest, and a 
whig. Of this contrariety of opinions, it is pro- 
bable more consequences were at diet Intended 
tiiuri could be produced, when the resolution was 
taken to exclude party fVom the pa|)er. Sir 
Andrew does but little, and tliat little seems 
not to liave pleased Addison, who, when he 
dismissed him from the club, changed his 
opirn'ons. Steele had maiie him. In the true 
spiiit of iin reeling coiiimSirce, declare That he 
** would not build a hospital for idle people 
but at last he buys laud, settles in the country, 
and builds, not a manuft^tory, hut a hosjutal 
for twelve old husbandmen; for men, with 
whom a merchant has little acquaintance, and 
whom he commonly considers with little kind- 
ness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and 
thus commodiously distributed, it is natural to 
suppose the approbation general, and the sale 
numerous. 1 once heard it observed, that the 
sale may be calculated by the pnaluct of the tax, 
related in the lust number to produce more than 
twenty pounds a week, and therefore stated at 
one and twenty pounds, or three pounds ten 
shillings a day : this, at a halfpenny a paper, 
will give sixteen hundred and eighty^ for the 
daily mixnlier. 

This sale Is not great; yet this, if Swift be 
credited, was likely to grow less; for he de- 
clares that the “ Spectator,*' whom he ridicules 
for his endless mention of the fair sex, had be- 
fore his rcc/css wearied his readers. 

The next yew (1718), in which Cntp*’ came 
upon the stage, was Oie grand climacteric of 
Addison’s iH*putation. Upon the death of Cato, 
he bad, as is said, planned a tragedy In the time 
of his travels, and had for several years the first 
fiiur acts finished, which wei*e. shown to such 
as were likely to spread their admiration^ 
They were seen by Pope, and by Cibber, who 
relates that Steele, when he took l^ck tiie copy, 
told him, in the despicable cant of linfrary mo- 
desty, that, whatever spirit his friend had | 
bhowu in the composition, he doubted whether 

4-qiiat lids ^ealadofi U not exaggerated, tliat K 
ift, even wach below tbe real number, see the notes 
^ the Tatloi/* ed, UHiJ. voh vl. p. >N. 


' he wonld have courage infiicleiit to expose U to 
the cen8ui*e,qf a British audience 
I 'rhe time howevei* was now come, when those 
who affected to think liberty in danger, affected 
likewise to think that a stage play might pre- 
serve it; imd Addison was im|Mrtttned, in the 
name of the tutelary deities of Briteiu, to show 
, his courage and his zeal, by finishing his design. 

[ To resume his work he seemed perversely and 
iinaccofintably unwilling ; and by a request 
which perhaps he wished to be denied, dosiml 
hlr. Hughes to add a fifth act. Hughes au]>- 
poled hij(n serious ; and, undertaking the sup- 
plement, brought in a few ddys some scenes for 
his examination : but he had In the mean time 
gone to work himself,, and produced half an act, 
which he afterwards completed, but with bre- 
vity iiTegularly disproportionate to the foregoing 
parts, like a task, jierformed with reluctance 
and hurried'to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted w'hether “ Cato ” was 
made public by any change of the Author’s pur- 
pose; for Dennis charged him with raising 
prejudices in his own favour, by false positions 
of preparatory criticism, and with poisoning 
the town by ceutradictiiig in the “ Spectator” 
the established rule of poetii^l justice, because 
his own hero, with all his virtues, was to fall 
before a ty niut. The faii; is certai n ; the motives 
we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed 
la Imr all avenues against all danger. When 
I Pope brought him the prologue, which is pro- 
I perly accommodated to the play, there Avere 
I these words: ** Britons, 'arise! he worth like 
' this approved,” meniiing nothing more than 
Bfitops, erect and exalt younelves to the ap- 
probatrm of public virtue ; Addison was 
(righted, lest he should be thought a promoter 
of insurrection, and the line was liquidated to 
“ Britons, attend.” * 

Now heavily in clouds came on the day, 
the great, the fmportant day,” when Addison 
was to stand the hazard of the theatre. That 
there might, however, bb left as little hazard as 
was possible, on the firat night, Steele, as him- 
self relates, undertook to pack an audience. 
This, sajTi Pope,* liad been tried for the fimt 
time in favour of the Distrest Mother 
i and was now, Avith more efficacy, practised for 
« Cato.” 

The danger was soon over. The whole na- 
tion wai/at that time on fire with faction. The 
whigs applauded every line Sn Which liberty was 
mentioned, as a ^satii'c on the tories ; and the 
tories eelmed every dap, to show that the satire 
was unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is well 
kiiow'n. He called Booth to his box, and gave 
him fifty guineas for defending the cause ol 
liberty so Avell against a perpetual dictator. 


* 8poiJcc. 
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Ihe wbigB, 8ay» Pope, design a second presetit, 
when they can accompany it witli as good a 
sentence. 

The play, supported thae by the emulatton of 
factious prai^, was acted night after night ‘<ifo'r 
a longer time than, 1 believe, the pa,biic had 
allowed to auy drama before ; and the Anihor, 
as Mrs. Porter long afterwards related^ wan- 
dered through the whole exhibition behind the 
scenes with restless and unappeasable solici- 
Sude. 

When it was printed, notice was given t|^at 
the Queen would be pleased if it was dedicated 
to her ; ** but, as he bad designed that compli* 
ment elsewhere, he found himself obliged,’* says 
Tickcll, ** by his duty on'the one hand, and his 
honour on the other, to send it into the World 
without any dedication. ** 

Human happiness has always its abatements; 
the brightest sunshine of success is not without 
a cloud. No sooner was “ Cato” offered to 
the I'eader than it was attacked by the acute 
malignity of Dennis, Avith all the violence of 
angry criticism. Dennis, though equally zeal- 
ous, and'probably by his temjier more furious, 
than Addison, for what they called liberty, and 
though a flatterer of the whig ministry, could 
not sit quiet at a successful play ; but was eager 
to tell friends and enemies that they had mis- 
placed their admiral ions. The world was too 
stubborn for instruction ; wlfH tlie fhte of the 
censurcr of Conieillu’s Cid, his animadventions 
showed bis anger without effect, and ** Cato” 
continued to be praised. 

I’ope bad now an opportunity of courting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give resentment its full play, without 
ap[)eai'ifjg to revenge himself. He therefore 
published ** A Narrative of the Madness of 
John Dennis;” a performance which left the 
objections m the play in their fVill force, and 
therefore discovered more desire of vexing U^e 
critic than of defending the jv^t. 

Addison, w ho was no stranger to the world, 
pivilKibly saw the selifshness of Pope’s friend- 
ship; and, resolving that he should have the 
consequences of his ofliciouaness to himself, in- 
formed Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry for 
the insult ; and that whenever lie should think 
lit to answer his remarks he would do it in a 
manner to which nothing could be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the playjs in the 
scenes of love, which are sai : by Pope* to have 
been added to the original plan upon a subse- 
quent review, in compliance with the popular 
practice of the stage. Such an authority it is 
bard to reject; yet the love is so intimately 
mingled with the Avhole action that It cannot 
easily be thought extrinsic aud adventitious; 
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ftft, if It wet^* taken away, what would be left ? 
or how were the four acts flUed in the first 
draught? 

At the publication the wits Weiined proud ti 
pay their attendance witH^ Encomiastic verses. 
The best are firom ah oilknoWn hand, which 
will perhaps lose tomewliM of their praise when 
the author is known to be 

“ Cato” had yet other honours, it was cen- 
sured' its. a party-iday by a schillar of Oxford, 
and defended in a favourable examination by 
Dr. Sewei. It was translated by .Salvini into 
Italian, and acted at Florence; and by tho 
Jesuits of St. Omer’s into Latin, and played by 
their pupils. (>f this vemion a copy was sent to 
Mr. Addison : it is to be wished that it could 
be found, for the sake of comparing their version 
of the soliloquy with that of ISluiid. 

A tragddy was written on the s.'^me siiliject by 
Des Champs, a Frimch poet, which was tran- 
slated with a criticism on tiie English play. 
But the translator aud the critic age now for- 
gotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore 
little read. A.ddison knew the policy of litera- 
ture too well to make hi^ enemy Important by 
drawing the attention of the public upon a criti- 
usm which, though sometimes iiitemperalr, was 
oiteii imfragable. 

While ** Cato” was upon the stngp, another 
dally paper, called ** the Guardian,” was pub- 
lished by Steele. To this Addison gave great 
assistanre, whether occasituially or l>y previous 
engagement is not known. 

The character of Guardian was t<M> narrow 
and too serious: It might properly enough 
admit both the duties and decencies of life, but 
seemed not to include litei'ury speculations, and 
was in some degree violated by merriment and 
burlesque. What had the guardian of the liz- 
ards to do with clubs of tall or of little men, 
with nests of ants or with Stmda’s prolusions? 

Of this paper notliing is necessary^ be said, 
but that it found many contributors, and that 
It was a continuation of the “ Spectator” with 
the same elegance and the same variety, till 
some unlucky sparkle from a tory t»aper 
set Steele’s politics on fire, and wit at o«c« 
blazed into faction. He vvas soon too hot f(»r 
neutral topics, aud quitted the “ Guardian” to 
write the “ Englishman,” 

The papers of Addison are marked in the 
** Spectator” by one of the letters in the name 
of Clio, and In the “ Guardian” by a hand ; 
whether^ it Vas, as Tickell pretends to think, 
that he was unwilling to usurp the praise of 
others, or, as Steele, with far greater likelihood, 
insinuates, that he could not witliout discontent 
impart to others any of his own. I have heard 
> that his avidity did not satisfy itself with the 
air of renown, but that with great eagerness he 
laid hold on his proportion of the profits. 
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Many of tBeac papers wore wrlUen wllb 
powers truly comic, with nice disciimiaatton 6f 
characters, and aecorate observation of natural 
or accidental deviation from propriety; It 
was not supposed that he had tried a comedy ion 
the stage, till Steele after hla death dedaired him 
the author of the Drummer*** Thla h^vvdfer 
Steele did not know to he trtte.hy any dlrai^ 
timony ; for, when Addison pitithe play into 
his hands, he only told him, it was the work of 
a << GenOeman In the company and, wht^ 
It was received* as is conf^ed, with C(dd disap* 
probation, be was probah^ less willing to claim 
it. Tickell oihltted it in his collection ; hut the 
testimony of Steele, and ^e total silence of any 
other claimant, has determined the public to 
assign it to Addison, audit is now printed with 
his other poetiy. Steele! carried the << Drum* 
iner'* to the play-house, hnd afterwards to the 
press, and sold the copy fhr fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the 
proof supi^ied by the play itself, of which the 
characters arc such as Addison would have de* 
llneated, and the tendeiiey such as Addison 
would have promoted. That it should have 
been ill received would raise wondeiv did We 
not daily see the capricious dlstribation of 
theatrical praise. 

He was not all thla time an indlflbient spec* 
tator of public aifain. He wrote, as difieiwnt 
exigencies required (In 1707), The present 
State of the War, and the necessity of to Aug- 
mentation , which, however judicious, being 
written on temporary topics, and exhibiting no 
peculiar powers, laid bold on no attention, and 
has naturally sunk by Its oWi^ weight into neg- 
lect. This cannot be said of the fiew papers en- 
titled ** The Whig Examiner,’* in which Is 
employed all the force of gay malevolence and 
humorous satire. Of this paper, which just 
Appeared and expired, Swift remarks, with ex- 
ultation, that ** it is no^w down among the 
dead He might well rejoice at the 

denth of that which be could not have killed. 
Every reader of every party, since personal 
malice is past and the papers which once in- 
flamed the nation are read only as eATiudons of 
wit, must wish for more^f the Whig Examin- 
ers ; for on no occasion was the genius of Ad- 
disoti more vigorously exerted, and on none did 
the superiority of his powers more evidently 
apptiar. His “ Trial of Count Tariff,*’ written 
to expose the treaty of commerce with France, 
lived no longer than the ques^qn that pro- 
duced it- * # 

Not long afterwards, an attempt was made 


Fmo a lory soag fu vogue at tbe time, the bur- 


to revive the ^ectator,** at a time Indeed tip 
no meanq. favourable to literature, when the 
auccession of a new family to the throne 
the nation with anxiety, discord, and confu- 
aian: and eithto the turbulence of the timea or 
the satiety of the readers put a stop to tbe pub- 
Itoatito, af^r an experfmeni of eighty numbers, 
which were afterwtod* coUee^ed into an eighth 
volume, perhaps more valuable than any ot 
those that went before it. Addison produced 
more than a fourth part, and the other oontri- 
hqtors are by no meano unworthy of appearing 
as his associates, The time that had passed 
during the suapenslim of the Spectator,” 
though it had not lessened his power of hum- 
our, seeiqpis to have increased his disposition to 
seriou^ess : the j^rophrtion cf his religious to 
his comic papers is greater than in the former 
series. 

The “ Spectator,” from its recommencement, 
was published only three times a week ; and no 
diseriminattve marks were added to the pa- 
pers. To Addison, Tickell has asci'ibed twen- 
ty-three.* 

The Spectator,** had many contributors ; 
and Steele, whose negligence kept him alwaj's 
in a hurry, when it was his turn to furnish a 
paper, called loudly for the letters, of which 
Addison, whose materials were more, made lit- 
tle use ; having recourse to sketches and hints, 
the product of hi^foimer studies, which he 
now reviewed and completed : among these are 
named by Tickell the Essays on Wit, those on 
the Pleasures of the Imagination, and the Cri- 
ticism on Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took possession 
of the throne, it was reasonable to expect that 
tbe zeal of d.ddi8on would be suitably rcwainled. 
Before the arrival of King George, he was 
made secretary to the regency, and was required 
by his office to send notice to Hanover, that the 
^ueen was degfcl, and that the throne was va- 
cant. To do this would not have been difficult 
to any man but Addison, who was soover- 
whdmed with the greatness of the event, and 
so distracted by choice of expression, that the 
Lords, who could not wait for the niceties of 
criticism, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the 
House, and ordered him to despatch the mes- 
sage. Southwell readily told what was nerves . 
sary In the common style of business, and va- 
lued himself upon having done what was too 
hard for* Addison. 

He was better qualified for the “ Freeholder,” 
a paper which he published twice a week, from 
S3, 17lfi, to the middle of the next year. 
This was undertaken in defence of the estab- 
lislied government, sometimes with aigumeiit 

• Numb. MU, S57. SS9. 501, m. 505. 567, SOS, 
569. 571. 574, 575. 579, 580. 582, 583, 584, 585. 5M 
502. 508. 600. 


be ihat w!H iMh heeHh^Ir^. 
thum ernuiig ttw doail ui«n let hiiu lifi.— U. 
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and kometttiiC 9 mirth. In argument lie 
had many equals ; but his humour was singular 
and matchless. Bigotry itself must be delight- 
ed with the tory fox-hunter. 

There art* howevni some strokes less elegant 
and less decent ; such as the Pretender's Jour- 
nal, in which <me topic of ridicule is his pover- 
ty. This mode of abuse bad been employed by 
Milton against King Charles II. 

« Jacoboei 

Ceiituai, exulaous viacof a msrsupii regia.*' 

• 

And Oldmixon delights to tell oi^ome alder- 
man of London, that he had mo]*e moif^ey than 
the exiled princes ; but that which might he 
expected from Milton's savagenoss or Oldmix- 
on's meanness Was not suitable to the delicacy 
of Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of the Freehold- 
er" too nice and gentle for such noisy times ; 
and is reported to have said, that the ministry I 
made use of a lute, when they should have j 
railed for a trumpet. 

This year (171fi)* he married the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick, whom he had solicited 
by a very long and anxious courtship, perhaps 
with behaviour not very unlike that of Sir 
Roger to his disdainful widow; and who, 1 
arn afraid, diverted hmelf often by playing 
with his passion. He is said to have first know'll 
her by becoming tutor to liter sou. f ‘‘ He 
formed,” said Tonson, “the design of get- 
ting that lady from the time when he was 
first recommended into the family.” In what 
part of his life he obtained the recommendation, 
or how long, and in what manner, he lived in 
the family, I know not. His advances at first 
were certainly timorous, but grew bolder as Ids 
repiitatioij and influence increased ; till at (pst 
the lady was iteixuaded to matry him, on terms 
mu<‘h like those on which a Turkish princess is 
espoused, to whom the Sultan is reported to pro- 
nounce, “ Daughter, I give thee this man for 
thy slave.” The marringe, df uncoiitradicted 
report can he credited, made no addition to his 
happiness ; it neither found them nor made them 
equal. She always remembered her own rank, 
and thought herself entitled to treat with very 
little ceremony the tutor of her son. Rowe’s 
ballad of the “ Despairing Shephei'd” is said to 
have been written, either before or after mar- 
riage, upon this memorable pair ; and it A cer- 
tain that Addison has left behind him no en- 
couragement for ambitious love. , 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest 
elevation, being made secretary of state. For 
this employment he might jhstly be suppos^ 
igualifled by long practice of business, and by his 
regular ascent through other offices ; but expec- 


tation is often disappointed j It is universally con- 
fessed that he was unequal to the duties of his 
place. In the House of Commons he could not 
speak, and therefore was useless to the defence 
of the goveiument. In the office, says Pope,* 
he could not issue an order without losing bis 
time in quest of fine expressions. What ha 
gained in rank he lost in credit ; and, finding 
by experience, his own inability, was forced to 
solicit his dismission, with a pension of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. His friends palliated 
this relinquishment, of which both friends and 
enemies knew the true reason, with an account 
of declining health and the necessity of recess 
and quiet. 

He DOW returned to his vocation, and began 
to plan literary occupations for his futui^ life. 
He purposed a tragedy on the death of iterates ; 
a story of which, os Tickell remarks, the basis 
is narrow, and to which I know not how love 
could have been appended. I’here would how- 
ever havg been no want either of virtiie in tho 
sentlnients or elegamw in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Christian religion, of which part was published 
after his death ; and he designed to have made a 
new p<»etical version of the “ Psalms.” 

These pious compositions Pope imputedf to a 
selfish motive, upon tha credit, as he owns, of 
Tonson ; who, having quamlled with Addison, 
and not loving him, said, that when he laid 
down the secretary’s office, he intended to .taka 
orders, and obtain a bishopric. ; “ for," said h<i, 
“ I always thought him a priest in his heart.” 

That Pope should have thought this conjec- 
ture of Tonson worth remembrance, is a proof, 
hut indeed, so far as 1 have found, the only 
proof, that he retained some malignity from 
their ancient rivalry. Tonson pretended but to 
gues^. it ; no other mortal ever susiiecled it ; and 
Pope might have reflected, that a man w'ho 
[ had been secietary of state in the ministry of 
Sunderland knew a neaiw way to a bishoprio 
than by defending religion or translating the 
“ Psalms ” 

It is related, that he had once a design to make 
an English Dictionary, and that he considered 
Dr. Tillotson as the writer of highest authori- 
ty. There was formerly sent to me by Mr. 
Locker, clerk of the I .eathersellers* Company, 
who was eminent for curiosity and literature, 
a collection of examples collected from Tillot- 
son’s works, as Lo»*ker said, by Addison. It 
came too late to he of use, so 1 inspected it but 
slightly, and npmember it indistinctly. I 
thought the ^ssages too short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in 
peaceful studies ; hut relapsed, when he was near 
bis end, to a political dispute. 

It so happened that (1716-19} acontmmy 
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/ *rlih ipreat vebGmnnceli^twwh 

IHei^ita vf Itmjp ^U^^iuautmt, A^dismi abtf iStpela* 
i t: may; hfi UBkod, In the l^gu^e vf Hnmw; 
what p^witr or 'what t^aiie ahouhi; $e| tjKem 
vjirian^fr The 'jiiOJert of thw[r 
frrrajk i^prtanee,; Ew*J cif F®" 

p<irtf4an act wdil'eSil 
whith the liumh^t of |ifeer*if (ihonlS hi 
thft Kl<i|r new 

lial»ilUy» uitiees.When «h oid lfhliiUy vAimXi he 
extinct To thie ithh t^rda wo^ld natur^y 
agree; and the Itlng^ who wae yet tittfe ^ 
quainted Wlthhia own ^rerfi|[fMiive> and, 4i |i 
now -well known, almost !jtidii6fSfit^ to the^jaai- 
sossions of the Crown had hi^ }>i»«t(aded'to^ 
consent. The only dlffi^iulty w&i found amdng 
the (^mmons; wen not likely to appfote 
tfte pe^tunl exclusion of themselves and their 
jMiSterity. The bill therefore was eagerly op- 
posed) and among others by Sir llobert Wal- 
pole, whose speech was )(»ublislked. 

The iJbrds might thifik their digriidy diinin<^> 
ished by improper advancements, and pax*ticti- 
larly by the introduction of tWflVe new peers 
at once, to pinduce a majority of t^iries in the 
last reign ; an act of authority ^dleifii onoqgb, 
yet certainly legal, and by no means to he com* 
pared With that contempt of national right With 
which, some time afterwards, by the Iplttiga^ 
tion of whiggisn^ the Commons, ehoaeiif by the 
people for three years, chose themselves fmr 
seven. But, whatever might be the disposition 
•f the I..ords, the people had no wish to increase 
their power. The tendency of the hill, as 
Steele obser>ed in a letter to the Earl of Ox- 
ford. was to introduce an aristocracy: for a 
majority in the House of J^r<ls, so limited, 
would have been desiiotic and irresistible. 

To' prevent this siibyersion of the anrient es- 
tablishment, $tee!e, whose pen readily seconded 
his political passions, endeavoured to alarm 
the nation, by a pamphlet called ** The Plebeian. * t 
To tills an answer was published by Addison 
wider the title of <* ThsrOld Whig,** in which 
it ie im discovered that Steble was then known 
to be the advocate for the Commons. Steele 
replied by a second Plebeian ; and, whether by 
Ignorance or by courtesy, coniSni!^ Himself to 
his question, without any pen^mal notice of his 
opponent. Kothlifg hitherto was committed 
against the laws of friendship or proprieties of 
decency ; hut eontroverthits cannot long retain 
their kindness for .each other. " The <* Old 
Whig** answered the « Plebefhh,'* and could , 
not forbear some contempt of JltBe I51cky, ■ 
whose trade it was to write pamphlets/* Plcfcy, ' 
however, did not lose his setBi^ vljliNwatlon for 
his friend ; but ci^tented himself with quoting f 
awne lines of « Cato,** which were at once de- | 
tisijtion and reproof* The hUl was laid . oside 
duriug that session ; and Addison died before 
Uie next, In which its commitment was ifjcct- 
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ed by iwo hundred and sixty-five ^ one r>un'dit^ 
and seyeitjify-sfveh. ' 

i^^ry '^mder aurely, must regret that these 
two .l^ustrlous friekfds, after so many years 
ptij|scd in confidence and endearment. In unity 
of Intiisrest^ eonformity of opinion, ahd feUow- 
aldpvhrstudy, shouhlfinally part in acrimonious 
Such a controversy was JSellvm 
as Lncati expresses it. Why 
4^14 not ' (action find other advocates ? but 
mnong the uncertainties of the human state, we 

£ doomed to number the Instability of friend^ 

Of th1s41spote 1 have little knowledge but 
from tjlih ** Bidgnq^hla Britannica.*’ Thu 
Old Whig** is not Inserted in Addison's 
nor is it mentioned by Tickell in his 
lllb Vwhy it was omitted, the biographers doubt- 
less give the true reason; the fact was too 
recent, and those who had been heated in the 
contention were not yet cool. 

The necessity of com[»lying xvith times and 
of sparing persons is the great impediment oC 
biography. History may be formed from per- 
manent momtmfncs and records ; but lives can 
only be written from personal knowledge, which 
Is growing every day less, and in a short time 
is lost fur ever. What is known can seldom be 
immediately told ; and when it might be told, 
it Is no longer known. The delicate features 
of the mind, the nice discriminations of charac- 
ter, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, are 
soon obliterated ; and it is surely better that 
caprice, obstinacy, frolic, and folly, however 
they might delight in the description, should be 
sihnitly forgotten, than that, by wanton merri- 
ment and unseasonable detection, a pang shoifid 
be given td a widow, a daughter, a bretber, or a 
friend. As the process of these narratives ^ 
nosv bringing xis among my contemporaries, I 
begin to feel myself “ walking ii|>on ashes under 
which tbe fii^o is not extinguished,** and coming 
to the time of which it will be proper rather to 
say nothing that is fitlse, than all that is true.'* 
'Jl'lie end of thib useful life was now approaoh- 
ing. Addison had for some time been oppressed 
by shortness of breath, which was now aggra- 
vated by a dropsy; and, finding hia danger 
pressing, he prepared to die conformably to hla 
own precepts and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope 
relates,* a message by the Earl of Warwick to 
Mr. Gay, desiring to see him. Gay, who bed 
not visit^ him for some 4me before, obeyed the 
summons, andibund himsdf received with great 
kindness. The purpose for whkdi the Inter- 
^«W had bren solicited was Bled discovered. 
Addison told him, that he had injured him; 
but that, if be recovered, ba would recompense 
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him. the Injury was he did not explain ; 

nor did Gay fver know, hut supposed that some 
preferment designed for him had, by Addison's 
intervention, been withheld, 

Liord Warwick w'^as a young man of very ir- 
regular life, and perhaps of louse opinions. 
Addison, for whom he did not want respect, 
had very diligently endeavoured to reclaim him ; 
but his arguments and expostulations had no 
elfect. One experiment, however, remained to 
be tried : when lie found his life near its end, 
he directed the young lord to be called; and 
when he desired, with great tenderness, heifr 
his last injunctions, told him, “ 1 have sent for 
you, that you may see how a Christian can 
die." What effect this awful scene had on the | 
Earl, 1 know not : he likewise died himself in 
a short time. 

In TickoU’s excellent “ Elegy” on his friend 
are these lines : 

Jlo taught UB how tu live ; and, oh ( too hif'h 
J'he pi'ici^ of knowledge! taught us how io die — 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to 
this moving interview. 

[laving given directions to Mr. Tickell for 
the publication of liis works, and dedicated them 
on his death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he 
lied June 17, 1719, at Ilollaiid-house, leaving no 
child but a daughter.* 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony tliat 
the resentment of party has transmitted no 
charge of any crime. He was not one of those 
M'ho ai*e praised only after death ; for his merit 
was so generally aeJenowdedged, that Swift, hav- 
ing observed that liis election passed w ithout a 
contest, adds, that, if he projawed himself for 
king, he would hardly have been refused. 

His zeal fur his paity did extinguish is 
kindness for the merit of his •opponents ; when 
he was secretary in Ireland, he refused to in- 
termit his acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or cxtcriiHl manners, nothing 
Is so often mentioned as tihat timorous or sullen 
taciturnity which his friends called niodcsty by 
jtoo mild a name. Steele mentions with great 
tenderness that remarkable bashfulness, which 
is a cloak that hides and muffler merit and 
tells us, <<that his abilities were covered only 
by modesty, which doubles the beauties whicli 
are seen, and gives credit and esteem to all that 
are concealed.” Chesterfield afiirms,* that 
Addison was the most timorous and awkward 
man that he ever saw.” And Addison, speak- 
ing of his own defieieuce in conversation, used 
to say of himself, that, with respect to fiiteller^ 
tual ** wealth, he could draw bills for a thousand 
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' pounds, though be had not a guinea in his 
' pocket.” 

That he wahted current coin for ready pay- 
ment, and by that want was often obstructed 
and distressed ; that ho was often oppressed by 
an improper and ungraceful timidity, every tes' 
timony concurs io in'ove ; but Chesterfield's re- 
pi'esentation is doubtless hyperbolical, lliat 
man cannot be supposed very inexpert in the 
arts of conversation and practice of life, W'ho, 
without fortune or alliance, by his usefulness 
and dexterity, became secretary of state; and 
who died at forty-seven, after having not only 
stood long in the highest rank of wit and litera- 
ture, hut filled one of the most important offices 
of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to 
lament his obstinacy of silence : “ for he was,” 
says Steele, “ above all men in that talent called 
humour, and enjoyed it in such perfection, that 
1 have often reilected, after a night spent with 
him apng; from all the world, that It liAd had 
the pleasure of conversing with an intimate uc- 
qtiaintance of Terence and Catullus, who had 
all their wit and nature, heightened with humour 
more exquisite and delightful than any other 
man ever possessed.” 'Hiis is the fondness of a 
friend ; let us hear what is told us by a riviil. 
** Addison’s conversation,”* says Pope, “ hod 
soinetliing in it more charming than 1 have 
found in any other man. But this was only 
when familiar ; before strangers, or, perhaps, a 
single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a 
stiff' silence.” 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent 
with a very high opinion of his own merit. He 
demanded to be the first name in modern wit; 
and, with Steele to echo him, used to depreciate 
Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve defendwi 
against them.f « There is no reason to doubt 
that he suffered too much pain from tlie preva- 
^Icnce of Pope’s poetical reputation ; nor is it 
without strong reason suspected, that by some 
disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct it: 
Pope was nut the only man whom he insidiously 
injured, though the only man of whom he could 
be afraid. 

His own powei's were such as might have 
satisfied him with conscious excellence. Of 
very extensive learning he has indeed given no 
proofs. He seems to have had small acquain- 
tance with tlie sciences, and to have read little 
except Latin and French; but of the Latin 
poets his Dialogues on Medals show that he bad 
perused the woMks with great diligence and skill, 
llie abundd'hce of his own mind left him little 
in need qL adventitious sentiments; his wit 
always coma suggest what the occasion demand- 
ed. He had read with critical eyes the impor- 
tant volume of human life, and knew the befurt 
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ot'man, from the depths of stratagem to the sur- 
face of affectation. 

What he kneve he could easily communicate. 
** This,’* says Steele^ ** was particular in this 
writer, that, when he had taken his resolution, 
sr made his plan for what he designed to write, 
he would walk about a room, and dictate it into 
language with as much freedom and ease as any 
one could write it down, and attend to the 
coherence and grammar of what he dictated.** 
Pope,* who can be less suspected of favouring 
his memory, declares that he wrote very fluently, 
but wu slow and scrupulous in correcting; that 
many of his Spectators were written very fast, 
and sent immediately to the press; and that it 
seemed to be for his advantage not to have time 
for much revisal. 

** He would alter,** says Pope, <<any thing to 
please his friends before publication ; Wt would 
not retouch his pieces afterwards ; and I believe 
not one word in * Cato,' to which I made an ob- 
jection, was suffered to stand.*’ 

The last line of ** Cato" is Pope’s, having been 
originally written, 

And t^h I *twaa this that ended Cato’s life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the 
six concluding lines. In the first couplet the 
words <<from hence*’ are improper; and the se- 
cond line is taken from Dryden’s Virgil. Of 
tlie next couplet, the first verse, being included 
ill the second, is therefore useless ; and in the 
third discord is made to produce strife. 

Of the course of Addison’s familiar day, f be- 
fore his marriage, Pope has given a detail. He 
had in the house with him Budgell, and perhaps 
Philips. His chief companions were Steele, 
Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and Colonel 
Brett. With one or other of these he always 
breakfasted. He studied all the morning, then 
dined at a tavern, and went afterwards to 
Button’s. Q 

Button had been a servant in the Countess of 
Warwick’s family, who, under the patronage of 
Addison, kept a coffee-house on the south side 
of Hussell-street, about two doors'from Coveiit- 
garden. Here it was that the wits of that time 
used to assemble. It is said, when Addison had 
suffered any vexation from the Countess, he 
withdrew the company from Button’s bouse. 
From the coffee-house he went again to a tav- 
ern, where he often sat late, and drank too much 
wine. In the bottle discontent seeks for com- 
fort, cowardice for courage, and bash^lness for 
confidence. It is not unllkel^ thi\J; Addison was 
first seduced to excess by the manumission which 
he obtained from the servile timi^H^of his sober 
hnttrs. He that feeb oppression from the pre- 
tence of those to whom he knows himself su- 
perior will desire to set loose his powers of oon- 

t Ibid. 


versatlon; and who that ever asked surconrs 
from Bacchus was able to preserve hlmsplf from 
being enslaved by his auxiliary ? 

Among those friends it was that Addison dis- 
played the elegance of his colloquial accomplish- 
ments, which may easily be supposed such as 
Pope represents them. TTie remark of Mande- 
ville, who, when he had passed an evening in 
bis company, declared that he was a parson in a 
tie-wig, can detract little from his character ; he 
was always reserved to strangers, and was not 
Incited to uncommon fi‘eedom by a character 
like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowlegc of his familiar 
manners, the intervention of sixty years has now 
debarred us. Steele once promised Congreve 
and the public a complete description of bis cha- 
racter ; imt the promises of autliors are like the 
vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on his 
design, or thought on it with anxiety that at 
last disgusted him, and left his friend in the 
hands of TickeU. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift 
has preserved. It was his practice, when he 
found any man invincibly wrong, to flatter his 
opinions by acquiescence, and sink him yet 
deeper in absurdity. This artifice of miscliief 
was admired by Stella ; and Swift seems to ap- 
prove her admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It 
appears, from his various pictures of the world, 
that, with all his bashfulness, be had conversed 
with many distinct classes of men, had siurveyod 
their ways with very diligent observation, and 
marked with great acuteness the effects of dif- 
ferent modes of life. ^ He was a man in whose 
presence nothing reprehensible was out of dan- 
ger; quick in discerning whatever was wrong 
or ridiculous, and not un willing to expose it. 
‘♦There are," toys Steele, “in his writings ma- 
ny oblique sti'okes upon some of the wittiest men 
of the age.’p His delight was more to excite 
moiTiment than detestation ; and he detects fol- 
lies rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of 
his moral character, nothing will be found but 
purity and excellence. Knowledge of mankind, 
I indeed, less extensive than that of Addison, wil] 
show, that to write, and to live, are very differ- 
ent. Many who praise virtue do no more than 
praise it. Yet it is reasonable to believe thai 
Addison’s professions and practice were at nc 
great variance, since, amidst that storm of fac- 
tion in which most of hislife was passed, though 
his station made him conspicuous, and his acti- 
vity made him formidable, the character given 
him by his friends was never contradicted by hit 
enemies : of those with whom interest or opin- 
ion united him he had not only the esteem, but 
the kindness ; and of others, whom the violence 
of opposition drove against him, though he might 
lose the love, lie retained the reverence. 


Spenso. 
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It is Justly observed by Tickell, that he em- 
ployed wit on the side of virtue uud reli^ion.^ 
He not only made the proper use of wit him- | 
self) but taught it to others ; and fi-om his time ' 
it has been generally subservient to the cause of 
reason and of truth. He hiis dissipated the pre- 
judice that had long connected gayety with vicCf 
and easiness of manners with laxity of princi- 
ples. IJe has restoi^d virtue to its dignity, and 
taught innocence not to be ashamed. This is 
an elevation of literai*y character, ** above all 
Greek, above all Roman fame.” No greater, 
felicity can genius attain than that of having 
purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth 
from indecency, and wit from licentiodsness ; 
of having taught a succession of writers to bring 

leganxe and gayety to the aid of goodness ; and, 
if I may u^e exjtressions yet more awfuh of 
having “turned many to righteousness.” 

Addison, in his life, and for some time after- 
wards, w!is considered by a greater part of 
readers as supremely excelling both in poeti*y 
and criticism. Part of iiis repiitniion may be 
properly ascribed to the advancement ol his for- 
tune; when, as Swift observes, he became a 
Etatesnian, and saw poets waiting at his levee, 
it was no wonder thai praise was accumulated 
141011 him. ATuch likewise may be more hou- 
uuurably ascribed to his personal character : he 
who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained 
the diadem, was not likely to he denied the 
laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to ailificial and 
accidental fame ; and Addison is to ]>h 88 through 
futurity protected only by his genius. Kvery 
name which kindness or interest once raised 
too liigli is in danger, lest the next age should, 
by the vengeance of criticism, sink it in the 
same proportion. A gi‘eat writer has lately 
styled him “ an indifferent poet and a worsg 
eritic.” • 

His poetry is firet to be considered ; of which 
it must be confessed that it has not often those 
felicities of diction which give lustre to senti- 
ments, or that vigour of Sentiment that ani- 
mates diction: there is little of ardour, vehe- 
ineiic>e, or transport : there is very rarely the 


Cecilia” has been imitate by Pope, and has 
something In it of Dryden*s vigour. Of his 
account of the 'English poets, he used Ut sfieak 
ns “ a poor thing ;*'• but it is not worse than 
his usual strain. He has said, not very judici- 
ously, iu his character of Waller, 

Thy verse could show ev*o Cromwell’s ionoccnce ; 
i\nd compUmeut the storms that bore him hence. 

O ! had thy muse not come an age too soon 
Blit seen great Nassau on the British throne, 
liou' had his triunipa glitier'il in thv pag«'l 

What is this but to «ay that he who cniihl 
r^mpliment Cromwell had been the> pruper iioct 
for King William? Addison, however, never 
' printed the piece. 

The letter from Italy has been always praised, 
but has never bce'i praised beyond its merit. It 
is more correct, with less appearance of labour, 
and more elegant, with less ambition of orna- 
ment, than any other of his poems. 'J'hore is, 
however, one broken metaphor, of which notice 
may properly be taken: — 

Fired with tliat name— 

I bndle in my struggling Muse with pain, 

'lliat longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea ; 
but why must she be fmdfcU 9 because she hugs 
to launch i an act which was never hindered by 
a bridle: and whither will she launch 9 into a 
nobler strain* She is in the fii'Kl line a Iwrsr, in 
the second a boat ; and the care of the poet is to 
keep his horse or his boat from singing, 

'rile next composition is the fur-famed “ Cam- 
paign,” whicli Dr. Warton has termed a ** Ga- 
zette ill Rhyme,” with hai’shness not often used 
hy the good-nature of his criticism. Before, a 
censure so severe is admitted, let us tuiisider 
that war is a frequent subject of jioetry, and 
then inquire who has described it witli more 
jipstriess and force. Many of our own writers 
tried their powera upon this year of victory ; 
yet Addison's is confessedly the best perform- 
ance : his poem is the work of a man not blind- 
ed by the dust of learning ; his images are not 
bonmved merely from hooks. The superiority 


awfuluess of grandeur, and not very often the 
splendour of elegance. He thinks justly ; but | 
he thinks faintly. This is his general charac- 
ter ; to which, doubtless, many single passages 
will furnish exception. 

Yet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence, 
be raraly sinks into dulness, and is still more 
rai’ely entangled in absurdity. He did not 
trust his ]H>wer8 enough to be negligent. There 
is in most of his compositions a calmness and 
equability, di.libernte and cautious, sometimes 
with little that delights, but seldom with any 
thing that olTends. 

Oi this kind seem to be his poems to Di-yden, 
to Soinera, and to the King. His “ Ode on St. 


which he confers upon his hero is not personal 
prowt!SS, and “ mighty bone,” but deliberate 
intrepidity, a calm command of his passions, 
and the power of consulting his own mind in 
the midst of danger. The rejection and con- 
tempt of fiction is rational and manly. 

, It may be observed that the last line is imi- 
tated by Bopej • 

Marlborouglg appear divinely bright— 

R iised of tb' ehes their genuine charms they 
boast. 

And those that puiiit them truest, praise them moat. 
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This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not know- 
ing how to use what was not bis own, be spoiled 
the thought when be had borrowed it : 

The wu«s fliall sonthe my pensive gho«>t ; 

He best can paini* ibera who shall feel them most* 

Martial exploits may be painted; perhaps woes 
may bejoatnferf; but they are surely not painted 
by being welUsun^: it is not easy to paint in 
song, or to sing in colours. 

No passage in the ** Campaign*' has been 
more often mentioned tiian the simile of the 
angel, which is said in the “ Tatler" to be “ one 
of the noblest thoughts that ever entered into 
the heart of man,” and is therefore worthy of 
attentive consideration. Let it be first in- 
quired whether it be a simile. A poetical simile 
is the diotcovery of likeness between two actions, 
in their general nature dissimilar, or of causes 
tenuinutliig by different operations in some rc- 
semblarijce of effect. 13 ut the mention of an- 
other like consequence from a like cause, or of a 
like perforin ai ire by a like agency, is not u si- 
mile, but an exempli dcution. It is not a siinile 
to say that the Thames waters fields, as the Po 
waters fields ; or that us llecla vomits flames in 
Iceland, so ACtna vomits llamea in Sicily. 
When Horace says of Pindar, that he pours his 
violemc and rapidity of verwe, as a river swolii 
with rain rushes from the mountain; or of him- 
self, that his genius wanders in quest of poeti- 
cal decorations, <*is the bee wanders to collect 
honey ; he, in either case, produces a simile; 
the mind is impressed with tiie resemblance of 
things generally unlike, as unlike as intellect 
uinl bi>dy. But if Pindar had been described as 
writing with the copiousness and grandeur of 
Hemer, or Horace had told that he reviewed 
and finished his own ]metry with the same care 
Isocrates fiolished his oivitions, instead of si- 
militude, he would have exhibited almost iden- 
tity; he would have given the same portraAs 
with different nnnios. In the poem now ex- 
amined, w'hctj the English are represented as 
gaining a fortified pass, by repetition of attack, 
and perseverance of resolution, their obstinacy 
of courage and vigour of onset is well illustrated 
by the sea that breaks, with incessant hatter}^, 
the dikes of Holland, This is a simile; but 
when Addison, having celebrated the beauty of 
Marlhoroiigirs person, tells us, that ** Achilles 
thus was formed with every grace," here Is no 
simile, but a mere exeraplificatioii. A simile 
may be compared to lines converging at a point, 
and is more excellent as the lines iipproach from 
greater distance; an exemplificati||t may be con- 
sidered as two parallel Hues run on to- 

without approximation, never far sepa- 
and never joined. 


Marlborough is so like the angel In the poem, 
that the action of both is almost the same, and 
performed by both in the same manner. Marl- 
borough “ tP«ches the battle to rage;" the 
angel << directs the storm:" Marlborough Is 
<< unmoved in peaceful thought the angel is 
** calm and serene Marlborough stands ** un- 
moved amidst the shock of hosts ;" the angel 
rides calm in the whirlwind." The lines 
on Marlborough are just and noble ; but the 
simile gives almost the same images a second 
dime. 

Bui perhaps this thought, though hardly a 
simile, was remote from vulgar conceptions, 
and required great labour of research or dex- 
terity of application. Of this Dr. Madden, a 
name which Ireland ought to honour, once gave 
me his opinion. “ If 1 had set," said be, ** ten 
school-boys to write on the battle of Blenheim, 
and eight bad brought me the angel, I should 
not have been surprised." 

The, opera of “ llosamond," though it is sel- 
dom mentioned, is one of the first of Addison's 
composi lions. The subject is well chosen, the fic- 
tion is pleasing, and the praise of Marlborough, 
for which the scene gives an opportunity, 
is, what perhaps every human excellence mii.st 
be, the product of goodAuck, improved by ge- 
niuh. The thoughts are sometimes great, and 
sometimes tender ; the verside,ation is easy and 
gay. There is doubtless some advantage in the 
shortness of the lines, which there is little 
temptation to load with expletive ejiithets. 
The dialogue seems commonly better tliaii the 
songs. The two comic characters of Sir Trusty 
and Grideline, though of no great value, are 
yet such as the poet intended. * Sir Trusty's 
account of the death of Ilosaiuond is, 1 think, 
too grossly absurd. The whole drama is airy 
ditd elegant; eii^raging in its process, .and pleas- 
ing in its conclusion. If Addison had cultivat- 
ed the ligbk!r parts of poetry, he would proba- 
bly have excelled. 

The tragedy of " Cato," which, contrary to 
the rule ohserve'd in selecting the works of other 
poets, has by the weight of its character i'oreed 
its way into the late collection, is unquestionably 
the noblest production of Addison's genius. 
Of a work so much read it is difficult to say any 
thing new. About things on which the publle 
thinks long, it commonly attains to think right; 
an^ of « Cato" it has been not unjustly deter- 
mined, that'it is rather a poem in dialogue than 
a drama, rather a succession of just sentiments 
in elegant language, than a representation of 
natural affections, or of any state probable or 
possible in human life. Nothing here “ excites 
or assuages emotion : " here is no magical 
power of raising fantastic terror or wild 
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anidety.’* llie e^eiite are expected without so- 
lieitude, and are remembered without Joy 
sorrow. Of the agents we have no care ; we 
consider not wbat they u'e doing or what they 
are suffering ; we wish only to know what they 
have to say. Cato is a being above our solici- 
tiide ; a man, of whom the gods take care, and 
whom we leave to their care with heedless con- 
fidence. To the rest neither gods nor men can 
have much attention ; for there is not one 
amongst them that strongly attracts either affec- 
tion or esteem. But they are made the vehides 
of such sentiments and such expression, that 
there is scarcely a scene in the play which the 
reader does not wish to impress upon his memory. 

When << Cato** was shown to Pope,* he ad- 
vised the Author to print it, without any the- 
atrical exhibition ; supposing that it would bo 
read more favourably than heard. Addison de- 
clared himself of the same opinion; but urged 
the im{M>rtunity of his friends for its appearance 
oil the stage. The emulation of parties made 
it siicrcssful beyond expectation ; and its success 
has introduced or confirmed among us the use 
of dialr>gue too decdainatory, or of unaffccting 
elegance, and chill philosophy. 

I'lie universality of applause, however it 
might quell the censure of common mortals, 
had no other effect than to harden Dennis in 
fixed dislike: but his dislike was not merely 
capricious. He found and showed many faults; 
he showed them indeed with anger, but he 
found them with aciitenens, such as ought to 
rescue his criticism from oblivion; though, at 
last, it will have no other life than it derives 
from the work wliich it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he ]>ays no regard to the o]iinion of the 
audience, he gives liis reason, by remurkiug, 
that, 

“ A deference is to be paid to a gcnpral,a]>- 
plause, when it appears thbt the applause is 
natural and spontaneous ; hut that little regard ^ 
is to be had to it, when it is affected and artifi- 
cial. Of all the tragedies which in his memory 
have had vast and violt^nt runs, not one has 
been excellent, few have been tolerable, most 
have been scandalous. When a poet writes a 
tragedy, who knows he has judgment, and who 
feels he has genius, that poet presumes upon his 
own merit, and scorns to make a aibal. That 
people come cxxdly to the representation of such 
a tragedy, without any violent ex]>ectation, or 
delusive imagination, or invincible pr<fposses- 
sioii ; that such an audience is liable to receive 
Impressions which the poem shall naturally 
tnaice on them, and to judge by their own rea- 
son, and their own judgments, and that reason 
and judgment are calm and serene, not formed 
by nature to make proselytes, and to control 
and lord it over the imaginations of others, 

* Speucc. 


But that when an author writes a tragedy, who 
knows he has neither genius nor Judgment, he 
has recourse to the making a party, and he en- 
deavours to make up in industry what is want- 
ing in talent, and to supply by poetical craft the 
absence of poetical art; that such an author is 
humbly contented to raise men’s passions by a 
plot without doors, since he despairs of doing it 
by that which he brings upon the stage, lliat 
party, and passion, and prepossession, are cla- 
morous and tumultuous things, and so much 
the more clamorous and tumultuous by how 
much the more erroneous : that they domineer 
and t}Tannize over the imaginations of persons 
who want judgment, and sometimes too of those 
who have it ; and like a fierce and outrageous 
torrent, bear down all opposition before them.** 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical jus- 
tice; which is always one of his favourite prin- 
ciples. 

“ It Is certainly the duty of every tragic poet, 
by the eisact distribution of poetical justice, to 
imitate the Divine dispensation, and to incul- 
cate a particular providence. It is true, indeed, 
upon the stage of the world, the wicked somc- 
tiirics prosper, and the gTiiltless suffer. But 
chat is permitted by the Governor of the world, 
to show, from the attrilm^^c of his infinite jus- 
tice, that there is a compensation in futurity, to 
prove the immortality of the human soul,* and 
the certainty of future rewards and punish- 
ments. But the poetical persons in tragedy ex- 
ist no longer than the reading or the representa- 
tion.; the whole extent of their enrr ity is cir- 
cumscribed by those; and, therefore, during 
that reading (;r representation, according to 
their merits or demerits, they must he punished 
or rewarded. If this is not done, there is no 
im])artia1 distribution of poetical justice, no iii- 
struclivc lecture of a i>articular providence, and 
no imitation of the Divine dispensation. And 
yet the author of tliis tragedy docs not only run 
counter to this, in the fate of bis principal char- 
acter; hut every where, throughout it, makes 
virtue suffer, and vice triumph; for nut only 
Cato is vanquished by Ctesar, but the treachery 
and perfidioiisiiess of Sypliax prevail over llio 
honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba: 
and the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Por- 
tiiis over the generous frankness and opeuhcait- 
edness of Marcus.** 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing 
crimes punished and virtue rewarded, yet, since 
wickedness often prospers in real life, the poet 
is certainly at liberty to give it prosperity on 
the stage. For if poetry has an imitation of 
reality, are its laws broken by exhibiting 
the world in its true form? The stage may 
sometimes gratify our wishes; but, if it be truly 
the ** mirror life,** it ought to show us some- 
times what we ore to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters, thait they are 
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not namra], or reasonable; but as heroes and 
heroines arc not beings that are seen every day, 
It is hard to find up<tn what pl-inciplea their 
conduct shall be tried. It is, however, not use- 
less to consider what he says of the manner in 
which Cato receives the account of his soa*s 
death. 

** Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, 
one jot more in nature than that of his son and 
Lucia in the third* Cato receives the news of 
his sou's death not only with dry eyes, but with 
a sort of satisfaction ; and in the same page 
sheds tears for the (*>alamity of his country, and 
does the same thing in the next page upon the 
hai'e apprehension of the danger of his friends. 
Now, since the love of one's country is the love 
of one’s countrymen, as 1 have shown upon an- 
other occasion, I desire to ask these questions : 
Of all our countrymen, which do we love most, 
ihosb whom we know, or those whom We know 
not? And of those whom we know, which do 
we cherish most, our friends or our ^enemies? 
And of our friends, which are the dearest to us, 
those who bid related to us, or those who ai’e 
not ? And of all our relations, for which have 
we most tenderness, for those who a^ o iieai* 
to us, or for those who are remote ? And of our 
near relations, which are the nearest, and con- 
s'equently tlie dearest to us, our offspring, or 
others ? Our offspring most certainly ; as Na- 
ture, or, in other words, I*rovidenfe, has wisely 
cijiitrivcd for the preservation of mankind. 
Now, does it not follow from what has been 
said, that for a man to receive the news of his 
son's death with dry eyes, and to weep at the 
same time for the calamities of his country, is a 
wretched afl'cetation, and a miserable inconsis- 
tency ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive 
with dry eyes the news of the deaths of those 
for whose sake our countiy is a name so dear to 
us, and at the same time to shed tears for those 
for whose sakes our country is not a name so 
dear to us ?” ' 

But this formidable assailant is less resistible 
when he attacks the probability of the action, 
and the reasonableness of the plan. Every 
critical reader must remark, that Addison has, 
with a scrupulosity almost unexampled on the 
English stage, confined himself :n time to a 
single day, and in place to rigorous unity. The 
scene never changes, and the whole action of the I 
play passes in the great hall ojf Cato's house at ! 
Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, for 
whick any other place would be more fit ; and 
this impropriety affords Denn]i| many hints of j 
merriment, and opportunities of triumph. The 
passage is long; but as such disqmsitions are 
not common, and the objections M skilfully 
formed and vigorously urged, those who delight 
in critical controvei'sy will not think it tedious. 

** tJpon the depnitureof Voriius, Sempronius - 
makes but one t^olUoqiiy, and immediately in \ 


comes Sypfanx, and then the two pollticiaiif are 
at it imme] lately. They lay their heads to- 
gether, with their snuff-boxes in their hands, as 
Mr. l^yes has it, and feague it away. But, in 
the midst of that wise scene, Syphax seems to 
give a seasonable (Ration to Sempronius ; 

Sj/pti, But ia it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
Is Called together f Gods I tboii must be cautious ; 
Cato hrta pierciug eyes. 

** There is a great deal of caution shown in- 
died, in meeting in a governor’s own hall to 
carry on their plot against him. Whatevei 
opinion they have of his eyes, 1 suppose they 
have none of his ears, or they would never have 
talked at this foolish rate so near : 

Gods! thou must be cautious. 

“ Oh 1 yes, very cautious ; for if Cato sliould 
over-hear you, and turn you off for politicinus, 
Ccesar would never take you ; no, Ciesar would 
never take you. 

“ When Cato, Act II. turns the seiia'tors out 
of the hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba 
with the result of their debates, he appears to 
me to do a thing which is neither reasonable nor 
civil. , Juba might certainly have better been 
made acquainted with the result of that debate 
in some private apartment of the jailuce. But 
the Poet was driven upon this absurdity to make 
way for another ; and that is, to give .Tuba an 
opportunity to demand Marcia of her father. 
But the quarrel and rage of Juba and Syplinx, 
in the same Act; the invectives of kSyphax 
against the Romans and Cato; the advice that 
he gives Juba, in her father’s hall, to bear away 
Marcia by force ; and his brutal and clamorous 
rage upon his refusal, and at a time wlieii Cato 
was scarcely out of sight, and perliaps not out 
of bearing, at least some of his guards or domes- 
tics must nectasarily be supposed to be within 
hearing; is a thing that is so far from being 
probable, that it iq hai^ly possible. 

Sempronius, in the second Act, comes back 
once more in the same morning to the governor’s 
hall, to carry on the conspiracy with Syphax 
against the governor, his country, and his family ; 
which is so stupid that it is below the wisdom 
of the O — 's, the Mac’s, and the Teague’s ; even 
Eustace Cummins himself would never have 
gone to Justice-hall, to have conspired against 
the government* If officers at Portsmouth should 
lay their heads together, in order to the carrying 
off* J— G— *8 niece or daughter, would they 

* The peraoD meant by the initials J. 6. is Sir John 
Gibson, lientenant-govemor of Portamonth, in tlie 
year 1710, and afterwards. He was much beloved 
in the army, and by the common sbldieis called 
Johnny Gibson.— H. 
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meet in J — G — ’s hall, to caiTv on that cunspi- 
ratsy? lliere would he no neressity for their 
meeting there, at leiist till they came to the exe- 
cution of their plot, hecaiise there would be other 
places to meet in. There would be no proba- 
bility that they Khouhl meet there, br^^ausc there 
would be ]»liices more private and more com- 
modious. Now there ought to he iiodiing in a 
tragical action but what is necessary or pro- 
bable. 

** But treason is not the only iliiiig that is car- 
ried on in this hall ; that, and love, and philos#^ | 
phy, take their turns in it, wiihout aiiy\nanner j 
of necessity or probability occasioned by the ac- 
tion, as duly and as regularly, without interrupt- I 
irig one another, as if there were a triple league 
between them, and a mutual agreement that each 
should give place to, and make way fur, the 
other, in a due and orderly succession. 

“We now come to the third Act. Sempron- 1 
ins, in this Act, Goincs into the governor’s hall, | 
with the leaders of the mutiny but, as soon as 
Cato is gone, Semproniiis, who but just before 
had acted like an unparallelled knave, discovers 
himself, like an egregious fool, to be an accom - 1 
plice in the conspiracy. 

S'emp. Know, villumB, when such paltry slaves pre- 1 
sumo 

Tu mix in treason, if the plot succeeds, i 

They’re tlirown neglected by ; but, if it fails, ' 

They’re sure to die like dogs, as you shall do. 

Here, take these factious monsters, diag Uiem forth 
T(j sudden death.— 

“ It is true, indeed, the second leader says, 
there are none there but friends ; but is that 
possible at such a juncture ? Can a parcel of 
rogues attempt to assassinate the governor of a 
town of war, in his own house, in mid-day ? 
and, after they are discovered, and defeated, ^an | 
there he none near them but friends? Is it not 
plain from these words of Sempronius, | 

Here, take these factiouj monsters, drag tltem forth 
To sudden death — 

• • 

and from the entrance of the guards upon the 
words of command, that those guards were with- 
in ear-shot? Behold Sempronius then palpa-' 
bly discovered. How comes it to pass, then, 
that instead of being hanged up with the rest, 
he remains secure in the governor’s hall, and 
there carries on his conspiracy against the go- 1 
verument, the third time in the same dajf, with 
his old comrade Syphax, who enters at the same 
time that the guards are canning away the 
leaders, big with the news of the defeat of Sem- 
pronius ; though where he had his intelligence 
•o soon is difficult to imagine ? And now the 
leader may expect a very extraordinary scene ; 
there is not abundance of spirit indeed, nor a 
ireat deal of passion, but there is wisdom more 
turn enough to supply all defects. 
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S^pU. Our first design, my friend, has prvfed 
abortive 

Still there reruains an after game to play l 
iVfy troops are mounted, their Numidian steeds 
Siiud' up the winds, and long to scour the desort. 

Let but Sempronius load us in our flight, 

We’fl force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard. 
And hew down all that would oppose our passage : 

A day will bring us into Caesar’s camp. 

Semp. Confusion ! 1 have failed of half my pur- 
pose ; 

Maicia, the charDimg Marcia’s left behind. 

Well ! but though he tells ns the half purpose he 
has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
has carried. But what docs he mean by 

Marcia, the charming Marcia’s left behind T 

He is now in her own house ! and we have nei- 
ther seen her, nor heard of her, any where else 
since the play began. But now let ns hear Sy- 
phax: 

What hinders then, but that you find her out, 

And hurry her away by manly force ? 

But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
out ? They talk as if she were as hard to be 
found as a hare in a frosty morning. 

Setup, But how to gain admission ! 

Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

But how to gain admission ! for access 
Is given to none but Juba and In^r biolliurs. 

But, raillery apart, why access to Juba! For 
he was owned and reci'ived as a lover neither by 
the father nor by the daiiglitci*. Well ! but 1st 
that pass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain 
immediately; and, being a Nninidian abound- 
^ing in wiles, supplies him with a stratagem 
for admission, that, 1 believe, is a non-par- 
eille. 

Syph, Tliou slialt have John's dress, and Juba’s 
guards. 

The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them. 

“Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba 
in full <iay at Cato’s home, wliere they were 
both so very well known, by having Juba’s dress 
I and his guards ; as if one of the marshals of 
France could pass for the Duke of Bavaria at 
noon-day, at V^^ailles, by having his dress and 
liveries. Bht how does Syphax pretend to help 
Semproniu^ to young Juba’s dress? Does he 
serve him in a double capacity, as a general and 
master of his wardrobe? But why Juba’s 
guards ? For the devil of any guards has Juba 
appeared with yet. Well! though this Is a 
mighty politic invention, yet, methinks, they 
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might have done without it ; for, &ince the ad- ! 
vioe that Sypbax gave to Seinproiiious was 

To hnrrj her away by manly force ; 

in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of 
coming at the lady was by demolishing, instead 
of putting on an impertinent disguise to circum- 
vent two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it j 
seems, is of another opinion. He extols to the ; 
skies the invention of old Syphax . 

Srwjf. IfenvuusI what a thought was tht-rc I | 

“ Now 1 appeal to the reader if 1 have not 
been- as good as my word. Did 1 not tell him, 
that I wouhl lay before him a very wise scene? 

** But now let us lay before the reader that 
part of the scenery of the fourth Aet which may j 
show the absurdities which the Author has run I 
into through ihe jniliswTeet observance of the 
unity of place. 1 do not remember that Aris- 
totle has said any thing expressly <‘onccrning the 
unity of place. Jt is true, implicitly, he luu) 
said enough in the rules which he has laid down 
for the chorus. For, by making the chorus an 
cssentiiil part of tragedy, and by bringing it on 
the stage immediately after the opening of the 
scene, and retaining it till the very cutast*‘ophe, 
he has so determitted and fixed the place of ac- 
tion, tliat it was impossible for an author on the 
Grecian stage to break through that unity. I 
am of opinion, that if a modern tragic poet can 
preserve the unity of place without desttxiying 
the probability of the incidents, it is always best 
for him to do it ; becjiuse, by the preserving of 
that unity, ;is we have taken notice above, lie 
adds grace, and clearness, and comeliness, to the 
representation. But since there arc no express 
rules about it, and we are under no compulsion 
to keep it, since we have no chorus as the Gre- 
cian poet hud, if it cannot be preserved without 
rendering tlie. greater part of the incidents un- 
reasonable and absurd, and perhaps sometimes 
monstrous, it is certainly better to break it. 

** Now comes bully Sempronius, comically 
accoutred and equipped with his Niunidian dress 
and his Numidian guards. Let the reader at- 
tend to him with all his ears; for the words of 
the wise ai’e precious : 

Somp, Tlie deer is lodged, I've track’d her to her 
covert, 

** Now 1 would fain know why this deer is 
said to be lodged, since we have heard not one 
word, since the play b^an, of her being at all 
out of harbour ; and if we consider the discourse 
witli which she and Lucia begin the Aet, we 
l|l%<irfMison to believe that they hid hardly been 
of such matters in the street. However, 
Id pleasure Sempronirs, let us suppose, for once, 
that the deer is lodged. 

The de,*r is lodg’d, I’ve trash’d her to her covert. 


** If he had seen her in the open field, what 
occasion had he to track her, when he had se 
many Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with 
one halloo, he might have set upon her haunch- 
es? If he did not see her in the open field, how 
could he possibly. track her? If he had seen her 
in the street, why did he not set upon her in the 
stJ'eet, since through the street she must be car- 
ried at last ? Now here, instead of having his 
thoughts upon his business and upon the present 
danger; instead of meditating and contriving 
J)uw he shall {w-ss witii his mistress through the 
southo'‘n gate, (where her brother Marcus is 
upon the guard, and where he would certainly 
prove an iinpediineiit to him,) which is the Ro- 
man word for the baggage; instead of doing 
this, Sempronius is entertaining himself with 
whimsies : 

Semp. How will the young Namidlan r..ve o are 
Ills mistress lost i If aught could glad my soul, 
fii*yond th’ enjoyment of so bright a prize, 

’Twou^d be to torture that young, gay barbarian. 
But, hark 1 vrhat noise I Death to my hopes ( ’tis he, 
’fis Juba’s selfl There is but one way left ! 
lie must be murder’d, and a passage cut 
Through those his guards. 

** Pray, what are * those his guards ?’ 
thought, at present, that Juba^s guards had b« 'i 
Sempronius's tools, and had been dangling aU ' 
his heels. 

<< But DOW let us sum up all these ahsurditief 
together. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in .lu- 
ha*s rlotlics and with Juba’s guards, to Cati \ 
palace, in order to pass for Juba, in a plH(‘( 
where they were iioth so very well known ; he 
meets Juba there, and resfdves to murder him 
with his own guards. Upon the guards nppi 
ing a little bashful, he thj'eatens them : 

Hah ! Dastards flo you tremble I 

Or act like nqoj ; or, by you nznre htaver - 

“ But the guards, still remaining restive 
Sempronius himself attacks Juba, while each < 
the guards is representing Mr. Spectutor’p 
of the Gaper, awed, it seems, and terrifi 
Sempronius’s throats. Juba kills Sempr .k. 
and takes his own army prisoners, and c. *s 
them in triumph away to Cato. Now I v* ouid 
fain know if any part of Mr. Bayes’s tragedy 
is BO full of absurdity as this? 

** Upon hearing the dash of swords, Lucia 
an(h Marcia come in. The question is, why no 
men come in upon hearing the noise of swords 
in the governor’s hall ? Where was the gover- 
nor himself? Where were his guards ? Where 
were his servants? Such an attempt as this, so 
near the person of a governor of a place of war, 
was enough to alarm the whole garrison ; and 
yet, for almost half an hour after Sempronius 
was killed, we find none of those appear who 
were the likeliest in the world to be alai'me ' 
and the noise of swords is made to draw oi 
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vron^Aii miSim.mh0 ««•* 

laJa la 4^i» ««<* 

4M»n^ ^all tke 

ft3rm|!^cm«f 

Sn^^lwip.lika 0«a1» my ttvtAM 
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Ti m fiiuit aaiiNv ii«A iw^ «ml^ its aormwa^ 

It ibrt»M wit^«iihr; 4 lild atehift at mry adund 1 

And imflUadlately Wald wliiiiisy cettums i^n 
herf 

0 MareU, ahadld lliy brodiem, for my aake-- • 

1 did aw^y with horror at the thought; * 

She fiutclea that tli«« ean be no catting of 
throats, but it must be for h^* If this is tra^ 
gical, I would fSidii know wb«t U domical. 
Well I upon this they spy the body of 8empro<< 
nius; and Marc^, deluded by the habit, it 
■eems, takes him for Juba ; for, says she, 

Ihe fao 3 is mudled ap withia garment. 

** Now, how a man could fight, and fall with 
his face muffled up in his garment, is, Z think, 
a little hard to conceive ! Besides, Juba, before 
he killed him, knew him to he Sempronins. It 
was not by his gaiment that he knew this ; it 
was by his face then ; his face therefore was 
not muffled. Upon seeing this man with his 
muffled face, Marcia falls a*raving ; and, own- 
ing her passion for the supposed defunct, begins 
to make his funersl oration. Upon which 
Tuba enters listening, 1 suppose on tip- toe; for 
4 cannot imagine bow any one can enter listen- 
ing in any other posture. I would fain know 
how it comes to pass, that during all fills time 
he had sent nobody, no, not so much as a coti- 
dle-snuffer, to take away the dead body of Sem- 
pronius. Well! but let us regard him listgn- 
in^ Having left bis apprehension behind him, 
he, at first, applies what Marcia says to Sem- 
pronius. But finding at last, wfth much ado, 
that he himself is the happy man, he quits his 
eve-dropping, and discovers himself Just time 
enough to prevent bis being cuckolded by a dead 
man, of whom the moment before be had a^ 
peaked so Jealous; and greedily Intercepts the 
bliss which was fondly designed for one who 
could not be the better for ft But here I must 
ask a qumfion : Imw comes Juba to listen here, 
who had not listened before thixiughont file 
play ? Or hdw\ comes be1to be thb only' person 
of^hhi tragedy listens, when love and trea- 
son were so often talked fai so public a pl&oe as 
a hall? I am aftaid the Aufiunf sr^ driven 
upon all tbetie absurdities only to thtMuca' 
this paiserabla!mi^fi^ Marc]a,’:wb^' after 
allt is muah below the diggity of traged^r, as 
any thing tl whl& H thk affoet or mtiH of 
trick. V ' . 

** |lttt let os oomo to the scenery of the fifth 


Act» Cato appeam first npott the acam^ ajfctfpir 
in a thodglHfui posthfe': in his hand ' ^to%: 
treafide on tho^ImaMaMty 0^ 

aword on the .tohle bp lfiin. New la* ns con^ 
aider tfie place in wMch ^ ia prmented 
to us. ITGiO plac^ fofobet&' to a long mil. Mt 
US suppose^ that any one' shwild piece htoas^ 
hi this po«tnre*"lh ^ of W bhlii 

In; Lond^l that he ahehid Mpfteat In a 
sullen posfitte» a dimwnv award ea the by 
him; In his han^ Plato’s treatise on the Ins. 
mortality of the Soul> toenalated lately Ber- 
nard. XJntoti Ideeire the reader to colder, 
sribetl^r sudi a person as this would pass, with 
them skho beheld him, for a great patrtot, a 
l^faat philaeopher, or a general, or some whim- 
sioal person, who fancied himself all these ? and 
whether the people, who belonged to the fomity, 
would tifink that euch a person had a design 
Upon their midrifiS or his own ? 

In short, that Cato should sit long enough 
ia file aforesaid posture^ in the midsS of this 
large ball, to read over Plato’s treatise on the 
Immortality of the Soul, which is a lecture of 
two long hours ; that he slioiild propose to him- 
self to be private there upon that occasion ; that 
be sliould be angry with his son for intrudiug 
thei'e , then, that he should leave this hall upon 
the pretence of sleep, give himself the mortal 
wound in bis bedchamber, and then he brought 
back into that ball to expire, purely to show his 
good-breeding, gnd save Ms friends the trouble 
of coming up to his bedriiamber; all this ap- 
pears to me to be Improbable, iiicrwHble, im- 
possible.*’ 

Such Is the censure of Dennis. There is, as 
Dryden expresses it, perhaps “ too much borse- 
play in his raillery but if his jests are coarse, 
his arguments are strong. Yet, as we love bet- 
ter to be pleased than b® twght, ** Cato’* Is read 
and the critic is neglected. 

* Flufiied with conapiousness of these detec- 
tions of absurdity in' the conduct, he after- 
words afiackod the sentiments, of Cato ; but ho 
fiien amused himsrif with petty cavils and mi- 
nute objections. 

Of Addison’s smaller poems, no particular 
mention is necessary ; they have little that can 
employ oT' require a critic. The parallel of the 
princes and gods, in bis verses to Kneller, la of- 
ten happy, hut is too well known to he quoted. 

His translations, so for as 1 have compared 
them, want the exactness of a s<dicdar. That 
he understood Ms authors efennot be dquhtod ; 
bdt' his verAons will not teach others to tuoder- 
staud thein, heing too licentietnly psarOphriist!- 
cal. They are^ however, for the mpst part, 
Imooth and easy; and. What to 
lento of a tranriator, stich as may be mfi wtih 
pleasore by those who^do v^ww ftif Ori- 
ginals. 

SL 
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Ho but mftnitfiMm ftotHking UffiO) or a oliSiititg pare Ote mind for more atiaiaHnkeiitB. Had be 
paraftmpb ; but in the tiriiolS ha le warm rater pretetad •* Paradiaa Leat*^ to the puUin with 
te^ (MWf find tenw. .more dti^mhy jdl te pomp of aytea aind eefverlty Of edeitce* 
etirong^. He ^ae howOferOttOO^ our eateit the eritljeiam Wot^d periwpe harp been admired 
example of eorroetuma* ^ ^ c.x ^ eAd te poem atni Imre be^ neglected » but by 

The vej^idcfttion wbiOb he hod Yearned from the blandldbrnenta of gentleneM and facility he 
IVydeii he debaeed ratte' ten nedned. Hie baa made Jdllten a rndvemal teoarite, wHh 
rhymea are often diawmdnt ; bn hie ** Oeorgio" "^hom readera of every daee think it ueoeaaary 
he admite broken Unea. HO ueea both tripleta to be pleased. 

and Alexandrines, but tHpleta more Im^iwnO* " He ifeeoetided now and then to lower diequU 
]y in his tnmalatiotia ten hie otfiw works. aiUona; and by a serloua display of te beauties 
The mere structure of , veraea eeema never to df “ Chevy-Chase,” exposed btmself to the ri- 
bftve engaged mudiof hie care. But hia lines dlculo of Wagstaffe, who bestowed a like pom- 
are very smooth in “^Rosamond,” and too pous obaracter on “Tom Thumb;” and to the 
smooth in “ Cato*** contempt of Dennis, who^ considering the fun- 

Addison Is now to be tonsidered as a critic ; damental position of his criticism, that “ Cbevy- 
a name which the present generation is scarcely Chase” pleases, and ought to please, because it 
willing to allow him. His criticism is con- is natural, observes, that “ there is a way of 
demiied go tentative or expeidmental, r^her tlian deviating firom nature, by bombast or tumour, 
scientific; and he is considered as deciding by which soars above nature, and enlarges images 
tftste* rather than by principles. beyond their real bulk ; by affectation, which 

It is not uncommon for those who hare forsakes nature in quest of something unsuita- 
grown wise by the labour of others to add a We ; and by iutbecility, which d^rades nature 
Utde of their own, and overlook their masters, by faintness and diminution, by obscuring ita 
Addison Is now despised by some who perhaps pppeamoes, and weakening its effects.” In 
would never have seen his defects, hut by the “ Cheyy- Chase” there is not much of eltlier 
lights which he afforded them. That he always bombast or affectation ; but there is chill and 
wrote as he would think it necessary to write lifeless imbecility. The story cannot possibly 
now, cannot be affirmed : his ioatructions were be told in a manner that shall make less ini- 
aueh as the characters of his readers made pro- pression on the mind. 

per. That general knowledge which now dr- Before the profound observers of the present 
culates in common talk was in bis time rarely race repose too securely on the consciousness of 
to he found. Men not professing leaiming were their superiority to Addison, let them consider 
not ashamed of Ignorance ; and, in the female his Remarks on Ovid, in which maybe found 
world, any acquaintance with hooks was dis- specimens of criticism sufilciently subtle and 
tkigtehed opjy io censumd. Hjs purpose refined: let them peruse likewise his “ Essays 
%vas^* to4nfttto ,hteimry,carb^s^ by gentle and on Wit” and on the “ Pleasures of Xmagina- 
unsospectod conveyance,. Juto te gay, the Idle, tioh,” in which be founds art on the base of 
and the wealthy ; he themfore, presented know- nature, and draws the principles of inventiou 
ledge In the most alluring farm^ not lofty and’*] from dispositions inherent in the mind of man 
austere, hut aoeessihle and famililir* When he with skill and elegance,* inch as his contemners 
showed them their defects, he showed them will not easily attain* . 

lifcewliM that they might he fpgdly supplied* As a describer of life and manners, he must 
His attempt sucteded ; inquiry was^awakened, be allowed to skmd perhaps the first of the first 
and .(totoprebenate nipte An emulation rank. Hls humoWt ^hlch, as Stedie observes, 
of kttectel elsgftiufe was excited ; and, from is peculiar to hinu^lf, is so happily diffused as 
this time to oor own, lifo has, been gradually to.giye the grace of novelty to domestic scenes 
exalted^ ^and eoi|vetetion purified and eolmged. and daily occiiirences. He never “ outsteps the 
Drydqnluidlf cte many yeiip before, scattered modesty of nature,'* nor raises merriment or 
srlticfom over ^prefimes with vei^ little paiv wondw Jhe violation of . truth. „ His figures 
idmony; ;hn|t,teugfr,h^ neltheir divert by distmfrbOi nor amaze by ag- 

to be aomfftel ,j^tnill|ari^^Jda wna in gravathm* He copies life with so much fi^lity 

gcneip|tte.|gshd)i8s$^/prthte tet he tan be hardly said to invent; yet his 

ri»dhia<^ta ^ laar!o,.mQ4 e^ld^ons huvo an air so nriginal, that it 

tet master* Hi* weryations Iq^teult to apppaastexL. not the pip- 

4nelflfimagte»om 

those tiiat read oniy -tot talk* Aa^a teschar of 'wladom, ha' may be eonfideniJy 

^Tmt^must decide. Wturtou*— C* . . * Far, iaDv>Wartou*« opinion, be jondDrydett»-<i 



HUGHES* 


Hit vellgloii hm ootfainf in ;it «ik- 

tliiiMMiSo w sapervtillai^j neiUter, 

weAkljr cMdAiloiw nor wanjtonly oeeptioBl ; bU 
morftlUsr la aoitliier i^ayngwbualjr l«* nor imprac- 
ticably rigi4. AU the enehatitment of fitney 
and all the ooseacy of argument are employed 
to recommead to reader hie real interest^ the 
care of pleaalng the Author of hie being. *I^th 
is shown sometimes as the phantom of a vl^n ; 
sometimes appeatb half* veiled In an allegory; 
sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy ; 
and sometimes steps forth in the conlidence of 
reason* She wears a thousand dresses^ and in 
all it pleasing* * 

MHle habet ornatHS, mllic decenter kabet, 

Hisj^'ose is the model o^ % njiddle style ; on 
gi^ave subjects not foro^i on liglit occasions not 
grovelling $ pure without scrupulosity, and ex- 
act without apparent eUboratlon ; always equable 
and always easy, without glowing worda or 


m: 

pointed sentenene* Addison item deviates 
hie tradk |o snatch a gtnee t ,jbc 
tioua omamentaimd tiiee np haxardonejtnnoyurr 
tiona. His page is alweyp lnmipmis, hot never 
biases in unexpected splendour* 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to 
avoid all haiuhneie and eeverity of diction ; he is 
therefore sometimes Tcrbose in his tranattious 
and connections, and aonictintCi descends too 
much to the language of converaation i yet if hie 
language bad been leas Idiomatical, it ndght have 
lost somewhat of its gerndne AngUclsm. What 
he attempted^, he pat^yined y he is never feeble> 
and he did not vvish to be energetic he is never 
rapid, and he never stagnatiea*' His aentenr^a 
have neither studied amplitude nor affected bre- 
vity : bis periods, though not diligently round- 
ed, 01*0 voluble and easy. 'Whoever wlahes to at- 
tain an English style, iamlliar but not coarse* 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison. 


HUGHES. 


Jonu Huokss. the son of a citizen London, 
aipd of Anne Burgess,, of an ancient faihily in 
Wiltshire, was born at Marlborough, July £9, 
Id77* He was educated at a private school; 
and though ^ edvancea in literature are, in the 
Biograpliia,'' very ostentatiously dismayed, 
the name of his master is spfnewhat ungratefully 
concealed.* 

, At nineteen he drew the plan of a traged;^; 

paraphrased, rather too ^irofuady, the ode 
Horace which be^ns Integer To poetry 
hh added the science of music, in wnich he seems 


In 1697 he published a poem on the ** Peace 
of Kyswick *,*' and in 1699 another ple^ called 
The Court of Neptune,** on the ystitrn of 
King William, which he addressed to Mr, 
Montague, the general patron of the followers 
of the Muses. The samt) year he produced a 
song on the Duke of Gloneester*s birth-day. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cul- 
tivated other kinds of writing with great suc- 
cess ; and about this time shoiVed his knowledge 
,of human nature by an Essay on the Plea- 
sure of being Deceived.'* In I70S he published, 


W have attained considerable skill, toy^ther on the death of King William, a Pindaric ode, 
;^th the practice of detign,* or radlmehts of called The House of Nassau;** and wrote ah- 
wnting. other paruphrase on tbs OHtim Diwa of Hoiiace. 

7; His studies did not withdraw him wholly In 1706 bis Ode on Music was pm^rmiid at 
from^ business, nor did busineM hinder him Statlonws* Hall ; and he wrote aiWWaVds sin 

■tuly. He ha^ a plaM in thaoffice of q^nance ; cantatas, which were set to mude by the great** 
and was secretory to several commissions for est master of that time, and seemed Intended to 
purchasing lands necessary to satire the ro^ eppoie or exclude the Italian opera, on exOilo 
dOeWdt eShatbam end PmWnimth ; 3^ IbUnd and Irrathmel entertalmneht* which hat been 
tithe to aofualnt hlmn^^ vHth "moleihd Is^- always combated, and alwayB hae prevailed; 
guasM. ' His n^ntatldn was now so ftr advincOd, 

that the publla began to jmy revemw 


name; anffho was solicited to prefix a pte* 
o "Re Wto odocMed to > dimeatteif aesd^y# ft«e to the translation of Bwset^fd^ h^WiHtoP 
which .the'' liov. tbowas"ltoW« ' was $ ‘Snd 
was a fcDow^siudent there widi l)r;olni^*^CtS, 
ftfltekwl' ^0^ dMuittMIlOOe 

la toe *f M0Tm Lyrhm*' of ]>r. Wafts, to a poem to * put, says Br. Wavton, he tpetem^ li pe Hid 

dni ms^ry of Mr. Itoi^ , In anetiier NS. note he adds, qfton sd.tf^ 



m 


HUOHJSS. 


I fowid nwny 

iiK liitt «ollfttry^•vln 4 li^ 
pAltMAfid xe«Wij»^ ’ :* 

I>eiiii*V^ii4 Wi ^ 

that tioi^ bat i« ao w m^kctod ; Kur by a bMi: oat 
naoetwry, an4 mwing Hs reputatbrn ivhally 
to Its turn at illeUon^ little notice can be gained 
but firom thoae who ean enjoy ^ graeae of 
orlg}ii«}< ' ^ tha ^ Dfalogm”’ of Fentetielle 
beaddedtwoOootpbiedbyliiias^i and, though 
not <m]y on honeet but a pfoua man, dedicated 
hie work to the Earl of Whartoiu He judged 
akilfidly enough of his own interest ; for Whar- 
ton, when he went lord-lieulenant to Ireland, 
offered to take Hughes with him and establish 
him ; hnt Hughes, having hopes, or promises, 
from ano^er man in power, of some provision 
more suitable to his indkiation, declined Whar- 
ton's offer, and dbtaltted nothing firam the other. 

He tra|idated the << MTser" of Molte^pe, which 
hn never offered to the stage; and occasionally 
amused himself with m^lng versions of favour- 
ite Scenes In other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wite, 
he paid hie eontributione to literary undertak- 
ings, and asolsted both the Tatler,*' ^ Spec- 
tator,** and Guardian.'* In 1712 he trans- 


He edheeunudhifii^^ tihemafini of ^maer, 

.gleaiiiiy,^’m»d ,n‘ Hitooinsso ^ 

he wan 

Widl4|iml|IMMa,jQdt^ wrib* 

ing, bui|M9dm|ia know 

ledge of ^e obsolete words. He did aot/tnueh 
i»y|ye of pubUes dw 

titlity yeartf«hc;ned befbre his editlen was re- 
printed. The same year produced hie ^ Apollo 
and Paphnei;,** of which the eoccees was very 
earnestly pemnotod by Steele, who, when the 
rage of party did not misguide him, seems to 
lAve fa^n a man of boundless benevdence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifica- 
tions of a niu^w fortune ; but In 1717 the Lord- 
cbancdlor Cowper.8et him at ease; by making 
him secretary to the commissions of the peace ; 
in which be afterwards, by a particular request, 
desired his successor Lmd Parker to continue 
him. He had now affluence; but sucb Is 
human life, that he had It when his declining 
health could neither allow him long possession 
nor quick enjoyment. 

His last work was hlSr tragedy, << Tlie Siege 
of Damascus,^* after ''vshiofa a l^ge became a 
popular title. Ikis play, which still continues 
on the stage, and of which it is unnecessary to 
a4d a private voice to such continuance of ap- 
probatkm, is not acted or printed according to 


lated Vertot’s << History of the Bovolution of 
Portugal,** pvoddeed an ** Ode to toe Creator 
of the World, from toe Fragments of Orjdieus,** 
and thought upon the stage an opera called 
** Calypso and Telemachus,'* Intended to toow 
that the BngUsih limgaage might be very hap^y 
ateM to milsie. I'his was impudently ^ 
patod by those ^ko were employed In toe Itarian 
nuei^$ 1 ^,. what tohuot be told wfthout indlg- 
intoud^ interest with toe 

l>u^ P^ito'jNdmvp', town loid-elhsiabeilaiaj 
whu l^id^itoriM an Itslli^ as to oldatii jm ob* 
•toitol^on sf toe pfaH ap Isjilbitioii 

oftoa'perforitoM^. ' 

There Ws at this a forpied by 

Tfl^ofiiht a trani^tio^^itf toe;^ by 

setotoi 38^#todd toottojEh 

book*’' 'BdiMa 

'ISf'SlR, 





the author's original draught or his settled in- 
tention; He had made Phocyas apostatize from 
his religion; after which the abhorrence of 
Eudocia would have been reasonable, bis misery 
would have been just, and toe hbrTm of hfs re- 
pentance exemplary. The playeiU, ^wever, 
retired that the guilt of "Pho^as, should ter^ 
mlnate to desertion to the enemy ; and Hughes, 
WiiHlling that his relations should lose the 
btoefft of hh work, complied with the altei^ 
tion. 

He ^bUs iidw:w^,with altogwlngconsainp^ 
tion, and not 'idde to attimd the rsliearsal, yet 
was so ylgpf^b la his faculties only ten 
days beliuo hifs death hs wrote the, dedlmtlon to 
his ps^a, Lord «^Wp^^ On Februpry 17, 
1712-20, toe. play Jw^ rispresen^, aUil the 
aUtotir died. ^ ^pd. tojiear that it was. well 
reeved t bt^ regki^ to toe tntelligintoe, 

' ‘ 

. ' ** 






SHEFFIELD. 


Iff- 

CWHV br M miA qiUttloawMHA HiikIiw: M« iu^ 

^Tiitijftmbf frmiu^rmu, tUBtiUi IhwM Wto 
1 Mnw IMH^ ^ waa to diy liHi, T^rl-ffed ww of tItiiidtM TOTt think 

Ha In Spence’i CtUcethm, fl^Utoadfe teipMfe 

VMttortMj and I (hink «astif to* M<«&crto» oflilm wHkMmietoiwi^'AlikWnil'MO'tt^ 

fa.pnM«a#dIaiTeMe.” ’ topactiealr^itoidlmMrftmUitii^^ 

’Bn lUt 'f%pe ictaniti “Ta 'todww yaw 


SHEFFIELD, 

ODKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIKE. 


John Sheffield, deioended from a long Mries 
of illustrious ancestimiR was boni In 1649, ths 
son of £!dmund earl of Mnlgrave, who died in 
1658. The young Lord was put into the hands 
of a tutor, with whom %» was so Uttle satisded, 
that he got rid of him in a short time, and at an 
age not exceeding twelve years resolved to edu- 
cate himself. Such a purpose, formed at sudh 
an age, and successfully prosecuted, ddights, as 
it is strange, and instructs, as it is real. 

His literary acquisitions are more Wonderfti^ 
as those years in which they are commonly made 
were spent by him in the tumult of a military 
life, or tlie gayety of a court. When war was 
declared against the Dutch, he went, at seven- 
teen, on hoard the ship in which Prince Rupert 
and the Duke Of Albemarle sailed, with the 
fsommand of the deet: hot hy eontrariety of 
winda they were restrained finm action. His 
seal for the King’s service was recompensed hy 
the command of one of the indpiendent troopa^f 
horse, then raised to protect the coast. 

Kext year he received a summqps to parlia- 
ment, which, as he was then hut eighteen years 
eld, the Earl of Northumberland censured m at 
least indecent, and his objection was allowed. 
He bad a quarrel with the Ear) of Boeheat^, 
which he has perhajM too dstpitatioiisly rcla|(ed» 
as Rochester’s snrylving slsi^, tl^ i4^y Simd- 
wich, is said to have told hIm'With: rc^ sharp 
reproaches. 

XVhen another Botch war (16^) broke out, 
be Went a vOlnn 

^nnrfdedl and ■ 

''^*i‘’"ltoye ohpe&f '^woilSlfii^^ 
adtrm,'thoiigh'’i^fgii^ QHewph 

that ihe wind V a ]|hdegh, dy|ag 

n^ver^'to of '^tng 

habtn ; andL Indeed#' ii>^«wl8ci";no ' 
' 'The tra% 'that 
a ^rear'idi^'ihay W toiiii'etin^>V'^ded^' as ' 
It ^ty/hy dbanginf one’s giiiind alfltle; for, 


when the wind sometimes Uew away the smoke, 
St was so clear a sun-^ioy day, that we could 
easily pefteiva the bullets (that were half spent) 
ihll into the water, and from thence bound qp 
again among us, which gives sudldent time for 
making a step or two on aqy side ; though in so 
swift a motion, it is bard to judge well in what 
line the bullet comes, which, If mistaiken, m^ 
by removing cost a man hie life, instead of «av* 
ing It” 

His behaviour was so fiivourably represented 
by il*ord Ossory^ that he was advanced to the 
command of tlie Catherine, the best second-rate 
ship in iho navy.. 

He afterwards rsdsed a regiment ol hx»t, and 
commanded colonel. The landltbrces ware 
sent ashore by B^lnee Rupert ; and he lived la 
the camp vary, laipilhudy with Schomhsrg. Hn 
was then appninled cblonsl of the oid^Hcibrnd 
together with hje own, and had the 
promise of a garter, wbicili he obtained In his 
twenty-fifth year. He was likewise made gen- 
tleman of the bed-chsmber. He afterwurds 
went into the French serdee, to learn tbs artol 
war under Turenne, but stayed only a duart 
time. Being by the Duke of htonumth oppos- 
ed in Ills pretensions to the first troop .of homo- 
gmi^, he^ in return, made Homimuth snspeot- 
Sd by the Bttke of Yorlik, ^e wfu apt long 
after, when the nnlndcy Idonmonth fell into, 
disgn^ recompensed with the lientonancyiHif 
To^lu^ire and the government of Hull. 

This rapidly d® he 

hip^^he wsib 'l^lw , did' !,»pi 

; ayhls,1^.^mtoneito)^,t^ 

•94,^10 k note in m late edidsn of 

of^}>aiiia»c»s* was. eae of the 
ody.**— C. 





m SHEFFIELD. 

Imt a* Mi ^tryV li wlifett Iw «<i tlrii Wl^ I wl&teli 

«nurt t^mcmkuwiif 

dEUful* if £tbetnk6WMi^liii«|N>iM«lliftittf^ jraillftff Eli^ 1^1^ 

lia#ite yet not fwetiiy years el4» hH tacotomaa* %% VoMi ilbe Mfijab^ve eoveralgiaiyi 
detldantfri^ibed iDii^dsiito^taaria. Owt lie tiionglit tW titie of the 

The'hleere'faayi»t^ TaSigier» lie t^ ^^96, <^iibo^ e^oal, U weul<| 

Sent (1680) with tWo th^utSand'xiiunii to lie rotlef.^ |i|^ thil'!l^noet^^ to ItaTeaihii^ 

A strange story is told of the danger to which In £be sov'ei'el^ty. This vote gratified King 
ho was intentionally ^yosod in a leaky shi^i to WilUaw ; yet, either by the King's distrust^ or 
gratify soinc resentful Jealousy of the King, his own disGontenti he lived some years without 
wl^e health be therefolTe Would never jkermit employment He looked on the King with 
at his table till he saw htihlelf in a safer place. ' mtilevolence, and if his vefses or his prose may 
His voyage was prosperously performed In three be credited, with contempt. He was, notwith- 
weeks ; and the Hoots wlthant a contest retired standing this aversion or IndlfferOnoe, made 
before him. | marqtiis of Nonnanby (1684), but still opposed 

In this voyage he composed ** The Vision ;** a ^ the court on some important questions ; yet at 
licentious poem ; such Us was fisshlonahle in , last he was received Into the cabinet council, 
those times, with little power of invention or with a pension of three thousand pounds, 
propriety of sentiment. At the accession of Queen Anne, whom he is 

At his return he foimd the King kind, who said tohave courted when tliey were both young, 
perhaps had never been migry ; and he continued he was highly ihvoured. Before her coronation 
a wit and a courtier as before. ♦ (1708) she made him Lord privy-seal, and soon 

. At the succession of King James, to whom he after lord-lieutenant of the North riding of 
was Intimately khown, and by whom he thought Yorkshire. He wm then named commissioner 
hUiM yov«id, i* nUorany oqiMe^ rtffll ft^r tre^n, with tM Scot, about the Union ; 
brightei' sunshine]; hut all know how, soon that was made next year, first, Duke of Nor- 
fefgn iNgui to clouds. His eapectatioiis manby, and then of Buckinghamshire, there be- 
were not disappointed j he was limn^Haiely ad^ ing su^ected to be somewhere^ a latent claim to 
mlVied into the privy-tniuneil, and made lord- the tiife of Buchingbam. 
chamberlain. He accepted a place In the high Soon aft^, ,hecomii^ Jealous of the Huke of 
cofumiasion. Without knowledge, as he dedared Harlhiorough, he resigned the privywsea], a pij 
after the Eevolotion, of its illegality. Having joined the discontented tories in a motion, ex- 
few religious scruples, he attended the King to^ tremely ofiensive to the Queen, for inviting the 
mass, and kneeled with the rest, hut had no dls- princesa Sophia to England., The Queen 
portion' to reod^ tlid Bomiah faith, or to force comtoU hi™ back with an oficr no less than that 
H upon olhewi for when the prl(wtiiett^^ of the chanodlordhip j which he refused. He 
by his appearances of compli|mce, attempted to n^w retired from business, and hulU that bouse 
told theni,' aa Burnet has re- ia the Bark which is now the {Queen's, upOa 
he Willing 4b teedve instruc- ground granted by the crown. 

^d that' hb had'^ taken mOch paihs 'tnhe- '8fhen the, ministry was changed (1710), ]be 
lieve in God Who had made the woHd and all was made lord-cHlimberlain of the household, 
men in It; hut that ho should not be eaailyj ^nd concurred in all transactions of that time, 
peiWiaded that man was qvUs, and made God except that he endeavoured to protect the Cata- 
a$(^ ^ ^ lanSf , AEer the Quqen*a .death he became a 

A pointed sentence is heetowed hy iuccessSve constant oppooentFof the court ; and, having no 
tran^Wibn to the kat whom It will fit ; this puMio hutlness^ is supposed to have amused 
censure of transiubstaotlation, whatever be iu himsflf by writing his two tragedies. He died 
vaiiie, was uttered kngago hy Auue AskbW, Bb|WluiLif 84^ 178iM 

one of the first aui^erers for the protestapt rcli- He was ihrtce manted ; hy his two first wives 
gion, who, in the time of Henry VilJ. was tor-. ^ had no diildren ; hy his third, who was the 
turedlntha Tower; copc^ning which there is daughter of King James hy the Countess of 
reason to w<m4«ir j^t H waAM kni^wii Vi, the DorchenWr; the widow of the Bml of A'ng- 

' lesyV' W’ n^ besides other thiU dfed 

; thb earty, 'ason^^born In Itlfii'WlWdledln 1735, and 

dldnoCpMai|stbit. lltsmWfiaseWroa'det^bf pi|i afi en^ ItisohWr- 

vahie, tiki '4e'''13|nlk*a wfvm aU 

M : KuU.j Hkr chtnw^ U-xanW wpropbsed ae wfirthy 

'Hti.^igkn'hobsay'he suhim^ 

^ ftW Hohtee ; ^mftd^ble>'mnrallty 

mid li», << I wMd have loim HkbehtliiWnfo Wldbiva|»ctt#W^ 





pUSkfid up in Ihis court of CJiarles; and hh priur 

flup|/U^ Ho ym ^milled /aa eoTOt* 
ouni, lUkdlois l>Mii i>y«n iuA^oo of |u- 

attjmtion to Ilia u^S^/aa If a wan migibit not at 
on^ U c^rrui^ed by atarice and idlaneaa. Ha 
la aald, bowarar* to bava bad teucb t#ndenieiaf 
and baTO been tery rea^y to ayolosiee for bia 
vlolehcaa of paaaldn. 

He la introduced into tbU eoUeetion only as a 
poet ; and if ire credit tbe teatimony of bia 
Gontemporariea, be waa a poet of no vulgar rank. 
But favour and flattery are now at an end; crie 
tidsin is no longer aoftened by bia bounties, or 
awed by hla splendour, and, being able to take a 
more steady view, discovers bim to be a writer 
that Bomeiimea glimmers, but rarely shines, 
feebly laborious, and at best but pretty. His 
songs are upon common topics ; he bopes, and 
grieves, and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, 
like any other maker of little stanzas : to be great, 
lie hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in bbpower. 

In bis " Essay on Satire,** be was always sup- 
posed to have had tbe help of Dryden. His 
“ Essay on Poetry** is tbe great work for which 
he was praised by Roscommon, Dryden, and 
Pope ; and doubtless by many more whose eu- 
logies have perished. 

Upon this piece be appears to have set a high 
value; for he was all bis life-time improving It 
by successive reviaals, so that there is scarcely 
any poem to be found of which the last edition 
diflers more from the first. Amongst other 
changes, mention Is made of some compositions 
of Dryden, which were written after the first 
appearance of tbe Essay. 

ALtke time when this work first appeared, 
Milton’s fame was not yet fully established, and 
therefore Tasso and Spenser were set before 
him. The two last lines were these. The ^ic 
poet, says he, • * 
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Matthew Faioa is one of those that has, burst 
out from an obscure original to great eminence. 
He was born July 21, 1664^ acoprding to 8ome» 
at Winburn, in Dorsetshire, of I know not 
what parents ; others my, that he was the son 
of a Joiner of London; the was perhaps willing 
enough to leave hk birth unsettled,* in hope, 

* The difliculty of settling Prim's Urfb-place is 

gi:eft(. In tbe Register -of his College he ki called. 


Must above ARlton's )iofty %hjts prevnfb. , . ; , ; 

Succeed where gre^ Tdi^uat^ an^ Wbero 
Spenser ' ’ ' / 

The last Rue In sneoeeding 

ened, and th^ order ^oi^ hiinee eontinuod; but 

now Hilton la, at lai^ f^dranoed to highest 

place, and tlMpassa^^iW acQu^^ v 

Must above Tasso's lofty flights prevail. 

Succeed where Spenser, aod ev’a Hilton fail. 

Amendments are seldom made without some 
token of a rent: lofty does not suit Tasso so 
well as Milton. 

One edebrated line seems to be borrowed* 
The Essay call# a perfect character 

A faultless mourter which the world ue'er saw. 

Scaliger, in bia poems, terms Virgil rine laoe 
monatrum^ Sheffield can scarcely be supposed 
to have read Scaliger*s poetry ; perhaps he found 
the words in a quotation. 

Of thif Essay, which Dryden has exalted lo 
highly, it may be Justly said that the precepts 
are judicious, sometimes new, and often happily 
expressed ; but there are, after all the emenda- 
tions, many weak lines, and some etrango ap-" 
peai’ances of negligence ; as, when he gives the 
laws of elegy, he insists upon connexion and 
coherence; without which, says he, 

'Tis epigram, 'ds polot, 'Us what you will : 

But not an elegy, nor writ with mkill, 

Ho PanegyrUff nor n Cooper^s JfUtL 

Who would not supppse that Waller’s ** Pane- 
gyric” and Denham’s « Cooper’s Hill” were 
elegies? 

His verses are often insipid, but his memoirs 
are lively and agreeable ; he bad the perspicuity 
and elegance of an historian, but not the fii'o 
and fancy of a poet. 


OR. 


like Don Quixote, \hat the historian of his am 
tions might find him soma Ul^trioos alliancsi. 


at hit admission, hy toe PrMident, Hat^w Prior, 
of Winburn. in Middlmx ; by bhnself, next day,' ' 
Matdiew Prior, of BorsH^re, in whlcfa county, 

(u MiddiessfZ, Winboru, or Winbetne, as it staniM 
in tbe Yfllars, is found. When ha stood eaadidata 
for his fellowHhIp, tiro yaars afterward^ 
registered again by himself as of Hiddlascx* The 



^ pai0jt. 


*, irtfc'ktA’. I 

jMiir'Uiii^' ^ UBiiilittai .lbr aome 

y. jtic^ 

#i« ISiuiof JCNimti fMaebvated fbr |^t;l^^age df 
fiiiMiu^iMii^liW obance^nvlim^ i«ljai»% 
iPM^iiigr Htfbee^'^Ktid to 
hit i^rofldmey^ tti»t ho ttodertook tbo em 9nd 
oo«» odP 1)k AMtidiMa od^ 

He «»[tertd liit iMH&e In 1^ iolin*e. at 
Cawbriafte, la 1088, In lOtelghteeitlih ipWi and 
It imt bo nBMoaably tof^oted tbat he ants di». 
^goithod hhi He be- 

ewe a haehelor, at it atuah la lour ymra;t 
aad ttoo yeiirt aftenrardo wrote the poedi on the 
" Deity/' which standi Ont In hn Tolnme. 

It is the estabtkhfld practice of that College, 
to tend every year to the Dari of Kxeter some 
jpbems upon sacred sahj<^, In ackoon^edgmeiit 
of a haaeibctioti on^yeddiy them from 0^ boan^ 
dy of hhi aa)9estor» On this oceaaion were thoee 
venea written, which, though nothing is said of 
their anecess, seem to have recommended him to 
some aotioe ; for hie pva^ of the Conntois's 
mnsiib and hli lliUMi on, the famons^ pictui'e of 
Seneca, aOord mson for Imagining that he tvas 
more or less conversant with that Ounily* 

The same year he pithUbhed the *• City Mouse 
and, Country Mourn,** to i^ioule Dryden's 
" Hind and Panther," in conjunction with Mr^ 
Montague. There is a storyf of great pain sof- 
fered, and of tears shed, on this occasion, by 
Pryden, „who thought it hard that <*Bn old 
tnan shonld be so treated by those to whom he 
had niwaye been civiL" By tales like these is 
the navy indeed by soperier abilities every day 
gepdfM : when they are attacked, every one 
bdb^a to fee them humhied : what is hoped is 
readily hdieyed, and what Is believed is eond- 
deatly told. Dryden had been more acoustomeif | 
to hostilities than that such enemies should 
break bis goiet; and if we can suppose him 
vexed. It would he hard to deny him sense 
enough to cooi^ his uneasiness. 

llie Mouse and Countiy Mouse" pro- 
cured iia aut|ioix,ixim aoUd advantages than the 

^ preferred, iKKntuae it was 
It is observable, tbit, as a asdre 
JPHor, gen 

itentfy ^0 eomfeon aocooot of 
id.hl^ birtb.-^i>r. I4i 

i^t Prim kept the near 

If Crsss» In. tW.; TW annual msitpf the no- 
^nltpy hvMrfn dm phriyh tif 
‘ bis IM^/>(}cfebeir Ig, that 

‘ '' 

"iNichehN!^ degree m' 
^ % mandate, in l?ed.-"-N 

tbpenos. 


ptoSMm^ MttUir 13^^ 

spiMiliy ivpfcr«s<h Mohla^ Inde^bbti^ 

aattobiRiit^ hi Bilsyi who pwehly ka^ that 
hioo<tirdiMnrt of tlio 

Ho had not^ howovef* mudh reason Coemppkiti; 

bwsh 

naitlee, iM ijasn) Iws^ osnt^to timCbd^ 
ft pe Hngupas secrstiMry io embassy. |a 
this assen^y of princes , and nobles, to which 
Duropa has perhaps, scarcely seen any thing 
equal,, was fbrmed the graitd alliance against 
JLoois,^ Which at last did not pjH^duce efteeta 
proponionate to the magnidcence of the trams- 
aotioti. 

Theponduct of |?riar In this, splendid initi- 
ation into public business was so pleasing to 
King William, that he made him one of the 
gentlemen of his bed-chamber ; and he is sup- 
posed to have passed some of the next years iii 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry. 

The death of Queen Mary (In 1695} produced 
a subject for all the writers; perhaps no funeral 
was ever so poetically attended. Dryden, in- 
deed, as a man discountenanced and deprived, 
was silent ; but scarcely any other maker of 
verses omitted to bring his tribute of tuneful 
sorrow. An emulation of elegy was universal. 
Maria's praise was not conhited to the English 
language, but fills a great pai-t of the Mus» 
Anglicanm.’* 

I^ior, who was both a poet and a courtier, 
was too diligent to miss this opportunity of re- 
spect. He wrote a long Ode, which was pre- 
sented to the King, by wlrnm it was not likely 
to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to aiiothen em- 
bassy, at the treaty of Ryswick (in 1697*) ; and 
next year ligd the same ofiice at the court of 
France, where he is said to have been considered 
with great distinction. 

As he was one day surveying the apartments 
at Versaillesr being shown the victories of Louis; 
painted by Le Brun, and asked whether the 
King of England’s p^ace had any sudi decora- 
tions: “ The monuments of my master's ac- 
tions,'** said be^ are to be seen every where 
hut in his own bouse." 

The pictures of Le Biim are not only in 
themselves sufficiently ostentatious, but we!t‘e 
explained by inscriptions so arrogant, that Boi- 
leau and Racine thought It necessary to make 
thenobq^ore simple. 

He in the foUowing;year at Loo with the 
King; from whom, after m long audience, he 
caiTied orders to EngUmd, and upon his arrival 
became under-secretafy of sti^ in the Earl of 
Jersey's office; a post which he did not retain 

• He receWed, In September, 1097,0 prasest <^800 
gsiness feem tbo . kir^ justice*,' fi^r hli tfpuble to 
biiugiflg ever the treaty of peace.— N» 



f < ngf because Jersey was removed ; but he was 
Soon made commissioner of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest 
and most splendid compositions, the Curiuon 
Seculare,** in which he exhausts all his powers 
of celebration. I mean not to accuse him of Hat- 
tery ; he probably thought all that he wrote, and 
retained os much veracity as can be properly ex- 
acted from a poet professedly encomiastic. King 
William siix>plied copious materials for either 
verse or prose. Ills whole life had been action, 
and none ever denied him the resplendent qua- 
lities of steady resolution and personal Qpuragfi. 
lie was really in rrior*8 mind what he repre- 
sents him in his verses ; lie considered him as a 
hero, and was accustomed to say that ha praised 
olliei's in compliance with the fashion, but that 
in celebrating King William he followed his in- 
clination* 'lo Prior gratitude would dictate 
praise which reason would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise from the fu- 
ture years of William's reign, he mentions a 
Society for useful Arts, and among them 

Bomo tliat with care true eloquence shall to.icb. 

And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 

That from our writers distant realms may know 
The thanks we to our xnonarchs owe. 

And schools profess our tongue through every land 
That has invoked bis aid or blcss'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his ** Prospect of Peace,” has the 
lame hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains onr daring language bound. 

Shall sport no more in arbitral^ sound* 

Wliether the similitude of those passages, which 
exhibit the same thought on the same occasion 
proceeded from accident or imitation, is not easy 
to determine. Tickell might have been impressed 
with his expectation by Swift’s “ Proposal^ tor 
ascertaining the English Laitk^agc,” then lately 
published. ^ 

In the parliament that met in 1701 he was 
chosen representative of East Grinstuad. Per- 
liaps it was about this tihie that he changed his 
party ; for lie voted for the impeachment of 
those lords who had perauaded the King to the 
Partition-treaty, a treaty in which he had him- 
self been ministerially einjiloyed. 

A great part of Queen Anne’s reign was a 
time of war, in which there was little employ- 
ment for negotiators, and Prior had therefore 
leisure to make or to polish verses. When the 
battle of Blenheim called forth all the versemen, 
Prior, among the rest, took care to show his de- 
light in the increasing honour of his country by 
an Epistle to Boileau. j 

He published soon afterwards a volume of I 
poems, with the encomiastic character of his de- j 
ceaaed patron, the Duke of Dorset ; it began 
with the College Exercise, and ended with the 
“ Kut^brown Maid.” j 


The battle of llamiilies soon afterwards (in 
1706) excited him to another eOurt of poeti’y. 
On this occasihn he had fewer or less formida- 
ble rivals ; and it would he not easy to name 
any other composition produced by that event 
which is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns 
of William and Anne no prosperous event pass- 
ed undignified by poetry. In the last war, 
when France was disgraced and overpowered in 
every quarter of the globe ; when Spain, coming 
to her assistance, only shared her calamities, and 
the name of an Englishman was reverenced 
through Europe, no poet was heai'd amidst the 
general acclamation ; the fame of our counsel- 
lors and heroes was intrusted to the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, 
and the Queen grew weary of her ministers. 
The war was burdensome, and the ministers 
were insolent. Harley and his friends began to 
hope that they might, by driving the whigs from 
court and fitim power, gratify at once the Queen 
and the people. There was now a call for 
writers, who might convey intelligence of jiast 
abuses, and show the waste of public money, 
the unreasonable conduct of the allies, the avar- 
ice of generals, the tyranny of minions, and ili« 
general danger of ax>pi'oaching ruin. 

For this purpose a x>ax>er called ** The Exam- 
iner” was periodically published, written, as it 
hapjiened, by any wit of the party, and some- 
times, as is said, by Mi's. Manley. Some are 
owned by Swift ; and one, in ridicule of Garth's 
verses to Godolidtiii upon the loss of his place, 
was MTittcii by Trior, and answered by Addi- 
son, who appears to have known the Author 
either by conjijcture or intelligence. 

The tories, who were now in yaiwer, were in 
haste to end the war ; and Trior, being recalled 
(1710) to his former ein]>loynieiil of making trea- 
ties, was sent (July, 1711) ju'ivately to Taris 
with propositions of peace* He was remember- 
ed at the French court ; and, retui-ning in about 
a month, brought with him the Abbe Gualtier, 
and Mr. Mesiiager, a minister from France, in- 
vested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, 
the mastei’ of the Dover packet-boat, either 
zealously or officiously, seized Prior and his as- 
sociates at Canterbury. It is easily sux>posed 
that they were soon released. 

The negotiaticqi was begun at Prior’s house, 
where the Queen's ministers met Mesnager 
(September 20, 1711), and entered privately up- 
on the great bilbiness. 'i'he importance of Prior 
appears frdm the mention made of him by St. 
John in his letter to the Queen. 

** My Lord Treasurer moved, and all my 
Lords were of the same opiuion, that Mr. Prior 
should be added to tliose who arc empowered to 
sign ; the reason for which is, Occauiehe, having 
IKjrsonally treated with Monsieur de Torcy, ii 
A » 
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the best witness we can produce of the sense in 
which the general preliminary engagements ore 
entered into ; besides which, as is the best 
vci'sed in matters of trade of all your Majesty s 
servants, who have been tinisted in this secret, if 
you should think fit to employ him in the future 
treaty of commerce, it will be of consequence ^ 
that he Inia been a party concerned in conclud- * 
ing that convention which must be the rule of 
this treaty.** | 

The assembly of this important night was in 
some degree clandestine, the design of treating 
not being yet openly d»‘clared, and, when the 
whigs returned to power, was aggravated to^ 
charge of high treason ; though, as Prior re- 
marks in his imperfect answer to the report of 
the Committee of Secrecy, no treaty ever was 
made without private interviews and prelimi- 
nary discussions. 

My business is not the history of the peace, 
but the life of Prior. The conferences began at 
Utrecht en the fimt of January (17J1-«12), and 
the English plenipotentiaries arrived on the 
firtcenth. The ministers of the different poten- 
tates conferred and conferred ; but the peace ad- 
vanced so slowly, that speedier methods were 
found necessary, and Bolingbroke was sent to 
Paris to ndj'ust differences with loss formality ; 
Prior either accompanied him or followed him, 
and, after his departure, had the appointments 
and authority of an ambassador, though no pub- 
lic chnracicn 

By some mistake of the Queen’s orders, the 
court of France had been disgusted •, and Bol- 
iiigbrokc says in his letter, ** Dear Mat, hide 
the nakedness of thy country, and give the best 
turn thy fertile brain w'ill furnish thee w'ith.to 
the blunders of thy countrymen, wdio are not 
much better politicians than the French are 
poets.** 

Soon after, the Duke of Shrewsbury went on 
a formal embassy to Paris. It is related by 
Boyer, that the intention was to have joined 
Prior in the commission, but that Shrewsbury 
refused to be associated with a man so meanly 
born. Ih'ior therefore continued to act W'ithout 
a title till the Duke returned next year to | 
England, and then he assumed the style and 
dignity of ambassador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a 
private man, he was treated with confidence by 
Lewis, who sent him with a letter to the Queen, 
xvritten in favour of the Elector of Bavaria. 

'* 1 shall expect,** says he, ** with impatience, 
the return of Mr. Prior, whose%onduct is very 
agreeable to me.” And while the Duke of 
Shrewsbury was still at Paris, Bolingbroke 
wrote to Piior thus : “ Monsieur de Torcy has 
a confidence in you : make use of it, once for 
all, upon this occasion, aud convince him thor- 
^hly, that we mast give a different turn to [ 


our parliament and our people according to their 
I resolution at this crisis.** 
j Prior*s public dignity and splendour com- 
' menced in August, 1713, and continued till the 
August following; but I am afraid that, accor- 
ding to the usual fate of greatness, it was at- 
tended with some perplexities and mortifications. 
He had not all that is customarily given to am- 
bassadors : he hints to the Queen in an imper- 
fect poem, that he had no service of plate ; and 
it appeared by the debts which he contracted, 
tlmt his remittances were not punctually made. 
'On the first of August, 1714', ensued the 
downfal of the tories and the degradation of 
Prior. He was recalled, but W'as not able to 
return, being detained by the debts which he 
had found it necessary to contract, and which 
were not discharged before March, though his 
old friend Montague was now at the head of the 
Treasury. 

He returned then as soon as he could, and 
was welcomed on the 25th of March* by a war- 
rant, but was, however, suffered to live in his 
own house, undei* the custody of the messenger, 
till he was examined before a committee of the 
privy council, of which Mr. Walpole was 
chairman, and Lord Conlngsby, Mr. Stanhope, 
and Mr. Jjechmere, were the principal interro- 
gators; who, in this examination, of which 
there is printed an account not unentertainliig, 
behaved with the boisterousness of men elated 
by recent authority. 'I'hey are represented as 
asking questions sometimes vague, sometimes 
insidious, and writing answci’s diirerent from 
I those which they received. Prior, however, 

[ seems to have been overpowered by their turbu- 
lence ; for lie confesses that he signed what, if 
he bad ever come before a legal judicature, he 
should have contradicted or explained away. 
Thf! oath was administered by Boscawen, a 
Middlesex justice ^ho at last w^as going to write 
his attestation on the wrong side of the paper. 

They were very industrious to find some 
charge against Oxford; and asked Prior, with 
great earnestness,* whb was present when the 
preliminary articles were talked of or signed at 
his house ? He told them, that cither the Earl 
of Oxford or the Duke of Shrewsbury was 
absent, but he could not rem ember which ; an 
answer which perplexed tliem, because it sup- 
plied no accusation against either. “ Could any 
thing be more absurd,*’ says he, or more in- 
human, than to propose to me a question, by 
the answering of which I might, according to 
them, prove myself a traitor? And notwith- 
standing their solemn promise, that nothing 
which 1 could say should hurt myself, 1 had no 
reason to trust them ; for they violated that 
promise about five hours after. However, 1 

U71ff 
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owned I was there present Whether this was : 
wisely done or not, 1 leave to my Abends to d4s- ! 
termine." | 

When he had signed the paper, he was told 
by Walpole, that the committee were not satis> | 
tied with his behaviour, nor cpuld give such an j 
account of it to the Commons as might mf*rit 
favour ; and that they now thought a stricter ron- 
iinement necessary than to his own house. 

“ Here,** says he, Boscawen played the moral- 
ist, and Coningsby the Christian, hut both very 
awkwardly.” The messenger, in whose custody 
no was to be placed, was then called, a^id veiV 
decently asked hy Coningsby, “ if his lumse 
was secured by bars and bolts?” The messen- 
ger answered, “ No!” with astonishment. At 
which Coningsby very angrily said, “ Sir, you 
must secure (his prisoner ; it i.*! for the safety of 
the nation : if he e.scape you shall answer for 
it.” 

They had already printed their report; and 
in this examination were endeavouring to hud 
proofs. 

lie continued thus coniined for some time; 
and Mr. Walpole (June 10, 1715) moved for an 
impeaclimerit against him. What made him so 
acrimonious does not appear : he was by nature 
no thirster for blood. Prior w'as a week after 
c(Mnmitted to close cust<»dy, with orders that 

no person should bo udnhited to sec him with> 
out leave from the speaker.” 

When two years after, an Act of Grace ^vas 
passed, he was excepted, and coutinned still in 
custody, which he had made less tedious by 
writing his “ Alma.” lie was, however, soon 
after discharged. 

lie had now his liberty, hut he had nothing 
else. Whatever the jirotit of his employments 
might have been, he had always sjient it ; and 
at the age of tifty-three was, with all his abilU 
tiejs, in danger of penury, liaring yet no soliH rc- 
vemic but from the fcllovvsliix» of his college, 
wdiic.h, when in his exaltation hi was ceiisureif 
for I'etaining it, he said, he could live u]>on 
at last. • • 

Being however generally known and esteem- | 
ed, lie was encouraged to add other poems to 
those wbirb he had printed, and to publish 
them by siibicription. The expedient succeeded ; 
by the industry of many friends, who circulated 
the proposals,* and the care of some, who, it is 
vaid, withheld the money from him lest he should 
Hquander it. The price of the volume »vas two 
guineas ; the whole collection was four thou- 
sand ; to ‘which Lord Ilaiiey, the son of the 
Earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably 
adhered, added an equal sum for the purcha.se of 
Down-hall, which Prior was to enjoy during | 
life, and Harley after his decease. 

‘ • Swift (ilihiiiied n'auy bubucriptic 
Irelituct. - H. 


He had now, wliat wits and philosophers 
have often wished, the power of passing the daf 
in contemplative tranquillity. But it seema 
that busy men seldom live long in a state of 
quiet. It is not unlikely tliat his health de- 
clined. He complains of deafnc.ss ; “ for,” says 
he, « I took little care of my eoi J while I was 
not sure if my head was my own.” 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life, I 
have found no account. In a letter to Swift, 
“ I have,” 8ay.s he, « treated Lady Harriot at 
Cambridge (a fellow of a college treat ! ) and spoke 
vei*Res to her in a gown and cap ! What, the 
plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the damned 
peace at Utrecht — the man that makes up half 
the volume of terse prose, that makes up the 
rejMirt of the committee, speaking verses i Sic csl, 
homo Sinn*** 

He died at Wirapole, a seat of the Karl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of Sei>tcmbrr, 1721, 
and was buried in Westminster; where, on a 
monument for which, as the “ last piece of hu- 
man vanity,” he left live hundred pounds, is 
engraven this epitaph : 

Sui Temporis Hutoriam meditanti, 

Paulrttim obrepenH Febris 
pun siinul & Vibe filum abrupit. 

Sept. 18. Ad. Dom. 1221. AStat. 57. 

H. S. £. 

Vir Exitnius, 

SerunifiHimis 

Bugi ncLiKi.MO Reginaeque MARljB 
It) CoDgreBBioite Foederatorum 
Uagse. anno IWM), celebrata 
Delude Magnee liritaniiias Legates, 

Turn iis 

Qui anno 1G97 Facem llvswicsi confecerun^ 
Turn Ub 

Qui apud Gallos annis prnxirnis Tiugationem 

Obierunt; eodem etiam anno 1GP7 iu Hibemi 

SECRRT.iRlUS; 

Nuenon in utroque lloiiorabili conseMu 
Eoi'uni 

Qui auun 1700 ordinandis Cointtierrli ix'gotiis 
Quique anuo 1711 dirigendis Portoiii rebus, 
Pree))idL’biint, 

COHMISSIONARIUS; 

PoMfnnno 
Ab Anna 

FcliciBBiu>£u nti'inorisu Hi'giiiA 
Ad Lu DO VI CUM XIV. Galliw Rcgem 
MisBUS anno 1711 
Do Pact: atabilicnda, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 
Diuque at boiu jam omnea sperant duratiira) 

Cum Biimnia potcatate Legatua ; 
MATTHAiCS PRIOR, Amiiger; 

I Qui 

Hos nmuea, quibua curoulatua eat, Titulos 
Huuiaoitatia, lugenii, Eruditionia laude 
Superavit ; 

Cni enim nasccuti facilca arriscraDt Masv* 
Hituc Puernm Schola hie Regia perpolivit| 
Juvenem in Collugio S’ti Johannis 
Cantabrigia optimia Scieutiis instruxlt; 

Virum denique auxit ; & porfccit 
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Malta cum viric Priucipibus coniuetudo ; 

Ita natas, ita iufltirutua, 

A Vatuw Cboro arelli uunquam putuit, 

Scd solebat saepe rcrum Cir.lium g^ravitatem 
Amoeuionim Literarum S; adiis condire : 

Et cum ornue adeo Pocticea gcuua 
* Ilaud iiifcliciter tCTitaret, 

I'um in Fabellis concinnd le^idCque teiendia 
Miras Ardfrx 

Kemiiiem habuit parcm. 

Hu'c libcralia aoimi oblectamenta, 

Quam uuUo Illi laborc constitvrnit, 

Facile ii perrpexere quibua uaus est Amici ; 
Apud quos Ifrbanitatum St Leporum pleuiis 
Gum ad rem, quxcunque forte incidcrat, 

Apt^y vari^, copioa^quo alluderet, 

Intcrca uibil qwesitum, nihil vi cxprcasum 
Yidebatur, 

Sed omnia ultro eUliiere, 

£t quasi jugi S fonte alTcitim exuberdre, 

Ita 8UOS tandem dubios reliqiiit, 

Ksaetne in Scripiis Poeta Elegantior 
All in Gonvictu Comes Jucundior. 

Of I*ri(ir, eminent as he was, both* by bis 
abilities and station, very few memorials have 
been left by his contemporaries; the account 
therefore must now be destitute of his private 
character and familiar practices. He lived at 
a time w'hen the rage of party detected all 
which it was any man's interest to hide ; and, 
as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of 
provoking censure, for when he forsook the 
whigs,* under whose patronage he first entered 
the world, he became a tory so ardent and de- 
terminate, that he did not willingly consort 
with men of different opinions. He was one 
of the sixteen tories who met w^eekly, and agreed 
to address each other by the title of brolfier; and 
seems to have adhered, not only by concurrence 
of political designs, but by peculiar affection, to 
the Pari of Oxford and his Eimily. With how 
much confidence he was trusted has been already 
told. 

Ife wras, however, in Pope's* opinion, fit 
only to make verses, and less qualified for 
business than Addison himself. This was 
surely said without consideration. Addison, 
exalted to a high place, was forced into degi'ada- 
tiori by the sense of his own incapacity ; Prior, 
who was employed by men very capable of esti- 
mating his value, having been secretar}' to one 
embassy, had, when great abilities were again 
wanted, the same office another time ; and n as, 
after so much experience of his knowledge and 
dexterity, at last sent to transact a negotiation 
in the highest degree arduous and iinp 9 rtaiit, for 
which he was qualified, among other requisites, 
in the opinion of Boliugbroke, by his iiifluence 
upon the French minister, and by skill in qiies- 
fiom ^ tommeroe above other men. 

' Spence. 


Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, 
It is too late to get much intelligence. One of 
his answers to a boastful Frenchman has been 
related ; and to an impertinent be made another 
equally proper. During his embassy, he sat at 
the o|>era by a man, who, in his rapture, accom- 
{lanied with his own voice the principal singer. 
Prior fell to railing at the performer with all 
the terms of reproach that he could collect, till 
the Prenchman, ceasing from his song, began to 
expostulate with him for his harsh censure of a 
npm who was confessedly the ornament of the 
stage. I know all that," says the ambassador, 
** mais il chante si haut, que je ne sgaurois vous 
entendre." 

In a gay Fi’cnch company, where every one 
sang a little song or stanza, of which the burden 
was, “ Bannissons la Melancholle when it 
came to his tuim to sing, after the performance 
of a young lady that sat next him, he produced 
these extemporary lines ; 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaux yeux. 

Font Oupidon trop dangereux ; 

Et je suiu triste quand je cric, 

Baunissous la Melancbolie. 

Tradition represents him as willing to descend 
from the dignity of the poet and statesman to 
the low delights of mean company. His Chloe 
probably was sometimes ideal; but the woman 
with whom he cohabited was a despicable drab* 
of the loivest species. One of his wenches, per- 
haps Chloe, while he was absent from bis house, 
stole his plate, and ran away ; as was related by 
a woman who had been his servant. Of this 
propensity to sordid convei’sc 1 have seen an ac- 
count so seriously ridiculous, that it seems to 
deserve insertion.f 

** I have been assured that Prior, after hav- 
ing spent the evening with Oxford. Boliugbroke, 
jPope, and Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, 
and drink a bottle, of ale, with a common soldier 
and bis wife, in Long Acre, before he went to 
bed ; not from any remains of the lowness of liis 
original, ks one said, but, 1 suppose, that his 
faculties, 

StrninM to the height, 

lu that celestial colloquy sublime, 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair.*' 

Poor Prior, why was he so strainedf and in 
such wartt of repair, after a conA^ersation with 
men, not, in the opinion of the w'orld, much 
wiser than himself? But such are the conceits 
of speculatists, who strain their facvlties to find 
in a mine what lies upon the surface. 

* Spence ; and Kce Gout. Mag. vol. Ivii, p. F09D* 

t HicliHrdsoDi;iu.i. 
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His opinions, so far as the means of judj^ingr i 
are left us, seem to have been right ; but his life ^ 
was, it seems, irregular, negligent, and sensual. 

Prior has written with great variety; and 
his variety has made him popular. He has tried 
all styles, from the grotesque to the solemn, and 
has not so failed in any as to incur derision or 
disgrace. I 

His works may he distinctly considered, as ! 
comprising Tales, l^ve-verses, Occasional ' 
I’oems, “ Alma” and ** Solomon.” 

His Tales have obtained general appinbation, 
being written with great familiarity and great 
sprightliness ; the language is easy, but seldom ' 
gross, and the numbers smooth, without appear- • 
aiice of care. Of these Talcs there are only i 
four. “ The Ladle which is introduced by a ! 
preface, neither necessary nor pleasing, neither 
grave nor merry. “ Paulo Purganti which 
has likewise a preface, but of more value than ! 
the Talc. ** Haiis Carvel,” not over decent; 
and “ Protogrnes and Apelles,” an old story, 
mingled, by an affectation not disagreeable, with 
modern images. The Young Gentleman in 
I^ove” has hardly a just claim to the title of a 
'1 ale. 1 know not whether ho he the original 
author of any 'I'ale which be has given us. The 
adventure of ** Hans Carvel” has passed through 
many successions of nieiry wits; for it is to be 
found in Ariosto’s Satires,” and is porliaps 
yet older. But the merit of such stories is the 
art of telling them. 

In his amorous effusions he is less happy ; for 
they are not dictated by nature or by passion, 
and have neither gallantry nor tenderness. 
They have the coldness of Cowley, without bis 
wit, the dull exercises of a skilful versifier, re- 
solved at all adventures to write something 
about Chloe, and trying to be amorous b}^ dint 
of study. His fictions therefore are mythologi- 
cal. Venus, after the exampip of the Creels 
Kpigram, asks when she was seen naked and 
bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken; then Cupid 
\h disarmed i then he loses "his darts to Gany- 
mede; then Jupiter sends him a summons by 
Mercury. Then Chloe gties a hunting, with an 
ivaiy quiver graerful at her side; Hinna mistakes 
her for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at 
the blunder. All this is surely despicable ; and 
even when he tries to act the lover, without the 
help of gods or goddesses, his thoughts are un- 
affeoting or remote. He talkb not “ lite a man 
of this world.” 

The greatest of all his amorous essays is 
** Henry and Emma;” a dull and tedious dia- 
logue, which excites neither esteem for the man, 
nor tenderness for the woman. The example 
of Emma, who ijpsolves to follow an outlawed 
iiitirderer wherever fear and guilt shall drive 
him, deserves no iinitalion ; and the experiment 


by which Henry tries the lady’s constancy, is 
such as must end either in infamy to her, or ia 
disappointment to himself. 

His Occasional Poems necessarily lost part of 
their value, as their occasions, being less re- 
membered, raised less emotion. Some of them, 
however, are preserved by their inherent excel- 
lence. The burlesque of Boileau’s Ode on 
Namur has, in some parts, such airiness and 
levity as will always procure it readers, even 
among those who e^innot compare it with the 
original. The epistle to Boileau is not so happy. 
The poems to the King are now perused only 
by young students, who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of the “ Carmen Secu- 
lare,” I cannot but suspect that 1 might praise 
or censure it by caprice, without danger of de- 
tection; for who can he supposed to have la- 
boured through it? Yet the time has been when 
this neglected work was so popular, that it was 
translated into l^atin by no common master. 

llis ]^em on the battle of Ramillie^ is neces- 
sarily tedious by the form of the stanza: an 
uniform mass of ten lines thirty-five times re- 
peated, inconsequential and slightly connected, 
must weary both the ear and the understanding. 
His imitation of Spenser, which consists prin- 
cipally in J ween and I met, without exclusion 
of later modes of speech, makes his poem 
neither ancient nor modern. His mention of 
Mars and Bellona, and his compnrison of Marl- 
borough to the eagle that bears the thunder of 
Jupiter, are nil puerile and unaffecting; and yet 
more despicable is the long tale told by Lewis 
in bis despair, of Brute and Troynovante, and 
the teeth of Cadmus, with his similies of the 
raven and eagle, and wolf and lion. By the 
help of such easy fictions, and vulgar topics, 
without acquaintance with life, and without 
knowledge of ai‘t or nature, a poem of any 
length, cold and lifeless like this, may be easily 
written on any subject. 

In his Epilogues to Pheedra and to Ludus he 
is very happily facetious ; but in the prologue 
before the Queen, the pedant has found his way, 
with Minerva, Perseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like 
those of others, sometimes elegant, sometimes 
trifling, and sometimes dull; amongst the best 
are the ** Camclion,” and the epitaph on John 
and Joan, 

Scarcely any .one of our poets has written so 
much and translated so little: the version of 
Callimachus is sufficiently licentious ; the para- 
phrase on St> I’aul's Exhortation to Charity is 
eminently beautiful. 

Alma” is written in professed imitation of 
<< Hudibras,” and has at least one accidental re- 
semblance : ** Hudibras” wants a plan, hecauss 
it is left imperfect; « Alma” is imperfect, be- 
cause it seems never to have nad a plan. Frioff 
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appeal's not to have proposed to himself any 
drift or design, but to hare written the casual 
dictates of the present moment. ' 

Wliat Horace said, %vhcn he imitated Lucili- 
us, might be said of Butler by Prior ; his num- 
bers were not smooth or neat. Prior excelled 
him in vei’silication : but he was, like Horace, 
inventore minor: he had not Butler’s exuberance 
of matter and rariety of illustration, llie 
spangles of wit which be could afford he knew 
how to polish ; but he wanted the bullion of his 
master. Butler pours out a negligent profusion, 
certain of the weight, but careless of the stamp. 
Prior has comparatively little, hut with that 
little he makes a tine show. Alma” lias 
many admirers, and was the only piec;e among 
Prior’s works, of which Pope said that he 
should wish to be the author. 

“ Solomon” is the work to which he intrust- 
ed the protection of his name, and which he ex- 
pected succeeding ages to regard with veneration. 
His affection was natm*al ; it had undoubtedly 
been written with great labour; and who is 
willing to think that he has been labouring in 
vain ? He had infused into it much knowledge 
and much thought ; had often polished it iO ele- 
gance, often dignified it with splendour, and 
sometimes heightened it to sublimity: lie per- 
ceived in it many excellences, and did not dis- 
cover that it wanted that without which all 
others are of small avail, the power of engaging 
attention and alluring curiosity. 

TediousncM is the most fatal of all faults : 
negligences or en'ors are single and local, but 
tediousness pervades the whole; other faults are 
censured and forgotten, but the power of tediuus- 
ness propagates itself, Ho that is weary the 
first hour, is more weary the 8ec<ond ; as bodies 
forced into motion contrary to their tendency 
}>a«s more and more slowly through every suc- 
cessive interval of spiice. 

Unhappily this peniirious failure is that which 
an author is least able to discover. We aie sel- 
dom tiresome to ourselves ; and the act of com- 
position fills and delights the mind with change 
of language and succession of images ; every 
coujdet when produced is new, and novelty is the 
great source of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever 
thought a line superfluous when he first wrote 
it, or contracted his work till his ebullitions of 
invention had subsided. And even if he should | 
control his desire of immediate renown, and | 
keep his work nine years unpublished, he will 
be itill the author, and still in danger of de 
iiig himself: and if he consults liis friends, he 
will probably find men who have more kindness 
than judgment, or more fear to offend than de- 
fcii’e to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not 
.from the uniformity of the suliiect, for it is siif- j 
^i»ndy dWereifieJ, hut from the ronlinued ton.ir | 
.* the narration in which Solomon relates the ] 


successive vicissitudes of his own mind, with- 
out the intervention of any other speaker, or the 
mention of any other agent, unless it be Abra ; 
the reader is only to learn what he thought, and 
to be told that he thought wrong. I'he event 
of eveiy experiment is foreseen, and therefore 
the process is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be ne- 
glected. He that shall peruse it will be able to 
mark many passages to which he may recur for 
instruction or delight ; many from which the 
poet may learn to write, and the philosopher to 
r£as<in.,. 

If Prior’s poetry he generally considered, his 
praise will be that of correctness and industry, 
rather than of compass, of comprehension, or 
activity of fancy. He never made any effort of 
invention : his greater pieces are only tissues of 
common thoughts ; and his smaller, which con- 
sist of light images or single conceits, are not 
always his own. 1 have traced him among the 
French epigrammatists, and have been infoi'ined 
that he poached for prey among obscure authors. 
The ** Thief and Cordelier” is, I suppose, gen- 
erally considered as an original production ; with 
how much justice this epigram may tell, which 
was written by Georgius Sahinus, a poet now 
little known or read, though once the friend of 
Luther and Melancthon : 

Ife Sacerdote Far cm consolantc, 

Quidam sacrificus furem comitatus eutitom 
Buc ubi dat sontes carnificina neci, 

No sis moestiis, ait ; sniuini conviva Tonaotis 
Jam cum coelitiboa (si modo credis) eris. 

111c gemens, si yera milii solatia prwbes, 

Hospes apud superos sis meii.s oro, refert. 
Sacrilicurt contra; mibi non convivia fas cst 
Buccre, jejunans hac edo luce aiiiil. 

"VAJiat he has valuable he owes to his diligence 
and his judgment.* His diligence lias justly 
nlaced him ainojrigst the most correct of the Fng- 
lish poets; and he was one of the first that reso- 
lutely endeavoured at correctness. He never 
sacrifices accuracy to ba^e, nor indulges himself 
in contem^ituous negligence, or impatient idle- 
ne8.s ; lie has no careless lines, or entangled sea- 
timents : his words are nicely selected, and his 
thoughts fully expanded. If this part of liis 
character suffers an abatement, it must be from 
the disju’oportion of his rhymes, which have not 
always sufficient consonance, and fromthe ad- 
mission bf broken lines into his “ iSulomon 
but perhaps he thought, like Cowley, that hem- 
istichs ought to he admitted into heroic poetry. 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgmeiif 
as secured him fi-om every thing that approaciio 
ed to the ridiculous or absurd ; but aslawsopcr 
ate in civil agency not to the excitement of vir- 
tue, hut the repression of wickedness, so judg- 
ment in the operations of intellect can hinder 
faults, but not pr» tiucc ex<‘el]ciice. Frtor is 
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never lonr, nor very often suLlIme. It ie said by 
Longinus of Euripides, that he foi-ccB himself 
sometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, as 
tho lion kindles his fury hy the lashes of his own 
tail. Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity 
seems the effort of struggle and of toil. lie has 
many vigorous but few happy lines ; he has 
every thing by purchiise, and nothing by gift ; 
he had no nightly visitations of the muse, no in* 
fusions of sentiment or felicities of liiiicy. 

His diction^mwever, is more his own than of 
any among the successors of Drydcn ; he bor- 
rows DO lucky turns, or commodious nmdes Sf 
language, from bis predecessors. His phrases 
are original, but they are sometimes harsh : as 
he inherited no elegances, none has he bequeath- 
ed. His expression has every mark of laborious 
study ; the line seldom seems to have been form- 
ed at once ; the words did not come till they 
were called, and were then put hy constraint 
into their places, where they do their duty, but 
do it sullenly. In his greater compositions there 
may be fcmiid more rigid stateliness than grace- 
ful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent ; what 
he received from Drydcn he did not lose ; nei- 
ther did he increase the difficulty of writing by 
unnecessary severity, but uses triplets and Alex- 
andrines without scruple. In his ineface to 
** Solomon’* he proposes some improvements, 
by extending the sense from one couplet to an- 
other, with variety of pauses. This he has at- 
tempted, but without success; his interrupted 
lines are uiipl(*asing, and his sense as less dis- 
tinct is less striking. 

He has altered the stanza of Spenser, as a 
house is altered by building another in its place 
of a different form. With how little resem- 
blance he has formed his new stanza to that of 
his master, these specimens will show : « 

SPENSER. 

She flying fast from Heaven’s hated* face. 

And from tho world that her discovered wide. 

Fled to ihe Weisteful 'wilderness qpace. 

From living eyes her open shame to hide. 


And lurk*d in rocks and caves long iinespy*d. 

But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 

Did in that castle afterwards abide. 

To rest themselves, and weary powers repair, 
Where store they found of all, that dainty wxis ani 
rare. 


To the close rock the frighted raven flies 
Soon as the rising eaglo cuts tho air : 

'Jlie shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies, 

When tho hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 

Ill starr’d did we our forts and lines forsako, 

To dare our British foos to open fight : 

Our conquest we by stratagem should make : 

Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 

*Ti8 ours, by craft and by surprise to gain : 

Tis theirs to meet in arms, and battle in tho plain. 

By new structure of bis lines he haa 
avoided difiiculties ; nor am I sure that he has 
lost an/of the power of pletising: l)ut he no 
longer imitates Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written without regu- 
larity of measure; for, when he commenced 
poet, he had not recovered from our Pindaric 
infatuation; but he probably lived to be con- 
vinced, that the essence oi’ verso is order and 
consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may 
attain ; they seldom offend the ear, and seldom 
soothe it ; they commonly want airiness, light- 
ness, and facility : what is smooth is not soft. 
His verses always roll, but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior 
may exemplify a sentence which he doubtless 
understood well, when he read Iloraro at his 
uncle’s ; ** the vessel long retains the scent 
which it first rcceivc.s,” In liis private relax- 
ation he revived tho tavern, and in his amorous 
pedantry he exhibited the college. But on 
'higher occasions, and nobler subjects, when 
habit was overj'owered by the necessity of reflec- 
tion, be wanted not wisdom as a statesman, or 
ele^nce as a poet. 


CONGREVE. 


William Congreve descended from a family He visited, once at least, the residence of his 
in Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it ancestors ; and, I believe, more places than one 
claims a place among the few that extend tlieir are still shown, in groves and gardens, where he 
line beyond the Norman Conquest; and was Is related to have written his *' Old Bachelor." 
the son of William Congreve, second son of Neither the time nor place of his birth is cer- 
Klchard Congreve, of Congreve and Stratton. 1 tainly known: if the inscription upon his menu- 
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iu«nt be true, he was bom in 1«7«. For the j by chance. « The Old Bachelor” was written 
place, it was said by himself, that he owed his for amusement in the languor of convalescence, 
nativity to England, and by eVery body else, Yet it is apparently composed with great elab* 
that he was bom in Ireland. Southern men> oratencss of dialogue, and Incessant ambition of 
tioned him, with sharp censui’e, as a man that wit. The age of the writer considered, it is, 
meanly disowned his native country. The bio- indeed, a very wonderful performance ; for, 
graphera assign his nativity to Bardsa, near whenever written, it yvas acted (1693) when be 
Leeds, ill Yorkshire, from the account given by was not more than twenty one years old ; and 
himself, as they suppose, to Jacob. was then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told Southern, and Mr. Main waring. Dryden said, 
the truth about his own birth, is, in appearance, that he never had seen such a^rst play ; but 
to be very deficient in candour; yet, nobody can they found it deficient in some things requisite 
live long without knowing that falsehoods of j k> the^ success of its exhibition, and, by their 
convenience or vanity, falsehoods from which greater experience, fitted it fur the stage. South- 
no evil immediately visible ensues, except the ern, used to relate of one comedy, probably of 
general degradation of human testimony, are this, that, when Congreve read it to the play- 
very lightly uttered ; and, once uttered, are sul- era, he pronounced it so wretchedly, that they 
leiily supported. Boileau, who desired to he had almost rejected it; hut they were afterwards 
thought a rigorous and steady moralist, having so well persuaded of its excellence, that, for 
told a petty lie to Lewis the Fourteenth, con- half a year before it was acted, the manager al- 
tiriued it afterwards by false dates; thinking lowed its Author the privilege of the house, 
himself obliged in honour, says his admirer, to Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the 
xnaintain what, when he said it, was so well re- writer; for it procured him the patronage of 
chived. Halifax, who immediately made him one of 

Wherever Congreve was horn, he was educated the commissioners for licensing coaches, and 
first at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his soon after gave him a place in the Pipe-office, 
father having some military employment that and another in the Customs of six hundred 
stationed him in Ireland ; hut, after haying pounds a year. Congreve's conversation must 
passed through the usual preparatory studies, as surely, have been at least equally pleasing with 
may be reasonably supposed, witli great celerity his writings. 

and success, his father thought it proper to as- Such a comedy, written at such an age, re- 
sign him a profession by wliicli something might quires some consideration. As the lighter spe- 
be gotten ; and, about the time of the llevolu- cies of dramatic poetry professes the imitation 
lion, sent him, at the age of sixteen, to study of common life, of real manners, and daily in- 
law in the Middle Temple, where he lived for cidents, it apparently pre-supposes a familiar 
several years, but with very little attention to knowledge of many characters, and exact ob- 
statiites or reports. servation of the passing w'orld ; the difficulty 

His disposition to become an author appeared therefore is, to conceive how this knowledge can 
very early, as he very eai'ly felt that force of be obtained by a boy, 

i’nagiiiHtion, and possessed that copiousness of But if << I'he Old Bachelor” he more nearly 
sentiment, by which intellectual pleasui'e can ex&mined, it wil( be found to be one of those 
be given. His first perfonnance was a novel, comedies which may be made by a mind vigor- 
called Incognita, or Love and Duty recon-* ous and acuti, and f^urnished with comic char- 
ciled it is praised by the biographers, who actera by the perusal of other poets, without 
quote some part of the preface, that is, indeed, much actual commerpe with mankind. The 
for such a time of life, uncommonly judicious, dialogue is one constant reciprocation of conceits, 
1 would rather praise it than read it. or clash'^of w'it, in which nothing flows neces- 

Ills first dramatic labour was ** Tlie Old sarily from the occasion, or is dictated by na> 
Bachelor ;” of which he says, in his defence ture. The characters, both of men and women, 
against Collier, ** that comedy was written, as are either fictitious and artificial, ns those of 
several know, some years before it was acted.^ Heart well and the ladies; or easy and common, 
When I wrote it, 1 had little thoughts of the | as Wittol, a tame idiot, Bluff, a swaggering 
stage ; but did it to amuse mVself in a slow re- cowai^d, and Fondlewife, a jealous puritan ; 
covery from a fit of sickness. Afterwards, and the catastrophe arises from a mistake .not 
tlirough my indiscretion, it w^ seen, and, in very probably produced, by marrying a woman 
some little time more, it was at^ed ; and I, in a mask. 

through the remainder of my indiscretion, suf- Yet this gay comedy, when all these deduc- 
fered mysalf to he drawn into the proseention of tions ai'e made, will still remain the work of 
a difficult and thankless study, and tube involved very powerful and fertile faculties ; the dialogue 
in a war with knaves and fools.” is quick and sparkling, the incidents such as 

, Thare seems to be a strange affectation in seize the attention, and the wit so exuberant, 
ij^tMhors of uppearmg to have done every thing that it o’er-luforms its tenement. 
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Next year ho gave another specimen of his j 
abilities in “ The Double Dealer,'* which was 
not received with equal kindness. He writes 
to his patron, the Lord Halifax, a dedication, 
in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that which found few A’iends among the 
audience. These apologies are always useless: 

** de gustibus non est dispiitanduin men may 
be convinced, hut they cannot be pleased against 
their will. But, though taste is obstinate, it is 
very variable; and time often prevails when 
arguments have failed. • 

Queen JVlary conferred upon both those plays 
the honour of her pre.sence; and when she 
died, soon after, Congreve testiliod his grati- 
tude by a desf>icab1e effusion of elegiac pastoral ; 
a composition in which all is unnatural, and 
yet nothing is new. 

Ill another year (1605) his prolific pen pro- 
duced “ liOve for Love,*’ a comedy of nearer al- 
liance to life, and exhibiting more real manners 
than eitlier of the former. Tiie, character wf 
Foresight was then common. Dryd<‘n calcu- 
lated nativities; both Cromwell and King Wil- 
liam hfid their lucky days; and Shaftesbiuy 
him.self, though he had no religion, was said to 
regard predictions. I'hc Sailor is not accounted 
very natural, hut ho is very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
under the direction of Betterton, the tragedian ; 
where he exhibited, two years afterward.s, 
(10H7) “ I'he Mourning Bride,” a truged}^ so 
written as to slniw him suiliciently qualified for 
cither kind of dramatic poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards 
revised it, he reduced the versification to greater 
regularity, there is more bustle than sentiment, 
the plot is busy and intricate, and the events 
take hold on the attention ; but except a very 
few passages, we are rather amused with notse, 
and perplexed with stratagem, than entertained 
with any true delineation of natural cliarwTters. 
This, however, was received with more benevo- 
lence than any other of his works, and still con- 
tinues to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be road?' either 
to his comic or tragic excellence, they,are lost a 
once, in the blaze of admiration, when it is re- 
Diembered that he had produced tliese four plays 
before he had passed his twenty-fifth year ; be- 
fore other men, even such as are some time to 
shine in eminence, have passed their pro\|ation 
of literature, or presume to hope for any other 
notice than such as is bestowed on diligence and 
hiqu.ry. Among all the efforts of early genius, 
whit'll literary history records, I doubt whether 
II y one can be produced that more surpasses the 
»minon limits of nature than the plays of Con- 
greve. 

About this time began tne long continued 
••iitroversy between Collier and the poets. In 
the reiim of Charles the First, the puritans 


had raised a violent clamour against the drama, 
which they considered as an entertainment not 
lawful to Christians, an opinion held by them 
in common with the church of Rome ; and 
Fryntie published “ Ilistrio-Mnstix,'* a huge 
volume, in which stage-plays were censured. 
The outrages and crimes of the puritans brought 
afterwards their whole system of doctrine into 
disrepute, and from the Restoration the poets 
and players were left at quiet ; for to have 
molested them would have had the ajipearance 
of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

'I'his danger, however, wsts worn away by 
time ; and Collier, a fieree and iiuplaeahle nou- 
juror, knew that an attack upon the theatre 
would never make him suspt-cted for a puritan ; 
he therefore (IGUR) published “A short View 
of the Immorality and FrofauenesH of the 
Knglisli Stage,” I believe wGlh no other inolive 
than religious zeal and honest indignation. He 
was funned for a controvert ist, ; with sutlicient 
learuliij^; with diction vehement arnf pointed, 
thongli often vulgar ami incorrect ; with inicon- 
qtierahle pertinacity ; with wit in theliigiiest de- 
gree keen and sarcastic; and with ail those 
powers exalted and invigorated by ju.st confi- 
dence ill Ills cause. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked 
out to battle, and .assailed at once most of the 
living writers, from Dryden to D’Urfey. His 
onset was violent ; those passages, which, while 
they stood single had passed with little mitice, 
when they were ac'cumulaled and exposed to- 
gether, excited horror ; the wise and tJu* piou» 
caught the alarm ; and the nation wondered 
why it had so long suffered irreligioti and licen- 
tiousness to be openly taught at the public charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets hut to 
resist '»r fly. Drydeii’s con.scieiice, or his pru- 
deiire, angry a.s he was, withheld him from the 
conflict: Congrevp and Vanbrugh attempted 
[•answers. ( oiigrcvt,, a \ ery young man, eluted 
with success, aim imjtatieiit of censure, assumed 
an air of confidence and security. His chief 
artifice of controversy is to retort upon his 
adversary his owm words ; he is very angry, and, 
hoping to conquer Collier with his own weapons, 
allows himself in the use of every term of con- 
tumely and wiitempt; hut he has the sword 
without the arm of Scanderbeg ; he has liis an- 
tagonist’s coarseness, but not his strengtli. Col- 
lier replied ; for coYitest was his delight ; he wjw 
not to be frighted from his purpose or his 
prey. j 

The causg of Congreve was not tenable; 
whatever glosses he nnght use for the defence or 
palliation of single passages, the general tenor 
and tendency of his plays must always be con- 
demned. It is acknowledged, with universal 
conviction, that the perusitl of iiis works will 
1 make no man better ; and that their ultimate 
I effect is to represent pleasure in alliance with 
Bb 
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vice, and to rcla:( those obligations by which life 
ought to be regiilnted. 

The stage foiuid other advocates, and the dis- 
pute was protracted through ten years ; but at 
last comedy grew more modest, and Collier 
lived to see the reward of his labour in the re- 
formation of the tlieiitre. 

Of the powera by which this important vic- 
tory was Hchieved, u quotation from Love for 
Love," and the remark upon it, may aflbrd a 
specimen : 

Sir Samps, Sanipson^s a very good name ; for 
your Sampsons were very strung dogs from the 
beginning. 

Angd, Have a care— If you remember, the 
strongest Sampson of your name pulled an old 
house over his head at last. 

“ Here you liavv, the Sacred History bur- 
lesqued, ainl Sampson mice more brought into the 
house of Dagoii, to make sport fur the Philis- 
tines!" ^ 

Congreve’s last play was The Way of the 
World which, though as lie hints in his dedi- 
cation it was written with gi’eat Inhoiir and 
much thought, was received with so little lavour, 
that, being In a high degree oiTended and dis- 
gusted, he resolved to commit his quiet and liis 
fame no more to the caprices of an audience. 

From this time his life ceased to the public ; he 
lived for himself and for his friends, and among 
his friends was able to name every man of iiis 
time whom wit and elegance had raised to repu- 
tation: it may he. therefore, reasonably sup- 
posed that his maiiiiC's were {Kilite and his 
convei-satioji pleasing. 

He seems not to have taken much pleasure in 
writing, as he contributed nothing to the “ Sjieo 
tator," find only one pnjier to the “ Tatler,” 
tliougb published by men with whom he might 
be supposed willing to assodate ; and though he 
lived many years al'ier the piihlicntion of his , 
Miscellaneous Poems, yet he added nothing to«| 
them, but lived on in literary Indolence; en- 
gaged in no controversy, contending with no 
rival, neither soliciting flattery by puldic com- 
mendations, nor provoking enmity by malignant 
criticism, but passing his time among the great 
and splendid, in the placid enjoyment of his 
fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he con- 
tinued always of his patron’s party, but, as it 
seems, without violence or kcriniony ; and his 
firmness was naturally esteemed, as his abilities 
were reverenced. His securitj^ thereftire, was 
never violated ; and when, upon tj»e extrusion 
of the whigs, some intercession was used lest 
CongreVK should be displaced, tlie Karl of Ox 
ford made this answer : 

** Non obttua adeo gestsmiis pectora Poeni, 

Nee tam avenas vquos Tyria moI jungit ab urbe.” 

He that was thus honoured by the adverse 


party might naturally expect to be advanced 
when his friends returned to jiower, and he was 
accordingly made secretary for tlie Island of 
Jamaica; a place, 1 sujiposc, without trustor 
cai*e, but which, with liis post in the (Customs, 
is said to have a'fforded him twelve hundred 
pounds a year. 

His honoura were yet far greater than his 
profits. Every writer mentioned him with re- 
spect ; and, among other teNtimoiiies to his 
merit, Steele made him the patron of his Mis- 
c.«llany,^ and INqie inscribed to him his transla- 
tion of the “ Iliad." 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; 
for, having long conversed fainiilarly with the 
great, he wished to be considered rather as a tmui 
of fasliion than of wit ; and, when he received 
a visit from Voltaire, disgusted him by the des- 
picable foppery of desiring to be considered not 
as an authoi hut a gentleman ; to which the 
Frenchman replied, “ that if he had been only a 
geijtleinau he sliouid not have come to visit 
him." 

Ill his retirement he maybe siqqxiRed to have 
applied liitnself to books ; for lie discovers more 
literature Ilian the iMa*ts liave commonly at- 
tained But his studies were in his latter days 
ohstructed by cataracts in his eyes, which at last 
terminated in blindness. 'J'his melancholy 
state was aggravated by the gout, for which he 
sought relief by a journey to Bath ; but, being 
overturned in his chariot, coinplaiiieil from that 
time of a pain in his side, and died, at his hon^c 
in Surrey-street, in tlie Strand, .kinuary Sfi), 
172iB-9. Having lain in state in the .lerusalem 
Chamber, be was buried in M'estminster Ab- 
bey, where a monument is erected to his iiiernopy 
by Henrietta, Dutchess of Marlborough, to 
whom, for reasons either not known or not 
nu^itinned, he bequeathed a legacy, of about 
ten thousand pounds, the accumulation ot 
attentive parsimony; which, though to her 
superfluous and useless, might have given giTat 
assistance to the uin ieiit family from which In 
deseeiidefl, at thal, tiine, by the imprudence .ff 
his rcla^ioll, reduced to difliculties and distress. 

c 

CoNGRFVK has merit of the highest kind ; hu 
is an origiiuil writer, who borrowed ncitJier the 
models of his {dot nor the manner of his dia- 
logue. Of his plays 1 cannot sjieak distinctly, 
for eince I inspected them many years have 
passed ; but what remain^ U{ion my memory 
is, that bis characters are commonly ficti- 
tious and artificial, with very little of iialuri^ 
and not much of life. He formed a peculiaf 
idea of comic excellence, which he 8U{)posed tii 
consist in gay remarks and unexpected answers ; 
but that which he endeavoured he seldom faih'd 
of performing. His scenes exhibit not much of 
humour, imagery, or passion ; hia personages 
are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every sen* 
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tence Is to word or strike ; the contest of smart- 
ness is never intermitted ; his wit is a meteor 
playing to and fro with alternate coruscations, 
llis romedles have, therefore, in some degree, 
tlie operation of tragedies ; they 8ui‘]>nse mther 
than divert, and raise admiration oftener than 
merriment. But they are the works of a mind 
replete with images and quick in combi nation. 

Of his miscellatieoiis poetry I cannot sa5»^ any 
th i iig very fa v« urable. The po ivera of Congreve 
ppcm t(» desiu-t him when he leaves the stage, as 
Aiita*us was no longer strong than when he 
coul<l touch the ground. If cannot be q|)serv^d 
^\ithout w'onder, that a mind so vigorous and 
fei tlle in dramatic compositions, should on any 
other occasion discover nothing but impotence 
and poverty. lie has in these little pieces 
neither elevation td' fancy, selection of language, 
imr skill in versification ; yet, if 1 were required 
to selei't from the whole mass of English poetry 
the most ]>oetical paragraph, 1 know not what 
1 could prefer to an exclamation in ‘‘ The 
Mourning Bride ; 

A.'.MEKIA. 

It was ii faiuacd uuisc ; for all is liusliM. 

T'UNORA. 

it bore the accent of a human voice. 

ALMKKIA. 

It was tliv fear, or else some tr.in.sient wind 
\\ liistUiig through hollows (d litis vaulted aisle: 
Wti’ll listen— 

LEONORA. 

Hark 1 

ALMfcRIA. 

No, all ih liiishM and still as death.— 'Tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of tliis hill pile, 

A\'hose ancient pillars rear their warble heads. 

To bear aloft its arch'd and poitd'roits roof, 

Jty its (‘wii weight made steadfast and inimoveaLIe, 
LookioK tratiquillitv I it sti ikes^au awe • 

And terror on niy ailiing Mglit ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death lool^cold, 

And shoot a rhiUni’SS to my trcmbUiig heart. 

(live me fhy hand, and let me hear thy voice, 

Nay, qnitkh ,'peak fo iiie,«iud Vat me hear 
Thy voice — niy own aflri}>htB me with'^ts echoes. 

lie who reads thcfefU lines enjoys for a moment 
the powers of a poet ; he feels what^lie remem- 
bers to have felt before; but he feels It with 
great iiirrease of heiiaibllity ; be recognizes a 
ianiiliar image, but meets it again amplified and 
expamled, embellished with beauty and enlarged 
willi majesty. • 

Yet could the Author, who appears here to 
ha VI! enjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament 
tlte death of Queen Mary in lines like these : 

'i'hi- lorkfi ore clelt, and new- descending rilis 
Furrow the brows of all fh* Impending hills. 

The water gods to flood their livobits turn, 

And each, with streaming eyes, supplies his wanting 
urn. 

The fauns forsake the woods, the* nymphs the grove^ 
And round tlie plam in sad di'ilratlion rove ; 
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In prickly brakes their tender Rinbs they tear. 

And leave on thorns their locks of gorden hair. 

With their sharp nails, themselves the satyis wound 
And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief thd 
ground. 

Lo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak, 
llejeeted lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 

See Pales weeping too, in wild despair, 

And to the piercing winds her bosom hare. 

And see yon fading myrtle, whore appears 
The Queen of Love, all batli’d in flowing tears 1 
See how she wrings her Imnds, and beataher breast, 
And tears her useless girdle from lu>r w.iist? 

Hear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves 
For grief they sigh, forgetful of their loves. 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that 
time bad improved his wisdom or his W’it ; for, 
on the death of the Marquis of Bliiudford, this 
was his song : 

And now the winds, W'hiili had so long been t'till, 
llegau the swelling air with sighs to fill ; 

Ihc wateruyniphs, who motionless remain'd, 

Like ini;\ges of ice, while she complain’d, , 

Now loos’d thoir streams ; Ipwhen desrcndi ig r^ins 
Hull the steep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 

Ike prone creation who so long hadga/ed. 

Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amazed. 
Began to roar and hoisl witli horrid yell. 

Dismal to hear and tenible to fell I 

Nothing but grt^ans and sighs nerc' heard around, 

And ei ho mulriplied each mournful sound. * 

In Imth these fimer.'d poems, when he has t/elled 
out many syllablefi of senseless dolmir^ he dismis- 
ses his reader with senseless consolat ion : from 
the grave of Bastora rises a light that forma a 
star; and where Amaryllis wept for n’uyntas, 
from every tear sprung up a violet. 

But William is his liero, and of W'Uliam he 
will sing : 

The hovering winds on dowuy wings shiill 'vait 
around. 

And catch and waft to foreign lauds, the flying 
sound. 

It cannot but be proper to show what they shall 
have to catch and carry : 

*Twas now, when flowery lawns the prospect 
made, 

And flowing brooks beneath a forest-shade, 

A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd. 

Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
Tlie victor worthy of the fair one's love ; 

Untboiight piesage^of what met next my view 
For soon the shady scene withdrew. 

And now, for woods, and fields, and springing 
flowers, j 

Behold a ii^wn arise, bulwark’d with walls and lot- 
ty tow'crs ; 

Two rival armies all the plain o’ersproad, 

Kach in battalia ranged, sod shining arms array’d; 
With eager eyes beholding both from far 
Namur, ibe prize and mistress of the war. 

The Birth of the Muse” is a miserahle fic- 
tion. One good line it has, which was bor* 
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jrowed from Drydeo. The concluding verses are 
these ; 

This snidj no more remain’d. Tb’ ethereal host 
Again inipalient crowd the crystal coast. 

The father now, within his spacious hands. 
Encompass’d all the mingled mass of seas and 
lands; 

And, having heaved aloft the ponderous sphere/ 

He ITauuch'd the world, to float in ambient air. 

Of his jiTegular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella 
Hunt seems to be the heat ; his ** Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Ihiy,” however, has some lines which 
Pope had in his mind when he wrote his own. 

His imitations of J Inrace are feebly pai'aphras- 
tical, and the additions wliich he makes are of 
little value. He sometimes retains what were 
more proiierly omitted, as when he talks of ver- 
vain and to propitiate Venus. 

Of his translations, the satire of .Juvenal was 
written very early, and may therefore he for- 
given, tiipiigh it have not tlie massiness^aud vig- 
our of the original, all his versions strength 
and sprighlliuess are wanting; his Hymn to 
Venus, Inim Homer, is perhaps the best. His 
lines are weakened with expletives, and his 
rhymes are frequently imperfect. 

His petty jioems are seldom worth the cost of 
criticism ; sometimes the thoughts are false, and 
sometimes common. In his verses on Lady 


Oethin, the latter port is in ImAtation of Dry- 
den’s Ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that 
has been so lavishly flattered by Steele, has 
indeed some lively stanzas, but the expression 
might he mended ; and the most striking part 
of the character had been already shown in 
“ Love for Love,” His “ Art of Pleasing” 
is founded on a vulgar, but perhaps impracti- 
cable, ])rinciple, and the staleiiess of the sense is 
not concealed by any novelty of illustration or 
elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems fo 
hflve h^ped a lasting name, is totally neglected, 
and known only as it appended to his jdays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, 
his plays are likely to be read; hut, except* 
what relates to the stage, 1 know not that he 
has ever written a stanza that is sung or a 
couplet that is quoted. The general cliurai'.lcr 
of his IVIiseellanies is, that they show little wit 
and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must he confessed that we are 
indebted for the corret'tion of a national eri’or, 
and tor the cure of our Pindaric madness. He 
first taught the JOnglish writers that Pindar’s 
odes were regular; and, though certainly he 
had not the fire requisite for the higher s^iecies 
of poetry, he has sliown us, that i*ntbusiasm 
has its rules, and that in mere cuiifiisiou there 
is neither grace nor greatness. 
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Sir Richard Rlackmork is one of those men 
whose writings have attracted much notice, but* 
of w'hosc life and manners very little has been 
communicated, and whose lot it has been to 
be much ofteucr mentioned by enemies than by 
friends. 

He was the son of Hubert Rlackinore, of 
Corsham, in Wiltehire, styled by Wood, Gen- 
tleman, and supposed to have been an attorney. 
Having been for some time educated in a coun- 
try school, he was sent, at thirteen, to West- 
minster; and, in 166b, was ifntered at Kdmuiid 
Hall, in Oxford, where he took the degiee of 
M. A. .Tune 3, 1076, and reside^ thirteen yeai*s; 
a much longer time tlyiii it is usui4 to s{»eiid at 
the university; and which he seems to have 
passed with very little attention to the busiiuniis 
of tile pl£U'^ ; for, in his poems, the ancient 
names of nations or places, which he often pro- 
duces, are prouounn>d by chance. He afterwards 
inivellsd ; at Padua he was made doctor of phy- 


sic ; and, after having wandered about a year 
j and a half our the Continent., returned hoiiie. 

Ill some part of his life, it is not known 
when, his indigence c^oinpelled him to teach a 
school, an hnmiliution with which, though h 
certainly lasted but a little while, his enemicH 
did not fovget to reproach him, when he liocamr 
conspicuous enough to excite malevolence ; and 
let it he remembered for his honour, that to 
have ,b«en once a school-master, is the only 
reproach which all the pi rspicacity of malice, 
aniim)ted by wit, has ever fixed upon his private 
life. 

When he first engaged in the study of physic, 
he inquired, as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, 
whut authors lie should read, and was directed . 

* “ Except Dr. Warton exclaims, Is not tbii 
a high sort of poetry ?” lie m^mtious, likewis-i, that 
Conprevo’s Opera, or Oratorio, of Semele” was 
set to music by Handel, 1 believe iu 1743.— G. 
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by Sydenham to “ Don Quixote “ which,” 
said he, “ is a very good book ; I read it still.” 
The perverseness of mankind makes it often 
mischievous in men of eminence to give way 
to merriment ; the idle and the illiterate will 
Jong shelter themselves under .this foolish apoph- 
thegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this direc- 
tion, or sought for better, he commenced physi- 
cian, and obtained high eminence and extensive 
practice. He became fellow of the College of 
Physicians, April 12, 1687, being one of the | 
lliirty which, by the new charter oil" King 
James, were added to the former fellows. His ! 
residence wtis in Cheapside,* and his friends 
were chiefly in the city. In the early part of , 
Blackmorc’s time, a citizen was a term of re- 
proach ; and his place of abode was another to- 
pic to which his adversaries had recourse, in the | 
penury of scandal. 

lllackinure, therefore, was made a poet not ' 
by necessity hut inclination, and wrote not for | 
a livelihood but for fame, or, if he may tell his ' 
own motives, fur a nobler x>urpose, to engage | 
poetry in the cause of virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his fli‘st \ 
public work was an heroic poem. lie was not | 
known as a maker of verses till he pulflished \ 
(in 1G96) Prince Arthur,” in ten books, wi’it- 
len, as he relates, “ by such catches and starts, 
and in such occasional uncertain hours, as his 
profession afforded, and for the greatest part in 
coffee-houses, or In passing up and down the 
streets.” For the latter part of this apology he 
was accused of writing “ to the rumhling of his 
chariot- wheels.” He had read, he says, but 
little poetry throughout his whole life ; and for 
fifteen years before had not written a hundred 
verses, except one copy of Latin verses in praise 
of a friend's hook.” , 

He thinks, and with some*reason, that from 
such a pevftn’mance perfection cannot be expec- 
ted ; but he finds another reason for the severity 
of his censures, which he expresses in language 
such as ( 'heapside easily furnbjhed. “ 1 am not 
free of the poet’s company, having never kissed 
the governor’s hands : mine is therefore not so 
imu'b as a permission-poem, but a downright 
interloper. Th<»se goiitleineri who can-y on their 
poetical trade in a joint stock would certainly do 
what they could to sink and ruin an unlicensed 
adventurer, notwithstanding I disturbed none of 
their factories, nor imported any goodS they 
have ever dealt in.” He bad lived in the city 
till be had learnt its note. 

That “ I’rince Arthur” found many readei's 
is certain ; for in two years it had three edi- 
tions ; a very uricoinmon instance of favourable 
reception, at a time when literary curiosity was 
yet confined to particular classes of the nation. 


Such success naturally raised animosity; and 
Dennis attackjsd it by a formal critici nn, moi*a 
tedious and disgusting than the Avork which ho 
condemns. To this censure may he opposed the 
approbation of Locke and the admiration of Mo« 

, lineaux, which are found in their jn'inted let- 
I tei*s. Moliueaux is particularly delighted with 
the song of Mopas, which is therefore subj<»ine<l 
to this narrative, 

I It is remarked by Pope, that what ** raises 
the hero often sinks the man.” Of Blackmore 
it may be said, that as the poet sinks, the man 
rises ; the animadversions of Dennis, insolent 
and contemi»tiious as they were, raised in him 
no implacable resentment : he and his critic 
were afterwards friends; and in one of his lat- 
ter works he praises Dennis as equal to lloi- 
lean in poetry, and superior to him in critical 
abilities.” 

He seems to have been mure dtdighted with 
praise than pained by censure, and, instead of 
slackening, quickened his career. Having in 
tAvo years produced ten bo(»ks of “ Prince 
Arthur,” in two years more (1697) he sent into 
the world ** King Arthur” in twelve. The 
}frovocation was now doubled, and the resent- 
ment of Avits and critics may he supposed to have 
inereahed in iiroportion. Me found, however, 
advantsigcs more than equivalent to all their 
outrages ; he was this year made one of the phy- 
sicians in ordinary to King William, and iwi- 
vt^ed by him to the honour of knighthood, 
wHf the present of a gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his 
knighthood to his new poem ; hut King \V illiam 
was not very studious of poetry ; and Bluck- 
moro perhaps had other merit, for he says, in 
his dedication to “ Alfred,” that “ he had a 
greater part in the sucj-ession <if the houaie of 
Hanover than ever he had boasted.” 

What Blackm(»re c(nild contribute to the suc- 
Lccssiuri, or Avhat he imagined himself to have 
contributed, caiiiiut now be kin)wn. 'J’hat he 
hail been of coiC'iderable use, I doubt not but he 
believed, for 1 hold him to have been very hon- 
est ; but he might easily make a false estimate 
of his oAA’^ii importance : those whom their vir- 
tue restrains troin deceiving others are often 
disposed by their vanity to deceive themselves. 
Whether he promoted the succession or not, ho 
I at least approved it, and adhered invfiriabjy to 
I his principles and qarty through his whole life. 

Ilis ardour of poeti y still continued ; and not 
long after (1700) he ]iublished “ A Paraphrase 
on the Book of .lob,” and other parts of the 
Scripture. '*This perfonnaiiee Dryden, who 
pursued him Avilh great malignity, lived long 
enough to ridicule in a prologue. 

The wits easily confederated against him, as 
Dryden, ivliose favour they almt^t all courted, 

I was his professed adversary. He had besides 
given them resisoii for resentment; as, in his 


a At Sadlers' Hall. 
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pniface to Prince Arthur, he had said of the 
dramatic writers aimost all that yvas alleged af- 
tiM'wards by Collier; but Blackmore’e censure 
was cold and general. Collier’s was personal and 
ardent ; illuckmoie taught bis reader to dislike 
what Collier incited hivn to abhor. 

Ill his prelacc to “ King Arthur” he endea> 
\<i lin'd to gain at least one friend, and propiti- 
ated Congreve by higher praise of his ** Mourn- 
ing llride” than it has ohtaired from any other 
critic. 

■J’ho same year he published “ A Satire on 
\\ it a ]>roelain.ition of detiance, which united 
the poets almost all against him, and which 
brought upon him lampoons and ridicule from 
every side. This hit douhtlesa foresaw, and evi- 
dently despi’^ed ; nor should his dignity of mind 
hr w'ithout its praise, had he not paid the hom- 
age to grratneis which he denied to genius, and 
degi'aded himself by confeiTiiig that authority 
over the national taste which he takes from the 
poets iijivn men of high rank and vv^de iiifiu- 
enee, but of Jess wit and not greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inliahitant of 
Ou’iqisJde, whose head caniiot keep his poeli*)* 
iinuiingled with trade, 'fo hinder that intel- 
lect lud bankruptcy wdiicli he ali'ccts to fern*, he 
will erect a Jiankjor WU, 

In this poem he justly censured Dryden’s im- 
purities, hut praised his powers: though In a 
suli^cqueiit edition he retained the satire and 
omit ted the praise. What was his reason, 1 i 
know not ; Dryden was then no longer iu his ilHlIf. 

ills head still teemed with heroic poetry; and 
(J'^nh) he published Kli/^a,” in ten hooks. I 
am afraid that tlic w’oild wiis now weary of 
eontending about iiluckmore's heroes: for 1 do 
not reinenihcr that by any author, serious or 
eomieal, 1 have found ** JiJissa” either praised 
or blamed. She “ dropped,” as it seems, “ dead- 
horn Iroui the press.” It ^s iie>er mentioned, 
and was never Siam by me till J hoi'rowed it for j 
(he present occasion. Jacob says, “ it is cor- | 
rccted and revised for another impression;” hut 
the labour of revision was thrown away. 

h'roni this time he turned some of his thoughts 
to the celebration of living characters; and wrote 
a poem on the Kit-cat Club, and Advice to the 
Poets how to celehi'ate the Duke of Marl bor- 
ough; hut on occasion of another year of suc- 
cess, thinking himself qiialiiied to give more in- 
struction, he again wrote a poem of “ Advice to 
a Weaver of Tapestry,” St?ele was then pub- 
lishing the “ 'J’utler and, looking around him 
loj' something at which he might laugh, unluck- 
ily lighted on Sir Uichard’s work,»*ind treated 
M with such contempt, that, as Fenton observes, 
he put an end to the species of writers that gave 
Advice to I'ainters. 

Not long after (1712) he published Crea- 
liau,” u philoso]>ht('a1 poem, which Ints been by 
my recomnniidatlmi inserted iu the late coUcc- | 


tion. Whoever judges of this by any other cf 
Blackmore’s pcrformanCies will do it injury. 
The praise given it by Addison (Spec. 839.) is 
too well known to be transcribed: but some 
notice is due to the testimony of Dennis, who 
calls it a “ philosophical poem, which has equal- 
led that of Lucretius in the beauty of its versifi- 
cation, and infinitely surpiissed it iu the solidity 
and strength of its reasoning.” 

Wlr an author surpasses himself, it in nat- 
ural to inquire. 1 have heal'd fx'om Mr. Draper, 
an eminent bookseller, an account received by 
liiin fi*Om Ambrose Philips, That Blackmore, 
as he proceeded in this poem, laid his manu- 
script from time to time before a club of wits 
with whom he associated ; and that every man 
contributed, tis he could, either impcou'incnt or 
correction: so that,” said Philipsj ' tlicre - re 
perhaps no where iu the book thirty lines to- 
gelher that now stand as they were originally 
written.” 

The relation of Philips, I siipiiose, was true; 
but when all reasonable, all credible, allowance 
» is made for this friendly revision, the Author 
j will still retain an ample dividend of praise* ior 
to him must always he assigned tiie plan of the 
work, the distribution of its parts, the choice of 
topics, the train oi’ argument, and, what is yet 
more., the general predominance of philosophical 
Judgment and p(»eticaL spirit. Correction seldom 
efiects more than the suppression of faults; a 
happy line, or a siiioli f.|r>r:iiii >>, may perhaps 
be added; hut of a large work the general iliar- 
ncter must always remain ; the original consti- 
tution can he very little helped by local reme- 
dies ; inherent and radii'al duliiess wdll never he 
much invigorated by extrinsic animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, 
would have transmitted him to posterity among 
the fii'st favourites of the English muse ; but tu 
make verses was bis transcendent pleasure, and 
as he was not deterred by censure he was wot 
satiated with 'praise. 

He deviated, however, sometimes into other 
tracks of literature, and condescended to eiiter- 
tc'un his, readers with plain prose. When the 
“ Spectator” stopped, he considered the polite 
world as destitute of entertainment: and, in 
concert with Mr. Hughes, who wTote every 
third paper, published three times a week The 
Lay Monastery,” founded on the supposition 
that some literary men, whose characters are 
described, had I'etired to a house in the country 
to enjoy philosophical leisure, and resolved to 
instruct the public, by communicating their dis- 
quisitions and amusements. Whether any real 
persons were concealed under fictitious natues, 
is not known. The hero of the club Is one Mr. 
Johnson ; such a constellation of excellence, that 
his character shall not be suppressed, though 
there is no great genius in the design nor skill in 
the delineation. 
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^ The first 1 sYiall name is Mr. Johnson, a 
gentleman that owes to nature excellent faculties 
and an elevated genius, and to industry and ap- 
plication many acquired accomplishments. His 
taste is distinguishing, just, and delicate: Lis 
judgment clear, and his reason strong, accom- 
panied with an imnginnlion full of spirit, of 
great compass, and stored with refined ideas. 
He is a critic of the first rank; and, what is his 
peculiar ornament, he is delivered from the os- 
tentation, malevolence, and supercilious temper, 
that so often Llemish men of that character. 
His remarks result from the nature andreasoif 
of things, and are formed by a judgment free 
and unbiassed by the authority of those who 
have lazily followed <*ac.h other in the same 
beaten track of thinking, ami are arrived only 
at the reputation of acute grammarians and com- 
mentators : men, who have been copying one 
another many hundred years, without any im- 
provement ; or? if they have ventui'ed farther, 
have only applied in a mechanical manner the 
rules of ancient critics to modern writings, and 
with great labour discovered nothing but their 
ovMi want of judgment and capacity. As Mr. 
Johnson penetrates to the bottom of his subject, 
by which means liis observations are solid and 
natural, as w'ell ns delicate, so his design is 
always to bring to light something useful and 
nniameutal ; whence his character is the revei*se 
to theirs, who have eminent abilities in insig- j 
fiiticant knowledge, and a great felicity in find- 
ing out tnl)e.s. He is no less iiidnstrious to 
search out the merit of an author than siigacioiis 
in distMU'iiing his errors and defects; and takes 
more ]ileasiire in commending the beauties than 
exposing the hlcinishes of a IniidahJe writing ; 
like Horace, in a long work, ho can hear soim. 
deformities, and ju.slly lay them on the im- 
perfection of human nature, which is iiicajmiye 
of faullless pi odiictioiis. ^VUeii an excellent 
drama appears in public, and by its intrinsic 
TV'ortU attrai'ls a gpiier,»l appluus?, he is not 
stung with envy and s]decn ; nor dues he ex- 
press a savage nature, ir> fanteriiiig upon the 
celebrated author, dwidling upon his i.rnyMuary 
defects, and jKissing over his collspic^lo»l^. ex- 
cellences. He treats all writers upon*lhe same 
impartial fooling; and is not, like the little 
critics, taken up entirely in finding out only 
the beauties of the ancient, and nothing hut the 
errors of the modern writers. Never did any 
one express more kindness and good uatirt'c to 
5’oniig and unfinished anthora ; he promotes 
their interests, protects their rejiu tat ion, exten- 
uates their faults, and sets off their virtues, and 
by his candour guards them from the severity 
of his judgment. He is not like those dry 
critic^s who are won^se because they cannot 
write themselves, hut is himself masler of a 
good vein in poetry ; and though he does not 
often employ it, yet he has sometimes entertain- 


ed his friends with his unpublished perform 
malices.** 

llie rest of *the l^ay Monks seem to be but 
feeble mortals, in comparison w’ith the gigantie 
Johnson ; who yet, with all his abilittes, and 
the help of the fraternity, could drive the pub- 
lication but to forty papers, which were after- 
wards adlcctcd iiifji) a volume, and called in the 
title “ A Sequel to the Spectators.** 

Some years afterwards (171G and 1717) ha 
published two volumes of Ks^nys in prose, 
which can be commended only as they nre 
written for the highest and noblest purpose— 
the promotion of religion, lllackmore’s prose 
is not the prose of a poet ; for it is languid, 
sluggish, and lifeless ; his diction is neither 
daring nor exact, his How neither rapid nor easy, 
and his periods neither smouth nor strong. T 1 is 
account of Wit will show with how little 
clearness he is intent to think, and how little 
his thoughts arc recommended by his language. 

As jlo its efficient cause, wit i^wes its 
production to an extraordinary and peculiar 
temperament in the constitution of the possessor 
of it, in which is found a coiicni rence of regular 
and exalted ferments, and an affiuence of animal 
spirits, refined and rectified to a great degree of 
piirily; w'henee, being endowed with vivacity, 
hiighlness, and celerity, as w^cll in their refiei> 
tions as direct motions, they become jiroper 
iiistriimeiits for the sprightly operations of the 
mind ; by winch means the imagination can 
with great fa< ilily range the wide field of nature; 
contemplate an infinite vaiiety of objects, and, 
by observing the similitude and disagreemeui of 
their sevcnil qualities, single out and abstract, 
and then suit and unite, those ideas which will 
best serve its jmrpost*. Hence beaut ifnl allu- 
sions, surprising metaphors, and adniirulile sen- 
timents, arc always ready at hand; and w'hile 
the fancy is full of images, collected from iii- 
niimerahle objects and their difierciit qualities, 
relations, and habitudes, it can at pleasure 
dress a common jiiotion in a strangi* hnl hecom- 
iiiif garb; by whicli, as before observed, the 
same thoir:>ht will appear A new one, to the 
great delight and wornier of the hearer. W hat 
we call genius results from this particular happy 
comi»lc\ion in the first formation of the jierson 
that enjoys it, and is Nature’s gift, but diversi- 
fied by various sjiecific characters and limita- 
tions, as its active jii*c is blended and allayed by 
different proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
regulated by the contrast of opjmsite ferments. 
Therefore, as tlfbre happens in the composition 
of a fai‘.etioui genius a greater or less, though 
still an iiiferioi*, degree of judgment and prm 
dence, one man of wit will he varied and dift 
tingoished from another.** 

in Ihesc l'’.ssays he took little care to propi- 
tiate tlie wits ; for ho scorng to ert their maiUao 
at the expense of virtue or of truth. 
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Several, in their books, have many sarcas- 
tical and spiteful strokes at religion in general ; 
while olhers make themselves pleasant with the 
principles of the Christian. Of the last kind, 
this age has seen a most audacious example in 
the book entitled “ A Tale of a Tub.” Had 
this writing been published in a pagan or popish 
nation, who are justly impatient of all indig- 
nity olfered to the establisluMl religion of their 
roiintry, no doubt but the author would have 
received the punishuitMit he deserved, i^ut the 
fate of this impious hulfoon is very ditfereut; 
for ill a prolestaiit kiug<loni, seealoiis of their 
mil and religious iiumiinities, he has not only 
escaped aiTronts and the edects of publie 1 ‘esent- 
ineiit, but has been caressed and patronised by 
persons of great ligurc and of all denomina- 
lioiis. Violent party-men, who differed in all 
things besides, agreed in their to show par- 
ticular respect and friendship tl^his insolent de- 
rider of the worship of his country, till at last 
(he repujtsd writer is not only gone off* with im- 
punity, but triumphs in his dignity and prefej;- 
meiit. 1 do not know that any inquiry or 
warrh was ever made after this writing, or that 
any reward was ever offered for the disc(wery of 
the author, or that the infamous book was ever 
condemned to be burnt in public : whether this 
proceeds from the excessive esteem and love that 
men in jiower, during the late reign, had for wit, 
or their defect of Zealand concern for the Chris- 
tian religion, will be delormiiied best by those 
who are best acquainted with their cliaractcar.” 

Ill another place he s[ieaks with becoming ab- 
horrence of a godless aulhoTy who has burlesqued 
a I’snJra. This author was supposed to be l^oi»e, 
who published a reward for any one that would 
produce the coiner of the accusation, but never 
denied it ; and was afterwards the perpetual and 
iTU'essant enemy of lllackinore. 

One of his essays is upon the Spleen, w'hich is 
treated by him so much to his own satisfaction, 
that lie has published the same thoughts in the 
same wm*ds ; first in the “Lay Monastery;’* 
then in the ICssay ; and then in the preface to a 
Medical Treatise on the Spleen. One passage, 
which I have found already twice, 1 w ill here 
exliibit, because 1 think it betler imagined, and 
better expressed, tban could be expected from the 
common tenor of bis prose : 

“—As the several combinations of splenetic 
madness and folly produce ivp infinite variety of 
irregular understanding, so theamicalile accom- 
modation and alliance between several virtues 
and vices produce an equal div^'sity in the dis- 
poftilioas and manners of mankiiuf; wliemu} it 
comes to pass, that as many monstrous and ab- 
surd productions are found in the moral as in 
the intellectual world. How surprising is it to 
observe, among the least culpable men, some 
whose minds are attracted by heaven and earth 
with a seeming equal force; some who art 


proud of humility; othera who are censorious 
and uncharitable, yet self-denying and devout ; 
some who join contempt of the world with sor* 
did avariite ; and others w'ho preserve a great 
degree of piety, with ill-nature and iingoveriied 
passions ! Nor are instances of this inconsistent 
mixture less frequent among bad men, where 
we often, wdtli admiration, see persons at once 
generous and unjust, impious lovers of their 
country and flagitious heroes, good-natured 
sharpers, inimoi-al men of honour, and libertines 
who will sooner die than change their religion ; 
and though it is true that repugnant coalitions 
of so high a degree are found but in u part of 
mankind, yet none of the whnle mass, cither 
good or bad, arc entirely exempted from some 
absurd mixture.” 

lie about this time (Aiig. 22, 1716) became 
one of the Eleets of the (’cdlege of I’hysicians ; 
and was soon after (Oct. 1) chotpti Censor. He 
seems to have arrived late, whatever was iht 
reason, at his in(‘diea] honours. 

Having succeeded so well in his book on 
“ Creation,” by which he established the great 
principle of nil religion, he thought his iiiidei- 
taking imperfect, unless he likewise enforced ths 
truth of revelation ; and for that purpose added 
another poem, on “ Uedt^niption.” He had like- 
wise written, before his “ Creation,*’ three books 
on the “ Nature of Man.” 

The level's of in usu al devotion have always 
wished fur a more bap]»y metrical version thau 
they have yet obtained of the “ Hook of J*snliiis.* 
This wish the piety of Hlackmore led him fet 
gratify ; and he produced (1721) ** A new Ver- 
sion of the I’saluisof David, titled to the 'luiieA 
used ill C’liim'bes wdiieb, being recommended 
by the urchbisbops and many bislutps, obtaiiu'd 
a licence? for its admission into public worship , 
bvt no adiiiission hits it yet idUained, nor has it 
any right to cioiie wdiere Hrndy and 1'ate had 
got possession. Hlaekmore's name must be add- 
ed to those of many others who, by the same at- 
tempt, have obtained only the praise of meaning 
well. * 

lie Was not yet deterred from heroic poetry. 
There was another monarch of this island (toy 
he did not fetch his lieroes from foreign couii' 
tiies) whom he considered as worthy of the epic 
muse; and he dignified “ Alfred” (1723) with 
twelve books. Hut the opinion of the nation 
was now settled ; a hero introduced by Hbuk- 
more was not likely to find either respect or 
kindness; “ Alfred” took his place by “ Eliza” 
in silence and darkness ; benevolence was 
ashamed to favour, and malice was weary of in- 
sulting. Of his lour epic poems, the first had 
such reputation and popularity as enraged tlia 
critics ; the second was at least known enough 
to be ridiculed ; the two last had neither frienda 
nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it 
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ofrlseft on« part of a cliarai'tcr, corrupts all the 
rest by degrees, BlarlAnore, being despised as 
a poet, was in time neglected as a ph^'siciaii ; his 
practice, which was once invidiously great, for- 
sook him in the latter partol ni,s life; but being 
by nature, or by principle, avfcrse from idlene«8, 
he employed liis unwelcome leisure in writing 
books on physic, and teaching others to cure 
those whom he could himself cure no longer. I 
know not whether I <;an enumerate all the 
treatises by w'hich he has endeavoured to diffuse 
the art of healing; for there is scarcely any dit- , 
temper, of dreadful name, which he fias mit 
taught the reader how to opi>ose. I le has writ- 
ten on the stnall-jiox, with a vehenienL invective 
against inrHuiT.ilioii ; on consumption, the spleen, 
the gout, the rheumatism, the king’s evil, the ■ 
dropsy, the jaundice, the stone, the diabetes, I 
and the plague. ! 

Of those books, if I had read them, it could ' 
not be expected that I should be able to give a 
critical account. I have been told that there is 
something in them of vexation and discontent, 
discovered by a peiiK'tnal attempt to dcgi'ude 
physic from its sublimity, and to rejuTseiit it os 
attainable without much previous or concomi- 
tant learning. By the transient glances which 
I have thrown upon them, I have (diserved an 
affected contempt of the ancients, and a super- 
cilious derision of transmitted knowle<ige. t)f 
this indecent arrogfince the following quotation 
from bis preiucc to the Treatise on the Small- 
pox” will afford a specJinen : in whitb, when 
the reader finds, what 1 fear is true, that, when 
he was censuring llijipoerates, he did not know 
the difference between aphorism and apophtlic}^mf 
he will not p:iy much regard to his determina- 
tions concerning ancient learning. 

As for his book of Aphorisms, it is like my 
I^ord Bacon’s oflN,he same title, a book of jejffs, 
or a grave collection of trite and trilling observa- 
tions ; of which though many .ure true and i 
certain, yet they signify nothing, and may afford 
diversion, but no instruction ; most of them 
being much inferior to the sayings of the wise 
men of Greece, which yet are so low anfl luean, 
that we are entertained every day yith more 
valuable sentiments at the table conversation of 
ingenious and Icained men.” 

j am unwilling, however to leave him i^ total 
di8gra<*e, and ■\^'ill therefore quote from another j 
preface a itassuge loss reprehensible. 

‘ Some gentlemen have been disingenuous j 
and unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my 
meaning, in the preface to another book, as if 1 
condemned and exposed all learning, though 
they knew I declared that 1 greatly honoured 
and esteemed all men of superior literature and 
erudition ; and that 1 only undervalued false or 
superficial learning, that signifies nothing for 
the service of mankind ; and that as to physic, 

I expressly affirmed that learning must be joined 


with native genius to make a physician of the 
first rank ; but if those talents ai*e separated, I 
asserted, and do still insist, tliat a man of native 
I s:igacity and diligence will prova a more able 
^ and useful practiser than a hea^y n<»tional 
I scholar, encumbered with a heap of confused 

lie was nqgjouly a poet and a physician, but 
produced likewise a work of a different kind, 
“ A true and impartial History of the C’mi- 
spiracy against King W'illiaiii, of glo 
Memory, in the Year ]()}).^>.” This I li.i>e 
never seen, but snppitse it at le ist ci'antilcd witli 
integrity. He engaged liken ise in lliecdttgical 
controversy, and wrote two books ngaitist the 
Ariaiis; “Just rrejuflices agii.ist the Ariau 
Ii5'pothesls;” and “ IModern Ari.tus unmask- 
ed.” Another of his works is “ Natural 'I'lieo- 
logy, or IMorid Duties 4'onsidt'red ap.srt from 
Positive; w’itli some Observations on liie He- 
sirableiies^ and Necessity t)f a siipeviiatnuil He- 
velatiori.*’ 'I'bis was the last book tluft be pub- 
lished. ] fe left bebiiul him “ 'i'lio accouipllsiu d 
Pi eacher, or an Kssay iipcm Divim* Eloquence;” 
which was printed after his death by Mr. 

I White, of Naylaiid, in ICssex, the ini!»i-.tei* who 
, attended his death-bed, and testified the fervent 
' piety of his last houi’s. lie died on the eighth 
I of October, 1729. 

Plackmork, by the iinremilted ennil y of the 
wits, whom he provoked more liy )»is virtue 
than his duliiess, has been exposed to wovMi 
treatment than he deserved. His name w'as so 
I long used to point every epigram upon dull 
wriKTS, that it became at last a hye-vvord of 
contempt ; but it deserves observation, that 
imUignity takes hold only of his writings, and 
that his life passed without repnaach, even when 
I his boldness of reiueheiisiori naturally turned 
' up^in him many eyes desirous to vspy faults, 
•which man}'' tongues would have made haste to 
publish. Put those who could not blame could 
at least forbear to praise, nfid therefore of his 
private life and domestic character there are no 
memorials. 

As an author he may justly claim the honoura 
of magtianimlty. The incessant attueks of his 
enemies, whether serious or merry, are never 
discovered to have disturbed bis quiet or to hav«5 
lessened his confidence in himstdf; they neither 
awed him to sileru^^ nor to caution ; they neither 
provoked him to pet ulance nor dejircssed him to 
complaint. Wj^ile the distributors of literary 
fame were endeavouring to depreciate and de- 
grade him, Le either despised or defied them, 
wrote on as he had written before, and never 
turned aside to quiet them by dvility or repress 
them by confutation. 

lie depended with gi'eat secuj '^ty on his own 
powers, and perhaps was for that reason less 
diligent in pn'using books. His literature wasi 
Co 
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1 think, but small. What he knew of antiquity 
I suspect him to have gathered' from modern 
cornpilerH ; but, though he could not boast of 
much critical knowledge, his mind was stored 
with general principles, and he left minute re- 
searches to those whom he considered as little 
mi rids. 

With this disposition he \vto|| most of his 
pocm^. Having formed a magnificent design, 
ho was careless of purticiilar and subordinate 
elegances ; he studied no niceties of versificatioti, 
he waited for no felicities of fancy, but caught 
his first thoughts in the £rst words in which 
they were presented ; nor dues it appear that he 
saw beyond his own performances, or hud ever 
elevated his views to that ideal perfection which 
every geniuN born to excel is condemned always 
to pursue, and never <ivertuke. In the first 
suggestions of his imagination li# acquiesced ; he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. 
IJJs works may be read a long time without the 
occurreruce of a single line that stands jfhominent 
from the rest. 

I’lie poem on Creation*’ has, however, the 
appearance of more circumspection; it wants 
iieitlier hwinoiiy of numbers, accuriicy of 
thought, nor elegance of diction; it has either 
been written with great care, or, what cannoit 
be imagined of so long a work, with such felici- 
ty as made care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination 
and description. To reason in verse is allowed 
to be difhcult ; but Blackmore not only reasons 
in verse, but very often reasons poetically, and 
finds tiie art of uniting ornament with strength, 
and ease uith closeness. This is a skill which 
Pope might liave condescended to learn from 
him, when he needed it so much in his ** Moral 
lOssaj’B.” 

Jn his descriptions, both of life and nature, 
the poet and the philosopher happily co-operate; 
truth is recommended by elegance, and elegance • 
sustained by truth. 

In tlic structure and order of the poem, not 
only the greater parts are properly consecutive, 
but the didactic and illustrative paragraphs are 
so happily mingled, that labour is relieved by 
pleasure, and the attention is led on through a 
long succession of varied excelleucc to the ori- 
ginal position, the fundamental principle of 
wisdom and of virtue. 

As the heroic poems of Blackmore are now 
little read, it is thought propqjr to insert, as a 
specimen from “ Prince Arthur,** the song of 
Mopas, mentioned by Molineux : 

3iVt that which,^TtbuT with most pleasure beard 
TVere noble strains, by Mopas sung, the bard, 
to l\is harp in lofty verse began. 

And through the secret maze of Nature ran. 

Ke the Great Spii it sung, that all things fill'd, 

That the tumultuous waves of Chaos still'd ; 


Whoso nod disposed the Jarring seeds to peace, 

And made the wars of hostile atoms cease. 

All beings, we in fruitful nature find, 

Proceeded from the Great Eternal mind ; 

Streams of his unexhausted spring of power, 

And, cherish’d with his influence, endure, 
fie spread the purd cerulean fields on high. 

And arch’d the chambeis of the vaulted sky, 

Wbirb he, to suit their glory with their height. 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk witli light. 
His band directed all the tuneful spheres. 

He turn’d their orbs and polished all the stars. 

He fill'd the Sun's vast lump with gulden light, 

And bid the silver Moon adorn the night. 

He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 

Where birds are wafted w'tth their feather'd oars. 
Then sung the bard bow the light vapours rise 
From the watm earth, and cloud the smiling skies; 
He sung how some, chill'd in their airy flight, 

Fall scatter’d down in pearly dew by night ; 

How some, raised higher, sit in secret steams 
On tho reflected points of bouiidiug beams. 

Till, chiU'd with cold, they shape the ethereal plain, 
Tlien on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; 

How some, whose parts a slight contexture show. 
Sink, hovering through tho air, in fleecy snow ; 

How part is spun in silken threads, and clings 
Entaugled in the grass in glewy strings ; 

How others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 
Fall from their crystal quarries to the ground ; 

How some are laid in trains, that kindled fly. 

In harmless fires by night, above the sky ; 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force. 

And carry ruin where they bend tbcir course, 

While some conspire to form a gentle breeze, 

To fan the air and play among the trees; 

How some, enraged, grow turbulent and loud, 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud. 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were down- 
wards hurl'd. 

He sung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command. 
Did in the midst on airy columns stand ; 

And how the soul of plants, in prison held, 

And bound w’itli sluggish fetters, lies conceal'd 
TiA, with the bpring’s warm beaifll^, almost released 
From tlie dull weiglbt W'lth which it lay oppress'd. 

Its vigour spr||;ail8, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with tbc sprouting birth: 

The active spirit freedom sec'ks in vain, 

It only works and twistr a stronger chain ; 

Urging its prison's sides to break away. 

It makes that wider where 'tis forced to stay : 

Till, having form'd its living house, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 

Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grove. 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely mavoi 
Hencl; grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Does round tho elm its purple clusters twine, 
llenco painted flowers the smiling gardens bless, 
Both with their fragrant scent and gaudy dress. 
Hence tho white lily in full beauty grows. 

Hence the blue violet, and blushing rose, 
lie sung how sun-beams brood upon the earth. 

And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer stonus 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms; 

How rain, transform'd by this prolific power. 

Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 

He sung the embryo's growth within the womb. 

And how the parts their various shapes assumes 
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Witli what rare art tlie wondrous structure's wrought Tliat no part nsolcss, none tnitplare l wo ser» 
From ono crude mass to such peifection brought; None are forggr, and more would utouscrojur be. 


FENTON. 


The brevity with whid^gl^m to write the ac- 
count of Elijah b’ENTOTTis not the eflVct of 
indifference or negligence. I Irave sought intel- 
ligence among his relations in his native coun- 
try, but have not obtained it. 

He was born near Ncw(;astle, in Staifurdshire, 
of an ancient family,* whose estate was very 
considerable ; but he was the youngest of eleven 
children, and being, therefore, necessarily des- 
tined to some hicrative eiiijtloyment, was sent 
first to school, and ufterivjirds to Cambridge ;f 
but, with many other wise and virtuous men, 
who, at that time of discord and debate, consult- 
ed conscieiire, whetlier well or ill-informed, 
more than interest, he doubted the legality of 
the government, and, refusing to qualify him- 
self for public ein]>]oyixieiit by the oaths re4|uired, 
left the university without a degree ; hut 1 never 
heard that the eutlnisiaKiii of opposition iinpelied 
faim to separation from the church. 


* lie was bnru at Slioltoii, near Newcastle, May 
20, 1083; and M'as the youngcht of eleven children of 
John Fenton, an attorney at law, and one of the co- 
roners of the county of Sta/ford. tlia father died in 
101)4 ; and his grave, in tlte cburch-ynrd of Stoke upon 
Trent, is dhtinguished by the following elegant ].iatin 
inscription, fronuthe pen of his son : • 

H. S. E. • 

Joann G s Fkmun 
do Shelton • 
anliq[ul stirpe generosns ; 
juxta reliquias conjugis 

CATllGKlNiH 

formA, modbus, pietate, • 

Optimo viro diguissimee : 

Qui • 

intemcratA in ecclosiam fide, 
et virtutibuB iutaminatis enitiiit ; 

uecnon in genii leporc ^ 

bonis artibus expuliti, 
ac animo erga omnes benevolo, ^ 
sihi suisque jucundus vi^it. 

Decern annus rxon dilectie siipcrstes 
magnum sui desiderium bonis 
omnibus reliquit, 

{ salutis huniansL 1004, 
wtatis aiiie OG. 

See Gent. Mag. 1791, vol. LSI. p. 703. — N. 

♦ He was entered of Jr‘sus College, and took a 
bachelor’s degree in 1704 ; but it appt ars by the lis* 
of Caiubndve graduates that he removed in 1720 to 
Tduity Hull.— N. 


By this perverseness of integrity he was 
driven out a commoner of Natui-e, emiiided 
from the regular modes of jwofit and prosperity, 
and reduced to pick up a livelilifuid uncertain 
and fortuitous ; but it miisi be remembered that 
lie kept his name unsullied, and never suffered 
himself to be reduced, like loo many of the same 
sect, to mean arts and dishonourable shifts. 
Whoever mentioned Fenton, mentioned him 
with h4»f)oiir. 

The life that pas.ses in penury must npces^.-i- 
rily pass in obscurity. It is impossible to trace 
Fenton from year to year, or to discover what 
means he used for his support. lie was awhile 
secretary to Charles, Earl Orrery, in Flan- 
ders, and tutor to his young son, who aft<‘r- 
wards mentioned him witlj great esteem and 
leuderness. He was at one time assistant in the 
school of Mr. Bonwicke, in Surrey ; and at an- 
other kept a school fiU' himself, at Scveii-oaks, 
In Kent, which he brought into reputalUm ; hut 
was persuaded to leave it (1710) by St. 
John, with promises of a more liuuourabie em- 
ployment. 

Ills opinions as he was a nonjuror, se<‘m not 
to have been remarkably rigid. Jle wrote M'illi 
great zeal and affection the praises of finecn 
Anne, and very willingly and liberally pxT<»lIed 
the Duke of Marlborough, when he was (1707) 
lit the height of* his glory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marl- 
borough and his family, by an elegiac pastoral 
on the Marquis of Blandford, which could he 
prompted only by respect or kindness ; for nei- 
ther the Duke nor Dutchess desired the praise, 
or liked the cost of patronage. 

The elegance of liis poetry entitled him to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the ami- 
ableness of his manners made him loved where- 
ever he was kTi<itwn. Of his friendship to 
Sontbern and Pope there are lasting monu- 
meuts. ^ 

He published in 1707 a collection of poems. 

By Pope lie was once placed in a stutiem that 
might have been of great advantage. Craggs, 
when he was advanced to he lecretary of stata 
(about 1720) feeling his own want of literature, 
desired Pope to procure him an Instructor, by 
whose help he might supply the deficiencies of 
his education. Pope recommended Fenton, in 
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whimi Cngg$ found all that he was seeking, which, as the author neither vrrote the origliui 
There was now a prospect of ease and plenty, copy nor corrected the press, was supposed cape- 
for Fenton had merit and' Craggs had generosi- hie of amendment. To this edition he pre- 
ty; but the small-pox suddenly put an end to fixed a short and elegant lUMMnint of Milton’s 
file pleasing expectation. | life written at once with tenderness and integ- 

When Pope, after the great success of his « 11- ' rity. 
iad,” undertook the “Odyssey,” being, as It | He published likewise (1729) a very splendid 
seems, weary of translating, he determined to ' edition of Waller, with notes, often useful, often 
engage auxiliaries.— Twelve lKM>k8 he took to entertaining, but too much extended by long 
himself, and twelve he distributed between quotations from Clarendon. Illustrations drawn 
Broome and Fenton : the books allotted to Fen- from a book so easily consulted should be made 
ton were the first, the fourth, the nineteenth, by retcrence rather than transcription, 
and the twentieth. It is observable, that he did I The latter part life was calm and plea- 
not take the eleventh, vVhich he had before ti'ans- ' sant. The relict o^^Hr William Trumbull in- 
lated into blank verse; neither did Po{>e claim | vited him, by Pope’s recommendation, to edu- 
it, but committed it to Broome. How the two ; cate her son ; whom he first instructed at home, 
asBosiates performed their parts is well known I and then attended to Cambridge. The lady af- 
to the readers of poetry, who have never been terwards detained him with her as the auditor 
able to distinguish their hooks from those of j of her accompts. He often wandered to Lon- 
Pope. don, and amused himself with the conversatiou 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of “ Mai'i- of hU friends, 
amne;’* lo which Southern, at wliose^bouse it lie died, in 1730, at Easthamstead in Berk- 
was written, is said to have contributed such shir^ the seat of Lady Trumbull ; and Pope, 
hints as his theatrical experience supplied.— who had been always his friend, honoured him 
When it was shown to Cibber, it was rejected with an epitaph, of which he boiTowed tJie two 
by him, with the additional insolence of advis- first lines from Crashaw. 

iug Fenton to engage himself in some employ- Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to corpu- 
ment of honest labour, by which be might obtain lence, which he did not lessen by much exercise ; 
that sujqiort which he could never hope from hit for be was very sluggish and sedciitai'y, rose 
poetry. The play was acted at the other thea- late, and when he bud risen, aat down to his 
tre ; and the brutal petulance of Cibber was books or papers. A woman that once waited 
confuted, though, perhaps, not shamed, by gen- | on him in a lodging told him, as she said, that 
eral applause. Fenton’s profits ai'e said to have j that he would “lie a-bed, and he fed with a 
amounted to near a thousand pounds, with spoon.” This, however, was not the worst that 
which he discharged a debt contracted by his at- might have been prognosticated ; for Pope says, 
tendance at court. in bis Letters, that “ he died of indolence but 

Fenton seems to have had some peculiar syS- his immediate distemper was the gout, 
tem of versification. “ Marlamne” is written in Of his morals and his conversation the account 
lines of ten syllables, with few of those redun- is uniform ; he was never named but with praise 
dant terminations which the drama not only and fondness, os a man in the highest degree 
admits, but requires, as more nearly approach- amiable and excellent. Sucli was the character 
ing to real dialogue. Tho tenor of his verse is* given him by the Earl of Orrery, his pupil ; 
so uniform that it cannot he thought casual ; and such is the testimony of Pope ;* and such were 
yet upon what principle he so constructed it, is the sufi'rages of all who could boast of his ac - 
didScult to discover. quaintance. ^ 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a By a former writer of his life a story is told 
very triiliijg occurrence. Fenton was one day which oug|it not to be forgotten. He used, in 
in the company of Broome, his associate, and the latter part of his time, to pay his relations in 
Ford, a clergyman, at that time too well known, the counti'y a yearly visit. At an entertain- 
wliose abilities, instead of furnishing convivial meiit made for the family by his elder brother, 
mei'riment to the voluptuous and dissolute, he observed, that one of his sisters, who had 
might have enabled him to exbel among the vir- marri|d uiifortunately, was absent ; and found, 
tuous and the wise. I'hey determined all to see upon inquiiy, that distress had made her thought 
“The Merry Wives of Windsqr,” which was unworthy of invitation. Asshe was atnogreat 
acted that night; and Fenton, as^ a dramatic distance, he refused to sit at the table till she 
|ioet, took them to the stage-door, where the was called, and when she had taken her place 
door-keeper, inquiring who they wera, was told was careful to show her particular attention, 
that they tvere three very necessary men, Ford, His collection of poems is now to be consider- 
Hroptne, and Fenton. The name In the play ed. The “ Ode to the Suzi” is written upon a 
^IlM^Popei'estored to 2ih*ooA was then Broome, common plan, without uncommon sentiments; 

,'It' was perhaiKi after this play that he under- 
Wok to revise the punctuation of Milton’s poeinti, j • Spence. 
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but Its greatest fault Is its length. No poem 
should be long, of which the purpose is only to 
strike the fancy, without enlightening the un- 
derstanding by precept, ratiocination, or nar- 
rative. A blaze first pleases and then tires the 
sight. 

Of “ Florelio** it is sufficient to say, that It 
is an occasional pastoral, which implies some- 
thing neither natural nor artificial, neither 
comic nor serious* 

The next^Ode is irregular, and therefore de- 
fective. As the sentiments are pious, thgy 
cannot easily be new ; for what can be added 
to topics on which successive ages have been 
employed ? 

Of the." Taraphrase on Isaiah’* nothing veiy 
favourable can be said. Suldime and solemn 
prose gains little by a change to blank Ycrne ; 
and the paraphrast has deserted his original, 
by admitting images not Asiatic, at least not 
J udaical ; 

-Rctnrning Poaco, 

• l)o\e eyed, -iiid robed in white — 

Of his petty poems some are very til fling, 
without any thing to be praised, either in the 
thought or expression, lie is unlucky In Ids 
competitions ; he tells the same idle tale with 
('oiigreve, and dues not tell it so well. He 
translates from Ovid the same epistle as Pope; 
but I am afraid not with equal haiqiiuess. 

T<» examine his performances one by one 
would be tedious. Ills translation from Ho- 
mer into blank verse will find few readers, 
while another can be had in rhyme. The pier« 
address^Hl to Ijaiiibarde is no disagi’eeable speci- 
men of epistolary poetry ; and his ode to Lord 
Gower was pronounced by Pope the next ode 
in the JCnglish language to Hrydeii’s " Cecilia.” 
Fenton may be justly styled an excellent veisi- 
fier and a good pf>et. * 

Whatever J have said of Fento^ is confirmed 
by l^ope in a letter, by which he communicated 
to Broome an account of his death. 

• • 

To the Kevd. Mr. BnuoMs. • 

At Pulham, near Harlstone 
Nor * 

[By Beccles Bag.] Suffolke. 

Hr. Sir, 

1 INTV.KDKD to Write to you on this ifielan- 
choly subject, the death of Mr. Fenton, before 
yrscame; but stay’d to have informed ]Si3'salf 
and you of ye circumstances of it. All 1 hear 
is, that he felt a Gradual Decay, tho’ so early 
in Life, and was declining for 5 or 6 months. 
It was not, as 1 apprehended, the Gout in bis 


{ Stomach, but I believe rather a ComplicatiM 
I first of Gross Humours, as he was naturally 
cori>ulent, not discharging themselTes, as he 
used no sort of Exercise. No man better bore 
ye approaches of his Dissolution (as I am told) 
or with less ostentation yielded up his Being. 
The great modesty wch you know was natural 
to him, and ye great Contempt he bad for aU 
sorts of Vanity and Parade, never appeared 
more than in his last moments : He had a con- 
scious Satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, 
in feeling himself honest, true, and unpretend- 
ing to more than w'os his own. So he died, as 
I he lived, with that secret, yet sufficient, Con- 
tentment. 

As to any Papers left beliind him, I dai^e say 
they can be but few ; for this reason, he never 
wrote out of Vanity, or thought much of the 
Applause of men. I lutow an instance where 
he did his almost to conceal bis own merit that 
way ; and if we join to this his natural l..ove ol 
Ease, 1 Ihncy we must expect little of this sort ; 
at least I hear of none except some few further 
remarks on Waller (wch his cautious integi'ity 
made him leave an order to be given to Mr. 
Tonson) and perhaps, tho’ ’tis many years since 
1 saw it, a Translation of ye first Book of Op- 
piaii. He had began a tragedy of Dion, but 
made small progress in it. 

As to his other Affairs, be died poor, but 
honest, leaving no Debts, or Legacies; except 
of a few pds to Mr. Trumbull and my I.>Hdy, 
in token of respect, Gratefulness, and mutual 
Esteem. 

1 shall with pleasure take upon me to draw 
this amiable, quiet, deserving, unpretending 
(^.hrisiian and Philosophical character, in his 
Epitaph, There truth may be spoken in a few 
words : as for Flourish, & Oratory, & Poetry, 
I leave them to younger and more lively Wri- 
ters, such as love writing for wi-iting sake, and 
l^wd rather shew their own X^ine I'ails, yn Re- 
port the valuable ones of any other man. So 
the Elegy 1 renounce. 

1 condole with you from my heart, on the 
loss of worthy a man, and a Friend to us 
both. Now he is gone, 1 must tell you he has 
done you many a good office, and set your cliar- 
artei* in ye fairest light to some who either mis- 
took you, or knew you not. 1 doubt not lie 
has done, the same for me. 

Adieu: Let us*love his memory, and profit 
by bis example. 1 am very siiictTely 
Dr Sir 

Your affectionate 
• & real Servant 

Aug. 1730. A. Porju 
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John Gat> descended from an old family, that overlooked, drew up a comparison of his own 
bad been long in possession of the manor of compositions with those of I'hilips, in w'hich he 
Goldworthy,* in Devonshire, was born in 1688, <^vertly gave himself the preference, wliile he 
at or near Barnstople, where he was educated seemea to disown it. Not content with this, ho 
by Mr. Luck, who taught the school of that is supposed to have incited Gay to write “ The 
town with good reputation, and a little before Shepherd’s Week;*' to show, that if it be tie- 
he retinid from it, published a volume of Latin cciisary to copy nature with minuteness, rural 
and Englisli verses. Under such a master he life must be exhibited such as gi'ossness and 
was likely to form u taste for poetry. Being ignorance have made it. So far the plan was 
born without prospect of hereditary riches, be reasonable : but the pastorals are introduced by 
was sent to I^oiidoii in his youth, and placed B-proemet written with such imitation us they 
apprentice with a silk-mcrccr. could obtain of obsolete language, and by con- 

How long he continued behind the^ counter, sequence in a style that was never spoken iijUl 
nr with what degree of softness and dexterity written in any age or in any phice. 
he received and accommodated the ladies, as he But the effect of reality and truth became 
probably took no delight in telling it, is not con8x>icuoiis, even when the intention was to 
known. The report is, that he was soon weary show them grovelling and degraded. I'lieso 
of either the restraint or servility of his occtixm- Pastorals became popular, and were read with 
tion, and easily perstiaded his master to dis- delight, as just representations (»f rural man- 
charge him. tiers and occupations, by those u ho had no in- 

The Dutchess of Monmouth, remarkably for terest In the rivalry of the poets, nor knowledge 
inflexible perseverance in her demand to be of the critical dispute. 

treated as a princess, in 1712 took Gay into her In 1713 he brought a comedy called “ The 
service as secretary: by quitting a shop for such Wife of Bath” upon the stage, but it received 
service he might gain leisure, but he certainly no applause ; he printed it, however, and seven- 
advanced little in the boost of independence, teen years after, having altered it, and, as be 
Of his leisure he made so good use, that be thought, adapted it more to the public taste, he 
published next year a poem on “ Rural Sports,” offered it again to the town ; hut, though he 
and inscribed it to Mr. Pope, who was then was flushed with the success of the Beggar's 
rising fast into reputation. Pope was pleased Opera,” had the mortification to see it again 
with the honour; and, when he became ac- rejtcted. 

quainted witli Gay, found such attractions in In the last year of Queen Anne’s life, Gay 
his manners and conversation, that be seems to^ was made sefretary to the Earl of Clarendon, 
have received him into his inmost confidence ; ambassador to the court of Hanover. This was 
and a friendship was fofmed between them a station that naturally gave him hopes of kind- 
which lasted to their separation by death, with- ness ft-om every [larty ; but the Queen's dcaJh 
out any known abatement on either pagt. Gay put on ehd to her favours, and he had dedicate d 
was the general favourite of the whole associa- bis « Shepjierd's Week” to Bolingbroke, wliicb 
tion of wits ; but they regarded him as a play- Swift considered as the crime that obstructed all 
fellow rather Uian a partner, and ti-eated him Idiidness from the house of Hanover, 
with more fondness than respect. He did not, however, omit to improve the 

Next year be published “ The Shepherd's right Vhich his office had given him to the 
Week,” six Englidi pwfan«li, in which the notice of the royal fiunUy. On the arrival of 
image, are drawn from real Ufe, meh as it ap- the Princes, of Wales, he wrote a poem, and 
pern among the rustics in part, of England re- obtained so much favour, that both the Prince 
^ fi^ London. Steele, in Vme paper, of aud Prince* went to we his « What d’ye call 
The Ouardian, : hadpraiwd Arabtose Philip,, l,,” , kind of mock-tragedy, in which the ima. 
TV ^ yielded only to get were comic, and the action grave j w that, 

Ifawritu*, Viigil, and Spenser. Pope, whoj a. Pope ^elote^ Mr. CromweU, who could not 
hM alw published pastorals, not pleased to be hear what was said, was at a loss how to rscon- 

ciic the laughter of the audience with the solem- 
nity of the scene. 

n* f^**'^*'*^9 docs not appear in the ViiiarCt-^ Of this performance the value certainly is 
W. iiokUwortUy is pi obaUy iueant.~C. but little ; hut it was one of the lucky trifles that 
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give pleasure by novelty, and was so much 
favoured by the audience, that envy a]>peai'ed 
against it in the form of criticiMm ; and Griffin, 
a player, in conjunction with Mr. Theobald, a 
man afterwards more remarkable, produced a 
pamphlet called “ The Key to the What d’ye 
call it;” which, says Gay, “ calls me a blocJc- 
head, and Mr. Pope a knave.” 

But fortiiiie has always been Inconstant. 
Not long afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to 
entertain the town with “ Three houi's after 
Marriage;” a comedy written, as there is 
sufficient reason for believing, by thg joiift 
assistance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One pur> 
pose of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wood- 
ward, the Fossilist, a man not really or justly 
contemptible. It had the fate which such out- 
rages deserve ; the scene in which Woodward 
was directly and apparently ridiculed, by the in- 
troduction of a mummy and a crocodile, disgust- 
ed the audience, and the performance was driven 
off the stage with general condemnation. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to 
hope, and deeply depressed when his hopes were 
disappointed. This is not the character of a 
hero; but it may naturally imply something 
more generally welcome, a soft and civil com- 
panion. Whoever is apt to hope good from 
others is diligent to please them ; but he that 
believes his powers strong enough to force their 
own way, commonly tries only to please himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that 
those who laughed at the What d’ye ca.. it** 
w ould raise the fortune of its Author ; and, find- 
ing nothing done, sunk into dejection. His 
friends endeavoured to divert him. The Earl 
of Burlington sent him (1716) into Devonshire; 
the year after, Mr. Pulteney took him to Aix; 
and in the following year Lord Harcourt invit- 
ed him to his seat, where, during bis visit, the 
two rural lovers were killedaw it h lightning, as 
is particularly told in Pope’s Lcttem. 

Being now generally known, •he published 
(17^0) his poems by subscription, with suchsuc- 
c(N8, that he raised a tiiougand pounds; and 
(tailed his friends to a consultation, lyltat use 
might be best made of it. Lewis, the st^'ward 
of l 4 (»rd Oxford, advised him to intrtst it to the 
funds, and live upon the interest ; Arbuthnot 
bade him to Intrust it to Providence, and live 
upon the principal ; Pope directed him, apd was 
seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year* had a present 
from young Craggs of some South-sea stock, and 
once supposed himself to be master of twAty 
thousand pounds. His friends persuaded him 
to sell his shore ; but he dreamed of dignity and 
splendour and could not bear to obstruct his own 
fortune. He was then importuned to sell as much 
as would purchase a hundred a year for life, 

• Spence* 


“ which,” says Fenton, “ will make you sure of 
a clean shirt and a shoulder of mutton every 
day.” This douiicU was rejected; the profit 
and principal were lost, and Gay sunk under the 
calamity so low that his life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope 
appears to have shown particular tenderness, his 
health was restored ; and, returning to his studies, 
he wrote a tragedy called “ The Captives,” 
which he was invited to read before the Princess 
of Wales. When the hour came, he saw the 
Princess and her ladies all in expectation, and 
advancing with reverence too great for any other 
attention, stumbled at a stool, and falling for- 
wards, threw down a weighty japan screen. 'I'he 
Princess started, the ladies screamed, and poor 
Gay, atler all the disturbance, was still to read 
his play. 

I’he fate of The Captives,” which was act- 
ed at Drury Lane in 1723-4, 1 know not ; • but 
he now thought himself in favour, and under- 
took (1726) to write a volume of P'ables for the 
improvement of the young Duke of Cumberland. 
For this he is said to have been promised a re- 
ward, which he had doubtless magnified with 
all the wild expectations of indigence and va- 
nity. 

Next year the Prince and Princess became 
King and Queen, and Gay was to be great and 
happy ; hut upon the settlement of the house- 
hold he found himself appointed gentleman usher 
to the Princess Louisa. By this offer he thought 
himself insulted, and sent a message to the 
Queen, that he was too old for the place, 'i'here 
seem to have been many machinations employed 
afterwards in his favour ; and diligent court was 
paid to Mrs. Howard, afterwards Countess of 
Suffolk, who was much beloved by the King and 
Queen, to engage her interest for his promotion ; 
hut s olicitations, verses, and flatteries, were 
thrown away ; the lady heard them, and did 
nothing. 

All the pain wliic-,li he suffered from the neg- 
lect, or as he perhaps termed it, the ingratitiido 
of the court, ujay be supposed to have been driven 
away by the unexampled success of the ** Beg- 
gar’s Opera.” This play, written in ridicule of 
the musical Italian drama, was first offered to 
Cibber and his brethren at Drury Lane, and re- 
jected ; it being then carried to llich, had the 
effect, as was ludicrously said, of making Gay 
rk/i, and Rich gaj/. 

. Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but 
wish to know the original and progress, I have 
Inserted the relation which Spence has given In 
Pope’s wor^s. 

« Dr. Swift had been observing once to Mr. 
Gay, what an odd pretty sort of a thing a New- 

* It was seven nights. Tl«o Author’s third 
aight was by coounand of their Royal Highnesses. 
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gate pasiforal might make. Gay was hiclineil Lo 
try at »uch a thing for some tiine ; but after- 
vrards thought it would be better to write a co- 
medy on the same plan. This was what gare 
rise to the “ Beggar’s Opera,” He began on 
it ; and when first be mentioned it to Swift, the 
Hoetor did not much like the project. As b 
cai'ried it on, he bh(»wcd what ha wrote to both 
of 118 , and we now and then gave a correction, 
or a word or two of ailvice j but it was wholly 
of hU own writing. — When it was done, neither 
of us thought it would succeed* We showed it 
to (\)figreve, who, after reading it over, said, 
it would either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly.— -We were all, at the first night of it, 
in great uncertainty of the event } tiU w*e were 
very much encouraged by overhearing the Duke 
of Argyle, who sat in the next box to us, say 
* It will do — it must do! 1 see it in the eyes of 
them.’ This was a good while before the first 
act was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for that 
Duke (bfisides his own good taste) ha^ a parti- 
cular knack, as any one now living, in discover- 
ing the taste of the public. He was quite right 
in this as usual ; the good nature of the audi- 
ence appeared stronger and stronger every act, 
and ended in a clamour of applause.” 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to 
the « Duiiciad:” 

** This piece was received with greater ap- 
lause than was ever known. Besides being 
acted in London sixty- three days without in- 
terruption, and renewed the next season with 
equal applause, it spread into all the great 
towns of England ; was played in many places 
to the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at Bath and 
Bristol fifty, &c. It made its progress into 
Whales, Scotland, and Ireland, where it was 
performed twenty-four days successively. The 
laiBes carried about with them the favourite 
songs of it in fans, and houses were iumisbed 
with it in screens. The fiime of it was not 
confined to the Author only. The person who 
acted Polly, till then obscuse, became all at once 
the favourite of the town; her pictures were 
engraved, and sold in great numbers ; hm* life 
written, books of letters and verses to her pub- 
lished, and pamphlets made even of her sayings 
and jests. Furthermore, it drove out of Eng- 
land (for that season) the Italian opera, which 
luid carried all hefisre it for ten years.” 

Of this perfiirmance, when it was printed*, 
the reception was different, according to the dif. 
ferent opinion of Its readers. Swift commend- 
i^d it for the exoeheaee of its noraljty, as a 
piece that placed all kinds of ^ce in the 
strongest and most odious light;*’ hut otiiers, 
and antcMig them Dr. Herring, afterwards 
A^hishop of Canterbury, censured it as giv- 
ing encimragement not only to rice but to 
^bnes, by making a highwayman the hero, and 
miAis^g him at last unpunished. It has been 


even said, that after the exliibition of the ** Beg~ 
gar’s Opera,” the gangs of robbers were evi* 
dently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. 
The play, like many othei’s, was plainly writ- 
ten only to divert, without any moral purpose, 
and is therefore not likely to do good ; nor can 
it be conceived, without more speculation than 
life requires or admits, to be productive of much 
evil. Highwaymen and housebreakers seldom 
frequent liie playhouse, or mingle in any ele. 
g^nt' diversion; nor is it possible tor any one to 
ilhagido that he may rob with safety, because 
he sees Mackheath reprieved up(% the. stage. 

This objection, however, or some other, ra- 
ther political than moral, obtained such pre- 
valence, that when Gay produced a second part 
under the name of “ Folly,” it was prohibited 
by the Lord Ciiamberlain ; and he was forced 
to recompense his repulse by a subscription, 
which is said to have been so liberally bestowed, 
that what he called oppression ended in profit. 
The publication was so much favoured, that 
though the firat part gained him four hundred 
pounds, near thrice ks much wiis the profit of 
the second.* 

He received yet another recompence for this 
sup]>o8ed hardship in the affectionate attention 
of thk Duke and Dutchess of Queen^berl7, 
into whose house he was taken, and with whom 
he passed the remaining part of his life. The 
Duke, considering his want of economy, under- 
took the management of his money, and gave 
it to him as he wanted it.* But it is supposed 
that the discountenance of the court sunk deep 
into his heart, and gave him more discontent 
than the applauses or tenderness of his friends 
could overpower. He soon fell into his old 
distemper, an habitual cholic, and langui8he.d, 
thojigh with many intervals of ease and cheer- 
fulness, till a yioleiLt fit at last seized him, and 
hurried him to the grave, as Arbuthnot report- 
ed, 'with inoi% precipitance than he had ever 
known. He died on the ith of December, 
173S, and was buried dii Westminster Abbey. 
The letter which brought an account of his 
death to Swift was laid by for some days un- 
opened, briianse when he received it he was 
impressed with the preconception of some mis- 
Tortune. 

After his death, was published a second vo- 
ume of “ Fables,” more political than the 
formen His opera of Achilles” was acted, 
and the profits were given to two widow sisters, 
who inherited what he left, as bis lawful heiio ; 
hr he died without a will, though he bad ga- 
hered* thrfxi thousand pounds. There have 
appeared likewise under his name a comedy 
called “ The Distressed Wife,” and ** Hie Ra- 
hearsal at Gotham,” a piece of humour'. 

> Spence. 







diMSCtw glv 0 n him hy Popfi ^ -tbti* 
itmt ** he wa* ft i^astural wmu, 
who spol« whet, hi, thwigbti.ep# # 
thought ir" a»d .thet U of f tiu^ 
temper, and fwfhl of |i^ving .««eiice;.tp ihe 
gwet}”* which caution, hoiitwrr taye BqP% 
was of no atidl. * ' 

Aeapoet, ho cannot he rated very higher Kr 
was, as I once heard a female m’ltic feinai^, 

«* of a lower order.’^ lie had not hi.a^hy 
degree the men* Svmhr^ the dignity 
Mudi however must be allowed to the .aufb^ 
of a new specltp of composition, thongh|i h« W 
of the highest kind. MVo owe to <3 ay the baflad 
opera t a mode of comedy which at dcst wm 
supposed to delight only by Ite novelty, but baa 
now by the expsadence of half, a 
found so wall accommodated to the disposition 
of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep 
long possession of the stage* Whether 
drama was the product of Judgment or of luck, 
the praise of it must he given to the inventor ; 
and there are many writers read wi^ lu^ 
reverence, to whom such merit of originality 
cannot he atti'ibuted. 

His first performance, <*'The Rural Sports, 
is such as was easily planned and exeouted^t 
is never oantemptible nor ever exceUent. pe 

« Fan” is one of those mythological fictions 
which antiquity delivers ready to the hand, but 
which, like other things that lie open to every 
one’s uee. are of little value, -^e 
naturally retires from a new talc of Venns, 

Diana, and Minei-va. 

His “ Fables” seem to have been a favourite 
work; for, haviug 

left another behind him. Of this kind of mbws, 

the authors do not appear to have f«^<^ 

distinct or setUed notion. 

confounds them with tales; and *** 

tales and allegorical proeopop^ | 

apologue, such as is now ' 

seems to be, In Its genuine state, * 

which being. Irratlonri. «jd 

mate, orfon* fofuunter, nob 

for the purpose of moral instruction, Wgn^ to 

S^ulTdSywith human intertata^idl^on. 

To this description the comiposltlons ot Gay to 


net'idway, cotilWsmi ■ - 

WtlMmatela»-o*f«> 


* speoco. 


[pfWotple. tlW 

nepi fl»vt»rifea«o(|b 

by the msaamfe'or the idtyit^ 1» 

To “trivia,’ -imV be allowed M flw* »* 
rielms,: It la «»ightly, 

The atttjeetiedfttot kind which 
nature ^aalltod to etorn; yet some of Wt ^ 
ehrtdtoita may ha Ju^y wished 
brniert laadcsmlth might have done for Fatty 
The appearance 

of Ctoai^a U nauseous and superfluous; a 
Aoaeboy cai^d have beep produced by the casual 
^abltatimi Of meve mortals* Hotwe s rule is 
both oases; there U no dignws w»«i»ce 
nodus, lio difllcttlty that required any super- 
natural InterpcsiUmi. ^ 

by the Hbmmer of a mortal ; and a 
be dropped by a human ^strumpet. On ^ 
occasions, and on small; the mind is repelled by 
useless Mid awarent Wsehood. 

Omelitae poems the public judgment see.» 
to be right; they are neltlier much esteetwri 
nor totally d.H»«J- The star, of the a^ 

tion U borrowed from otw of tlw^eS rf Po^ 

TW.tItat please least sre the pieces to 
GulUvsrgaveoecasion; for who ^ «och de- 
light to the echo unnatural . 

« Dhme’’ is a counterpart to « Awj".** 

« Paitor Hdo,” and other triBta 
kind, easny Imitated, and 
Wltat the Itallaoe call comedies from a happy 

lri«ton. Gay y, 

•vent • but the style of the Italians and of Gay 

r&7wc2 

nofeticalai'cadiaso remote from. Known 
S^ s^culative w^ 

support its representatioii through 

Twtoral of » hundred lines, m^l>e 
^ sfbo wUl hear of jbeep to* , »«»» 

Srto bower. m«l tT'ofhffi 

?vL acts? Such scenes please barbarian* in tha 

tiTJt U^ure, ^ to 

srj£^ ««# 

away, as men grow wise, 
t learned. 
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^ Hif Mit' ffimU 

«MI of 9ft 1 ^ 1 ^' <U«d ^ 

Kiiig^ M the l)i9^''oe;l4A4«4i^^ h', 
I Jiirtiurlf UrM 

WiUNini' l^fi»r;jhe 0 i( 

Mm 'of tiR^ltt.lw 'Wofi;4^ td'‘Ck<^ 

Wt««; lo m fliuy 

Hkfen lltitolitw of >Yfifi%' 

'Unlvmlty^' ' ' • ‘ ^ 

At the ftoeewloiiof ii4sr«ft 

^hteeiiy Ke iif«|ii e3t«iM';h^ 
end adift^ased In tlite# nbort 

pieciea, of vrhtcli m 9^|ii f nitoo^ the tm 

otfaoroohoh it n hojr W 
dote ; but lit wmt.tMiiatnM bf «kl Walftr, 
UdiO jpeilMii^ WitpMlijd to iudbfugudf imitebr 
id hiofntel* wlkklhfllthough* tfMy boKlntwHIi 
Mnitnit^iSd vbd ir^*duli|eti»' osoUtyi ifn#be 
,)FOiiif Anthor u ttpim of uoknoeri^lUdil^ 

Invaiabeiv jmoh'i»V^tSMfiie^|ni4htii^ 

It tn^ldy ilMBittt ^ tkut tl^ 

the ipoem to the Of PfttOrlKim 
icGomplIsliineut Of tbothihe of YlnriE^l lOitTiigi 
with t^e iVinceos of AfodeaM» whoii ^^tmif 
ij^petr to htre gslned W etroiig iHOoiltuoi ow 
hie iUiiglnotliMi, end ufioir whom iMititlug omr 
hae been chni^ged but hu|irud«nt ple^i an ha« 
tem|orite.ajid mleguldod teal for tho.jwojiegap 
lion of pol^ery. 

However foltNhl OrttiTille might have bten 
to the Klng» dr however \eipimo«red of 9ie 
QueTUf he bee kit no reaeou for aupposliig that 
he approved either the artlA^’Or the vlokiiie 
wilh ^hkh the Kkgk tt^gkn.wii iiklimated 
or |oh«ruded* He endtiaWitrid to he true, at 
onee to the fCinf/and k^the Churek 
Of thia regttli^ kyiKy ha hae trammitted 
to poet«rit|r a 8^eliiiitj|e«^» hi the letter which’ 
he wrote to hk*Mkl^a^ tho 

ftin^,ifv,Oiuiigi jai ^ l h ^ ' 

Har« neiwlkn)^^ 

nXo iJk Hdiiottif6^«JI|^.J^ €l^rhle^ 
at the ikrl .of Bathe’% Ah 'ihimefk. 
"/‘Sia» ■ I .,«: , X' ^ , 

> Your.havinif no prpa^.of obtatniar a 
oomtaiaaknii for m 
d^iU'ai. thk hn|iectia^'.>ih6^ 
lik, in iome mahhm;>o^^td‘ 4 ^fo^ ihd 

mroaut^y, ■, 

t 'hear^ Hrfiig 

^ lying ai^'ldk In a.«ahn,tri^ 

'l^eyt ytigK y 


whn ha« ^o leak aenae af 
Inters IMA 

mnMmher^ with what reloe- 
tanoilottlMHlhd toyoiir e^^ upon Mon* 
;iNMt<l% when no Importunity could 
pr«M ‘Wllh yiu to* permit me to leave tho 
a^Udeoa^rt I wmtooyoungtobehaiarded; but* 
||jlyo m«kayetQMy» H kgkrktiaatany agoto 
dk for oneVoount^; and the eodoer the nobler 

‘ ^1 am noW oldorby three yearn. My unde 
ShtlU yds not ao dd when ho waa left among 
dw tkih Jai the batde of Newbury; nor yet 
when y^d made your eaiBape hrbm 
your tufor% tO'Jeha ydUf « brother it the defence 
of Adhy* 

eatBe eanee hae now oomo round about 
again. ‘ Xhe King haa been mJaled let thuee 
who have milled him be anewerable for it. 
Nobody ean deny but he la aaered in hie own 
peraon^ arid It la etery heneat man’s duty to 
defondlh 

^Tonniripleaaed to «ay» it k yet doubtful if 
the HoQiridera am mah enough to make such 
an attempt ; but be that aa it will, 1 beg leave 
io Inoiat nyon It, that l-may be presented to hie 
bfejjiity,' 08 one whoee utmoet ambition it ia to 
devittohia l^e to hit aerviee, and my country’s, 
afoer the oxample of lU my inoeatora. 

^^The gentry aaaembled at York,^ to agree 
npcm thb choice of repreaontativea for the county 
ham pn^ared ah address, to aseure his Majesty 
they are rsMy to sacrifice their lives and for* 
tunes for him upon this and all other occasions ; 
but at the same time they humbly beseech him 
to give them such magistrates as may bo agree- 
idble sto the laws of the land ; for, at present, 
thrare is no authority to which they can legally 
submit. 

«^hey have beei) heating up for volunteers at 
Yorie and the towns adjacent, to supply the 
•regiments at Mull,; but nobody will list. 

^ By what I can hear, every body wishes well 
to the King; hot tl^ey grould.he glad his minis* 
tors were hi^eA 

The Vlnda continue so contrary, that no 
landing call be so soon as was apprehended.; 
theiUfore I may hope, with your leave and as- 
iistatiee, to he In readiness before any action can 
begin. beeee^ yom Sir, most humbly and 
most earnestly to add Utls one act of indtdgence 
more foso many ottmr' testimonies wfileh 1 have 
cotoitonidy m of. your., goodness ; and be 
pkoM fo beUevo mt ; a|nmys, ^ with tho utmoet 
dntyiimdinbmlasiori* Sir,;., ^ 

'«^Arid toost.oMi^t saroant, 

" Gaoii‘lGaAiiviu.1.” 

; 0 ^ King WilUam ha 

Jo ou|iVNh^;io haya Umd in Utetwry vetif em<mb 
and Indeed |iadi4 ooriw tbino fow othsr ideaa- 
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wiIm U e|rapbM»i*«9r»«t «n 
]nMtte«<iti«ttwr; •4eiwtf Htfim Ay wUdjKiir 
yrainrfcWly caqwtwwtt-llit, 

•f ymiu7Mdd<4Mm«ew^ ib 

«ir«r, to )k*Te praMmil 

4^gf»ee«iid AfIbnAlM Ay «${NWt fc# 

ftniM <r miMad IftiUk loomdflAMd'iteitAA 

batter fortune ' V '-v ■ /i '' 

About this time he became eiifeiioitre<|tHr;iihe 
Camtmixt Newburghy whomim hasetlibmttojl 
with ao mtudi aidour hy ^ name ^ Hilb^ 
He wrete rerme to her beforahe wm thri^^ 
twetttjE, and maf be jhn^veh If he rcfariied fW 
feoe mere than the mind. Ihteta^m ebmetimht 
in too much hacte to ptnito. ' • . 

In the time uf hieretiiementit 
that he composed hfs dramatic pleohl, the ^ She 
Gnllants** (acted 1696), whi£li*tte rmdaed and 
fRlle<l « Once a alnnye h LoVert** 

“ The Jew of Venltof*' altered ’from Shak*^ 
sfieare’s ** Merchant of Veiiioe” (1698); 
roic Lore,” a tragedy (1701 )j The BHdhh 
Enchanters'* (1706), a dramati0< fioemf and 

Peleusand TTietls," amadt, writtott' IIS' ao^ 
company << The Jew of Venice.'* 

The comedifi, which he has not pribM Ifr 
his own edition of his worhs, I never an#>^ 
<* Once a Lover and always h Lover'* Is ea|d 
to be in a great degree Indecent and grtos* 
Gyanville could not admire without M^tryt, 
be copied the wrong as weH as the right ftnm 
his masters, and may he supposed to have 
learned obscenity from Wy^erley, as he learned 
mythcdogy from Widler. 

In his “ Jew of Venice,” as Rowe remarks^ 
the character of Shylock Is made comic, and we 
are piompted to laughter instead of detestation. 

It is evident that •* Heroic Love** was vhrlt- 
teo and presented on the Stage before the Aath 
of Dryden. It is a mythological tragedy, upon 
the love of Agamemnon and ^Chrysels, ainf 
therefore easily sunk into neglect, theugh 
praised in verse by Dryden, and in proee by 
Pope. 

It is oonduded by the wise Ulysses with this 
speech; ^ * 

* -f 

Fite bolds the strings, and like children move . 

But as thev*re led ; snccest is from above. 

• 

At the accession of Qjaeen Anne, hscylng his 
fortune improved bybequeets from hfib father, 
and his unde toe Earl of Bath, he was chosen 
Into parliament for Fowey. He soon after ed- 
gaged in a Joint translation of the Invectives 
against Philip,” wHh a design, surely weak 
and puerile, of turning the thunder of Demos- 
toeoes upon the head of X^uis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate again 
augmented by an inheritance from his elder 
brother, »lr BevlV Grenville^ who, as he re- 
ttsrned from toe government of Biihadoee, died 


^utMi tn toa^nlddi .iMiniv, 

dtosto;imtght 

: Wat 'toadn^ utmmvf- hi ' In the 

fwdvtt;.f^!b”^;w'^,, 'Miv Gt«mfKfo'^)NfoaH»e 
Loyd tansdOwn BldeAM^hy npra^ 
torn Jmdlf to 

cansnhh toss too hoir ed h Amfly to whieh two 
psetoisib toat of t|to 3tod of Bath iitfd Lerd 
Graavilk.of PotoeirfdgO; had la&dy bocome 
toOto' ' Intoe tloeenVfavomv 
he> (ITfih) Wto oppdnted comptroller of like 
hottsehWk and. a> privy eouhedlor, and to his 
tohoT IfonenrsWttB added the dediimtionof Pope's 
^^Windito iPoreit»** He was iidvaieieed neat 
yepr to bo trmiuiqir of too Inmsdiidd. 

‘ ^0f thoip frtvotirs he soon lost cOI but his tide ; 
Ibr «t toe. weeession of Khig <hMWge his plaes 
was gitoh to tlto Earl of Cbolmohddoy, and he 
was ptotocuted with toe rest of hts party.. Hav» 
log pru^ted against the bill for attainting Or- 
mend itaid BidShgbroke, he was, after toe insur- 
roedon ltt Bcntland, Seiased 8ept^ 1715, as a 
Snto*^eted togikk and confined in the Tower till 
Fsh. 8,s 1717, when, ha was at last released, and 
tostorad to his seat in phrlinment ; where (1719) 
ho toMo a very indent and aniumted speech 
f^uto dto repeal of too hiU to praVeni ocoa- 
siomd oonformityi which, however, though it 
was toon printod ,^0 has not inserted into lua 

Some timo afrorwards, (aboiW 1799) being 
IMShapa w^barrassed by hie profosioii, he went 
Into foreign countrieS| with the usual preten<*e 
of recovering his faealto. In this etato of foisuro 
and retirement be meived the first volume of 
Burnet's History, of whicb he cannot he sup- 
posed to have iqkproved the genetol tendency, 
and where be thought himself aide to detect 
soma particular frdstooode* He therefore on- 
dttlodt dM .inilollioiiy Oinml MmA fiwm 
eome. oalamnlee of Dr,' Burnet, and eome ndto 
representations of Mr. Echard. This was 
answered civilly by Mr. Thomas Burnet and 
Oidmixon; and more rmt^y by Dr. CoL 
batch. 

His other historical performance is a defence 
of his reUtfon Sir RJcliard Greenville, whom 
Lord Clareikdotf has shown in a form very tto- 
amiable. So mnch is urged hi this apology to 
jmitify manypctloos that have been represented 
as culpable, and to palliate the rest, that toe 
reader is A^iciled for toe greater part ; and it 
is wade very probable that Clarendon wai 
personal enmity disp^d to think the worst of 
Greenville, as GreenviUe Wto also Vety wUUtig 
to thing the worat of Ciarendfw. Th^,pi«M 
were published at.hls return to Eng^ud. 

Being ifow Mr<^us to coucltida mb IjidwhfU 
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(ITS?) a 

' vary anil s|)iendid eiiitipp oDiii? 

In Wltloh be nmfttiid wfaat h« <}ism>{kroved, and 
anltai^ed n^hat seein^etd defioient. . 

, ||« npw went to cinirt, and wM kindljr ns- 
peivpd by Qnaen CaroUne; m Kv|b^in and jto the 
l^iiftntsepi Aimp^hd present^ >h3a. W 0 i^% .with 
Tersea.on the blank leavedi^ witii wkldi^ 

€laded hi8|K»^GfiJ,labQuni« ^ ; v 

He died in HfuioVeivt^niijr^ Ja/ti,r8Cb ITSS, 
having a few daya before bii^S^ . hit nrilb, ilio 
Lady Anne ViUiera, widow to Hip; Thynnei by 
whom he fa^ four dauj^htersy but ]|u> son. 

Writers commonly ;deriv6' their reputation 
ft‘om their worjks; k# there are works which 
owe their repotatSou to thp character of tlie 
writer# The piiblie sometimes has its favourites 
whom it rewards for one sxiecies of exceHenCO 
with the honour due to ai^pthcr. From him 
whom wo reverence f^ Iiis benedcence, we do 
not willingly withhold the praise of genius ; a 
man of enaited meiit b^mesat once atraccom** 
plisbed wrlteTi as' a beauty finds no great difii- 
culty in pawing for a wit. 

Granville was a man ilhistrioas hy his birth, 
and therefore attracted notice; ainee be la by 
Pope styled ** the polite,*' }ie:03mst be supposed 
elegant in his manners, and generally he 

was in times of contest and turhuleace steady to 
his party, and obtained tbat.esteem whlith is al» 
ways conferred upon firmness, and consisteney. 
With those advantages, having learned the art 
of versifying, he declared Jumsplf a poet : and 
his claim to the laurel was ftowed. 

But fay a cri tic of a later generation, who takes 
up his b^k without any favourable prejudices, 
the praise already received will be thought suffi- 
cient ; fisr bi<9 works do sot show him to have 
hi^ much comprehansiooyfrom nature or illu- 
mination from learning* .• He seems to have had 
no ambition above the imitation pf Waller, of 
whom he has copied the fiuilts, and very little 
more. He is for ever amusing, himself with 
puerilities of mytholpgy; hV King is Jupiter;, 
who, if «the Queen l^nga no children, has a 
barren Jiino. llie QueOn is compounded of 


Juuo,, Vanus, oii4 Mine^Va* His poem on the 
l)utohem .ot; Grafton *• law^snit, after having 
ra^ed awhile with Juno and IVlas, Mara and 
^Ipitles, Cassn^ J^lobe, and the^Propetides, 
Hereulea, Minos, and Rhadamantbus, at last 
OOmdudes i tia fidly * wi th profaneness. 

His verses to Mira, which are most frequent- 
ly mentioned* have little in them^ of either art 
or nature, of tbe sentiments of a lover or the 
language ^ a poet t there may be found, now 
and then, a bappler effort ; but they are com- 
n^oilly feeble and unaffecting, or forced and 
extravagant. 

Hiaiittle pieces are seldom either sprightly or 
elegant, either keen or witty. They are trifics 
written by idleness and published by vanity. 
But his prologuer )nd epilogues have a just 
clidm to praise. 

The “ Progr^ of Beauty” seems one of his 
most elaborate pieces, aM is not deficient in 
splendour and gayety ; buTthe merit of original 
thought is wanting. Its highest praise is the 
s|firit with which he celebrates King James’s 
consort, when she pma a queen no longer. 

The ** Essay on^unnatural Flights in Poetry'* 
is not inelegant nor injudicious, and has some- 
thing of vigour beyond most of his other per- 
formances; bis precepts are just, and his cuu- 
tkms‘ proper ; they are indeed not new, but in a 
didactic poem noveBy is to be expected only in 
the ornaments and illustrations. His poetical 
preeepts are accompanied with agreeable and in- 
atructive notes. * 

The Mask of “ Ftieus and Thetis” has hero 
and there a pretty line; hut it is not always 
mcdodioi^, and the conclusion is wretched. 

In his ** British Knchaiiters” he has hidden 
defiance to all chronology, hy confounding the 
inconsistent manners of different ages ; but tht« 
dialfigue has often the idr of Dryden’s rhyming 
plays : and his songis are lively, though not very 
correct. THistis, I think, far the best of his 
works; for, if it has many faults, it has like- 
wise passages which are at least pretty, thouj.th 
hey do not rise to any high degree of e\<rU 
mce. * 


Y A L D E N. 


TttOMiis Yai.d«h, tke sixth soil of Mr. John under the tuition of Joslab Pullen, a man wkoN 
YaMen, Of Sussex, was boi’n in the city of £xe- name is still remembered In the University. Ha 
in 167L Having been educated in the became next year one of the seholara of Magdo- 
gremmar school bdonglug to Msgdalein Cidl^e, len College, where he was distinguished by a 
In Gxford, be was, In 1690, at tlie age of nine- lucky accident 

tW', admitted Commoner 'of Magdaleii Hall, It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a da 
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di^naation : aad Dt, tioiigh, the president, hap- 
pening to attend, ^bought the composition too 
good to be the speaker’s, Some time after, the 
Doctor finding him a little' Irregutinrly busp In 
the library, sot him an exercise for punishment; 
and, that be might not be deceived by any arti- 
fice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, 
had been lately reading on the snSiject given, 
and produced with little difficulty a composition 
w'hich so pleased the president, that he told 
him hii former suspicions, and promised" to 
favour him. s * • 

Among his contemporaries in the Collie were 
Addisim and Sachevercll, men who were in those 
times friends, and who both adopted Yalden to 
their intimacy. Yalden continued, throughout 
his life, to think as probably he thought at fimt, 
yet did not forfeit the friendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by King William, 
Yalden made an ode. There never was any 
reign more celebrated by the x’oets than that of 
William, who had very little regard for song 
himself, hut happened to employ ministers who 
pleased tiieinselves with theipraise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in a humorous 
poem of that time, called “ The Oxford Lau- 
reat:” in which, after tnariy claims had been 
made and rejected, Yalden is represented as de- 
manding the laui*el, and as being called to Ms 
trial, instead of receiving a reward : 

11 is crime was for being a felon in verse. 

And presenting tiia theft to the King ; 

Tlio first was a trick not uncommon or scarce. 

ISut the last was an impudent thing ; 

Yet what ho had stolon was so little worth stoaling, 
They forgave him the damage and costs, 

Had he ta*en the whole ode, as he took it peace- 
mealing, 

They bad fined him but ten-pence at most. ^ 

• 

The T>oet whom he was charged with robbing 
WAS Congreve. • • 

Ifc wrote another poem, on the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester. • , 

In 1700 be became feUow of the College; and 
next year, entering into orders, was presented 
by the society with a living in Waswickshire,* 
consistent with his fellowship, and chosen 
lecturer of moral philosophy, a very honourable 
office. a 

On the accession of Queen Anne he wrote 
another poem ; and is said, by the author of the 
Biogi^aphia,” to have declared himself of the 
party who had the honourable di8tinctij|ii of 
IJigh-churchmen* 

In 1706 he was received into the fhmily of 
the Duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
doctor in divinity, and soon after resigned his 
fellowship and lecture, and, as a token of his 

* 'fho vicarage of Willoughby, which he resigned 

in UOg.— N. 


gratitude, gave the Cidlego a •picture of tbiplr 
(bunder. • v 'V 

lie was made rector of Cbalion and 
ville,* two adjoining tovmt and benefice^ In 
lierttbrdahirb ; and iiRd the prebends, or sine- 
cures, of Deans, ^ains, and Readies, in Devon^ 
shire.' He had befhret ohosen, in 1668, 
preacher of BrideweU Hospital, upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Atterbury.^ 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet 
and inofiensive life, till the clamour was raised 
about AtUTbury’s plot. Every loyal eye was 
on the watch for abettors or partakers of the 
horrid conspiracy; and Dr. Yalden, having 
aomc acquaintance with the bishop, and being 
familiarly conversant with Kelly, his secre- 
tary, fell under suspicion, and was taken into 
custody. 

Upon his examination be was charged with a 
dangerous correspondence with Kelly. The cor- 
respondence he acktttrivledged ; but maintained 
that it fiad no treasonable tendency. His papers 
were seized ; but nothing was found that could 
fix a crime upon Mm, except two words in his 
pocket-book, tkor<mgh-paced doctrine* 1*his ex- 
pi^ession the imagination of his examiners had 
impregnated with treason, and the Doctor was 
enjoined to explain them. Thus pressed, he 
told them that the words had lain unheeded in 
his |locket-book from the time of Queen Anne, 
and that he was ashamed to give an account of 
them ; hut the ti'ufh was, that he had giatified 
his curiosity one dpy, by hearing Daniel Bur- 
gess in the pulpit, and those words were a me- 
morial hint of a remarkable sentence by wbich 
he warned his congregation to ** bewai'e of 
thorough-paced doctrine, that doctrine which, 
coming in at one ear, passes through the head, 
and goes out at the othei*.” 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his 
papers, and no evidence arising against him, he 
was set at liberty. 

It wDl not be supposed that a man of this 
character attained high dignities in the church ; 
but he still retained the friendship and fre- 
quented the conversation of a very numcniiis 
and splended set of acquaintance. He died July 
16, 1736, in the 66th year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind 
which, when he formed his poetical character, 
was supposed to be Pindaric. Having fixed his 
attention on Chwley as a model, he has at- 
tempted in some sort to rival him, and has 


• This preferment was given him by the Duke of 
Beaufort.— K. 
t Not long after. 

Atterbury retained the office of preacher at 
Bridewell till his promotion lo the hishopric ol 
Rochester. Dr. Yalden succeeded him as preacher, 
in June, 1713— N. 
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written « *'* Hfmn to Borlaieoe,’' «nrfdeni!Hy«in 
iounterpArf to CowUy^B ** Hjnnn to LlfliC** 
TiiU Hynm M(ni» to Iw best pei^m 

ttftd is, most pai^temiiiiod witb gir^t 

Tigour «&d exprawod gtoat pooprioty» 1 
wlU not tr&tiso^lie Jt. The wvon fimt stooM 
luo good ; bfit the third, fourth, otndoeirMb, 
are the best ; . the oiglith aeema to fatolre a non^ 
tradietion; the tenth to .beautiflia; 

the tiiirteenth, tburteenth, and fifteooth, are 
partly mytholegtoal' and, partly vdQgione, and 
therefore not suitable to each others he in%ht 
better bare made the whole merely philecopfah* 
cal. 

Hiere are two stanzat in tbto poem where 
Yalden may be inspected, though hardly con-^ 
victed, of having oonsiilted the Hymnns ad 
Umbnun** of Wowerus, In the sixth atanaa, 
which answers in some tort to these Unei: 

Ills «tto presost noctarnis numine lacru— 

Perqoe y\fM crrsre aovto dat spectra figai|s, 
Hanesque iejccitos medioS otalato pet agros 
Sab noctem, et qOesta aoios complere pOnates. 


TIC 


And again, at the eoneliuion I 
Ilia suo seotom sedudii eorpore ioto 
Hand autaersins Ingt h^tentto sectda lapse, 
idri poanremma asaiidi oompage solutfi 
Haiio remm moleni supreani absanipjsoric horn 
lem oUieres nnbe ampleotetur opuci, 

, ht prism haperio nmus deminabitur v u saa. 

Hto <<Hym&to liigbt" to not equal to the otben 
Ho WBWia to think that there to an eaet absolute 
and poeilitn where toie morning rises. 

In the last atanaa,'bavhig mentioned the sud- 
doa Smj^tion of new-created light, he says, 

Aivhlle the Alodglity wondering stood. 

He onjfht to have remembered that infinite 
knowledge can never wonder. AU wonder ie 
the elhei of novdty upon ignorance. 

Of hto omer poems It to euMdent to say, that 
they deserve perusal, though they are not always 
exactly poltohed, though the rhymes are some- 
times 'very 111 aorted, and though his faults seem 
rather ^e omtosiotus of idleness than the negli- 
geocea of enthusiasm. 


ELL. 


Thomas Ttcarxii, the son of the Eeverend 
Richard Tickell, was bhm in ld86, at Bride- 
kirk, in Cumb^land; and in April, 1701, be- 
came a member of Qjiieen’s College, in Oxford; 
in 1709 be was made master of arts; and, two 
years afoerwia^s, was ebbsen follow; for which, 
as he did not comply with the etatutei by tai^ng 
orders, ^he obtained a dispeneatloa foW the 
crown. ' He held hto fellowship till 1796, and 
then vacated it, hy ]nan!yhig,")n thatyea^ at 
Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those eebetarg who 
wear away tiieir lives In doaete; he entered 
early into the worlA and ww J^ng busy in 
puUic affairs, in wiii^ bd waa imtiated under 
the patronage of Ad^fieon, whose notice he to 
said to have gahied hy hto vereea in praise of 
“ Rosamond.*' * 

To those verses it would not have been just to 
deny regard, for they contain eoasc of the most 
elegant eneondastio strains; and, ampng the in- 
ntuttfurabto poems of the same kind, it i^l be 
bard one with which they ne^ to fear a 
rn ifl y ytoj m. It may deserve obeedvOtiony diet, 
wMtFope wrote long afoerwarda li| pb||ie 
‘hf Addison, he has copied, at least has^ rs« 
Mtnhtod, Ticksilt 


joy ealate fair Rosamonda's ehade, 

Aad leaires of myrtle crown the lovoly maid. 

While now perhaps with Dido’s ghost she roves 
And hears aud tells the story of their loves x 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their tote 
Since love, which made them wretched, made them 
great ; ' 

longer that Klenflese doom bemoan, 

Which gain’d a Vixgfl and an Addison. 

TicAeU 

Then fotnro ages with deUgbt sImIX see 
How Plato's, Bacon’s, Newton’s# looks agree ; 

Or in fair series laurelled bards be shown, 

A TirgQ there, and hero an Addison. 

Pope. 

He produced another piece of the same kind 
at the appearance of Cato,’* with equal skill, 
blit noU^ual happiness. ^ 

When the mintotersof Queen Anne were ne- 
gotia||ng with France, I'ickell published The 
Prospect of Peace,” a poem, of which the ten- 
dency was to reidaim the nation from the pride 
of conquest to iho pleasures of tranquillity. 
How far Tickell, whom Swift afterwards men- 
tioned aa then connected him- 

self with any party, Iknow not; this poem ccr- 
tauily did not Hatter the practloes or promote 
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lb# optnioni of tbe men by whom he wu a/iter- 
wards befriended. 

Mr, Addiion^ however he hated the men then 
In power, euifered his friendship to prevail over 
his public spirit* and gave in the Spectator’* 
such praises of Tickell’s poem, that when, after 
having long- wished to perase it, 1 laid hold on 
it at last, 1 thought it unet|<iial to the himours 
which it had received, and found it a pffice to 
be approved rather than admired. But tfft 
iiope eitcited by a work of genius being general 
and indefinite, is rarely gratified. It rend 
at that time with so much favour, that six edi<^ 
tions were sold. 

At the arrival of King George he sung The 
Royal Progress which being inserted in the 

Spectator" is well known ; and of which it is 
just to say, that it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in 
Tickeirs life wtis his publication of the first 
book of the “ Iliad," as translated by himself, 
an apimrent opposition to Pope’s ** Homer," of 
which the first part made its entrance into the 
world at the same time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were 
both good, but that Tickell’s was the best that 
ever was made ; and with Addison, the wits, 
his adherents and followers, were certain to 
concur. Pope does not appear to have been 
nmcli dismayed ; « for," says he, “ I have the 
town, that is the mob, on iny side." But he 
remarks, that ** it Is common tor the smaller 
party to make up in diligence what they want 
in numbers; he appeals to the people as his 
proper judges ; and, if they are not inclined to 
condemn him, he is in little care about the high- 
flyers at Button’s." 

Pope did not long think Addison an impar- 
tial judge ; for he considered him as the writer 
of Tickell’s version. ITie reasons for bis rfhs- 
picion I will literally transcribe from Mr. 
Spence’s Collection. • 

“ Thei*e had been a coldness (said Mr. Pope) 
between Mr. Addison lyid me for some time; 
and we had not been hi company together, for a 
good while, any where but at Button’s Coffee- 
house, where I used to see him almost every 
day.-— On his meeting me there one day In par- 
ticular, he took me aside, and said he should be 
glad to dine with me, at such a tavert^ if I 
stayed till those people were gone (Budgril and, 
Philips). We went aoeordingly ; b.u\ after 
dinner Mr. Addison said, • That he had wanted 
for some time to talk with me ; that hie friend 
Tickrll had formerly, whilst at Oxford* trims- 
lated the first book of the * Iliad that he de- 
signed to print it. and had desired him to look 
it over; that he must therefore beg that 1 would 
not desire him to look over my first book, be- 
cause, if he did, it would ha^e the air of double- 
dealing.’ 1 assured him that 1 did not at ail 
take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was going to 


publish his translation ; that hewtainly hadltt 
much right tb translateatty author as myself 
and that publishing both was entering on a foir 
stage. 1 ^en added, that I would not desire him 
to look over my first book of the < Iliad,’ because 
he had looked over Mr. Tk^l’s ; hut could 
wish to have the beni^t of blsoinervationoon the 
second* which 1 bad then finished, and which 
Mr. Tickril hsd not touched upon. Accordingly 
I sent blm the second hoidc the next morning ; 
and Mr. Addison a few days after returned it, 
with very high commendations. Soon after it 
was generally known that Mr. Tickell was 
publishing the first book of the ‘ Iliad,’ I met 
Dr. Young in the street ; and, upon our fulling 
into that subject, the Doctor expressed a great 
deal of sujrprise at TickeH’s having had such a 
translation so long by him. He said, that it 
was inconoeivable to him, and that there must 
be some mistake In the matter ; that each used 
to communicate to the other whatever verses 
they ivrote, even to the least things; that Tickell 
could not have been busied in so long a work 
there without his knowing something of the 
matter ; and that he had never heard a single 
word of it till on this occasion. The surprise 
of Dr. Young* together with what Steele has 
said againsf Tickell* In relation to this affair, 
make it highly probable that there was soma 
imderhand dealing in that business ; and indeed 
Tickell himself* who is a very fair wortliy man, 
has since in a manner as good as owned it to me. 
When It was introduced into a conversation be- 
tween Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope, by a third 
person, Tickell did not deny it ; which* con- 
sidering his honour and seal for bis departed 
friend, was the same as owning it." 

Upon these suspicions* with which Dr. War- 
burton hints that other circumstances concun’ed. 
Pope always in his " Art of Sinking" quotes 
this book as tlie work of Addison. 

To compare the two translations would be 
tedious ; the palm ig now given universally to 
Pope; but X think the first lines of Tickell’s 
were rather to he preferred ; and Pope seems to 
have since borrowed something from them in 
the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, 
Tickell gave what assistance his pen would 
supply. His « letter to Avignon” stands high 
among party poems ; it expresses contempt with- 
out coarseness* afid superiority without Inso- 
lence. It bad the success Which it deserved, 
being five time% printed. 

He was i^ow intimately united to Mr. Addi- 
son* who, when he went into Irriand as secre- 
tary to the Lord Sunderland, took him thither’ ' 
and employed him in public hnsiness; and 
when (1717) afterwards he rose to be secretary 
of state* made him under secretary. Their 
friendship seems to have continued witboul 
abatement ; for when Addison died, he left him 



HAMMOND. 

«}ie cbar|^« of hla ivorlcH, witb a, Of the poem^ unmentioned the long^evt la 

aolemn ro^mmondation to the 'patronage of "Kenaington Gardena,” of which the vmifira- 


Craggs. ! 

To theaa works lie prefixed an Elegy on the , 
Author, which could owe none of its baautiea 
to the assistance which might be suspected to 
have strengthened or enlb^ished his earlier 
compositions ; but neither he nor Addison ever 
produced nobler lines than are eontajned In the 
third and fourth paragraphs; nor is a more 
sublime or more elegant funeral-poem to he 
found ill the whole composs of English literature. 

lie was afterwards (about 1786) made secre- 
tary to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of 
great honour ; in which he continued till 1740, 
when he died on the 8Sd of April, at Hath. 


tlon is smooth and elegant, but the fiction un- 
skilfully compounded of Grecian deities and 
Gothic fairies. Neither species of those ex- 
ploded beings could have done much ; and when 
they are brought together they only make each 
other contemptible. To Tickell, however, can- 
not Wd refused a high place among the minor 
poets : nor should It be forgotten that he wjui 
one of the contributors to the ** Spectator.” 
'V^ith {espect to his personal character, he is 
said to have been a man of gay conversation, 
at least a temperate lover of wine and com- 
pany, and in his domestic relations without 
censure.. 


hAmmond. 


Or Mr. Hammond, though he be well remem- 
bered ns a Ilian esteemed and caressed by the 
elegant uud tlie great, 1 was at first able to ob- 
tain no other memorials than such as are sup- 
plied by a book called ** CJbber*s Lives of the 
Poets;” of which 1 take this opportunity to 
testify, that it was not written, nor, 1 believe, 
ever aeon, by either of the Cibbers : but was the 
work of Robert Shlels, a native of Scotland, a 
man of very acute viidemtanding, though withi 
little scholastic education, who, not long after 
the publication of bis work, died in London of 
a consumptiont Ills life was virtuous, and his 
end was pious. Theophilus Cibber, then a 
prisoner for debt, imparted, as I was told, his 
name for ten guineas. The manuscript 
Shiels is now in my possession. 

I have since found that Mr. Shlels, though 
he was no negligent inquirer, had been misled 
by false accounts; for he relates that .Tames 
Ilammond, the Author of the Elegies, was the 
son of a Turkey mercoant, and had some office 
at the Prince of Wales’s court, till love of a 
lady, whose name was Dashwood, fora time 
disordered his underatjonding. He was un- 
exiinguishably amorous, amhhis mistrem inex- 
orably crush 

Of this narrative, part is true and part false. 
He was the second son of Antnony Hammond, 
a man of note among the witir .pdbtiy fund par- 

« liitary orators, in the bef^plpg of this 
who was allied te> J^r RflJbeH Wtd- 
by marrying bis sister.^ Be horn 

I" In- -11 rj r. ^ -■ r( ''-‘I,,' 

f pds aevouutiifStilleiTOUebtts. James Ham^o id, 
oar ivm of a diflorent family, the socoud 


about 1710, and educated at Westminster school ; 
but it does not appear that he was of any uni- 
versity.* He was equerry to the Prince of 
Wales, and seems to have come very early into 
public notice, and to have been distinguiKhed by 
those whose friendships prejudiced mankind at 
that time in favour uf the man on whom they 
were bestowed ; for he was the companion of 
Cobham, Lyttelton, and (liesterfield. He is 
said to have divided his life between pleasure 
and books; in his retirement forgetting the 
town, and in bis gayety losing the student. Of 
his literary hours all the effects are here ex- 
hibited, o^ which the Elegies were written 
very early, and tfie prologue not long before his 
death. , 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for 
Truro, in Cornwall, probably one of those whs 
were elected by ‘the* Prince’s influence; ani 
died next yeai*, in June, at Stowe, the iamoui 
seat of Lord Cobham. His mistress long ouu 
lived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. Ths 
chaiucter which her Jover bequeathed her was, 
indeed, not likely to attract courtship. 

Tife Elegies were published after his death ; 
and while the writer’s name was remembered 
with*fondne85, they were read with a resolution 
to admire them. 

The recommendatory preface of the ediutr 


sou of Anthony Hammond, of Somentbam.placc, in 
the eoupty of Muntingdou, Esq. See Qent. Mag. 
Vol. Ivii. p. 780.— -B. 

* Mr. Cole him to Cambridge. MSS . Athe 
n^e Cantab, in Mus. ISrit.— C. 
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who WM tli«n belier^d, and is now affirmed, by 
Dr. Maty to be the £}arl of Chesterfield, raised 
strong prejudices in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may 
be reasonably suspected that he never read the 
poems ; for he professes to Vfilue them for a very 
high species of excellence, and recommends 
them as the genuine effusions of the mind, 
which expresses a real passion in the language 
of nature. But the truth is, these Blcgies have 
neither passion, nature, nor manners. Where 
there is fiction, there is no passion ; he th^t de< 
scribes himself as a shepherd, and his b^’esera^ or 
Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and 
lambs, feels no passion, lie that courts his 
mistress with Homan imagery deserves to lose 
her: for she may with good reason suspect 
his sincerity. Hammond has fetv sentinienta 
drawn from nature, and few images from 
modern life. He produces nothing hut frigid 
pedantry. It would be hard to find in all his 
productions three stanzas that deserve to be re- 
membered. 

Idkc other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying ; and what then shall follow ? 


Wilt thon in tears thy lover^ cone atreodf 
• With eyes averted light the solemn pyr* ; 

Till all around the doleful flames ascend. 

Then, slowly sinking, by degrees expire t 

To soothe the hoyering soul be thine the care. 

With plaintive cries to lead the mournfufbaod; 

In sable weeds the golden rase to bear. 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand. 

Panchaia's odours be their cosily feast, 

And an the pride of Asia's fragrant year ; 

Give them the treasures of the farthest east ; 

And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph w ho 
rejected a swain of so little meaning. 

His verses are not rugged, but they linve no 
sweetness; they never glide in a stream of 
melody. Why Hammond or other writers have 
thought the quatrain of ten syllables elegiac, it 
is difficult to tell. The chararler of the Elegy 
is gentleness and tenuity ; but this stanza lias 
been prmounced by Dryden, whose knowledge 
of English metre was not inconsiderable, to bo 
the most magnificent of all the measures which 
our language affords. 


SOyiERVlLE. 


Of Mr. ♦ Somervile’s life I am not able to 
say any thing that can satisfy curiosity. 

He was a gentleman whose estate was in 
Warwickshire : his house, where Jie was born 
in 1693, is called EUston, a seat inlggrited fi*om 
a long line of ancestors ; for he was said to be 
of the first family in his county# He tells of 
himself that be was born near the Avon*s banks. 
He was bred at Winchestcr-school, and was 
elected fellow of New College. It does not ap- 
pear that in the places of his cducatioif he ex- 
hibited any uncommon proofs of geniqg or litera- 
ture. His powers were first displayed in the 
country, where he was distinguished as a poet, 
a gentleman, and a skilful and useful jusyce of 
the peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his j^oems 
have delighted will read with paui the following 
account, copied from the letters of his friend 
Shcnstouc, by whom he was loo much re- 
sembled. 

<( .i— Our old friend Someryile is dead ! 1 did 
uot imagine 1 could have been so sorry as 1 fiud 


myself on this occoslon.'^Sublalum quemmus. 

I can now excuse all his foibles ; impute them 
to age, and to distress of circumstances ; the lust 
of these considerations wrings my very soul to 
think on. For a man of high spirit, cunscious 
of having (at least in one production) generally 
’pleased the world^ to be plagued and threatened 
by wretches that are, low in every sense; to be 
forced to drink himself into pains of tJie body, 
in order to get rid of the pains of the mind, is a 
misery.” 

He died July 19, 174.2, and was buried at 
Wetton, near Henley on Arden. 

Ilis distresses need not he much pitied ; his 
estate is said to have been fifteen hundred a 
year, which by tiis death devolved to I^ord 
Somervile of Scotland. His mother,, indeed, 
who lived till ninety, had a jointure of six 
hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myself not better 
enabled to exhibit memorials of a writer who at 
least must be allowed to have set a good example 
to men of his own class, by devoting part of his 
time to elegant knowledge ; and ho has shown, 
by the subjects which his poetry has adorned* 


William. 
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chat it is practicable to be at once a akilful 
eporteman and a man of letters. c * 

Somerrile has tried many modes of poetry; 
and though perhaps he has not in any reached 
such excellence as to raise much envy, it may 
commonly be said at least, that ** he writes very 
well for a gentleman." His serious pieces are 
sometimes elevated, and his trifles are sometimes 
elegant. In his verses to Addison, the couplet 
which mentions Clio is written with the most 
exquisite delicacy of praise ; it exhibits one of 
those happy strokes that is seldom attained. In 
his Odes to Marlborough there are beautiful 
linos ; but in the second ode he shows that he 
knew little of his hero, when he talks of his 
private virtues. His subjects are commonly 
such as require no great depth of thought or 
energy of expression. His Fables are generally 
aUUe, and therefore excite no curiosity. Of his 
favourite, “ The Two Springs,” the fiction is 
unnatural and the moral inconsequential. In 
his Tales there is Uio much coarseness, with too 
little care of language, and not sufficient rapidi- 
ty of nuiTotion. 


His great work is his Chase,** which ho 
undertook in bis roaturer age, when his ear wu 
improved to the approbation of blank verse, of 
which however his two first lines gave a bad 
specimen. To this poem praise cannot be totally 
denied. He is allowed by sportsmen to write 
with great intelligence of his subject, which is 
the first requisite to excellence ; and though it is 
impossible to interest the common readers of 
verae in the dangers or pleasures of the chase, he 
has done all that transition and variety could 
ea&ilys effect ; and has with great propriety en- 
larged hil plan by the modes of hunting used in 
other countries. 

With still less judgment did he choose blank 
verae as the vehicle of rural sports. If blank 
verse be not tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled 
prose; and familiar images in laboured lan- 
guage have nothing to recommend them but 
absurd novelty, which, wanting the attrac- 
tions of nature, cannot please long. One ex- 
cellence of “ The Splendid Shilling” is, that it 
is short. Disguise can gratify no lunger than 
it deceives. 


SAVAGE.* 


Jr has been observed in all ages, that the advan- 
tages of nature or of fortune have contributed 
very little to the promotion of happiness ; and 
that those whom the splendour of their rank or 
the extent of their capacity have plat^ec*. upon 
the summits of human life, have not often given 
any just occasion to envy In those who look up 
to them from a lower station ; whether it be 
that apparent superiority kicites great designs, 
and great designs are naturally liable to fatal 
miscarriages, or that the general lot of mankind 
is misery, and the misfortunes of those whose 
eminence drew upon them an uni^ ersal atten- 
tion have been more carefully recorded, be- 
cause they were more generally observed, and 
have in reality been only more conspicuous 
than those of others, not morq frequent or more 
severe. 

That afliuenceand power advantages extiiusic 


* Thu first editioD of this interesting narratire, 
aec ofding to Mr. Boswell, was published in 1744, 
by Rohurls. The second, now before me, bears date 
1748, and was published by Cave. Very few altera- 
tions were made by fbe Author when he added it to 

the present collection.— G. 


and adventitious, and therefore easily separable 
ii^om those by whom they are possessed, should 
very often flatter the mind with expectations of 
felicity which they cannot give, raises no as- 
tonishment; hut it seems rational to hope, that 
intellectual greatness should produce better ef- 
fects; that minds qualified for great attain- 
ments should first endeavour their own benefit ; 
and that they who are most able to teach others 
the way to happipess,, should with most cer- 
tainty fqllow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has 
been very frequently disappointed. The heroes 
of literary as well as civil history have been 
very often no le^s remarkable for what they have 
suffered, than for what they have achieved; 
and volumes have been written only to enumerate 
the miseries of the learned, and relate their un- 
happy lives and untimely dexths. 

To these mournful narratives, I am about to 
add the life of liichard Savage, a man whoso 
writings entitle him to an eminent rank Jn the 
classes of learning, and whose misfortunes claim 
a degree of compassion not always due to the 
unhappy, as they were often the consequences 
of the crimes of others, rather than his owm. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macdcs 
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field, having lived some time upon very uneasy 
terms with her husband, thought a public con- 
fession of adultery the most obvious and expedi- 
tious method of obtaining her liberty ; and 
therefore declared, that the child with which 
she was then great was Ijegotten by the Karl 
Rivers. This, as may be imagined, made her 
husband no less desirous of a separation than 
herself, and he prosecuted his design in the most 
effectual manner ; for he applied not to the ec- 
clesiastical courts for a divorce, but to the par- 
liament for an act, by which his nyirriage 
might be dissolved, the nuptial contaact tcAally 
annulled, and the children of his wife illegiti- 
mated. This act, after the usual deliberation, 
he obtained, though without the approbation of 
some, who exjustdered marriage as an affair only 
cognizable by ecclesiastical judges;* and on 
March fid was separated from his wife, whose 
fortune, which was very great, was rt'paid her, 
and who, having, as well as her husband, the 
liberty of making another choice, was in a short 
time married to Colonel Brett. 

While the Karl of JMacclc&iield was pros<;cut- 
ing this affair, his wife was, on the 10th of 
January, 1('df7-8, delivered of a son; and the 
Karl Rivers, by appearing to consider him as 
his own, left none any reason to doubt of the sin- 
cerity of her declaration ; for he was his god- 
father, and gave him his own name, which was 
by his direction inserted in the register of St. 
Andrew’s parish, in Holbom, but unfortunate- 
ly left him to the c^ire of his mother, whom, as 
she was now set free from her husband, he 
probably imagined likely to treat with gi‘eat 
tenderness the child that had contribuled to so 
pleasing an event. It is not indeed easy to dis- 
cover what motives could be found to over- 
balance that natural affection of a parent, or 
what interest could be promoted by neglect or 
cruelty. The dread of i^iame or of poverty, by 
which some wretches have been incited to aban- 
don or to murder their childaeii, cannot be sup- 
posed to have affected a woman who had pro- 
claimed her crimes /ind^ solicited reproach, and 
on whom the clemency of the legislature bad 
undeservedly bestowed a fortune, which would 
have been very little diminished by the expenses 
which the care of her child could have brought 

* This year was made remarbable by the dissolu- 
tion of a marriage solemnized in tlie face of the 
cburcb.— Salmon’s Keview, • 

The following protest is registered in the books of 
tlie House of Lords. 

Dissentient,. 

Because we conceive that this is the first hill of 
that nature that hath passed, where there was not 
a divorce first obtained in the Spiritual Court; 
which we look upon as an ill precedent, and may be 
•f dangerous (^sequences in the future. 

Halifax. Rochester. 


upon her. It was therefore not likely that sho 
would be wicked without temptation ; that sho 
would look* upon Ifisr son fi'om his birth with 
a kind of resentment and abhorrence ; and, in- 
stead of supporting, assisting, and defending 
him, delight to see him struggling with misery, 
or that she would take every opportunity of ag- 
gravating his misfortunes, and obstructing his 
resources, and with an implacable and restless 
cruelty continue her persecution from the first 
hour of his life to the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner 
was her son born, than she discovered a resolu- 
tion of disowning him ; and in a very short 
time removed him from her sight, by commit- 
ting him to the care of a poor woman, whom 
she directed to educate him as her own, 
and enjoined never to inform him of his true 
parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to honour 
and to aflluence, he was in two months illegiti- 
matefi by the parliament, and disfnvned by his 
mother, dtwmcd to poverty and obscurity, and 
launched upon the ocean of life, only that he 
might be swallowed by its quicksands, or dashed 
upon its rocks. 

II is mother could not indeed infect others 
with tiio same cruelty. As it was im[>osaible to 
avoid the inquiries which the curiosity or ten- 
derness of her relations made after her child, 
she was obliged to give some account of the 
measures she had taken ; and her mother, the 
I.ady Mason, whether in approbation of her 
design, or to prevent more criminal contri- 
vances, engaged to transact with the nurse, to 
p.Hy her for her care, and to superintend the 
education of the child. * 

III this charitable office she was assisted by 
his godmother, Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she 
lived, always looked upon him with that ten- 
derness which the barboi'ity of his mothei’ made 
peculiarly necessary ; but her death, which hap- 
pened in bis tenth year, was another of the 
misfortunes of %i.s childhood ; for though she 
kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by a 
4egacy three hundred pounds, yet, as he had 
none to prosecute his claim, to shelter him from 
oppression, or call iu law to the assistance of 
, justice, lier will was eluded by the executors, 
and no part of the money was ever paid. 

lie was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. 
The Lady I^asou still continued her care, and 
directed him to be placed at a small grammar- 
school near St. Alban’s, where he was caUed by 
the name %f his nurse, without the least intima- 
tion tkat he had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed 
through several of the classes, with what rapidity 
or with what applause cannot now be known. 
As he always spoke with respect of his master, 
it is probable that the mean rank in which lie 
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then appeared did not hinder his genius from 
being diHtJnguiHhed, or his industry fVom being 
reg arded ; and If in so lo# a state he obtained 
distinction and rewards, it is not likely that 
they were gained but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his 
application was equal to his abilities, because 
his improvement was more than proportioned 
to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor can 
it be doubted, that if his earliest productions 
hod been pi’cserved, like those of happier stu- 
dents, we might in some have found vigorous 
sallies of that sprightly humour which distin- 
guishes The Author to he let,’* and in others 
Strang touches of that ardent imagination 
which painted the solemn scenes of ** The Wan- 
derer.” 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his 
father the Karl Rivers was seized with a dis- 
temper, which in a short time put an end to 
his life.* He had frequently inquired after his 
son, and had always been amused with falla- 
cious and tivasive answers ; but, being now in 
his own opinion on his deathbed, he thought 
it his duty to provide for him among his other 
natural children, and therefore demanded a 
positive account of him, with an importunity 
not to be diverted or denied. His mother, who 
could no longer refuse an answer, determined 
at least to give such as should cut him otTfor ever 
from that happiness which competence affords, 
and therefore declared that he was dead ; which 
is perhaps the first instance of a lie invented by a 
mother to deprive her eon of a provision which 
was designed him by another, and which she 
could not expect herself, though he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness 
which could not be defeated, because it could not 
be suspected ; the Karl did not imagine there 
could exist in a human fbnu a mother that 
would ruin her son without enriching herself, 
and therefore bestowed upon some other person 
six thousand pounds, which he had in his will 
bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother 
to intercept this provision which had been in- 
tendiHl him, prompted her in a sheik time to 
another project, a project worthy of such a dis- 
position. She endeavoured to rid herself from 
the dangers of being at any time mhde known 
to him, by sending him secretly to the American 
p1aritat]on8.f 

By whose kindness this scheme'^was counter- 
acted, or by whose interposition she was in- 
duced to lay aside her design, I kno^ not : it is 
not improbable that the Lady Mason might 
persuade or compel her to desist, br per- 
haps she could not easily find accomplices 
wicked enough to concur in so cruel an action ; 

* lie dirfd An^tHr Ifirh. 17l2._U. 

♦ Preface Wi. n ll;,!! 


for it may be conceived, that those who had by 
a long gradation of guilt hardened their hearts 
against the sense of common wickedness, would 
yet be shocked at the design of a mother to ex- 
pose her son to slavery and want, to expose him 
without interest, and without provocation ; and 
Savage might on this occasion find protectors 
and advocates among those who had long traded 
in crimes, and whom compassion bad never 
touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
banis^j^ng him into another country, she formed 
sooiii aftei a scheme for burying him in poverty 
and obscurity in bis own ; and that his station 
of life, if not the place of his residence, might 
keep him for ever at a distance from her, she 
ordered him to be placed with a shoemaker in 
Holborn, that, afte.r the usual time of trial, he 
might become his apprentice.* • 

it is generally reported, that this project was 
for some time successful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he was willing 
to confess ; nor was it perhaps any great advan- 
tage to him that an unexpected discovery de- 
termined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always 
treated him as her own son, died ; and it was 
natural fur him to take care of those effects 
which by her death were, as he imagined, be- 
come, his own ; he therefore went to her house, 
opened her boxes, and examined her papers, 
among which he found some letters written to 
her by the Lady Mason, which informed him 
of his brrth, and the reasons for which it was 
concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employ- 
ment which had been allotted him, but thought 
|*he had a right to share the affluence of his 
mother ; and therefore without scruple applied 
to her as her sou, and made use of every art to 
awakeh her tenderness, and attract her regard. 
But neither his letters, nor the interposition of 
those friends which his merit or his distress 
procured him, made any impression upon her 
mind. She still resolved to neglect, though she 
could no longer disown him. 

It was to 710 pui-pose that he frequently soli- 
cited her to admit him to see her; she avoided 
him with the most vigilant precaution, and or- 
dered him to be excluded from her house, by 
whomsoe^r he might be introduced, and what 
reason soever he might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with 
the discovery of bis I'eal mother, that it was bis 
fVeqiient practice to walk in the dark cveningsf 
for several hours before her door, in hopes of 
seeing her as she might come by accident to the 
window, or cross her apartment with a caiidlo 
in her hand. / 

* Savnge’s Preface to his Misccl^ucs. 

» lice tlic ” Plain Dealer.'* 
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But all his assiduity and tenderness were 
without effect, for he could neither soften her 
heart nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmost miseries of want, while he was en- 
deavouring to awaken the affection of a mother. 
He was therefore ohlige<l to seek some other 
means of support: and, having no profession, 
became hy necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of the literary 
world was engrossed by the llangorian contro- 
versy which filled the press with pamphlets, 
and the coffee-houses with disputants. this 
subject, as most popular, he made choiae for fiis 
first attempt, and without any other knowledge 
of<the ((uestiuii than he had casually collected 
from conversation, published a poem against the 
Bishop.* 

What was the success or merit of this per- 
formance I know not, it w^'as probably lost 
among^he innumerable pam]>h1ets to which 
that dilute gave occAision. Mr. %vage was 
himself in a little time ashamed of it, and en- 
deavoured to suppress it, by destroying all the 
copies that he could collect. 

lie then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing, f and in his eighteenth year offered to 
the stage a comedy borrowed from a Spanish 
pl<»t, wliich was refused by the players, and was 
therefore given hy him to Mr. Bullock, who, 
having more interest, made some slight altera- 
tions, and brought it upon the stage, under the 
title of “ Woman*s a lliddle,”| but allowed 
the unhappy Author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged* however at his repulse, he 
wrote two years afterwards ** l-ove in a Veil,** 
another comedy, borrowed likewise from the 
Spanish, but with little better success than be- 
fore; for though it was received and acted, 
yet it appeared so late in the year, that the 
Author obtained no other advantage from it, 
than the acquaintance o6 Sir Richard Steele 
and Mr. Wilks, by w'bom he was pitied, ca- 
ressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his fa- 
vour with all the ardour uf benevolence which 
constituted his character, promoted interest { 
Vvith the utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, 
applauded his merit, took all tbe^pportiinities 
of recommeepling him, and asserted, that ** the 
itihumanity of his mother, had given him a 
right to find every good man his fathe«”§ 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his co.ffidcnce,«of which 
lie sometimes related an instance too extraor- 
dinary to be omitted, as it affords a very Just 
idea of his patron*8 character. 

* It was called “ The Battle of the Pamphlets.” 
f Jacob’s Lives of the Dramatic Poets.-— Dr. J. 

I This play was printed first in 8vo.; and after* 
wards in l*2mo. the fifth edition.— Dr. J* 

$ “ Plain Dealer.”— Dr. J. 


He was once desired by Sir Richard, with aa. 
air of the utmost importance, to come very 
early to his House the next morning. Mr. Sa- 
vage came as he had promised, found the cha- 
riot at the door, arnl Sir Richard waiting for 
I him, and ready to go out. • What was intended, 
and whither they were to go, Savage could not 
I conjecture, and was not willing to inquire; but 
immediately seated liimsclf with Sir Richard. 
The coachman was ordered to drive, and they 
I hurried with the utmost expedition to Hydc- 
Park Corner, where they stopped at a petty 
tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir 
RichaiHl then informed him, that he intended 
to publish a pamphlet, and tliat he had desired 
him to come thither that he might write for 
him. They soon sat down to the work. Sir 
j Richard dictated, and Savage w^rote, till the 
I dinner that was ordered vi'as put upon thu 
I table. Savage was surprised ut the meaiiuess 
of the eiitertaininent, and after some hesitation 
ventured to ask for some wine, which Sir Rich- 
I ard, ffot without reluctance, ordi*red to be 
brought. I'licy then finished their dinner, and 
proceeded in their pamphlet, which they con- 
cluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task was over, 
and expected that Sir Richard would call for 
the reckoning, and return home; but his ex- 
pectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told 
him that he was without money, and that the 
pamphlet must be sold before the dinner could 
be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged 
to go and offer their new i>roduction for sale for 
two guineas, which with some difiiculty he ob- 
tained. Sir Richard then returned home, hav- 
ing retired that day only to avoid his creditoi*s, 
and composed the pamphlet only to discluirge 
his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally un- 
common, which, though it lias no relation to 
his life, ought to be preserved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his house a 
great numlau* of^)crsons of the first quality, 
they were surprised at the number of liveries 
which surrounded the table ; and, after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had set them free from 
the observation of rigicl^ceremony, one of tliem 
inquired of Sir Richard, how such an expen- 
sive train of domestics could be consistent with 
his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly con- 
fessed, that they were fellows of whom he 
would very Willingly be rid: and being then 
asked why he did not discharge them, declared 
that they '•yere bailiffs, who had introduced 
themselves with an execution, and whom, since 
he couldViot send them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellish with liveries, that 
they might do him credit while they stayed. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, 
and by paying the debt discharged their attend- 
ance, liaving obliged Sir Richard to promiaa 
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that they should never again find him graced 
with a retinue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor Mr. Savage'was not likely 
to learn prudence or frugality; and perhaps 
many of the misfortunes which the want of 
those virtues brought upon him in the following 
parts of his life, might be Justly imputed to so 
unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in 
common favours, lie proposed to have estab- 
lished him in some settled scheme of life, and 
to have contracted a kind of alliance with him, 
by marrying him to a natural daughter on 
whom he intended to bestow a thousand pounds. 
But, though he was always lavish of future 
bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a 
manner, that he was very seldom able to keep 
his promises, or execute his own intentions; 
and, as he never was able to raise the sum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
In the mean time he was officiously informed, 
that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; which 
he was 80 *miich exasperated, that he withdrew 
tlic allowance which he had paid him, and never 
afterwards admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely tliat Savage might 
by his imprudence exfiose himself to the malice 
of a talebearer ; for his patron had many follies, 
which, as his discernment easily discovered, liis 
imagination might sometimes incite him to 
mention too, ludicrously. A little knowledge 
of the world is sufficient to discover that such 
weakness is very common, and that there ai-e 
few who do not sometimes, in the wantonness 
of thoughtless mirth, or the heat of transient 
resentment, speak of their friends and benefac- 
tors with levity and contempt, though in their 
cooler moments they want neither sense of their 
kindness, nor reverence for their virtue: the 
fault thei’eforc of Mr. Savage was rather negli- 
gence than ingratitude. But Sir Richard must 
likewise be acquitted of severity, for who is 
there that can patiently bear contempt, from 
one whom he has relieved an^ supported, whose 
establishment he has laboured, and whose in- 
terest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune 
without any other frig^id than Mr. 'Wilks; a 
man, who, whatever were his abilities or skill 
ns an actor, deserves at least to be remembered 
ibr his virtues,* which are not often to be found 


* As it is a loss to mankind when* any good a«..tion 
is forgotten, I shall insert another instance of Mr. 
AVilks's generosity, very little know^. Mr. Smith, 
a gentleman educated at Dublin, being hindered, by 
an impediment in his pronunciation, froid engaging 
iu orders, for which his friends designed him, left 
Uis own country, and came to London in quest of 
employment, but found bis solicitudoas fruitless, 
and his necessities every day more pressing. In 
^his distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the 

Vlayers, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his 


in the world, and perhaps less often in his pro. 
fession than in others. 'J'o be humane, gener* 
ous, and candid, is a very high degree of merit 
in any case, but those qualities deserve still 
greater praise, when they are found in thaf 
condition which makes almost every other man, 
for whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, 
petulant, selfish, and brutal. 

As Mr. ^^^.ilks was one of those to whom ca- 
lamity seldom complained without relief, he 
naturally Umk an unfortunate wit into his pro- 
tect Jpn, and not only assisted him in any casual 
distress >8, but continued an equal and steady 
kindness to the time of his death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained 
from bis mother* fifty pounds, and a promise 
of one hundred and fifty more ; but it was the 
fate of this unhappy man, that few promises 
of any advantage to him were performed. His 
mother was infected, among others, with the 
general ^adness of the South Sea traffic ; and, 
having been disappointed in her expectations, 
refused to pay what perhaps nothing but the 
prospect of sudden affiuence prompted her to 
promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friend- 
ship of Mr. Wilks, he was consequently an as- 
siduous frequenter of the theatres ; and in a 
short .time the amusements of the stage took 
such possession of his mind, that he never was 
absent from a play in several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured 
him the acquaintance of the players, and, 
among othcra, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was so 
much pleased with his conversation, and touch- 
ed with his misfortunes, that she allowed him a 
settled pension of fifty pounds a year, which 
was during her life regularly paid. 

last hopes dt'feated, aud bo had no other pro.^pevt 
than* of the most d|;plorablo poverty, liut Mr. 
\\ ilks thought his performance, though not perfect, 

least Mortliy gf some rowatd, and therefore of- 
fered him a benefit. This favour he improved with 
so much diligence, that the house afforded him a 
considerable sum, with vifhich he went to Leyden, 
applied hyuself to the study of physic, and prose- 
cuted bis design with so much diligence and success, 
that, when Da Boerhaave was desired by the Cxar 
ina to recommend proper persons to introduce into 
Russia the practice and study of phasic. Dr. Smith 
was one of those whom ho selected. He had a 
considerKble pension settled on him at his arrival, 
a^d was one of the chief physicians at the Russian 
court — Hr. J. 

A letter from Dr. Smith in Russia, to Mr. Wilks, 
is printed in Chetwood's *' History of the Stage.’* 
-R. 

* ** Ttiis,** says Dr. Johnson, " 1 write upon the 
credit of the author of his life, w'hich was published 
in 1727 ; and was a small pamphlet, intended to 
plead bis cause with the public while under sentence 
of death for the murder of Mr. James Sinclair, at 
Robinson’s Coffee-house, at Charing Cross. Prioa 
6J. Roberts.*'— C. 
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Xhjit this act of generosity may receive Its 
due praise, and that the good actions of Mrs. 
'Oldfield may not be sullied by her genei'al 
character, it is proper to mention what Mr. 
Savage often declared, in the strongest terms, 
that he never saw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to show his 
gratitude in the most decent manner, by wear- 
ing mourning as for a mother ; but did not ce- 
lebrate her in elegies,* because he knew that 
too great a profusion of praise would only have 
revived those faults which his naturaf equify 
did not allow him to think less, because they | 
were committed by one who favoured him : hut ! 
of which, though his virtue would not endea- ' 
voiir to palliate them, his gratitude would not ' 
suffer him to prolong the memory or diffuse the 
censure. 

In his “ Wanderer*’ he has indeed taken an 
opportunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates 
her not for her virtue, but her beauty, an ex- 
cellence which none ever denied her; this is the 
only encomium with which he has rewarded 
her liberality, *aiid perhaps he has even in this 
been too lavish of‘ his praise. He seems to 
have thought, that never to mention his bene- ! 
factress would have an appearance of ingratl- 
tude, though to Iiave dedicated any particular 
performance to her memory would only have ; 
betrayed an officious partiality, that, without | 
exalting her choi'acter, would have deju'essed* 
his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness bf Mr. 
Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occasions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and compassion ; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorset, that it was just to con- | 
sider him as an injured nobleman, und that in 
his opinion tlie nobility ought to think ihqpa- j 
selves obliged, without solicitation, to take every 
opportunity of supporting him bv their coun- 
tenance and patronage. But he had generally 
the mortification to hear that the whole interest 
of his mother was emplbyed to frustrate his 
applications, and that slie never left miy ex- | 
pedient untried by which he might be cut off ' 
from the possibility of supjiorting ^ife. The ' 
same disposition she endeavoured to diffuse 
among all those over whom nature or fortune { 
gave her any infiueuce, and indeed succeeded 
too well in her design : but could not always 
propagate her effrontery with htr crueltj^; for, ‘ 
some of those, whom she incited against him, ' 
were ashamed of their own conduct, and boast- | 
ed of that relief which they never gave him. 

In this censure 1 do not indiscriminately in- , 
Tolre all his relations ; for he* has mentioned • 

• Chetwood, however, has printed a poem on her 
Jeath, which he ascribes to Mr, Savage. Sec “ His- 
tory of the SI ‘ige/’ p. - R. 



' name I am ,now unable lo recollect, and to 
whom therefore I caunot pay the praises wliich 
she deserves for having acted well in opposition 
to influence, precept, and example. 

llie punishment which our laws inflict upon 
those parents who murder their infants is well 
known, nor has its justice ever been contested ; 
but, if they deserve death who destroy a child 
ill its birth, what pains can be severe enough 
for her who forbears to destroy him only to in- 
flict sharper miseries upon him ; 'who prolongs 
his life only to make him miserable ; and who 
exposes him, without care and without pity, to 
the malice of oppression, the caprices of chance, 
and the temptations of poverty; who rejoices 
to see him overwhelmed with calamitie-s ; and 
when his own industry or the charity of others 
has enabled bim to rise for a short time above 
his miseries, plunges him again into his former 
distress ! 

The kjndness of his friends not affovding him 
any constant supply, and the prospect of im- 
proving his fortune by enlarging his acquaint- 
ance necessarily leading him to plaices of ex- 
pense, he found it necessary* to endeavour 
once more at dramatic poetry, for which he was 
now better qualified by a njore extensive know- 
ledge, and longer observation. But having 
been unsuccessful in comedy, though rather for 
want of opportunities than genius, he resolved 
now to try whether he should not be more for- 
tunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story wliich he chose f\»r the subject, was 
that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a story well 
adapted to the stage, though perhaps not far 
enough removed from the present age to admit 
properly the fictions necessary to coinjilcte the 
plan ; lur«the mind, which natiiralJy loves truth, 
is always most offended with the violations of 
those truths of which we arc most certain ; and 
^we of course conceive those fai^Lraost certain, 
which approach nearest to our^^ii time. 

Out of this story Be formed a tragedy, which, 
if the circumstances in which he wnde it bo 
considered, will afford at once an uncommon 
proof of strength of genius, and evenness of 
mind, of a serenity not to be ruffied, and an 
imagination not to be suppressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in 
which he was employed u]»oii this perfuringnce, 
he was without, lodging, and often without 
meat; nor had he any other convenieiiees for 
study than the fields or the streets allowed him ; 
there he used to walk and form his s|>ceche.s 
and afterwards step into a shop, beg for n f<^w 
moments the use of the pen and ink, and write 
down what he had composed upon paj>er w hich 
he had picked up by accident. 

* lu 1724. 
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If the performance of a writer thus distressed 
Is not perfect, Its faults oiiglit suiyily to be im> 
puted to a cause very differtmt from want of 
geniust and must rather excite pity than pro- 
voke censure. I 

Hut when under tlieso discouragements the 
tragedy was finislted, there yet remained the 
labour of introducing it on the stage, an under- 
taking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was in a 
very high degree vexatious and disgusting ; for, | 
having little interest or reputation, he was 
obliged to submit himself wholly to the players, ; 
and admit, with whatever reluctance, the emen- 
dations of Mr. Cibber, which he always con- 
sidered as the disgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic of' 
a very diiferent class, from whose friendship he 
received great assistance on many occasions, and , 
whom he never mentioned but with the utmost ^ 
tenderness and regard. lie had been for some ! 
time distinguished by him with very particular 
kindness, and on this occasion it was nu;l;nral to ! 
apply to him as an author of an established 
character. He therefore sent this trageily to 
him, with a short copy of verses,* In which be 
desired his correction. IMr. Hill, whose hu- 
manity and politeness are generally Juiown, 
readily complied with his request : but as he is 
remarkable for singularity of senUment and 
bold experiments in language, Mr. Savage did 
not think his play much improved by his inno- 
vation, and had even at that time the courage 
to reject several passages which he could not 
approve ; and, what is still more laudable, Mr. 
Hill bad the generosity not to resent the neglect 
of his alterations, bat wrote the prologue and 
epilogue, in which he touches on the circam- 
itonces of the author with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, ' 
he was only able to bring his play u]M)n the , 
stage in the siiminur when the chief actors had | 
retired, and thrust were in possession of the j 
house for their^Rrn advantage. Among these, I 
Mr. Savage was admitted 'to play the part of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, f by which he gained 
no great reputation, the theatre being a province | 
fur which nature seems not to have designed 
him; for neither bis voice, look, nor gesture, 
was such as was expected on the stage ; and he 
was so much ashamed of having been reduced 
to appear as a player, that he always blotted out 
his name from the list, when q copy of bis tra- 
gedy was to be shown to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was 
more successful ; for the rays Sof genius that 
glimmered in it, that glimmered through all 

• Printed in the late collection of liif poems. 

i It was acted only three nights, the first on June 
1$. 1723. When the house opened for the winter 
ficason It was once more performed for the Author's 
benefit, Oct. 2,— R. 


the mists which poverty and Cibber bad been 
able to spread over it, procured him the notice 
and esteem of many persons eminent for their 
rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arose to a hundred 
pounds, which he thought at that time a very 
large sum, having never been master of so much 
before. 

I In the dedication,* for which he received ton 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The pre- 
face u>iitains a very liberal encomium on the 
blooming excellences of Mr. Theophilus Cibber, 
which Mr. Savage could not in the latter part 
of his life see his friends about to read without 
snatching the play out of their hands. The 
generosity of Mf. Hill did not end on thij oc- 
casion ; for afterwards, when Mr. Savage’s ne- 
cessities returned, be encouraged a subscription 
to a miscellany of poems in a very extraordin- 
ary manner, by publishing his story in “ The 
Plain Dealer,” with some affecting lines, which 
he asserts to have been written by Mr. Savage 
upon the treatment received by him from his 
mother, but of which he was himself the au- 
thor, as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. These 
lines, and the paperf in which they were in- 
serted, liad a very powerful effect upon all but 
bis n^other, whom, by making her cruelty more 
public, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription 
to the Miscellany, but furnished likewise the 
greatest part of the poems of which it is com* 
posed, and particularly “ The Happy Man,’ 
which he published as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers 
should influence to patronise merit in distress, 
without any other solicitation, were directed to 
be left at Hutton’s coffee-house; and Mr. Sa- 
vage going thither a few days afterwards, with- 
out expectation of &ny effect from his proposal, 
.found to his surprise seventy guineas,^ which 
had been sent him in consequence of the coiii- 

* To Herbert Tryst, Esq. of Herefordshire.— 
Hr.JT. ' 

t " Tbe l^lain Dealer" was a periodical paper, 
writtun by Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Savage 
called the two contending powers of light and dark 
ness. They wrote by turns each six essays ; and 
tbe chfiracter of the work was observed regolarly 
to rise in Mr. HiU’s week, and fall in Mr. Bond's. 
-Dr. t 

f; The names of those who so generously oontri* 
buted to his relief, having been mentioned in a 
former account, ought not to be omitted here. They 
were the Dutchess of Cleveland, Lady Cheyney, 
Lady Castiemaio, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the 
Dutchess Dowager and Dutchess of Rutland, Lady 
Strafford, the Countess Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. 
Mary Flower, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, 
Lord Gainsborough, Lord Mislington, Mr. John 8^ 
vage.— Dr. J. 
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T« Mm M^KdUaJiiy ke wMttii f prefine^^ la 
^Mdi 1 m» giiM aa acootimt oi tila ' 
ij*Mty ia a very uacamaum stnla af ftnipoar^ 
with h gai^ of lmfiglaa«f wrhl^f^ 
Mmem of hh aalwerlptloa |ttroh®hly 
Mioa^ is addreaaed 

Wordey MllDtf^|P(l, wham he ittAtm wlth^ 
ressi:ve, and ta oonfess \he trath* eriA irei*y 
little art. The, flame observation maybe ex- 
tended to all bis dedieaUons ; his oompllpienis 
are oonstrataed and violent, heaped* together 
without the grace of order, or the deoeticy of 
intmdwction ; he seenis to hare written his 
panegyrfes tlin* the pi^uflal only of hts patfonn, 
and to ima^laa that he had nootfaeb task than 
to pamper them with praises ho*#wrer gross, 
and that flattery would nndce its way to the 
heait, without the assistance Of elegance or in- 
vention* 

Soon afterwards the death of the .King fur- 
nished a general subject fbr a poeticul contest, 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have cairrSed the prise of honour from his 
competitors ; hot 1 know not whether he gained 
by his performance any otheV advantage than 
the inorease of his reputation; though it must 
certainly have been with further views! that he 
prevailed upon himself to attempt a spedcs of 
writing, of which all the topics had been long 
before exhausted, and wbidi was nmde at once 
difficult by the multitudes that had failed In li, 
and those that bad succeeded. 

He was now adyaudng jn r^f^^iesh nnd 
though ,^qaently Invdved in ve^ dtstr^ul 
perplexities, appeared however to he gaining 
upon mankind, when both i^ute and his Afe 
were endangcikd by an aveni* of whl<A1t jh'ipbt 
yet detormiiied whether U ought to be him- 
tioned as A crime or a calau|ity. 

On the flOth of Novenkber, 1187, Mit Savage 
oame flmoi: Richmond, whotoiie thenlod|^ 

0 nils the fonnwiag emract ftom it will piovef 
— flhKw ow eowntry has been honeotof wifli;lhe 
glory of your wit, to fdoraM n»diatowr^ 
soul, it no longer ranaini a doubt w1k||ttMer ybto spa 
haya Atotoaigth olisiud hi |acpbrtian‘^''^bedi' hwpMU 
htos. 

iMked’hl yptofiirr-lhay toO.,ap *0 

to ' to toA- to' 

iOitoibbto ^lnahty.^7h(*y^e^^n?B^ 
peiu^ wtotora cf1bnb^,sat^j|l^,niii^ 

'eo mevhibly setoye,,^' to 
'itiitooasifldiae toVaj^r sayd^^lls^^ 

mbiy ^ 

^ this' 

Aietoi when '1 am' sptodLlhg '-4^ 


Ihh^'l^; in%li%firstie h'h^ett^ito'wlth 
teirNpde^ yi^tlr^an hihmt tbtlMbatge hnottp* 
legist ithf^^he hod in We^gkii^ nf 
dden^ly toeetihgt^it^^ l4aacflmdipi& 
ani^ whosa'htohto' wel^! ;sto^ i 

he <:iff^eo« id €hem% a hfl^hhtelog 

aoirto^ui^ ank eiiiS till itwaslote^ 
it bdh| iii po Mr. Savage’s life any 

pato of Ms ^rtoier tp ha thb flret of the com^ 
piuiy that 4^todred;to lepiniMei He would will- 
ingly have gmm to hed in the same hWse; hut 
there was not ^to % the whole Oom^y) and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about M streata 
and divert themselves with such amusenmnts 
as.sbobid ofo themselvet till morning; 

Xnthis wOlktbey happened UfilUekfly to di»* 
cover a light in IMhison’s coffee-house, near 
Charing Cross, and therefore went in. Mei*^ 
chant with some rudeness demanded a room, 
and was told that there was a good Are in the 
next pariour, which the company were about to 
leave, being then paying their reokon^g; Mer- 
chant, *D 0 t satisfled with this answer, rushed 
into the room, and wao followed by hts com*- 
paniono. Ha then petulanfliy placed hlmsetf 
bctwmn the company add the fire, and soon 
alter kicked down the table. This produced a 
qoarreb swords wera drawn on both sides, and 
one Mr. James Sinclait vras killed. Savage, 
haying wounded likewise a maid that held him, 
forced his way with Merehant Cut' i# the 
house; but being intimidated and confhsed, 
without resolution either to fly or stay, they 
were token in a hack court by Oafs of the eom- 
pany^ and eome soldiers, whom W had called to 
his assistoiice. 

B^ttg aeoured and guarded that night, they 
In the mominf carriedbefmre three Jus- 
tteee,,,w]to totondtied tiiem to the gatohouse, 
from whekme^ upon the death of Mr. Mnclidr, 
whh^ happened the aamo day» they were ro- 
mnvad hi the night to Hewgato, where thiiy 
yr€ito<.h0wever touted with .fpme dlsthictlso, 
gaemiM from ^ fgnamlny of chains, , and 
tolled, not among the otonmon orbnliud^ 
in^tba press-yard. " / -f ij.-' 

When tlto day of, trial earner the oeurt wiu 
mwkod In a very unuamd asamler ^ toiM ;ti|ie 
pbllp i^liiatodto^l^ Itodf ag.> a^canae 

The witoenm ogidiwt 

Sitoe|^:tokd|hto'’f^lvn4a ware,^tlka. drOtoon;^ 

,tlto hoiitoy whiiffi wasalmitoeof^jR^flwn^ 
and 'hto maid,; #hf .nmn vtho wpim# 

boan aaeik;4i»lto|a,; 

ettot ko Sinclidr; wlM 

'oTbia aWtodi' he hpii *j|id»&'ldb‘ ^ 

Yi 


thtmt hB tamsA, J>al^,aii4 yrw^ hm eTf#«i«, ^<l««ytmred to nm^ 

Wttii« «#,Jtfr, Savage used to ^ 

tjSjpi eoin|»ny*,a4dearoa]^.to wi^ Oito 

whom h9 brolM % ,cfHi(^ ilw mM toi ikp of the J?« 7 , you we to eoneider 

halt waejltorw:^ ^ Sayageie a rWr jmt aiaa, a mach 

m W w I^gentlemea ,of tbe 

ames'eiao dfii not eto^^WJ^Tf >« Vm Hue etoOies^ muofa 

Mother' war Jt given ,whei|,||a4^ yoa w,^, genUemen of the 

^tit ^wwdfl^e yvons^ii# abunditow of money in Ms 

tW tovvn|Wtortod»/^^ ifd ioeisee Siiioto^^s mudi more money tban you or I, gen- 

iword at alU this aifli^efi however was vi^y tletoen of the jury ; but, genUemen of the jury, 
far fixkin amounting !to iWiisiatolio:^ i bat it iajt not a very hard case, gentlemen of the Jury, 
was andiffioni to^at^rr*. tjbat the harry of the ^at Mr Savage should therefore kill you or 
diapttte was each, that It wm not easy to dis- me, gentiemen of the jury?" 

Bover th% truth 'Syltb reliatla^ dr- Mr* Savage, hearing his defence thus mlsre- 

eumstanaes, and thali t^eed^ MNeto deductions presented, and the men who orere to decide his 
Mrero to bo made from thg credibility of the fgte incited against him by invidious eomparl- 
Cesllmonlies. aonib resolutely asserted, that his case was not 

^.Siadair .haddedaredaeverai times before his candidly explained, and , began to recapitulate 
that he received his,vWound finm Savage : what he had before mid with regard, to hincon- 
nor did Savage at his irld deny the fact, hut dition, and the necessity of endeavouring to es- 
endeavourad. partly to.eatenaato U, by urging wpt the ^expenses of imprisonment; but the 
thoiuddejnase of the whole action, and W im- judge, having ordered him to be silent, and re- 
poadbiiity, oft any lU design, or premeditated peated his orders wUhouIf effect, commanded 
msdioe ; and partly to jnatify i t by the necessity that he should be t^n from the har by force, 
of self-defence aod;tlia'hanard of. his own jUfe, The Jury then heard tha opinion of the judge, 
if ke had, lost that opportunity of glvlt^f the that good chameters were of no weight against 
thrusts he bbservnd* that xtelto^ .reason nor posi;ti,ve evidence, though they might turn the 
laWiObllged a man to wait for the blow /which ocale ,whwe It . was doubtful t and that though, 
was threatened, and which. If he should auffw when two men attack each other, the death of 
it, he might never he able to retnxfi$,tbat it either is only manslaughter; but where one ia 
was always allowsh]^ to. prsvant an assault, and the aggreseor, as in . the case before them, and, 
to preserve life by takhig away that of ;tho ag^ In punuance of his first attack, kills thootber, the 
vmiary by whom It was endangered*. ' law supposes the action, however sudden, to he 

, With regard to the. Violence with which he malicious. TVf *1*^ deliberated upon their 
endeavoured to escape, he declared, that towas ve^^t, ,aifd, detmndned that Mr. Savage and 
not his des^ei^ tody from joctfce» w de<dlne a hfr* Gregory were guilty of murder; and Mr. 
toU'h^totwoid thegupofiimaudtoveitole^ of Merchaut, wb®. hM a®, aiwoird, only of nmn- 

htr ..4 > .. ' Thus. ended thismeuiotohle trial, which last- 

»,;ihle d^en<m;Whb^.to edoJght hours. ,M^..^vage and Mr* Gregory 

toui^ waaiHNuHlhy^litomubith^ toa^ were , conducted hack to prison, where they 

ha eouet with dm moet atto^vg aad respec^ui I warn more cl^rndy confined, and lo^ed with 
(Ueutof thorn v&^thooght|to ought not to be Irons of fifty poim^ weight: foup, days after- 
iOg^ttoih.OWned ihaiapptouse oodld net be wards . ^y ware sent bach to the cour^ tpre- 
‘itsed^ imd those ..who b«fipe pitied Ws, ceivaaeutonce^ whkdl^ ociptoion Mr. Sayage 
nlstortolM ^mw rsvampmo^ h^ohWto* ^ nwiv# as, far as It could .be.getfdned. In memory, 
Tho^^tniMtot toMoh'di^i^^ 

pi»»pmwt<Jto whhfii '* Ints to offer ariy 

mem totouehj^^ thmg by, ?ray ^ vindicsitton; oor 

Ufto^jb^o^wmuan by whom,tosmii^to tyera: 'can w .eypsto, ffoto’-.your lord^lp%'^ to ’;tb'ii 
mtorhitoed, ^^ a man by wh^',^ey Were couft^f outvihs s^teimw^lGh thomws r^uim 
iWlitotehfdl.a^^ by to'ji^obhca^.agalnst/mim ^ oiir 

calamitous eondfilcia*— Biit'' we' are also peV# 
^f^a S?.%t^?nfin,an4 QUtpir'.i^.tosto^ 

eriwimpus yo|^^i|^|i^^lyaot,|d>e 

t^bom 

theohiw'a<^dmfo,pwhi^^ 

'Jgyjj,; Fsigo^- who topr4)to«M^' ' 'I?*® ^dmibtyou-'dlsttogulsb 

bei^ ,'trmij^Vmm'vHi^ Mb .hHWmu >«8unM"#bM ,ai^ out ' of premedlia- 
Hitoli^i^ setofHy^^^ Mid Hun^ a dispoalildii hahitualeid to ot im- 
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iiii4 Innsg^ioiMy irU^ an A* 
utl}iap|>y and ttnftirefteen of iDasual ab- 

aence of raason, add Budden ttojpiilw nf jku- 
Bldn : WB tberilbn hope ^on ^tontribitta atl 
jfoti cait to an exteniion of tbfat thetoy; Whfeh 
tlie gentleueti of thi Jury hare b^ pitted to 
ehdio' Mr* Merchdni^ who (alloiving; as 
sworn agdnst 118 by the etld^cie) faal led as 
into this our calamity. 1 hope this will not be 
construed as if we meant to reflect upon that 
gentleman, or remore any thing from us i^on 
him, or that we repine the more at our fhtep be- 
cause he has no participation of ft: Im, aty 
Lord ; for my part, 1 declare nothing eottld 
more soften mygi'ief, than to be without any 
companion In so great a misfortune.*** 

Mr. Savage had now no b<^ies of life, but 
from the mercy of the crown, which was Very 
earnestly solicited by his friends, and which, 
with whatever difficulty the story niay obtain 
belief, was obstructed only by his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen against him, shs 
made use of an incident, which was omitted In 
the order of time, that it might be mmitiotted 
together with the purpose which It was made 
to serve* Mr. Savage, when he had discovered 
his birth, had an incessant desire to speak to 
his mother, who always avoided him in public, 
and refused him admission into her house. 
One evening walking, as it was his custom, lit 
the street that she inhabited, he saw the ddor 
of her house by accident open $ he enWred It, 
and, finding no person in the passage to hinder 
him, went up stairs to salute her. She dis- 
covered him before he could enter her chamber, 
alarmed the fomily with the most distressful 
outcries, and, when she had by her screams 
gathered them about her, ordered them to drive 
out of the house that villain, who had forced 
himself in upon her, and endeavonrOd to mur- 
der her. Savage, who had attempted with Uhe 
most submissive tenderness to soften her rag<i^ 
hearing her utter so detestable hn accusation,'' 
thought it prudent to retire; and, 1 believe, 
never attempted afterwards to spe^ to her. 

But shocked as he was with bw falsehood 
and her cruelty, be Imagined that blie intendbd 
no other use of her lie, than to set hersrif free 
from bis embraces and solicitations, and was 
very far from suspecting that she would trea- 
sure it In her memory as ah InstriiiheataDf fri- 
ture wickedness, or that she wou^ endeavour 
for tills fictitious assaidt to deprive hlnwof his 
Ufe, 

But when the Queen was solicited for his 
pardon, and informed of the severe treatment 
wbirii he had suffiered from lila Judgi^ she an- 
sweivd that however unjustifiable might be the 
maimer of hie trial, Or Whatever extenuation 
the action for which he was condemned might 


a^mlt, she could hot tbifiik >naB prepar. 
objiNstortheKlUfVlhaWy^ who bad been 
pibie Of' entering hfo ;^thl^r% hnUm in tht 
night, with an inifeeht 

By whom this fltiwidUs ^Umny had been 
tiUnemf tted lo the ; whether she that in*, 

teuted had the front' to relate It ; whether lbs 
found kny one Weak enough to credit it, Or coiw 
rUpt^ough to eoncur Wi& her in her hateful 
des^, 1 know not; but methodt had been 
taken to persuade tbe Queen so strongly of the 
truth of it^ that she for a long time refused tO 
hoar any one of those who petitioned for his 
lift. >'■ , ' ‘ “ 

ThuS'had ^Savage perished by the evidence of 
a' bawd, a strumpet, and his mother, had not 
justice and compassion procured him an advo- 
cate of rank too great to be rejected unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to he heard without 
being believed. Hts merit and hfs' calamities 
happened to reach the ear of tbe Countess of 
Heiiiforg, who engined in his support with all 
the' tenderness that is excited by pity, and all 
tbe neat which is kindled by generosity ; and, 
demaUding an audience of the Queen, laid be* 
fore her the whole series of his mother’s emrity, 
exposed the improbability of an accusation by 
which he was charged With an intent to commit 
a marder that could produce no advantage, and 
soon convinced her how little his former con- 
duct could deserve to be mentioned as a reason 
for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so success- 
ful, that he was sootk after admitted to baU, 
mid, on the 9th of March, 1788, pleaded the 
King’s pardon. 

It is natural to Inquire upon what motives 
h!s mother could persecute him in a manner ao 
outrageous and implacable; for what reason 
she could employ all the arts of malice, and oil 
the aHares of calumny, to take auay the life of 
her own son— of a sen who never injured her, 
who was never supported by>er expense, nor 
obstructed any prospect of pleasure or advan- 
tage : why she would endeavour to destroy him 
by a Ho— a lie which could not gain credit, hut 
must vanish of Hself at the first moment of ex- 
amination, and of which only this can be said 
to make it probable, that it may be observed 
from her conduct, that the most cxeenfola 
crimes are sometimes committed without appa- 
rent temptation. 

This mother If^still alive,* and may perhaps 
€vm yet, thoOgh lur malice was so often defoat- 
ed, enjoy the pleasure of refiectlug, that the life 
which she o^n endeavoured to destroy, Was 
at least shortened by her maternal cffices ; that 
though she could not transport her son to the 
ptantatioiiB, bury him in the shop of a medianic, 

» She died, Oct. 11, l7dS, at her hes^ m Old 
Bond'Street, aged above fourscoTe.— R. 


# Mr, Savage^s Life. 



m^' sA'^KA-aB- 


lwt.7ft..|ia4«l|»e'i^iiijN^ 

^ ’l«^ 

H ^;i«ii^ Tm mmm 

m fm M 
inoro «|nlal>l%i«^i» to 

mdiovi»m».lmii^^ dtotnitoitoifevliii!^ 

to.4«acr»y wUh^wiiJiirf* " ‘-vs^, 

Mu, 4«Hi9Nr^l^ tooiii^iiMt* lA^ 

tiM mtMl till* tito« toi^rlilel^lNi la^ *9iiid«r toM^ 
teitto III ieiutliy M«v«i wlib gveto fl»iiiii«»4tol 
ei|iiiau^toiiiA flit4 

lIMt [jMSBVlBwl<''ttl|Qlv^1N^llW JMBKnii ^BIBB wPP 

^'lllto'^'ftotillir' iatMiiitaiitoi'’ttf 
KM Ilto^feqatoda mit gaAftnUy totown bf a 
■li0n«tooitotrt whteSi wall then jpubliahad, aikd 
ol*#li}di aerranil ttiousanda ware in a few Weeks 
' tite nati^; and'^fke tom^atoien 

of <inaii]di|daptoatad^ to fa<^iiflki Hei, 

vomit, tiitoltowto enalM 
tioa Msniy to mppoH lilitodufi tol 
Gtogory mif, wlieato wto|Mltoltol 

Mtotolwwed; kedMiiid liia iiiimltot*<^lik ll*|to^ 
notleeatoed; > -< v 

The nature of tie wHfbr wiiito ho liMt htott 
trM was to itwlf ioolieMi of too^ osidenoas 
wbleh toP*htod ^agaliisc toaa^ too toatootor of 
tha man was nof i iBi«arttotoNtoiie>^to of ’toO 
woman smtovioitoy intomm t olto whose tos* 
tlmoBf ekioSy toltoenOot toe Jury to oOBdaton 
hhn* aftorwoito^' lotoa^ Imt asatoMons. He 
always hkotoltf detiUfd that he was drunk, to 
had' been ftowally averted. Mr, Gregory^ 
who tofiow (to 1744}' eoHoetor of An%^^ it 
aald' to^atodW^'liito 'tor toan' hO' 

waetoiaitowh ovon Hy aontowho toronvedhtoi; 
and JtoKge ^towelf atotowoMe oonlto^ he 
hadjhwBted hiin wito nnootomontigoi^ 
all tooM fto^eulontowi]^^ 
toe memory Of dtoage tony nto ho arato a«d!lii' 
kyWitolah ■> - » 's '> ''»■ 
teto tone aflto hO' Oht«Md< hjto^ltoerty, he 
nlot^to^ton‘ tornot toe 'woiiuMi;Wlto'hto'’t^^ 
with to^mnto ^e iii- 

.>. "' 11 . *, 

*' .iitoyoaio toA’dutoih tot toaia^iitoe towtoio' 
a lattoff^ tohMf toatoto whMhe to Xtooidiaiii 

ihat,4ar»i*h* bo ttoo#l^Wie4^tohW tototoh'-' 
the a^to of llr^ Wilks, to Ids 

As^ to, death, J ^ein eaa3^'%d,'j^.i^itot 
it llto.'a’totorTOlt'tha^ tbtolies nW^u to4''toa'oeri) 
of toy^fdMSi^end 4 tochiMhoneot'^IW^y metoer 
-*l4ahnoivae^riMi Oie oMy^^^fi^When I Wmto ' 
thoiotter to hto<*4t ;yto'iB«»'d^toW' tootose 
torWtowhiiitto Mw*,^iitoeJdvdaV4ibtA^^ 
all my toehds^ (snd,,^i adiwtod^''3|a4y ' 

Iwjl h^.|tototod't ,toTo 4to0,wy,jto%t|aW ' 

^4^ etot me a.lettiMr, to^yitoiltoetoi^ ' 

; ' ' ■ ' '■ ; "; ' , ' 

t Wttoeo 'hy Mr, Mechiai^iim and juiotoV gem 


, h \todiwd4 iie4 'oMV htodnabto 'do- 

totod him h^. " ^ Instead of insult* 

Ahf h4i!<(tolili^ to' toe 'to. 

ItoiililtoWf bis life Into 
da^|toi»^:|$p#iNld''lito^^ her' 'ftojury't 

eniy guto^ thathe had, dt. 
if Mstoroen her and hltos^. 

Ws Is an aetioii Whito in leome ages would 
hitotoitol^hsidlWj'iitoiy^ a hero, 

and 'tohito^ wltotot any hy^erbolleal eneo* 
mtodto^ /mn^ to be an instahoe of 

tidtotoiilmK an; act of bsmidlcated 

eHfadt^^y whfto ho at once toUeved toe yoor, 
oamao^ton alcleii^'^^aad^^ an enemy; 

tor ftotoh^hd of 4Ato. ramftfed the itoongest 
prtoototiens» mid toe most ardent 

dmflty:^ " ■ 

fCotopaadon Wto^ Indeed toe dlstfngnisliitig 
gnaHiy of vfBavage ; he never: appeared inclined 
to take lidvantage of weakness, t6 attack the 
dadmetoto, or to press upon toe toMtog: wbo- 
evto WasdtstitoiM, was certa^ at least of his 
good wfitoes; and when he csfuld give no as* 
•ktanee fa totrltote them tooto misfortunes, ha 
endtovodfed to aodto them by sympathy and 
tenderness, 

Bnt wheir his heart was nst softened by ths 
dightof misery, be was sometimes obstinate in 
hit mentment, and did not quickly lose toe re- 
membtnnos of an Injufy. He always continued 
to syeak' wHh anger if the insolence and par- 
tiidffy 'bf Page, and a short time before bit 
death reVengSd it by satire.* 

It is natund to enquire in what terms Mr. 
Savage spoke of tola total aetioD, when ths 
danger was over, and he was under no necessity 
of dsifif art to set his conduct in the fidrest 
light He was not willing to dwell upon U; 
imd, If he tmnsiently mentioned It, appeared 
neltW to eonsideiehimself Os a murderar, nor 
as Wmau wholly ftto toom toe guilt of hlood.f 
tlow idmsli add hoW hmg hs regretted It, ap- 
peared to^;|'pdem which he phbitalisd toany 
years aA^Waria vOn^'OCcatom Of 4 mpy of 
versts, fi| whtoh toe toUtUgs of gOod men were 
recountod^ ami to Which toe author had eodea- 
vimi^toUlh^tohto poilMfm, toat » toe best 
may^totoilMto ddViato%^ virUto/* by an in- 
staiiici’'df'a£ii^^ hf Savage in the 

bsstdifiMhiW Savagf ^bidtsd, that ft wm no 
very just of a^good tosn to aup- 

poas him llibls to dHmkdjmw^ and dispos^ in 
his rlow' to ctti throats. ' '' 

Hs was now lmiood 44 Itoerty, but was, as 
before, witooot any otosr ^pport toan acei* 
dmtol toVdili^t^^ hitowtalp pArontota adTorded 
him; SoWNtoJly^hlitoM 

s Prfoted toto^j^WcollcCth^. 
f ia p&e of his lottera he etylas It ** a total guarrek 
but too w^U ktiowu.'*— Dr. I 



aAVAQM. 

«wWi «rii#M^ 

<|N!^i'i^lijV(|^ 

Utwfim 

ir^nf^ .«jk|i9y&wi|iii|^.^4 ■fw*# 

.ly^lil WMfv^ :li!i*|«4::W^ 

ailAtb^ 

fMflig lllli fitifii.;ii».Mg^ttt^i^^ 

•upl^lied*,^ . ..jj lip^^ >l(lia^. Mi^'ll». «tlMqrw^ 

pipidM^ li««» 

lurd kindneM of .li^JilrUNQ^ QIKny tup^rieip; i«r»>4»ilt^a^^ 

warded ayid ei^ay^ iMa aojr iwkel^ 

Mm »| taYar»^« ,iaid bim ikm bti mind Ml tk$ dlM^ 

aoire* wMoh ^ 

which he witi i|ot aide m ,d«mf MiKiii^:t]|ii^^ aM*^iXiy^fe^h^ tim% wMch dliitoh 

hapardmMd the liixinryi^avMiiifi^ gMIM^^dWtk ahwhiatoa 

angMahof ct^ aod lmii^ ^ ^wei^ , r , ^ . mpi^NMa pm atMimh hla aspreudaM wm 
The experlesM of theee IncoaTeoiMoei dai«i^ 4 wci Im iMUf^jMcIa^ hopraiMoDi from, oM 

mmedMmt»MdMv«iw^,,afrer«aii!m.*MM Ji«M!» ^m 4 yery. ISMoibly tranemHtod them to 

came» which hoxIlV oidh» ^ « - 

eatreatiei; fruitlem^ he attem^M j(i»ex|mfrom Of.hfr Mket^ iriNNPMMoiii mi hnimmlifr ho 

his mother hy rougher methodfk J^e had.^0|Wi . hge lefr f leroMi wMoh^ would do hoiwiiufr to tho 
at he acknowledgoilt lost thu tsudorupii 4»r. giMtipst Jiamw» 4» a mill pamphl^ called 
her, which, the whole soriee of her, emolly hed TM 4iithor teheJ^hV* where hw iutrodueea 
not been able wholly to r«FBO|e> ^.till hfi frupdi ImpMiM. Haehu^».# 

by the efforts which she mede % Medmtm- «l| MOomto|.hfr >Mldh^ edneathim Me dhh 

tioii, that she was not content with reSmldfs tie. ipofiMon and morals, habits of life and msocime 
assist Mm» and hmoit .neat^ i» hfr efrogid#i oCeondiiet. > Jhi tho InmduhtlM sra> relalad 
with poYerty* but was ready toenstch „syory upHf iSecret^ Mltorles of jkbei pmty writers of 
portonity of adding to his mfrfQ|;ti|im^ ,enid' thfit thnOi hnt oometlimra|«sd.wilhmgea(V^ 
that she was to be eotisidered as an apemv hfr* OM .raimMMSM^IItefoldrt^ their rivoumstan- 
placably malicious, whom nethlag hut Ms MM ee% jOr thoae of > their relationi^ nor can it be 
could satisfy. He therefore threatened to. hof denl^ . that ^semo paasages are suohae Iscariot 
russ her with lampoons, and to pahlish aoo- HaMoy.m%h^Minself JmMiarodnM^ 
pious narrative of her conduct, unJbess she M” He., was acoused lihewlaa of lirlng^laaii 

sented to purchase an exemption from Infrmy^ peasant > 9 f frlendaMV^ ndth some whom he sa* 
by allowing him a peiufl<nu , ami of msMag use! of the oenidence 

This expedient proved suooaaifuli 'Whether wMch hegalnadhir neeemlng kindaeas» to dls- 
shame still survived, though, virtue was ex- eorsf frdliagaaiidexpese them: it mu■theoc«h• 
tmct, W whether htr rdatioim hajd.nijqra. delict fesiad,.tha| .Mr. Savage's esteem wae no naff 
cacy than herself, and imagMed that some* of certain po me s s ioa, and that he would lampoon 
the darts which satire might l^t at her would at one .IM those whom he had pralsod at 
glance upon them! lior 4 tyrmnael, wl^tev^t* ~ 

were his motivm, upon his promhe to lay i|a}do H may be allege^ that tho same man asay 
hjs design of expiMng ih^eruMty.of his mptbey^, c h a ng e Ma prihriplsji* and that 'he ' .who, wm 
received him into Ms family, tfuat^ .^iaa asM onra driopwedly oommended may ha afrerwaide 
mual, and engaged to allow him a pe^M .iut satfrlM .wUh equal Josrioe ; or, that the pool 
two.hundM pounds a yean. . , \$ , , waa dazaled with tlm appearance of virtue, and 

tiis was |pld^ part ol w#;Sexf^’i found tba mmi whem he had csfohratedif whan 
life; and fqr some; ^*«e,,he had no 'sem^ 5I0 ha had an opfortunHy of examhahtg him mara 
ccinpiain oi fortune f >Is nppaeraaeo iMilphm? narrowly, unworthy of the {nnegyr^Wh^ he 
did. Me ^ipnsei lai^, and. . hto. ffaiiMte n en had too haaUJiy bestowed; and that, ao; a fidao 
extensive. He was cooited by ail who satire' ought to he trecantod^ frf lha eahp him 

voured to be thought men of genlni^ and ca- whose he iniui^,' hdia pmleo 

teased by all who valued themself lipon a re- ought AliMae do. be obviated# lest tho diaiSno* 
fined taste. . To admli^ Mr. lmvagQ,.^was a thm between yk» and virtua should bp loat»vleab 
proof of dlscerninentjf and to beiydoMM^ n IM mail slMdlw foUsM upon the m 
with Mm, was H ^tie to iMcpl raputatlom Ms eneotnias^ or lest ofbiari riiould endeavonr 
lits presence was sufilclent fo nmke day place to obtaiis the^foe praM ft^ thesiune mmn^ 
of public entertainment popular; and , Mi ap- But though these excuses may be ofrenplaih* 
probation and example constituted the fashion. 

ho powerful is genius, when it la invested with PriutLd in hb Works, vM* ii. p. Ml. 



im SAVAGE. 


ir*(» ■«)iaiii>-'B<;iiii t <ii ^ 

iliiiifSttIt* I y-'"/ 

td'Mlaiir OU' «M' t# !#*• 

■srvs in ' '• 

oafitS^^ 11^7 

of gttillh maoh ^mo lirm^ 

U. #|i4 ]be 

Wold; 'jftbw H^W .^Md0 'ii^&iMiiifitllil%'> 

llpd 'iib 1il|litlitidiid ^msikf 

imfldnutolf^ 

ffslybd.. '. ' -....•• >• 

;; f!^^%4!atfaor to W* w«ui €m paMliitbd^ 
1 ^aV«U|| 0 .|Ma|l7hlit^’'idii4 iilbenwilifb^ 
iiti a eblVMsI^ of fbtiHingisi ^4** Biol* 

bid^rensd Mr. Sa7it« 

V ^ Bwl df 10 a^dbdlea^ 

ho iprto gmblilM Opina lo4gi^ itinigh^iM 
aid hot write It, ai^ln wMiy^ 
pbsftidDi^ that the title eothhr iiNttad'T^ 
hot hare jpoMlih^ itttder Me dwli i^ and 
on which Mr^ Savi^elleiwafdi WdlehM with 
no |[reei;ehtltfB)Btfoti { the entOneteioii of the 
bad elFecia bf ^e nhd0nW0Bed^''fkwiid0m Of 
pres*^ and the aesertloh that the liberties tidtert 
by the writers of Jonmals with ** theft 
tiers, wef^ esGOi^ieht 1 ^ Wiry 

iU' bteaine men^ who here’ ibcinielvfle not hi* 
ways showi|.AlweK|M5fe«tregs^ to the hodir of 
e«h^^lnatM^tll their wt^ttng^ and who hm 
oto eallrleed those Oiatot least thOnght theni* 
edW^^b^«uperioja,t|e^iiiey wera eminent Ibr 
iHMr heiwiflxny and employed in the 
highest odlces of the idRgdom^ But this is 
only on Initsifee of iMt parthditf whidi almost 
every men indiii|es with regard to hlmmlf fHdie 
Hheity^Of the press Is a hlessin|rv^hdn we hre 
indloedto write egainst otildtir a eeliimity 
When we An4 onrielvw eew^^ 
tude 'of^i^dnr fMlaiiih|''‘''n» 'th^' tibe 

crowii'ie Awaye who 

saiM h7lM^liiihdRb4^^^ 
whmie' 'fhtb#%^-"li' ti3nn«U^f;hi^ dnasdltig 
.timf lietMtint by diote 

who'^wnohs^ 

byvth^?^#tei.eapi^ f 

Mr.''6abeie''Whe\iMi^ be-' 

t!ev%'iM the 

or 

itovahker^i'^W:^^ 

wh^' hb was hfMt >'^endt' 




(Mt^, he had no 'Met idstM 10 m’ldM than 
ft r ond hit iiriehd had 
ton^taneh'dOhdil^^ to the 

hO 'thought, 

diihiliiM^lt^hr'g^ iin- 

pllOllsB^‘^«Wl^ #'1iWsoiiiiMd,‘ by dOdating 
whig ISoveii^li^^ wtcoant of the 

etiWOidstdl^ witidl siowoded the paVticatioo 
of' thin Bonded, V hew stran^ and im- 
#bo. ''' ' 

pfeee at this time 
ln3Bi4''JiSn^8a7a|^ a'l^ number of enemies 
aonsag theiw tfaii wera ditidiced by Mh Pope, 
With w^em he was oonidMd as a kind of con- 
federate, hnd wliosh hb was ausIWOted of Sup- 
Idling ' With 'pHOaie ihtehlgenee and secret In- 
ddeMiji So the^lgnomifiy of an informer 
Wadhdded to the teii'or of a satirist. 

Timt he win hot affogetiiw literary 

hiyOedsyi and that he SOioietimes spoke one 
thitigr and wrote another, cannot be denied ; be- 
ioiiiee''hil himself condan^ that, when he lived 
lufreat AuhlUttHty with Beimis, he wrote an 
ep^tarn^ agilnsl him. ^ 

' Mr. IkWage, however, set all the malice of all 
Bfo pigmy wrltceO at dedanee, and tiiought the 
fttwidahtp of Mt.‘ Pope eheaply purchased by 
bdag eaposod to their eenSiire and thidr hatred ; 
net had he any reason to repent of' the prefer- 
enOi, for he found Mr. Pope a steady and una- 
lienable friend almost to the end of hia life. 

About tbii tinw* notwithstanding his avowed 
neutrality with regard to party, he published a 
panegyric on Sir Eifoert Walpole, for which he 
was rewarded by him with twenty guineas ; a 
sum not very laxge» if either the excellence of 
the performance, or tl e affluence of the patron, 
be cohddered ; hut greater than he afterwards 
obtained from a parson of yet higher rank, and 
more desirous in appearance of being distin* 
guishad aaa j^tron of literature. 

As be was Very far from appiwdng the con- 
duct of Sir Jtobeft Walpole, and in conversa- 
tioh rngntieined hUn somedmes with acrimony, 
andg^eraUy widi conteippt; as be .was one of 
those yiib^i^ 4waya sealofis in his assertions 
of foe Jtssticie of the kte oppositfon, J^alooB of 
die rlghfo ;of ^ pmple, a^ alsmed by the 
lodg-uoh'^nue^ triumph of the conrt; it was 
naiurd' to itt him what oottld induce him to 


* "^Tbss epleinpp ww, t belteve, never ptiblbhed. 

. SllSMd hoiidi Ids 

ZeiWpmUymrnMfitfeli. ^ WNsitfhtt ywir motlwi 
8Vn Vint inHWW ®® mwih cN|i b# hiid«v 
' Tbo dnUfiir iM^tMTflbrrtiiljr toomMP 
pnOM t»|iowrati aiifttet t«kv U«* Uir* 

On OM is ^ar aword jwi^icaoi to drsv. 

I/oCeivS'&efu loOw bftnn{iM'mnfMtn> roji^ 

Beemw Si dsInMi^ nioOuvaa, wom, oml 

Dt J. 
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\ Jblii ^ Kite 4»f teVWn ^Imi 
lii« m tetes^ mA 

H« «|lfl|«4r tel 
h« tex^ ill# late aWi«x^ 

neU wte WKinlmptellbtew^ temiite 
try; find Ipelnctex^x^*^^ ite,^IIO!l #W#. 
out meQae^ K w^lBlnKtenf hilltelKite 
bad nmlatteiHifficite In tanrifiante j^te 

sun of teoeiHia tp tel of ■ 

On tfai% and onteof Olber oeteons^te iW 
ready to lamanl te nisary of lifiny ailHbn 
tables of otber non, 

tbs beginning to te and ot bia Mlb itef bttolb 
not nrhstbar bo over liad«.te tesi teiitel^ 
getheTi o oettled faabteti^^ in rWbleii te OOnId 
claim « right oCresidsnao^ , '■ . ti' >- J *. 

To tbis miteiiy ntte l^ It dte to Impute 
much of te iliimnstetsy of his coiid^ 
though a readinem to eomfdy nte te hietei^ 
tion of othera was no piu^ of his noteahote 
ractery yot ho was somotiqiss obliged^ teoilin 
his obstinacy, and submit hU oUfH Jnteteti 
and even bis virtiio» to te govoiument of'teld 
by whomte was supported : so tbati if b$s nd^ 
series were sometimse te, eonsequeote of^hi# 
faults, be ought not yet to be tvhally^ sardndsd 
from compassion^ beeanss his tete iMW 'tef' 
often te effects of his midfortuite' ' v * - • ? / 

Jn this gay period**»i>of lilsdife, while te’<m8 
surrounded by afUuencs and , pleasure*, He pub* 
lisbed « The Wanderer/* ^ tete > powu# of 
which te design is comprised in ttee, lines: : ^ 

I fly all public care, all venal stte,; , / 

Totry tesUll, coTOjmtfdwI&acdmlffe , , J , 

To prove, by these, te ions of mm te^"ows ^ ' 'r 
Tho bruits of bliss to bursting dote of tel ' '! 

That even cslamityt by teod^t refilled, ' 
laspirits and adorns te teihing: tend. . % 

And mm distteffx^teib^WWl^^ 

' ' V* ' ' ^ J t' ^ 

By wo, tbe soul to daring atefi'l'^ijtej; '! ‘ / 

By wo, ln iddnUesspadenw iteatei 

From patimce, prudent dear eatetete Sprite'" ’ 
And traces kapwledga tebbgb te eoun^'tttbiitg^f ' 
Thence hope is fimn'd, dieum^f^tiidii^ Simtei* 
Renown med hte caress. 

This itefbftense. was 'al^K 

hiuidf W»\«iiAW!jK|^ 
wliai'liii iOM ' '* ^ 

ha It 
wiOk-Itl'tlnttt 
second peruisd, and illd^fhled 
tbetldid* ' ' ' - V ; , 

It has been generaBy Objate^ to Tte^llTa^, 
deiwr/^^'-tet'te.tepbBOte'fif 
(ruhv ! 

pei’plegedf tei'te ^ 
succe^ each otbiv 

wbide performater li tel so mute ,,itjii!^uW 

-“f:; 

• irm 



Abrte ua n heap df ahtidlng iteMte 

ta, rtk«r bjr 

r^’ 
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npmdMMbM Mf liMMil., uid' Just olMenritloiM 
vfM u otM^i Uui^ 

aVSt'**- 'fM iii dud;' 

tte'ddii^ tbdt roAa* down 'di«'Mkaiii^t' 
i)0|tahMtt,, Ig'U^iteMUl into 

.I>ittM«rOid'«h%» ';«-A ■ ■•* ■•.«;•>*.■ 

I'Bvaii' tn'''dkt*''];MMf'MiiW|l‘'ndt tdilD' .Us 'to 
fiM)lMl^'«td''«Niidr dfiw t&t ^litlty' of bid mo. 

'tmtik ''Mini1ctbl»''dalt^''fend ' 

'lMdt9wi''ld.uiind.i' " »*'•■ Af. *' -'3'' '.’i 'I’'’' 

';^XItte tmtM bo«M'4tMt itsbMi^jt'Uatad; VbbA 
oaibl t».b.HdnN[|td'iM|fiid«tf^ 
eatdtOHMidi.tddd'jpMM odn^lMiaiilMlli do'othar 
,<iriMm*Mwl ,dioi#'>td'ipjttd^ raid diot It h 
lUtr^Mt^widt o mf Mm»v **>»* <rf‘«bk effiera, 
af.«tfii«t.' ■ -■ ’ 

^ Bidta,i'*(Winot1i tMlm^tO'BHdlbeMit^ 

ttiui to' dtaj^y 
tlidM*MniMi' 0 )r tdidudtt. Sio'bt'racIraM which 
ttejir,|ddWt oratrioned'} bDdi''ihiw.fbt. I dudl 'not 
dw^^ttiwn. tbe psrdndiir ymtga. 'Wbi^ do* 
kanjiNq^ilMiM) 1 ibril aietdidv- 
I«i^- tt jpt ana^pdam^ ioor^ es*itdiub’;tdt tbs 
toviVf^^^povHilIlt ofsaieidoi nor poiidt'*Wit tba 
MtiWJtadeiMs'lv wbMk 'b. bu dltdnliiiUiidt 

tb. inidPUtdral dmtun. of du) rebclt fb%» iidb» ' 
dciiSiijIdWt'bwi'Clntiu. Iii.,lio!WOTin',;]|il)g^ 

< to (Mlinnv'ildbd Mil 'Siting 
.ddm.^-wbon}'' ii(liitiod% «nd wiSi'nat dw 
IfUrt-fV^tTr t- 1*^ "itf fs*^^,^’"*****""*-^ 
'4jbMtM»<poeni,t» d!I]{|m^'<bllblld^'fM''*^^ ' 
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, Ota W|f anlbloft* tnd ;irr«ii^tfi« 

, wJthoiki^, iM ^ %ii^ the )a«e im«- 
|M»rtiiiiee ftQ4 ftt vni* wiMpnei wntiiAed f the 
laftrjaa^ er ottMon eiljOlei^t 

to ^iKioiapose hlitif wotald ..hi^^ 

error of a eini^ J^etlet ae a 
In on^ of JMs , letters reliBt|i%,t0 axu 
ef tetses^ he remarks^Jj^at/he hsA. (Mh 
ire^ard ^ the cintect^pn of ihi!t]prp<efr 
Vj^n him;*’ ajDi4 i^haan^tri^t^ 

he felt upon the miiKutest aikjl t(^||tiag 

niceties deservea, no pthor a«it^ that ~of 
fascinatiun. ^ 

That he sold ap^'^altRihlOia fei^nnanee far 
•0 ematt^a M ho^^l^uted etthcf 

to pep^^lty, by 

are of|tai ^lig[i!4 ^ ^ 

, ofr # awW by ^idIl ^1^ ; bo^ 
ard .fre^«eiai% hicited to oppihesstluiagetitiis by 

ij^hich t^ey are aupported • jhateni^ 

jMnatedi^ire of and hablftual elavery 

to hie pessiona, ; ifvhidh inridved lilm,^a laaay 
perplexities, ila hi^l^ned pt that time to %e 
eat^ai^ in the >orsttttpf ecniipjsddM^ 
cation, and^ heinK ^^^hOut thf pre- 

sent occgsM^ mM hii poena to the bldiler^ 
and perhaps for the drat price that wap proposed, 
and .^yould prolahly have,, bean content with 
less, if less had been lolhred hlai, ' 

This poem wasaddiwed to the Lord Tyr- 
conned not only la the mt lines, bo^tfn a form- 
al dedlcatimi, filled frith the highest of 


of merHmfnt, practised tlie most licentious 
fOoll<»,';aiid conuniMfilltheuutragea of drunlt- 
enuess*. 

: Kor this the only ohargfe which Lord 
^l^riooiitiel brought against him: having given 
hltn\h’»on]leetlon ,of val|0«hle .^hs, stamped 
hU Own arme, he had the mortification to 
|ias> them in a short time expcmed to sale, upon 
llm stalls, It being usual with Mr. Savage, when 
ll^ wanted a small sum, to take his books to the 
pa^hroktr, 

Wheerlnr was acquainted with Hr. Savage 
^ly (hiedited both ihese aceusatSons: fi»r hav- 
ing been abllgedi fipOtn his first entrance into 
tho^ world, to subsist sxfkcdicnts, afiluence 
was not aide to exalt him above them; and so 
much was he delighted with wine and conversa- 
tion, and so long had hebeon accustomed to live 
by chance, that ho would at any time go to the 
tavern without scruple, and trust for the reck- 
oning to the liberality of his company, and fre- 
quently of eempauy to whom he was very little 
known* This conduct indeed veiy seldom 
drew upon him those inconveniences that might 
be feared by any other person ; for his conver- 
sation was .so entertainliig, and his address so 
pliasing, that, few thought the pleasure which 
they received from him dearly purchased, by 
paying for his wine. It was hie pecullnr hap- 
piness, that he scarcely ever found a stranger, 
whom be did not leave a friend; but it must 
likewise be added, that he had not often a 


panegyric, and the warmest professions of ^gra- 
titude, but by po.iptons remarkable for delicimy 
of cofmection or clfgauee ^ style, 

Ijhese praises In a shqrt jt|me he^ found him- 
self inclined to re^ct, being discarded ^by the 
man bn whom hod bestowed them, mil 
whmq: hf li^edla^ely discovered not 
^'Wve Jeseryc^ ,ths^ Ofbbib quarrel, which 
eviery day ipade hhter, Lord Ts^upnel 
an^d •^'pry ^fiferept reasons, 

t^hhdt '^gjht. y6^hh{w, qll M , twilit^ concur^ 
th^b were imt all ^^m^ttebeal- 
W ^rcwij^i.affir^ed 
tha>l,f-^|is,|l>d;tops|antp Hr, ^vag^ 

-tft,enWr wy’ isiiwpaiiy:;^hf^;jsro- 

.po«6dit,<^li^'^a^;j^!;jB^^ wji^' Wi^th 






friend long, without obliging him to become a 
Stranger. 

;ldr. Savage, on the other band, declared, 
tlmt Lord Tyrconhel* quarrelled with him be- 
cause he wo^d not subtract from his own lux- 
ury and extravagance wltat he had promised to 
allow .him, and that hie resentment was only a 
plSk /su the vidlatioa’ of his promise. }f« a-i- 
toiited; t^iat he bad dpne nothing that ought to 
im^ttde him ii^m that subsistence which he 
thought iioi|0^^n^ttch a fhvour as a debt, dnee ft. 
was h)tn upbn condU^ which he had 
nev^ hPOken; that his only fault was, 
he j^uld not V eupported with nothing. 

He^kDo^<^ed, that l^rd lyrconnel often 
egihmW]^m <to i;eg;i^ate hfa method of life, and 
Ifq ,ipW and that 

lie appeared' ’ f&b he would pass 

thuto. hiOimii, hliub' ' Whlabr he ap fredy be- 
fiq^^'tipifm ; '“1!bie . demand' Mr* Sa- 

kieensiire of his ebnduct, 
whi& ha coUld never pfitiently bisar, andwhich. 
In the Iptter and aholer parte of his life; was so 
^sfiksfs^ to him* that he declared It as his reso- 
lameph to iHsiid^hoidioiidd pre- 

w iHs'expi^sbm toWof Id^ leitets was, that 
Lord Tyrconnel tied hivslved hih estate, end thCre- 
fore .V poorly sought, on eccesiou to quairel with 
iani.v-.i}r.L ’'V' 
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fume to dictate to him;’* and It Is not likely conversing familiarly with those who were most 
that in his earlier years he received admonitions cA^napicuous at that time for tlioiV power or their 
with more calmness. influence : he watched their looser momeiUSf 

He was likewise inclined to resent such ex- and examined thefr domestic behaviour, Tvith 
pectatious, as tending to infringe his liberty, of that acuteness which nature had given him, and 
which he was very jealous, .when it was neces* which tlie uncommon variety of his life had 
eary to the gratification of his passions; and contributed to increase, and tliat inquisitiveness 
declared, that the request was still more unrea- which must always be produced in a vigorous 
sonahle, as the company to which he was to mind, by an absolute freedom from all pressing 
have been confined was insupportably disagree- or domestic engagements. 

able. This assertion affords another instance His discernment was quick, and therefore he 
of that inconsistency of his writings with his soon found in every person, and in every affa^l^ 
conversation, which was so often to be flbservM. something that deserved attention: he W’as 
He forgot how lavishly he had in his dedication supported by others without any care for him- 
to “ llie Wanderer,” extolled the delicacy and self, and ivas therefore at leisure to pursue his 
penetration, the humanity and generosity, the observations. 

candour and politeries.s, of the man, whom, More circuifistances to constitute a critic o?i 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to be human life could not easily concur; nor indeed 
a wretcli without understanding, without good- could any man who assumed from aceidcntol 
nature, and without justi^ ; of whose name he advant;iges more praise than he could jiutly 
thought himself obliged to leave no trace in any claim from his real merit, admit any acquaint 
future edition of his writings ; and accordingly tance m^re dangerous than that of i^vage ; of 
blotted it out of that copy of The Wanderer” whom likewise it must be confessed, thatabiii- 
which was in his hands. ties really exalted above the common level, or 

During his continuanco with the liOrd Tyr- virtue refined from passion, or proof tigaiiist 
connei, he wrote “ The Triumph of Health and corruption, could not easily find an abler judge, 
Mirth,*’ on the recovery of I.>ady Tyrconnel or a warmer advocate. 

from a languishing illness. This performance What was the result of Mr. Savage's inquiry, 
is remarkable, not only for the gayety of the though he was not much accustomed to conceal 
ideas, and the melody of the numbeis, but for his discoveries, it may not be cndrelysafe to 
the agreeable fiction u])on which it is formed, relate, because the persons whose characters he 
Mirth, overwhelmed with sorrow for the sick- criticised are powerful ; and power and rcsent- 
fiess of her favourite, takes a flight in quest of ment are seldom strangers : nor would it pw- 
her sister Health, whom she finds reclined haps be wholly just ; because what he asserted 
upon the brow of a lofty mountain, amidst the in conversation might, tliough true in general, 
fragrance of perpetual spring, with the breezes of be heightened by some momentary ardour of 
the moruiiig sporting about her. Being soli- j^magination, "and/ as it can be delivered only 
cited by her sister Mirth, she readily promises from memory, may be imperfectly represented ; 
her assistance, flics away in a cloud, and im> so that the picture, at first aggravated, and then 
])regi]ates the waters of Bath with new virtues, unskilfClUy copied, may be justly suspected to 
by which the sickness of Belinda is relievetf. retain no great resemblance of the origirial. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the parti- It may, however, be observed, that he did not 
cular circumstances of his birlfi and life, the appear to have formed very elevated ideas of 
sjdeiidour of his appearance, and the distinction those to whom the ndministration of afiairs, or 
wbicli WJis for some time* paid him by Dol'd the conduct of parties, have been entrusted; 
Tyrconnel, entitled him to familiai^iy with who have been considered as the advocates of 
persons of higher rank than those to whose the crown, or the guardians of the people ; and 
convereatioD he had been before nflinitted ; he who have obtained the most implicit confidence, 
did not fail to gratify that curiosity which in- and the loudest applauses. Of one particular 
duced him to take a nearer view of those whom ;H>rson, who has been at one time so popular as 
their birth, their employments, or tfaeir for- to be generally esteemed, and at another so for- 
tunes, necessarily place at a distance from the midablo as to be universally detested, he ob- 
greutest part of mankind, and <o examine whe- served, that his Acquisitions had been small, or 
thcr their merit was magnified or diminished that his capacity was narrow, and that the 
by the medium through which it was contem- whole range of his mind was from obscenity to 
plated ; whether the splendour with which they politics, ai]^ from polities to obscenity, 
dazzled their admirers whs inherent in them- But the opportunity of indulging his specu- 
selves, or only reflected on them by the objects lations on great characters was now at an end. 
that surrounded them ; and whether great men He was banished from the table of Lord 'lyr- 
were selected for high stations, or high sUitioiis connel, and turned sgain adri't upon the. wtiild, 
made groat men. without prospect of finding quickly any other 

* For this purpose he took all opporl unities of | harbour. As prudence was not one of thiwir- 

Ci a 
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tilths by wbicJi ho was distiuguiKlicti, ho hud 
made no provision against a misibrtuiie like 
this. And though it is not to be imagined but 
that the sepfuratiou must for some time have 
been preceded by coldness, peevishness, or neg« 
loot, though it was undoubtedly the consequence 
of accumulated provocations on both sides yet 
every one that knew Ravage will readily believe, 
that to bun it was sudden as a stroke or thun<<^ 
dor; that, though he might have transiently 
Busjtected it, he had never suffered any thought 
so unplcasing to sink into his mind ; but that 
he had driven It away by amusements, or 
dreams of future felicity and adluence, and had 
never taken any measures by which he might \ 
prevent a precipitation from plen^ to Indigeuce. 

This quarrel and scpai'ation, and the difficiil* 
ties to which Mr* Savage was exiHised by them, 
were soon known both to his friends and enemies : 
nor was it long before ho perceived, from the 
beltaviour of both, how much is jbded to Che 
lustre of ii^eniiis, by the ornaments of wealth* 

llis condition did not appear to exeile much 
compassion ; for he bad not always been careful 
to use the advantages he enjoyed with that mo- 
deration which ought to have been with more 
than usual caution preserved by him, who knew, 
if he had redectod, that he was only a dependant 
on the bounty of another, whom he could ex- 
pect to support him no longer than he endear, 
voiircd to preserve his favour by complying 
w'ithliis i 11 cli nations, and whom he nevertheless 
sot at defiance, and was continually irritating 
by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great 
distance to prove, that superiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and tha^ 
pride seldom fails to exert itself in contempt" 
and insult ; and if this is often the effect of he- 
reditary wealth, and of honoum enjoyed only 
by the merit of others, it is some extenuation of 
any indecent triumphs, to which this unhappy 
man may have been betrayed, that his prosperity 
was heightened by the force of novelty, and 
made more intoxicating by a sense of the misei'y 
in which he had so long languished, and per- 
haps of the insults which he had formerly home, 
and which he might now think himself entitled 
to revenge. is too common fsr those who 
have unjustij^siiffei'ed pain, to inflict it likewise 
in their turn with the same injustice, and to 
imagine tliat they have a light to treat Otheb 
as they have themselves been tfieated. 

That Mr. Savage was too mqch elevated by 
any good fortune, is generally kn^wn ; and some 
passages of his IntrcKiuction to ** "{he Author 
to be let,*' sufficiently show that he did not 
wholly refrain from such satire aS he after- 
wards thought very unjust when he was ex- 
posed to It liitnself ; for> when he was afterwards 
ridiculed in the character of a distressed poc*l, | 
^.'hbwry easily diswered, that distress was not] 
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a proper subject for merr ment, nor topic of in* 
vective. lie was then able to discern, that if 
misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be re- 
verenced; if of ill-fortune, lobe pitied: and if 
of vice, not to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
Itself a punishment adequate to the crime by 
which it was produced. And the humanity of 
that man can des^ve no panegyric, wlio is ca- 
pable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of 
the executioner* 

But these reflections, though they readily oc- 
curred to him in the first and last parts of his 
life, wexe, 1 am afraid, for a long time forgot- 
ten ; at least they were, like many otlicr max- 
ims, ti’easured up in his mind rather for show 
than use, and operated very litllo upon his con- 
duct, however elegantly he might sometimes 
explain, or however forcibly he might inculcate 
tlicm. 

His degradation, therefore, from thcconditinn 
which he had enjoyed with such w'aiiton 
thooghtlessness, was considered by many as an 
occtasion of triumph. Those who had before 
paid their court to him without success, soon 
returned the contempt which they had suffered ; 
and tbgy who had received favours from him, 
(for of sifeh favoui's as he could bestow he W'as 
very liberal,) did not always remember *hein. 
So much more certain are the effects of resent- 
ment tlion of gratitude : it is not only to many 
more pleasing to recollect those faults wlticli 
place others below them, than those virtues by 
which they are themselves comparatively de- 
pressed ; but it is likewise more easy to neglect 
than to recompense ; and though there are few 
who will practise a laborious virtue, there will 
never ho wanting multitudes tliat will indulge 
in easy vice. 

Savage, howcvei’, was very little disturbed at 
the marks of contempt whicii his ill-fortune 
brought upon him,cfrom those whom he never 
esteemed, and with W'hom he never considered 
*him8elf as Id^elled by any calamities : and 
tlioiigh it was not without some uneasiness that 
he saw some, whosa> friendship he valued, 
change Jhoir behaviour ; Jio yet observed their 
coldness without much emotion, considered them 
as the slavca of fortune, and the worshippci's of 
prosperity, and was more inclined to despise 
them, than to lament himself. 

It d^eg not appear that, after this return of 
his wants, he found mankind equally fax ourable 
to hinuas at his first appearance in the world. 
His story, though in reality not less melancholy, 
was less affecting,' because it was no longer 
new; ittheretbre procured him no new friends; 
and those that bad formerly relieved him. 
thought they might now c:onsign him to others. 
He was noxv likewise considered by many in- 
ther as criminal, than as unhappy; for the 
friends of Lord Tyrconiiel, and of his mother, 
were sufficiently industrious to publish hii 
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weaknesses, which were indeed very nunienms; f with fortitode, than enjoy prosperity with mo- 
and nothing was forgotten that might niaice deration. 

him either hateful or ridiculous. j He now thought himseff again at liberty to 

It cannot but be imi^ined, that such repre- expose the cruelty of his mother; and, therefore, 
Keiitations of his faults must make great num- ! J believe, about ^is time published “ The Bas- 
hers less sensible of bis distress : manjr, who tard,” a poem remarkable for the vivacious 
had only an opportunity to hear one part, made sallies of thought in the beginning, where be 
no scruple to propagate the account whicdi they makes a pompous Gnameratioii of the imaginary 
received: many assisted their circulation from advantages of base birth ; and the pathetic sen- 
malice or revenge ; and perhaps many pretended timenta at the end, where he recounts the real 


to credit them,, that they might with ^ better calamities which he snifered by the crimsi'Hijr*’ 
grai’e withdraw their regard, or withhold gtbeir his parents. 


assistance. • • | The vigour and spirit of the versiosfthe pecu- 

Savage, however, was not one of tliosc who liar circumstances of the author, the novelty of 
fiuflTercd himself to be in jured without resist- the subject, and the notoriety of the story ‘So 
ance, nor was less diligent in exposing the faults which the allusions are made, procui'ud this 
of Lord Tyrc<iniiel ; over whom he obtained at \ performance a very favourable reception ; great 
least this advaiitiige, that he drove him first to j numbers were immediately dispeised, and edi- 
tlie practice of outrage and violence: for be tions were miiitiplicd with unusual rapidity, 
was so much provoked by the wit and virulence I One cir^mstanee attended the publication 
of Savage, that he came with a number of at- which Savage used to relate with great satisfiic- 
tciidaiiis, that did no honour to his courage, to tion. His mother, to whom the jioem was 
beat l»im at a coffee-house. But it happened , with due reverence’* inscribed, happened then 
that he had left the' *i>luco a few minutes ; and to be at Bath, where she could not convoniently 
his lAU'dship had, without danger, the pleasure retire from censure, or conceal heraelf from ob- 
of boasting how he would have treated him. ! servation ; and no sooner did the reputation of 
Mr. Savage went next day to repay his visit at the poem begin to spread, than she heard it re- 
ins own lioiibe; but was prevailed on, by his prated in aUjdacesuf concourse; nor could she 
domestics, to retire williout insisting upon see- 1 enter the assembly-rooms^ or cross the walks, 
iiig him. { without being saluted wdth some lines frem 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr, Savage “ The Bastard.” 
of some actions, which scarcely any provoca- ) This was perhaps the first time that she ever 
tioiis will be thought sufficient to justify ; such discovered a sense of shame, and on this oeea- 
as seizing what he had in his lodgings, and sion the power of wit was very conspicuous; 
other instances of wanton cruelty, by which he the wretch who had without scruple proclaimed 
increased the distress of Savage, without any herself an adulteress, and who had first endea- 
advantngc to himself. Lvowred to starve her son, then to transport him, 

These mutual accusations were retorted on and afterwards to hang him, was not able to 
both sides for many years, with the utmost de- , bear the represeritatiou of her own conduct ; 
gree of virulence and rage ; and time si^raed . but fled from reproach, though she felt no pain 
r:ither to augment than diminish their resent- j from guilt, and left Bath with iJie iitmoht 
merit. That the anger of Mi\ Savage shoul^ j haste, to shelter herself among the crow ds of 
be kept alive, is not strange, because he felt j London. 

every day the consequences of the quarrel ; hut Thus Savage hsid the satisfaction of finding, 
it might reasonably have been hoped, that that, though he could not reform his mother, Ke 
Imrd Tyrconnel might have relented, and at ' could punish her, and that he did not always 
length have forgotten those provocations, which, suffer' alone. 

however they might have once iifflamed him, The pleasure w hieh he received from (his in- 
had not in reality much hurt Iiim. crease of his poetical reputation, was sufficient 

The spirit of Mr, Savage indeed never suf- for some time to overbalance the miseries of 
fered him to solicit a reconciliation ; he Feturned want, which this performance did not much al- 
rcproach for vei>voaeh, and insult for insult ; levlate ; for it was sold for a very trivial sutn 
his superiority of wit supplied the disadvantages to a bookseller,* who, though the success was so 
of his fortune, and enabled him to form a party, uncommon that five impressions were sold, of 
an d prejudice great numbers In his favour. ' which raany^were undoubtedly very numerous, 
But though this might be some gratification bad not generosity sufficient to admit the un- 
of his vanity, it afforded very little relief to his hai-py writer to any part of the profit, 
necessities; and he was very frequently reduced The sale of this poem was always mentioned 
to uueommon hardships, of which, however, he by Savage with the utmost elevation of heart, 
never made any mean or importunate com- and referred to by him as an Ineonlistih’o 
plaints, being formed rather to bear misery piuof of a general acknowledgment of his 
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It was indeed the only production of 
which he eould justly boost a genend reception. 

But though he did not lose thb opportunity 
which success gave him of setting a high rate im 
his abilities^ but paid duo deference to the suf- 
frages of mankind when they were *giv«n In 
his favour, he did not suffer his esteem of him- 
self to depend upon others, nor fbund any thing 
sacred in the voice of the people when they were 
inclined to censure him ; he then readily show- 
ed the folly of expecting that the public should | 
Judgo right, observed how slowly poetical me- | 
rit had cd^ten forced its way Into the world ; be 
contented himself with the applause of men of 
judgment, and was somewhat disposed to ex- 
clude all those from the character of men of 
judgment who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to 
mankind than to think them blind to the beau- 
ties of Ills works, and imputed the idowness of 
their sale to Other causes : cithef^ they were 
published at a time when the town was empty, 
or when *the "Attention of the public Vas en- 
grossed by some struggle in the parliament, or 
some other object of general concern ; or they 
were by the neglect of the publisher not dili- 
gently dispersed, or by his avarice not advertised 
with sufficient frequency. Address, or indus- 
try, or liberality, was always wanting ; and the 
blame was laid rather on any person than the 
author. 

By arts like these, arts which every ^man 
practises in some degree, and to which too 
much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
ascribed. Savage was always able to live at 
peace with himself. Had he indeed only made 
use of chese expedients to alleviate the loss, opj 
want, of fortune or reputation, or any other^ 
advantages which it is not in man’s power to 
bestow upon himself, they might have been 
justly mentioned as instances of a philosophical 
mind, and very properly proposed to the imita- 
tion of multitudes, who, for want of diverting 
their imaginations with the game dexterity, lan- 
guish under afflictions which might be easily 
removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth 
and reason were universally prevalent; that 
every thing were esteemed according to its real 
value; and that men would secure themselves 
from being disappointed in their 4mdeavoai*s 
nfier happiness, by placing it only in virtue, 
which is always to be obtained! but, if adven- 
titious and foreign pleasures mupt be pursued, 
it would be perhaps of some ben^t, since that 
pursuit must frequently be fruitless, if tlie prac- 
tice of Savage could be taught, that &l]y might 
be an antidote to folly, and one fallacy be ob- 
viated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication 
m\wt not he Concealed ; nor indeed can any one, , 
hfter having observed the life of Savage, need ; 
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to be cautioned against it. By imputing none 
of his miseries to himself, he continued to art 
upon the same principles, and to follow the 
same path ; was never made wiser by ins suffer- 
ings, nor preserved by one misfortune from full- 
ing Into another. ^ He proceeded throughout his 
life to tmad the same steps on the same circle ; 
always applauding his past conduct, or at least 
forgetting it, to amuse himself with phantoms 
of happinc^ss, which were dancing before him ; 
and wiyingly turned his eyes from the light of 
reason, when it would have discovered the illu- 
sion, and shown him, what he never wished to 
see, his real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his 
imagination with those ideal opiates, of having 
tried the same experiment upon his conscience ; 
and, haring accustomed himself to impute all 
deviations IVom the right to foreign causes, it 
is certain that he was upon every occasion too 
easily reconciled to himself ; and th it he ap- 
peared very little to regret th(»se practices 
which bad impaired his reputation. The 
reigning error of his life was, that he mistook 
the love for the practice of virtue; and was 
indeed not so much a good man, as the friend of 
goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that ho 
always preserved a strong sense of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the necessity of virtue; and 
that he never contributed deliberately to spread 
corruption among mankind. His actions, 
wlikb were generally precipitate, were often 
blameable; but his writings, being the produc- 
tions of study, uniformly tended to the exalta- 
tion of the mind, and the propagation of moral 
ity and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when 
his failings shaU be. forgotten ; and therefore he 
must be considered, upon the whole, as a bciuv 
factor to the worlds nor can his personal exam- 
ple do any hurt, since whoever hears of liis 
faults will hdhr of the miseries which they 
brought upon him, and which would desei A e 
less pity, had not Jbis rsondition been such as 
made big faults pardonable. He may be con- 
sidered as a child exposed to all the temptations 
of indigenes, at an age when resolution was 
not yet strengthened by conviction, nor virtue 
confirmed by habit ; a circumstance which, in 
his l^astard,” he laments in a very affecting 
manner : 

» 

— — No Mother's care 
Shielded my iofant innocence with prayer ; 

No fathor's guardian hand my youth miiiutaiuM, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice restrain'd. 

The Bastard,” however it might provoke 
or mortify his mother, could not be expected to 
melt her to compassion, so that he was stiU un- 
der the same want of the necessaries of life ; 
and he therefore exerted all the interest which 
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his w'it, or hh birth, or his misfortunes, could 
proL'mv, to obtain, u{jon the death of Eusden, 
ttx* place of poet laui’eat, and prosecuted his ap- 
plication with BO much diligence, that the King 
publicly declared it his intention to be.stow it 
upon him; but such was the fate of Savage, 
tiiat even the King, when be intended his ad- 
vantage, was disappointed in his schemes ; for 
the J..ord Chamberlain, who has the dis]>o$al of 
the laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 
cither did not know the King's design, or did 
nut approve it, or thought the nomination of 
the laureat an encroachment upon 1ms rights, 
and therefore bestowed the laurel upon Colley 
Cibbex*. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolu- 
tion of applying to the Queen, that, having 
once gi\en him life, she woxdd enable him to 
support it, and thci’efure published a short poem 
on ber birth day to which he gave the odd title 
of “ Volunteer l..aureat.*’ The event of this 
essay he has himself related in the following 
letter, which he prefixed to the poem, when he 
afterwards reprinted it in The Gentlexnan's 
Mitgazine,” whence I have copied it entire, as 
this was one of the few attempts in which Mr» 
Savage succeeded. 

« Mr. Urban, 

“ In your Magazine for February you pub- 
lished the last Volunteer Laureat,** written 
on a very melancholy occasion, the death of the 
royal patroness of arts and literature iti general, 
and of the author of that poem in particular ; 

I now send you the first that Mr. Savage wrote 
under that title.— This gentleman, notwitli- 
standing a very considerable interest, heing, oi^ 
the death of Mr. Eusden, disappointed of the 
laureat*s place, wrote the following verses ; 
ivhich were no sooner published, but the late 
Queen sent to a bookscllei for them. The au- 
thor had not at that time a friend either to get 
him introduced, or his poem pifjsented at coui^; 
yet, such was the unspeakable goodness of that 
Frincess, that, notirilhstanding this act of 
ceremony was wanting, in a few jdays after 
piiblicution, Mr. Savage received a hank-bill 
of fifty pounds, and a gracious ^nessage from 
her Majesty, by the Lords North and Guil- 
f(u*d, to this effect : ‘ That her Majesty was 
highly pleased with the vema; thatesbe took 
I‘!u licularly kind his lines there relating to the 
King; that he had permission to write annually 
on the same subject, and that he should yearly 
receive the like present, till something better j 
(which was hei- Majesty’s ifttention) could be 1 
done for him.’ After this he was permitted to | 
pres(*nt one of his annual poems to her Majesty, | 
h.ul the honour of kissing her h«and, and met ! 
>v ith the most gracious reception. 

“ Yours, &c.” 


Such was the performance,* and srfch its re- 
ception; a rece[>tion, which; though by na 
means unkirtd, was yet not in the highest degroa 
generous: to chain down the genius of a writer 
to an annual panegyric, showed in the Queen 
too much desire of hearing her own praises, and 
a greater regaid to herself than to him on whom 
her bounty was oonferrsd. It was a kind of 
avaricious generosity, by which flattery was ra- 
tlier purchased than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the 
same allowance with much more heroic inten- 
tion t she had no other view than to enable him 
to prosecute his studies, and to set himself Above 
the want of assistance, and was contented with 
doing g<H>d without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr.' Savage, however, was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravished with the fa- 
vours which he had rec>eived, and pi’ohably yet 
more with those which he was promised ; he 
considcred'^iimself nmv as a favourite of tlie 
Queen, and did not doubt but a few annual 
poems* would estiiblish him in Bom*e profitable 
employment. 

He therefore assumed the. title of Volunteer 
Laureat, not without some reprehensions from 
Cibber, who Informed him, that the title of 
Laureat, was a mark of honour con fenced by 
the King, from whom a>] honour is derived, 
and which therefore no man has a uight to be- 
stow upon himself; and added, that he might 
with equal pi'opriety style })Jmself a Volunteer 
Lord, or Volunteer Ilaroiiet. It cannot be de- 
nied that the remark was just; hii^ Savage did 
not think any title, wliidx was conferred upon 
Mr. Cibbei’, so lionourahle as that the usurpa- 
ti(m of it could be imputed to him as an in- 
stance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore 
continued to write under the siiinc tirle, and re- 
ceived every year the same reward. 

Ho did not ax>pear to consider these enco- 
miums as tests of bis abilities, or as any thing 
more than aninial Itiiits to the Queen of her 
promise; or actw^of ceremony, by the perfor- 
mance of which he was entitled to his pensitiD ; 
and therefore did not labour them with great 
diligence, or print more than fifty each year, 
except that fur some of the last years he regu- 
larly iij.sertcd them in << The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” by wliicli they were dispemd over 
the kingdom. 

Of some of them be had himself so low au 
opioion, that *he intended to omit them in the 
Collection 0/ Poems, for which he pi'iuted pro. 
posals, an A solicited subsci'iptions ; nor can it 
seem strange, that, being confined to the same 
subject, he should be at some times indulunti 
and at others unsuccessful; that he should some- 


« Thirt poem is inserted in the late CoUectiom 
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timefl deMy a disajgfreeable taafc fill it was too 
late to petform it well ; or that he should some- 
times repeat the same sentiment *on the same 
occasion, or at others be misled by an attempt 
after novelty to forced conceptions and far- 
fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, 
which supplied him with some variety ; for fait 
business was, to praise the Queen far the fa- 
vours which he had received, and to complain 
to her of the delay of those which she had pro- 
mised : in some of his pieces, therefore, grati- 
tude is predominant, and in some discontent ; 
in some ho represents himself as happy In her 
patronage; and, in others, as discoitsolate to 
find himself neglected. 

lier promise, like otli^r promises made to this 
unfortunate man, was never peribrmed, though 
be took sufiicient care that it should not be 
forgotten. The publication of his « Volunteet* 
l4aureat’' procured him no other reward than a 
regular remittance of fifty pounds. 

He was hot so depressed by his disa2>pomt- 
ments as to neglect any opportunity that was 
offered of advancing his interest. ‘Wlien the 
Princess Anne was married, he wrote a poem* 
upon her dejiarture, ** only,*’ as he .declared, 

because it was expected from him,** and he 
was not willing to bar h!s own prospects by any 
appearance of neglect. 

,, He never mentioned any advantage gained by 
this poem, or any^egard that was paid to it; 
and therefore It is likely that it was considered 
at court as an act of duty, to which he was 
obliged by h\s dei»cndance, and which it was 
therefore not necessary to reward by any new 
fhvour : or perhaps the Queen really intended 
his advancement, and therefore thought it su- 
perfluous to lavish presents upon a man whom 
she intended to establish fbr life. 

About this time not only his hopes were 
in danger of being firustrated, hut his pension 
likewise of being obstructed, by an accidental 
calumny. The writer of <VThe Daily Cou- 
rant,** a paper then published under the direc- 
tion of the ministry, charged him with a crime, 
which, though not very great in itwif, would 
have been remarkably Invidious in him, and 
might very justly have incensed the Queen 
against him. He was accused by name of in- 
fluencing elections against the court, by appear- 
ing at the head of a tory mob ; nor did the ac- 
cuser fail to aggravate his crime} by represent- 
ing it as the eifect of the most atrpeioua ingra- 
titude, and a kind of rebellion aagainst the 
Queen, who had first x^fcserved him from an 
infamous death, and afterwards distinguished 
him by her favour, and supported him by her 
charity. The charge, as it was open and con- 

• yriatea in the late CwUcction. 


fident, was likewise by good fortune very parti* 
cular. The place of the transaction was men* 
tioned, and the whole series of the rioter*s con- 
duct related. This exactness made Mr. Sa- 
vage*S vindication easy ; for he never had in his 
life seen the place which was declared to be the 
scene of bis wickedness, nor ever had been jire- 
sent in any town when its representatives were 
chosen, 'iliis answer he therefore made haste 
to publish, with all' the drcumstUTiccs necessary 
to make it credible; and very reasonably de- 
manded that the accusation should be retracted 
indhe same paper, that he might no longer suf- 
fer the imputation of sedition and ingratitude. 
This demand was likewise pressed by him in a 
private letter to the autlior of the paper, who, 
either trusting to the protection of those whose 
defence he had undeitaken, or having enter- 
tained some personal malice against Mr. Sa- 
rage, or fearing lest, by retracting so confident 
an assertion, he should impair the credit of his 
paper, refused to give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought- it necessary to 
his own vindication, to prosecute him in the 
King’s Bench; but as he did not find any ill 
effects from the accusation, having suflieieiitly 
cleared his innocence, he thought any farther 
procedure would have the appearance of re- 
venge*; and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced 
In the same court against himself, on an infor- 
mation in which he was accused of writing and 
publishing an obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage’s desire to be dis- 
tinguished ; and, when any controversy became 
popular, he never wanted some reason for en- 
gaging in it with great ardour, and appearing 
W tile jiead of the party which he had chosen. 
As be was never celebrated ibr his prudence, ho 
had no sooner taken his side, and informed 
himself of the chief itopics of the dispute, than 
he took all opportunities of asserting and pro- 
]fligating his pribci]>les, without much ri'gard to 
his own interest, or any other visible design 
than that of drawing upon himself tlie atten- 
tion of xr^nkind. 

The dispute between the bishop of London 
and the Chancellor is well known to have been 
for some time the chief topic of puiiiical conver- 
sation ; and therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance 
•f his character, endeavoured to become conspi- 
uous among the controvertists with whick 
very colfee-hoase was filled on that occAision. 
He was an indefatigable opposer of all the claims 
of ecclesiastical power, though he did not know 
on what they were founded ; and was therefore 
no friend to the Bishop of London. But be 
had another reason for appearing as a warm 
advocate for Dr. Randle ; for he was the friend 
of hir. Foster and Mr. Thomson, who were 
the friends of Mr. Savage. 

'J'hus remote was his interest in the question, 
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¥7hicb, however, as he imagined, concerned him I 
so nearly, that it was not sufficient to harangue | 
and dispute, but necessary likewise to write 
upon it. 

lie therefore engaged with great ardour in a ! 
new poem, called by him, « The Progress of a ^ 
Divine;” in which he conducts a profligate I 
priest, by all the gradations of wickedness, from j 
n poor curacy in the country to the highest pre- ! 
ferments of the church ; and describes, with j 
that humour which was natural to him, and ' 
that knowledge which was extended tp uA ^le ' 
diversities of human life, his behaviour in every j 
station ; and insinuates, that this priest, thus j 
aecomplished, found at last a patron in tlie ; 
Pishop of London. 

When he avrs asked by one of his friends, on 
what pretenre he could charge the Bishop with 
such an action; he had no more to my than 
that he had only inverted tlie accusation : and 
that he thought it reasonable to beHev^' that he 
wdio obstructed the rise of a good man without j 
reason, would for bad reasons promote the ex- ! 
altation of a villain. | 

The clergy were universally provoked by this 
satire ; and Savage, who, as was his constant 
practice, had set his name to his performance, j 
was censured in “ The Weekly Miscellany” ♦ 

• A short satire was likewise published in tho 
s;)mc paper, in which were tijc following lines : 

For cTUPl inard«>r dtwimM to hempen dentil. 

8ava(!e by royal grace prolonii'd Jii« breaOi. 

U'ell iniffht you think he spent his future yean 
In prayer, and fasting, snd repentant tears. 

*' •. Gut, O vain hope }'*— the truly Sate^e cries, 

*' Priests, and their slavish doutrines 1 despise, 
fihall I 

Who, liy fkee-thlnklnji to ftce action fired, 

In mldtiifflit bravls a deathless name acquired, 

Kow sloop to leam of ecclesiastic men 

—No, arm'd with rhyme, at priests I'll take my aim, • 

Though prudence bids me murter but tlieir fHine.** 

Wctkln MuccUtn^t 

An answer was published * Tho Centlcman'c 
Magtw.iue,*' written by an unknown hand, from which 
tho foliowiiig lines are seltfhtei?: 

Tnnsfoi I'd by thoughtless rage, end midnlght'v 
From in ire free, and push'd williout des^ ; 

In equal brawl if Savage luug'd a thrust, 

A nd brought the youth a victim to the dust t 
So strong the hand of accident appears. 

The royal hand from guilt and vengcanra clean. 

Instead of wasting *' all thy fliture jean, « 

Savage, in prayer and vain repenting tears," 

Baert thy pen to mend a vlcJous age. 

To curb the priest, and sink his blgi -church ragf ; 

To show what frauds (he holy vestments hich', 

The nests of avarice, lust, and pedant pride: 

Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 

And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 

The heavenly guide deliver down to fiune ; 

In welUtuncd lays transmit a Foster's natue; 

'louch every passion with harmonious art. 

Exalt the genius and rorrect the heart. 

Thus future tiroes sliail royal grace extol ; 

Thus poIlbhM lines ihy present fame enrol. 

. —— But grant——— 

— ■ — Maliciously that Savage plunged the steel. 

And made the youth Its shinlhg vengeance feel; 


with severity which he did not seem inclined ta 
forget. 

But a return of invective was not thought a 
sufficient panislimcnt. U'he court of King'a 
Bench was therefore moved against him ; and 
he was obliged to return an answer to a chargo 
of obscenity. It was urged In his defence, tliat 
obscenity was criminal when it was intended to 
promote the practice of vice ; but that Mr. Sa- 
vage had only introduced obscene ideas, with 
the view of exposing them to detestation, and of 
amending the age by showing the deformity of 
wickedness. Tliis plea was admitted ; and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then presided in that court, 
dismissed the information with encomiums up- 
on the purity and excellence of Mr. Savage's 
writings. The prosecution, however, answered 
in some measure the purpose of those by whom 
it was set on foot ; for Mr, Savage was so far 
intimidated by it, that when the edition of his 
(K>pm was sold, he did not venture to reprint it; 
so that H was in a short time forgoUtli, or for- 
gotten by all but those whom it offended. 

It is said that some endeavours were used to 
incense the Q,ucen against him : but he found 
advocates to obviate at least part of their effect; 
for, though he was never advanced, he still con- 
tinued to receive his^^ension. 

This ]>oem drew moi*e infamy upon him than 
any incident of his life ; and, as his conduct 
cannot be vindicated, it is proper to secure his 
memory from reproach, by informing those 
whom be made his enemies, that he never in- 
tended U) repeat the provocation; and that, 
though whenever ho thought he had any reason 
to complain of the clergy, he used to threaten 
.them with a new edition of “ The Progress of 
a Divine,” it was his calm and settled resolu- 
tion to suppress it for ever. 

lie once intended 'to have made a better re- 
paration for the folly or injustice with which 
be might be charged, by writing another poem 
called The Progress of a Free-thinker,” 
whom he intended to lead through all the stages 
of vice and folly, to convert him from virtue to 
wickedness, and from religion to infidelity, by 
all the modish sophistry used for that purpose ; 
and at last to dismiss him by his own hand into 
the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real 
loss to mankind; for he was loo well acquainted 
with all the scotip.s of debauchery to have failed 
in his representations of tliem, and too zealous 
for virtue xiot^ have .represented them in such 
a manner as should expose them cither to ridU 
cule or detestation. 

But this plan, was, like others, formed and 


Mj wu! ahhoi e ai t, the* iletrstB, 

But mori* the try m inim’y li sth. 

M»Em .-.May 17SS..-nr. J. 
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ktJ<] asMo till the of his imagination was 
spent, and the effervescence of invention bad 
mbsided ; but soon gave way to some other de- 
sign, which pleased by its novelty for awhile, 
and then was neglected like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having 
no certain support but the pension allowed him 
by the Queen, which, though it might have kept 
an exact economist from want, was very far 
from being sufficient for Mr. Savage, who liad 
never been accustomed to dismiss any of his 
appetites without the gratification which' they 
solicited, and whom nothing but want of money 
withheld from pavtakii^g of every pleasure that 
fell within his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension w'as 
very particular. No sooner had he changed the 
bill, than he vanished from the eight of all his 
ar^qualntaiicc, and lay for some time out. of the 
reach of oil the inquiries that friendship or cu- 
riosity could make after him. At length lie ap- 
]>cared agftiii, poTinyless as before, but m;ver in- 
formed even those w^hom be seemed to regard 
most, where he bad been ; nor was his retreat 
ever discovered. 

Tins was his constant practice during the 
whole time that he received the pension of the 
Queen : he regularly disapfieared and returned. 
He, Indeed, affirmed that he retired to study, 
and that the money supported him in solitude 
for many months ; but liis friends declared, that 
the short time in which it was spent sufficiently 
confuted his own aci'ount of his conduct* 

Ilis politeness and his wit still raised him 
friends, who were desirous of setting him at 
length free from that indigence by whicli he 
had been hitherto oppressed ; and thei’tfoi'e so^ 
licited Sir Robert Walx>o1e in his favour with so 
much earnestness tliat they obtained a promise 
of the next place that shtiuld become va^'ant, 
not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. This 
promise was made with an uncommon decla- 
ration, ** that it was iiot^ the promise of a 
minister to a petitioner, but of a friend to his 
friend." 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease 
for ever, and, as he observes in a poem written 
rni that incident of his life, trusted and was 
trusted ; but soon found that his conddeucc was 
ill-grounded, and this friendly promise was not 
inviolable. He spent a long time In solicita- 
tions, and at last despaired and desisted. 

He did not indeed deny, that he had given 
the minuter some reason to l|flieve that he 
should not strengthen his own interest by ad- 
vancing him ; for he liad taken card to distin- 
guish himself in coffee-houses as an advocate for 
file ijoinistry of the last years of Queen Anne, 
always ready to Justify the conduct, 
a^' ifxalt the character of Lord Bolingbroke, 
-whom he mentions with great ngard in an 
> KpUtle upon Authors/’ whirh he wrote. 


about that time, but was too wise to publish, 
and of which only some fragments have ap- 
peared, iziseited by him in the “ Magazine" 
after his retirement. 

To despair was not, however, the character 
of Savage; when dne patronage failed, he hud 
recourse to another* The prince was now ex- 
tremely pojmhir, and had very liberally reward- 
ed the merit of some writers whom Mr. Savage 
did not think superior to himself; and therefore 
life resolved to address a poem to him. 

Fdr tip's purpose he made choice of a subject 
wiiich could regard only persons of the highest 
rank and greatest affluence, and which was 
therefore proper for a poem intended to procure 
the patronage of a prince; and having retired 
fur some time to Riclimond, that he might ]>ro< 
secute his design in full tranquillity, without 
the temptations of pleasure, or the solicitutioua 
of creditors by which' his meditations were in 
equal of being disconcerted, lie produced 

a poem " On Public Spirit, with regard to 
Public Works.” 

'i^he plan of this poem is very extensive, and 
com]>rises a multitude of topics, each of which 
might furnish matter sufficient fur a long per- 
formance, and of which some have already om- 
ployvd more eminent writers; but as he wu-t 
perhaps not fully acquainted w’ith the wlude 
extent of his own design, and was writing to 
obtain a supply of wants to(» pressing to adiuii 
of long or accurate inquiries, he pusses jiegli- 
gently over many public works, which, even in 
his own opinion, deserved to be more elaborately 
treated. 

But, though he may sometimes disappoint hi 4 
reader by transient touches upon these subjects, 
which have often beetr considered, and therefurc 
naturally raise expectations, he must be allowt'd 
amply to compensate bis omissions, by expatiat- 
ing, ill the conclusffiu of his work, upon a kind 
,of beneficence jiot 3 'et celebrated by any eminent 
poet, though it now appears more susceptible ot 
embellishments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, 
and aifect the pa&lorTs, than many of tboso 
which Ifare hitherto been thought most wurtiiy 
of the ornaments of verse. The settlement ot 
colonies in uninhabited countries, the cstahlish- 
ment of those in security whose misfortunes 
have made their own' country no longer pleas- 
ing or^afe, the acquisition of property without 
injury to any, the appropriation of the waste 
and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the en- 
joyment of those gifts which Heaven has scat- 
tered upon the regions uncultivated and unoc- 
cupied, cannot be considered without giving rise 
to a great number of pleasing ideas, and be- 
wildering the imagination in delightful pros- 
pects; and, therefore, whatever speculatioos 
they may produce in those who have confined 
themselves to political studies, naturally fixed 
the attention, and excited the applause of a 
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pwt. ITie politician, when he coris’Mors 
driven into other countries for and 

ol)lig;ed to retire to forests and deserts, and 
pass their lives, and fix their posterity, in the 
remotest corners of the world, to avoid those 
hardships which tliey sufFer qi* fear in their na- 
tive place, may very properly inquire, why the 
\e{;iHlature does not priwide a remedy for these 
miseries, rather tlian encoura{re an escape from 
them. lie may conclude that the flight of 
every honest man is a loss to the community ; 
that tliose who are unhapj»y without guilt o^ght 
to be relieved; and the life which is itvcrhuN 
deiied hy accidental calamities set at ease hy 
the care of the public ; and that those who have 
by misconduct forfeited their claim to favour, 
niglit rather to be made useful to the society 
which they have injured, than be driven from 
it. Hut the poet is employed in a more ]deas> 
irig undertaking tlian that of proposing laws 
which, however just or expedient, will never 
be made ; or endeavouring to reduce to rational 
schemes of goveriiinent societies W'hich were 
formed by ihaiue, and are conducted by the 
private passions of those who preside in them. I 
He guides the unhappy fugitive, from w’ant 
and jiersccution, to plenty, quiet and security, j 
and scats himself in scenes of peaceful solitude, 
and undisturbed jicace. j 

Savage 1ms not forgotten, amid.st the pleasing I 
renlimeiits which this prospect of relireineiitsiig- ' 
gested to him, to censure those crimes which have 
been generally committed by the disco vej‘ers of 
new regions, and to expose the enormous wicked- , 
ness of making war iijioii barbarous nations be- ' 
cause they cannot resist, and of invading countries ^ 
because they are fruitful; of extending riaviga- j 
lion only to propagate vice, and of visiting dis- 
tant lands only to Jay them waste. He has 
asserted the natural equality of mankind, and 
endeavoured to suppre.ss tha| pride wliich in- 
clines men to imagine, that right is the consc- ^ 
quence, of power. • ^ 

His description of the various miseries which 
force men to seek for refi'^e ip distant countries, 
affords another instance of his proti<*iwi;y in 
the important and extensive study ot human 
life; and the tenderness with which kc recounts 
them, unothtT proof of his humanity and bciie- 
voleneo. I 

It is observable that the close of this^poem 
discovers a change which experiem e had made 
in IVIr. Savage’s ojiinious. In f fmem vvritten 
by him in his youth, aiid published in his IMis- 
ccllanies, he declares his coutemi»t of the ron- 
traeted views and narrow prospects of the niicl- | 
die state of life, and declares his resolution ei- I 
ther to tower like the cedar, or he train]>led like 
the sliriib ; hut in this po<>m, though addressed 
to a prince, he mentions this stale of life, as 
compi'isiiig those who ought most to attract re- 
gard, those who merit most the confluence of 


■ p< er and the familiarity of^greafness ; and, 
I accidentally inentioning this passage to one of 
his friends, declared, that in his opinion all tha 
I virtue of mankind w'as comprehended in that 
state, 

I In describing villas and gardens he did not 
I omit to condemn timt absurd custom w'hieh 
prevails among the English, of permitting ser- 
\ vaiits to receive money from strangei’s for the 
j entertainment that they receive, and therefore 
, inserted in Ins poem these lines : 

But what the flowering priuo of gardens rare. 
However rii>al, or h(iwe%er fair. 

If Rate.<, wliicli aoco.ss should still aivo way. 

Ope but, like Peter’s paradise, for pay ; 

If perquisited vcrlets frequent stand. 

And each new walk must a new tux demand ; 

What foreign eye but with contempt surve^-i 1 
W1 a', muse shall from oblivion snatch their praisoT 

But before the publication of hi.s performaiieci 
he recollected that the (iueeii allowed^ Iter gar- 
den and cave at Richmond t(> be shown for 
juoney ; and that she so openly countenanced the 
practice, that she had bestowed the privilege of 
showing them as a pbiee of proflt on a man, 
whose merit she valued herself upon rewarding*, 
though she gave him only the liberty of disgrac- 
ing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prndenco 
than was often exerted by him, that the publi- 
cation of these lines might be ofliciously rei>re- 
sented as an insult upon the Queen, to whom 
he owed his life and his subsistence; /.-iJ that 
the pnvpriety of his observation would be no 
security against the criKsurcs wdilrh the unscji. 
ppnableness of it might draw upon him : im 
I therefore suppressed the passage in t)ie first edi- 
tion, but after the Queen’s death thought the 
same caution no longer necessary, and restored 
it to the proper place. 

'Phe poem was, therefore, published witlnuit 
any pol4ical fanlt.s, and insrrihed to the 1 Vince; 
but Mr. Savage, handing no friend upon whom 
he couid prevail to pi’e'^ent it to Iiim, had no 
other method of altracting his observation than 
the publication of frequent advertisements, and 
therefore received no reward from his [talroii, 
however generous on other occasions. 

This disappointineni he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by some means or 
other confident (hat the IVince was not ignn- 
voiit of his addwss to him; and inhimuited, 
that if any advances in popularity could have 
been made by ■liMinguishing him, he had not 
W'ritten without not ice, or witlx'ut reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented hb 
poem ill person, and i^ent to tlie printer for a 
copy with that design ; hut either his opinion 
changed, or his resoUition dese* ^ed him, and ho 
continued to resent reglect w ilhoiif r.(i?mptin(| 
to force himself into n-gard* 

Hh 
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Kor was tlic public much more favourable 
than bis palrori ; for only seventy- two were 
sold, though the performance was nuieh com- 
mended by some whose judgment in that kind 
of writing is generally allowed. Hut Savage. 
•asily re.eoiu*iled himself to mankind, without 
imputing any defect to his work, by observing ! 
that bis poem was unluckily published two days | 
after the prorogation of the parliament, and by j 
consequence at a time when all those w'ho could 
be expected to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or eiigiig<‘d in 
taking leave of others upon their Uisinishiiin j 
from public anViirs. 

It must be however allowed, in juslilication 
of the public, that this performance is not the 
most *‘xcellent of Mr. Savage’s works; and 
that, ihougti it cannot be denied to contain 
many striking sentiments, majestic lines, and j 
Just observations, it is in general not suflieieiitly | 
polished in the language, or eiiliveiied in the 
imagery,^ or digested in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the al- 
leviation of his poverty, which was such as very 
few could have supported with equal patience; 
but to which it must likewise he CMifessed, that 
few would have been exposed ho ri‘ceived : 
punctually fifty pounds a year; a salary which, | 
though by no means equal to the demands of I 
vanity and luxury, is yet found sufficient to 
8 U]>port families above want, and was uiidoubt- | 
tdly move than the necessities of life require. 

Hut no sooner had he received liis pension, 
than he withdrew' to his darling privacy, from ! 
whii'h he returned in a short lime to his fnrmer i 
distress, and for some part of the year generally ’ 
lived by chance, eating only when he was ii|- | 
Tiled to the tables of his acquaintances, from 
wliicb the meanness of his dress often excluded 
him, w’lion the p<flitenr.ss and variety of his 
e(»nversation wjuild have been thought a suf- 
ficient reconip»*nct‘ for his entertainment. 

lie lodgi'd as much by accident as dined,* 
and passed tJie night 80]net,<mes in mean houses, 
which arc set open at night t<» any <*asua 1 w^an- 
derere, sometimes in cellars among the riot and 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of (he 
rabble :^and sometimes, when he had not mtmey 
to support even the expenses of these receptacles, 
walked about the streets till he was weary*, and 
lay dow'n in the summer upon a bulk, or in the 
winter, with his a«sso<'lHtc 8 in po^ ertj', among 
the ashes of a glass-house. • 

In this manner ivere passed those days and 
those nights W'hich nature had enabled him to 
have employed in elevated speculations, useful 
Btudies, or pleasing eonversation. * On a bulk, 
in a cellar, or in a glass-house, among thieves | 
and beggars, was to he found the Author i>f 
" 'rhe Wanderer,” the man of exalted senti- 
tfients, extensive view^s, and curious observa- 
tiofiS' the man whose remarks on life might 
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have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of vir- 
tue might have enlightened the moralist, whose 
eloquence might have influenced senates, and 
whose delicacy might have polished courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessi- 
ties might sometinies force him upon disreput- 
able practices ; and it is probable tliat these 
lines in « U'he Wanderer’* were occasioned by 
his reflections on his conduct ; 

Though misery leads to happiness, and truth, 
Unequal to the load this languid youth, 

Q),tetqone censure, if, untried by grief, 

If, aniidst wo, mi tempted by relief) 
lie stoop'd reluctant to low arts of shaToe, 

Which then, even then, he scorn'd, and blush’d to 
name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him W'as cer- 
tain to he solicited for small sums, whicli tin* 
freqtieiicy ol the request made in time consider- 
able : and he was therefore quickly shunned by 
those who were become familiar enough to be 
trusted with his necessities; hut his rambling 
manner of life, and constant api>earance at 
houses of public resort, always procured him a 
new succession of friends, W'hose kindness bed 
not been exhausted by repealed requests; -m 
that he was seldom absolutely without le 
sources, hut hud in Ins utmost exigences this 
comfort, that he always imagined himself sure 
of speedy' relief. 

It was observed, that he always asked favoms 
of ibis kind without the least submission oi 
apparent consciousness of depeiuknne, and that 
he did not seem to look upon a conij»lian<’e with 
hj!* request as an obligation that d served any 
extraordinary acknowledgments; but a refus.d 
was resented by him as an aflVent, or con - 
jdained of as an injury ; nor did he readily re- 
comile himself t<» those who either denied to 
ierfd, or gave hiiq afterwards any iiiliniatioii 
that they expected to be repsiid. 

He W'as sometimes so far coTn]»assioned by 
those W'ho knew both his merit atid distresses, 
that they recei>o«^ h^n into tlndr families, but 
they soon discovered him to be a very inconimn- 
dious inmate ; for, being always accustomed to 
an inegulw manner of life, he could not con- 
fine himself to any sttited hours, or pay any re- 
gard to the rules of a family, but W'ould prolong 
his cqpvcrsatinn till midnight, without consider- 
ing that business might require his friend’s ap- 
plication in the meaning; and, wdien he had 
])er>suaded himscir to retire to bed, w'as not 
without equal difficulty* called up to dinner: it 
wsis therefore impossible to pay him any dis- 
tinction without the entire subversion of all 
eennomy; a kind of establishment which, 
w'herever he went, he always appeared ambi- 
tious to overthrow. 

It must, therefore, he acknowledged, in justi- 
fication of mankind, that it Avas not always hy 
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the or coltlncss of his friends that ^ inies iu thi- alifeiviit t lasses of inaiikliid, 'I’hose 

Sia\'age was distressed, but because it was in who th<n(^'hb theinsidves raised above him by 
reality very difficult to preserve him long in a the a<! vantages of riches, hated him because they 
state of etihc. To supply him with money was f<unid no protection from the petnlaiire of his 
a hopeless attempt; for no sooner did he see | wit. Those who were esteemed for their writ- 
liimselt master of a sum sufficient to set him ; ings feared him as a critic, and maligned him 
free from care for a day, than he became profuse ' as u rival ; and almostrall the smaller wits were 
and luxurious. When once he had entered a his professed enemies. 

tavern, or engaged in a scheme of ])Ieasure, ho ! Among tiicse Mr. ISIiller so far indulged his 
never retired till want of mon**^' obliged him to rescrilnient as to introduce him in a farce, and 
some new expedient. Jt he was entertained in ^ direct him to be personated on the stage, in a 
a family, nothing was any hjiiger to be rcgtii'ded ; dress like that which lie then wore ; a mean in- 
there but amusements and jollity ; ’wherevW | suit, which only insinuated that Savage had but 
Savage entered, he immediately cx]»ected that one coat, and which m'Os therefore despised by 
order and business should fly before him, that ! him rather than re«enteil ; for, though he W'roto 
all should thenceforward be left to hazard, and | a hunpoun against Miller, he never printed it • 
that no dull principle of domestic management | and as no other person ought to prosecute that 
should be opposed to his inclination, or intrude ' revenge from which the person who was injured 
upon his gaycty. desisted, I shall not pn*servc what Mr. Savage 

Ili.s distresses, however afflictive, never clc- j 8iippn*ssed ; of ^^ich the puliliiMtioii would 
iected him; in his lowest state he wanted not ' indexed have been a^imishmcnt too severe for so 
bplrit to assert the natural dignity of wit, and impoteibt an assault. • 

was always ready to re]>Tess that insulctice which ! The great hardships of poverty were fo Sa- 
the superiority fortune incited, and to tram- I vage not the want of lodging or of food, but the 
pie on that reputation Avhich rose uimui any j neglect and contempt which it drew upon him 
other basis than that of merit; he never ad- He coii'plained that, as his affiiirs grew desper- 
niitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to j ate, he tbund his reputation for capacity visibly 
be treated otherwise than as an e4ual. Once, ; decline ; that his opinion in questions of eriti- 
uheii he was without lodging, moat, or clothes, I cimu was no longer regarde«l, whim liiscont was 
one of his friends, n man indeed not rcmarkiiblc out of fashion; and that those who, in the in- 
for moderation in his prosperity, left a message, j terval of bis prosjierit}^ w’ere always cncoiiiag- 
Ihat he desired to see him about nine in the j ing him to great undertakings by enccuii urns on 
xiiorning. Savage knexv that his intcutlon was ' Ins genius and uKsurunccs <d' success, n<‘W le- 
to assist him; but was \ej'y much disgusted ! reived any mention of Jiis design with ccldness, 
that he should presume to ])rescrib0 the hour of j thought that the subjects on which he ]»roposed 
his attendance, and, 1 believe, refused to visit to write tvere very diflicnli, and w'ere ready to 
him, and rejected his Kindness. inform him, that the event of a poem was nn- 

The same invincible teiriper, whether finunfss certain, that sm antluu' ougld to employ nmch 
or obstinacy, appiared in his conduct to the time in the cousidcintion of his and not 

Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very frequwilly presume to sit down to write in confidence of 
demanded, that the allowahce which wuh once !a few cursory i<fcas, and a supci filial Know'- 
paid him should he restored, byt with whoiu^ ledge; diifoulties were Marled on all sides, ami 
he never appeared to entertain for a moment he was no longer niaililicd for any pciTonuaiKC 
ihe thought of soliciting a reconciliation, and but “ The \'oluntcA* Jaiureat.” 

W’hom he treated at on^, \fith all ihe haiighti- Yet even this Kind of contunpt nocr dc- 
iiess of KUi>eriority, ami all the hittcrio«s of re- pressed him ; fur he alvMiys ]n*e'.ervctl a steady 
seiameiit. He wrote to him, not in a style of confidence in his own cj. parity, and hilicved 
supplication or respect, but of rejiroach, menace, iiolhiiig above his rc.ii li which he should at any 
and contempt ; and appeared determined, if he time earnestly endeavour to attain. He formed 
«*vcr regained his nllow'aiicc, to hold it only by schemes of the ^ame kind with regard to know- 
the right of conquest. • 1 ledge and to fortune, and flattering himself with 

As many more can «!5§rover that a m«in is advances to be made in science, as with richp««, 
richer than that he is wiser tlmn fhemse^cs, su- to be enjoyed in some distant pej iod of his life, 
periority of understanding is not so readily ar- For the acqui.'fitioii of knowledge be was iiidei'd 
know! edged as that of fortune; nor is that fur better queTilied tlian for that of riches ; 
haughtiness which the consciousness of great | he was naturally inquisitive, ami desirous of 
uhilities incites borne with the same submission the conversation of those from whom any in- 
as the tyranny of affluence ; and therefore Sn- formation was to be obtained, hut by no means 
vage, by asserting his claim to deference and re- solicitous to improve those c>*portunities that 
gani, and by treating ibosij with contempt | were sometimes offered of ruj.-*mg his fortune; 
v\liom bet I er fort uiic animated to lebcl against , and he was jcmaikaldy relentite ol his ideas, 
him, did not fail to raise a great numhi I ol cue- I which, when onct be was in piSsetAv.'ii of 
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them, rarely foreook quality which 

could never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in ex- 
pectation that thr Queen would some time re- 
collect her promise, be had recourse to the usual 
practice of writers^ and published proposals (or 
printing his works by subscription, to which he 
was encouraged by the success of many who 
had not a better right to the favour of (he 
public ; but, whatever was the reason, he did 
not And the world equally inclined to favour 
him ; and he observed, with some discontent, 
that, though he offered his works at half-a- 
guinca, he yvus able to procure but a small num- 
ber in comparison with those who subscribed 
twice as much to Duck. 

Kor was it without indignation that he saw 
his proposals neglected by the Queen, who pa- 
tronized ]\Ir. Duck’s with unoommou ardour, 
and incited a competition a^ng those \\ho at- 
tended the court, who shouia most ])ro!notft his 
intere.st, skuI who should first oiler a subscrip- 
tion. This was a distinction to tvbicli iVIr. 
Savage made no scruple of asserting, that his 
birth, his misfortunes, and his genius, gave a 
fairer title than could be pleaded by him on 
whom it was conferred. 

Savage’.s applications were, however, not uni- 
versally unsiuicessful ; for some of the nobility 
countenanced his design, encouraged his prof»o> 
tials, and subscribed with great liberality, ile 
related of the Duke of Chandos particularly, 
that, upon receiving his proposals, he sent him 
ten guineas. 

Hut the money which his subscriptions af- 
forded him was not less volatile than that which 
he received from his other schemes : whenever 
a subscription was paid him, he went to a ta- 
vern ; and, as money so collected is necessai’ily 
j'ecci\ed in small sums, he was never able to 
send his poems to the prcvss, but for many years 
continued his solicitation, and squandered what- 
ever he ubiained. 

'I’ll is project of printing liis works was fre- 
quently revived ; and as his proposals grow ob- 
solete, new ones were printed with fre.«»her 
dates. To form schemes for the publication, 
was one of his favourite amusements ; nor was ; 
he ever more at ease than when, with any friend ! 
who readily fell in with hi.s schemes, he was 
adjusting the print, forming the advertisements, 
and regulating the dispersion of his new edi- 
tion, which he really intcndeii some time to 
pi)bli:»h, and which, as long as experience bad 
shown him the impossibility of planting the vo- 
lume together, he at last determinedc to divide 
into tveekly or monthly numbers, that the pro- 
fits of the first might supply the expenses of 
the next 

Thus he spent his time ib mean €‘xpedicn(s 
and toi'menting suspense, living for the greatest 


part in the fear of prosecutions from his credi 
tors, and consequently skulking in obscure parts 
of the town, of which he was no stranger to 
the remotest corners. But wherever he came, 
his address secured him friends, whom his ne- 
ce.ssities soon alienated : so that he had, iierhaps, 
a more iiuinerQu.s acquaintance than any man 
ever before attained, there being scarcely any 
person eminent on any account to whom ho 
was not known, or whose character he was not 
in some degree able to delineate. 

Tt the acquisition of this extensive acquain- 
tance every circumstance of his life contribiittal. 
lie excelled in the arto of conversation, and 
I therefore willingly ]>rac1iNcd them. lie had 
seldom any home, or even a lodging in which 
he could be private ; and therefore was driven 
into public-houses for the common ronveniences 
of life and supports of nature, lie was always 
ready to comply with every invitation, having no 
employment to withhold him, and often no money 
to provide for himself; and by dining with one 
company, he never failed of oblHiiiiiig an intro- 
duction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus caKsual 
his subsistence; yet did not the distraction of 
Ills views hinder him from reflection, nor the 
uncertainty of his condition depress his gayety. 
When he had wandered about without any for- 
tunate adventure by wliich he was led into a 
tavern, lie sometimes retired into the fields, and 
was able to employ his mind in study, or amuse 
it with pleasing imaginations ; and seldom ap- 
peared to be melancholy, but when some sudden 
misfortune had fallen upon him ; and even then 
in a few moments he would di.seiilangle himself 
from hia perplexity, adoi>t the subject of con- 
versation, and apjdy lii.s mind wholly to the 
objects that others presented to it. 'I'his life, 
unhappy as it may be already imagined, was 
yet embittered, in jTSS, with new calamities. 
'I'he death of the Queen deprived liiin of all tho 
prospects of preferment with which he so long 
entertained his imagination ; and, as Sir Kobei t 
Walpole had before gifen him reason to be- 
lieve th&t be never intended the performance 
of his promise, he was now abandoned again 
to fortune. 

Ile was, however, at that time, supported by 
a friend; and as it was not his custom to look 
out for 'distant calamities, or to feel any other 
pain than that which forced itself upon bis 
senses, Vie was not much afflicted at his loss, 
and jierhaps comforted himself that his pension 
would be now continued without the annual 
tribute of a panegyric. 

Another exjieotation contributed likewise to 
support him ; he had taken the resolution to 
write a second tragedy upon the story of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, in which he preserved a 
few lines of his former play, but made a total 
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alteration of the plan, added new incidents, and 
introduced new characters ; so that it was a new 
traf^edy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not mak- 
ing choice of another subject ; but, in vindica- 
tion of himself, he asserted, that it was not 
easy to find a better ; and that he thought it his 
interest to extinguish the memory of the first 
tnigedy, which he could only do by writing one 
less defective upon the same story; by wdiit^h 
he should entirely defeat the artifice of the 
bookselh'i’s, who, after the death of any author 
of reputation, are always industrious *to swHl 
his works, by uniting his worst productions 
with his best. 

J n the execution of this scheme, however, he 
Itrta’eeded but slowly, and probably only em- 
phtjed himself upon it W'hun he could find no 
Ollier amusement; but he pleased himself with 
counting the profits, and perhaps imagined that 
the tlieairiral reputation whi<‘li he w’lis about to 
acquire, would be equivalent to all that he had 
lo'.l by the (h atli of his patroness. 

He did not, in conrnleiice of his appriaiching 
riches, ncglccl liie measures proper to secuie the 
continuiiTice of his pension, though some of hhs 
favourers thought him culjiahle for omitting to 
write, on her death ; but on her birth-day next 
jear, he, gave a proof of tlie solidity of his judg- 
ment, and the jiowcr of his genius, lie knew 
that llie tra<‘h of elegy liad been so long beaten, 
that it was iiij]iossible to travel in it without 
freailing in the, foolsteiis of those who had gone 
before him ; and (hat tlierelbreit was necessary, 
tliiit he might distinguish himself from tlic herd 
of ciicoiniasts, to find out some new walk of 
funeral p.anegyric, 

'I’his ditlicult task he performed in such a 
luaniiej', that his poem may ho justly ranked 
among the best pieces that the death of pripces 
ha.'* ]»roduced. 15y transfen^ing the mention of j 
bei’ death to her birth-day, he has iormed 
li.ip]jy combination of toiucs, wfiich any other 
nan would have thought it u*ry difiicult to con- 
nect ill one view, hut wdiick he ha*- united in 
such a manner, that the relation betw een them 
np]iears natural; and it may be justly said, 
that what no other man ^vould hdve thought 
on, it now appears sciircely possible for any man 
to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combinrjtion of 
imagi'S is so nuistei ly, that it is sulficient to set 
this poem above censure; and therefore it is 
not ijeces.snry to mention many other delicate 
touches whicli may be found in it, and which 
would doservt*<lJy bo admired in any other per- 
iormaiice. 

'i d these proofs of his gcums may be added, 
from the same ])ocin, an instance of his ]>ru- 
deiicc, an cxcelleiiec for which he was not so | 
often distinguished ; he dues not forget to re- | 


j mind the king, ;n the most delicate and artfo. 
manner of ciyitinuliig his pension, 
j With regard to the success of this addre.s8, he 
was for some time in suspense, hut was in no 
great degree solicitous about it ; and continued 
his labour upon his new tragedy with great 
tranquillity, till the friend who had for a con- 
siderable time supported him, removing his 
family to another place, took occasion to di.sinis.s 
him. It then became necessary to inquire 
more diligently what was determined in his 
affair, having reason to suspect that no gr<‘at 
favour was intended him, because he had not 
received his pension at the usual time. 

I It is s;iid, that lie did not lake those methods 
of retrieving his interest, whicli were most 
likely to succeed ; and some of those who were 
employed in the J^xchequer, cautioned him 
I against too much violence in his jiruceedings ; 
j but Mr. Savage, who seldom regulated liis c«>u- 
duct by the advice of others, gave way to liis 
jKission^.nnd demamhd of .Sir llobert^ Waljiole, 
at his levee, (he jeason of the distinction that 
w^as made between him and the other pensioiiiTs 
of the Queen, w'ith a degree of roughiiess, 
which perhaps determined him to withdraw 
what liaU been only delayed. 

hatever was the crime of whicli he was ac. 
cused or suspected, and wluuevei* iiitluencc was 
employed against him, he received soon after an 
aecouiit that took from him sill hopes of regain- 
ing his p(>nsioii ; and he had now no prospect 
of subsisteiiee but fnun his play, and he knew 
lui way <}f living for the lime required to fin- 
ish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, 
lOloprived of an estate and title hy a particular 
law, exposed and abandoned by a mother, de- 
j frau('ed by a mother ot a fortune wliich his fji- 
ther liad allotted him, he entered the world 
without a friend ; and though his abilities 
forced themselves into esteem and reputation, 
he was nevei able to obtain any real advantage; 
.md w hatever j>rosiJ»»cts arose, were always in- 
tercepted as he began to approach them. I’lie 
King’s intentions in his favour were frustrated; 
his dedication to the Prince, whose generosity 
on every other occasion W'as eminent, procured 
him no reward ; Sir Ilobert Walpole, who 
valued himsclV upon kef]ung his promise to 
others, broke it to him without regret ; and the 
bounty of the Queen w as, after her death, wdth- 
dr awn from hiiif, and from him only. 

Such were Ids misfortunes, which yet he bore, 
not only with^ecency, but with cheerfulne.sa ; 
nor W'as hj^ clouded even by his last dis- 

appointments, though he was in a short tiniu 
reduced to the lowest degree of dislvcss, and 
often wanted both lodging and loud. At this 
time he gave anotiircr iiiFtaiive of the insur- 
mouutahle obstinacy of bis spirit ; hla alothea 
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were worn out| |uid he received notice, that at 
a coffee house some clothes and linen were left 
for him : the person who sent them did not, I 
believe, inform him to whom he was to ho 
obliged, that he might spare the perplexity of 
ac'knowledging the benefit ; but though the offer 
was so far generous, it was made with some 
neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage so 
much resented, that he refused the present, and 
declined to enter the house till the clothes that 
had been designed for him were taken away. 

llis distress was now publicly known, and 
his friends, therefore, thought it proper to con- 
cert some measures for his relief; and one of 
them wrote a letter to him, in which he ex- 
pressed his concern for the miserable with- 
drawing of his pension and gave him hopes, 
that in a slioVt time he should find himself sup- 
plied with a competence, without any depend- 
ance “ on those little creatures which we arc 
pleased to call the great.’* 

The scheme proj>osed for this happy and inde- 
pendent subsistence was, that he should retire 
into Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty 
pounds a year, to be raised by a subscription, 
on which he was to live privately in a cheap 
place, without aspiring any more to afilueiicc, 
or having any farther care of reputation. 

nils offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with intentions very different from those of his 
friends ; fur they proposed that he should con- 
tinue an exile from London for ever, and spend 
idl the rematuing part of his life at Swansea ; 
but ho designed only to take tlie opportunity, 
which their scheme offered him, of retreating 
for a short time that he might pi'eparc his phty 
for the stage, and his other works for *the pressf 
and then return to London to exhibit his tra- 
gedy, and live upon the profits of his own 
labour. 

With regard to his works, he jn'oposed vt'ry 
great improvements, which would haverequiivd 
much time or great application ; and, when he 
had finished them, he desigvied to do justice to 
his subscribers', by publishing tliera according to 
his proposals. 

As lie was ready to entertain himself with 
future pleasures, he had planned 4)ut a S4'heirie 
of life for the couiitiy, of which he had no 
knowledge but from pastorals and songs. lie 
imagined that he should be transported to scenes 
of flowery felicity, like those which one poet 
hits reflected to another ; and *hfid prtyected a 
perpetual round of innocent pleasures, of which 
be suspected no interruption frofti pride, or ig- 
norance, or brutality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, 
that when he was once gently reproached by a 
friend for submittiug to live upiJii a subscrip- 
tion, and advisetl j'Hfher by hi resijlute exertion 
of his abilities support himself, lie could not 
bear to dci»ar hiui&t'lf fn>m the hnppiness wliich 
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was to be found in the calm of a cottage, or lose 
the opportunity of listening, without intermis- 
sion, to the melody of the nightingale, which 
he believed was to be heard fi'om every bramble, 
and which he did not fail to mention os a 
very important part of the happiness of a coun- 
try life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends 
directed him to take a lodging in the liberties fi{ 
the rieet, that he might be secure from his cre- 
ditors; and sent him every Monday a guinea, 
whitth Iks commonly spent before the next 
I mhrning* and trusted after his usual manner, 

. the remaining part of the week to the bounty 
I of fortune. 

lie now began very sensibly to feel the mise- 
I ries of dependance. Those by whom he%as to 
I be siiisported begun to prescribe to liim with an 
' air of authority, which he knew not how de- 
jcently to resent, nor patiently to bear; and he 
I soon discovered, from the conduct of must of 
his subscribers, tliat he was yet in the hands of 
! little creatures.” 

I Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer 
I he gave many instances, of which none appeared 
to raise his indignation to a greater height, tiian 
' the method which was taken of fiirniKbing him 
I with clothes. Instead of consiiliing him, aiid 
I allowing him to send a tailor his orders for 
I what they thought proper to allow him, tliey 
! proposed to send for a tailor to lake his meu- 
' sure, and then to consult how they should eqiii;> 
him. 

I This treatment was not very delit^ate, nor w'jis 
^ it such as Savage’s luiinanity would havcj siig- 
‘ gcsled to him uii a like ocmMioii ; but it h.id 
I scarcely deserved mention, had it not, l>y affect- 
! iiig him in an uncommon flegr4'e, sliown tiie 
! peculiarity of his character. IJjvoii liearing tin, 
I design that was formed, he came to the lodging 
of a friend with tke most violent agonies i»f 
nige ; and, being asked w'bat it could be that 
gave him such 'disturbance, he replied witl> the 
’ utmost vehemence of indignation, “ That tin y 
had sf'ut for a tailonto nieasure him.” 

I How the affair ended was never inquired, f(jr 
fear of renewing his uneasiness. J t is pi^iluK Ic 
'that, upon Vecollection, he submitted with a 
* good grace to what he could not avoi<I, and that 
he discovered no resentment where lie hud no 
power, f* 

j He was, however, not humbled to implicit 
' and unK'ersal compliance ; for when the genile- 
; man, who had first intbrmed him of the design 
I to support him by a subscription, attempted to 
ju’ocure a reconciliation with the J.ord 'I’yr- 
coniiel, he could by no means be prevailed upon 
to ctmiftly with the measures tliat were pro- 
posed. 

A letter was written for him* to Sir 'SVillihin 
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Lotnon, to prevail upon him to 101017)080 his 
(food offit*i’.s with Lord Tymmiiel, in wliich he 
8 o]h;iled Sir William’s assistance “ for a man 
who really needed it as much as any ntan could 
well do and informed him, that he was retir- 
ing “ for ever, to a place where ho should no 
more trouble his relations, friends, nr enemies;” 
he (Uiiifessed that his passion had betrayed him 
to some conduct, with regard to Lord 'J'yrcoii- 
nel, fur which he could not but heartily ask his 
jiurdon ; and as he Imagined I..ord 'J yreouners 
passion might yet be so high that he won^d not 
** receive a letter from him,” begged* that iSir 
William would endeavour to soften him ; and 
ex])ressed his hopes that lie would comply with 
his request, and that “ so sTuall a relation would 
ijot harden his heart against him.” 

That any man should presume to dictate a 
letter to him, was not vciy agreeable to HJr. 
Savage; and therefore he avus, before he had 
ojkened it, not much inclined to approve it. 
13ijt when he read it, he found it contained sen- 
timents entirely opno.sile to his own, and, as he 
asserted, to the truth, and theich.re, instead of 
copying it. wrote Jiis fj'iend a letter full of mas- 
culine resentment and Avarni expostulations. 
JIc very justly observed, that tin; stylo w.as too 
supplicatory, and the representation too abjeet 
and that he ought at lejist to have made him 
complain with “the dignity of a gentleman in 
distress.” lie declared 1 hat he Avoiild not write 
the jiaragraph in Avhich he was to ask Lord 
Tyrc(»niier8 pardon ; for, “ ho despised his i>;ir» 
don, and therefore could not heartily, and would 
not hypocritically, ask it.” lie remarked that 
his friend made a very unreasonable, distinction 
betAveen himself and him; “ hn*,” says he, 
“ Avhen you mention men ol'Iiigli rank in your 
OAvn chavacter, they arc < tlitise little creatures 
whom we are pleased to c.!ill the great but 
Avhen you address them inanine, no servihty is 
sufficiently liumble.” He then AAdtli grout pr<»- 
pricty explained the ill constflpjenccs ivhicA 
might be expected from such a letter, Avhich his 
relations would print i» thsir <»Avn lefcm e, and 
which would for ever be produced as aill an- 
swer to all that he should allege against them ; 
for he ahvays intended to publish <1 minute ac- 
count of (he treatment Avhich he had received. 
It is to be remembered, to the honour of the 
gentleman by whom this letter Avas drawn up, 
that he yielded to Mr. SaA'nge’s reasons, and 
agreed that it ought to be suppressed. • 

After many alterations and delays, a subscrip- 
tion w*is at length raised, AA'hich did not amount 
to fifty pounds a year, though twenty were 
paid by one gentleman :* such Avas the generc^- 
eity of mankind, that Avhat had been done by a 
player without solicitation, could not now he 
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effected by application and interest ; «tnd Suvago 
had a great number to court and to obey for a 
pension leas ’than that which Mrs. Oldfield paid 
him without exacting any servilities. 

Mr. Sav:itie, hoAvever, ,,Avas satisfied, and 
willing lo retire, and Avas convinced that the 
alloAA'Uuce, though scanty, would be more than 
sufficient for him, being now determined lo 
commence a rigid economist, and liA^e accord 
to the oxactest rules of fnigalit}’ ; for nothing 
Avas in his opinion more contemptible than a 
man, AAdio, when he kncAV his income, exceederl 
it; and yet he ronfessed that instances of such 
folly AA'cre too common, and lamented that 
some men were not to be trusted with their 
OAvn money. 

Full of ihe.-te salutary resolutions, he left Lon- 
don in July having taken IAa'c Avith great 
tenderness of his friends, and ]airted from llie 
Author of this niirvatiw Aviili tears in his eyes. 
He Avas furnished Avith fifteen guineas, and in- 
foi*med that they w^ould be sufficient, not only 
for the* oxprnse of his journey, but for liis sup- 
port in Wales for some time; and that there i c- 
mained but little more of the first collection. 
He promised a strict adlierence to his inaxitns 
of parsimony, and Avent away in the stage- 
coach; nor did his fr -mL expect to hear from 
him (ill he informed the n of his aiThal at 
SAvansea. 

But, when they least expected, arrived a let- 
ter dated the fourteenth day after his departuir, 
ill w hich he sent them Avord, that he Avas yet 
! upon the road, and without money ; and that 
I he ihcrejlire could not proceed WMthout a rtmil- 
tance. They then sent him the irumey ih.at 
^Avas ill their hands, with w^hich he Avas eiiahhal 
to rearli llrLstol, from Avheiice lie aa os to go to 
Swansea hy Avater. 

At Ilristolhc found an embargo laid upon the 
shipping, so that he could not immediately ob- 
tain a jiassage ; and being therefore obliged to 
stay there tor some time, he AA’ith his usual fe- 
licity ingratlaliMl Jiimself with many of the 
principal inhabitants, Avas invited ht their 
houses, diKtinguished at their public, feasts, and 
treated Avilh a regard that gratified his vanity, 
and therefore easily engaged his atFection. 

He began very early after his retirement to 
complain of the conduct of his friends in Lon- 
don, and irritated many of them so much by 
his letters, that they withdrew', however ho- 
nourably, their contributions ; and it is belie i^ed 
that little moye was paid him ti;an the lAventy 
pounds a yeaV'vlii‘'l^ were allow'ed him by the 
gentleman Avho proi>osed the subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Saa'iir- 
sea, the plai:e originally proposed for his re- 
sidence, where he lived about a year, very much 
dissatisfied Avilh the dimiriir ton of his salary ; 
hut cA)ntracted, as in other places, acquaintant e 
with those who were most distinguished in Omt 
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fiofinfry, amoiij;^ .whom be has celebrated j\rr. 
Powcl and Mrs. Jones, by some '^erses which 
he inserted in “ The Gentleman’s Mfigaiinc.”* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two 
acts were wanting when he left Ijondon ; and 
was desirous of coming to town, to bring it up* 
on the stage. This design was very warmly 
opposed ; and he was advised by his chief bene* 
factor, to put it into the hands of Mr. Thomson 
and Mr. Mallet, that it might be fitted for the 
stage, and allow his friends to receive the pro- 
fits, out of which an annual pension should be 
paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost 
contempt. He was by no means convirnuid that 
the judgment of those, to whom he vvfis r»‘<|uired 
to submit, was superior to his own. lie was 
now determined, as he expressed it, to be “ no 
longer kept in leading strings,” and hud no ele- 
vated idea of “ his bounty, who proposed to 
pension him out of the profits of his owm la- 
bours. ” * t 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscrip- 
tion for his w'orks, and had once hopes of suc- 
cess; but ill a short time afterwards fomed a 
resolution of leaving that part of the country, 
to which he thought it not reasonable to be con- 
fined, for the gratifieutiun of those who having 
promised him a liberal income, had no sooner 
banished him to a remote corner, than they re- 
duced his allowance to asoliiry scarcely equal to 
the nccesbities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in 
his own opinion at Itsist, he had not deserved, 
was such, that lie broke off all correspondence 
with most of his contributors, and appeared to 
consider them as perseciifors and oppressors ;«-j 
and i/i the latter part of his life declared, that 
their conduct towards him since his departure 
from London ** had been perildiousiiess im- 
proving on perfidlousiicss, and inhumanity on 
inhumanity.” 

It is not to he supposed that the necessities of 
Mr. Savage did not sometinfi*8 incite him to sa- 
tirical exaggerations of the behaviour of those 
by whom he thought himself reduced to them. 
But it must be granted, that the diminution of 
his allowance was a great hardship, and that 
those who withdrew their subscriptions from a 
man, who, upon the faith of their pmnisc, had 
gone into a kind of banishment, and abandoned 
all those by whom he had been before relieved 
in his distresses, will find it no easy task to vin- 
dicate their conduct. • | 

It may be alleged, and perhaps Justly, that he 
WAS petulant and contemptuous ; thi^t be more 
frequently reproached his subscribers for not 
giving him more, than thanked them for what 
hf received ; but it is to be remembered, that | 
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' his conduct, and this is the worst charge that 
1 can be dniw'n up against him, did them no real 
’ injury, and that it therefore ought ratheir to 
* have been pitied than resented ; at least, the rc- 
j seatment it might provoke ought to have been 
generous and manly; epithets wliich bis ron- 
duct will hardly deserve, that starves the man 
I whom he has persuaded to put himself into his 
' power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by 
Savage, that they should, before they had taken 
awaj^. what they promised, have replaced him in 
hiA formdr state, that they should have taken no 
advantages from the situation to which the ap- 
pearance of their kindness had reduced him, 
and that he should have been recalled to I^mdon 
! before he was abandoned. He miglit justly 
j represent, that he ought to have been cori- 
I sidered as a lion in the toils, and demand to 
. be released before the dogs should be loosed 
' upon him. 

He eiiiicavoured, indeed, to release himself, 
and, with an intent to return to London, went 
to Bristol, where a repetition of the kindness 
which he had formerly found invited him to 
stay. He was not only caressed and treatul. 
but had a collection made for liim of aboor 
thirty pounds, with which it had been happy if 
he had immediately departed for London ; lint 
his negligence did not siilTer diim to considt'c, 
that such proofs of kindness were not often to 
be expected, and that this ardour of Ixmevolc'io i! 
was ill a great degree the effect of novelty, and 
might, probably, be every day less; and there- 
fore he took no care to improve the happ> lime, 
but was eiipouraged by one favour to liojie ft.r 
luiothor, till at length generosity was exliausttd, 
and odiciousriess wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the 
pi’aqjt.ice of prolonging his visits to uiiseasonalile 
hours, and discoiKXTting all the families into 
which he was admitted. This was an error in 
a place of commerce, which all the charms of 
his couvei’sation could not compensate; for 
what trader would purrhase such airy satisfac- 
tion by^he loss of solid gain, which must he 
the consequence of midnight merriment, as 
those houi^ which w'ere gained at night wei\i 
generally lost in the muvning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the 
iubabittiits was gratified, found the number of 
his friends daily decreasing, perhaps without 
suspectfhg for what reason their conduct w.w 
altered; for he still continued to harass, witii 
his nocturnal intrusions, those that yet coun- 
tenanced him, and admitted him to their hoiisi's. 

But he did not spend all the time of bis re- 
sidence at Bristol In visits or at taverns ; fur fie 
sometimes returned to his studies, and began 
several considerable designs. When he felt an 
inclination to write, he always retired from 
the knowledge of bis friends, and lay hid in an 
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part of th« Buburba, till he found him* 
edf ^in deeiroas of company, to which it ia 
likely that interrala of absence made him rooi% 
welcome. 

He was always full of his design of returning 
to London, to bring his trag^y upon the stage; 
but, having neglected to depart with the money 
that was raised for him, he could not after* 
wards procure a sum sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of his journey; nor perhaps would a 
fresh supply have had any other oiTect, than, by 
putting immediate pleasures into his fwwcl*, ^ 
have driven the thoughts of his journey out of 
his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in con- 
triving a scheme for the morrow, distress stole 
upon him by imperceptible degrees. His con- 
duct had already wearied some of those who 
were at first enamoured of his conversation ; | 
but he mighty perhaps, still have devolved to 
others, whom he might have entertained with 
equal success, had not the diHsay of his clothes 
made it no longer consistent with their Vjinity 
to admit him to their tables, or to associate with 
him in public places. He now began to find 
every man fi’om homo at whose house he called; 
and was therefore no longer able to pi*ocure the 
riec^essaries of life, but wandered about the 
town, sliglited and neglected, in quest of a din- 
ner which he did not always obtain. 

To complete bis misery, he was piiraued by 
the officers for small debts which he had con 
tracted ; and was therefore obliged to withdraw 
from the small number of friends from whom 
he h.id still reason to hope for favours. His 
custom was, to lie in bed the greatest part of 
the day, and to go out in the dark with the ut- 
most privacy, and, after having paid his visit, 
return again before morning to his lodging, 
which was the garret of an obscure Inn. * 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and con- 
fined on the other, he suffered tbe utmost ex- 
tremities of poverty, and often fasted so long 
that he was seized with faintness, and had lost 
his appetite, not being ^le \o bear the smell of 
meat, till the action of his stomach was Restored 
by a cordial. , 

In this distress he received a remittance of 
five pounds from London, with which he pro- 
vided himself a decent coat, and determined to 
go to London, but unhappily spent his money 
at a favourite tavern. Thus w^'ls he again c.oo- 
fined to Bristol, where he was every day iiunted 
by bailiffs. In this exigence he once more 
found a friend, who sheltered him in his house, 
though at the usual inconveniences with which 
his company was attended ; for he could neither 
be persuaded to go to bed in tlie night, nor to 
rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes 
of misery he was always disengaged and cheer- 
ful : he at some times pursued his studies, and 


at otliers continued or enlai^dd his qtistolary 
correspondent; nor was he ever so far dq)ected 
as to endeavour to procure an increase of his al- 
lowance by any other methods than accusations 
and rei>roacfaes. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance 
from his friends at Bristol, who as merchants, 
and by consequence sufficiently studious of pro- 
fit, cannot be supposed to have looked with 
much compassion upon negligence and extrava- 
gance, or to think any excellence equivalent to 
a fault of such consequence as neglect of econo- 
my. It is natural to imfigine, that many of 
those who would have relieved his real wants, 
were discouraged from the exertion of their be- 
nevolence by observation of the use which was 
made of their favours, and convii^ion that re- 
lief would only be momentary, and, that the 
same, necessity would qu jckly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and 
returned to his lodging at the inn, still intend- 
ing to sdfc out in a few days to Londoi! ; but on 
the 10th of January, having been at 

supper with two of his friends, he was at his 
return to his lodgings arrested for a debt of 
alK»ut eight pounds, whic.h he owed at a coffee- 
house, and conducted to tl)e house of a sherifTs 
officer. The account wdiich he gives of this 
misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen 
with whom he had 5U]»ped, is too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

** It was not a little unfortunate for me, that 
I spent yesterday’s evening with you ; because 
the hour hindered me from entering on my new 
lodging ; however, I have now got one, but such 
a one as I believe nobody would choose. 

1 was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, 
just as 1 was going up stairs to bed, at Mr. 
Bowyer’s ; but taken in so ]»rivate a manner, 
that 1 believe nobody at White Lion is ap- 
prised of it : though 1 leAhe officers know the 
strength, or rather the weakness, of my pocket, 
yet they treated me with the utmost civility ; 
and even when they conducted me to confine- 
ment, it* was in such a manner, that 1 verily be- 
lieve I could have escaped, which 1 would ra- 
ther be ruined than have done, notwithstand- 
ing the whole amount of iny fiiiuiu^es was but 
threepence halfpenny. 

« In the first place, I must insist, that you 
will industriously conceal this from Mrs. 
S- 8, became 1 would not have her good- 

nature suffer that pain, which I know she 
would be apt t^feel on this occasion. 

« Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the 
ties of friendship, by no means to have one un- 
easy thought on my account ; but to have the 
same pleasantry of countenance and unruffled 
I serenity of mind, which (God be praised!) I 
have in this, and have had in a much sevei'er 
calamity. Furthermore, I charge you, If you 
value my friendship as truly as 1 do joun, not 

in 
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to ttttor, or eren harbour, the lei^t resentniciit 
agalnat Mrs. Head. I believe elie bae ruined 
me, but I freely forgive her ; and, though I will 
never more have any intimacy with her, 1 
would, at a due distance, rather do her an act 
of good tliaii ill- will. Lastly, (pardon the ex- 
pretision) 1 absolutely command you not to of- 
fer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt 
getting me any from any one of your friends. 
At another time, or, on any other occasion, you 
may, dear friend, be well assured, I would ra- 
ther write to yon in the submisHive style of a 
re<|uest, than that of a peremptory command. 

“ However, that my truly valuable friend 
may not think I atn too premd to ask a favour, 
let me iritreat you to let me have your boy to 
attend me tlfts day, not only for the sake of sav- 
ing me the expense of porters, but for the de- 
livery of some letters to people whose names I 
would not have known to strangers. 

“ The ^ civil treatment X have thus far met 
from those whose prisoner I am, irfakcs me 
thankful to the Almighty, that though he has 
thought fit to visit rne, on my birth-night, with 
afilictioii, yet (such is his great goodness!) my 
affliction is not without alleviating circum- 
stances. 1 murmur not; but am all resig- 
nation to the divine will. As to the world, 
I hope that 1 shall be endued by Heaven with 
that presence of mind, that serene dignity in 
misfortune, that constitutes the character of a 
true nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of co- 
ronets ; a nobility arising from the just prin- 
ciples of philosophy, refined and exalted by 
those of Christianity." 

lie continued five days at the officer’s, In 
hopes that he should he able to procure bail, and 
avoid the necessity of going to prison. The 
state in w'hicb he passed his time, and the treat- 
ment which he reoaived, are very justly ex- 
pressed by him in setter which he wrote to a 
friend ; ** The whole day," says he, ** has been 
employed in various people's filling my head 
With their foolish chimerical systems, which has 
obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) 
to digest and accommodate myself to every dif- 
ferent person's way of thinking ; hurried from 
one wild system to another, till it has quite 
made a chaos of my imagination, and nothing 
done— pi’omised— disappointed-^rdered to send, 
every hour, from one part of the toivn to the 
other ” 

\Vh('ti his friends, who had hitherto caressed 
and applauded him, found thal||to give bail and 
pay the debt was the same, they all refused Jo 
preserve him from a prison at tb£ expense of 
^ght pounds ; and therefore, after having been 
ihr some time at the officer's house, ** at an im- 
mense expense," as he obs.erve8 in his letter; ho 
was at length reynoved to Newgate. i 

This expense he was enabled to support by 
the generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon 


receiving from him an account of his condition, 
Immediately sent him five guineas, and ^pro- 
mised to promote his subscription at Bath with 
all his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, be obtained at 
least a freedom from suspense, and rest from 
the disturbing vicissitudes of hope and disap 
pointment : he now found that his friends were 
only companions, who were willing to share his 
gayety, but not to partake of his misfortunes ; 
and therefore he no lunger expected any assis- 
tance fixm them. 

It must, however, be obseinred of one gentle- 
man, that he offend to release him by paying 
the debt ; but that Mr. Savage would not con- 
sent ; 1 supiiose, because he thought he had be- 
fore been too burdensome to him. 

He WHS offered by some of his friends that a 
collection should be made fur his eiilaigemeut: 
but he ** treated the proposal," and deciared* 

he should again treat it with disdain. As to 
writing any mendicant letters, he had too high 
a spirit, and determined only to write to some 
ministers of state to try to regain his pension." 

He continued to complainf of those that had 
sent him into the country, and objected to them, 
that he had ** lost the profits of his play, which 
had been finished three yearn and in another 
letter declares his resolution to publish a pam- 
phlet, that the world might know how he 
had been used." 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in 
a very short time recovered his usual tranquil- 
lity, and cheerfully applied himself to more iii- 
oifensive studies, lie indeed steadily declared, 
that he was promised a yearly allowance of 
fifty pounds, and never received half the sum ; 
but he seemed to resign himself to that as well 
as to other misfortunes, and lose the remem- 
brance of it in his amusements and employ- 
ments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his con- 
finement appears from the following letter, 
which he wrote January the SOth, to one of his 
friends in London. 

** I fiow write to you from my confinement 
in Newgqte, where I have been ever since 
Monday last was se'nnight, and where I enjoy 
myself with much more tmiiquillity than I have 
known for upwards of a twelvemonth past ; 
having a room entirely to myself, and pursuing 
the aqiusement of my poetical studies, uninter- 
rupted and agreeably to my mind. 1 thank 
the Almighty, 1 am now all collected in myself ; 
and, though my person is in confinement, my 
mind can expatiate on ample and useful sub- 
jects with all the freedom imaginable. 1 am 
now more conversant with the Nine than ever, 


• In » letter after bis confiuenaent. — Dr, J 
f Letter, Jnn. 15. 
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ftiii! if, instMid of a Newgate-blrd, I may bo al- 
io weil to be a bird^ of the Muses, I assure you, 
Sir, i sing very freely in my cage; sometimes, 
indeed, in the plaintive notes of the night- 
ingale ; but at others in cheerful strains of the 
lark.” 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges 
from one subject to another, without confining 
himself to any particular task : and that he was 
employed one week upon one attempt, and the 
next upon anothe,r. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves, at 
least, to be mentioned with applause; and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of suffering well cannot be denied him. 
The two powers which, in the opinion of Kpic- 
tetus, constituted a wise man, are tbitse of bear- 
ing and forbearing; which it cannot indeed be 
affirmed to have been equally possessed by Sa- 
vage ; and indeed the want of one obliged him 
very frequently to practise the other. 

He WHS treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of 
the prison, with great humanity; was supported 
by him at his own table, without any certainty 
of recompense ; had a n»om to himself, to which 
he could at any time retire from all disturb- 
ance ; was allowed to stand at the door of the 
prison, and sometimes taken out into the fields ;* 
so that he suffered fewer hardships in prison 
than he had been accustomed to undergo in the 
greatest part of his life. 

The keeper did not cotifine his benevolence to 
a gentle execution of his oflUce, but made some 
overtures to the creditor for his release, though 
without effect ; and continued, during the 
whole time of his imprisonment, to treat him 
with the utmost tenderness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that 
state which makes it most difficult ; and there- 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly dcser^ves 
this public attestation; and the man, whose 
heart has not been hardened by such an employ- ^ 
ment, may be justly proposed as a pattern of 
bimevolence. If an insci'iption was once en- 
graved ** to the hoiieM: toll-gatherer,*’ less 
honours ought not to bo paid “ to the* tender 
gaoler.” 

Mr. Savage very frequently recefved visits, 
and sometimes presents, from his acquaintances ; 
but they did not amount to a subsistence, for 
the greater part of which he was indebtedsto the 
generosity of this keeper; but these favours, 
however they might eiideai* to him the particu- 
lar persons from whom he received them, were 
very far from impressing upon his mind any 
advantageous ideas of the people of Bristol, and 
therefore he thought he could not more pro- 
perly employ himself in prison, than in writ- 


• See this confirmed, Gent. Mag. vol. Ivii. 1140. 
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I ing a poem called ** London and Bristol da- 
! lineated.”* . 

When he had brought this poem to Its pre* 
sent state, which, without conaid'^ring the 
! chasm, is not perfect, he wrote to London an 
I account of his design, and informed his friend, f 
' that he was determined to print it with his 
name; but enjoined him not to communicate 
' his intention to bis Bristol acquaintance. The 
gentleman, surprised at his resolution, endea- 
voured to dissuade him from publishing it, at 
least from prefixing his name; and declared, 
that he could npt reconcile the injunction of se- 
! crecy with his resolution to own it at its first 
I appearance. To this Mr. Savage returned an 
answer, agreeable to bis character, in the fol- 
lowing terms : ^ 

“ I received yours this inorniiig; and not 
without a little surprise at the contents. To 
answer a question with a question, you ask me 
concerning London and Bristol, why will 1 add 
delineate^? Why did Mr. Woolaston add the 
same word to his ‘ Religion of Nature?* I 
suppose that it was his will and pleasure to add 
it ill his case ; and it is mine to do so in my 
own. You are pleased to tell me, that you un- 
derstand not why secrecy is enjoined, and yet 
1 intend to set my name to it. IVIy answer is 
—1 have my private reasons, which I am not 
obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my 
firiend Mr. S — would not approve of it— 
And w^'hat is it to me whether he does or not ? 
Do you imagine that Mr. S — • is to dictate to 
me ? If any man who calls himself my friend 
should assume such an air, 1 would spurn at 
his friendship with contempt. You say, 1 
I ftem to think so by not letting him know it— 

! And suppose I do, what then ? Perhaps 1 can 
* give reasons for that disappnkbation, very foreign 
from what you would imagine. You go on lii 
saying. Suppose I should dot put my name to 
Jt — My answer is, that I will not suppose any 
such thing, being detennined to the contrary : 
neither, Sir, would 1 have you suppose that I 
applied to you for want pf another press : nor 
would I have you imagine, that I owe Mr. 
S *■ obligations w'hich 1 do not.” 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obsti- 
nate adherence to liis own resolutions, however 
absurd! A prisoner! supported by charity 1 
and, whatever insults he might have received 
during the latter part of his stay at Bristol, 
once caressed, esteemed, and presented with a 
libcml collection^ he could forget on a sudden 
bis danger anA his obligations, to gi’atify the 
petulance oC his w\t, or the eagerness of hia re- 

• Tlie Author preferred tliis title to that of " Lon- 
don* and Bristol coaipared which, when he begta 
tho piece, he intended to prefix to it. — Dr. J. 
t This friend was Mr. Gave, the printer.— N. 
i Mr. Strung, of the Posvoflice — N* 
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lentment, and publish a satire^ by whioh he 
night reasonably expect that he should alienate 
those who then supported 'him, and provoke 
those whom he («uld neither resist nor escape. 

Tois resolution, from the execution of which 
it is probable that only his death could have 
hindered him, is sulficjent to show, how much 
he disregarded all ronsideratious that opposed 
his present passions, and how readily he haz- 
arded all future advantages for any imme^liate 
gratifications. Whatever was his predominant 
inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered him 
from complying with it ; nor had opposition 
any other effect than to lieighten his ardour, 
and irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside, 
while he was employed in soliciting assistance 
from several great persons ; and one interrup- 
tion succeeding another, hindered him from 
supplying the chtism, and perhaps from retouch- 
ing the other parts, which he can hardly be 
imagined«to have finished in his own ^)pinion ; 
for it is very unequal, and some of the lines are 
rather inserted to rhyme to others, than to 
support or improve the sense ; but the first and 
last parts are worked up with great spirit and 
elegance. 

Ills time was spent In the prison fer the most 
part in study, or in receiving visits; but some- 
times he descended to lower amusements, and 
diverted himself in the kitchen with the cob- 
vemtion of the criminals ; for it was not pleas- 
ing to him to be much without company ; find, 
though he was very ofipahle of a judicious 
choice, he was often contented with the first 
that offered ; for this he was sometimes re- 
proved by his friends, who found him suir- 
roiiiided with felons ; but the reproof was on 
that, as on other occasions, thrown away; he 
continued to gratify himself, and to set very 
little value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, 
be made use of such opportunities as occurred 
of benefiting those who It'ere more miseiable 
than himself, and was always laady to perform 
any office of humanity to his fellow-prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding wdth 
any of his subscribers except one, who yet con- 
tinued to remit him the twenty pounds a year 
which he had promised him, aud by whom it 
was expected that he would have been in a 
very short time enlarged, because he had di- 
rected the keeper to inquire* after the state of 
his debts. • 

However, he took care to enA>r his name ac- 
cording to the forms of the cour^,* that the 
creditor might be obliged to make some allow- 
ance, ii‘he was continued a prisoner, and, when 
im that occasion be appeared in the hfill, was 
treated with very unusual respect. 
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But the i-esentment of the city was efte^ 
wards raised by some accounts that had been 
spread of the satire ; and he was informed that 
some of the merchants intended to pay the al- 
lowance which the law required, and to detain 
him a prisoner at their own expense. This he 
treated as an empty menace; and perhaps 
might have hastened the publication, only to 
show, how much he was superior to their in- 
sults, had not all his schemes been suddenly 
destroyed. 

M"hen he had been six months in prison, ho 
rl^ceivetf from one of his friends,* in w'hose 
kindness he had the greatest confidence, and ot 
whose assistance he chiefiy depended, a letter, 
that contained a charge of a very atrocious in- 
gratitude, drawn up in such terms as sudden 
resentment dictated. Henley, in one of iiis 
advertisements, had mentioned, ** Pope’s treat- 
ment of Savage.’* This was supposed by Pope 
to be the consequence of a complaint made by 
Savage to Henley, and was therefore mentioned 
by him with much resentmwt. Mr. Savage 
returned a very solemn protestation of his in- 
nocence, but however appeared much disturbed 
at the accusation. Some days afterwards he 
was seized with a pain in his back and sidt^ 
which, as it was not violent, was not suspected 
to be dangerous ; but, growing daily moi’e lan- 
guid and dejected, on the SOth of July he con- 
fined himself to his room, and a fever seized 
his spirits. The symptoms grew every day 
more formidable, but his condition did not en- 
able him to procure any assistance. The last time 
that the keeper saw him was on July the Slst, 
]74vl; when Savage, seeing him at his bedside, 
said, with an uncommon earnestness, 1 liave 
something to say to you, Sir;” hut, after a 
pause, moved his hand in a melancholy iiian- 
ue|;; and, finding himself unable to recollect 
what he was going to communicate, said, ** ’Tis 
gone!” The keeper soon after left him; and 
the next morhing he died, lie was buried in 
the church-yard of St. Peter, at the expense of 
the keepi^r. • t 

Such was the life and death of Richard Sa- 
vage, a man equally distinguished by his virtues 
and vices ;<and at once remarkable for his weak- 
nesses and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit 
of body, a long visage, coarse features, an<l me. 
lancholy aspect ; of a grave and manly deport- 
rnent^ a solemn dignity of mien, but whicJi, 
upon a nearer acquaintance, softened into an 
engaging easiness of manner. His walk was 
slow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. 
He was easily excited to smiles, but very sel- 
dom provoked to laughter. 

• Mr. Pope. See some extracts of letters from 
fiiat gentleman to and concerning Mr. Savage, in 
Raff bead’s life of Pope, p. 502.'— R. 


# See Gent. Mag. rol. WU. lORir-K 
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IliM mind was in an uncommon degree vi- 
gorous and active. His judgment was accurate, 
bis apprehension quick, and his memory so te- 
nacious, that be was frequeiitiy observed to 
know what he bad learned from others, in a 
short time, better than those by wliom be was 
intonned $ and could frequently recollect inci- 
dents, with all their combination of circum- 
stances, which few would have regarded at the 
present time, but which tlie quickness of his 
appreliension impressed upon him. He hud the 
peculiar felicity that bis attention neve^ de- 
serted him ; he was present to every object, and 
regardful of the most trifling occurrences. He 
bad the art of escaping from his own reflin:- 
tions, and accommodating himself to every new 
scene. 

To this quality is to be iiiiputod the extent of 
his knowledge, compared with the small time 
which he spent in visible endeavoui's to a4’quire 
it. He mingled in cursory conversation with 
the same steadiness of attention as others apply 
to a lecture: and, amidst the appearance of 
thoughtless gayety, lost no new lde4i that was 
starte<l, nor any hint that could be im]iroved. 
He had therefore made in colfee-houses the 
same pruficiency as others in their closets . and 
it is remarkable, tliut the writings of a man of 
Little education and little reading have an air of 
learning scarcely to be found in any other per- 
formances, but which perhaps as often obscures 
as embellishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with 
regard to writings and to men. The knowledge 
of life was indeed his chief attainment ; and it 
is not without some satisfaction, that 1 can pro- 
duce the suffrage of Savage In favour of human 
nature, of which he never appeared to entertain 
euch odious ideas as some, who perhaps had 
neither his judgment nor experience, have pub- 
lished, cither in ostentation of their sagacity, 
vindication of their crimes, or ^^ratification o# 
their malice. 

Kia method of life particularly qualified him 
for conversation, of wliicli he knew how to 
practise all tlie graces. He was never vehe- 
ment or loud, hut at once modf'*|^ and easy, 
open and respectful ; his language was vivacious 
and elegant, and equally hajipy upon grave or 
humorous subjects. He was generally cen- 
sured tor not knowing when to retire; fiut that 
wjw not the defect of his judgment, buj of his 
fortune : when he left his company, he was fre- 
quently to spend the remaining part of the 
night in the street, or at least was abandoned to 
gloomy reflections, which is not strange that 
he delayed as long as ho could ; and sometimes 
forgot that he gave others pain to avoid it him- 
self. 

It cannot he said, that he made use of his 
abilities for the direction of his own conduct ; 
an irregular and dissipated manner of life had 


made him the slave of every fiassion that hap- 
pened to be ekeited by the presence of its object, 
and tliat slavery to his passions reciprocally 
productMi a life iiregular and dissipa^d. He 
was not master of his own motions, nor could 
promise any thing for the next day. 

With regard to bis economy, nothing can be 
added to the relation of his life. He appeared 
to think himself born to be supported by others, 
an<f dispensed from all necessity of providing 
for himself; he therefore never prosecuted any 
scheme of advantage, nor endeavoured even to 
secure the profits which his writings might 
have afforded him. His temper was, in conse- 
quence of the dominion of his passions, uncer- 
tain ainl capricious; he was easily engaged, 
and easily disgusted ; but he is accused of re- 
taining his hatred more tenaciously than his 
benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature, and 
principle, and always ready to perform offices of 
humanity; but when he was pro\A:tked (and 
very small ofleiices were sufficient to provoke 
him) he would pix)seciite his t'evciige with the 
utmost acrimony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was ther<*fore of little value ; 
for, though he was zealous in the support or 
vindication of those whom he loved, yet it was 
always dangerous to trust him, because he con- 
sidered himself as discharged by the first quar- 
rel from all ties of honour or gratitude; and 
would betray those secrets which in the warmth 
of confidence had been Imparted to him. This 
practice drew upon him a universal accusation 
of ingratitude; nor can it be denied that he 
was very ready to s<»t himself free from the 
load of an obligation ; for he could not bear to 
conceive himself in a state of dependence, his 
pride being equally imwerful with his other 
passions, and appearing in the foim of inso- 
lence at one times and of vanity at another. 
Vanity, the mwt innocent species of pride, was 
most frequently predominant: he could not 
easily leave off, when he had once begun to 
mention him.sclf or his works; nor ever read 
his verses without stealing his eyes from the 
page, to diBcr»ver in the faces of his audience, 
how they were affected with any favourite 
passage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to 
be given to the delicacy with which he was 
always careful tp separate his own merit fWim 
every other man’s, and to reject that praise to 
which he h»^ no claim. He did not for- 
get, in mentioning his performances, to mark 
every line^that had been suggested or amended ; 
and was so accurate, os to relate that he owed 
three words in “ The Wanderer” to the advice 
of his friends. 

His veracity was* questioner), but with little 
reason ; his accounts, though not indeed always 
the same, were generally consistent. When he 
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toveil any man, 'he suppressed all his hiults ; 
and, when he had been offended hy him, con- 
cealed Aiyils virtues ; but his characters were 
f^enerallf true, so far as he proceeded ; though 
It cannot be denied, that his partiality might 
have sometimes the effect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for vir- 
tue, truth, and justice: he knew very well the 
necessity of goodness to the present and future 
happiness of mankind ; nor is there perhaps 
any writer, who has less endeavoured to please 
by fluttering the appetites, or perverting the 
Judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to 
inflnence mankind in any other character, if 
one piece which he had resolved to suppress, be 
excepted, he « has very little to fear from the 
strictest moral or religious censure. And 
though he may not be altogether secure against 
the objections of the critic, it must however be 
acknowledged, that his works are the produc- 
tions of a {enius truly poetical ; and, wh&C many 
writers who have been more lavishly applauded 
cAiinot boast, that they have an original air, 
which has no resemblance of any foregoing 
writer, that the versifleation and sentiments 
have a cast peculiar to themselves, which no 
man can imitate with success, because what 
was nature in Savage would in another be affec- 
tation. It must be confessed, that his descrip- 
tions are striking, his images animated, his fic- 
tions justly imagined, and all his allegories art- 
fully pursued; that his diction is elevated, 
though sometimes forced, and his numbers so- 
norous and majestic, though frequently sluggish 
and encumbered. Of his style, the gener^ 
fault is harshness, and its general excellence is 
dignity; of bis sentiments, the ])reyailing beau- 


ty is simplicity, and uniformity the prevaUIng 
defect. 

For bis life, or for his writings, none, who 
candidly consider his fortune, will think an 
apology either necessary or diflScult. If he was 
not always sufficiently instructed on his subject, 
his knowledge was at least gi'eater than could 
have been attained by others in the same state. 
If his works were sometimes unfinished, accu- 
racy cannot reahonably be exacted from a man 
oppressed with want, which he fans no hope of 
rqjieVingi but by a speedy publication. The in- 
solence and resentment of which he is accused 
were not easily to be avoided by a great mind, 
irritated by perpetual hardships, and constrained 
hourly to return the spurns of contempt, and 
repress the insolence of prosperity ; and vanity 
may surely be readily pardoned in him, to whom 
life afforded no other comforts than ban*en 
praises, and the consciousness of desei*ving them. 

Those are no proper judges of his conduct, 
who have slumbered away their time on the 
down of plenty ; nor will any wise man pre- 
sume to say, “ Hud 1 been in Savage's con- 
dition, 1 should have lived or written better 
than Savage." 

This relation will not be wholly without its 
use, if those, who languish under any part of 
bis sufferings, shall be enabled to fortify their 
patience, by reflecting that they feel only those 
afflictions from which the abilities of Savage 
did not exempt him ; or those, who, in confi- 
dence of superior capacities or attainments, 
disregarded the common maxims of life, shall 
be reminded, that nothing will supply the want 
of prudence ; and that negligence and irregular- 
ity, loi^ continued, will make knowledge use- 
less, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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Ak account of Dr. Swift has been already col- 
lected# great diligence and acuteness, by 
Dr. Il^wkes worth, according to a scheme 
wlUeh 1 liBdd before him in the Jlntimacy of our 
I cannot therefore te expected to 
Oijr Hmch of a life, concerning which I bad 
dnciO communicated my thoughts to a 
ipirtl capable of dignifying his narrations with 
ao' much elegance of language and force of sen- 
, timeiit. 

jkiKAVUAM Swik'T was, according to an ac- 


count Ikid to be written by himself,* the son of 
Jonathan Swift, attorney, and was born at 
Dublin on St. Andrew's day, in 1667 : accord- 
ing to his own report, as delivered by Pope to 
Spence, he was bom at Leicester, the son of a 
clergyman, who was minister of a parish in 


* Mr. Sheridan, in his Life of Swift, observes 
that this account was really w'ritten by tbc Oean 
and now exists in his own hand-writing in the Is 
brary of Dublin College.— K. 
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Herefordshire.* During his life the place oft King ^V^Uiam*s notions were nil military} 
hb birth was undetermined. He was contented I and he cxpreiised his kindness to Swift by offeiv 
to be called an Irishman by the Irish; but | Ing to make him a captain of horse. ^ 
trould occasionally call lilmself an Englishman. When Temple removed to Moor-p^Ht he took 

The question may, without much regret, *be 


left in the obscurity in which he delighted to 
Involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was 
Irish. He was sent at the age of six to the 
school at Kilkenny, and in his* fifteenth year 
(1G8S) was admitted into the University of 
Dublin. * • ^ 

In bis academical studies he was cither not 
diligent or not happy. 1 1 must disappoint every 
reader's expectation, that when at the usual 
time he claimed the bachelorship of arts, he was 
found by the examiners too conspicuously defi- 
cient for regular admission, and obtained his 
degree at last by sjtecial faiwvr ; a term used in 
that University to denote want of merit. 

Of this din^race it may be easily supposed 
that he was much ashamed, and shame had its 
proper effect in producing rcfni*ma(ion. He re- 
solved from that time to study eight hours a 
day, and continued his industry for seven years, 
with what improvement is siifiicieiitly known. 
Til is part of his story well deserves to lie re- 
membered; it may aflord usefii] admonition 
and powerful encuuntgemciit to many men, 
whose abilities have been made for a time use- 
less by their passions or pleasures, and who, 
having lost one part of life in idleness, are 
tempted to throw away the remainder in 
despair. 

In thfs course of daily application he con- 
tinued three years longer at Dublin ; and in 
this time, if the obscrv'ution and memory of an 
old companion may be trusted, he drew the first 
sketch of his “ Tale of a Tub.^' 

When he was about one-and- twenty (IfiflB), 
being by the death of Godwin Swift, his unde, 
who had supported him, left without subsist 
tence, he went to consult his mother, who then 
lived at Leicester, about the future course of his 
life: and, by her directfon,* solicited the advice 
and patronage of Sir Willit'uri Temple, Vhu had 
married one of Mrs. Swift's r('{atlons, and 
whose father, Sir John Temple, master of the 
rolls in Ireland, had lived in great familiarity 
of friendship with Godwin Swift, by whom 
Jonathan had been to that time maintained. 

Temple received with sufficient kin^ess th% 
nephew of his father's friend, with whom he 
W'as, when they conversed together, so much 
pleased, that he detained him two years in his 
house. Here he became known to King Wil- 
liam, who sometimes visited Temple when he 
was disabled by the gout, and, being attended 
by Swift in the garden, showed him how to cut 
asparagus in the Dutch way. 


* Spence's Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 373. 


Swift with him ; and when he was consultiH] 
by the Earl of Portland about the expedienos 
of complying with a bill then depending for 
making parliaments triennial, against which 
King William was strongly prejudiced, after 
having in vain tried to show the Earl that the 
proposal involved nothing dangerous to royal 
power, he sent Swift for the saTiie jiurpose to 
the King. Swift, who probably was proud ol 
his employment, and went w'itli all the con- 
fidence of a young man, found his arguments, 
and his art of displaying them, made totally 
incfibctual by the predetermiiiatiou of the King; 
and used to mention this disappointment as his 
first antidote against vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he coniraeted a disor- 
der, as ho tlioiight, by eating too much fruit. 
The original of diseases is commonly obscure. 
Almost every boy eats as much fruit as he can 
get, without any great inconvenience. The 
disease of Swift was giddiness with deafness, 
which attacked him from time to time, began 
very early, puraued him through life, and at 
last sent him to the grave, deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor-park by this 
grievous malady, he was tidvised to try his na- 
tive air, and went to Ireland ; but, finding no 
benefit, returned to Sir William, at whose house 
he continued his studies, and is known to have 
read, among other books, “ C’ypnan” and** Irc- 
iitcusi'** He thought exercise of gi*eat necessity, 
and used to run half a mile up aiid down a hill 
every two hours. 

It is easy to imagine that the mode in which 
his fii'st degree was confeiTcd, left him no great 
fondness for the University of Dublin, and 
therefore he resolved to become a master of arts 
at Oxford. In the testiinoniul which he pivi- 
dufHid, the words of disgi*ac,c were omitted ; and 
he took his master's degree (.Inly 6, l(>fJ2) with 
such reception and regard as fully contented 
him. 

While he lived with Temple, he used to pay 
his mother at Leicester a yearly visit. He 
travelled on foot, unless some violence of wea- 
ther drove him into a waggon ; and at night 
he would go to a penny lodging, where he pui*- 
chased clean sheats for sixpence. Tills practice 
Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love of 
grossness and^'lgarity : some may ascribe It to 
his desire of surveying human life through all 
its varieties: and others, perhaps with equal 
probability, to a passion which seems to have 
been deeply fixed in his heart, the love of a 
shilling. 

In time he began to think that his attendance 
at Moor-park deserved some other rerompencs 
than pleasure, however mingled with improve' 
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oOHit, of Temple's conversation ; and grew so 
NniMitient, that (1694) he went «way in dis- 
uoiitenk 

Teni|4| conscious of having given reason for 
complaint, is said to have made him deputy 
master of the rolls in Ireland : which, accord- 
ing to his kinsman's account, was an office 
which he knew him not able to discharge. 
Swift therefore resolved to enter into the 
church, in which he had at drst no higher 
hopes than of the chaplainship to the Fai^tory 
at 1/isbon; but, being recommended to Lord 
Capel, he obtained the prebend of Kilroot, in 
Connor, of about a hundred pounds a year. 

Hut the inhrmities of Temple made a com- 
panion like Swift HO necessary, that he invited 
him back, v^ith a promise to procure him an 
Knglish preferm cut in exchange for U»e prebend, 
which he desired him to resign. With this re- 
quest Swift quickly complied, having perhaps 
e<(ually repented their separation, ami they lived 
on together with mutual satisfaction ^ and, in 
the four years that passed between his return 
and Temple's death, it is probable that he 
wrote the ** Tale of a Tub" and the Battle 
of the Bfwks.” 

Swift began early to think, or to hope, that 
he was a poet, and wrote Pindaric odes to 
Temple, to the King, and to the Athenian So- 
ciety, a knot of obscure men,* who published a 
periodical pamphlet of answers to questions, 
sent, or supposed to be sent, by letters. 1 have 
been told that Drydeu, having perused these 
verses, said, ** Cousin Swift, you will never be a 
poet and that this denunciation was the mo- 
tive of Swift’s perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

Ill 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy witj^ 
his munusciMpts to Swift, for whom he had 
obtained, from King William, a promise of the 
first prebend that should be vacant at Westmin- 
ster or Canterbury. 

That this promise might not be forgp^en, 
Swift dedicated to the King the posthuibhus 
works with which he wasi intrusted ; but nei- 
ther the dedication, nor tendernesK for the man 
whom he once had treated with confidence and 
fondness, revived in King W'illiam the remem- 
braric.e of his proiriise. Swift awhile attended 
the court; but soon fdund his solicitations 
hopeless. 

Ho was then invited by the Earl of Berkeley 
to aci^mpany him into Ireland, as a private 
secreUii^ ; but, after having fione the business 
tlU their arrival at Dublin, he hhen found that 
one Bush had persuaded the Eift that a Clergy- 
man was not a proper secretary, qnd had ob- 
tained the office for himself. In a man like 
Swift, such circumvention and inconstancy 
nmOt have excited violent indignation. 



* The publbber of this Collection wa.s John Diin- 
toair- VL 


But be had yet more to suiter. Lord Berko* 
ley had the disposal of the deanery of Derry, 
and Swift expected to obtain it; hut, by the 
secretary’s influence, supposed to have been ae- 
cured by a bribe, it was bestowed on somebody 
else ; and Swift was dismissed with the livings 
of Laracor and Kathbeggin in the diocese of 
Meath, which together did not equal half the 
value of the deanery. 

At Laracon he increased the parochial duty 
by reading prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and \>er^^med all the offices of his profession 
with great decency and exactness. 

Soon after his settlement at liUracor, he in- 
vited to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young 
woman whose name was Johnson, the daughter 
of the steward of Sir W^illiam Temple, who, in 
consideration of her father’s virtues, left her a 
thousand pounds. With her came Mrs. Ding- 
ley, whose u'hole fortune was twenty-seven 
pounds a year for her life. With these ladies 
he pHNsed his hours of relaxation, and to them 
he opened his bosom: but they never resided 
in tlie same house, nor did he ever sec either 
‘without a witness. They lived at the parson- 
age, when Swift was away ; and, when he re- 
turned, removed to a lodging, or to the house of 
a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of tliOHe minds uhich 
amaze the world with early pregnancy : his first 
work, except his few poetical essays, was the 
** Dissentions in Athens and Home,” published 
(1701) in his thirty-four Hi year. After its ap- 
pearance, laying a visit to some bishop, ho 
heard mention made of the new' pamphlet that 
Burnet had written, replete with political 
knowledge. When he seemed to doubt Burnet's 
right to the work, he was told by the bishop, 
that he w'uh young man;” and, still per- 
sistjng to doubt, that he was a very posiliie 
young man.” , 

Three years afterwards (1704) was published 
“ The 'J’alc df a Tub:” of this book charity 
may be persuaded to think that it might he 
written by a man v peculiar character with- 
out ill, intention ; but it is certainly of danger, 
ous exampl^ That Swift was its autlu»r, 
though it fb6 universaDy believed, was never 
owned by himself, nor very well proved by any 
evidence ; but .n 0 ^other claimant can bo pro- 
ducedi^and he did^t deny it when Archbishop 
Sharpe and the Dutchecs of Somerset, by 
'showing it to thj Queen debarred him from a 
bishopric. * V • ‘ 

’When this wild Work first raised the a ten- 
tion of the public; Sacheverell, meeting Smal- 
rldge, tried to flatter him, by seeming to think 
him the author ; but Smalridge answered with 
Indignation, “ Not all that you and 1 have in 
the world, nor all that ever we shall have» 
should hire me to write the Tale of a Tub.” 

The digi’essions relating to Wotton and BenU 
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ley must be confessed to discover want of know- 
ledge or want of integrity ; he did not under- 
stand the two controversies, or he williiigiy 
misrepresented them. But wit can stand its 
ground against truth only a little while. T|ie 
honours due to learning have* been justly distri- 
buted by the decision of posterity. 

The Battle of the Books” is so like the | 
** Combat des Livres,” which the same question I 
concerning the ancients and modtVns had pro- ! 
duced in France, that the improbability of such 
a coincidence of thoughts without couaenuftieg- 
tion is not, in my opinion, balanced by the ano- 
nymous protestation prefixed, in which all 
knowledge of the French book is peremptorily 
disowned. * 

For some time after. Swift was probably em- 
ployed in solitary study, gaining the qualifica- 
tions requisite for future eminence. How often 
he visited England, and with what diligence he 
attended his parishes, I know not. It was not 
til] about four years afterwards that he became 
a professed author; and then, one year (1708) 
produced ** U’he Sentiments of a Church-of- 
Euglaiid Mail the ridicule of Astrology 
under the nume^f ** Bickerstaff the “ Ar- 
gument against lilolisbiijg Christianity;” and 
the Defence of the “ Sacramental Test. ** 

“The Sentiments of a Church-of- England 
Mail” is written with great coolness, niodera- 
lioii, ease, and perspicuity. The “ Argument 
against uboli^^hing Christianity” is a very happy 
and judicious irony. One passage in it de- 
serves to be selected : 

** If Christianity were once abolished, how 
could the free-thinkers, the strong reasoners, 
and the men of profound learning, be able to 
find another subject so calculated, in all points, 
whereon to display their abilities? What won- 
derful productions of wit should we be deprived 
of from those, whose genius,1by continual prac- 
tice, hath been wholly turned upon raillery and 
invectives against religion, and would therefore 
never be able to shine, or distinguish them- 
selves, upon any other sut)ject ? W> are daily 
complaining of the great decline of wit among 
us, and would take away the greatest, perhaps 
the only, topic we liavo left, W’^ho would ever 
have suspected Asgill for a wjt, or Toland for 
a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of 
Christianity bad not been at hand to provide 
them with materials ? What other syhject, ' 
through all art or nature, could have produced 
Tindal for a profound author, or furnished him 
with readers? It is the wise choice of the 
subject that alone adorns and distinguishes the 
writer. For had a hundred such pens as these 
been employed on the side of religion, they 


* See Sbertdan*9 Life, edif. 1784, p. 595 ; where are 

soine remarks on this passage.— R. 


would have immediately sunk )nto silence and 
i oblivion.” 

I The reasonableness of a Test is lu^ hard to 
be proved ; hut, perhaps it must be allowed, that 
the proper test has not been ciiosen. 

The attention paid to the papers published 
under the name of “ BickerstafT,” induced 
Steele, when he projected “ The Tatler,” to as- 
sume an appellation which had already gained 
possession of the reader’s notice. 

In the year ftdlowiiig he -wrote a “ Project 
for the Advancement of Ileligioii,” addressed 
to Eady Berkeley ; by whose kindness it is not 
unlikely that he was advanced to his benefices. 
To this project, which is formed with great pu- 
rity of intention, and displayed with sprightli- 
ness and elegance, it can only he dl>jccted, that, 
like many projects, it is, if not generally im- 
practicable, yet Evidently hopeless, as it supposes 
more zeal, concord, and perseverance, than a 
view of mankind gives reason for expecting. 

He wrote likewise this year “ A Vindication 
of Bickerstaff;” and an explanation of “ An 
Ancient Prophecy,” part writlen after the facts, 
and the rest never completed, hut well planned 
to excite amazement. 

Soon after begun the busy and important part 
of Swift’s Life. He was employed (1710) by 
the Primate of Ireland to sidicit the Queen for 
a remission of the first-truits and twentieth 
parts to the Irish Clergy. With this purpose 
he had recourse to Mr. Harley, to whom he 
was mentioned as a man neglected and op- 
pressed by the last ministry, because he had re- 
fused to C/O-operate with some of their scliemes. 
'^hat he had refused has never been told ; what 
he had suffered was, I suppose, the exclusion 
from a bishopric by the remonstrances of 
Sharpe, whom he describes as ** the harmless 
tool of others* hate,” and whom he represents 
as afterwards ** suing for pardon. ” 

Harley’s desigiLS and situation were such as 
made him glad of a^ ‘auxiliary so well qualified 
for his service; he therefore soon admitted him 
to familiarity, whether ever to confidence soma 
have made a doubt; but it would have been 
difficult to excite his zeal without persuading 
him that be was tj*uBted, and not very easy to 
delude him by false persuasions. 

He w'as certainly admitted to those meetings 
in which the first hints and original plan of 
action are supposed to have been formed ; and 
was one of sixteen ministers, or agents of 
the ministry, nflio met weekly at each other’s 
houses, and were united by the name of 
“ Brothers.^* 

Being not immediately considered as an ob- 
durate tory, he conversed Indiscriminately 
with all the wits, ^nd yet was the friend of 
Steele ; Vho, in the Tatler,” whiidi began In 
April, 1709, confesses the advantage of his con* 
veraation, and mentions something contributed 
K k 
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l>y h\m to 1il» pa))er. But be was now itnfnei^- 
tiig^into poUtiwil controversy; for'tb*^ year 1710 
prodi.ce<l “ The Examiner,” of which Swift 
wrote thirty-three {laftera. In ar^fumerit he 
may be allowed to have the advantage; for 
where a wide system of conduct, and tlie whole 
of a public character, is laid open to in<|uiry, 
the accuser having the choice of facts, must 
oe very unskilful if he does not prevail ; hut, 
with regard to i-vit, I am afraid none of Swift’s 
papers will bo found equal to those by which 
Addison opposed him.* 

He wrote in the ;^’ear 1711, a *< Letter to I 
the October Club,” a number of tory gentle* | 
men sent from the country to parliament, who i 
formed themselves into a club, to the numher ’ 
of about a hundred, and met to animate the 
Koal, and raise the expectations, of each other. 
They thought, with great reason, that the minis- 
ters were losipg opportunities; that sui!icieiit 
use was not made of the ardour of the nation ; 
they called loudly for more changes and^tronger 
efforts; and demanded the punishment of part, 
and the dismission of the rest, of those whom 
they considered as public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not grati/ied by the 
Queen, or by Harley. I’he Queen w'Hs pro- 
bably slow because she was afraid ; and Harley 
was slow, because he was doubtful : he was a 
tory only by necessity, or for convenience ; and 
when he had power in his hands, had no settled 
purpose fur wliich he should employ it ; forced 
to gratify to a certain degree the tories who 
supported him, but unwilling to make his re- 
concilemeut to the whigs utterly desperate, he 
corresponded at once with the two expectaii|^ 
of the crown, and kept, as has been observed, 
the succession undetenniried. Not knowing 
what to do, he did nothing ; and, with the fate 
of a double dealer, at last he last his power, 
but kept his enemies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion 
with the ** October Club;^” but it was not in 
his power to quicken the tardiness of Hailey, 
whom he stimulated us much as he could, but 
with little effect. He that knows not whither 
to go, is in no haste to move. Harley, who 
was perhaps not quick by nature^ became yet 
more slow by Irresolution ; and was content to 
hear that dilatoriness lamented as natural, 
whudi he applauded in himself as politic. 

\Vithouttbe tories, however* nothing could 
be done : and, as they were not ]jo be gratified, 
they must be appeased ; and th#^onduct of the 
Minister, if it could not be yindicated, was to 
he plausibly excused. • 

Early in the next year he published a “ Pro- 

• Mr* Sheridan, however, srfys, that Addison*^ last 
Whrtf IRaatniner wa# published Oct. 12, 1711; and 
SwMr* ftrst Bxammer, on the 10th of the following 
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' posal for correcting, Improving, and asc^talii* 
ing the English Tongue,” in a letter to the 
Karl of Oxford ; written without much know- 
ledge of the general nature of languages, and 
. vidthont an^'^ accurate inquiry into the history 
j of other tongues. The certainty and stability 
wdiiidj, contrary to all experience, he thinks at- 
tainable, he proposes to secure by instituting 
an academy ; the decrees of which, every man 
wiMild have bepu willing, and many would have 
I been proud, to disobey ; and which, being re- 
iKwed Vty successive elections, would in a short 
time have differed from itself. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political 
importance : he published (1712) the “ Conduct 
of the Allies,” ten days before the pnillament 
assembUul. The purpo<ie ivas to persuade the 
iiati<iri to a peace; and never had any writer 
more success. The people, who had been 
amused with bonfires and triumphal proces- 
sions, and looked with idolatry on the (General 
and his friends, who, as they thought, had made 
England the arbi tress of nations, \vere con- 
founded between shame and rage, tvhen they 
found that ** mines had been exhausted, and 
millions destroyed,” to secg|^e the Dutch or 
aggrandize the Emperor, w'ithmit any advan- 
tage to ourselves ; that we had been briliing our 
neighbours to fight their own quiirrel ; and (hut 
amongst our enemies wo might number our 
allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which 
the nation was then first iiiftwiined, that the war 
was unnecessarily protracted to fill the pockets 
I of Marlborough : and that it would have been 
j continued without end, if he could have con- 
tinued his annual plundei*. But Swift, 1 sup- 
pose, did not yet know wliat he has since, writ- 
ten, that a commission was drawn, which 
would have appoirw^ed him General for life, had 
it not become ineffectual by the resolution of 
*Lord ('oAvper,* who refused the seal. 

“ Whatever is received,” sny the schools. 

is received in piiopvi'tion to the recipient.” 
The pojyer of a political treatise depends much 
ujion the disposition of the people; the nation 
was then cambustibie, and a spark set it on fire. 
It is boasted, that between November and 
January, eleven thousand were sold ; a great 
nunibqr at that time, when we were yet not a 
nation of readers. To its propagation certainly 
no ageacy of power or Influence was wanting. 
It furnished arguments for conversation, speech- 
es for debate, and materials for parliamentary 
resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder- 
working pamphlet with cool perusal, w^ill con- 
fess that its efficacy was supplied by the passion* 
of its readers ; that it operates by the mere 
weight of facts, with very little assistance from 
the hand that produced them. 

This year ( 1712) he published his llefleo* 
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tio&i on the Barrier Treaty,** which carrlee on 
the deeign of his ** Conduct of the Allies,** and 
shows how little regard in that negotiation had 
been shown to the interest of England, and how 
much of the conquered country had been de- 
manded by the Dutch. 

;This was followed by “ ilemarks on the | 
Bishop of Sariim’s Introduction to the tliird 
Volume of the Ilistoyy of the Reformation;’* 
a pampltlet which Burnet puhlished as an 
alarm, to warn the nation of the approach of 
popery. Swift, who seems to have disliked the 
bishop with something more than political aver- 
sion, treats him like one whom he is glad of an 
opportunity to insult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite and 
supposed confidant of the tory ministry, was 
treated by all that depended on the Court with 
the respect which dependiints know how to pay. 
He soon began to feel part of the misery of 
greatness : he that could say that he knew' Lino, 
considered himself as having fortune in bis 
power. Cornmissiotis, sol icitat ions, remoii- 
ctrurices, crow'ded about him ; he was expected 
to do every marrs business, to procure employ- 
ment for one, and to retain it for another. In 
assisting those who addressed him, he repre- 
sents himself ns siifficieutly diligent ; and de- 
sires to have others believe, W'hat he probahl}' 
believed himself, that hy his interposition many 
whigs of merit, and among them Addison and | 
Congreve, w-ere continued in their places. But 
every man of know'ii iuniieiice has so many pe- 
titions which he cannot grunt, that he ne- 
cessarily olfend more than he gralifi. s, as the 
preference given to one afijtrds all the rest rea- 
son for complaint. “ When I give away a 
place,” said Lewis XIV. ** X make a hundred 
discontented, and one uiigratefiil.” 

Much has been said of the equality and iyde- 
pendt'iice which he preservsd in his «;onversa- 
tion with the ministers, of the frankness of 
his remonstrances, and the fantiliarity of his 
friendship. In accounts of this kind a few 
single incidents are. sot^ogninst the general te- 
nour of behaviour. No man, liow'ever,/:an pay 
a more tervile tribute to the grt^at, than by suf- 
fering his liberty in their prcRciiee t<iaggraiidize 
him in his own eeieem. Betw'een difi'erent 
ranks of the community there is necessarily 
Bome distance ; lie ivlio is called by liis superior 
to pasa>%ie interval, may properly accept tlic^ 
Invitation ; hut petulance and obtrufthui are 
rarely produced by inagnaiiiinity ; nor have 
often any nobler cause than the pride of impor- 
rance, and the malice of iiiferiorit)'. lie who 
knows himself necessary may set, while that 1 
neeeswity lusts, a high value upon himself; as, 
in a lower condition, a servant eminently skil - 
ful may be saucy ; but he is saucy only hecause 
he is servite. Swift appears to have preserved 
the kindness of the great w'heii they wanted 


him. no longer ; and thereforje it must be 
lowed, that the childish freedom, to which bn 
seems enough inclined, was overpowered by hit 
better qualities. 

His disinterestedness has been likewise men- 
tioned ; a strain of heroism, which would have 
been in his condition romantic and superfiiious. 
Ecidesiastical benefices, when they become va- 
cant, must be given away ; and the friends of 
power may, if there he no inherent disqualifica- 
tion, reasonably expect them. Swift accepted 
(1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the best pre- 
ferment that his friends could venture* to give 
him. That ministry was in a great degree sup- 
ported by the clergy, who were not yet recon- 
ciled to the author of the “ Tale of a Tub,* 
and would not without much (^scoiitent and 
indignation have borne to see him installed in 
an English cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord 
Oxford ; but he acscepted afterwards a draught 
of a thousand upon the Exchequer, which w:w 
intercepted by the Queen’s death, and which he 
resigned, as he says himself, gemens, 

with many a groan.*’ 

In the midst of his power and his politics, he 
kept a journal of his visits, his walks, his inter- 
views with ministers, and quarrels W'ith his 
servHfit, and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson 
and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew that 
whatever befell him was in(erestiiig, and no ac- 
cotints could be too minute. Whether these 
diurnal trifles were properly exposed to eyes 
w'hich had never received any pleasure from 
the presence of the Dean, may be reasonably 
doubted: they have, however, some odd attrac- 
(lion ; the reader, finding frequent mention of 
names which he has been used to consider as 
impoi’tant, goes on in hope of information ; and, 

there is nothing to fatigue attention, If he is 
disanpoiikted he can hardly complain. It is 
easy lo perceive, from every page, that though 
ambition pressed Swift into a life of busUe, 
the wish for a lift* of ease W'os always re- 
turning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery as 
soon as he liad obtained it ; but he was not suf- 
fered to stay in Indaiid more than a fortnight 
before bo was recalled to England, that he 
might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Boling- 
broke, who began to look on one another with 
malevolence, which every day incj-eoaed, and 
which Boliiigbr&kc appeared to retain in his 
last } ears. 

Swift contrfved an inteiview, from which 
they both ^Jeparfed discontented ; he procured « 
second, which only convinced him that the feud 


* This emphatic wofd has not eecnped the watchi 
ful eye of i)r. Warton, who has placed a nota btm 
at it.-C. 
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WHS Irreconelleable : lie told them hia opinion, 
that all was lost. This denunciation was con- 
tradicted by Oxford ; but Bolinj^broke whis- 
pered that he was right. 

Before this violent dissention h.id shattered 
the ininiistry, Swift had published, the begin- 
ing of the year (1714), “ The public Spirit of 
the Whigs,’* in answer to “ The Crisis,** a 
pamplilet for which Steele was expelled from 
the House of Commons. Swift was now so 
far alienated from Steele, as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therciore treats 
him sometimes with contempt, and sometimes 
with abhorrence. 

1ti this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned 
in terms so provoking to that irritable nation, 
that, resolviru; “ not to be offended with im- 
punity,” the Scotch in a hewly, demanded 

an audience of the Querm, and solicited repara- 
tion. A proclamation was issued, in which 
three hundred pounds were offered for the dis- 
covery of tlie author. From this storm^he was, 
as he relates, “ secured by a sleight j” of what 
kind, or by whose prudence, is not known; 
and sueh was the increase of his reputation, 
that the Scottish nation applied again that he 
would be their friend.” 

He was become so fonmSdable to the whigs, 
that his familiarity with the ministers was 
clamoured at in parliament, particularly by 
two men, afterwards of great note, Aislabie 
and W^alpole. 

But, by the disunion of hia great friends, his 
irnp(»rtance and «l(*signs were now at an end: 
and seeing hia services at last useless, he retired 
alHMit June (1714) into Berksliire, where, in 
the house of a friend, he wrote, what was thel^ 
sup]»re8sed, but has since appeared under the 
title of Free Thouglits on the present State 
of Affairs.” 

While he was waiting in this retirement for 
events which time or chance might bring to 
pass, the death of the Queen broke down at 
once the wliole system oP tory politico? ; and 
nothing remained but to withdiTiw from the 
impiarahility of triumpliniit whiggism, aud shel- 
ter himself in unenvied obscurity. 

'i'lie accounts of his reception in Ireland, 
given by Lord Orrery and Hr. H.eUny, are so 
dilVcrcrit, tliat the credit of the writers, laith 
undoubtedly veracious, cannot be saved, but by 
supposing, what 1 think is true, that they speak 
of different times. When Defany says, that he 
was reieived with respect, he means for the first 
ffirtnight, when he came to takelS^al possession ; 
and when Lord Orrery tells that lie^was pelted 
by tho populace, ho is to be understood of the 
time when, after the Queen’s death, he became 
m nettled resident. 

The ArehliiNimp of Dublin gave him at first 
IKun^ disturbance in the exercise of bis juris- 
but it was soon dise4>yoi‘ed, that be- 


tween prudence and integrity he was seldom la 
the wrong : and that, when he was right, hia 
spirit did not easily yield to opposition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a 
pgji*ty, and the intrigues of a court, they still 
kept his thoughts jn agitation, as the sea fluc- 
tuates awhile when the storm has ceased. lie 
therefore filled his hours with some historical 
attempts, relating to the “ Change of tlie 
Ministers,” and “ the conduct of the Minis- 
try.” He nkewise is said to have written 
a “Jflistory of the Four last yeai-s of Queen 
Asme,” tvhich he began in her life-time, aud 
afterwards laboured with great attention, but 
never published. It was after his death in the 
hands of Lord Orrery and Hr, King. A book 
under that title was published, with Swift’s 
name, by Hr. Lucas ; of whicli I can only say, 
that it seemed by no means to correspond with 
the notions that 1 had formed of it, from a con- 
versation wliich I once heard between the Earl 
of Orrery and old Mr. I.e.wis. 

Swift now, much against liis will, commenced 
Irishman for life, and was to contrive how he 
might be best accommodated m a country where 
he considered himself as lii a state of exile. It 
seems that hie fii*st recourse was to piety. The 
thoughts of death rushed upon him at this time, 
with such Incessant iinportiinity, that they took 
possession of his mind, when he first waked, 
for many years together. 

He opened his house by a public table two 
days a witek, and found his entertainments gra- 
dually frequented by more and more visitants 
of learning among the men, and of elegance 
among the women. Mrs. Johnson had left tho 
country, and lived in lodgings not far from the 
deanery. On his public days she regulated the 
table, but appeared at it as a mere guest like 
other ladies,*' 

(}n other days often dined, at a stated 
price, with Mr. AVorral, a clergy iiian of his 
Vatlicdml, wlttise house was rect>mmended by 
the peculiar neatness and pleasantry of his wife. 
To this frugal modp living, he was first dis- 
posed b^ c^xre to pay some debts which he had 
conti’acted, and he continued it for the pleasure 
of accuinutotifig money. Ilia avarice, how- 
ever, was not suffered to obstruct the claims of 
his dignity ; he was served in plate, and used to 
say thifit he was the poorest gentleman in Ire- 
land that ate upon plate, and the ridStet that 
*lived without a coach. 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how 
he employed his hours of study, has been in* 
quired with hopeless curiosity. For who can 
give an account of another’s studies ? Swift 
was not likely to admit any to his privacies, ox 
to impart a minute account of his business or 
his leisure. 

Soon after (1716), in his forty ^ninth year, h« 
WHS privately married to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr 
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A4ie, bishop of Gogher, as Dr. Madden told 
me, in the garden. The marriage made no 
change in their mode of life ; they lived in dif- 
ferent houses, as before ; nor did she ever lodge 
in the deanery but when Swift was seized twth 
a fit of giddiness. It would be difficult,'* 
says Lord Orrery, to prove that they were 
ever afterwards together without a third per-* 
son.** 

The Dean of St. Patrick’s li"^d in a private 
manner, known and regarded only by his 
friends ; till, about the year 1720, he, o^pam- 
phlet, recommended to the Irish the use, find 
consequently the improvement, of their manu- 
facture. For a man to use the productions of 
his own labour is surely a natural right, and to 
like best what he makes himself is a natural 
passion. But to excite this passion, and en- 
force this right, appeared so criminal to those 
who had an interest in the English trade, that 
the printer was imprisoned ; and, as llawkes- 
worth justly observes, the attention of the public 
being by this outrageous resentment turned 
upon the proposal, the author tvas by conse- 
quence made jicpiilar. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van ITomrigh, a woman 
made unhappy by her admiration of wit, and 
ignominiously distinguished by the name of 
VuiK'ssH, I’chose conduct has been alread)^ suffi- 
ciently dis<'iissed, and whose history is too well 
known to he minutely repeated. She was a 
young woman fond of literature, whom De- 
can us the dean, called Cadonus by transposition 
of the letters, took pleasure in directing and in- 
structing; till, from being proud of his praise, 
she grew fond of his person. Swift was then 
about forty-seven, at an age when vanity is 
strongly excited by the amorous attention of a 
young woman. If it be said that Swift should 
have checked a passi<m which he never ipearit 
to gratify, recourse must b? had to that extenu- 
ation whii h he so much desjfised, “ men are 
but men;” perliaps, however he did not at first 
know his own iniiid, and, ns be represents him- 
self, was undetermined! For his admission of 
her courtship, and his indulgence of her hopes 
after his marriage to Stella, no oth r honest plea 
Tan he found than that he delayed fid isagi’eeahle 
liseovery from time to time, dreading the im- 
mediate bursts of distress, and watching for a 
favourable moment. She thought hertylf neg- 
lected, and died of disappointment; havti^g 
ordered by her will the poem to be published. 
In which Cadenus had proclaimed her excel- 
lence, and confessed his love. The effect of the 
publie^ition upon the Dean and Stella is thus 
Telated by Uelany: • 

** I have good reason to believe that they both 
were greatly shocked and distressed (though it 
may be differently) upon this occasion. The 
Dean made a tour to the south of Ireland, for 
abodt two months, at this time> to dissipate his 
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thoughts, snd giro plaoo tQ oblo^y. And 
Stella retired (upon the earnest invitation oi * 
the owner) to the house of a cheerful, generotts^ 
good-natured friend of the Dean*s^ whom she 
always much loved and honoured. There mg 
informer often saw her ; and I have reason to 
believe, iiseil his utmost endeavours to relieve, 
support, and amuse her, in this sad situation. 

** One little incident be told me on that occa- 
sion, 1 think, I shall never forget. As her 
friend was an hospitable, open-hearted man, 
well-beloved and largely acquainted, it happened 
one day that some gentlemen dropped into din- 
ner, who were strangers to Stella’s situation ; 
and as the poem of “ Cadenus and Vanessa” 
was then the general topic of conversation, one 
of them said, * Surely that Vanessa must be an 
extraordinary woman, that could inspire the 
Dean to write so finely upon her,’ Mrs. John- 
son smiled, and answered, * that she thought 
that pednt not quite so clear ; for it was well 
known, the Dean could write finqiy upon a 
broomstick.* ” 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence 
was made by the Drapier’s Letters” in 1724. 
One Wood, of Wolverhampton, in Stafford- 
shire, a man enterprising and rapacious, had, as 
iseaid, by a present to the Dutchess of Munster, 
obtained a patent, empowering him to coin one 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds of half- 
pence and failhings for the kingdom of Ireland, 
in which there wos a very inconvenient arid cm- 
harrassing scarcity of copper coin ; so that it was 
possible to run in debt upon the credit of a piece 
of money ; lor the cook or keeper of an ale-house 
could not refuse to supply a man that bad silver 
fin his hand, and the buyer would not leave his 
money without change. 

The project yvas therefore plausible. The 
scarcity, which yvas already great, Wood took 
care to make greater, by agents who gathered 
up the old halfpence; and was about to turn 
his brass into gold, by pouring the treasures of 
his iieyv mint upoii^’lrcland ; yvhen Swift, find- 
ing that the metal yvas debased to an enormous 
degree, yvrote letters, under the name of M. B. 
Drapier, to show the folly of receiving, and the 
mistdiief that must ensue by giving, gold and sil- 
ver for coin worth perhaps not a third part of 
its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was 
universally refused ; hut the governors of Ire- 
land considered* resistance to the King’s patent 
as highly criminal ; and one Whitshed, then 
Chief Justice, *who had tried the printer of the 
former ppmphlet, and sent out the jury nine 
times, till by clamour and menaces they were 
frighted into a special verdict, now presented 
the Drapier, but could not prevail on the grand 
jury to find the bill. 

I^ord Carteret and the privy-council published 
a proclamation, offering thr> c hundred pounds 
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fur discuviriiig the autlior of the Fourth liOtter. 

* Swift hud concealed himself from this printers, 
ond trusted only his butler, who transcribed 
the paper. The man, immediately after the 
appearance of the proclamation, strolled from 
tlie bouse, and stayed out all night, and part of 
the next day. There was reason enough to 
fear that he had betrayed his master for the re-^ 
ward ; but he came home, and the Dean ordered 
him to put off bis livery, and leave the house ; 
••for,” said he, ** 1 know that my life is in 
your power, and I will not bear, out of fear, 
either your insolence or negligence.” The man 
excused his fault with great submission, and 
begged that he might be confined in the house 
while it was in his power to endanger his mas- 
ter : hut the Dean resolutely lurried him out, 
without taking farther notice of him, till the 
term of the information had expired, and then 
received him again. £$(»oii afterwards he or- 
dered him and the rest of his servants into his 
presence, ivithout telling his iiitentii^i, and 
bade them take notice that their fellow-servant 
was no longer Kobert the butler; but that his 
intcp‘Jty had made him Mr. Ulakeney, verger j 
of St. Patrick’s ; an otfic.er whose incrime was i 
between thirty and forty pounds a year- yet he : 
still continued fur some }'ear8 to serve his tild I 
master as his butler.* 

Swift was known from this time by the ap- 
pellation of ** The Dean.*' lie was honoured 
by the po[>i(hice ns the cham])inn, pa Iron, and i 
Instructor, of Ireland; and gained such power I 
as, considered both in its extent and duration, I 
scarr^ely any man has e%^er enjoyed without 
greater T|j:ealth or iiigher station. 

lie was fixjm this important year the orncl«^| 
of the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and | 
by consequence was feared and courted by all to I 
whom the kindness of the traders or the popii- j 
lace was necessary. 7’he Drapier was a sign ; 
the Drapier was a health ; and which way 
soever the eye or the ear was turned, some 1o- 
kens were found of the nylon’s gratitude to 
the Drapier. 

The benefit was indeed great; he had rescued 
Ireland from a very oppressive and predatory 
invasion; and the popularity which he had 
gained he was diligent to keep, by appearing 
fonfard and zealous on every occasion where 
the ])ublic interest vt'as supposed to be involved. 
Nor did he much sn’ujde to bofist his iufiueiire; 
for when, upon fwime attempts *to regulate the 
coin, Archbishop Boulter, then of the jus- 
tices, accused him of exasperating the people, 
he exculpated himself by saying, ‘%lf 1 had 
lifted up my finger, they would have tom you 
to pieces.’* 

• Aa Qpcoimt somewhat cliflfercnt from this is 

fl^rmhy Mr. Slieridan in hiii Life of Swift, p. 2J1. 


But the pleasure of popularity waa sooii4iiu 
terrupted by domestic misery. Mrs. Johnson, 
whose conversation was to him the great softener 
of the ills of life, began in the year of the Dra- 
pier’s triumph to decline ; and two years after- 
w^ards was so Avasted with sickness, that her re- 
covery was considered as hopeless. 

, Swift Avas then in England, and had been in- 
vited by Lord Bolingbroke to pass the winter 
with him in /'’ranee, but this call of calamity 
hastened him to Ireland, Avherc perhaps his 
presence contributed to restore her to imperfect 
and tottering health. 

lie was now so much at ease, that (1727) he 
returned to England ; where he collected three 
volumes of Miscellanies in conjtinctioTi with 
Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apologetical 
Preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the 
world Gulliver’s Travels;” a production so 
new and strange, that it filled the render with 
j a mingled emotion of merriment and nniaze- 
j ment. it was received with such avidity, that 
, the price of the first edition Avas raised before 
I the second could be made ; it Avas rend by the 
! high and the low, the learned and illiterate. 
Criticism Avas for a while lost in wonder ; no 
rules of judgment were applied to a book writ- 
ten in opi^n defiance of truth and regularity. 
But when distinctions came to be made, the 
part Avhich gave the least pleasure was that 
Avliich describes the Flying Island, and that 
Avhich gave most disgust must be the history of 
the Iloiiyhnhiims. 

While Swift Avas enjoying the reputation of 
his neAV AA^ork, the news of the King’s death 
arrived; and he kissed the hands of the new 
King and Queen three days after their ac- 
cession. 

By the Queen, when she was princess, h« 
liad been treated Avifli some distinction, and AA^as 
•\yell received Jiy her in her exaltation; but 
whether she gaA'e ho]>es Avhich she never took 
care to satisfy, or he formed expectations which 
she never meant toVaiSe, the eA^nt was, that 
he alwaj^afterAA’iirds thought on her with male- 
A’olenr^*, and particularly charged her Avitli 
breaking hei^ )>roinise of some medals which she 
engaged to send him. 

1 know not whether she had not, in her turn, 
some reason for complaint. A letter w'as sent 
Kt, not so much entreating, as requiring, her 
patronage of Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irish- 
woman, who AA'as then begging subscriptions for 
her poems. To this letter Avas subscribed the 
name of SAvift, and it has all the appearances 
of his diction and sentin^kents : but it av'os not 
Avriften in bis hand, and Lad some little im- 
proprieties. When he was charged viith this 
letter, he laid hold of the inaccuracies, and 
urged the improbability of the accusation, but 
never denied it ; he shuffles between cowardice 
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and veracity, and talks big when he says 
nothing.* 

lie seems desirous enough of reenfiimeiiclng 
courtier, and endeavoured to gain the kindness 
of Mrs* Howard, remembering n-bat Mrs. Ma- j 
tAiam had performed in former times : but his 
flatteries were, like those of other wits, unsuc- 
cessful; the lady cither wanted power, or had 
no ambition of poetical immortality. 

lie was seized, not long after ^ards, by a flt i 
of giddiness, and agaiiL heard ot the sickness ! 
and danger of Mrs. Johnson. He th^n le^t the . 
house of Pope, as it seems, with very lifile j 
ceremony, finding “ that two sick friends can- 
not live together;” and did not write to him 
till he found liimself at Cliester. I 

He returned to a home of sorrow : poor Stella ' 
was sinking into the grave, and, after a Ian- | 
giiisbing decay of about two months, died in | 
her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 1728. j 
How much her wished lier life, hiHpn])ers show; 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the death 
of her whom he IovckI most, aggravated by the 
consiJousness that himself had hastened it. 

Beauty and the i»owev of pleasing, the great- 
est external advantages that w«»raan ran desire 
or possess, w'erc fatal to the unfortunate Stella. 
I'he man whom she had the misfortune to love 
was, ns Delaiiy observes, fond of singularity, 
and desirous to make a mode of happiness for 
himself, diiferent from the general course of 
things and order of J*rovideiicc. From the 
time of her aiTival in Ireland he seems resolved 
to keep her in his power, and therefore hin- 
deied a match suflicicntly advantageous, by ac- 
cumulating nnreasoiiaUc demands, and prescrib- 
ing conditions that could not be performed. 
While she was at her own dispusiil he did not 
consider his possession as s4H;ure; resentment, 
ambition, or caprice, might separate them ; he 
was therefore resolved to ^niake ** assurance 
double sure,” and to apin’opriate her by a pri- 
vate man’iiige, to which he had dbnexed the ex- 
fiectation of all the pleasures of perfect frien*?- 
ship without the iineasin^ss »f conjiigiil restraint. 
But with this state poor Stella was not satis- 
fied ; she never was treated as a wile, and to 
the world she had the appearance or a mistress. 
She lived sullenly on, in hope that in time he 
would own and receive her ; but the lime did 
not come till the change of his maiinjrs and 
deprivation of his mind made her tell liin^ 
when he offered to acknowledge her, that “ it 
was too late.” She then gave up herself to 
sorrowful resentment, and died under the ty- 
rannj^^him, by whom she was in the highest 
dpgr4im|!e«l and honoured. 


* It is but justice to tbe Dean’s memory, to refer 
to Mr. Sheridan's defence of him from this charge. 

See the “ Life of p. 458. — R. 


What were her claims to this cccdntric ten** 
deriiess, by which the laws of nature were vio- * 
latod to retain her, curiosity wilt inquire; biU 
how shall it be gratified? Swift was a lover; 
his testimony may be sns(>ected. Dclany and 
tbe Irish saw witli Swift’s eyes, and theveforo 
add little confirmation. That she was viitiious, 
beautiful, and eh>gant, in a very high degree, 
such admiration from such a lover makes it 
very probable ; but she had not much literature, 
for she could not spell her own language ; and 
of her wit so loudly vanted, the smart sayings 
^vhich Swift himself has collected, afford no 
splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift’s “ I.ettcr to a Lady on 
her Mari’iagp,” may be allowed to doubt wbe- 
tlier his opinion c»f female «‘X4;ellence oiiglit im- 
plicitly to be admitted ; for, if liis general 
thoughts on women were such as he exhibits, 
a very little sense in a lady would enrapture, 
and a very little virtue would astonish him. 
StelKi’ei, supremacy, therefore, waa pcj’liiips only 
local ; she was great, because her associates were 
little. 

In some Remarks lately published on the Life 
of Swift, his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, 
or doubtful; but, alas! poor Stella, as Dr. 
Madden told me, related her mclancboly story 
to Dr. Sheri<lan, when be attended her as a 
clergyman to prepare ’^‘her for death; ami De- 
lany mentions it not with doubt, but (uily with 
regret. Swift never mentioned her without a 
sigh. The rest of his life was spent in Ireland, 
in a country to which not even power almost 
despotic, nor flattery almost idolatrous, could 
reconcile him. He sonseiimes wished to visit 
England, but always found some reason of 
delay, lie tells Rope, in the decline of life, 
that he hopes once more to see him ; but if 
not,” says he, “ we must part, us all human 
beings have parted.” 

After the death of Stelhi, his benevolence waa 
contracted, and his severity exasperated ; he 
drove his acqiiaintahce from his table, a^d won- 
dered why he was deserted. But he contniued 
his attention to the public., and wrote, from 
time to time, such directions, admonitions, or 
censures, as the exigency of aflairs, in his 
opinion, made proper; and nothing fell front 
his pen in vain. 

In a short poem on the Presbyterians, whom 
he always regarded with detestation, he be- 
stowed one stricture upon Betteswortli, a law- 
yer eminent Jor his insolence to the clergy, 
which, fronf very considerable reputation, 
brought bjm into immediate and universal con 
tempt. Bettesworth, enraged at his disgrace 
and loss, went to Swift and demanded whether 
he was the author of that poem? ** Mr. Bettts- 
wmrtli,” answered* he, “ I was in my youth 
acquainted with great lawyera, who, knowing 
my disposition to satire, advised me, that if any 
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Moundrel'or blockhead whom 1 had lampooned 
* should ask, * Are you the author of this paper?* 
1 should tell him that I was not (he author ; 
and therefore 1 tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that 
I am not the author of these lines.’* 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied with this 
account, that he publicly professed his resolu- 
tion of a violent and corporal revenge ; but the 
Inhabitants of St. Patrick’s district embodied 
themselves in the Dean’s defence. Bettesworth 
declared in parliament, that Swift had deprived 
him of twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Swift was popular awhile by another mode of 
beneficence. He set aside some hundreds to be 
lent in small sums to the poor, from five shil- 
lings, 1 think, to five pounds. He took no In- 
terest, and only required that, at repayment, a 
small fee should he given to the accomptant: 
but he required that the day of promised pay- 
ment should be exactly kept. A severe and 
punctilious temper is ill qualified for transac- 
tions witlivthe poor ; the day was often d>roken, 
and the loan was not repaid. This might have 
been easily foreseen; but for this Swift had 
made no provision of patience or pity. He or- 
dered his debtors to be sued. A severe creditor 
has no popular character; what then was likely 
to be said of him who employs the catchpoll 
under the appearance of charity ? The clamour 
against him was loud, lind the resentment of 
the populace outrageous; he was therefore 
forced to drop his scheme, and own the folly of 
expecting punctuality from the poor.* 

His asperity continually increasing, con- 
demned him to solitude; and his resentment of 
solitude sharpened his asperity. He was not, 
however, totally deserted ; some men of learnt 
ing, and some women of elegance, often visited 
him; and he wrote from time to time either 
verse or prose : of his verecs he willingly gave 
copies, and is supposed to have felt no discontent 
when he saw them printed. His favourite 
maxim was, ** Vive la Bagatelle : ” he thought 
trifles a necesmry part of" life, and perhaps 
found them necessary to himself. It seems im- 
possible to him to be idle, and his disorders 
made U diflicult or dangerous to be lung se- 
riously studious or laboriously diligent* The 
love of ease is always gaining upon age, and he 
had one temptation to petty amusements pecu- 
liar to himself ; whatever he did he vi'as sure to 
hear applauded; and such was his predomi- 
nance over all that approachedT, that all their 
applauses were probably sincerg He that is 
much flattered soon learns to flatter himself; 
we are commonly taught our duty iy tear or 


• This account h contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, 
with great warmth asserui^from bis own know- ' 
iWfe, that there was not one syllable of troth in this 
whale account from the beginning to the end* See 

f I4fe of 8wif(.» edit. UM. p. .'S39.— R. 


shame, and how can they act upon the mun 
who hears nothing but bis own praises? 

As his years Increased, his fits of giddinesa 
and deafness grew more frequent, and his deaf- 
ness made conversation diflicult: they grew 
likewise more severe, till in 17S6, as he was 
writing a poem called “ The Legion Club,” be 
was seized with a fit so painful and so long con- 
tinued, that he never after thought it proper to 
attempt any jir'ork of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was 
therefore,.no liberal entertainer; but was less 
frflgai of his wine than of his meat. When his 
friends of either sex came to him in expectation 
of a dinner, his custom was to give every one a 
shilling, that they might please themselves with 
their provision. At last his avarice grew too 
powerful for his kindness; he would refuse a 
bottle of wine, and in Ireland no man visits 
where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded conver^tion and de- 
sisted from study, he had neither business nor 
amusement ; for having by some ridiculous re- 
solution or mad vow determined never to wear 
8]>ectacle8, he could make little use of books in 
his later years ; his ideas, therefore, being nei- 
ther renovated by discourse nor increased by 
reading, wore gradually away, and left his mind 
vacant to the vexations of the hour, till at last 
his anger was heightened into madness. 

He however permitted one book to be pub- 
blished, which had been the production of 
former years; “Polite Conversation,” which 
appeared in 1738. The “ Directions for Ser- 
vants” was printed soon after iiis death. These 
two performances show a xnind incessantly at- 
tentive, and, when it was not einjthtyed upon 
gi'eat things, busy with minute occurrences. It 
is apparent that he must have had the habit of 
noting whatever he observed ; for such a num- 
ber of particulars %ould never have been as- 
lembled by the^power of recollection. 

He grevv more violent, and his mental powers 
declined till (1741) it was found necessary that 
legal guardians sboiAd Ke appointed of his per- 
son aud^ fortune. He now lost distiuctiou. 
His madness was compounded of rage and fa- 
tuity. The*last face that he knew was that of 
Mrs. Whiteway ; and her he ceased to kimw in 
a little time. His meat was brought him cut 
into m/uthfuls; but he would never touch it 
Vhile the servant stayed, and at last, after it 
had stotfd perhaps an hour, would eat it walk- 
ing ; for he continued his old habit, and was on 
his feet ten hours a day. 

Next year (1748) he had an inflamm|g||n in 
bis left eye, which swelled it to the 4Rvf an 
with biles in other parts: he was kept 
long waking with the pain, and was not easily 
restrained by five attendants from tearing out 
bis eye. 

The tumour at last subsided * and a short fas* 
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terral of reason ensuiii|{f in which he knew his 
physician and his family, gave hopes of his re- 
covery ; but in a few days he sunk into a lethar- 
gic stupidity, motionless, heedless, and speech- 
less. But it is said, that, after a year of totftl 
silence, when his housekeeper on the 30th of 
November, told him that the usual bouhi'es and 
illuminations were preparing to celebrate his 
birth-day, he answered, “ It is all folly; they 
had better let it alone.** \ 

It is remembered, that he afterwards spoke 
now and then, or gave some intimation ja 
meaning ; but at last sunk into perfect silence, 
which continued till about the end of October, 
174-4, when, in his seventy-eighth year, he ex- 
pired without a struggle. 

When Swift is considered as an author, it is 
just to estimate bis powers by their effects. In 
the reign of Queen Anne he turned the stream 
of popularity against the whigs, and must be 
confessed to have dictated for a time the politi- 
cal opinions of the English nation. In the 
succeeding reign he delivered Ireland from 
plunder and oppression ; and showed that wit, 
confederated with truth, had such force as au- 
thority was unable to resist. He said truly of 
himself, that Ireland “ was his debtor.*’ It 
was from the time when he first began to pa- 
tronize the Irish that they may date their 
riches and prosperity. He taught them first to 
know their own interest, their weight, and 
their strength, and gave them spirit to assert 
that equality with their fellow-subjects, to 
which they have ever since been making vigor- 
ous advances, and to claim those rights which 
they have at last established. Nor can they be 
charged with ingratitude to their benefactor; 
for they reverenced him as a guardian, and 
obeyed him as a dictator. 

In his works he has given very different aq)e- 
cimens both of sentiments un*d expression. His 
** Tale of a Tub" has little reseipblaiice to hisi 
other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and ra- 
pidity of mind, a copiousness of images, and vi- 
vacity of diction, such as b*e afteiwvards never 
possessed or never exerted. It is of a iftode so 
distinct and peculiar that it must be considered 
by itself; what is true of that, is not true of 
any thing else wdilch he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour 
of easy language, W'hich rather tricklA than 
flows. IJis delight was in simplicity. That« 
he has in his works no metaphor, as has been 
said, is not true ; but his few metaphors seem 
to he received rather by necessity than choice. 
He studied purity ; and though perhaps all bis 
stricture are not exact,* yet it is not often that 
solecisms can be found ; and whoever depends 
on his authority may generally conclude him- 
self safe. His sentences are never too much 
dilated or contracted ; and it will not be easy to 
find any embarrassment in the complication of 
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his clauses, any Inconsequence In his coonee* 
tions, or ubcuptneas in his transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thoughts^ 
which are never subtilised by nice disquisitions, 
decorated by sparkling conceits, elevated by am- 
bitious sentences, or variegated by far-sought 
learning. He pays no court to the passions ; he 
excites neither surprise nor admiration ; he al- 
ways understands himself, and his reader al- 
ways understands him; the peruser of Swift 
wants little previous knowledge ; it will be suf- 
ficient that he is acquainted with common 
words and common things; he is neither re- 
quired to mount elevatimis, nor to explore pro- 
fundities; his passage is always on a level, 
along solid ground, without asperities, without 
obstruction. , 

This easy and safe conveyance of meaning it 
was Swift’s desire to attain, and for having at- 
tained he deserves praise. For purposes merely 
didactic, when something is to be told that was 
not known before, it is the best mode; but 
against that inattention by which known truths 
are suffered to lie neglected it makes no provi- 
sion ; it instructs, but does not persuade. 

By his political education he was associated 
with the whigs; but he deserted them when 
they deserted their principles, yet without run- 
ning into the contrary extreme : he continued 
throughout his Ufe to^ retain the disposition 
which he assigns to the ** Church-of- England 
Man," of thinking commonly with the whigs 
of the state and with the tories of the church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he 
desired the prosperity, and maintained the hon- 
our, of the clergy ; of the dissenters he did not 
vfish to infringe the toleration, but be opposed 
their encroachments. 

To his duty as dean he was very attentive, 
lie managed the revenues of his church with 
exact economy; and it is said by Delaiiy, that 
more money was, under his direction, laid out 
in repairs, than had |ver been in the same time 
since its first erectftn. Of Iris choir he was 
eminently careful ; and, though he neither loved 
nor understood music, took care that all the 
singers were well qualified, admitting none 
without the testimony of skilful judges. 

In bis church he restored the pnictice of 
weekly communion, and distributed the sacra- 
mental elements in the most solemn and devout 
manner with his own hand. He came to 
church every morning, preached conunonly in 
his turn, and af^nded the evening anthem, that 
it might not be negligently performed. 

He read4he service “ rather with a strong, 
nervous voice, than in a graceful manner ; his 
voice was sharp and high-toned, rather than 
harmonious." 

He entered upon the clerical state with hops 
to excel in preaching; but complained, that 
from the time of his political controversies, ** ha 
El 
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oolild only prea'eh pamphlets. *' This eeVisure 
of himaelf, if judf^ment be made fi’uui those 
•ermons which have been printed^ was uurea- 
eoimbiy severe. 

The suspicions of his irre1I/ij;ion proceeded in 
a great measure from his dread of hypocrisy ; 
instead of wishing to seem better, he delighted 
in seeming worse than be was. He went in 
London to early prayers, h^t he should he seen 
at church : be read prayers to his ser^'ants every 
morning with such dexterous secrecy, tliat Dr. 
Deluny was six months in his house before he 
knew it. He was nut only careful to hide the 
good which he did, hut willingly incurred the 
suspicion of evil which he did not. He forgot 
what himself had formerly asserted, that hy- 
pocrisy is less mischievous than open impiety. 
Dr. Delany, with all his zeal for liis honour, 
has justly condemned this part of his chameter. 

The person of Swift had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com- 
plexion, vfhich, though he washed hiintself Tvith 
oriental scrupulosity, did not look cicar.^ He 
had a countenance sour and severe, which he 
seldom softened by any appearance of gaycty. 
He stubbornly resisted any tendency to laugh- 
ter. 

To his domestics he was naturally rough; 
and a man of rigorous temper, with that vigil- 
nijce of minute attention which his works dis- 
cover, must have been a master that few could 
bear. That he was disposed <o do his servants 
good on important occasions, is no great mitiga- 
tion ; benefaction can he but rare, and tyrannic 
peevishness is perpetual. lie did not spare the 
servants of others. Once when lie dined alone 
■ with the Lari of Orrery, lie said of one that 
waited in the room, " That man has, since we 
sat at table, committed fifteen faults.’* AVhat 
the faults were, Lord Orrery, from wiioni I 
heard the story, had not been attentive enough 
to discover. My number may perhaps not he 
exact. f 

In his economy he practised a peculiar and 
offensive parsimony, without disguise or apology. 
Tile practice of saving being on<je necessary, he- 
caine habitual, and grew first ridiculous, and 
ut last detestable. Hut his avarice, though it 
luiglit exclude ph'astire, was never suffered to 
encroach upon his virtue. He was frugal by 
iiicliiiatioii, but liberal by principle; and if the 
purpose to which he destined his little accumu- 
lations be remembered, with his distribution of 
occasional charity, it will p<‘rhi|Q^ appear, that" 
he only liked one mode of expense lietter than 
another, and saved merely that he Might have 
sometHing to give. He did not grow rich by 
injuring hie successoi's, but left both lairacor 
and the deanery more valuable, than he found 
With all this talk* of his covetousness 
aiKl. generosity, it should he remembered that 
he wee never rich. The revenue of Ins deanery 


was not much more than seven hundred a 
year. 

His benedceiice was not graced with tender- 
ness or civility; he relieved without pity, and 
a&isted without kindness; so that those who 
were fed by him co'uld hardly love him. 

He made a rule to himself to give hut one 
piece at a time, and therefore always stored his 
pocket with coins of different value. 

Whatever/ie did, he seemed willing to do in 
a mariner peculiar to himself, without sufii- 
cienVJy ebusidering that singularity, as it im- 
plies a contempt of the general practice, is a 
kind of defiance which justly provokes the hos- 
tility of ridicule; he, tlnrelhre, ivho indulges 
peculiar habits is worse tlian others, if he bo 
not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope* may 
afford a specimen. 

** Dr. Swift has an odd blunt way, that is 
mistaken by strangers for ill-nature.— ’Tis so 
odd, tliat there is no describing it but by facts. 
I’ll tell you one that first comes into my head. 
One evening. Gay and I went to see him : you 
know how intimately we W'cre all acquainted. 
On our coming in, * Heydey, gentlemen, (says 
the Doctor) what’s the meaning of this visit ? 
How came you to leave the great lords that 
you are so fond of, to come liither to sec a poor 
Dealt ?’—* Because we w'ould rather see you 
than any of them.’—* Ay, any one that did not 
know so well as I do miglit believe you. But 
since you are come, I must get some supper for 
you, I suppose.*—* No, Dendor, we liave supped 
already.*— ‘ Supped already! that’s iniiiossible I 
why *tis not eight o’clock yet. — Tli.it’s very' 
strange; but if you had not sujqted, 1 must 
have got something for you. — Let me see, 
what siiould I liave had ? A couple of lobsters ; 
ay,*€hat would have done very w'ell ; two shil- 
ling — tarts, 'a shifliiig; but you will drink a 
«gl!U»s of wino,.with me, though you supped so 
much before your usual time only to spare my 
pocket?’—* No, we bad rather talk with you 
than drink with yoh.’— * But. if you liad siijiped 
with nie, as in all reason you oiiglit to have 
done, you must then have drank with me.— A 
bottle of w'uie, two shillings— two and two is 
four, and one is 6ve; just two and sixpence 
a- piece. There, I’ope, lliere’s half-a-crown for 
you, Aid there’s another for you, Sir; for J 
fwon’t save any thing by you I am dcteimiiied. 
—This' was all said and done with his usual 
berioiisness on such occasions ; and in spite of 
every thing w’c could say to the contrary, he 
actually obliged us to take the money.” ^ 

In the intercourse of familiar life, he Indulged 
his disposition to petulance and sarcasm, and 
thought Iiimseif injured if the licentiousness of 
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ills raillery^ the freedom of his censures, or the 
yetulance of his frolics, was resented or re- 
pressed. He predominated over his companions 
with very high ascendancy, and probably would 
bear none over whom he could not predominate. 
To give him advice, was,. in the style of his 
friend Delanjr, “ to venture to speak to him.** 
This customary superiority soon grew too deli- 
cate for truth; and Swift, with all his pene- 
tration, allowed himself to be «^lighted with 
low flattery. ^ 

On all common occasions, he habitually ^ects 
a style of arrogance, and dictates rather tlihii 
persuades. This authoritative and magisterial 
language he expected to he received as his pe- 
culiar mode of jocularity ; but he apparently 
flattered his own arrogance by an assumed im- 
periousness, in which he ironical only to 
the resentful, and to the subinibsivc sufliciently 
serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and de- 
lighted in doing what he knew himself to do 
’well ; he was therefore captivated hy the respec- 
fiil silence of a steady listener, and told the same 
tales too often. 

He did not, however, rlaim the right of talk- 
ing alone; for it was his rule, when he had 
spoken a minute, to give room by a pause for 
any other speaker. Of time, on all occasions, 
he was an exact coii]]MJter, and knew the mi- 
nutes re<piired to every coininon operation. 

It may he justly supposed that there was in 
his coinersaliuii what appears so frecpiently in 
his letters, an aflectation of familiarity with the 
great, and ambition of momentary equality 
j sought and enj(i)ed by the neglect of those cere- 
monies which custom has established as the bar- 
riers between one order of society and another. 
This transgression of regularity was by himself 
and his admirers termed greatness of soul, ^liut 
a great mind disdains to hold any thing by cour- 
tesy, and therefore never usurps what a lawful 
claimant may take au'ay. He flint encrouclies 
on another's dignity puts hiinscll' in his power ; 
he is either reiielleil with helpless indignity or 
endured hy clemency and coiidi'scension. 

Of Swift’s general liabits of thinking, if bis 
letters can be su;>posed to afford ally evidence, 
he was not a mau to be either loved or envied. 
He seems to liave wasted life in discontent, by 
the rage of neglected pride and the lo^giiinli- 
meiit of uiisatisticd desire. 11c is qiieruluti^ 
and fastidious, arrogant and inalignaht; he 
scarcely speaks ol himself hut vt ith indignant 
lainentations, or of others but with insolent su- 
periority when he is gay, and with angry e^n- 
tenipt when he, is gloomy, brom the letters 
that passed between him and Tope it might be 
inflo'red, that they, with Arbuthuot and Gay, 
had engrossed all the understanding and virtue 
of mankind ; that their merits filled the world, 
or that there was no hope of more. They shoiv ] 


; the age involved in duihiicss, and shat/e the pic- 
jture with sullen emulation. 

When the Queen’s death drove him into Ire- 
land, he might be allowed to regret for a time 
the interception of his views, the extinction of 
his hopes, and his ejection from gay siseiies, im- 
portant employment, and splendid friendships ; 
but when time had enabled reason to prevail 
over vexation, the complaints which at first 
were natural became ridiculdhs because they 
were useless. But querulousucss was now grown 
habitual, and he cried out when he probably 
had ceased to feel. Ills reiterated wailings per- 
suaded Bolingbroke that he was really willing 
to quit his deanery for an English parish ; and 
Bolingbroke procured an exchange, which was 
rejected ; and Swift still retained^ the pleasure 
of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs, in analys- 
ing his character, is to discover by what de- 
pravity of intellect he took delight in revolving 
ideas from which almost every ot^er mind 
shrinks with disgust. The ideas of pleasure, 
even when criminal, may solicit the imagina- 
tion; but what has disease, deformity, and filth, 
upon which the tlioughts can be alluml to 
dwell ? Dclany is willing to think that Swift’s 
mind was not much tainted with this gross cor- 
ruption before his long visit lO Pope. He does 
not consider how he degrades his hero, by mak- 
ing him at fifty-nine the pupil of tuqutude, 
and liable to the malignant influence of an as- 
cendant mind. But the truth is, that Gulliver 
hud described his Yahoos before the visit ; and 
he that had formed those images hud nothing 
filthy to learn. 

♦ I have here given the character of Swift as he 
exhibits himself to my perception ; but now let 
another be heard who knew him better. Hr. 
Helaijy, after long acquaintance, describes him 
to Lord Orrery in these terms ; 

“ My Lord, when you ronsider Swift’s sin- 
gular, peculiar, and most variegated vein of wit, 
always intended ri^tly, although nut always 
so rightly directed ; delightful in many in- 
stances, and salutary even where it is most of-, 
fensive ; when you consider his strict truth, his 
fortitude in resisting oppression and arbitrary 
power; bis fidelity in friendship; his sincere 
love and zeal for religion ; his uprightness in 
making right resolutions, and his steadiness in 
adhering to them : his care of his church, its 
choir, Us econoii^, and its income; his atten- 
tion to all those that preached in his cathedral, 
in order to tlllSr amendment in pronunciation 
and style ^ as also his remarkable attention to 
the interest of his successors, preferably to his 
own present emoluments; his invincible patriot- 
ism, even to a country which he did not love j 
his very various, wejl-dcvised, well-judged, and 
extensive charities, throughout hiS life; and his 
wliole fortune (to say nothing of hii wife’i) 
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conveyed the iHiifie Cbiiettan purpoves i|t Ills 
* death ; charities, from which he cpuld enjoy tio 
honour, advantage, or satisfaction, of any kind 
Id this world : when you consider his ironical 
and humorous as well as his serious schemes 
for the promotion of true religion and virtue ; 
bis success in soliciting for the first-fruits and 
twentieths, to the unspeakable benefit of the es- 
tablished church of Ireland ; and his felicity (to 
rate it no higitir) in giving occasion to the 
building of fifty new churches in London— 

** All this considered, the character of his life 
will appear like that of his writings : they will 
both bear to be re-considered ainl re-examined 
With the utmost attention, and always discover 
new beauties and excellences upon every ex- 
amination. 

“ 'I'liey wifi boar to be considered as the sun, 
in which the brightness will hide the blemishes; 
and whenever petulant ignorance, pride, malic.e, 
malignity, or envy, interposes to cloud or sully 
his fume, J take upon me to pronounce, ^that the 
eclipse will not last long. 

“ To conclude— No man ever deserved better 
of any country than Swift did of his ; a steady, 
persevering, inflexible friend ; a wise, a watch- 
ful, and a faithful counsellor ; under many se- 
vere trials and bitter persecutions, to the mani- 
fest hazard both of his liberty and fortune* 

<< lie lived a blessing, he died a benelactor, 


and his name will ever live an honour, to Ire- 
land.” 

In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is 
not much upon which the critic can exercise his 
powers. They are often humoi*ous, almost 
always light, and have the qualities which re- 
commend such compositions, easiness and gay- 
ety. They ore, for the most part, what their 
author Intem^^d. The diction is correct, the 
numbers ar^ smooth, and the rhymes exact. 
The^ifi sel^duro occum a iiard- laboured expression 
or a redundant epithet ; all his verses exemplify 
his own definition of a good style, they consist 
of “ proper words in proper places.” 

To divide this collection into classes, and 
show how some pieces are gross and some are 
trifling, would he to tell the reader what he 
knows olready, and to And faults of which the 
author could not be ignorant, who certainly 
wrote often not to his judgment, but his 
bum4>ur. 

It was said, in a preface to one of the Irish 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a single thought from any writer, amdent 
or modern. This is not literally true ; but per- 
haps no writer can easily he found that has bor- 
rowed so little, or that in all liis excellences and 
all his defects has so well maintained his claim 
to ba considered as original. 
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William Broomx was bom in Cheshire, as is * mankind, he Cleared himself, as Ford likewise 
said, of very mean pareiftu. Of the place of ' owned, from the great part of his scholastic 
his birth or the first part of bis life, I have not rust. . • 

been able to gain any intelligence. He was e He appeared early in the world as a transla- 
educated upon the foundation at Eton, and was tor of the« Iliads” into prose, in conjunction 
captain of the school a whole year, without any with Ozelhand Oldisworth. How the several 
vacancy by which be might have obtained a parts were distributed is not known. This is 
scholarahip at King*s College : being by this de- the translation of whidi Ozell boasted as supe- 
lay, such as is said to have happened very rore- rior, ^ Tularid's opinion, to that of l^pe : it 
ly, superannuated, he was sent to St. John’s I has long since vanished, and is nowinno,dan- 
College by the contributionsr of his friends, ger frcRn the critics. 

where he obtained a small exhiUtion. He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was 

At this college be lived for sSbe time in the then visiting Sir John Cotton at Madingley 
tame chamber with the well-know.g^ Ford, by near Cambridge, and gained so much of his es- 
wbom 1 have ftimaerly heard him described as teem, that he was empUyed, 1 believe, to make 
a conttrwted scholar and a mere versifier, unac- extracts from Eustathius for the notes to the 
with life and unskilful in conversa- translation of the “ Iliad and in the volumes 
Ihipi. His addiction to nqetre was then such, of poetry published by Lintot, commonly called 
that his companions familiarly called him Poet, “ Pope’s Miscellanies,” many of bis eai’ly piecea 
When he had opportunities of mingling with were inserted. 
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Pope and Brtioxne were to be yet more closely 
connected. When the success of the “ Iliad” . 
gave encouragement to a version of the “ Odys- | 
icy,’* Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton ' 
and Broome to his assistance ; and, taking oifly | 
half the work upon himself, divided the other j 
half between his partners, giving four books to 
Fenton and ciglit to Broome. Fenton*# books | 
I have enumerated in his life: to the lot of j 
Broome fell the second, sixth, ei^th, eleventh, 
twelfth, sixteenth, eighteenth, and tv^nty-third, 
together with the burden of writing aMienhtes. 

As this translation is a very important event 
in poetical history, the reader has a right to 
know upon what grounds 1 establish my narra> 
tion. That the version was not wholly I’ope’s 
was always known • he hud mentioned the as- 
sistance of two friends in his proposals, and at 
the end of the work some account is given by 
Broome of their different parts,, which however 
mentions only five books as written by the 
coadjutors ; the fourth and twentieth by Fen- 
ton ; the sixth, the eleventh, and the eighteenth, 
by himself; thougli J^upe, in an advertisement 
prefixed afterwards to a new volume of his 
works, claimed only twelve. A natural curios- 
ity after the real conduct of so great an under- 
taking incited me once to inquire of Dr. War- 
j»urton, who told me, in his warm language, 
that he thought the relation given in the note 
** a lie but that he was not able to ascertain 
the several shares. The intelligence which Dr« 
Warbui'tou could not afford me 1 obtained fi'om 
]\Ir. liUngton, to whom Mr. Spence had im- 
parted it. 

* U’he price at which Pope purchased this as- 
sistance w:as three hundred pounds paid to Fen- 
ton, and five hundred to Broome, with as many 
copies as he wanted fur his friends, which 
amounted to one hundred more. The payment 
made to Fenton 1 know rfot but* by hearsay; 
Broome’s is very distinctly told py Pope, in tfap 
niites to the “ Dunciad.” 

It is evident, that, according to Pope’s own 
estimate, Broome was* uAkindly treated. K[ 
four books could merit three hundri-d* poum^^ 
eight and all tlie notes, equivalent at least to 
four, bud certainly a right to more llian six. 

Broome probably considered himself as in- 
jured, and there was for some time more than 
coldness between him and his employV* He 
always spoke of Pope as too much a lover of 
money; and Pope jmrsued him with avowed 
hostility ; for he not only named him disrespect- 
fully in the “ Dunciad,’* but quoted him more 
than once in the « Bathos,” as a proficient in 
the “ Art of Sinking f * and in his enumeration 
of the different kinds of poets distinguished for 
the profound, he reckons Broome among “ the 
parrots who repeat another’s words in such a 
hoarse odd tone as makes them seem their own.” 

I have been told that they were afterwards re- 
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concHed ; hut 1 am afraid their peace was with- 
out friendship). 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of^ 
Poems, which is inserted, with corrections, in 
the late compilation. 

He never rose to a very high dignity in the 
church. Ho was some time rector of Sturston 
in Suffolk, where he married a wealthy widow; 
and afterwards, when the king visited Cam- 
bridge (1728) became doctor of laws. He was 
(in August 1728) presented by the crown to the 
i^tory of Pulham in Norfolk, which he held 
with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by 
the Lord Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, 
who added the vicarage of Eye i n Suffolk ; he then 
resigned Pulham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of his life V grew again 
poetical, and amused himself with translating 
Odes of Anacreon, which he published in the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine” under the name of 
Chester. 

He died at Bath, November 16, 1746, and was 
buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it caunot be said that ho 
was a great poet, it would be unjust to deny 
that he was an excellent versifier ; his lines are 
smooth and sonorous, and his diction is select 
and elegant. Ills rhymes are sometimes un- 
suitable; in his Melancholy,” he makes breai/t 
rhyme to birth in one place, and to earth in 
another. Those faults occur but seldom ; and 
be had such power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for translation ; hut in his original 
works, recollection seems to have been his busi- 
ness more than inveiitiuii. His imitations are 
so apparent, that it is a part of his reader’s em- 
ployment to recall the verses of some former 
poet. Sometimes he copies the most popular 
writers, for he seems scarcely to endeavour at 
concealment; and sometimes he picks up frag- 
ments in obscure corners. His lines to Fentom^ 

Serene, the sring of pain (by thoughts beguile, 

And make affiictioq|l objects of a smile, 

brought to my mind some lines on the death 
of Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 
1 should not have expected to find an imitator : 

But thou, O Muse I whose sweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless song, 
Cairst stinging plagues with easy thoughts beguiU, 
Make pains and tortures objects of a smile. 

• 

To detect hjs imitations were tedious and use- 
less. What takes he seldom makes worse ; 
and he caunot he justly thought a mean man 
w'hom i^pe chose for an associate, and whose 
co-operation was considered by Pope’s enemies 
as so important, that he was attacked by Henley 

with this ludicrous distich : 

1 

Pope came off clean u ith Homer ; but they say 
firuume went before, and kindly swept the way. 
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Alexander Pope was born in London,* May 
12, 1688, of parents whoso rank or station was 
never ascertained : we are informed that they 
were of “ gentle blood that his father was of 
a family of which the Earl of Downe was the 
head ; and tha( his mother was the daughter of 
William Turner, Esquire, of York, who had 
likewise three sons, one of w'hom Inid the hon> 
our of being killed, and the other of dying in 
the service of Charles the Eirst ; the third was 
made a genAU’al oflicer in Sji/tin, from wti^n the 
sister inherited wliat sequestrations and for- 
feitures had left in the lamily. 

'^I'his, and tliis only, is (old hy Pope, who is 
more willing, as 1 Iiave heard obsei ved, to show' 
what his futlier was not, than what he was. 
It is allowed that he grew rich hy trade; hut 
whether in a shop or on the exchange, w'os ne- 
ver discovered till Mr. Tyers told, on the au- 
tliority of ]\Irs. Racket, that he was a linen- 
draper ill tile Strand. Roth parents were 
liapists, 

I*ope was from his birth of a constitution 
tender and delicate ; hut is said to have shown 
remarkable gentleness and sweetness of disposi- 
tion. The weakness of his body continued^ 
through his life ;f but the mildness qf his mind 
perhaps ended with his eiiiidhood. His voice, 
w hen be was young, was so pleasing, that he 
culled in fondness “the little Niglitirigalc/* 
Reing not sent early to sc.liool, he was taught 
to read by an aunt ; and wdieii he was seven or 
eight yeai's old became a lifVer of books. He 
iirst learned to write by imitating printed 
books ; a species of penmanship in which he re- 
tained great excellence tiirougih his whole life, 
though his ordinary hand was not elc^gunt. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hampshire, under Taverner, a Romish priest, 
who, by a method very rarely prac.tised, taught 
him the Greek and Latin rudiments together. 
He WHS now fii*»t regularly initi&ted in pottry 
by tlic peiiisal of “ Ogilby's J||lomer** and 

• In Lombard -street, according to Dr. Warton.— C, 

i This weakne>s was so great, that bo constantly 
wore stays, as 1 have been assured by a waterman 
at ITyvkltenhatn, who, in lifting him into bi^ boat, 
hnd^ten felt them. His method of taking the air 
water was to liave a sedan chair in the boat, 
In whirh he sat with the glasstts dotvti.— H. 
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“ SandysV^vid.** Ogilby's assistance he never 
rcfmid with any jiraisc ; but of Sandys, he de- 
rbired, in his notes to the “ Iliad,** that Eng- 
lish poetry owed much of iis beauty to his trans- 
lation. Sandys very rarely attempted original 
composition. 

I'^rom the care of Taverner, under whom his 
proficiency was considerable, he was removed 
to a school at 7\vyford, near Winchester, and 
again to anotlicr school, about Hyde-park Cor- 
ner ; from which he used sometimes to stroll to 
the playhouse, and was so delighted with thea- 
trical exhibition, that he formed a kind of play 
from “ Ogilby’s Iliad,” with some verses of 
his own intermixed, w'hich be persuaded his 
schoolfellows to act, with tlie addition of his 
master’s gardener, wlio personated Ajax. 

At the two last schools he used to represent, 
himself as having lost pai't of what Taverner 
iiud taught him ; and on his master at Twyford 
be had already exercised his poetry in a 1am- 
]HK>n. Yet under those masters he translated 
more than a fourth part of the “ Metamorpho- 
ses,” If he kept the same proportion in his 
other exercises, it cannot he thought that his 
loss was great. 

1 Ic tells of himself, in his poems, that he 
lisped ill numbers;” and used to say that he 
could not remember the time When he be- 
gun to make Verses.* In the style of fiction it 
ivigbt have beei),said of him as of Eindar, that, 
when he lay in his cradle, “ the bees swarmed 
about bis mouth.” 

^Vbout the time of 'the* Revolution, his father, 
iRo was^iidouhtedly disappointed by the sud- 
den blast of popisli prosperity, quitted his trade, 
and retired to Rinfield in Windsor Forest, with 
about twejity thousand pounds; for which, 
being conscientiously determined not to entrust 
it to th^ government, he found no better use 
than tliat of locking it up in a chest, and tak- 
ing from^ it what his expenses required : and his 
litc was long enough to consume a great pai't of 
it before his son came to the inheritance. 

1*0 Rinfield, i*ope was called by his father 
when he was about twelvb years old ; and there 
he had, for a few months, the assistance of one 
Deane, another priest, of whom he learned 
only to construe a little of “ Tully’a O/Tices.' 
How Mr. Deane could spend, with a boy who 
had translated so much of ()vi<l, s(*ine montki 
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nTer a small part of ** Tally's Offices/' >t is original ; but this is a small piCrt of hJs pra!se| ^ 
now vain to inquire. he discovers ^uch acquaintance both with hu- 

Of a youth so successfully employed, and so man life and public atfairs, as is not easily coti« 
consjucuously improved, a minute account must ceivcd to have been attainable by a boy of four- 
be naturally desired ; but curiosity must be coll- teen in Windsor Forest. 

tented wid^ confused, imperfect, and soinelimes Next year he was desirous of openinp^ to him- 
improbable intelligence. Pope, 'iinding litcle self new s*»urees of knowledge, by making him- 
advantage from external help, resolved thence- self acquainted with modern ]angua<;cs ; and 
forward to direct himself, and at^wclve formed removed for a time to London, that he might 
a plan of study, which he compIeiM with little study French and Italian, whirli, us he desired 
other incitement than the desire of a^Adlerice. nothing more than to read them, wore by dili- 
He primary and principal purpose was fo pe gent application soon despatched. Of Italian 
a poet, with which his father accidentally con- learning he does not appear to have ever made 
curred, by proposing subjects, and obliging him much use in his subsequent studies, 
to correct his performances by many revisals ; He then it^tiimed to Binheld, and delighted 
after which, the old gentleman, when he was himself with his own poetry. He trie<l all 
satisfied, would say, “ these are good rhymes.” styles and many subjects. lie wrote a comedy. 
In his perusal of the English poets he soon a tragedy, an epic poem, with panegyrics on all 
distinguished the versification of Diyden, which the princes of Europe; and, as he confesses, 

' he considered as the model to be studied, and “ thought himself the greatest genius that ever 
was impressed with such veneration for his in- was.” Self-confidence is the first requisite to 
structor, that he persuaded some friends to take great midertakings. He, indeed, ho forms 
him to the ooii'ee-house wliich Dryden fre- his opinion of himself in solitude without 
quented, and pleased himself with having seen knowing the powers of other men, is very liable 
him, to en*or; but it was the felicity of Pope to rate 

Dryden died May 1, 1701, some days before himself at his real value. 

Pope was twelve; so early must he therefore Most of his puerile produetions were, by his 
have felt the power of harmony and the zeal of malnrer judgment, afterwards destroyed. “ Al- 
genius. Who does not wish that Dryden could caiider,” the epic poem, was burnt by the per- 
have known the value of the homage that was suasion of Atterhiiry. "I’he tragedy was founded 
paid him, and foreseen the greatness of his on the legend of St. Genevieve. Of the comedy 
young admirer ? there is no account. 

The earliest of Pope’s productions is his Concerning his studies it is related, that he 
“ Ode on Solitude,” written before he was translated “ Tull y on Old Age;” and that be- 
twelve, in wbich there is nothing more than sides his books of poetry and criticism, be read 
other forwuird boys have attained, and wliich is Temple’s Essays” and “ I.oeke on Human 
not equal to Cowdey's perfoimances at the same Understanding.” Ilis reading, though his fi- 
uge. vouritc authors are not know'n, njipears to have 

Ilis time was now whtdly spent in reading been sufficiently extensive and multifarious ; 
and writing. As he read the classics, he ambsed for his early jdeces show, with sufficient evU 
himself with translating them ; anA at fourteen denee, his knowledge of books. 


made a version of the first book*if The The-* 
bais,” which, with some revision, he afterwards 
published. He must have been at this time, if , 
he had no help, a congideralile proficieuj: in th^ 
Jjatiii tongue. 

l>y Drydcn’a Fables, which haj then been 
not long published, and were much in the hands 
of poetical rtadei's, he was tempted to try his 
own skill in^giving Chaucer a more fashionable 
nppeamnee, and put “ January and Ma^” and 
the “ Prologue of the Wife of Bath,” iyto mo* 
dern English. He translated likewise the 
epistle of “ Sappho to Phaon,” from Ovid, to 
complete the version which was before imper- 
fect ; and wrote some other small pieces, which 
he afterwards printed. 

He sometimes imitated the English poets, 
and professed to have uritten at fourteen his 
poem upon ** Silence,” after Rochester’s “ No- 
thing.” He had now formed his versification, 
and the smoothness of his numbers surpassed bis 


He that is pleased with himself easily ima- 
gines that he shall nlease others. Sir AVilliam 
Trumbull, wlnr had been ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and secretary of state, %vhen he re- 
tired from business, fixed bis rcAideiicc in the 
neighbourhood of Binfield. Pope, not yet six- 
teen, was introduced to the statesman of sixty, 
and so distinguished himself, that their inter- 
views ended in friendship and correspondence. 
Pope was, through his whole life, ambitious of 
splendid acquaintance; and he seems to have 
W'anted neithey diligence nor success in attract- 
ing the notiegtof the great ; for, from his first 
entrance into the world, and his entrance was 
very earljf, he was admitted to familiarity with 
those whose rank or station made them mod 
conspicuous- 

From the age of sixteen tlie life of Pope, id 
an author, ntay be propel ly computed. 
now wrote his pastorals, which were sho^vn tt 
the poets and critics of tliat thxie ; as they vrcK 
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desenred/they w%re read with admiratioA,' and 
! many praiees were bestowed u|a>n them and 
fipon the Pre&cei which ie both elegant and 
learned in a high degree ; they were, however, 
not published till five ycara afterwards* 

Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished 
( among the English poets by the eiwly exertion 
of their powei*s ; hut the works of Cowley alone 
were published in his childhoofl, and therefore 
of him only can it be certain that his puerile 
performances I'eceived no improvement from 
his maturer studies. 

At this time began his acquaintance with 
Wycherley, a man who seems to have had 
among his contemporaries his full share ctf re- 
putation, to have been esteemed without virtue, 
and (Mires8(‘d without good humour. Pope was 
proud of his notice; Wycherley %vrote vei’ses 
in his praise, which he w^as charged by Dennis 
with writing to himself, and they agreed for 
awhile to flatter one another. It is pleasant to 
remark hdw soon Pope learned the caat of an 
author, and began to treat critics with con- 
tempt, though he had yet suflered nothing from 
them. 

But the fondness of Wycherley was too vio- 
lent to last. His esteem of Pope was such, that 
he submitted some poems to bis revision ; and 
when P<»pe, perhaps proud of such confidence, 
was sufliciently bold in bis criticisms and 
liberal in his alteriitions, the old scribbler was 
afigry to sec bis pages defaced, and felt more 
pain. from the detection, than content from the 
< amendment of his faults. They parted; but 
Pope always considered him with kindness, 
and visited him a little time before he died. ^ 
/ Another of his early correspondents was Mr. 
Cromwell of whom I have learned nothing par- 
ticular but that lie used to ride a hunting in a 
tvswig. He was fond, and perhaps vain, of 
amusing himself with poetry and criticism; 
and sometimes sent his jFeri’ormHTices to Pope, 
who did not forlu’ar such r^iarks as were now 
and then utiwelcome. Pope, in his turn, put 
the juvenile version of ‘ Statius’* into his hands 
for correction. 

Their coiTespondcnce afforded the public* its 
first knowledge of IV)pe’8 epistolary powers ; for 
his liCttcrs were given by CromweJI to one 
Mrs. Thomas ; and she many years afterwards 
sold them, to Ciirll, who inserted them in a vo- 
lume of his Misi^llanies. 

Walsh, a name ycl preserved ai^^opg the minor 
poets, was one of bis first encoura^^i’s. His re- 
gard was gained by the ]*astorals, and from him 
Po|ie received the counsel by which h% aeems to 
have regulated his studies. Walsh advised him 
to coneotpess, which, as he told him, the Eng- 
klh poets had hitherto neglected, and which 
was left to him ife a basis of fame : 
wng delighted wdth rural poems, reoom- 
ilMttdeil to him to write a pastoral romrdy, like 


those which are md so eagerly in Italy ; a de» 
sign which Pope probably did not approve, as 
he did not follow it. 

Pope had now declared himself a poet ; and, 
tbfinking himself entitled to poetical con versa* 
tion, began at seventeen to frequent W’^ill’s, a 
coffee-house o» the north slde^of Killsell-street 
ild Covent-garden, where the wits of that time 
used to assemble, and where Dryden bad, 
when he lived! been acx;u$tom«d to preside. 

During ^ms period of his life he was indefa* 
ti^ably (k^gent and insatiably curious; want* 
ing health for violent and money for expensive 
pleasures; and having excited in himself very 
strong desires of intellectual eminence, he 
spent much of his time over his books; but 
he read only to store his mind with facts and 
images, seizing all that his authors presented 
with uridistingiiishable voracity, and with an 
apfietite for knowledge too eager to be nice. In 
a mind like his, however, all the faculties were 
at once involuntarily improving. Judgment is 
forced upon us by experience. He that reads 
many books must compare one opinion or one 
style with another; and, when he compares, 
must necessarily distinguish, reject, and prefer. 
But the account given by himself of his studies 
was, that from fourteen to twenty he read only 
for amusement, from twenty to twenty-seven 
for improvement and instruction; that in the 
first part of this time he desired only to know, 
and in the second he endeavoured to judge. 

The Pastorals, which had been for some time 
handed about among poets and critics, were at 
last printed (1709) in Tonsoii’s “ Miscellany,’* 
in a volume which began with the PaHtoruls of 
Philips and ended with those of Pope. 

The same year was written the “ Essay on 
Criticism a work which displays such extent 
of comprehension, such nicety of distinction, 

ch acqiiaihtaiice* with mankind, and such 
knowledge bot|h of ancient and modern learn- 
ng, us are not often attained by the maturcst 
age and longest experience. It was published 
about two years uftdl’wkrds ; and, being praised 
^y Addfbon in “ The Spectator”’* with suffi- 
cient liberality, met with 9 p sotuch favour as en- 
raged DeniiU, “ who,*’ he says, ** found himself 
attacked, without any manner of provocation 
on his side, and attacked in his person, instead 
of bis Vlritings, by one who was wholly a stran- 
ger to him, at a time when all the world knew 
he was persecuted by fortune; and not only 
saw that this was attempted in a clandestine 
manner, with the utmost falsehood and calum- 
ny, hut found that all this was done by a little 


• No. 253. But, according to Dr. War ton, Pope 
was di^pleasod at one pnssage, in which Addison 
censures the adiuission of ** some strokes of illma* 
tare.*'- C. 
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ftffo&ted bypocrite* who liad nothing in }iia 
mouth at tiie same time but tPutb^ candour, 
friendship, good-natum, humanity, and mag- 
nanimity*” 

How the attack was clandestine is not eadlly 
perceived, nor how his poAwn is depreciated ; 
hut be seems to have known iiaomething , of 
Pope’s character, in whom maybe discovered 
an appetite to talk too ^quently of hit own 
virtues. 'v 

The pamphlet is such as rage e^ht be ex- 
pected to dictate. He supposes birilielf 10 be 
asked two questions; whether the Essay t^ill 
succeed, and who or what is the anthor. 

its success he admits to be secured by the 
false opinions then prevalent ; ilie authm* he 
concludes to be ** young and raw.” 

First, because he discovers a aulficiency be- 
yond his little ability, and hath rashly under- 
taken a taedi indnitely above bis force. Second- 
ly, while this little author struts, and affects the 
dictatorian air, he plainly shows, that at the 
same time he is under the rod ; and, while bej 
pretends to give laws to others, is a pedantic': 
hiave to authority and opinion. Thirdly, he' 
hatli, like sdmolboys, borrowed both from liv- 
ing and dead. Fourthly, be knows not his 
own mind, and frequently contradicts him- 
self. Fifthly, he is almost perpetually iu the 
wrong.” 

All these positions he attempts to prove by 
quotations and remarks; but his desire to do 
mischief is greater than his power. He has, 
however, justly criticised some passages in these 
lines : 

There are whom heaven has bloss’d with store of 
wit, 

Yrt want as xniich again to manage it ; 

For 'Wit and J udgiuent ever ore at strife— ^ 

s 

It is apparent that wit has two meanings, 
and that what is wanted, thougl# called wit, 
truly judgment. So far Dennis is undoubtedly 
right : but not content Tgit^ argument, he will 
have a little mirth, and triumphs over ^he first 
couplet ill terms too elegant to be forgotten. 

By tlie way, wliat rare nuinbeqp we here! 
Would not one swear that this youngster bad 
espoused some antiquated muse, who had sued 
out a divorce on account of impotence from 
some su])erannuated sinner; and, havii^ been 
poxed by her former spouse, has got gouf 
in her decrepit age, which makes her bobble so 
damnaWy?” This was the man who would 
reform a nation sinking into barbarity. 

In another place Po^e hi msdf allowed that 
Pennis had detected one of those blunders 
which ai’e called bulls.” The firet edition 
bad this line ; 

What is this wit— 

Whore wanted, scorn'd ; and envied where acquired f 
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** How,” says th> niti , ** Withe ecoyn^, 
where U is not ? Is not thie a figure frcquei^ly* 
employed in Hibernian land ? The person that 
wants this wit may indeed 1m . scqi^^l, . 

scorn shows the henqur Which the oohtemn^ 
has for wit.” Of this pemark Tope mado the., 
proper use, by . ^1, * 

I have preserved, I 
able in Dennis’s eritidsm ; ^ 
tice be done to bis 
quaintance (says Dennis) he 
who had by no means the 
this author reckons ahso1atelylk^|^||9^i^ 
critic, it being very certain 
this Essayer, a very Indifferent 
to be well dressed; and I 
young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh'"|M 
take into his company, as a doubla 
person and capacity. Inquire, betweditis^^^ 
uinghill and Oakenham, for a young,' 

Iquab gentleman, the very bow of the god .%’ 
love, BiglitcU me whether he be a proper author , 
to make personal reflections ?-«>He may extol 
the ancients, but he has reason to thank the 
gods that he wm born a modern; for had he 
been bom of Grecian parents, and his father 
consequently hofl by law had the absolute dispo- 
sal of him, bis life had been no longer than that 
of one of his poems, the life of half a day.—. 
Let the person of a gentleman of his parts be 
nem so contemptible, his inwaid man is tem^ 
thnm more ridiculous ; it being impossTble tb|^ 
his outward form, though it be that of dol^iM 
right monkey, should differ so mtick fel^. 
man shape, as his unthinking immat'ei1*i« pan 
does from human understanding. ” Thus began 
hostility between Pope and Dennis, which, 
though it was suspended for a short tim<^y never 
was appeased. Pope seems at first, to have at- 
tacked him wantonly ; but, though be always 
professed to despise him, he discovers, by men- 
tioning him very often, that he felt his force or 
his venom. 

Of this essay, Fojfe declared,- that he did no$ 
expect the sale to be quick, because not out 
gentleman in sixty, even of liberal education^ 
could understand it.” The gentlemen and the 
education of that time seem to have been of a 
lower character than they are of this. He 
mentioned a thousand copies as a numerous im- 
pression. 

Dennis was not his only eeneurer : the zeal- 
ous pifpists thought the monks treated with too 
much contem^, and Erasmus too studiously 
praised; but^ these objections he had not 
mucbregfg'd. 

The Essay has been translated into French by 
Hamilton, autlior of the Comte de . Gram- 
mont,” whose version was nevwr printed, by 
Eobotham, secretary to the King for Ilanom^ 
and by Resnel ; and commented by Dr. War- 
burton, who has discovered in it audb order and 
Mm 
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«eiin«ctioii as wab not perceived by Addison, 
dsor, as is said, intended by the author* 

Almost eyery poem consisting of precepts is 
so far arbitrary and immetbodical, that many 
of the paragraphs may change plauies with no 
apparent inconvenience ; for of two or more po^ 
aitions dependingippon some remote and general 
principle there is seldom any cogent reason tvhy 
one should, precede the other. But for the 
order in which they stand, whatever it be^ a 
little ingenuity may easily give a reason. ** It 
is possible," says Hooker, ** that by long cir- 
cumduction, fiom any one truth ail truth may 
be infemMi.*' Of all bomogeoeoaa truths, at 
least of all truths respecting the same general 
end, in whatever series 4;hey may be produced, 
a coucatenatiofi by intermediate ideas may be 
formed, such as, 'when it is once shown, shall 
appear natural ; but if this order be reversed, 
another mode of connection equally specious 
may be found or made. Aristotle is praised for 
naming Ijjlrtitude first of, the cardinal ttrinues, 
as that without which no other virtue can 
steadily be practised ; but ha might, with equal 
propriety, have placed Prudence and Justice 
before it, since without Prudence, Fortitude is 
mad ; without Justice it is mischievous. 

As the end of method is pelspicuity, that se- 
ries is sufficiently regular that avoids obscurity, 
and where there is no obscurity, it will not 1^ 
difficult to discover method^ » 

In ** The Spectator" was published thb Mes- 
siah, which he first submitted to the perusal 
of Steele, and corrected in compliance with his 
eritJeisms. 

It is reasonable to inter, from his Lettera, tb%t 
the “ Vems on the Unfortunate Lady" were 
written about the time when his Essay wa$ 
published. The lady's name and adventures 1 
hat'e sought with fruitless inquiry. * 

^ can therefore tell no more than 1 have 
learned from Mr. UutFbead, who writes with 
the confidence of one who; could trust his in- 
formation. She was a woman of eminent rank 
and large fortune, the ward of an uncle, who, 
having givetf her a proper education, expected 
like other guardians that she should make at 
least an equal match ; and such be proposed to 
ner, but found It rejected in favour of a young 
gentleman of inferior condition. 

Having discpvered the correspondence be- 
tween the two lovers, and finding the young 
lady determined to abide by her o^n choice, he 
supi)OBed that separation migli^do what can 
rarely be done by arguments, and sent ber into 
a foreign country, where she was obll|;ed to con- 
verse only with those from whom her uncle 
had nothing to fear. 

H«r lover took care to repeat his vows; but 


his letters were intercepted and carried to her 
guardian, who directed her to be watclied with 
still greater vigilance, till of this restraint she 
grew so impatient, that she bribed a woman 
sefvant to procure her a sword, which she di- 
rected to her heart. ' 

From this account, given with evident inten- 
tion to raise the lady’s character, it does not ap- 
pear that she any claim to praise, nor much 
to compassic^ She seems to have been impa- 
tient, vlolapC, and ungovernable. Her uncle's 
po^w^ codid not have lasted long ; the hour of 
lilwty and choice would have come in time* 
But her desires were too hot for delay, and she 
liked self murder better than suspense. 

Nor is it discoversd that the uncle, whoever 
he was, is with much justice delivered to (kis- 
terity as a false Guardian;” he seems to have 
done only that for which a guardian is appoint- 
ed ; be endeavoured to dire.ct his niece till she 
should be able to direct herself. Poetry has not 
often been worse employed than in dignifying 
the amorous fury of a raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote “ The Rape of tlm 
Lock," the most airy, the most ingenious, and 
tbe most delightful of all his compositions, oc- 
casioned by a frolic of gallantry, rather too fa- 
miliar, in which Lord Petr© cut off a lock of 
Mrs.; Arabella Fermor’s hair. This, whether 
stealth or violence, was so much resented, that 
the commerce of the two families, before very 
friendly, was interrupted. Mr. Caryl, a gen- 
tleman who, being secretary to King James's 
queen, had followed his mistress into France, 
and who, being the author of “ Sir Solomon 
Single," a comedy, and some translations, was 
entitled to the notice of a wit, solicited Pope to 
endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicrous poem, 
which might bring both tbe parties to a better 
tem^r. In compliance with Caryl's request, 
though his fiaine was for a long time marked 
•only by the lir^»t and last letters, C— -1, a poem 
of two cantos was written (1711), as is said, in 
a fortnight, and sent to the offended lady, who 
liked it well enough to show it; and, with the 
usual process of literary transactions, the au- 
thor, dreading a surreptitious edition, was 
forced to publish it. 

The event is said to have been such as was 
desired, the pacification and diversion of all to 
whon/ it related, except Sir George Brown, 
•who cqmplairied with some bitteniess, that, in 
the character of Sir Plume, he was made to talk 
nonsense. 'Whether all this be true 1 have 
some doubt ; for at Paris, a few years ago, a 
.niece of Mrs. Fermor, who presided in an 
English convent, menttoned Pope's work with 
very little gratitude, rather as an insult than avt 
honour ; and she may be supi^osed to have in- 
herited the opinion of her family. 

At its first appearance it was termed by Ad- 
dison Tfierum in/. Pope, however* saw that it 


♦ See Coat* Mag. vol. U. p. 314. — K, 



irai cftpableof improrement; and* haviog lack- 
fly contrived to borrow, his machiDery fitun the 
Kosicrucians, imparted the scheme with which 
his head was teeming to Addison, who told him 
that his work as it stood, was ** a delicidus 
little thing/’ and gave him* no enoouragement 
to retouch it. 

This has been too hastily eonsidered as an In- 
stance of Addison’s Jealousy.; for, aS he could 
not guess the conduct of the new design, or the 
possibilities of pleasure comprised iL a fiction of 
which there hud l>een no cxampli^he mkht 
very reasonably and kindly persuade the autlor 
to acquiesce in bis own prosperity, and forbear 
an attempt which he considered as an unneces- 
sary hazard. 

Addison ’s counsel was happily rejected. Pope 
foresaw the future eifloresceiice of imagery then 
budding in his mind, and resolved to spare no 
art or industry of cultivation. The soft luxu- 
riance of his fancy was already shooting, and 
all the gay varieties of diction were ready at his 
hand to colour and embellish it. 

His attempt was jiistitied by its success. 
** The llapc of the Lock” stands forward, in 
the classes of literature, as the most exquuite 
example of ludicrous poetry. Berkeley con- 
gratulated him upon the display of powers 
more truly poetical than he had shown before : 
with elegance of description, and justness of 
precepts, lie had now exhibited boundless fer- 
tility of invention. 

lie always considered the intermixture of the 
machinery with the action as his most success- 
ful exertion of poetical art. He indeed could 
never afterwards produce any thing of such un- 
exampled excellence. Those performances wluch 
strike with wonder are combinations of skilful 
genius with happy casualty ; and it is not likely 
tliat any felicity like the discovery of a new race 
of jireternatural agents sholild happen twice to 
the same man. ^ , 

Of this poem the author was, I think, al- 
lowed to enjoy the praise lor a long time with- 
out disturbance. ManJ' yJars afterwards, Den- 
nis published some remarks upon it, With very 
little force, and with no effect; for the opinion 
of the public was already settled, Ind it was no 
longer at the mercy of criticism. 

About this time he published ** The Temple 
of Fame,” which, as he tells Steeleq[ii their 
correspondence, he hud written two years If- 
fore ; that is, when he was only twinty-two 
years old, an early time of life for so much 
learning and so much observation as that work 
exhibits. 

On this poem Dehnis afterwards published 
tome remarks, of which the most reasonable is, 
that s^me of the lines represent Motion as ex- 
hibited by Sculpture. * 

Of the epistle from ** Eloisa to Abelard,” 1 
do not know the date. His first Inclination to 


attempt a composition of that toato l&nd aroMp 
as Mr. Savage told me» from liis perusal of. 
Prior’s ** Nutbrown Maid.'’ How mch he 
has surpassed Prior’s work it, is uot ^ecesssirp 
to mention, when perhaps it may, be, said with 
justice, that he has excelled evetjy composition 
of the same kind. The il^kture of i^lglous 
hope and resignation givet aih elevation and dig-, 
nity to disappointed love which images merely 
natuild cannot bestow. The gloom of a con- 
vent strikes the imagination with far greater 
force than the solitude of a grove. 

This piece was, however, not much his fa- 
vourite in his latter, years, though 1 never heard 
upon what prinriple he lighted it 

In the next year (1719) he published « Wind- 
sor FoVesf of which part wa8,«as he relates, 
written at sixteen, about the same time as his 
Pastorals, and the latter part was added after- 
wards : where the addition begins, we are not 
told. The lines relating to the peace confess 
their o|vn date. It is dedicated to Lord Lans- 
downc, who was then high in reputation and 
infiuence among the tories ; and it is said, that 
the conclusion of the poem gave great pain to 
Addison, both as a poet and a politician. Re- 
ports like this are always spread with boldness 
very disproportionate to their evidence. Why 
should Addison receive any particular disturb- 
ance from the last lines of ** Windsor Forest?” 
If contrariety of opinion could poison a politi- 
cian, he would not live a day ; and, as a poet, 
he must have felt Pope’s force of genius much 
more from many other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not 
likely that ho would confess ; and it is cer- 
tain that he so well suppressed his discontent, 
that Pope now thought himself his favourite ; 
for, having been consulted in the rcvisal of 
“ Cuto,” he introduced it by a Prologue ; and, 
when Dennis published his Remarks, undei*- 
took, not indeed to vindicate, but to revenge his 
friend, by a “ Karrativc of the Frenzy of John 
Dennis,” ^ 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave 
no encouragement to this disingenuous hostility ; 
for, says IVqie, in a letter to him, « indeed 
your opinion, that it is entirely to bo neglected, 
would be my own in my own case; but 1 felt 
more warnilh here than 1 did when I first saw 
his book against mj^elf (though indeed in two 
minutes it made me heartily merry).” Addi- 
son was not alnan on whom such cant of sen- 
sibility could^ake much impression. He left 
the pamphllt to itself, having disowned it to 
Denni8,rfuid perhaps did pot think Pope to hava 
deserved much by his offieiousness. 

This year was printed in “ The Guardian” 
the ironical comparison between the I'astorals 
of i'hilipsand Pcqie; a composition of artifice, 
criticism, and literature, to which nothing equal 
will easily be found. The superiority of tefi 
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h m Itig^ntously ilj^sembled, anil the feeU« Uui^s ; eras wlien th« ** Tatlm" were collected Intft 
^ot FbUipe 80 ekiltViliy preferred^ *liat Steele, \ volumes. 

being deceivefl, was unwilling to print the pa^ I’bere was reason to believe that Pope’s at- 
per, lest Pope should be oifiended. Addisoi tempt would be succejssfuL He was in the full 
tMmedlately saw the writer’s design ; and, as bloom of repntaUon, atid was personally known 
, .ttseenia, bad malice etiough to conceal his dis* to almost all whom 'dignity of employment, or 
Govery, and to permit a publication which, by splendour of reputation, had made eminent ; be 
making his friend Philips ridlf^^lous, made him convewed indiiOrerently with both parties, and 
for ever an enemy to Pope. , ^ nevep disturbed the public with his political 

It appears that about this time Pope had a opinions; and ft might be naturally expected, 
'I strong inclinatiot^ to unite tlm art of painting as each laet|^ then boasted its literary zeal, 
with that of poetry, an4 put himself under |ho that tlie glf^t men, who on other occasions 
' tuition of Jervas* He was near-sighted, and praHtlsed all the violence of opf>ositiun, would 
therefore not formed by nature for a painter ; emulate each other in their encouragement of a 
he tried, however, how far hte could advance, poet who had delighted all, and by whom none 
and sometimes persuaded his friends to sit. A had been offended. 

picture of lletterton, supposed to be drawn by With those hopes he offered an English 

him, was in the possession of Lord Mansfield :* Iliad” to subscribers, in six volumes in quar- 

If this was taken from the life, he must have to, for six guineas ; a sum, according to the 
begun to paint. earlier ; for Betterton was now value of money at that time, by no means in- 
dead. I'ope’s ambition of this new art pro- considerable, and greater than I believe to have 
diiced soinet^enc^miastic verses to Jervas,^ which been ever asked before. His proposal, however, 
certainly show his power as a poet ; but I have was very favourably received ; and the patrons 
been told that they betray his ignorance of of literature were busy to recommend his iiii- 
paintlng. dertaki ng and promote bis interest. Lord Ox- 

lle ap[>cara to have regarded Betterton with ford, indeed, lamented that such a genius should 
kindness and esteem; and after his death pub- be wasted upon a work not original; but pro- 
lished, under his 4:iaine, a version Into modem posed no means by whicb he might live with- 
Eiiglisli of Chaucer’s LVolc^ues, and one of bis out it. Addison I'ecom mended caution and 
Tales, which, as was related by Mr. Harte, moderation, and advised Idm not to be content 
were believed to have been the performance of with the praise of half the nation, when he 
Pope himself by Fenton, who made him a^gay might be universally favoured, 
offer of five pounds, if he would show them in The greatness of the design, the popularity of 
the hand of Betterton. the author, and the attention of the literary 

The next year (1713) produced a bolder at- world, naturally raised such expectations of the 
tempt, by which profit was sought as well as futin*e sale, that the booksellei’s made their of- 
praisc. The poems vvliieh he had hitberto^l fers w'ith great eagerness ; but the highest bid- 
written, however they might have diffused his der was Bernard Lintot, who became proprie- 
riaine, had made very little addition to his for- tor, on condition of supplying at his own 
tune. The allowaiics which his father made expeqjie all the copies which were to be delivered 
him, though, proportioned to what he bud, it to subscribci's*ur pretkented to friends, and pay- 
might be liberal, could not be large; his reli- iij^ two hundred pounds for eveiy volume, 
gion hindered him fi’om the occupation of any Of the quai’tos it was, 1 believe, stipulated 
civil employment; and he ^mplaiucd that he that none should be printed but for the author, 
wanted even money to buy book6.f that the subscription 'might not be depreciated ; 

He therefore resolved to try how far the fa- but Lintot impressed the small jmges upon a 
vour of the public extended, by soliciting a sub- small folio, and paper perliaps a little tltiiiner ; 
scriptioD to a version of the Iliad,” with large and sold ex«^‘.tly at half the price, for half n 


jiotes. 

To print by subscription was, for some time, 
a practice peculiar to the English. The fii'st 
considerable work for which this expedient was 
nnployed is said tq have been Brydeo’s “ Vir- 
gil;”^ and it had been tried ag|iti with suc- 


• It is stii: at Caea Wood.-N. 
t Speni^. 

than this. vi*. in 168 «, Milton’s « Para- 
’ been published vith great success by 

ia folio, nader tfao patronage of Mr. 
|^P||Sl|p^‘arAB Lord) Somers.— B, 


guinea each volume, books so litlle inferior to 
the quartos, tliat, by a fi-aud of trade, t^se 
folios, Jsiing afterwards shortened by cutting 
ajvay the top and bottom, were sold as copies 
printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on roya 
paper in folio, for two guineas a volume; of thA 
small folio, having printed seventeen hundred 
and fifty copies of the hi^t volume, he reducci 
the number in the other volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bootfih^ller, 
after all his hopes adR all his liberality, w'as, by 
a very unjust and illegal action, defrauded of 
his profit. An edition of the English ** Iliad” 
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was printed in Holland, in duodecimo, and lm-> 
ported clandeHtinely for the gratification of 
those who were impatient to read what they 
could not yet afford to buy. This fraud could 
only be countei'acted by^ an edition eqifttlly 
cheap and more commodious ; and Lintot was 
compelled to contract his folio at Once into a 
duodecimo, and lose the advantage of an inter- 
medii-ite gradation. The not<f) which in the 
Dutch copies were placed at tlM end of eaeh 
book, as they had been in the lilsc volumes, 
were now subjoined to the text m thi ^xiie 
page, and are therefore more easily consulted. 
<^f this edition two thousand five hundred were 
first printed, and five thousand a few weeks af> 
terwards ; but indeed gi'cat numbers were ne- 
cessary to produce considerable profit. 

Pope, having now emitted his proposals, and 
engaged not only his own reputation, but in 
some degree that uf his friends who patronized 
his subscription, began to be frighted at his own 
undertaking; and finding himself at first em- 
barrassed with difficulties, which retarded and 
oppressed him, he was for a time timorous and 
uneasy, had his nights disturbed by dreams of 
long journeys thiMiigh unknown ways, and 
wished, as he said, ** that somebody would 
hang him.”* 

This misery, however, was not of long con- 
tinuance ; he grew by degrees more ac4|Uairited 
with Homer’s images and expressions, and 
practice increased his facility of versification. 
In a short time lie represents himself as des- 
patching regularly fifty verses a day, which 
Avould show him by an easy computation the 
termination of his labour. ^ 

His own diffidence was not his only vexation. 
He that asks a subscription soon finds that he 
has enemies. All w'ho do not encourage him 
defame him. He that jvants money IVill ra- 
ther be thought angry than poor ; and he that 
wishes to save his money couiseals liis avaidc* by 
his malice. Addison had hinted his suspicion 
that Pope was too much a tory ; and some of 
the tories 8u.spt»cted his principles because he 
had contributed to “ The Guai*dian,” which 
WHS carried on by Steele. ^ 

To those who censured his politics were 
added enemies yet more dangerous, who called 
in question his knowledge of Greek, and his 
qualifications for a translator of lAmer. To 
these lie made no public opposition ;,but imone 
of his letters escapes from thr^m as well as he 
can. At an age like his, for he was not more 
than twenty-five, with an irregular education, 
and a course of lii^ of which much seems to 
have passed in conversation, it is not very 
likely that be overffowed with Greek. But 
when he felt himself deficient he sought assist- 


ance; and what man of learning Wuld refuia 
to help hinr? Minute Inquiries into the foroq 
of words are less necessary in tranafailng Ho- 
mer than other poets, becattse his positions are 
genera], and his representations natural, with 
very little dependence on local or tefisporary 
customs, on those changeable ic^es of artificial 
life, which, by mingling originally with acci- 
dental notions, and crowding tha mijnd with 
images which time effitces, produces ambiguity 
in diction and obscurity In books. To this 
open display of unadulterated naturb it must be 
ascribed, that Homer Kas fewer passages of 
doubtful meaning than any other poet either in 
the learned or in modern languages. I have 
read of a man, who being, by bis ignorance of 
Greek, compelled to gratify hi% curiosity with 
the Latin printed on the opposite page, declared, 
that from the rude simplicity of the lines liter- 
ally rendered, he formed nobler ideas of the 
Homeric majesty, than from the laboured ele- 
ganceiof polished versions. • 

Those literal translations were ali^rays at 
hand, and from them he could easily obtain his 
author’s sense with sufficient certainty; and 
among the readei*s of Homer the mimbcr is 
very small of those who find much in the Greek 
more than in the Latin, except the music of the 
numbers. 

If more help was wanting, he had the poeti- 
cal, translation of Eobanus Hessus, an unwea- 
ried writer of Latin verses ; he had the French 
Homers of La Valterio and Dacier, and the 
English of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. 
With Chapman, whose work, though now to- 
tally neglected, seems to have been popular al- 
most to the end of the last century, he had very 
frequent consultations, atnl perhaps nev^'r tran- 
slated any passage till he bad read his version, 
which indeed he has been sometimes suspected 
of using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise to be provided, for tbe 
six volumes wotiW have been very little more 
than six pamphrots without them. What the 
mere perusal of the text could suggest, Pope 
wanted no assistance to collect or methodize; 
but more was necessary ; many pages were to 
be fillt'd, and learning must supply materials 
to wit and judgment. Something might be 
gathered from Dacier ; but no man loves to be 
indebted to his csontemporaries, and Dacier was 
accessible to common reader^. Eustathius was 
therefore n^essarily consulted. To read Eu- 
stMhlus, o^whose work there was then no La- 
tin version, I suspect Pope, if be bad been 
willing, not to have been able ; some other was 
therefore to be found, who had leisure as well 
as abilities ; and be was doubtless most readily 
employed who would do much work for littlji 
money. • 

The history of the notes has never been traced. 
Bi'oome, in his preface to his poems, declarsfi 
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himself the comihenUitor part upon;^ 
miad;** ati4 it appears Fenton's letteri 
presenred $n the Museunii that Broome was «t 
, drat engaged in consulting Eustathius, but that 
after a time, whatever was the reason, he de- 
dhited; anotlier man, of Cambii<%e, was then 
imployed, who soon grew weary of the work; 
and a third, that was recommended by Thirlby, 
h now discovered to have been Jortin, a WstOk 
since well known to the leaji^ned worl^ who 
complained that Pope, having uccepUfd ai^ ap* 
proved his performance, never testified any cu- 
riosity to see him, and who professed to have 
forgotten the terms on which he worked.' The 
terms which Fenton uses are very mercantile: 
« 1 think at first sight ^t his p^ormance ie 
very commendidile, and have sent word for him 
to finish the 17th book, and to scud it with his 
demands tbr his Wouble^ 1 have here enclosed 
the speciineii ; if the rest come before the re- 
turn, I will keep them till 1 receive your 
order.*' • r , 

Broome then offered his service a second time, 
which was probably accepted, as they bad after- 
wards a closer correspondence. Parnell contri- 
buted the life of Homer, which Pope found so 
harsh, that he took great pains in correcting it; 
and by liis own diligence, with such help as 
kindness or money could proems him, in some- 
Ti'hai more than five years he completed bis 
version of the Iliad," with the notes. lie 
began it in 1713, his twenty-fiftii year, and con- 
cluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year. 

When we find Mm translating fifty lines a 
day, it is natural to suppose that he would have 
brought his work to a more speedy conclusion. 
The “ Iliad,*’ Containing less than sixLteen thou- 
sand verses, might have been despatched in less 
than three hundred and twenty days, by fifty 
vei'ses ill a day. The notes, compiled with the 
assistance of his mercenaries, could not be sup- 
posed to require more time than the text. 

According to this calculation, the progress of 
Pope may seem to have been slow ; but the dis- 
tance is commonly very great between actual 
perfomances and speculative possibility. It is 
natural to suppose, that as much as has been 
done to-day may be done to-morrow ; but on 
the morrow, some difficulty emerges, or some 
external impediment obstructs. Indolence, in- 
terruption, business, and pleasure, all take their 
turns of retardation ; and every long work is 
lengthened by a thousand causes can, and 
ten thousand that cannot, be recoia^ted. Per- 
hejis no extensive and multifarious perfoi*mance 
was ever effected within the terra or^inally 
fixed in the undertaker’s mind, lie tkai runs 
against time has an antagonist not subject to 
casiMaties. 

■^fw ^T'couragem^t given to this translation, 
taport seems to have overrated it, was 
the world has not often seen. The sub- 


scribers were five hundred and seventy-five. 
The copies for which subscriptions were given 
were six hundred and fi'fty-four ; and only six 
hundred and sixty were printed. For these 
COpfbs Pope had nothing to pay; he therefore 
received, including the two hundred pounds a 
volume, five thousand three hundi*ed and twenty 
pounds four sbUHngs without deduction, as the 
boolm wereeapiijled by Liiitot. 

By the success of his subscription Pope was 
> relieved those pecuniary distresses with 

I whichf hotmthstandinghis popularity, he had 
hitherto struggled. Lord Oxford had often la- 
mented his disqualification for public employ- 
I ment, hut never proposed a pension. WiiiZe 
the translation of Homer" was in its progress, 
Mr. Craggs, then se4h*etary of state, offered to 
procure Mm a pension, which, at least dui'ing 
his ministry, might be enjoyed with secrer.y. 
This was not accepted by Pope, who told him, 
however, that if he should he pressed with 
want of money, be would send to him for 
occasional supplies. Craggs was not long in 
power, and was never solicited for money 
by Pope, who disdalried to beg what he did not 
want. 

With tHb product of this subscription, 'ivhirh 
he bad too much discretion to squander, he se- 
cured Ills future life from want, by considerable 
annuities. The estate of the Duke of Biick- 
lijghain was found to have been charged with 
five hundred pounds a year, payable to Popp, 
which doubtless his translation enabled him to 
purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity 
i^tbat 1 deduce thus minutely the history of the 
.English “ Iliad.” It is certainly the noblest 
^version of poetry which the world has ever 
•seen ; and its publication must therefore be con- 
sidered as one of the great events in the annals 
of learning. * 

U'o those who have skill to estimate the excel- 
lence and difficulty of this great work, it must 
be very desirable to know how it was performed, 
and by what gradations it advanced to correct' 
iipsB. of sudi an intellectual process the 
knowledge ho^very rarely been attainable ; but 
happily there remains the original copy of the 
“ Iliad," which being obtained by Bolingbroke 
as a curiosity, descended from him to Mallet, 
and is n^, by the solicitation of the late Dr. 
Maty, reQOsited in the Museum. 

Between this manuscript, which is written 
upon accidental fragments of paper, and the 
printed edition, there must have been an inter- 
mediate copy, that was perhaps destroyed as it 
returned fipm the fu^ess. 

From tfie first copy I have procured a few 
transcripts, and shall exhibit first the printed 
lines, distinguished by inverted commas ; then 
those of the manuscripts, with all their varin- 
tions. Those words which are 'given in italia 
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are eancelled in the copy, and the words 
placed under them adopted in their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus : 

** The wrath of Peteus* sop, the direful spiiug* 
or all the Grecian woes, O Goddess, sing, 

That wrath which hurPd to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain.” 

■V 

The stem Polides’ rage, 0 Goddess, sing, * 
wrath ^ 

or all the woes of Greece the fatal tmng, 

Grecian ^ s 

That strew'd with tvarriors dead the Phrygltan 
plain, heroes 

And peopled the dark hell with heroes slain; 
fill’d the shady hell with chiefs untimely 

” Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 
Deyouring dogs ami hungry vultures tore. 

Since groat Achilles and Atrides strove : 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of 
Jove.” 

Whose limbs, unhoried on the hostile shore. 
Devouring dogs and greedy vultures tore. 

Since first Atrides and Achilles strove : 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will 
of Jove. 

" Declare, O Muse, in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce strife, from what oflended Power! 
Latona’a son a dire contagion spread, 

And heap’d the camp with mountains of the dead ; 
The King of men his reverend priest defy’d, 

And for the King’s offence the people died.** 

Declare, O Goddess, what offended Power 
loflamed their rage, in that i/f-omen’d hour ; 

anger fatal, hapless 
Phoebus himself tho dire debate procured, 

fierce ^ 

To avenge the wrongs his iigured priest endured ; 
For this the God a dire infection spread. 

And heap’d the camp with millions of the dead ; 
The King of men tho Sacreff Sire dcfy’d, 

And for the King’s offence the people died. ^ 

” For Chryscs sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from^th^Victor’s cliain ; 
Suppliant tho venerable Father stands, 

Apollo’s awful ensigns grace his hands ; * 

By these be begs, and, lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crolra.*' 

For Chryses sought hy presents to regain 
costly gifts to gain - 

His captive daughter from the Victor’s chub 1 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, ^ • 

Apollo’s awful ensigns graced his hands. 

By these be begs, and lowly bending down 
The golden sceptre wad the laurel crown. 

Presents the sceptre 
For these as ensigns of •his God he bare 
The God that sends his golden shafts afar 
Then, low on earth, the venerable man. 

Suppliant, before the brother kings began. 

** He sued to all, hnt chief implored for grace 
The brother kings of, Atrens* royal race ; 


Ye kings and warriors, may yofir vowsibe crown’d 
And Troy’s proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
May Jove restore 3^u, when your toils are o’er. 

Safe to the pleasures of your native shore.” 

To all be sued, but chief implored for grace 
The brother Kings of Atreus* royal race : 

Ye sons of Atreus, may your vows he crown’d, 
kings and warriors 

Your labours, hy the Gods be aU ptur labeun 
crown*d. 

So may the Gods your arms with conquest bless. 
And Troy’s proud walls lie level with the ground ; 
Till laid 

And crown your labours with deserved success^ 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o’or. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

” But, oh I relieve a wretched parei^’s pain. 

And give Cbryseis to these arms again ; 

If mercy fail, yet let my present move, 

And dread avenging Phabus, son of Jove.” 

But, oh f relieve a hapless parent’s pain 
And ij^ve my daughter to these arms again ; 
Eeceive my gifts j if mercy fails, yet let my pro* 
sent move 

And fear the God that deals his darts around, 
avenging Phoebus, son of Jove. 

** The Greeks, in shouts, their joint assent declare. 
The priest to reverence and release the fair. 

Not so Atrides ; he, with kingly pride, 

BepuDcd the sacred Sire, and fiius reply ’d.” 

Ho said, the Greeks their joint assent declare, 

The father said, the generous Greeks relent. 

To accept the ransom, and release the fair ; 

Revere the priest, and speak their joint assent ; 
Not so the tyrant, be, with kingly pride, 

Atrides 

• Repulsed tho sacred Sire, and thus replied. 

[Not so the tyrant. Dryujun.] 

Of these lines, and of the whole first bouk» 
I am told that there was yet a former copy, 
more varied, and more deformed with interli- 
neations. 

The beginning of^ie second book varies very 
little from the ]>rinted page, and is therefore set 
down without a parallel ; the few differences da 
not require to he elaborately displayed. 

** Now pleasing sleep had seal’d each mortal eye ; 
Stretch’d in their tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 

The immortals slumber’d on tlteir thrones above. 

All but tho ever- watchful eye of Jove. 

To honour Thetis* son he bends his^pare, 

And plunge the (greeks infill the woes of war. 

Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight. 

And thus comr^mds the vision of the night ; 
directs 

Fly hence delusive dream, and, light as air. 

To Agamemnon’s royal tent repair ; 

Bid him in arms draw forth the embattled traiOt 
March all his legions to the dusty plain. 
lYaw tell the King ’tis given him to destroy 
Declare even now * 

The lofty walls of wide-extended Troy; 
towers 
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4 fw now ttd more the Oodo with late c mtonA i * 

, At Jano'o wit the heaveDly fftotiom eiufc 
I; Pm troctiiott Uver^ o^or ]^on.Aew»ted wall 
, hanfie 

A^ sodding lUvuD waiti the impondiog thU*” 

IliYOdatlon to the eatfdogiie of ehipe» 

*' Say, Yirgino, seated roimd the Htnme dirine, 
AU-knewing Ooddeiset I iquaertiil Kitte I 
Since Earth's wide legions, HeaTon's nsmeasurcid 
helsht, 

And Hell's abyss, bide nptldng from your sight, 

< We, wretched mortals I lost in donhts botow. 

Blit guess by ratnoar,,and but boast we know) 

Ohi say what heroes, fired by thirst of ftoiie. 

Or urged by wrongs, to Troy*s destructioii camel 
To count them all demands a thoiAand tongaes, 

A throat at brasfi and adamantine lungs.’* 

Now, Virgin Goddesses, immortal Nine ! 

That round Olympus* heareuly summit shine. 
Who see through Hearen and Earth, aud Hell 
peofottod. 

And all tbmgs know, and all Aings can reamnd I 
Helate what armies sohght the Trqjan land. 

What nations follow'd, and what chiefs com- 
mand ; 

(For doubtful fame distracts mankind below, 

And nothing can we tell and nothing know) 
Without your aid, to count the nnnumber*d train, 
A Uiousand months, a thousand tongues, were 
Tain* 

JSook V. e. 1* 

"But Pallas now Tydides* soul inspires, 

Pills with her force, and warms with all her fires ; 
Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise. 

And crown her hero with distinguish’d praise. 

High 00 bis helm celestial lightnings play, « 

His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 

The unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies, 

Like the red star that fires the autumnal skies.” 

But Pallas now Tydides’ soul inspires. 

Pills with her rage, and warms with ail her fires ; 
force 

O’er all the Greeks decrees^ia lame to .raise. 
Above the Greeks her warriof*s fame to raise, 
his deathless 

And crown her hero with f minor fol praise: 

distinguish'd 

Bright from his beamy trest the lightnings play. 
High on helm 

From his broad buckler fiash'd the living ray ; 

High on his helm celestial lightnings play. 

His boamy Mhield emits a living ray ; 

The Goddess with her Igreath the flames supplies, 
Bright as the star whose fires in ^Autumn rise ; 

Her breath divine thick stream&g flames sap< 
plies, * 

Bright as the star that fires the aunimnal skies ; 
The nnwj^j^ed blaze incessant streamsSuppUes, 

. like th^j^^'star that fires Che antumual skies: 

, " he refirs his radiant orb to sight, , 

' AiiijOjiifi’d ki ocean, shoots a keener light. 

, Pallas on the chief bestowed, 

ijlPS l«wn bit arms the flerne eiTu'gcnce flow'd ; 
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Onward she drires hiffi,fArieus to engagfi, 

Whore the fight biiroa, and where the thiekeet 
Irege-** 

M^en fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight, 
Aud^gilds old Ocean, with a blaze of light. 

Bright as the star that fires the antumnal skies, 
Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and 
skies; 

Such glories Pallas on her chief bestow’d, 

Buch sparkling rays from his bright armour 
flow’d! / 

Bucl^ fronp^ arms the fierce eflVilgence flou'd ; 
Oiaward she drives him headtong to engage, 
furious 

Where the war bteeds, and where the fiercest 
t&ge, ' fight burns thickest 

" The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault ; 
lu Vulcan’s fane the father’s days were led. 

The tons to toils of glorious battle bred 

There lived a Trojan^Dares was his name, 

The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame ; 

The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 

A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault. 


Conclusion of Book viii. v, CS7. 

^ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er Heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 

And not a cloud o’orcasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid plaocts roll, 

And stars unuumber’d gild the glowing pole ; 

O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 

And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The consdous swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before prond Uiou blaze, 

Aiid tighten g^iromeripg Xantbus witli their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Clcam on the vralH, and tremine on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each iflan-ing pile attend. 

Whose unuber’d arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er the heaps of corn, 
And ardent v^ion wait the rising morn.” 

As when in stAlness of the silent night. 

As when the moon in all her lustre bright ; 

As wB&n the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
s O’er Heaven’s clear azure sheds her silver Ughf ; 
^ pure spreads sacred 

As still in air the trembliug lustre stood. 

And o’er its golden border shoots a flood ; 

When no Uiose gale disturbs the deep serene, 
not a breath 

And no dim cloud o’ercaata the solemn scene ; 
not a 

Around her silrer throne the planets glow 
And stars unnumber’d trembling beams bestow i 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars mmniDbei'd gild the glowing pole: 
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Clear gleams of light o'er the dark frees are srcn 
o'er the dark trees » yellow ahcds. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower green tl:ey shedi 
gleam 
verdure 

And tip with silver all the mountain heads, * 
forest 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head. 

The valleys open, and the for» sts rise, 

ITie vales appear, the rocks in prospect rise, 

'llien shine the vales, the rorkd in prospect ris.*. 
All nature staucU reveal’d before o^jur eyes ; 

A flood of glory bursts from all the^'^jkies. 

The consoions shepherd, joyful at the sigh^ 

Eyes the blue vault, and numbers every light. 

The consrious swains^ rejoicing at the sight, 
shepherds, gazing with delight 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the vivid light, 
glorious 
useful 

So maay flames before the navy blaze, 
proud llioii 

And lighten glimmering Xaiithus with their rays ; 
Wide o'er the fields to Troy extend the gleams. 
And tip the distant spires with fainter beams ; 

The long reflections of the dhtant fires 

Gild the high walls, and tremble on the spires ; 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ; 

A thousand fires, at distant stations, bright, 

Gild the dark proi^pect, and dispel the night. 

Of these specimens every man who has culti- 
vated poetry, or who delights to trace the mind 
from the rudeness of its first conceptions to the 
elegance of its last, will naturally desire a 
greater number; but most other readers are 
already tired, and 1 am not writing only to 
poets and philosophers. 

'riie “ Iliad” was publhhed volume by vo- 
lume, as the translation proceeded : the four 
first books appeared in 1715. The expei'tation 
of this work was undoubtedly high, and every 
man who had connected his name with criti- 
cism or ]H)etry was desirous of such intelligence 
as might enable him to talk upon the popular 
topic. Halifax, who, by having been fii'st g 
poet and then a patron of poetry, had acquired 
the right of being a judge, was willing to hear 
some books while they*w<is'e yet unpublished. 
Of this rehearsal Pope afterwards gav^ the fol- 
lowing account 

The famous Lord Halifax vtas rather a 
pretender to taste tlian really possessed of it. 
When I bad finished the two or three first 
hooks of my translation of the <lliud^* that 
lord desired to have the pleasure of hearing 
them read at his house — Addison, Ccftigreve, 
and Garth, were there at the reading. In four 
or five places. Lord HiUifax stopped me very 
civilly, and with a speech each time of much 
the same kind, < 1 beg your pardon, Mr. Pope : 
but there is something in that passage that does 
not quite please me. Be so good as to mark the 


place, and consider it a lit'tle at your leisure^ 

I am sure you can give it a little turn.’ 1 re* ■ 
turned frpm Lord tfalifax’s with Dr. Gnrtih 
in his chariot ; and, as we were going along, 
was saying to the doctor, that my lord bad laid 
me under a great deal of difficulty by such loose 
and general observations ; that 1 had been think- 
ing over the passages almost ever since, and 
could not guess at what it was that offended his 
lordship in either of tbeiii. Garth laughed 
heartily at my embarrassmimt ; said, 1 had not 
been long enough acquainted with Lord Halifax 
to know his way yet ; that I need not puzzle 
myself about looking those places over and over 
when I got home. ‘ All you need do (says 
he.) is to leave them just as they are ; call on 
Lord Halifax two or three ^noiiths hence, 
thank him for his kind observations on those 
passages, and then read them to him as altered. 

1 have known him much lunger than you have, 
and will be answerable for the event.* I ftd- 
lowed^his advice; waited on Lflrd Halifax 
some time after ; said, I hoped he would find 
his objections to those passages removed ; read 
them to him exactly as they were at fiist; and 
his lordship was extremely pleased with them, 
and cried out, ‘ Ay, now they are perfectly 
right; nothing can be better.* ” 

It is seldom that the great or the wise suspect 
that they are despised or cheated. Halifax, 
thinking this a lucky opportunity of securing 
immortality, made some advances of favour 
aud some overtures of advantage to Pox>e, which 
he seems to have received with sullen coldness. 
All our knovi'ledge of this transaction is de- 
rived from a single letter (l)rc. 1, 171+), in 
which Pope says, ** 1 am obliged to you, both 
for the favours you have done me, and those 
you intend me. I distrust nelLher your will 
nor your memory, when it is to do good; and 
if 1 ever become trouldesoine or solicitous, it 
must not be out of expectation, but out of grati- 
tude. Your lordship may cause me to live 
agreeably in the tdwri, or iwntentedly in the 
country, which is really all the difference 1 set 
between an eiusy fortune and a small one. It is 
indeed a high strain of generosity in you to 
think of making me easy all my life, only be- 
cause I have been so happy as to divert you 
some few hours; but, if 1 may have leave to 
add, it is because you think me no enemy to my 
native country, there will appear a better rea- 
son ; for I muSt of consequence be very much 
(as I sinccrely^m) yours, &c.’* 

These voluntary offers, and this faint accept- 
ance, ended without effect. The patron woe 
not accustomed to such frigid gratitude; and 
the poet fed his own pride with the dignity o* 
independence. They probably were suspicion! 
of each other. Poi^e would not dedicate Ull ht 
saw at what rate his praise was valued ; he 
would be < troublesome out of gratitude, mil 
Kn 


.Spence. 
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expectation. " llalitax thoug:ht himself entitled 
. to conlidence: and would give nothing nuless 
he knew what he should deceive. Their com- 
mevce had its begiuiiiug in hope of praise on 
one side, and of money on the other, and ended 
because Pope was loss eager of money than Ha- 
lifax of praise. It is not likely that Halifax 
had any personal benevolence to l*upe; it is 
evident that Pope looked on Halifax with scorn 
and hatred. 

The reputation of this great work failed in 
gaining him a patron, hut it d4>prived him of a 
friend. Addison and he were now at the head 
of poetry and criticism ; and lioth in such a 
state of elevation, that, like the two rivals in 
tfaa Homan stiite, one could no longer bear an 
equal, nor the chher a superior. Of the gradual 
ahutement of kindness between friends, the be- 
ginning is often scarcely discernible to them- 
selves, and the process is continued by petty 
provocations and incivilities, sometimes peev- 
ishly returned and sometimes contcmplviously 
neglected, w'hich would escape all attention but 
that of pride, and drop from any memory but 
that of resentment. 'Pbat the quarrel of these 
two wits should he minutely deduced, is not to 
be expected from a writer, to whom, as Homer 
says, ** nothing but rumour has reached, and has 
no personal kriowledgi*.’* 

Pope doubtless appj'oacbed Addison when the 
reputation of their wit first brought them to- 
gether, with the rcs]»ect due to a man whose 
abilities were acknowledged, and who, having 
attained that eihineiice to which he was himself 
aspiring, had in his hands the distribution of li- 
terary fume. He paid court with suflicicn^ 
diligence by his prologue to “* Cati»,” by his 
abuse of Dennis, and with praise yet more di- 
rect, by his poem on the Dialogues on Me- 
dals,*' of which the immediate publication was 
then intended. In all this there was no hy- 
poevisy ; for ho confessed that he found in Ad- 
dison something more pl<^8ing than in any 
other man 

It may be supposed, that as Pope saw himself* 
favoured by the W'orld, and more frequently 
compared his own powers with those of others, 
his confidence increased and his so.bmission les- 
sened ; and that Addison felt no delight from 
the advances of a young wit, who might soon 
contend with him for the highest pl.'ice. Every 
great man, of wibatever kind be his greatness, 
has among his Hiends those wlip ofiSciously or 
Insiduously quicken his attentive to ofiences, 
heighten bis disgust, and stimulate his resent- 
ment. Of such adherents Addison* doubtless 
had many ; and Pope was now too high to be 
without them. 

From the emission and reception of the pro- 
posals for the “ Iliad,*’ the kindness of Addison 


ing that he bad re-established their friendship $ 
and wrote to I'ope that Addison once suspected 
him of too close a confedei'acy with Swift, but 
was now satisfied with his conduct. To this 
Popd qnswered, a week after, that his engage- 
ments to Swift were such as his services in re- 
gal’d to the subscription demanded, and that the 
torics never put him under the necessity of ask- 
ing leave to be grateful. “ But,” says he, “ as 
.<ldison mu 

gards himsell/ and seems to have no very just 
one in*’regal'd to me, so I must own to you I 
expect nothing but civility from him.” In the 
same letter he mentions Philips, as having been 
busy to kindle animosity between them; but 
in a letter to Addison he expresses some con- 
sciousness of behaviour inattentively deficient 
in respect. 

Of Swift’s industry in promoting the sub- 
scription, tliere remains the testimony of Ken- 
net, no iViend to either him or Pope. 

** Nov. 2, 1718, Dr. Swift came into the cof- 
fee-house, and had a how from every body but 
me, wdio, I confess, could not but despise him. 
VV'hen 1 came to the anti-chamber to wait, be- 
fore prayers, Dr. Sxvift was the principal man 
of talk and business, and acted as master of 
re<pieBts.— Then he instructed a young noble- 
man that the dext pori in England was JMr. 
Pope (a papist), who had begun a trunslaiion of 
Homer into English verse, for which he must 
have them all subscribe ; for, says he, the author 
shall not begin to print till / have a thousand 
guineas for him.” 

About this time it is likely that Steele, who 
was, with all his political fury, good iiatured 
and officious, procured an interview between 
these angry rivals, which ended in aggravated 
malevolence. On this occasion, if tlic reports 
1»e trae. Pope made his complaint with frank- 
ness and spifit, as*^a man undeservedly neg- 
Ifitted or opposed; and Addison afiected a con- 
temptuous unconcern, and, in a calm even voice, 
reproached Pope with his vanity, and telling him 
of the improvements *W)th‘h his early w’orks had 
received Trom his own remarks and those of 
Steele, said, th;it he, being now engaged in 
public busind^s, had no lunger any care fur his 
poetical reputation, nor had any other desire, 
with regard to Po)>c, than that he should not, 
by too ^uch arrogance, alienate the public. 

, To this Pope is said to have replied with 
p'eat keenness and severity, upbraiding Addi- 
son with perpetual depemlcnce, and with the 
abuse of those qualifications which he had ob- 
tained at tlie public cost, and charging him 
with mean endeavours obstruct the progress 
of rising merit. The contest rose so high that 
they parted at last without any interchange of 
civility. 


«e«ms to have al>ate<]. jervas the painter once The first volume of Homer was (1715) in 
lMla«d himself (Aug. 20, 1714) with iinagin-| time published ; and a riral version of the fimt 
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lllftdy for rivaltt the time of their appear- 
ance inevitably made them, was immediately 
printed, with the name of Tickell. It wii 
soon perceived that among the followers of Ad- 
dison, Tickell had the preference, and the Vri- 
tics and poets divided into factions. “ J/* says 
Pope, “ have the town, that is, the mob, on my 
side ; but it is not uncommon for the smaller 
pjirty to supply by industry w^at it waiUs in 
numbers. — 1 appeal to the people as my right- 
ful judges, and, while they are m»t inclined to 
condemn me, shall not fear the high-fl^ei*| at 
Hutton’s.*’ This opposition be immediately 
imputed to Addison, and complained of it in 
terms sufficiently resentful to Craggs, their com- 
mon friend. 

W'hen Addison’s opinion was asked, he de- 
clared the versions to be both good, but Tickell’s 
the best that had ever been written ; aTid some- 
times said that tliey were both good, but that 
Tickell had more of Homer. 

Pope was now sufficiently instated ; his re- 
putation and his interest were at hazard* He 
once intended to print together the four ver- 
sions of Hrydeii, Mayn waring, Pope, and Tick- 
ell, that they might be readily compared, and 
fairly estimated. This design seems to have 
l*ecn defeated by the refusal of 'lonsoii, who 
was the proprietor of the other three versions. 

Pope intended, at another time, ti rigorous 
rriticism of I’ickell’s translation, and had 
marked a coi)y, which I have seen, in all pla<*es 
that appeared defective. Hut, w-hile he was 
tliiis medifatiiig defence or revenge, his adver- 
sary sufik before liiin without a blow; the 
voice of tlie public was- not long divided, and 
llie jirefereiice was universally given to Pope’s 
p4M'formuiice. 

lie was convinced, by adding one ciroum- 
Htaiice to another, that the other transliftion 
was the work of Addison ^imsejff; but if he 
knew it in A<l4lison’s life-time, if, dges not ap-e 
pear that he told it. He left his illustrious an- 
tagonist to he punished by wdiat has been con- 
sidered as the most paihfifl of all redectionS) 
the remembrance of a crime perpetrkied In 
Vtiiii. 

'i’he other circumstances of their parrel w^ere 
thus related by Pope,* 

“ Philips seemed to have been encouraged to 
abuse me in coffee houses and conversfUions ; 
and Gildon wrote a thing about Wyeherly, iik» 
which he had abused both me and my relations 
very grossly. Lord Warwick himself told me 
one day, that it was in vain for me to endeavour 
to be well with Mr. Addison ; that his jealous 
temper would never adfkiit of a settled friend- 
ship hetiveenus; and, to convince me of what 
he had said, assured me that Addison had en- 


*T9 

couHiged Gildon to publish those scandals, and 
had given him ten guineas after they were pub-^ 
lished. The next day while I was heated with 
what 1 had heard, 1 wrote a letter to Mr. Ad- 
dison, to let him know that 1 was not unac- 
quainted with this behaviour of his ; that, if I 
vras to speak severely of him in return for it, it 
should be not iii such a dirty way; that 1 
should rather tell him, himself, fairly of his 
faults, and allow his good qualities ; and that it 
should be something in the following mariner ; 
I then adjoined the first sketch of what has 
since been called my satire on Addison. Mr. 
Addison used me very civilly ever after.”* 

The verses on Addison, when they were sent 
to Atterbury, were considered by him as the 
most excellent of Pope’s performances; and 
the writer was advised, since he knew where 
hiS strength lay, not to suffer it to remain 
unemployed/ 

This year (1715) being, by the subscription, 
enabled to live more by choice, having persuaded 
his father to sell their estate at Hiiifield, he pur- 
chased, 1 think only for his life, that house at 
Twickefiham, to which his residence afterwards 
pro4’iired so much celebration, and removed 
thither with his father and mother. 

Here he planted the vine.'; and the quincunx 
which his verses mention ; and being under the 
necessity of making a subterraneous passage to 
a garden on the other side of the rcwid, he adorn* 
ed it with fossilc bodies, and dignified it with 
the title of a grotto, a place of silence and re- 
treat, from which he endeavoured to persuade 
bis friends and himself that cares and ]>assioiis 
lanild be excluded. 

A grotto is not often the wish or pleasure of 
an Kngjishman, who has more fi'ccpiont need to 
solicit than exclude the sun ; but Pope’s exca- 
vation was requisite as an entrance to fals gar- 
den, and as some men try to be proud of their 
defects, he extracted an ornamiuit from an in- 
ctmveiiieuce, nnd ^anity produced a grotto 
where necesbity enforced a passage. It may b« 
frequently remarked of the studious and specu- 
lative, that they are proud of trifles, and that 
their amusements seem frivolous and childish ; 
whether it be that men conscious of great re- 
putation think thenuselves above the rcaHi of 
censure, and sale in the admission of negligent 
indulgences, or that mankind eycpect from ele- 
vated genius a ^uniformity of greatness, and 
watch its degradation with malicious wonder ; 
like him who^Having followed with his e3'c an 
eagle into the clouds, should lament jthut she 
ever descefided to a perch. 

While the volumes of his Homer were an- 
nually published, he collected his former works 


• See however the Life of Addison in the ** Bio 

graphia Britaunica/ edition. —R 
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(1717) into one quarto volume, to which ho 
* prefixed a preface written with great sprightli- 
ness and elegance, which was afterwards re- 
printed, with some passages subjoined that he 
at first omitted; other marginal additions of 
the same kind he made in the lator editions of 
his poems. Waller remarks, that poets lose 
half their praise, because the reader knows not 
what they have blotted. I’ope’s voracity of 
fame taught him the art of obtaining the accu- 
mulated honour, both of what he had published 
and of what he had suppressed. 

In this year his father died suddenly, in his 
seventy-fifth year, having passed twenty-nine 
years in privacy. He is not known but by the 
character which bis son iias given him. If the 
money with which he retired was all gotten 
by himself, he had traded very successfully 
in times when sudden riches were rarely at- 
tainable. 

I'he publication of the << Iliad'* was at last 
completed in 1730. The splendour and success 
of this work raised Pope many enemies, that 
endeavoured to depreciate his abilities. Burnet, 
who was afterwards a Judge of no mesA repu- 
tation, censured him in a piece called “ Ho- 
meridts," before it was published. Ducket 
likewise endeavoured to make him ridiculous. 
Dennis was the perpetual persecutor of all his 
studies. But, whoever his critics were, their 
writings are lost; and the names which are 
preserved are preserved in the ** Diinciad.*’ 

In this disastrous year (1730) of national io- 
fatiiation, when more riches than Peru can 
boast were expected from the South Sea, when 
the contagion of avarice tainted every min^ 
and even poets panted after wealth, Pope was 
seized witli the universal passion, and ventured 
some of bis money. The stock rose in its 
isrice; and for awhile he thought himself the 
lord of thousands. But this dream of happi- 
ness did not last long; and he seems to liave 
waked soon enough to get ^ear with the loss of 
what he once thought himself to have won, and 
perhaps not wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of 
bis friend Dr, Parnell, with a very elegant de- 
dication to the Earl of Oxford ; who, after all 
his struggles and dangers, then Uved in retire- 
ment, still under the frown of a victorious fac- 
tion, who coulfji take no pleasure in hearing his 
praise. 

He gave the same year (ITS!) an edition of 
Shakspeare. His name was nt|ir of so much 
authority, that Tonson thought himself entitled, 
by annexing it, to demand a subscrij^tion of six 
guineas for Shakspeare’s plays in six quarto vo- 
lumee: nor did his expectation much deceive 
him ; for, of seven hundred and fifty which be 
printed, he dispersed a great number at the 
price proposed. The reputation of that edition 
llideed sunk afterwards so low, that one hun- 


dred and forty copies were sold at sixteen sblL 
ings each. 

On tills undertaking, to which Pope was in- 
duced by a reward of two hundred and seven- 
teen 'pounds twelve shillings, he seems never to 
have reflected aftcrwsCrds without vexation ; for 
Ihcobald, a man of heavy diligence, with very 
slender powers, first, in a book called ** Shak* 
speaie Restored,^* and then in a formal edition, 
detected his deficiences with all the insolence of 
victory ; and,*a8 he was now high enough to he 
feared hnd hated, Theobald had from others all 
the *help that could be supplied by the desire of 
humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to 
editors, collatoi's, commentators, and verbal cri- 
tics ; and hoped to persuade the world, that bo 
miscarried in this undertaking only by having 
a mind too great for such minute employment. 

Pope in his edition undoubtedly did many 
things wrong, and left many things undone; 
hut let him not be defrauded of his due praise. 
He was the first that knew, at least the first 
that told, by what helps the text might he im- 
proved. If he inspected the early editions neg- 
ligently, he taught others to be more accurate. 
In his preface he expanded with great skill and 
elegance the character which had been given 
of Shakspeare by Dryden; and he drew the 
public attention upon his works, which, though 
often mentioned, had been little read. 

Soon after the appearance of the “ Iliad,'* 
resolving not to let the general kindness cool, 
he published proposals for a translation of the 
“ Odyssey,*’ in five volumes, for five guineas. 
He was willing, however, now to have asso- 
ciates in bis labour, being either weary with 
toiling upon another’s thoughts, or having 
beard, as Ruifliead relates, that Fenton and 
Broome hud already begun the work, and 
liking betteif to hilvo them confederates than 
fivals. ^ ^ 

In the patent, instead of saying that he had 

translated** the ** Odyssey,** as he bad said of 
the Iliad,** he says, that he had undertaken’* 
a transiktioii ; and in the proposals the subsci ip- 
tion is said to be not solely for his own use, hut 
for that two of his friends who have as- 
sisted him in this work.” 

In 173S, while he was engaged in this new 
versioii, he ajipeared before the Lords at the 
tmemorahle trial of Bishop Atterbury, with 
wbom'he had lived in gi'eat familiai'ity and fre- 
quent correspondence. Atterbury had honestly 
recommended to him the study of the popish 
controversy, in hope of his conversion ; to 
which Pope answeiiid ki a manner that cannot 
mu'*h recommend his principles or his judg- 
ment. In questions and projects of learning 
they agreed better. He was called at the trial 
to give an account of Atterbury’s domestic, lift 
and private employment, that it might appeal 
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hew little time he ir ad left for plots. Pope had 
but few words to utter, and in tliose few he 
made several blunders. 

His letters to Atterbury express tbc utmost 
esteem, tenderness, and gratitude; “ perhapsi** 
says he, « it is not only in this world that 1 
may have cause to remember the Bishop of Ro- 
chester.** At their last interview in the Tower, 
Atterbury presented him with a Bible.* * 

Of the “ Odyssey” Pope translated only 
twelve books ; the rest were the work of Broome 
and Fenton ; the notes were written wbl^lly by 
Broome, who was not over-liberally rewarded. 
The public was carefully kept ignorant of the 
several shares ; and an account was subjoined 
at the conclusion which is now known not to 
be true. 

The first copy of Pope’s books, with those of 
Fenton, are to be seen in the Museum. The 
parts of I’ope are less interlined than the 

Iliad,” and the latter books of the “ Iliad” 
less than the former, lie grew dexterous by 
practice, and every sheet enabled him to write 
tlie next with more facility. The books of 
Fenton have very few alterations by the hand 
of Pope. I'huse of Broome have nut been 
louiid ; but I'ope complained, as it is reported, 
that he had much trouble iii correcting them. 

Ills contract with Lintot was the same as fur 
the “ Iliad,” except that only one hundred* 
pounds w^cre to be paid him for each vulutno. 
The number of subscribers were hve hiiudred 
and seventy-four, and of copies eight hundred 
and nineteen ; so that his proht, when he hud 
paid his assistants, was still very considerable. 
The work w'us finished in 17!s25; and from 
that time he resolved to make no mure trans- 
lations. 

The sale did not answer Lintot’s expectation ; 
and he then pretended to discover sometlfiiig of 
fraud in Pojie, and commenced or threatened a 
suit in Chancery. • • 

On the English Odyssey” a criticism was 
published by Spence, at that time prelector of 
poetry at Oxford ; a man whose learning was 
not very great, and whose mind w'as not very 
powerful. His criticism, however, was com- 
monly just. What he thought, he thought 
rightly ; and his remarks were recommended 
by his coolness and candour. In him Pope had 
the first experience of a critic withouf«ma1evo- 
lencc, who thought it as much his du|y to dis- 
play beauties as expose faults; who censured 
with respect and praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offend- 
ed, that he sought the acquaintance of the wri- 


* The late Mr. Graves of Claverton infonns us 

that this Bible was afterw ards used ia the cliap< 1 of 
Prior-park. Dr. WarbuTton probably prcbentcd it 
to Mr, Allen.— C.- 
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ter,* who lived with him from tlat time In great 
familiarity,' attended him in his last hours, and 
compiled memorials of his conversation. The 
regard of Pope recommended him to the great 
and {Mwerful; and he obtained very valuable 
preferments in the church. 

Not long after, Pope was returning home 
from a visit in a friend’s coach, which, in pass- 
ing a bridge, was overturned into the water; 
the windows were closed, and, being unable to 
force them open, he was in danger of immediate 
death, when the postilion snatched him out bj 
breaking the glass, of which the fragments cut 
two of his fingers in such a manner that he lost 
their use. 

Voltaire, who was then in England, sent him 
a letter of consolation. He hVd been enter- 
tained by Pope at his table, where, lie talked 
with so much grossness, that Mrs. Pope was 
driven from the rtiom. Pope discovered by a 
trick, that he was a spy for tlie court, and 
nevcr»considercd him as a man wolthy of con- 
fidence. 

He soon afterwards ( 1 727) joined with Swift, 
who was then in England, to publish three vo- 
lumes of Miscellanies, in which mnong other 
things he inserted the ** Memoira of a Parish 
Clerk,” in ridicule of Burnet’s importance in 
his own History, and a “ Debate upon Black 
and White Horses,” written in all the formali- 
ties of a legal process, by the assistance, as Is 
said, of Mr. Fortescue, afterwards Ma^cr of 
the Rolls. Before these Miscellanies is a pre- 
face signed by Swift and Pope, but ipparently 
written by Pope; in which be makes a ridi- 
culous and romantic complaint of the robbt^ries 
committed upon authors by the rlandeatine 
seizure and tale of their p.ipers. He tells, in 
tragic strains, how “ the t‘.abiiiets of the sick, 
and the closets of the dead, liave been broken 
open and ransacked ;” os if those violences were 
often committed fur papei's of uncertain and 
accidental value -^iliich are rarely provoked by 
real treasures ; as if epigrams and essays were 
in danger wdiere gold and diamonds are safe. 
A cat hunted for his musk is, according to 
Pope’s account, but the emblem of a wit winded 
by booksellers. 

His complaint, however, received some attes- 
tation; for the same year the Letters written 
by him to Mr. Cromwell in h^s youth were sold 
by Mrs. Thomas, to Curl], who printed them. 

In these Miseellunics was first published the 
“ Art of S^ing in Poetry,” which, by such a 
train of consequences as usually passes in li- 
terary (parrels, gave in a short time, according 
to Pope’s ac,coiint, occasion to the ‘‘ Duneiad.” 

In the following year (1728) he began to put 
Atterbury’s advice in practice: and showed his 
satirical powers by publishing the ** Duneiad,” 
one of his greatest and most elaborate perferm- 
aiices, in which be endeavoured to sink into 
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Donteinpt nA ih<; writers by wliom lie hod been 
tftttvkedy and some others, whom he thought 
unable to defend themselves. 

At tlie head of the Dunces he placed poor 
Theobald, whom he accused of ingratitude : but 
whose real crime was supposed to be that of 
having revised “ Shak8iM?are/* more happily 
than himself. This satire had the elfect which 
he intended, by blasting the characters which 
it touched. Ralph, who, unnecessarily inter- 
posing ill the quarrel, gut a place in a suhse- 
queiit edition, complained that for a time he 
was in danger of starving, as the booksellem 
had no longer any coniideuce in his capacity. 

The prevalence of this poem was gradual and 
slow; the piaii, if not wholly new, .was little 
underatood by tomraoii readers. Many of the 
allusions required illustration ; the names were 
often expressed only by the initial and final let- 
ters, and, if they had been printed at Iciigtli, 
were such as few had known or recollected. 
The subject 'itself had nothing generally inter- 
esting, for whom did it concern to know that 
one or another scribbler wxs a dunce? If, 
therefore, it had been possible i(ir those who 
were attecked to conceal thtdr pain and their 
resentment, the Dunciad’' might have made 
its way very slowly in the world. 

This, however was not to be expected ; every 
man is of importance to himself, and therefore, 
ill hJs own opinion, to others ; and, supposing 
the world already aciiuainted W'ith all his plea- 
sures and his pains, is fierhaps the first to pub- 
lish injuries or misfortunes, wliicli had never 
been known unless related by himself, and at 
which those that hear them will only laugh; 
for no man sympathizes with the sorrows of 
vanity. 

The history of the ** Dunciad’* is very mi- 
ll utfdy related by Pope himself in a dedication 
which he wrote Co Lord Middlesex, in the uaiur 
of Savage. 

“ i will relate the war of Jlie * Dunces’ (for 
BO it has been commonly callm) which began in 
the year 17SJ7, and ended in 1730. 

** When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it 
proper, for reasons specified in the preface to 
their INIiscellaiiies, to publish such little pieces 
of theirs as had casu^ly got abroad, there was 
added to them the * Treatise of the Bathos,’ or 
the ' Art of Sinking in Poetry.* It happened 
that, in one chajfier of this piece, the, several 
species of bad poets were ranged'^n dasses, to 
which were prefixed almost all letters of 
the alphabet (the greatest part of tfiem at ran- 
dom) ; but such was the number of poots emi- 
nent in that ait, that some one or other took 
every letter to himself ; all fell into so violent 
a fury that, for half a year or more, Jhe com- 
itton new'spapers (in most o4 which they had 
iomo pr<>perty, as bidiig hired writers) were 
Mh'd with the most abushe falsehoods and 


j scurrilities il ey could possibly devise; a liberty 
no ways to be wondered at in those people, aud 
in those papers, that, for many years during the 
uncontrolled license of the press, bad aspersed 
almdst all the great characters of the age ; and 
this with im)iui]ity, their own persons and 
names being utterly secret and obscure. 

“ This gave Mr. Pope the thought, that he 
had now some oi\oortunity of doing good, by de- 
tecting aud dragging into light these common 
enemies of mankind; since, to invalidate this 
uuivcrftal slander, it sufficed to show what con- 
temptible men were the authors of it. lie was 
not without hopes, that by manifesting the dul- 
ness of those who had oiily malice to recom- 
mend them, either the booksellers would not 
find their account in employing them, or the 
men themselves, when discovered, want courage 
to proceed in so unlawful an occupation. This 
it was that gave birth to the * Dunciad and he 
thought it a happiness, that, by the late fiood 
of slander on himself, he had acquired such a 
peculiar right over their names as was necescary 
to this design. 

“ On the 13th of March, 1720, at St. James’s, 
that poem was presented to the King and Queen 
(who had before been pleased to read it) by the 
right honourable Sir Robert Walpole; and, 
some days after, the whole Impression was taken 
and dispersed by several noblemen and persons 
of the first distinction. 

It is certainly a true observation, that no 
people are so impatient of censure as those who 
arc the gieatest slanderers, which was wonder- 
fuily exemplified on the occasion. On the day 
the book was first vended, a crowd of authors 
besieged the shop; entreaties, advices, threats of 
law ami battery, nay, cries of treason, were 
all employed to hinder the coming out of the 
‘ Diinaiad ou the other side the booksellers 
and han kers ftiade a!ii great efforts to prociii’e 
it., What could a few poor authors do against 
so great a majority as the public? There 
was no stopping a cun‘ent with a finger; so out 
it came. * • 

< Many ludicrous circumstances attended it. 
'rhe ‘ Dunces’ (for by tins name they were 
called) held n^ekly clubs, to consult of liostili- 
ties against the author ; one wrote a letter to 
a great minister, assuring him Mr. Pope was 
the grcayist enemy the government had ; and 
another bought his image in clay’, to execute 
him in eAigy; with which sad sort of satisfac- 
tion the gentlemen were a little comforted. 

** Some false editions of the book having an 
wl in their frontispiece, the true one to distin- 
guish, fixed in his stead* an ass laden with 
authors. Then another surreptitious one being 
printed with the same ass, the new edition in 
octavo returned for distinction to the owl again. 
Hence arose a great contest of bookseilci’s 
against booksellers, and advertiseuiciits againal 
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adTertlsements; som^ rficottraiendlng’ the edition 
of the owl, and others the edition of the ass ; 
by which names they came to be distinguished, 
to the great honour also of the gentlemen of the 
* Ouneiad.* ’* “ 

Tope appears by this naiTativc to have con- 
templated his victory over the “ Dunces** with 
great exultation ; and such was his delight in 
the tumult which he had raised^, that for awhile | 
his riatuml sensibility was suspended, and b 
read reproaches and invectives without emotion, 
considering them only as the necessary ef1^ct| of 
that pain which he rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot however be concealed, that by his 
own confession, he was the aggi'essor, for no- 
body believes that the ]ettei*8 in the ** Bathos*' 
were placed at random ; and it may be dis- 
covered that, when he thinks himself concealed, 
he indulges the e^Wimon vanity of common 
men, and triumphs in those distinctions which 
he had alfeeted to despise, lie is proud that 
his book was presented to the King and Queen 
by the right liuiiourable Sir Robert Walpole ; 
he is proud that they had read it before; he is 
proud that the edition was taken off by the no- 
bilitv and persona of the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I believe, 
that which, by telling in the text the names, 
and in the notes the characters, of those whom 
he had satirized, was made intelligible and di- 
verting. The critics had now declared their 
approbation of the plan, and the common reader 
began to like it without fear ; those who were 
strangers to petty literature, and therefore un- 
able to decipher initials and blanks, had now 
names and persons brought within their view, 
and delighted in the visible elfcet of those shafts 
of malice which they had hitherto contemplated 
as shot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh pi*ovocation iiowg^ven 
him, renewed tlie enmity wfiich hail for a time 
been appeased by mutual civilizes; and pub-« 
lished remarks which he had till then suppress- 
ed, upon “ The Rape of the Lock.” Many 
more giMimbled in secrA, hr vented their re- 
sentment in the ncwHpa]>er8 by epigrams or in- 
vectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioneii as loving 
Burnet with ** pious passion,” pretended that 
his moral character was injured, and for some 
time declared his resolution to take venipeance 
with a cudgel. But Pope ajipeased hj^, by< 
changing “ pious passion’* to “ e-r.»*dial friend- 
ship;’* and by a note, in which he vehemently 
disclaims the malignity of meaning imputed to 
the first expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was' represented as diving 
fl)r the prize, expostulated with Pope in a man- 
ner so much superior to all mean solicitation, | 
that Pope was reduced to sneak and sliiiflle, j 
sometimes to deny, and sometimes t(» apologize : j 
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he first endmvours to wound, and is ^cn afraiil 
to own that he meant a blow. 

The ** Dunciad,” in the complete edition, is 
addressed to Dr. Swift : of the notes, part were 
written by Dr. Arbiithnot ; and an apologeti- 
cal letter was prefixed, signed by Cleland, but 
supposed to have been written by Pope. 

After this general war upon dulucss, he scehis 
to have indulged himself awhile in tranquillity; 
but bis subsequent productions prove that he 
was not idle. He published (1731) a poem on 
** Taste,” in which he very particularly and so- 
verely criticises the house, the furniture, the 
gardens, and the entertainments of Timon, a 
man of great wealth and little taste. By Ti« 
mon he was universally supjMised, and by the 
Earl of Burlington, to whom tlic poem is ad- 
dressed, was privately said, to mean the Duke 
of Chandos ; a man perhaps too much delighted 
with pump and show, but of a temper kind and 
beneficent, and who had conseqiieiitlj^ the voice 
of the public in bis favour. 

A violent tmtery was therefore raised against 
the ingratitude and ti*eachery of l^ope, who was 
said to have been indebted to the patronage of 
Chandos fur a present of a thousand pounds, 
and who gained the opportunity of insulting him 
by the kindness of his invitation. 

The receipt of the thoussind pounds Pope 
publicly denied ; but, from the reproach which 
tlie attack on a chanicter so amiable brought 
upon him, he tried all means of escaping. Tho 
name of Cleland was again employed in an apo- 
logy, by which no man was satisfied ; and he 
was at last reduced to shelter his temerity behind 
dissimulation, and endeavour to make that he 
disbelieved which he never had confidence openly 
to deny. He wrote an exculpatoiy letter to 
the duke, which was answered with great mag- 
nanimity, as hy a man who accepted his excuse 
without believing his professions. He said, 
that to have ridiculed his taste, or his build- 
ings, had been an ir|1iffereDt action in another 
man; but that in Pope, after the reciprocal 
kindness that had been exchanged between them, 
it bad been less easily excused. 

Pope, in one of his letters, complaining of the 
treatment which his poem had found, ** owns 
that such critics can intimidate him, nay almost 
persuade him to write no more, which is a 
compliment this age deserves.” ^The man who 
threatens the world is always ridiculous ; for 
the world can exsily go on without him, and in 
a short time cease to miss him. 1 have 
heard of an idiot, who used to revenge his 
vexations by lying all night upon the bridge. 

“ There is nothing,” says Juvenal, that a 
man will not believe in his own favour.” Pope 
bad been fiaUered till be thought himself one 
of the moving powdfs in the system of Ufr. 
When he talked of laying down his pen, those 
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wlio sat round him rntretted and implored; 
t , and self-love did not suiFer hiitt to suspect that 
they went away and laughed. 

The following year deprived him of Gay. 
man whom he had known early, and whoi i he 
seemed to love with more tenderness than any 
other of his literary friends. Pope was now 
forty-four years old ; an age at which the mind 
begins less easily to admit new confidence, and 
the will to grow less flexible ; and when, there- 
fore, the departure of an old friend is very ac< 
curately felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an 
unexpected death, for she lasted to the age of 
ninety-three ; but she did not die unlumeiitcd. 
The filial piety of Fojie was in the highest de- 
gree amiable and exemplary; liis parents had 
the happiness of living till he was at the summit 
of poetical reputation, till he was at ease in his 
fortune, and without a rival in his fame, and 
found no diminution of his respect or tender- 
ness. Whatever was his pride, to themihe was 
obedient ; and whatever was his irritability', to 
them he was gentle. Life has, among its sooth- 
ing and quiet comforts, few things better to 
give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pope's life which seems 
to deserve some inquiry was a publication of 
letters between him and many of his friends, 
which falling into the hands of Curll, a rapa- 
cious bookseller of no good fame, were by him 
printed and sold. This volume containing some 
letters from noblemen. Pope incited a prosecu- 
tion against him in the House of Lords for 
breach of privilege, and attended himself to 
stimulate the resentment of his friends. Curll 
appeared at the bar, and, knowing himself in 
no great danger, spoke of Pope with very little 
reverence ; ** He has,'* said Curll, « a knack at 
Tersifpng, but in prose I think myself a match 
for him.** When the orders of the House were 
examined, none of them appeared to be in- 
fringed; Curll went an^y triumphant, and 
Pope was left to seek some other remedy. 

Curll’s account was, that one evening a man 
in a clergyman's gown, but with a lawyer's 
band, brought and offered to sale a number of 
printed volumes, which he found to be Pope's 
epistolary correspondence; that he asked no 
name, and was told none, but gave the price 
demanded, and thought himself authorized to 
use his purchase to his own advantage. 

That Curll gave a true account of the trans- 
action it is reasonable to bellbre, because no 
falsehood was ever detected; and when, some 
years afterwards, 1 mentioned it to^intot, the 
foil of Bernard, he declared his opinion to be, 
t^t Pope knew better than any body else how 
Curll obtained the copies, because (another was 
at the same time sent to l&imself, for which no 
rtcf had ever been demanded, as he made 
\ aowo his resolution not to pay a porter, and 


consequently not to deal with a nameless 
agent. 

Such care had been taken to make them pub- 
lic, that they were sent at once to two book- 
sellers ; to Curll, who was likely to seize them 
as prey; and to Liiitot, who might be expected 
to give Pope information of the seeming injuiy. 
Lintot, 1 believe, did nothing ; and Curll did 
what was expected. That to make them public 
was the only purpose may be reasonably su[»- 
posqd, because the numbers offered to sale 
by tlfc private messengers showed that hope 
of gain could not have been the motive of the 
impression. 

It seems that Pope being desirous of printing 
his Letters, and not knowing how to do with- 
out imputation of vanity, what has in this 
country been done very rarely, contrived an ap- 
pearance of compulsion ; t^at, when he could 
complain that his letters were surreptitiously 
published, he might decently and defensively 
publish them himself. 

Pope's private correspondence, thus promul- 
gated, filled the nation with praises of his can- 
dour, tenderness, and benevolence, the purity of 
his purposes, and the fidelity of his friendship. 
There were some letters, which a very good or 
a very wise man would wish suppressed ; but, 
as they had been already exposed, it was im- 
practicable now to retract them. 

From the perusal of those Ijettors, Mr. Allen 
first conceived the desire of knowing him ; and 
with so much zeal did he ciillivate the friend- 
ship which he had newly formed, that when 
Pope told his purpose of vindicating his own 
property by a genuine edition, be offered to pay 
the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept; but in 
time solicited a subscription for a quarto volume, 
whK;h appeared (1737) 1 believe, with sufficient 
profit. In Vhe preface lie tells, that his Letters 
were repositei^ in a friend’s library, said to be 
the Earl of Oxford's, and that the copy thence 
stolen was sent to the jiress. The story was 
doubtless received* w^th different degrees of 
credit. * It may be suspected that the preface to 
the Miscellanies was written to prepare the 
public for luch an incident ; and to strengthen 
this opinion, James Worsdale, a painter, who 
was employed in clandestine negotiations, hut 
whosf* veracity was very doubtful, declared 
that he was the messenger who carried, by 
Pope’s direction, the books to Curll. 

When they were thtis published and avowed, 
as they had relation to recent facts and persons 
either then living or not yet forgotten, they may 
he supposed to have fdhnd readers ; but as the 
facts were minute, and the characters, being 
sither private or literary, were little known or 
little regarded, they awakened no popular kind- 
ness or resentment: the ho4)k never becHiue 
much the subject of coriversaiion ; some read it 
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bb a contemporary history, and some perhaps as 
a model of epistolary language ; hut those who 
read it did not talk of it. Not much thei*efore 
was added by it to fame or envy ; nor do I re- 
member that it produced el,thcr public praise or 
public censure. 

It had however, in some degree, the recom- 
mendation of novelty; our language had few 
letters, except those of statesman. Howef, in- 
deed, about a centui*y ago, published his Letters, 
which are commended by Morhoif, and which 
alone, of his hundred volumes, continue •his 
memory. JjOveday*8 Lettem were i»rinted only 
once; those of Herbert and Suckling are hardly 
known. Mrs. Phillip's [Orinda’s] arc equally 
neglected. And tliosc of Walsh seem written 
as exercises, and were never sent-to any living 
mistress or friend. Pope's epistolary excellence 
had an open held ; he had no English rival liv- 
ing or dead. 

Pope is seen in this collection os connected 
with the other contemporary wits, and certainly 
Buifers no disgrace in the comparison; hut it 
must be rememhered, that he liad the power of 
favouring himself; he might ha'i’c originally 
had publication in his mind, and have written 
with care, or hare afterwards selected those 
which he had most happily conceived or most 
diligently iahoiu'cd ; and 1 know not whether 
there does not appear something more studied 
and artificial* in his productions than the rest, 
except one long letter by liolinghroke, composed 
wnth the skill an|^ industry of a piTifessed au- 
thor. It is indeed not easy to distinguish af- 
fectation fn»ni hahlt; lie that has once studious- 
ly formed a style rarely writes afterwards with 
complete ease. Pope may he said to w^ritc al- 
ways with his reiMitatiori in his head ; Swift, 
perhaps, like a man who remembered he was 
WTiting to Pope ; |)ut Arbpthnot^ like oii^ who 
lets thoughts drop from his pen as they rise into 
his mind. • * 

Before these Letters appeared, he published 
the first part of what Jic^jiersuaded himself to 
think a system of ethics, under tlyi title of 
“ An Essay on Man which, if his letter to 
Swift (of Sept. 11. ITS.'j) be rigljfly explained 
by the commentator, had been ciglit years un- 
der his coiisideratioii, and of which he seems to 
have desired the success with great solicitude. 
He had now many open and doubtlSbs many 
secret enemies. The “ Dunces” were ^et 
smarting with the war; ari l the superiority 
which he publicly arrogated disposed the world 
to wish his humilation. 

All this he knew, jind against all this he pro- 
vided. His own name, aud tliat of his friend 


* These Letters were evidently prepared for the 
press by Pope himself. Some of the originals, lately 
discorcred, will prove tlris beyond all dispute.— U. 
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to Whom the work is inscribeil, were^in the first ^ 
editions carefully suppressed; and the poenn*: 
being of a new kind, was ascribed to one or bu» 
other, as favour deteinnincd or conjecture wan- 
dered ; it was given, says Warburton, to every 
man, except him only who could write it. 
Those who like only when they like the author, 
and who are under the dominion of a name, 
condemned it; and those admired it who are 
willing to scatter praise at random, which, 
while it is unappropriated, excites no envy. 
Those friends of Pope that were trusted with 
the secret, went about lavishing honours on the 
new-born poet, and hinting that Pope was nevea 
so much in danger from any former rival. 

To those authors whom he had personally of- 
fended, and to those whose opifiioii the world 
considered as decisive, and whom he suspected 
of envy or malevolence, he sent his essay as a 
present before jiiihlication, that they might de- 
feat their own enmity by praises wliich they 
could %iot afterwards decently retract. 

With these precautions, 1733, was published 
the first part of the Essay on Man.” j'here 
had been for some time a report that Pope was 
busy on a system of morality ; but this design 
w'as not discovered in the new poem, which had 
a form and a title with v/hich its readers were 
unacquainted. Its reception was not uniform; 
some thought it a very imperfect piec.e, though 
not without good lines. When the author was 
unknown, some, as will always happen, fa- 
voured him as aii adventurer, and some cen- 
sured him as an intruder ; but all (Iwuight him 
above neglect; the s:ile increased and editions 
'•were multiplied. 

I The subsequent editions of the first epistle, 

' exhibited two meinorable corrections. At first, 

I the poet and bis fri’ciid 

Expatiate freely o'er tlie scene of mao, 

A nuglity uiuxe oj u nlks without a }>iun ; 

For which he wrJte afterwards, 

A mighty maze, but not without o ptuu : 

for, if there were no plan, it were in vain to 
describe or to trace the inu/e. 

The other alteration was of these lines : 

And spite of pride, and in thy reason*s spite^ 

One truth la clear, whatevur*SB, is right ; 

but having Jafterwards discovered, or been 
shown, thaf the “ truth,” which subsisted in 
spite of Reason” could not be very “ clear.” he 
substituted 

And spite of pride, #» erring reasoH*s spite: 

To such oversights will the most vigorous 
mind be liable when it is employed st once upon 
argument and poetry. 
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■ Tile secdnd and third cpistlea were published ; 
'*and Pope was, I believe, more and more sua- 
pected of writing them; at last, in 1734, he 
avowed the fourth, and claimed the honour of a 
moral poet. 

In the conrJusien it is sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, that the doctrine of the “ Essay on 
Man** was received from Bolingbroke, who is 
■aid to have ridiculed Pope, among those who 
enjoyed his confidence, as having adopted and 
advanced principles of which be did not per- 
ceive the consequence, and as blindly propagat- 
ing opinions contrary to liis own. That those 
communications liad been consolidated into a 
scheme regularly drawn, and delivered to Pope, 
from whom it • returned only transformed from 
prose to verse, kas been reported, but can hardly 
be true. The Essay plainly appears the fabric 
of a p(N^t ; what Bolingbroke supplied could be 
only the first principles; the order, illustration, 
and embellishments, must all be Pope’s. 

These principles it is not my business tp clear 
from obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehood; but 
they were not immediately examined ; philoso- 
phy and poetry have not often the same rendei*s ; 
and the Essay abounded in splendid amplifica- 
tions and sparkling sentences, which were read 
and admired with no great attention to their 
ultimate purpose; its fiowers caught the eye, 
which did nut sec what the gay foliage con- 
cealed, and for a time flourished in the sun- 
shine of universal approbation. So little was any 
evil tendency discovered, that, as innocence is 
unsuspicious, many I'ead it fur a manual of piety. 

Its reputation soon invited a translator. It 
was first turned into French prose, and after- 
wards by Uesiiel into verse. Both translations 
fell into the hands of Crousaz, who fii-st, when 
he bad the version in prose, wrote a general 
censure, and afterwards reprinted Resnel’s 
version, with particular remarks upon every 
paragraph. 

Crousaz was a professor of^ Switzerland, emi- 
nent for his treatise of Logic Knd liis ** Examen 
de Pyrrhonisme and, however little known 
or regarded here, W'as no mean antagonist. 
Ills mind was one of those in which philosophy 
and piety are happily united, lie was acx’us- 
tomed to argument and disquisition, *uid perlmps 
tvas grown too desirous .of iletecting faulls ; but 
his intentions w'^ere always right, his opinions 
were solid, and liiB religion pure. 

His incessant vigilance for the ^Diuraotion of 
piety disposed him to look with ^strust upon 
all metaphysical systems of theology, and all 
schemes of virtue and happiness purely rational; 
and therefore it was not long before he was 
persuaded tliat the positions of Pope, as they 
terminated for the most part in natural J'eligiuii, 
intended to draw mankipd awny'from re- 
velation, and to represent the whole cowse of 
Ihlngs us a necessMvy concatenatioii of indis- 


soluble fatality; and It is undeniable, that In 
many passages a religious eye may easily dis- 
cover expressions not very favourable to morals 
or to liberty. 

About this time Warburton began to make 
his appearance in tlie first ranks of learning. 
He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind 
fervid and vehement, supplied by incessant and 
unlimited inqui^ey, with wonderful extent and 
variety of knowledge, which yet had not op- 
pressed his imagination nor clouded his perspi- 
cacity* To every work he brought a memory 
fuli fraught, together with a fancy fertile of 
original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the seholar, the reasoner, and the wit. 
But his knowledge was too multifarious to he 
always exact, and his pursuits too eager to be 
always cautious. His abilities gave him a 
haughty confidence, which he disdained to con- 
ceal or mollify; aiid his imjaitiencc of opposi- 
tion disposed him to treat his adversaries with 
such contemptuous superiority as made his 
readers commonly his enemies, and excited 
against the advocate the wishes of some who 
favoured the cause. He seems to have adopted 
the Homan emperor’s deterxniiiattou, oderhU 
dum metuant; he used no allurements of gentle 
language, but wished to compel rather than 
persuade. 

His style is copious without selection, and 
forcible without neatness; he took the words 
that presented themselves ; his diction is coarse 
and impure ; and his sentences are utimeusurcd. 

He had, in the early part of his life, pleased 
himself with the notice of inferior wits, and 
corresponded with the enemies of Hope. A 
letter* was produced, when he had perhaps 
himself forgotten it, in W'hich he tells Concaiien, 
“ Hryden, I observe, borrows for want of lei- 
sure, wild l^ope for want of genius ; Milton out 
of pride, and Addison out of iriodcsty.” And 
wjien I'licobald^ published ** Shakspeare,** in 
opposition to Pope, the best notes were supplied 
by Warburton. 

But the time was how come when Warbur- 
ton was th change his opinion ; and Pope was 
to find a defender in him who had contributed 
St) much to thb exaltation of his rival. 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against 
him every artifice of oifence, and therefore it 
may be opposed that his union with l*ope was 
cepsured as hypoci itical iiiconstancy ; but sure- 
ly to think dlfFereiitly, at different times, of 
poetical merit, may be easily allowed. Such 
opinions are often admitted, and dismissed, 
without nice examination. W^ho is there that 
has not found reason for changing his mind 
about questions of greater importance ? 


* This letter ia in Mr. Ma1oue*s Suppleiuent io 
$>iaksji( are, vol. 1. p. 223.— C. 
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WarburtoQ) whatever waa his motive^ uuder^ 
took, without aolicitatioQ, to rescue Pope from 
the talons of Crousaz, hy ii'ecirig him from the 
Imputation of favouring fatality, or rejecting 
revelation, and from month to month conlini^d 
a vindication of the ** Kssay on Man,** in the 
literary journal of that time, called The Ilc-> 
public of Letters.** 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the ten- 
deTicy of his own work, was glau that the posi- 
tions, of which he perceived himself not to 
know the full meaning, could by any mo^jle of 
interpretation be made to mean well. Hf»w 
much he was pleased with his gratuitous de- 
fender, the following letter evidently shows: 

« Sill, April 11, 1732. 

“ I have just received from Mr. R. two more 
of your letters. It is in the greatest hiiiTy im- 
aginable tliat 1 write this ; but I cannot help 
thanking you in partic.ular for your third letter, 
which is so extremely clear, sliort, and full, 
that 1 think Mr. Crousaz ought never to have 
another answer, and de.served not so good a one. 
I can only say, you do him too much honour, 
and me too much right, so odd as the expression 
seems ; for you have made my system as cleai* 
as 1 ought to iiave done, and could not. It is 
indeed the same system as mine, hut illustrated 
with a ray of your own, a.s they say our natu- 
ral body is the same still when it is gl<iritied. 
1 am sure 1 like it better than 1 did before, 
and so will every man else. 1 know I meant 
just what you exjdain ; hut 1 did not explain 
iny own meaning so well as you. You under- 
stand me as well as I do myself ; but you ex- 
press me better than 1 could express mysdf. 
Pray accept the sincercst acknowledgments. 
1 cannot but wish these letters w^ere put toge- 
ther in one book, and intend (with your leave) 
to procure a translation of part at least, ^or of 
all of them, into hVencli : bu4 I shall not 
proceed a step without your consent and opi- 
nion,'* &c. * ’ 

lly this fund and eager acceptance of an cx- 
ciilpat(»ry comment, Pope* testified that, what- 
ever might be the seeming or real ii.iiwrt of the 
principles which he had received from iloling- 
hroke, he had not intentionally attrxked religion ; 
and Bolingbroke, if ho meant to make him, 
without bis own consent, an instrument of mis- 
chief, found him now engaged, witlnbis eyes 
open, on the side of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke cfncedled from 
Pope his real opinions, lie once discovered 
them to Mr. Hooke, who related them again to 
Pope, and was told by him that he must have 
mistaken ilihe meaning of what he heard; and 
Bolingbroke, when Pope's uneasiness incited 
him to desire an explanation, declared that 
Hooke had misunderstood hhn. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, wdio had 
drawn his pupil from him; and a little before 


Pope's death, they had a dispute, fropi which 
they parted with mutual aversion. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest inti- 
macy with bis commentator, and lunply re- 
warded his kindness and liis zeal ; for he intro- 
duced him to Mr. Murray, by whose interest 
he became preacher at lancoln's-lnn ; and to 
Mr. Allen, who gave him his niece and his 
estate, and by consequence a bishopric. When 
he died, he left him the property of his works ; 
a legacy which may be reasonably estimated at 
four thousand pounds. 

Pope’s fondness for the Essay on Man” ap- 
peared by his desire of its propagation. Hob- 
son, wlio had gained reputation by his version 
of Prior’s “ Solomon," was employed hy him 
to translate it into liatin verse, aftd was for 
that pui*x>ose some time at Twickenham ; hut 
he left his work, whatever was the reason, un- 
finished, and, by Benson's invitation, undertook 
the longer task of “ Paradise Lost." Pope 
then desired his friend to find a scholar who 
should iiirn his Essay into Latin pr<?sc; but no 
such performance has ever appi'ared. 

Pope lived at this time ammg the. greats with 
that reception and respect to which his works 
entitled him, and which he hud not impaired 
by any private misconduct or factious partiality. 
Though Bolingbroke was his friend, Walpole 
was nut his enemy ; but treated him with so 
much consideration, as, at his request, to sidicit 
and obtain from the French minister un abbey 
for Mr. Southcot, whom he considered himself 
ju* obliged to reward, by this exertion of his in- 
tei'est, for the benefit which he hud received 
from his attendance in a long illness. 

'* It was said, that, when the. court was at 
Richmond, Queen Caroline had declared her 
intention to visit him. 'i'his may have been 
only a careless effusion, thought on no more : 
the report of such notice, however, was soon in 
many mouths ; and, if 1 do not forget or mis- 
apprehend Savage's account. Pope, pretending 
to decline what T»as not yet; offered, left his 
house fora time, not, I siij»pose, for any other 
reason than lest he sliould be thought to stay at 
homa.in expectation of an hcmuiir which would 
not be conferred. lie was therefore angry at 
Swift, who represents him as “ refusing the 
visits of a queen,” because he knew that what 
had never been offered hud never been refused. 

Bcsides.the geneml system pf morality, sup- 
posed to he contafned in the Essay on Man," 
it was bis Intention to write distinct poema 
upon the dirl^rent duties or conditions of life ; 
one of wliich is the Epistle to Lord Bathurst 
(1733) On the Use of Riches," a piece on 
which he declared great labour to have been 
bestowed.* 


-e 
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Intu thjti [NiPin !i4jrne liiiitH hi'u liisturicaDy 
thrown, and tiotne known vimmcters are fntro- 
* diiced, with others of whioh it is difficult to 
say how far they are real or fictitious ; hut the 
praise of Kyrl, the Man of Koss, deserves par- 
ticulaz' examination, who, after a long and 
pompous enumeration of his public works and 
private charities, it said to have diffused all 
those blessings from ^ve hundred a-year. Won- 
ders are willingly told and willingly heard. The 
truth is, that Kyrl was a man of known In- 
tegrity and active benevolence, by whose solici- 
tation the wealthy were persuaded to pay con- 
tributions to his charitable schemes; this in- 
fiueiice he obtained by an exjimpJe of liberality 
exerted to the utmost exteut of bis power, and 
was thus eimbled to give more than he had. This 
account Mr. t^ictor received from the minister 
of the place ; and 1 have preserved it, that the 
praise of a good man, being made more credible, 
may be more solid. Narrations of romantic 
and Impractic^able virtue will be read ivith won- 
der, but that which Is unattainable is •recom- 
mended in vain ; that good may he. endeavoured, 
it must bo shown to be possible. 

This is the only piece in which the author has 
given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing the 
ceremony of burning the pope ; and by men- 
tioning with some indignation the inscription 
on the Monument. 

When this poem was first published, the dia- 
logue having no letters of direction, was per- 
plexed and obscure. Pope seems to have writ- 
ten with no very distinct idea ; for he calls that 
an ** Epistle to llathurst,” in which llaihurst 
is introduced as speaking. 

He after wards (1734.) inscribed to Lord Cob« 
ham his “ Characters of Men,” written with 
close attention to the operations of the mind 
and modifications of life. In tiiis poem he has 
endeavoured to establish and exemplify his fa- 
vourite theory of the ruling pansion, by which 
he means an original direction of desire to some 
particular object; an innafe afTectioii, which 
gives all action a determinate and invariable 
tendency, and operates upon the whole system 
of life, either openly, or more secretly by the 
intervention of some accidental or subordinate 
propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, 
the existence may reasonably be doubted. Hu- 
man characters are by no means constant ; men 
change by change of place, of fortune, of ac- 
quaintance; he w'ho is at one t’^ne a lover of 
pleasure, is at another a lover of nitgiey. Those 
hideed who attain any excellence commonly 
spend litis In one pursuit ; for excellence is not 
often gslAed upon easier terms. But to the 
particular species of excellence men are directed, 
n^t by an ascendant planet or pi’ethsminating 
htttnour, but by the first book which they read, 
•ame early conversation uhich they heard, * 


or some accident which excited ardour and 
emulation. 

It must at least be allowed that this ruling 
passion, antecedent to reason and observation, 
must have an object independent on human con- 
trivance ; for there ,can be no natural desire of 
artificial good. No man therefore can he bom, 
in the strict acceptation, a lover of money; for 
he may be bom where money does not exist : nor 
can 'he be born in a moral sense, a lover of his 
country ; for society, politically regulated, is a 
state contradistinguished from a state of nature ; 
an/l any attention to that coalition of interests 
which makes the happiness of a country is pos- 
sible only to those whom inquiry and reflection 
have enabled to comprehend it. 

lliis doctrine is in itself pernicious as well 
as false ; its tendency is to produce the belief of 
a kind of moral predestination, or over-ruling 
principle which cannot he resisted ; he that ad- 
mits it is preparwl to comply with every desire 
that caprice or opportunity shall excite, and to 
flatter himself that he submits only to the law- 
ful dominion of Nature, in obeying the resist- 
less authority of his ruling jmssion. 

Pope has formed his theory with so little 
skill, that, in the examples by which he illus- 
trates and confirms it, he has confounded pas- 
sions, appetites, and habits. 

To the Characters of Men,” he added soon 
after, in an epistle supposed to have been ad- 
dressed to Martha Blount, but which the last 
edition has taken from her, the Characters of 
Women.” This poem, which was laboured 
with great diligence, and in the author's opinion 
with great success, was neglected at its first 
publication, ns the commentator supposes, be- 
cause the jmblic was informed, by an advertise- 
ment, that it contained no character draivn from 
the life; an assertion which Pope probably did 
not rtfpect, nor wish to have been believed, and 
which he soon gave liKs f'eadera sufilicient reason 
to distrust, by Celling them in a note that the 
work was imperfect, because part of his subject 
was vU'e too high to be yet exposed. 

Tlie time however soon come in which it was 
safe to display the Dutchess of Marlborough 
under the name of Alossa ; and her character 
was insertef/ with no great honour to the wri- 
ter’s gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 
1730 anth 1740} imitations of different poems of 
Horace.,^ generally with his name, and once, as 
was suspected, without it. What he was upon 
moral principles ashamed to own, he ought to 
have suppressed. Of these pieces it is useless 
to settle the dates, as they had s^om much 
relation to the times, and ‘perhaps haa been long 
in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the ancients 
are familiarized, by adapting their sciitimenty 
to modern topics, by making Horace say ot 
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Sbakspcare what he originally said of Ennius, 
aud accommodating his satires on Pantolabus 
and Nomentanus to the flatterers and prodigals 
vf our time, was first practised in the Keign of 
Charles tlie second by Oldham and Uochesler; 
at least 1 remember no instances more ancient. 
It is a kind of middle composition between 
translation and original design, which pleases 
when the thoughts are unexpeitedly applicable, 
and the parallels lucky. It seems to have been 
Pope's favourite amusement ; for he lias carried 
it tarther than any former poet. • 

He published likewise a revival, in smoo&er 
numbers, of Dr. Donne's “ Satires,” which was 
recommended to him by the Duke of Shrews- 
bury and the l^arl of Oxford. They made no 
great impression on the public. Pope seems to 
have known their imbecility, and therefore sup- 
pressed them while he was yet contending to 
rise in reputation, but ventured them when he 
thought their deficieucics more likely to be im- 
puted to Donne than to himself. 

Tlie epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems 
to be derived in its first design from Boileau's 
Address d son Es])rit” was published in Janu- 
ary, 1735, about a month before the death of 
him to whom it is inscribed. It is to be regret- 
ted, that eittier honour or pleasure should have 
been missed by Arbuthnot; a man estimable 
for his learning, amiable for his life, and vener- 
able for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, 
skilful ill his profession, versed in the sciences, 
acquainted with ancient literature, and able to 
animate his mass of knowledge by a bright and 
active iinnginaiion ; a scholar with great bril- 
liance of wit ; n wit, who in the crowd of life, 
retained and discovered a noble ardour of reli- 
gious zeal. 

In this poem Pope seems to reckon with the 
public. He vindicates hirftself fforn censures; 
and, with dignity, rather thaij arrogance, en- 
forces his own claims to kindness and respect. 

. Into this poem are interwoven several para- 
grapIiQ which had beenliieftire printed as a frag- 
ment, and among them the satirif ul Ifoes upon 
Addison, of which the last couplet has been 
twice corrected. It was at • 

Wlio would not sniile if such a man there be? 

Who would not laugh if Addison were h<i^ 

Then, • • 

Who would not griore if such a man there be 7 

Who would not laugh if Addison were he 7 

At last 

Who but must laugh if such a man there bet 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he 7 

He was at this time at open war with Lord 
Hervey, who had distinguished himself as a 
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steady adherent to the ministry ; anl, being of* 
fended witfi a contemptuous answer to one of 
his pamphlets,'* had summoned Pulteney to a ^ 
duel. Whether he or Pope made the first at- 
tack, perhaps cannot now be easily known: 
he bad written an invective against Pope, whom 
he calls, ** Hard as thy heart, and as thy birth 
obscure;” and hints that his father was a Aot- 
ter.f To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and 
prose; the verses are in this poem; and the 
prose, though it was never sent, Is printed 
among his letters, but to a cool reader of the 
present time exhibits nothing hut tedious ma- 
lignity. 

His last satires of the general kind were two 
dialogues, named, from the year in which they 
were published, “ Seventeen •Hundred and 
I'hirty-clght.” In these poems many are 
praised and many reproached. Pojte was then 
entangled in the opposition ; a follower of the 
Prince of Wales, who dined at his house, and 
the fi'ijpml of many who obstnicteil and cen- 
sai‘ed tlie conduct of the ministers. His poli- 
tical partiality was too plainly shown : he for- 
got the prudence with which he passed, in his 
earlier years, uninjured and unoffending, through 
much more violent conflicts of faction. 

In the first dialogue, having an opportunity 
of praising Allen of Bath, he asked his leave to 
mention liim as a man not illustrious by any 
merit of his ancestors, and called him in his 
verses, “ low-born Allen.” Men are seldom 
satisfied with praise introduced or followed by 
any mention of defect. Allen seems not to 
have taken any pleasure in his epithet, wiiich 
yWas afterwards softened^ into humble Allen.” 

In the second dialogue be took some liberty 
with one of the Foxes, among othei*s; which 
Fox, in a reply to Lyttleton, took an oppor- 
tunity of repaying, by repruacliiiig him with 
the friendship of a lamiHioner, who scattered 
his ink without fear or decency, and against 
whom he ho]HMl yie resentment of the legis- 
lature would quickly he discharged. 

About this time Paul Whitehead, a small 
poet, was summoned before the Lords for a 
poem called “ Manners,” together with Dods- 
ley his publisher. W^hitchead, who hung loose 
upon society, sculked and escaped ; but Dods- 
ley's shop and family made his appeanince ne- 
cessary. lie was, however, soon dismissed ; 

* Intituled, d* Sedition and Defamation display- 
ed." evo. 

i Aiuo^ many MSS. letters, &c. relating to Pope, 
which I have lately seen, is a lampoon In the lliblc* 
style, of much humour, hut irreverent, in which 
Pope is ridiculed as the son of a hatier — C. 

t On a*'int from Warburton. There is however 
reason to think, from the appoamnee of the house in 
w'hich Allen was born at St. Blaise, that he was nol 
of H loir, but of a decayed family.- C. 
i 
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, laid tbe whole process was probably inixaided 
' rather to inUmidate I’ope tbaa to punish 
Whitehead. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join tbe 
patriot with the poet, nor drew his pen upon 
itatesmen. That he desisted from his attempts 
af reformation, is imputed, by his commenta- 
for, to his despair of prevailing over the corrupt 
lion of the time. lie was not likely to have 
been ever of opinion, that the dread of his satire 
would countervail the love of power or of mo- 
ney ; he pleased himself with being important 
and formidable, and gratified sometimes his 
pride, and sometimes his resentment ; till at 
last he began to think he should be more safe, 
if he were less busy. 

The ** Mcil.oii's of Scriblcrus,** published 
about this time, extend only to the first book of 
B work projected in concert by Pope, Swift, and 
Arbuthnot, who used to meet in the time of 
Queen Anne, and denominated themselves the 
“ Scribleruis Club.** Their purpose ifras to 
censure the abuses of learning by a fictitious 
life of an infatuated scholar. They were dis- 
persed, the design was never completed^ and 
Warburton laments its miscarriage, as an event 
very disastrous to polite letters. 

If the whole may be estimated by this speci- 
men, which seems to be tbe production of Ar- 
buthnot, with a few touches perhaps by Pope, 
the want of more will not be much lamented ; 
for the follies which tlie writer ridicules are so 
little practised, tliat they are not known ; nor 
can the satire be understood but by the leai'ned : 
he raises phantoms of absurdity, and then 
drives them away, lie cures diseases that werQ 
never felt. 

Por this reason this joint production of three 
great writers has ne-ier obtained any notice 
from mankind : it has been little read, or when 
read, has been forgotten, as no man could be 
wiser, better, or merrier, by remembering it. 

The design cannot boast qf much originality ; 
for, besides its general rcsehiblance to ** Don 
Quixote,” there will be fouud in it particular 
imitations of the ** History of Mr. Ouffle.** 

Swift caiTied so much of it into Ireland as 
supplied him with hints for his ** Travels;** and 
with those the world might have been contented, 
ibcMjgh tbe rest had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments 
In a region not known to have been explored by 
many other of the English writers; he had 
consulted the modern winters of statin poetry, 
a class of authors whom Boileau endeavoured 
to bring into contempt, and who arc too ge- 
nerally neglected. Pope, however, was not 
ashamed of their acquaintance, nor ungrateful 
for tbe advantages which he might have derived 
from it. A small selection* from iHe Italians 
WlM wrote in Latin bad been published at Lon- 
don, about the latter end of the last century. 


by a man* who concealed his name, bat whom 
his Preface shows to have been well quali- 
fied for his undertaking. This collection Pope 
amplified by more than half, and (1740) 
published it in two volumes, but injuriously 
omitted his predecessor’s preface. To these 
books, which had nothing but tbe mere text, no 
regard was paid; the autbom wexe still neg- 
lected, and tbetieditor was neither praised nor 
censored. 

lie did not sink into idleness; be had planned 
a woi'ic, which he considered as subsequent to 
his « Essay on Man,” of which he has given 
this account to Dr. Swift : 

“ March 26, 1730. 

‘‘ If ever I write any more epistles in verse, 
one of them shall be addressed to you. 1 liave 
long coneerted it, and begun it ; but I would 
make what bears your name as finished as iny 
last work ought to be, that is to say, more 
finished than any of the rest. The subject is 
large, and will divide into four epistles, which 
naturally follow the ‘ Essay on Man ;* viz. 1. 
Of the Extent and Limits of Human Ileason 
and Science. 2. A View of the Useful and 
therefore attainable, and of the un useful and 
therefore unattaiiiarble. Arts. S. Of the Na- 
ture, Ends, Application, and Use, of ditfereiit 
Capacities. 4. Of the Use of Learning, of the 
Science of the World, and of Wit. It will con- 
clude with a satire against the misapplication of 
ail these, exemplified by pictures, character^ 
and examples.” 

This work, in its full extent, being now af- 
flicted with an asthma, and finding the powers 
of life gradually declining, he had no longer 
courage to undertake; but from the mat»n'ials 
whii'h he had provided, he added, at Warbur- 
ton ’o' request, another book to the Dunciad,” 
of which the design is to ridicule such studies 
ea are either Lopeless or useless, as either pur- 
sue what is unattainable, or what, if it be at- 
tained, is of no use. 

When this book was printed (1742) the laurel 
had been for some time ufKin the head of Cib- 
ber ; a man whom it cannot be supposed that 
Pope could regard With much kindness or es- 
teem, though in one of the imitations of Horace 
he has liberally enough praised the “ Careless 
llusbarfl.” In the “ Dunciad,” among other 
worthless scribblers, he had mentioned Cibber ; 
who, in his ** Apology,*’ complains of the great 
Poet’s unkindneas as more injurious, ** be- 
cause,** says he, << I never have offended him.” 

It might have been expected tha^jfippe should 


• Since discovered to have been Atterbury, aftiT* 
wards Bishop of Rochester.— See the Collection ol 
that Prelate's Epii>tolqry Correspondence, vol. iv. 
p. fl.-N. 
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have been, in some degree, mollified by this sub* j 
gaissive gcntleyess, but uo such con8e«£Ucnce ap* 
peared. Thouf^h he condescended to commend 
Cibber once, he mentioned him afterwards con- 
temptuously in one of his satires, and again *iti | 
his epistle t6 Arbuthnot ; and in the fourth book 
of the ** Dunciad'* attacked him with acrimony, 
to which the provocation is not easily discover- 
able. Pexhaps he imagined thaii| in ridiculing 
the Xjaiireate, he satirized those by whom tlie 
laurel had been given, and gratified that ambi- 
tious petulance with which he affected to ilis^lt 
the great. 

I'he severity of this satire left Cibber no 
longer any patience. He had confidence enough 
in his own powers to believe that he could dis- 
turb the quiet of his adversary, and doubtless 
did not want instigators, who, without any care 
about the victory, desired to amuse themselves 
by looking on the (‘ontest. He therefore gave 
the town a pam]>lilet, in which he declares his 
resolution from that time never to bear another 
blow without returning it, and to tire out his 
adversary by perseverance, if he cannot conquer 
him by strength. 

I'he iiu^essHiit and unappeasable malignity of 
Pope he imputes to a very distant cause. Af- 
ter the ** Three Hours after Marriage” had 
been driven off the stage, by the offence which 
the mummy and crocodile gave the audience, 
while the exploded scene was yet fresh in me- 
mory, it happened that Cibber played Hayes in 
the llehearsal;” and, as it hud been usual to 
enliven the part by the mention of any recent 
thcati'ical transactions, he said, that he once 
thought to have introduced bis lovers disguised 
in a mummy and a crocodile. This,” says he, 

“ was received with loud claps, which indicated 
cofitempt of the jday.” Poi»c, wiio was behind 
the scones, meeting him as he left the dtage, 

“ attacked him,” as he siays, “ witli all the vir- 
ulence of a wit out of his senses ;dto which he rev 
plied, “ that he would take no other notice of 
what was said by so particular a man, than to 
declare, that as often as lie played thatjiai’t, he 
woidd repeat the same pi*ovocation. ” 

He shows his opinion to be, that Pope was one 
of the authors of the play which he* so zealously 
defended ; and adds an idle story of Pope’s be- 
haviour at a tavern. 

The pamphlet was written with littll^power 
of thought or language, and, if suffered to res 
main without notice, would ha'^ebeen very soon 
forgotten. Pope had now been enough acquaint- 
ed with human life to know, if bis passion had | 
not been m||| powerful for his understanding, 
that, from ^contention like his with Cibber, the 
world seeks nothing but divei'sion, which is 
given at the expense of the |iighcr character. 
When Cibber lampooned Pope, curiosity was 
OMSited ; what Pope could say of Cibber nobody | 
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inquifed, but in hope that Pope’s asperity might 
betray his pain and lessen his dignity. 

He should therefore have suffered the pam* 
phlet to flutter and die, without confessing that it 
stung him. The dishonour of being shown as 
Cibber’s antagonist could never be comiiensated 
by the victory. Cibber had nothing to losej 
when Pope had exhausted all his malignity upon 
him, he would rise in the esteem both of his 
friends and his enemies. Silence only could 
have made him despicable ; the blow which did 
not appear to be felt would have been struck in 
vain. 

But Pope’s irascibility prevailed, and he re- 
solved to tell the whole English world that he 
was at war with Cibber ; and, to show that he 
thought him no common adversai^, he prepared 
no common vengeance ; he puYdished a new edi- 
tion of the Dunciad,”* in which he degraded 
Theobald from his painful pre-eminence, and 
enthroned Cibber in liis stead. Unhappily the 
two hai'oes were of opposite chuiiwters, ond 
Pope was unwilling to lose what he had al- 
ready written; he has tlirrefore depraved his 
poem, by giving to Cibber the old books, the old 
pedantry, and the sluggish pertinacity of I'heo- 
bald. f 

Pope was ignorant enouglt of his own interest, 
to make another change, and introduced Osborne 
contending for the prize among the booksellers. 
Osborne was a man entirely destitute of shame, 
without sense of any disgrace hut that of pover- 
ty. He told me, when he was doing that which 
raised Pope’s resentment, that he should be put 
into the ** Dunciad but he had the fate of 

Cassandra.” 1 gave no credit to his predic- 
tion, till ill time 1 saw it accomplished. The 
shafts of satire were directed equally in vain 
against Cibber and Osboime ; being repelled by 
the impenetrable impudence of one, and deaden- 
ed by the impassive dulness of the other. Pope 
confessed his own pain by his anger ; but he gave 
no pain to those wl^ had provoked him. He 
was able to hurt ^one but himself ; by trans- 
ferring the same ridicule from one to another, 
he reduced himself to the insignificance of his 
own magpie, who from his cage calls cuckold at 
a venture. 

Cibber, according to his engagement repaid 
“ The Dunciad” with another pamp}ilet,f which 
Pope said, “ would be as good os a dose of haris- 
honi to him ;” but his tongue and his heart were 
at variance, ^j^^have beard Mr. Kichardson re- 
late, that he ittended his father, the painter, on 
a visit, when one of Cibber’s pamphlets came 
into the •hands of Pope, who said, “ I'bese 
things are my diversion.” lliey sat by him 
while he perused it, and saw his features writh* 


* In 1743. 


t In 1744. 
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log with hoguish* ; and young Richardson said 
to his father^ when they returhed, that he 
hoped to be preserved from such diversion as 
bad been that day the lot of Pope. 

From this time, finding his diseases more op- 
pressive, and his vital powers gradually declin- 
ing, be no lunger strained his faculties with any 
original composition, nor proposed any other 
employment for his remaining life tiian the re- 
visal and correction of his former works ; in 
which he received advice and assistance from 
Wwrburton, whom he appears to have tniated 
and honoured in the highest degree. 

lie laid aside his epic poem, perhaps without 
much loss to mankind ; for his hero was Bru- 
tus the Trojan, who, tujcording to a ridiculous 
fiction, established a colony in Britain. The 
subject therefore was of the fabulous age ; the 
actom were a race upon whom imagination has 
been exhaustoil, and attention wearied, and to 
whom the mind will not easily be recalled, 
when it issnvited in blank verse, which Pope 
had adopted with gi’eat imprudence, and, 1 
think, without due consideration of the nature 
of our language. The sketch is, at least in 
part, preserved by IlufFhead ; by which it aj*- 
pears, that Pope was thoughtless enough to mo- 
del the names of his heroes with terminations 
not consistent with the time or country in which 
he places them. 

He lingered through the next year, but per- 
ceived himself, as he expresses it, “ going down 
the hill.** He had for at least five years been 
afllicted with an asthma, and other disorders, 
which his physicians were unable to relieve. 
Towards the end of his life he consulted Dr« 
Thomson, a man who had, by large promises, 
and free censures of the common practice of 
physic, forced himself up into sudden reputa- 
tion. Thomson declared liis distemper to be a 
dropsy, and evacuated part of the water by 
tincture of jalap ; but confessed that his beUy 
did not subside. Thomson^ had many enemies, 
and J^ope was persuaded to dismiss him. 

WhUe he was yet capable of amusement and 
conversation, as he was one day sitting in the 
air with Lord Bolinghroke and ].»ord March- 
mont, he saw his favourite Martha Blount at 
the bottom of the teriiice, and asked Lord Bo. 
lingbroke to go and hand her up. Boliugbvoke, 
not liking his errand, crossed his legs and sat | 
still ; but Lord Marchmont, who was younger 
and less captious, waited on tT^e lady, who, 
when he came to her, asked, ** Mjjfyit', is be not 
dead yet?’* She is said to have neglected him, 
with shameful unkindness, in the lattee time of 
his decay; yet, of tlie little which he had to 
leave, ahs liad a very great part. Their ac- 
^^Intance began early; the life of each was 
picMed on the other’s mind; their conversa- 
floil therefore was endearing, for when they 
sa«t, there was an iinmediute coalition of con- 


genial notions. Perhaps he considered her nn- 
willingness to approach the chamber of sickness 
as female weakness, or human flrailty ; perhaps 
he was conscious to himself of peevishness and 
inri))atience, or, though he was offended by her 
inattention, might' yet consider her merit as 
overbalancing her fault ; and, if he bad suffered 
his heart to be alienated from her, he could 
have found notoing that might fill her place ; he 
I could only have shinink within himself ; it was 
I too. late to transfer his confidence or fondness. 

In^'May, 1744, his death was approaching;* 
on the 6th, he was all day delirious, which he 
mentioned four days afterwards as a suffi- 
cient humilation of the vanity of man ; he af- 
terwards complained of seeing things as through 
a curtain, and in false colours, and one day, in 
the presence of Dodsley, asked what arm it was 
that came out of the wall. He said that his 
greatest inconvenience was inability to think. 

Bolinghroke sometimes wept over him in this 
state of helpless decay ; and being told by 
Spence, that Pope, at the intcrinission of his 
dcliriousness, was always saying something 
kind either of his present or his absent friends, 
and that his humanity seemed to have survivetl 
his understanding, answered, ** It has so:*' 
and added, 1 never in my life knew a man 
that had so tender a heart for his particular 
friends, or more general friendship for man- 
kind.” At another time he said, “ 1 have 
known Pope these thirty years, and value my- 
self more in his friendship than”*— His grief 
then suppressed his voice. 

Pox>e expressed undoubtiug confidence of a 
future state. Being asked by his friend, Mr. 
Hooke, a papist, whether he would not die like 
his father and mother, and whether a priest 
should not be called ; he answered, ** 1 do not 
think it is essential, but it w'ill be very right, 
and I thank ^ou for putting me in mind of it.” 
r In the morning after the priest had given him 
the last saci'ameiits, he said, “ There is notVing 
that is meritorious but virtue and friendship, 
and indeed friendship 'itself is only a part of 
virtue.”* 

He died in the evening of the SOth day of 
May, 1744, i^o placidly, that the attendants did 
not discern the exact time of his expiration. 
He was buried at Twickenham, near his fa- 
ther anil’ mother, where a monument has been 
eyected ^o him by his commentator, the Bishop 
of Gloucester. 

lie left the care of his papers to his execu- 
tors ; first to Lord Bolinghroke ;f and, if he 


* Spence. 

t Tbis is somewhat inaccurately expressed. Lord 
Bolingbroke was not an executor; Pope’s papers 
were left to him specifically, or, in case of his death, 
to Lord Marchmont.— C. 
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ilioiilil not be living, to the Shurl of 3|areh-* 
juont ; uiidoubtediy expecting them tb be proud 
of the trust, and eager to extend hU fame* But 
let no man dream of influence beyofid hie life. 
After a decent time, Dodeley the bookslller 
went to solicit preference as the publisher, and 
was told that the parcel had not been yet in- 
spected: and, whatever was the reason, the 
world has been disappointed ofMlat was re- 
served for the next age.** 

He lost indeed the favour of Boltngbroke, by 
a kind of posthumous offence. The pflliticid 
pamphlet, called “ The l^atriot King,*' lad 
been put into his hands that he might procure 
the impression of a very few copies, to be distri- 
buted, according to the author's direction, among 
his friends, and Pope assured him that no more 
had been printed than were allowed ; but, soon 
after his death, the printer brought and resigned a 
complete edition of ^een hundred copies, which 
Pope had ordered him to print, and retain in se- 
cret. He kepi, as was observed, bis engagement 
to Pope, better than Pope had kept it to his 
friend ; and nothing was known of the transac- 
tion, till, upon the death of his employer, he 
thought himself obliged to deliver the books to 
the right owner, who with great indignation, 
made a fire in his yard, and delivered the whole 
impression to the flames. 

Hitherto notliing had been done which was 
not naturally dictated by resentment of violated 
faith ; resentment more acrimonious, as the 
violator had been more loved or more trusted. 
But here the anger might have stopped; the in- 
jury was private; and there was little daiigei* 
from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satisfied ; 
Ills thirst of vengeance incited him to blast the 
memory of the man over whom he had wept in 
his last struggles; and he employed Mallet, 
another friend of Po|W, t5 tell fhe tale to the 
public with all its ag^avatiotgs. Wurbui'tog, 
whose heart was warm with his legacy, and 
tender by the recent separation, thought it pro- 
per for him to interpdse^ and undei'took, not 
indeed to vindicate the action, for breach of 
trust has always something criminal, but to ex- 
tenuate it by an apology. Havfcg advanced 
what cannot be denied, that moral obliquity is 
made more or less excusable by the motives that 
produce it, he inquires what evil purpl^ could 
have induced Pope to break his promjse. He 
could not delight his vanity by usurping the 
work, which, though not sold in shops, bad been 
shown to a number more than sufficient to pre- 
serve the author's claim ; be. could not gratify 
his avarice, tor he could not sell his plunder till 
Bolingbroke was dead; and even then, if the 
copy was left to another, .his fhmd would 
be defeated, and, if left to hW^f, would he 
useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great ap- 


peanmea of retail, that the'ivregiUtidty of hli 
conduct pt^^beeded wholly from his ^eal for 
liugbr<du^ who might perhaps have destroyed '^ii' 
the pamphlet, ‘which Pops thought It hie duty 
to preserve, pven without its author’s appmba** ^ 
tloB. To this apology an answer was writ- 
ten in << A Letter to the most impudeut Mau 
living.** 

He brought some reproach upon his own me- 
mory by the petulant and contemptuous men- 
tion made in his wlU of Mr. Allen, and an 
affected repayment of his benefactions. Mrs. 
Blount, as the known friend and favourite of 
i^ope, had been invited to the house of Allen, 
where she comported herself with such indecent 
arrt^nce, that she parted from Mrs. Allen in 
a state of irreconciieable dislikl^ and the door 
was for ever barred against her. This exclu- 
sion she resented wltli so much bitterness as to 
refuse any legacy fiv>m jPope, unless he left the 
world with a disavowal of obligation to Allen. 
Havlf^ been long under her dominion, now 
tottering in the decline of life, and unable to 
resist the violence of her temper, or, perhaps, 
with the prejudice of a lover, persuaded tl^t 
she had suffered improper ti*eatment, be com- 
plied with her demand, and polluted his will 
with female resentment. Allen accepted the 
legacy, which he gave to the hospital at Bath, 
observing, that Pope was always a bad account- 
ant, and that, if to 150f. he bad put a cypher 
more, be had come nearer to the truth.** , 


* This account of the difference between Pope 
|ind Mr. Allen is not so circumstantial as it was in 
Johnson's power to have made it. The particulars 
communicated to him concerning it he was too in- 
dolent to commit to writing; the business of this 
note is to supply bis omissions. 

Upon an invitation, in which Mrs. Blount was 
included, Mr. Pope made a visit to Mr. Allen, at 
Prior-park. ; and bavuig occasion to go to Bristol for 
a few. days, left Mrs. JSlount behind him. In his ab- 
sence Mrs. Blount, ^bo was of the Romish persua- 
sion, signified an inclination to go to the popish 


chapel at Bath, and desired of Mr. Allen the use of 
his ' chariot for the purpose ; hut ho being at that 
time mayor of the city, suggested the impropriety of 
having his carriage seen at the door of a place of 
worship, to which, as a magistrate, he was at least 
restrained from giving a sanction, and might be 
required to suppress, and tlierefote desired to be 
excused. Mrs. Blount resented* this refusal, and 
told Pope of itsst his return, and so infeoted hnn 
with her ragej that they both left the house ab- 
ruptly.e * 

An instance of the like negligence may be noted 
in his relltion of Pope's love of painting, which dif- 


* ThU b sltvgBdier wrong; Pops kept up his frlendeMp wMK 
Mr. Allen to the lut, as sppem hy Ids letters, Snd Mn. Btounftvs- 
nuUned in Allen's home some Ume sfter the coolneu took ptace 
between her end Mn. Alien. Allen's cenremtion with Pope m 
this suhket, and his latten to Mn. Blount, ill whosa^safl^bl 
was ehJiged is disre, will appear In Mr. Bowlaa's cdlUoa of Fspdl 
woebt.— C. 
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Th6ptnSnof Piipe la Wj^kntP^ not t»h»r 0 
fhtm formed by tbenleeit model. 'HobM, In 
bifl account of tfie Little Club." oornfMired 
^ himself to a spider, and by another fa described 
as protutieranc behind and before. He is said 
to have beeii beautiful in hts inlancy; but he 
eras of a constitution oriijrlnally Ibebleatid ireak ; 
and, as bodies of a tender frame are easily diop 
lotted, bis deformity was probably in part the 
p{fMt of his application. His stature was so 
low, that, to bring him to a level with common 
tables, it was necessary to raise bis seat But 
his face was not displeasing, and Ills eyes were 
animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, 
his vital functions were so much disordered, that 
his life was a “long disease." His most fre.- 
quent assailmeiit wto the headaoh, which he 
used to relieve by inhtd^ the steam of coffee, 
which he very frequent required. 

Most of what can be told Concerning his petty 
peculiarities was coxiim nnicated by a female dc^ 
mestic of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him 
perhaps after the middle of life. He was then 
so weak as to stand in perpetual need of female 
attendance; extremely sensible of cold, so that 
he wore a kind of fur doublet, under a shh't of a 
very coarse warm linen with fine sleeves. When 
he iH)se, he was invested in bodice made of stiff 
canvass, being scarcely able to hold himself erect, 
till they were laCed, and he then put on a flan- 
nel waistcoat. One side was oontractCHi. His 
legs were so slender, that he enlargefi their hulk 
with three jmir of stockings, which were drawn 
on and off by the maid ; for he Was . not able m 
dress or undress himself, and neither went M 
bed nor rose without help. His weakness made 
it very difficult for him to be dean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away ; and he 
used to dine sometimes with lord Oxfmxl, pri- 
vately, in a velvet cap. His dress of ceremony 
was black, with a tie-wig, and a little swoi'd. 

The indulgence and accomljoodation which his 
sickness required, had taught him all the uii- 
pieaaihg and unsocial qualities of a valetudinary 
man. He expected that every tliing should give 
way to bis ease or humour; as a child, whose 
parents will not hear her cry, has an unresisted 
dominion in the nursery. 

qtte l^ernfani tmjtmrs est konme, 

C*est qv€ Vhomme est tov^oursjef{fenf. 



fers moGb from the information T gave hiib on that 
head. A picture of Betterton, certainly copied from 
Knelier'hy> Pope,e liord Mansfield once showed me 
at Konwopddiouse, adding that it was tho only one 
bdijlimir , fitnlsbed, for that Iho tyeahaoM of his eyes 
sn<^ebstniGt)on to bis use of the pencil. -H. 


When ha wanted to sleep, he “ nodded in oohl. 
panys" and once elnmbered at Us own table 
while the prince of Wales was talking of poe- 
try 

rotation which his friendship gave pro* 
cored him many invitations ; but he was a very 
troublesome inmate. He brought no servant 
and had no many wants, that a numerous at- 
tendance veJt Jkaroeiy able to supply them. 
Wherever' he was, he left no room for another, 
bet^ause he exacted the attention, and emjdoyed 
the, aiHlvity of the whole family. His errands 
were so frequent and frivolous, that the footmen 
in time avoided and neglected him ; and the £ni*l 
of Oxford discharged some of the servants for 
their resolute i*efuBal of his messages. I'he 
maids, when they bad neglected their business, 
alleged that they had been employed by Mr, 
Pope. One of his constant demands was of cof- 
fee in the night, aud to thq^wcunan that waited 
on him in his chamber he was very burdensome ; 
but he was careful to recompense her want of 
sleep ; aud Lord Oxford’s servant declared, that 
in the house where her business was to answer 
his call, she would not ask for wages. 

He had another fault, easily incident to those 
who, suffering much pain, think themselves en- 
titled to whatever pleasures they can snatch. 
He was too indulgent to his appetite ; he loved 
iqeat highly seasoned and of strong taste ; and, 
at the intervals of the table, amused himself 
with biscuits and dry conserves. If he sat down 
to a variety of dishes, he would oppress his 
stomach with repletion ; and, though he seemed 
angi-y when a dram was offered him, did not 
forbear to drink it.^ His friends, who knew 
the avenues to his heart, pampered him with 
presents of luxury, which he did not suffer to 
stand neglected. The death of great men is not 
always proportioned to the lustre of their lives. 
Hannibal, says Juvenal, did not perish by the 
j&velin or the sword ; the slaughters of Cannse 
were revenged by a ring. The death of Pope 
was imputed by son^e pf his friends, to a sil- 
ver sanc,<>pan, in which it was his delight to 
heat potted lampreys. 

That he Iqyed too well to eat is certain ; but 
that his sensuality shortened his life will not be 
hastily concluded, when it is remembered that 
a conformation so irregular lasted six-and-fifty 
years, Notwithstanding such pei'tinacious dili- 
gence ofi study and meditation. 

In all his intercourse with mankind, he had 
great delight in artifice, ftnd endeavoured to at- 
tain all his purposes by indirect and unsuspected 
methods. “ He hardly 4 drank ten, without a 
stratagem." Jf, at the house of his fi'iends, he 
wanted any accommodation, he was not willing 
to ask for it In plain terms, but W'ould mention It 
remotely AS something convenient; though, when 
it was procured, he soon mode U appear for 
whose sake it had been recommended, lliiis ht 
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teMfld Lord Orrerj till ho oVtoined aoomh. 
He practised liis arts on aucli small occmIoiis» 
tiiat Lady Bolingbndte used to say, in a French 
phrase, that <*heV<^yed the politician about 
cabbages and turnips.’* His unjustifiable 'im- 
pression of ** The Patriot King/' as It can be 
imputed to no particular motlve» must bare pro- 
ceeded fram his general habit of secraey and 
cunning : he caught an opportunity of h sly 
trick, and pleased himself with the thought of 
outwitting Bolingbroke. 

Jn familiar or convivial conversation, It ^oes 
not appear that he excelled. He may be said to 
have resembled Pryden, as being not one that 
was distinguished by vivacity in company. It 
is remarkable, that so near his time, so much 
should be known of what he has written^ and 
so little of what he has said: traditional me- 
mory retains no sallies of raillery, nor sentences 
of observation ; nothing either pointed or solid, 
either wise or merry. One apophthegm only 
standi upon record. When an olgection, raised 
against his inscription for Shakspeare, was de- 
fended by the authority of ** Patrick," he re- 
plied—** horresco referens**— that ** he would 
allow the publisher of a dictionary to know the 
meaning of a single word, but not of two words 
put together." 

He Was fretful and easily displeased, and al- 
lowed himself to be capriciously resentful. He 
would sometimes leave Lord Oxford silently, 
no one could tell why, and was to be courted 
back by more letters and messitges than the 
footmen were willing to carry. The table was 
indeed infested by Lady Mary Woi-tley, who 
was the friend of Lady ()xford, and who, know- 
ing his peevishness, could by no entreaties be re- 
strained ii'om contradicting him, till their dis- 
putes were sbaiifened to such asperity, that one 
or the other quitted the hquse. ^ • 

He sometimes c(»Tulescended to he jocular 
with servants or inferiors ; hut by no menri- 
inent, cither of others or his own, was he ever 
seen excited to laughte^. ^ 

Of his domestic character, frugality was a 
part eminently mnarkable. Having deter- 
mined not to he dependent, he determined not 
to be in want, and therefore wisely and mag- 
nanimously rejected all temptations to expense 
unsuitable to his fortune. This general care 
must be universally approved: bu^«it some- 
times appeared in petty artifices nf pprsimony, 
such as the practice of writing his compositions 
on the hack of letters* as may be seen in the re- , 
maining copy of the ** Iliad," by which perhaps 
in five years five shjjUngs were saved ; or in a j 
niggardly reception of bis frieuda, and scanti- 
ness of entertainment, as, when he had two 
guests in his house, he wopld set at supper a 
single pint upon the table; and>havifig himself 
taken two small glasses, would retire, and say,*' 

Gentlemeii, I leave you to your wine." Yet ^ 
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he t^ bla friends, that, << has heait 
all, a house for and, whatever they 
^iik, a fortune for all. " .j. . - V 

He sometimes, however, made a splendid din«* ' , 
ner, and is said to have wanted no port of the 
dkiU or elegance which euch performances re^ 
quire. That this magnificence should he often 
diephtyed, that obstinate prudence with which 
he conducted his affaira would not permit, for 
his revenue, certain and casual, amounted only 
to about eight hundved pounds a year, of which 
however be declares himself able to assign one 
hundred to charity.* 

Of this fortune, which, as it arose from pub- 
lic approbation, was very honourably obtained, 
his Imagination seems to have been too full; 
it would be hard to find a mtm, so well en- 
titled to notice by his wit, that ever delighted 
so much In talking of his money. In hie let- 
ters and his poems, lA garden and his grotto, 
his quincunx and his vines, or some hints of his 
opulence, are always to be found.* The great 
topic of his ridicule is poverty; the crimes with 
which he reproaches his antagonists are their 
debts, their habitation in the Mint, and their 
want of a dinner. He seems to he of an opi- 
nion not very uncommon in the world, that to 
want money is to want cveiy thing. 

Next to the pleasure of contemplating his 
possessions, seems to be tliat of enumerating the 
men of high rank with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and whose notice he loudly proclaims 
not to have been obtained by any practices of 
meaimess or servility ; a boast which was never 
denied to he true, and to which very few poets 
have ever aspired. Pope never set his genius to 
sale, he never flattered those whom he did not 
love, or praised those whom he did not esteem. 
Savage, however, remarked, that he began a 
little to relax his dignity when he wrote a dis- 
tich for his ** Highness’s dog." 

His admiration of the great seems to have in- 
creased in the advmce of liie. He passed over 
pt$ers and statesiften to inscribe his ** Iliad" to 
Congreve, with a magnanimity of which the 
praise had been complete, bad his friend*s virtue 
been equal to his wit. Why he was chosen for 
so gi'eat an honour, it is not now possible to 
know; there is no trace in literary history of 
any particular intimacy between them. The 
name of Congreve appears in the letters among 
those of his other friends, hut without any ob- 
servable dist/nction or consequence. 

To bis Igfter works, however, he took caro to 


e Part of it arose firom an anouity of two hoo' 
dred pounds a- year, which he had purchased either 
of the late Duke of Buckinghamshire, or the Dutch* 
ess his douther, oud which was charged on some 
e<«tate of that family. (See p. 274.} The deed by 
which it was granted was some years in my cue 
tody.— ii. 
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»«tunc with tltUi* wto ndt [ If the Idttew ef Pope ore conflidered merdf 

*;teFf happi^ Sn hie dioice; fbr, ezcej^-liOird | si eompoeftlonO, they seem to be premediteted 
Wi^t> none of hfe nolde frletide wem eueh as esid iutificial. Itle one tbl^ to writer because 
that « good man would %ldt to hate hte Intt* theM ieaometfaing which mind wishes to 
sdacy with iheih known to posterity ; he can do* disohiirge ; and iiiiother» to aoHcSt the imagina- 
rlve little honour irom the notice of Cobhatn> tidn> because ceremony or vanity i-equire some- 
Burlington; or Bolingbroke. thing to he written. Pope confesses his early 

Of his social qualities, if an esthnatehe ntsde letters to be vltUted with afectathn and ambi* 
from his letters, an epliiion too ikvoai^e can- tim:' to know Wbathei^ be disentongled himself 
not easily be formed : they from th^MMridn of. epistolary integrity, bis 

and unclouded effulgeiicc of gwMraf benil»t^lettce comparison, 

and particular fondness. There is nothing but One of hie'^ 

liberality, gratitude, constancy, and teadamesii. own had beet) real, he 

It has been so long said as to be commonly be- wo i|||^|pM te^ : and in this 

lieved, that thetioie cHaincteni of nien may be be for his high valuir 

ibuiid In iheir leHers, and that'he who wfites to of MHIidf mitpifeirtly; ; and of' 

Ills friend lays Sis heart open before hhn. But whatiiiSuW he bOl|il^d but ^‘’HO 

tbe truth ie, that such were the simple tVieiid- writes, he says, he hoa ittOflHhg 

ships Of tbe Oolden ^e, and are now the | else to do yet Omnplaiiia iii^lm wa 
friendships only of chflUren. Very few can never at leisur e conversation, bdehuse he 
boast of hearts which they dare lay open to hod ** always soii^HMlilicdl ^bemeln%ls head.*’ 
themselves, hnd of which, by whatever accident It was punctuall^^^uired that his Writing-box 
exposed, they , do not tliun a distinct and con- should be set upon his bed before he yose ; and 
tinned view; and, certainly, what we hide from I-<ord Oxford's domestic related, that in the 
oumelves we do not show to our friends, 'iliere dreadful winter of forty, she was called from 
is, Indeed, no transaction which offers stronger her bed by him four times in one night, to 
temptation to fallacy and sophistication than Mipply him with paper, lest he should lose a 
epistolary intercourse. ' In the eagerness of con- thought. 

vemtion tlie first emotions of the mind often He pretends Insensibility to censure and critl- 
burst out before they are considered ; in the tu- cism, though it was observed by all who knew 
mult of business, interest and passion have him that every pamphlet disturbed his quiet, 
their genuine effect ; but a friendly letter is a and that bis extreme iiTitability laid him open 
calm and deliberate jierfbrmanco in the cool of to perpetual vexation ; but be wished to despise 
leisure, in the stillness of solitude, and surely his critics, and therefore hoped that he did de- 
1)0 man sits down to dqu'eciate by design his spise them. 

own character. . As he hap)>ei)ed to live in two reigns when 

Friendship has no tendency to 8(*care vera- the court paid little attention to poetry, he 
city ; for by whom can a man so much wish to nursed in his mind a foolish disesteem of kings, 
bethought better than be is, as by him whose and proclaims th:/ he never sees courts." 
kindness be desires to gain or keep I iCven in Yet a* little regard i|hown him by tbe Prince 
writing to the world there is less constraint ; of M^ales melted his obduracy ; and he had not 
the afithor Is not confronted with his rrader, much to say, v/lien he was asked by bis Royal 
and takes his chance of appr«bation among the Highness, “ bow he could love a prince while 
different dispositions of manldnd ; hut a lettei* he disliked kings?" ^ 

is addressed to a single mind, of which the pre- He very frequently professes contempt of the 
Jiidices and partialities are known; and must world, and represents himself as looking on 
therefore please, if not by favouring them, by mankind, sometimes with gay indifference, as 
forheariqgi^ oppose them. on emihcts of a hillock, bdow his serious atten- 

To chd^ge those favourable representations, tioii, and sometimes with gloomy indignation, 
which men give of their own minds, with ihe as on monstert^more worthy of hatred than of 
guilt of hypocritical falsehood, would show | pity. ifteBe were diiqiosltions apparently coun- 
more severity than knowledge. Tbe vt^iter teafeited.^ How could he despise those whom 
commonly ^lieves himself, ^^most every he lived by pleasing, and on whose iq)probation 
man’s thoughts, while they areqiptie^, are his esteem of himself was sqperstructed ? Why 
right ; and moat hearts are pura while tempta- should be hate those to whose favour he owed 
tion is away. It is easy to awaken generous his honour and his ease?^ Of things that ter- 
sentimeiits in privacy ; to despise death when miiiate in human life, the world is the proper 
there is no daT»ger; to glow with benevotence judge; to despise its sentence, if It were pos- 
when there is nothing to be giveo.^* While sible, is not just;,*and If it were just, is xmt 
such Ideas are formed, they arc felt ; and self- possible. Pope, was far enough from this un- 
,, lilve does not smpetvt the gleam of virtue to be^reiigonable temper: be was sufficientlY a Jbol tc 
•* ol fancy. /amc, and his fault was that he pretended to 
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ni^lect it. HU levity and hU suUemieee vrera 
only in bU letters ; be passed through eommon 
life, sometimes vexed» and sometimes pleased* 
with the natural ciftotipns of common men. 

His scorn of the great is^toti often repeatdft to 
be real ; no man thinks much of that which be 
despises ; and as falsehood is always in danger 
of inconsistency, he makes it bU boast at an* 
other time that he lives among ftem. 

It is evident that his own importance swells 
often in his mind. He is afmid of writing,, lest 
the clerks dt the Fost*oi&ce should know ^s se* 
crets; he has many enemies; he considers him* 
self as surrounded by universal jealousy ; « af- 
ter many deaths, and many dispersions, two or 
three of us,*’ says he, may still be brought 
tc^ether, not to plot, but to divert ourselves, 
and the world too if it pleases ;** and they can 
live together, and “ show what friends wits 
may be, in spite of all the fools in the world.** 
All this while it was likely that the clerks did 
not know his hand; he certainly had no more 
enemies than a public character like his inevi- 
tably excites ; and with what degree of friend- 
ship the wits might live, very few were so much 
fools as ever to inquire. 

Some part of this pretended discontent he 
learned from Swift, and expresses It, 1 think, 
most frequently in his correspondence with 
him. Swift’s resentment was unreasonable, 
but it was sincere ; Pope’s was tbf mere mi- 
micry of his friend, a lictitious part which he 
began to play before it became him. When he 
was only twenty-hve years old, be related tliat 

a glut of study and retirement had thrown 
him on the world,*’ and that there was danger 
lest a glut of the fvorld should throw him 
bark upon study and retirement.’* To this 
Swift answered with giHsat propriety, that Pope 
had not yet a(‘.ted or suffered enough Ia the 
world to have become wedry of^t. And, ^In- 
deed, it must have bkm suing very })owerfql 
reason that can drive back to solitude him who 
has once enjoyed the pleasures of society. 

In the Letters both t/f Swift and Pope there 
appeals such narrowness of mind, as radkes them 
insensible of any excellence that has not some 
affinity with their own, and confUies their es- 
teem and approbation to so small a number, 
that whoever should form his opinion of the age 
from their representation, would ^uppoge them 
to have lived amidst ignorance and barbaritg, 
unable to find among their contemporaries ei- 
ther virtue or intelligence, and persecuted by 
those that could not understand them. 

"When Pope murmurs at the world, when bp 
professes contempt of Yame, when he speaks of ) 
riches and poverty, of success and disapiwint- ' 
ment, with negligent indiffeyence, be certainly 
does not express his habitual* and settled senti- 
ments, but either wilfully disguises bis own 
eharacter, or, what is more likely, invests him- 


•elf with t^porary qualitldo, and Mdlies mit 
in the colours of the present moment. His 
hopes aiid fears, his joys and sorrows, aeted 
strongly upon his mind ; and, If be differed 
from o^ers, U was not by carelessness $ be was 
MtaHe and res&tful. His maUgnity to Phi- 
lips, prbom he had first made ridiculous, and 
then hated for being angry, continued too long. 
Of his vain desire to make Bentley contemp- 
tible, 1 never heard shy adequate reason. He 
was sometimes wanton in his attacks ; and be- 
fore Chandos, lady Wortley, and Hill, was 
mean in his retreat. 

I'he virtues which seem to have had most of 
his affection were liberality and fidelity -of 
friendship, in which it does not appear that he 
was other than he describes biinl^eif. His for- 
tune did not suffer his charity to be splendid 
and conspicuous ; hut be assisted Hodsley with 
a huudreii pound, that Ce might open a shop ; 
and of the subscription of forty pounds a year 
that hit raised for Savage, twenty w^rc paid by 
himself, lie was accused of loving money 
but his love was cageruess to gain, not solicitude 
to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he was zealous 
and constant; his early maturity of mind com- 
monly united him with men older than himself^ 
mid, therefore, without attaining any consider- 
able length of life, he saw many companions of 
his youth siuk into the grave ; but it does not 
appear that he lost a single friend by coldness 
or by injury ; those who loved him once, con- 
tinued their kindness. His ungrateful mention 
of Allen in his will was the effect of his ad- 
herence to one whom he bad kuonm much 
longer, and whom he naturally loved witlt 
greatei* fondness. ■ His violation of the trust 
reposed in him by Bolingbrokc could have no 
motive inconsistent with the warmest affection ; 
he either thought the action so near to indiffer- 
ent that he forgot It, or so laudable that be ex- 
pected his friend ti^approve it. 

It was reported^ with such confidence as al- 
most to enforce belief, that in tlie papers in- 
trusted to his executors was found a defamatory 
life of Swift, which be had prepared as an in- 
strument of vengeance, to be used if any pro- 
vocation should be ever given. About this 
I inquired of the Earl of Marchmont, who 
assured me that no such piece was among his 
remains* * 

The religioir in which he lived and died was 
that of the ^jfurch of Rome, to which, in his 
correspondence with Racine, he professes him- 
self a siiicere adherent. That ho was not scru- 
palmisly pious in simie part of his lifb, is known 
by many idle and indecent applications of sen- 
tences taken from the Sci'iptures ; a mode of 
meri'imeiiV which, a good man dreads for its 
profaiieness, and a witty man disdains for its 
easiness and vulgarity. But to wbat«T«r lsvi» 
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ttot li« l^ar betitayed» U doe* nut 
* Ail bUr {aiit«i]^«i wert mt eomtptcdy or tliot 
be ever loet hie belief of revelation. The ^oei- 
tioiii which he transmitted front Bo)ih|fbroke 
he items not to have understood^ and was 
pleased with an interpretation that made them 
orthodox. 

A man of such exalted iuperiorltpr end so 
little moderation, would natarally baVe all his 
delinquencies observed Oikd aggravated ^ those 
who could not deny that he was exceflont, would 
rejoice to find that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwilling- 
ness with which the same man k allowed to 
possesihnany advantages, that hit teaming has 
been depreciated. He certainly was, » in his 
early life, a tnan of great literal^ Curiosity; 
and, when he wrote hk ** Essay on Criticism/* 
had. for hk age, a vwf wide acquaintance with 
boohs.' When he entered into the living world, 
it seems to have happened to him as to many 
others, thaf he was less attentive to dead nias- 
, tens ; he studied in the academy of Paracelsus, 
and made the univeree hk favourite volume. 
He gathered his notions tresfa from reality, net 
fl*om the copies of authors, but the originals of 
nature. Yet there is no reason to belkve that 
literature ever lost hJs esteem ; he always 'pro- 
fessed to love reading ; and Dobson, who spent 
some time at hk house translatiiig his ■** Essay 
on Man,** when 1 ashed him what learning be 
found him to possess, answered, More than 1 
expected.'* fits frequent references to history, 
hk allusions to various kinds of knowledge, and 
hk images selected from art and nature, with 
hk observations on the operations of the mind 
and the modes of life, show an int^ligence per- 
petually on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and 
diligent, eager to pursue knowledge, and atten- 
tive to retain it. 

Pimn this curiosity arose the desire of travel- 
ling, to which be alludes in hk verses to Jcr- 
vas, and which, though hesnever found an op- 
portunity to gratify it, did not leave him till hk 
Hie declined. 

Of his intellectual character, the constituent 
and fdndamenta] principle was good sense, a 
prompt and intuitive perception of consonance 
and propriety. He saw immediately, of his 
own conceptions, what was to be chosen, and 
what to be rejqpted; and, in the works of 
others, what was to be shunned, and what was 
to be copied. * 

But good sense alone is a sedatetuad quiescent 
quality, which manages its possessions well, but 
does not increase them ; It collects few fiiaterials 
for its own^Msmtioas, and preserves safety, hut 
never gains supremacy* Pope had likewise ge- , 
ulus ; a mithl active, ambitious, and jtdventor- , 
oiti|, always investigating, always aspiring ; in 
ks widest ssarchcs still longing to go forward, 
hi Ik highest fiights still wishing to be Ifighel’ j j 


always imaghttng something greater than it 
knows, always endeavouring more than it 
caiido. 

To assist these powers, he Is said to have bad 
grelt strength and exactness of memory. That 
which he had heard or read was not easily lost ; 
and he had before him not only what his oivn 
meditation suggested, but what he bad found in 
other writeia (hat might be accommodated to 
hk presi^fpuTpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by in-* 
ceusadi idid unwearied diligence; lie had re- 
course to every soui^e of inteiligenoe, and lost 
no tqiportunity of information; he consulted 
the living as well as the dead ; he read hk com- 
positions to hk foiends, and was never contented 
With mediocrity when excellence could be at- 
tained. He considered poetry as the business 
of hk life ; and, however he might seem to la- 
ment his occupation, he followed it with con- 
stancy; to make verses was his first labour, and 
to mend them was bis last. 

From his attention to poetry he was never di- 
verted. If coDveination offered any thing that 
could be improved, he committed it to paper ; if 
a thought, or perhaps an expression more happy 
than was common rose to his mind, he was 
careful to write it ; an independent distich was 
preserved for an opportunity of insertion ; and 
some, little foagments have been found contain- 
ing lines, or parts of lines, to be wrought upon 
a^ some other time. 

He was one of those few whose labour is 
their pleasure : be was never elevated to negli- 
gence, nor wearied to impatience; he never 
passed a fault unamended by indilTereoce, nor 
quitted it by despair, llei* laboured his works, 
first to gain reputation, and afterwards to 
keep it. 

Of^omiiosition there are different methods. 
Some employ at once memory and invention, 
Bcd, with iittlu intermediate use of the pen, 
form and polish large masses by continued me- 
ditation, and write their productions only when, 

their ^own opinion, they have completed 
them. It is related of Virgil, that his custom 
was to pour out a great number of verses in the 
morning, an(? pass the day in retrenching exu- 
berances, and correcting inaccuracies. I'be 
method of Pqpe, as may be collected from hk 
traiislat^D, was to write hk firat thoughts in 
hk first, words, and gradually to amplify, deco- 
rate, rectify, and refine them. 

With such focilltite and such dispositions, her' 
excriled every other writer in |K)etical prudence : 
he wrote in such a manne^r as might expose him 
to few hazards. He us^ almost always the 
same fabric of verse ; and, indeed, by those few 
essays which he ipude of any other, he did not 
enlarge his reputation. Of this uniformity the 
certain consequence was readiness and dexte- 
rity. By perpetual practice, language bad, Id 
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htomliid^ a syatemattoal ammgament; luiYitif ! 
always the same use f«r words, he had worda.| 
ao selected and combined as to be ready at hit 
call, lliis Increase of husility he eonfeswd 
himself to have perceived In the progress of hit 
translation. 

But what was yet of more importance, his 
fusions were always voluntary, and his subjects 
chosen by himsdf. His indep<Adence secured 
him from drudging at a task, and labouring 
upon a barren topic ; he never exchanged prpise 
for money, nor opened a shop of oondoleA^e or 
congratulation. 1 1 is poems, therefore, were 

scarcely ever temporary. lie suffered corona- 
tions and royal mari’iagea to pass without a 
song ; and derived no opportunities from recent 
events, or any popularity frcim the aocidental 
disposition of his readers, lie was nevgr re- 
duced to the necessity of soliciting the sun to 
shine upon a birth-day, of calling the Graces 
and Virtues to a wedding, or of saying what 
multitudes have said before him. When he 
could produce nothing new, he was at liberty 
to be silent. 

liis publications were for the same reason 
never hasty. He is said to have sent nothing 
to the press till it had lain two year's under his 
insSpection; it is at least certain, that he ven- 
tured nothing without nice examination. lie 
suffered the tumult of imagination to subside, 
and the novelties of invention to grow familiar. 
He knew that the mind is always enamoured 
of its own productions, and did not trust his 
iirst fondness. He consulted his friends, and 
listened with great willingness to criticism; 
and, what was of more importance, he con- 
sulted himself, and let nothing pass against his 
own judgment. 

He professed to have learned his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, whenever an opportunity was 
presented, he praised thri>ugh his whole life 
with unvaried liberality; and perhaps his cha- 
racter may receive some illustralion, if he be 
compared with fa is master. 

Integrity of understahdfng and nicety of dis- 
cernment were not allotted in a less proportion 
to Dryden than to Pope. The rectitude of 
Dryden's mind was sufficiently dhown by the 
dismission of bis poetical prejudices, and the 
rejection of unnatural thoughts and rugged 
numbers. But Dryden never desired^ ftpply 
all the judgment that he had. He wy}te, aiid 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and 
when he pleased othero, he contented himself. 
He spent no time in struggles to rouse latent 
powers ; he never attempted to make that bet- 
ter which was already good, nor often to mend 
what he must have known to be faulty. He 
wrote, as he tells us, with v^y little consider- 
ation; when occasion or neoessity called upon 
him, he poured out what the present moment 
happened to supply, and, when once it had 


passed the. pron, ejected it froni: his Anlid ; for 
w^n he had no pecuniary interest, he bad iKk 
further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy, he desired to 
excel ; hnd therefore always euMteavonred to dq 
his best; he did not court the candour, but 
dared the judgment, of his reader, and, , expect- 
ing no Indulgence from others, he showed none 
to himsdf. He examined lines and words with 
minute and punctilious observation, and re^ 
touched every part with indefatigable diligence, 
till he had left nothing to be forgiven. 

For tins reason he kept his pieces very long 
in his hands, while he considered and recon- 
sidered them. The only poems wbichmn be 
supposed to have been written with suchr^ard 
to the times as might hosten tbtir publication, 
were the two satires of “ Thirty-eight;” of 
which Dodsley told me that they were brought 
to him by the author, that they might be fairly 
copied. << Almost every line,” he said, was 
then smitten twice over ; I gave .hhn a clean 
trAnBci''ipt, which he sent some time afterwards 
to me for the press, with almost every line 
written twice over a second time.” 

His declaration, that his care for his works 
ceased at their publication, was not strictly 
true. His parental attontion never abandoned 
them ; what he found amiss in the first edition, 
he silently rorrected in those that followed. 
He appears to have revised the “ Iliad,” and 
freed it from some of its imperfections ; and the 
** Kssay on Criticism” received many improve- 
ments after its fii-st appearance. It will seldom 
be found that he altered without adding clear- 
pesB, elegance, or vigour. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden ; but Dryden certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must 
be allowed to Dryden, whose education was 
more scholastic, and who, before he becuine an 
author, had been allowed more time for study, 
with better means ^of information. His mind 
has a larger rang#, and he collects his images 
and illustrations from a more extensive circum- 
ference of science. Dryden knew more of man 
in his general nature, and Pope in his local 
manners. The notions of Dryden were formed 
by comprehensive speculation ; and those of 
Pope by minute attention. There is more dig- 
nity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more 
certainly in that of Pope. * 

Poetry was Yiot the sole praise of either ; for 
both excelle^'iikewise in prose; but Pope did 
not borrow his prose from his predecessor. 
The style of Dryden is capricious and varied ; 
that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Dryden 
observer the motions of his own mind; Pops 
constrains his mind to bis own rules of compo- 
sition. i^ryden js sometimes vehement and 
rapid; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and 
gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, rising 



into eii 4 4lva^lffed by the mrifid 

‘ «)ip«ibei'ant*« of abundEtii vegotaiion; Pope^s la a 
ntvet Ieu'Hs ahavon by the scythe) and levelled 
by the r<>Uer. 

Of g^niaS) that foww which constitutes a 
that quality without which judgment is 
cold) and knowledge Is inert; thatenexgy which 
cotlects, combines) amplideS) and aniasatee ; the 
superiority must) with some hesitation) ho> al- 
lowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred) 
that of this poetical vigour Pope had only a 
little* because Dryden had more; for every 
other writer since Milam must give place to 
Pope; and even of Drydeti it must be said) 
that) has brighter paragraphs, be has not 
better poems^ Di'yden’s ]ierfurinances were al- 
ways hasty, either i^eited by some external oc- 
casion* or extorted by domestic necessity $ bo 
composed without consideration) and published 
without correction. What his mind could sup- 
ply at call, or gather in one excursion, was all 
that he sought, and all that he gave. }'hc di- 
latory caution of Pope enabled him to condense 
his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to 
accumulate all that study might produce, or 
chance might supply. If the Bights of Dry- 
deii, therefore, are higher, Pope continuM longer 
on the wing. If of Dryden’s fire the blaze is 
brighter, of Pope’s the heat is more regular and 
constant. Dryden often sui'passes expectation 
and Pope never falls below it Dryden is read 
with frequent astonishment, and Pope with 
perp<itual delight. 

This |>araUe1 will, 1 hope, when it is well 
considered) be found just ; and if the reader 
should suspect me, as I suspect myself, of som| 
partial foiidcess for the memory of Dryden, let 
him not too hastily condemn me : for medita- 
tion and inquiry may, perhaps, show him the 
reasonableness of iny determination. 

The Works of Pope arc now to bs distinctly 
examined, not so much witjjf attention to slight 
faults or petty beauties, as ^ the general cha^ 
racter and effect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate 
himself by pastorals, which, not professing to 
imitate real life, require no experience; imd, 
exhibiting only the simple operation of un- 
mingled passtoiui, admit no subtle reasoning or 
deep inquiry. Pope’s Pastoral’s are not bow- 
erej* composed (ut with close thought; they 
have reference to the times of the day, the sea- 
sons of the year, and the periods qf human life* 
The lost, that whldi turns tlie atmntion upon 
age and death, was the Author’s favousite. To 
tell of disappointment and misery, to thicken 
the darkness of futurity, and peiplex the laby^ 
Hptk ail uneertalniy, has been always a deli- 
siip amployment of the poeV>* His Inference 
fUillnnbably jui^ 1 wish, however, that his' 


fondness had not overlooked a Mne in which the 
are made io UtmenU m n/encr. 

To charge these Pastorals with want of in- 
vention, is to require what was never intended. 
Thb imitations are to ambitiously frequejit, that 
the writer evidently means rather to show his 
literature than his wit. It is surely sufficient 
for an author of sixteen, not only to be able to 
copy the poem^of antiquity with judicious se- 
lection, bat<4o have obtained sufficient power of 
language, and skill in metre, to exhibit a series 
of veffiidcation, which had in English poetry 
DO precedent, nor has since had an imitation. 

The design of ‘‘Windsor Forest” is evidently 
derived from “ Cooper’s Hill,” with some at- 
tention to Waller’s poem on “ The Park 
but Pope cannot be denied to excel his masters 
in variety and elegance, and the art of inter- 
changing description, narrative, and morality. 
’Jthe objection made by Dennis is the want of 
plan, of a regular subordination of parts ter- 
minating in the principal and original design. 
There is this want in most descriptive poems, 
because as the scenes which they must exhibit 
successively, are all subsisting at the same time, 
the order in which they 01*6 shown must by ne- 
cessity be arbitrary, and more is not to be ex- 
pected from the last part than fi'om the first. 
The attention, therefore, which cannot be de- 
tained by suspense, must be excited by divers- 
ity, such as his poem offei’S to its reader. 

But the desire of diversity may be too much 
indulged; the parts of “ Windsor Forest” 
which deserve least praise are those which 
were added to enliven the stillness of the scene, 
the appearance of Father Thames and the trans- 
formation of Lodona. Addison bad, in hia 
“ Campaign,” derided the rivers that “ rise 
from their oozy beds” to tell stories of heroes ; 
and It is therefore strange that Pope should 
adopt a fictidn not^only unnatural but lately 
censured. Thq story of Lodona is told with 
sweetness; but a new metamorphosis is a ready 
and puerile expedient; nothing is easier than 
to tell how a flower ^ail ouce a blooming virgin, 
or a rocl^ an obdurate tyrant 

The “ Temple of Fame” has, as Steele 
warmly dedHared, « a thousand beauties.” 
Every part is splendid ; there is great luxuri- 
ance of ornaments ; the original vision of Chan- 
cer wqp never denied to be much improved ; 
tbe allcy^ory is very skilfully continued, the 
imagery is pEoj;»erly selected, and learnedly dis- 
played ; yet, with aH this comprehension of ex- 
cellence, as its scene is laid in remote ages, and 
its sentiments, If the conduding paragra]^ bt 
excepted, have little relation to genei^ man- 
ners or common life, it never obtained much 
notice, but is tupted silently over, and sek 
dom quoted or mentioned with either praiei 
or blame. 
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lliat ** The Messiah” excels the ** Pollio” is 
DO great praise, if it be considered from what 
original the improvements are derived. 

The ** Verses on the unfortunate Lady** have 
drawn much attention by the illaudable sihgu- 
larity of treating suicide with respect ; and they 
must be allowed to be written in some parts 
with vigorous animation^ and in others with 
gentle tenderness; nor has Fo^e produced any 
poem in which the sense predominates more over 
the diction. But the tale is not skilfully told ; 
it is not easy to discover the character oF either 
the Lady or her Guardian. History relates 
that she was about to disparage herself by n 
maiTiage with an inferior ; Pope praises her fur 
the dignity of ambition, and yet condemns the 
uncle to detestation for his pride ; the ambitious 
love of a niece may be opposed by the interest, 
malice, or envy, of an uncle, but never by his 
pride. On such an occasion a poet may be aU 
lowed to be obscure, but inconsistency never cun 
be right.* 

The “ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” was under- 
taken at the desire of Steele. In this the author 
is generally confessed to have miscarried ; yet he 
has miscarried only as compared with Dryden, 
for he has far outgone other competitors. Dry- 
den’s plan is better chosen ; history will always 
take stronger hold of the attention than fable : 
Che passions excited by Dryden ai’e the pleasures 
and pains of real life ;* the scene of Pope is laid 
ill imaginai*y existence ; Pope is read with calm 
acquiescence, Dryden with turbulent delight; 
l^ope hangs upon the ear, and Dryden finds the 
passes of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent 
of metrical compositions, the stated recurrence 
of settled numbers. It may be alleged that l*in- 
dar is said by Horace to have written numeris 
lege sdutisi but, as no such lax perforniances 
have been transmitted to us,* the ixfeaning of that 
expressi(»n cannot he fixed ; and^ierhaps the lil^e 
return might properly be made to a modern 
Piiidarist, us Mr. Cobb received from Bentley, 
who, when he found hid ci^ticisms upon a Greek 


* The account herein before given this lady and 
her catastrophe, cited by Johnson from Huflbead 
with a kind of acquiescence in the truth thereof, 
seems no other than might have been extrufted from 
the verses themselves. I have in my possession a 
letter to Dr. Johnson containing the naiAe of t£e 
1 idy ; and a rcforence to a gentleman well known in 
the literary world for her history Him 1 have seen ; 
and, from a memotandum of some particulars to the 
purpose, communicated to him by a lady of quality, 
he informs me, that the dnfurtunate lady's name was 
Withinbury, corruptly pronounced Winbury ; that 
she was in love with Pope, and would have married 
him ; that her guardian, though %bu was deformed in 
person, looking upon such a matclaas beneath her, 
aent her to a convent ; and that a noose, and not a 

sword, put au end her lifc.'-H. 


Exercise, which Cobb had presented, refuted 
one after another by I*iridar*s authority, cried* 
out at lash—** Pindar was a bold fellow, but 
thou art an impudent one.** 

If Pope’s ode be particularly inspected, it will 
be found that the first stanza consists of sounds, 
well chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbolical common- 
places, easily to be found, and perhaps without 
much difficulty to be as well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbers, 
images, luirmony, and vigour, not unworthy the 
antagonist of Dryden. Had all been like this— 
but every part cannot be the best. 

The next stanzas place and detain uD^ in the 
dark and dismal regions of m;^thology, where 
neither hope nor fear, neither Joy nor soiTow, 
can be found : the poet however faithfully at- 
tends us : we have all that can he jMU'foitned by 
elegance of diction, or sweetness of vei'sification ; 
but what can form avail without better matter ? 

TheJast stanza recurs again to confmon-placcs. 
The conclusion is too evidently modelled by that 
of Dryden ; and it may be remarked that both 
end with the same fault ; the comparison of each 
is litei‘al on one side, and metaphorical on the 
other. 

Poets do not always express their ow'n 
thoughts ; Pope, with all this labour in the 
praise of Music, was ignorant of its principles, 
and insensible of its effects. 

Ono of his greatest, though of his earliest 
works, is the ** Essay on Criticism which, if 
he had written nothing else, would have placed 
him among the first critics and the first poets, at 
It exliibits every mode of excellence that can em- 
bellish or dignify didactic composition, selection 
of matter, novelty of arrangement, justness of 
precept, splendour of illustration, and propriety 
of digression* I know not whether it he pleas- 
ing to consider that he produced this piece at 
twenty, and never aft«*rwarda excelled it : In* 
that delights hiinsiif with observing that such 
powers may be sodh attained, cannot but grieve 
to think that life was ever at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Es 
say would be unprofitably tedious ; but 1 cannot 
forbear to observe, that the comparison of a stu- 
dent’s progress in the sciences with the journey 
of a traveller in the Alps, is perhaps the best 
that English x»oetry con show.^ A simile, to be 
perfect, must both illustrate and ennoble the 
subject ; inust^show il to the understanding in a 
cleiirer view^fand display it to the fancy with 
greater dignity, but either of these qualities may 
be suffickent to recommend it. In didactic poe- 
try, of which the great purpose is instruction, a 
simile may be praised which illustrates, though 
it does not ennoble ; in heroics, that may be ad- 
mitted which ennobles, though it does not illus- 
trate. That it may be comj lcte it is requii'ad ta 
exhibit, independently of its referreiicesi a plfiw- 



itig Imnge *for a simile is said to be a shorbepi- 
"sode. To this antiquity was so attentive, that 
circumstances were sometimes added, which, 
IfRring no parallels, sei-^ed only to fill the imagi- 
nation, and produced what PerrauU ludicrouidy 
called ** comparisons tvith a long tail/* In their 
similes the greatest writers have sometimes 
failed ; the ship-race, compared with the chariot- 
race, is neither illustrated nor aggrandized ; land 
and water make all the difference : when Apol- 
lo, running nfrer Daphne, is likeiutd to a grey- 
hound chasing a hare, there is nothing gained ; 
the ideas of pursuit and flight are too plain to be 
miule plainer; and a god, and the daughter of a 
god, are not represented much to their advantage 
by a bare and dog. The simile of the Alps has 
no iiHeless parts* yet aflords a striking picture by 
itself ; it makes the foi'egoitig position better un- 
derstood, and enables it to take faster hold on 
the attention ; it assists the apprehension, and 
elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on cele- 
brated paragraph, in whicli it is directed that 

the sound should seem an echo to tlie sense 
a 111‘ecept which Pope is allowed to have ob- 
served beyond any other Piiglish poet. 

This notion of representative metre, and the 
desire of discovering frequent adaptations of the 
sound to the sense, have produced, in my opi- 
nion, many wild conceits niid imaginary beau- 
ties. All that can furnish this representation 
are the sounds of the words eonsidei'ed singty, 
and the time in which they are pronounced. 
Every language has some words framed to ex- 
hibit the noises which they express, as thvmpt 
ratth't growl, kbs, Thesi*, however, are but feW| 
and the poet cannot iiicike them more, nor can 
they he of any use but when sound is to be men- 
tioned. The time of pronuiiciatioii was in the 
dactylic measures of the leanied languages cap- 
able of eousidcrahle variety; but that variety 
^ ould be aecoiiimoduted only to inotiuii or dura- 
tion, and different degrees of motion were per- 
haps expressed by verses rapul or slow, without 
much attention of the writer, when the image 
?jad full possession of his fhucy ; but our lan- 
guage having little flexibility, our verses can dif- 
h*r vei’y little in their cadence. The fancied re- 
semblances, 1 fear, arise sometimes merely from 
the ambiguity of words ; there is supposed to be 
some relation between a si^ line and a 
couch, or betwedh hard syllables and hard for- 
tune. • 

Motion, however, may be in sdjjpe sort exem- 
pli fle<l ; and yet it may be suspected that, in 
su cli resemblances, the mind often gogerns the 
«‘ar , and the sounds are estimated by tbeir mean- 
ing. One of their most successful attempts has 
been to describe the laboiu* of Sisyphus : 

i 

V f 

y/lth many a Wf-ary step, and many a groan. 

Up a high bill hr heaves a huge round stone ; 


The huge round stone, resiilting with a bound, 
Thunders iinpetuous down, and siuokea along the 
ground. 

WliV) does not perceive the stone to move slowly 
upward, and roll violently back? But set the 
same numbers to another sense : 

While many a m^ry tale, and many a song. 

Cheer'd the rough road, we wish'd the rough road 
long. 

The roggh road thon returning in a round, 

Mofk'd our impatient steps, for all was fairy 
gro 'Yid. 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and 
much of the rapidity. 

But, to show how little the greatest master of 
numbers esm fix the principles of representative 
harmony, it will be suflicient to remark that the 
poet w‘ho tells us, that 

When Ajiix stiives some rock's vast weight to throw 
The Hue too labours, and the words move slow : 

Not so wlien swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Plies o'er the unbending corn, and skims along tha 
main — 

when he had enjoyed for about thirty years the 
praise of Camilla's lightness of foot, he tried an- 
othci' experiment upon somid and time, and pro- 
duced this memorable triplet : 

Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught t») join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 

The long majestic march, and energy divine. 

Here are the swiftness of the rapid race, and 
the march of si ow-pacetL majesty, exhibited by 
the si^ne poet in the same sequence of syllables, 
except that thfe exact prosodist will find the lino 
o^‘ swiftness by one time Fongcr that that of tardi- 
ss. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; 
and, when real, are teclHiical and nugatory, not 
to he rejected, and not to be solicited. 

To the praises which have been accumulated 
on “ The Biipe of the Lock,” by readers of 
every class, from tlie critic to the waiting-maid, 
it is difficult to make any addition. Of that 
which if, universally allowed to be the most at- 
tractive of all ludicrous compositions, let it 
rather iTe now inquired from what sources tlie 
power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Wurburton, who excelled in critical per- 
spicacity, has remarked, that the preternatiii-al 
agents are very happily adkpted to the purposes of 
the poem. The heathen deities can no longer gain 
attention ; we should have turned away from a 
contest between ^enus and Diana. The em- 
ployment of ^logorical persons always excites 
conviction of its own absurdity; they may pro- 



dace effects, but cannot conduct actions : when 
the phantom is put in motion, it dissolves : thus 
Discord may raise a mutiny ; but Discord can- 
not conduct a march, nor besiege a town. Pope 
brought into view a nW race of beings, v^ith 
jiovvers and passions propoiiionate to their oper- 
ation. The Sylphs and Gnomes act at the 
toilet and the tea-table, what more terrific and 
more powerful phantoms perforUa on the stormy 
ocean or the field of battle; they give their 
proper help, and do their proper mischief. 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to ha^«i been 
the inventor of this petty nation; a charge 
which might, with more justice, have been 
brought against the author of the “ Iliad," who 
doubtless adopted the religious system of his 
country ; for what is there but the names of 
his agents, which Pope has not invented ? Has 
he not assigned them characters and operations 
never heai^l of before ? Has he not, at least, 
given them their first poetical existence? If 
this is not sufficient to denominate his work 
original, nothing original ever can be written. 

Ill this work are exhibited, in a very high 
degree, the two most engaging powers of an 
author. New things are made familiar, and 
lamiliar things are made new. A race of aerial 
people, never heard of before, is presented to us 
ill a manner so clear and easy, that the reader 
seeks fur no further itirormatiuii, but immedi- 
ately mingles with his new acquaintance, adopts 
their interests, and attends their pursuits ; loves 
a Sylph, uiid detests a Gnome. 

That fumiliar things arc made new, every 
]Uiragraph will prove. The subject of the poem 
is an event below the common incidents of com- 
mon life ; nothing real is introduced that is not 
seen so often os to lie no longer regarded ; yet 
the whole detail of a female day is here brought 
before us, invested with so much .irt of d^'cora- 
tion, that, though iiothiiij^ is diftguised, every < 
thing is striking, and \vc feel all the appetite of 
curiosity for that from w hich \ve have a thoti- 
sand times turned fastidiously away- 

The purpose of the jvuetf is, as he tells us, to 
laugh ut “ the little ungutirded foJlies*of the fe- 
male sex." Jt is therefere without jnstice that 
Dennis charges “ The liapc of th^ Loe.k" with 
the wont of a moral, and for that reason Mds it 
below the “ Lutriii," which exposes the pride 
and discord of the clergy. Perhap.^ neither 
Pope nor l^oileau has made tlie worfd much 
better than he found it ; but if they Had both 
succeeded, it were easy to tell who would have 
deserved . most from public gratitude. The 
freaks, and humours, and spleen, and vanity, of 
women, as they embroil families in discord, and 
fill houses with disquiet, do more to obstruct 
the happiness of life in a year than the ambi- 
tion of the clergy in many Centuries. It bus 
been well observed, that the misery of iniui pro- 


ceeds not from any single crush of dverwhelm* 
ing evil, but from small vexations continually * 
repeated. 

It is remarked by Dennis, likewise, that 
machinery is superfluous; that, by ail the bustle 
of preternatural operation, the main event is 
neither hastened nor retarded. To this charge 
an efficacious answer is not easily made. The 
Sylphs cannot be said to help or to oppose ; and 
it must be allowed to imply some want of art, 
tiiat their |M>wer lias not been sufficiently inter- 
mingled with the action. Other parts may 
likewise be charged with want of connection ; 
the game at omlre might be spared ; but, if the 
lady had lost her hair while she was intent 
upon her cards, it might have been itifcri’ed, 
that those who are too fond of^play will he in 
danger of neglecting more important interests. 
Those perhaps are faults ; but what are such 
faults to so much excellence ! 

The Epistle of Maise to Abelard is one of the 
most happy productions of human wit : the 
subject is so judiciously chosen, that it would 
be difficult, in turning over the annals of the 
world, to find another which so many circum- 
stances cunciir to recommend. We regularly 
interest ourselves most in the fortune of those 
who most deserve our notice. Abelard and 
Eloise were conspicuous in their days for emi- 
nence of merit. The heart naturally loves 
truth. The adventures and uiiisfortunes of this 
illustrious pair are known from undisputed 
history, llieir fate docs not leave the mind in 
hoiicless dejection ; fur they both found quiet 
and consolation in retirement and piety. So 
new and so affecting is their story, that it 
supersedes invention; and imagination ranges 
at full liberty without straggling into scenes 
of faille. 

The story thus skilfully adopted, has been 
diligently improved. l\»pe has left nothing be- 
hind him which seems more the effect of studi- 
ous perseverance and laborious rcvisal. Here 
is particularly obfjJrVable the curiosn felicilast n 
fruitful boil and careful cultivation. Here is 
no crudeness of .lense, nor asperity of language. 

The sources from M'hich sentiments which 
have so much vigour and efficacy have been 
drawn are shown to be the mystic writers by 
the learned author of the “ Essay on the Life 
and Writings of Pojic ;" a book which teaches 
how the brow of Criticism may be smoothed, 
and how she may be enabled, with all her se- 
verity, to at^act and to diligiit. 

The traifr of my disquisition has now con- 
ducted me to that poetical wonder, the transla- 
tion 01 the “ Iliad,” n peiforinance which no 
age nr nation can pretend to equal. To the 
Greeks . translation was almost unknown; It 
was totitlly unknown to the inhabitants' of 
Greeoif. I'hey haM no recourse to the barbariaiia 



for poetical Wutles, but aought for every thing 
*iii Homer, where, indeed, there is but little 
which they might not find. 

^*iie Itiiiians hnve been very diligent transla* 

■ tors ; but I ran liejir of no version, unlejis per- 
haps AiigiiilaiVs Ovid may be excepted, which 
is read with eagerness. 'I’he Iliad" of Salvini 
every render may discover to be punctiliously 
exn4‘t ; but it seems to he the work of a linguist 
akilfiilly pedantic; and his countrymen, the 
proper judges of its power to please, reject it 
with disgust. 

Their pis'decessors, the Homans, have left ' 
some specimens of translations behind them, and 
that employment must have had some credit in 
which 'fully and Gcrmanieus engaged; but, 
unless we suppose, what is perhaps true, that 
the plays of 'rcrerice were versions of Menander, 
nothing translated seems ever to have risen to 
high repjitatiofi. The French, in the meridian 
hfiur <if their learning, were very laudably in- 
dustrious loVnrij'h their own language wkh the 
wisdoTn of the ancients ; but found themselves 
reduced, by whatever necessity, to turn the 
Greek and Komnn poetry into prose. Whoever 
could read an author could translate him. From 
such rivals little can be feared. 

The chief help of Pope in this arduous under- 
taking was drawn from the versions of Dry den. 
Virgil had borrowed much of his imagery from 
Homer, and part of the debt was now paid by 
his translator. IVipe searched the pages of Dry- 
den for happy combinations of heroic diction ; 
hut It will not he denied that he added much to 
what he found. He cultivated our language 
with so much diligence and art, that he has Icft^ 
in his Hoinei a treasure of poetical eleganc^N) to 
posterity. 11 is version may he said to* have 
tuned the English tongue ; fiir since its appear- 
ance no writer, however deficient in other 
powers, has wanted melody. Such a series of 
lines, so elaborately cornv-ted, and so sw'eetly 
modulated, took possession ofttlie public ear ; the 
vulgar was enamoured of tffe poem, and thej 
learned wondered at the translation. 

Hut, in the most general applause, diseordant 
voices will always he heard. It has been object- 
ed by some, who wdsh to be numbered among 
the sons of learning, that Pope’s vei-sion of 
Homer is not Homerical ; that it exhibits no 
resemblance of original and characteristic 
manner of the Father of Poetry, as it wants bis 
awful simplicity, his artless grandeur,* his un- 


♦ Bentley was one of these. He and Popo, soon 
after the publication of Homer, net at Dr. Mead's 
at ^oner; when Pope, desirous of his opinion of the 
tTwaslation, addressed him thus ; ” Dr. Bentley, 1 
or4«|ed bookseller to seotl^ you your liooks , I 
ktopo you received them.” Ken tie v, who lind pur- 
posely avoided saying any thing about Homer, pre- I 
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affected mnje8t3^ This cannot be totally denlod ; 
but it must be remembered, that nrcessitas quod 
cogit defendUi that may be lawfully done which 
cannot be forborne. Time and phico will alwaju 
enforce regard. In estimating this translation, 
consideration must be had of the nature of our 
language, the form of our metre, and, above all, 
of the, change w^ich two thousand years have 
made’ in the modes of life and the habits of 
thought. Virgil wrote in a language of the 
same general fabric with that of Homer, in 
versus i’f the same measure, and in an age nearer 
to Homer’s time by eighteen hundred years ; yet 
he found, even then, the state of the world so 
much altered, and the demand for elegaiu'e so 
much increased, that Tiiere nature would he en- 
dured no longer; and perhajts, in the multitude 
of borrowed paasag«*s. very few can be shown 
which he has not embellished. 

There is a time -when nations, emerging from 
barbarity, and falling into regular subordination, 
gain leisure to gi*ow wise, and feel the shame of 
ignorance and the craving pain of unsatiefied 
curiosity'. To this hunger of the mind plain 
sense is grateful ; that which fills the void re- 
moves uneas'lness, and to be free from pain fora 
while is pleasure ; but repletion generates fiis- 
tidioiisness; a saturated intellect soon becomes 
luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing re- 
ception till it is recommended by artificial dic- 
tion. Thus it will be found, in the progress of 
learning, that in all nations the first writers are 
simple, and that every age improves in elegance. 
One refinement always makes way for another ; 
and what was expedient to Virgil was necessary 
to Pope. 

I supiKtse many readers of the English Ili- 
ad," when they have been touched with some 
unexpected beauty of the lighter kind, have tried 
to eiijfiy it ill the original, where, alas! it was 
not to be found. Homer doubtless owes to his 
tarmslator many,Ovidian graces not exactly suit- 
able to his character ; hut to have added can be 
no great crime, if nothing be tak^n away. Ele- 
gance is surely to be hesired, if it be not gained 
at the expense of dignity. A hero would wish 
to he loved, as well as to be reverenced. 

To a thoustnd cavils one answer is sufficient ; 
the purpose of a writer is to be read, and the 
critii’isin which would destroy the power of 
pleasing^must be blown aside. Pope wrote for 
his own^nge and his own nation ; he knew that 
it was necessary to colour the images and point 
the sentiments of his author ; he therefore 


tended not to understand him, and asked, * Books I 
bonks! wbat books My Homir/* replied Pope, 
which you did me |b'o honour to subscribe for.'*— 
** Oh,” said Bentley, “ ay, now I recollect — vour 
trausla'ion itfs a pretty poem, Mr. Pope ; but you 
must not call it lloiner."-^ H. 
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nuule him graceful, but lost him some of his 
sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is 
accompanied, and by which it is recommended 
to many readers, though they were undoubtedly 
written to swell the volumes, ought not to pass 
without praise ; commentaries which attract the 
reader by the pleasure of perusa^have not often 
appeared ; the notes of others are read to hleai 
difficulties, those of Pope to vary eiitcrtaininent. 

It has however been objected with sufficient 
reason, that there is in the commentaiy^too 
much of unseasonable levity and affected gayety ; 
that t(M> many appeals are made to the ladies, 
and the ease which is so carefully preserved is 
Bomcliincs the ease of a trifler. Every art heua . 
its tei'ms, and every kind of instruction its pro- 
per style ; the gravity of common critics may be 
tcili(»us, but is less despicable than childish mer- 
riment. 

Of the “ Odyssey’* nothing remains to be ob- 
served ; the same general praise may be given 
to both trails!, itions, and a particular examina- 
tion of either would require a large volume. 
The notes were written by Broome, who en- 
deavoured, not unsuccessfully, to* imitate bis 
master. 

Of the Dunciad’* the hint is confessedly 
taken from Dryden’s Mac Fleckiioc but 
tlic plan is so enlarged and diversified as justly 
to claim the praise of an original, and affords the 
best specimen that has yet appeared of personal 
satire ludicrously pompous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the au- 
thor might tell either his readers or himself, I 
am not convinced. The first motive was the 
desire of revenging the contempt in which The- 
obald hud treated his Shakspeure, and regaining 
tlie honour which he had lost, by crushing his 
opponent. Theobald ^as not of bulk enough to 
fill a poem, and Iheiyfore it was necessary to 
find other enemies with otheraiiamcs, at wlyisc 
exfierise he might divert the public. 

In this design ihero was petulance and malig- 
nity enough ; hut I cannot think it very crimi- 
nal. An author places himself unceAled before 
tile tribunal of criticism, and solicits fume at the 
h.'izard of disgrace. Diilnpss o# deformity are 
not culpable in themselves, but may he very 
justly reproached when they pretend to the hon- 
our of wit or the influence of lieautf* If bad 
writers wci>e to pass without ref^ehensdon, 
what should restrain them? imjmne diem con-- 
sumpserit ingens Telcjthus ; and upon bad writers 
only will censure have much effect. The satire 
which brought TheohaJd and Moore into con- 
feuipt dropped impotent from Bentley, like the 
iavelin of Priam. 

All truth is valuable, a^id satirical criticism 
may be considered ns useful* when it rectifies er- 
ror and improves judgment : he that refines the 
public taste is g [luhlic benefactor. 


The beauties of this poem are w^l known ; 
its chief fault is the. grossness of its images. * 
Pope and Swift had an unnatund delight in 
ideas physically impure, such as every eiiW 
tongue utters with unwillinguess, auU of which , 
every ear shrinks from the mention. 

But even this fault, offensive as it is, may be 
forgiven for the excellence- of other passages ; 
such as the formation and dissolution of Moore, 
the account of the traveller, the misfortune of 
the florist, and the crowded thoughts and stately 
numbers which dignify the concluding para- 
graph. 

The alterations which have been made in the 

Diinciud,** not always for the bettor, require 
that it should be published, with all its varia- 
tions. * 

The “ Essay on Man” w^as a work of great 
labour and long consideration, but certainly not 
the happiest of l*ope*8 performances. The sub- 
ject is perhaps not very proper for poetry, and 
the pc^t was not sufficiently mastci*of his sub- 
ject; metaphysical morality was to him a new 
study: he was proud of his acquisitions, and, 
sup{>osing himself master of great secrets, was In 
haste to teach what he had not learned. Thus 
fie tells us, in the first epistle, that from the na- 
ture of the supreme Being may he deduced an 
order of beings such as mankind, because infinite 
excellence can do only what is best. He finds 
out that these beings must be ** somewhere ;** 
and that ** all the question is, whether man be 
ill a wrong place.** Surely if, according to the 
poet's Lelbnitiau reasoniug, we may infer that 
man ought to be, only because ho is, we may ah 
•low that this place is the right place, because he 
has it. Supreme Wisdom is not less infallible 
in disposing than in creating. But what is 
meant by somewhere and place, and wrong place, 
it had been vain to ask Pope, wlio probably Lad 
never asked himself. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wis- 
dom, he tells us gfiiich that every man knows, 
and much that bh does not know himself; that 
we see but little, and that the order of the uni- 
verse is beyond our comprehension ; an opinion 
not very uncommon ; and that there is a cltairi 
of subordinate beings fi*om infinite to no- 
thing,** of which himself and his readers are 
equally ignorant. But he gives us one comfort, 
which without his help he supposes unattain- 
able, in the position, “ that though we are fools, 
yet God is Wise.** 

The E^y affords an egregious instance of 
the predominance of genius, the dazzling splen- 
dour q£ imagery, and the seductive powers of 
eloquence. Never were penury of knowledge 
and vulgarity of sentiment so happily disguised. 
The reader feels his mind full, though he learns 
nothljig ; and, 'lyhen he meets it in ito new ar- 
ray, no longer knows the t^iik of his mother and 
his nurse. When these wonder-working sonnda 
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link into and the doctrine of the Essay, 

n disrobed of its ornaments, is left to the powers 
of its naked excellence, what shall we discover ? 

jn comparison with our Creator, 
very weak and ignorant ; that we do not up- 
hold the chain of existence) ; and that we could 
not make one another with more skill than we 
are made. We may learn yet more ; that the 
arts of human life were copied fitim the instinc- 
tive operations of other animals ; that, if the 
world be made for man, it may be said that man 
was made for geese. To those profound princi- 
jdes of natural knowledge are added some moral 
instructions equally new ; that self-interest, 
well understood, will produce social concord ; 
that men are mutual gainers by mutual bene- 
tils ; that evil Is sometimes baliuiced by good ; 
that human advantages are unstable and folia- 
dous, of uncertain duration and doubtful effect ; 
that our true honour is, not to have a great 
part, but to act it well; that virtue only is 
our own ; that happiness is always in our 
power. 

Surely a man of no very comprehensive search 
may venture to say that he lias heard all this be- 
fore; but it was never till now recommended 
by such a blaze of embellishments, or such 
sweetness of melody. The vigorous contraction 
of some thoughts, the luxuriant amplificatioii of 
others, the incidental illustrations, and some- 
times the dignity, sometimes the softness, of 
the verses, enchain philosophy, suspend cri- 
ticism, and oppress judgment by yverpowering 
pleasure. 

I'his is true of many paragraphs; yet, if I 
had undertaken to exemplify Tope’s felicity of ^ 
eoiiijiositiori before a rigid critic, 1 sliould not 
select the ** Essay on Man ;” for it contains 
more lines unsuccessfully laboured, more harsh- 
ness of diction, more thoughts imperfectly ex- 
pn'ssed, more levity without elegance, and more 
I mviness without strength, than will easily be 
fiKiiid in all his other works. 

The C/iaracltrs <f Men amk. Women are the 
product of diligent speculation upon human 
life ; much labour has been bestowed upon them, 
and Tope very seldom laboured in vain. That 
his exiadlcnce may be properly estimated, I re- 
commend a comparison of his Cftaracters if Wo~ 
men with Boileau’s satire ; it will they be seen 
with how much more perspicai'ity female nature 
is investigated and female excellence selected ; 
and he surely is no mean wntcr to«.whom Boi- 
leau should be found inferior. Tllg Characters 
f Menf however, are written with uh)re, if not 
with deeper thought, and exhibit many passages 
exc{iiisitely beautiful. -The ** Gem and the 
Tlower'* will not easily be equalled. In the 
women’s part are some defects; the character , 
of Atossa is not so neatly titiished as jthat of - 
and some of the fema1^ charactei’S' may 
V«* found ptThaps more frequently among 


p^. 

men ; what is said of Philomede was true of 
Trior. 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurst and Lord 
Burlington, Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to 
j hiui a train of thought which was never in tlie 
j writer’s head, and to support his byiM)thesi% 
has printed that first which was published last. 
In one, the moft valuable passage is perhaps the 
Elegy on ** Good Sense;” and the other, the 

End of the Duke of Buckingham.” 

The epistle to Arhuthnot, now ai'hitrarily 
cal^^'** The Prologue to the Satires,” is a per- 
formance (Amsisting, as it seems, of many frag- 
ments wrought into one design, which by this 
union of scattered beauties contains more strik- 
ing paragraphs than could probably have been 
brought together into an occasional work. As 
there is no stronger motive to exertion than self- 
defentte, no part has more elegance, spirit, or 
dignity, than the poet’s vindication of his own 
character. The meanest passage is the satire 
upon Sporus. 

Of the two poems which derived their iiaiYies 
from the year, and which are called “ 'The 
Epilogue to the Satires,” it was very justly re- 
marked by Savage, that the second was in the 
whole more strongly conceived, and more 
equally supported, but that it bad no single 
passage eqiud to the contention in the first for 
the dignity of vice and the celebration of the 
triumph of corruption. 

The imitations of Horace seem to have been 
written as relaxations of his genius. This em- 
ployment became his favourite by its facility; 
the plan was ready to his hand, and nothing 
was required but to accommodate as he could 
the sentiments of an old author to recent facts 
or familiar images ; but what is easy is seldom 
excellent : such imitations cannot give pleasure 
to common readers : the baari of learning may 
be sometimes surprised and delighted by an un- 
expected parallel but the comparison requires 
knowledge of the original, which will likewise 
often detect strained applications. Between 
Homan images and English manners, thei'e 
will be an iri’econcileable dissimilitude, and the 
work will be generally uncouth and pai*ty-co* 
loured, neither ^original nor translated, neither 
ancient nor modern.* 


• ♦In one-, of these poems is a couplet, to which 
belongs a story that I once heard the Reverend Dr 
Ridley relate : 

<* Slander or polistn dread fl-om Delia's rage ; 

Harsh words, or luingliig, if yo..r judge be 

Sir Francis Page, ajudgo well known in his time, 
concriviiig that Lis nf»aie was nteaut to fill up the 
blank, sent his clerk to Mr. Pope, to complain of thr 
insult. Pope told the yopng man that the blank 
might be supplied by many mononxllablct (rher 



Pope had, *m proportions very nicely adjusted 
to each other, all tho qualities that constitute 
genius. He had invention, by which new trains 
of events are formed, apd new scenes of imagery 
displayed, as in the “ Rape of the Lock Vnd 
by which extrinsic and adventitious embellish* 
ments and illustrations are connected with a 
known subject, as in the “ Essa^on Criticism.'* 
He bad imagination, which strongly impresses 
on the writer’s mind, and enables him to convey 
to the reader, the various forms of nature, inci- 
dents of life, and energies of passion, as^n his 
“ Eloisa,” “'Windsor Forest,” and the “Ethic 
Epistles.” He had judgment, which selects 
from life or nature what the present purpose | 
requires, and, by separating the essence of things 
from its concomitants, often makes the repre- 
sentation more powerful than the reality ; and 
he had colours of language always before him, 
ready to decorate his matter with every gi*ace of | 
elegant expression, as when he ac<*/ominodates 
his diction to the wonderful multiplicity of 
Iloirier’s seiitiinents and descriptions. 

Poetical exprcssi<in includes sound as well as 
meaning: “Music,” says Drydcn, “is inar- 
ticulate poetry;” among the excellences of 
l*upe, therefore, must be mentioned the melody 
i»f his metre. By perusing the works of Drydcn 
he discovered the most perfect fabric of English 
verse, and habituated himself to that only which 
he found the best; in consequence of which re- 
straint, his poetry has been censured as too uni- 
formly musical, and as glutting the ear with 
unvaried sweetness. I suspect this objection to 
be the eant of those who judge by principles 
rather than perception ; and who would even 
themselves have less pleasure in his works, if he 
had tried to relieve attention by studied discords, 
or affected to break his lines and vary his jiauscs. 

But though I»c was thus careful of his versifi- 
cation, he did not opprels his* powers with 
superfluous rigour. 11*0 seems ^to have thoiig|)t 
with Boilcau, that the practice of writing might 
be refined till the difficulty should overbalance 
the advantiq^c. The coifstfiiiction of his language 
is not always strictly grammatical : with those 
rhymes which prescription had conjoined, he 
contented himself, without regardAo Swift’s re- 
monstrances, though there was no striking con- 
sonance ; nor was he very careful t<» vary his 
terminations, or to refuse admission, small 
distance, to the same rhymes. ^ , 

To Swift’s edict for the exclusion of Alcxan- 


than thc! judge’s name “ But, Sir,*’ said the clerk, 
** the judge says that no*ofher word will make senst* 
of the passage." “ So then it seems," says Pope, 
** your master is not only a judge, but a poet: as that 
is the case, the odds are againffi me. ' Give my re- 
spects to the judge, and tell him, hwill not contend 
with one that has the advantage of me, and he may 
W up the blank as he pleases.’*— H. 


drintis and triplets he paid little regal'd ; he ad« 
mitted them', hut, in the opinion of Fenton, too 
rarely; he uses them more liberally in his trjios- 
lation than his pf>cm8. 

He has a few double rhymes ; and always, I 
think, unsuccessfully, except once in the “ Rape 
of the Lock.” 

Expletives he very early ejected from his 
verses; but he now and then admits an epithet 
rather coniniodioiis than important. Each of 
thc six first lines of the “ Iliad” might lose two 
syllables with very little diminution of the mean- 
ing; and sometimes, after all his art and labour, 
one verse seems to be made for the sake of an- 
other. lu his latter productions the diction is 
sometimes Vitiated by French idioms, with 
which Boliiigbruke had perhaps^iifected him. 

1 have been t<i1d that the couplet by which he 
daildared his own ear to be most gratified was 
this : 

Lo, where MiT'Otis sleeps, and hiird1;^tiwf< 

Thc ffeozing Tanais thruiigh a waste nf scows. 

But the reason of this ]U‘efereiicc I cannot dis- 
cover. 

It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely 
a happy combination of words, or a phrase po- 
etically elegant in the English language, which 
Pope has not inserted into iiis version of Homer. 
How be obtaiiicd possession of so many beauties 
of speech, it w* e desirable to know. That he 
gleaned from authors, obscure as well as emi- 
nent, what he thought brilliant or useful, and 
preserved it till in a regular collectiim, is not 
unlikely. When, in his last years, Hall’s Sa- 
lares were shown him, he wished that he had 
seen them sooner. 

New sentiments and new images othcH*s may 
produce ; but to attempt any further improve- 
ment of versification will be dangerous. Art 
and diligence have now done their best, and 
what shall be added will he the effort of tedious 
toil and needless curiosity. 

After all this, if is surely superfluous to an- 
swer the question that has once been usked> 
Whether Pope was a ]>oet ? otherwise than by 
asking, in return. If Pope he not a poet, where 
is poetry to he found ? To circuiuscrihc poetry 
by a definition will only show the narrowness 
Ilf the defmeT, though a definition which shall 
exclude Pope will not easily he made. Let us 
look round upon tlic i>rc8ont time, and back 
upon the past/ let us inquire to whom the voice 
of mankind^is decreed the wreath of poetry ; 
let their productions be examined, and their 
claims sfoted, and the pretensions of Pope will 
he no more disputed. Had he given the world 
only his version, the name of poet must have 
been allowed him ; if the writer of the “ Iliad” 
were toydass his auccessors, he would assign a 
very high place to his traiii>)ator, without re* 
quiring any otliei evidence of genius. 
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The follswing tetter, Tvhich the origi/itU is 
• io the hands of Lord Hardvricke« was commu- 
nicated to me by the kindness of Mr* JodrcU. 

Mr. Bridges, at the Bishop of London's, 
at Fulham. 

« Sir, 

“ The favour of yodr letter, with your re- 
mark, can never he enough acknowledged ; and. 
the speed with which you discharged so trouble- 
some a task doubles the obligation. 

t must own, you have pleased me very 
much by commendations so ill bestowed u])on 
me; but, I assure you, much more by the 
frankness of your censure, whu'h I ought to 
take the more kindly of the two, as it is more 
advantageous to a scribbler to be improved in 
his judgment than to be soothed in his vanity. 
The greater part of those deviations from |he 
Greek which you have observed, I was led into 
by Chapman and Hobbes; who are, it seems, 
as much c^^brated for their knowledge of the 
original, as they are decried for the badness of 
their translations. Chapman pretends to have 
restored the genuine sense of the author, from | 
the mistakes of all former explainers, in several 
hundred places ; and the Cambridge editors of | 
the large Homer, in Greek and Latm, attri- 
buted so much to Hobbes, that they confess 
they have coiTected the old Latin interpreta- 
tion very often by his version. #For my part, I 
generally took the author's meaning to be as 
you have explained it; yet their authority, 
joined to the knowledge of iny own imperfect- 
ness in the language, oveiTuled me. However, 
Sir, you may bo confident 1 think you in the 
right, because you happen to be of my opinion^ 
for men (let them say what they will) never 
approve any other's sense, but as it squares 
with their own. But >ou have made me much 
more proud of, and positive in my judgment, 
sin<'e it is strengthened by yours. 1 think your 
criticisms which regard the expression very 
just, and shall make my profit of them ; to give 
you some proof that I am in earnest, 1 will 
alter three verses on your bare objection, though 
1 have Mr. Hryden's example for each of them. 
And this, 1 hope, you will account no small 
piece of obedience from one wdio values the au- 
thority of one true poet above that of twenty 
critics or common tutoi's. But, though I speak 
ihus of c^tmmenAators, I will continue to read 
carefully all I can procure, to^make up, that 
vi'Hy, for my own want of critical iitiderstand- 
hig in the original beauties of Iloffifr. Though 
the greatest of them are certainly those of in- 
vention and design, which are not af all con- 
fined to the language; for the distinguishing 
excellenres of Homer are (by the consent of the \ 
best critics of all imtions) first in the 'manners 
\whicb include all the speeches, os* being no 
Aker than the rrvrcscntations of cucb iH*rson's 


manners by bis words ;} and then in that rap* 
tore and fire which carries you away with bim, 
with that wonderful force, that no man who 
has a true poetical spirit is master of himself 
while he reads him. Homer makes you in- 
terested and conceriird before you are aware, all 
at once, whereas Virgil does it by soft degrees. 
This, 1 believe, is what a translator of Homer 
ougljit principally to imitate; and it is very 
hard for any translator to come up to it, be- 
cause the chief reason why all translations fall 
short t of their originals is, that the very con- 
stniiut they are obliged to renders them heavy 
and dispirited. 

“ The great beauty of Homer's language, as 
I take it, consists in that noble simplicity which 
runs through all his works ; (and yet his dic- 
tion, contrary to w'hat one would imagine con- 
sistent with simplicity, is at the same time very 
copious.) I don't know how 1 have run info 
this pedantry in a letter, but I find 1 have said 
too much, as well as spoken too inconsiderately : 
what farther thoughts I have upon this subject 
I shall be glad to communicate to you (for my 
own improvement) when w^e meet; which is a 
happiness very earnestly desire, as I do like- 
wise some opportunity of proving bow much I 
think myself obliged to your friendship, and 
how truly I am. Sir, 

“ Your most faithful, humble servant, 

« A. PorK." 


llie criticism upon Pope's Ei>iiaidis, wdilch 
wras printed in “ The Universal Visitor,” is 
placed here, being too minute aud particiilai* to 
be inserted in the Life. 

Every art is best taught by example. No- 
thing contributes more to the cultivation of 
propriety lhap remarks on the works of those 
who have most excelled.. I Khali tluTefore en- 
deavour, at thifirrmY, to entertain the young stu- 
dents in i)oetry with an examination of Pope’s 
Epitaphs. , 

To define an epitaph is useless; every one 
knows that it is an inscription on a tomb. An 
epitaph, therefore, implies no particular charac.- 
ter of writing, but may be composed in verso 
or prose. It is 'indeed commonly panegyrical ; 
because we are seldom distinguished with a 
stone but by our friends ; but it has no rule 
to restULiin or metdify it, except this, that it 
ought not to be longer than common beholden 
may be expected to have leisure and patience t«. 
peruse. 

L‘ 

On Charles JSart of Dorset, in the t^urch if 
Wytjiyham in Sn$f>ex, 

Dorset, the grace of courts, the mare’s pride, 
Patrou of arts, and juc’ge of nature, died — 
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The scoorge of pride, thougH Bonctified or great ; 
Of fopB is letumingy and of knavoB io state ; 

Yet soft in nature, though severe hU lay. 

His anger moral, and bis wisdom gay. 

Blest satirist ! who tOnolh’d the means so true, 

As showed, Vine had his hat^ and pity too. * 
Blest courtier I who could king and country please. 
Yet sacred kept his friendships and hie ease. 

Blest peer I his great forefather's every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on his ribc; ' , , 

W here other Buckhursts, other Dorsets shine. 

And patriots still, or poets, dock the line. 

• 

The first distich of this epitaph coittaiifs a 
kind of information which few would want, 
that the man for whom the tomb was erected 
died. There are indeed some quaiitics worthy 
of praise ascribed to the dead, but none that were 
likely to exempt him from the lot of man, or in- 
cline us much to wonder that he should die. 
What is meant by “judge of nature,” is not 
easy to say. Nature is not the object of human 
judgment; for it is vain to judge where we can- 
not alter. If by nature is meant what is com- 
monly called nature by the critics, a just repre- 
sentation of things really existing and actions 
really perfonned, nature cannot he properly op- 
posed to art ; nature being, in this sense, oqjy 
the best effect of art. 

Iho scourge of pride— 

Of this couplet, the second lino is not, what !■ 
intended, an illustration of the former. Pride 
in the great is indeed well enough connected 
witli knaves in state, though knaves is a word 
rather too ludicrous and light; but the mention 
of sanctified pride will not lead the thoughts to 
fops in learning, but rather to some species of 
tyranny or oppression, something more gloomy 
and more formidable than lopper^, * 

I 

Yet Buft his nature— • » 

This is a high compliment, but was nut first 
bestowed on Dorset by* I^e. The i^cxt verse 
is extremely beautiful. 

Blest satirist !— 

« 

In this distich is another line of which Pope 
was not the author. 1 do not mean blame 
these imitations with much harshnessg in long 
performances they are scarcely to be avoide^ 
and in shorter they may be indulged, becaule 
the train of the composition may naturally in- 
volve them, or the sci^itiness of the subject allow 
little choice. However, what is borrowed is 
xiot to be enjoyed es otu' own ; and it is the busi- 
ness of critical justice to givp every bird of the 
muses his proper feather. • 


Wi^ethcr a epurtier can pfd^rly ba comtvuiipd- 
for keeping his ease saeretl, may perhaps bo* 
disputable. To please king and country, with- 
out saprifleing friendship to any change of 
was a very uticoxnmon instance ot pnxdence ot 
&l}city, and deserved to be kept separate from ^ 
so poor a commendation as core of his ease. J 
wish our i»oet8 would attend a little more accur- 
ately to the use of tlie word sacred, which sure- 
ly should never be applied in a serious composi- 
tion but where some reference may be made to 
a higher Being, or where some duty is exacted 
or implied. A man may keep his friendsliip 
saoril, becahse promises of friendship are very 
awful ties; hut methinks he cannot, but in a 
burlesque sense, bo said to keep his ease sacred. 

• 

Blosf peer! 

' j#. 

The blessing ascribed to the peer has no con- 
nection with his peerage ; they might happen to 
any other man whose ancestors werg remember- 
ed, or whose posterity are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy 
either of the writer or the man entombed. 

II. 

On Sia William’ Tuumbull, one tf the principal 
Secretaries of Slate to King William III. who, 
having resigned his piece, died in his retiremeni 
at Easthamstead in Berkshire, 1716. 

A pleasing form; a firm, yet cautious mind ; 

Sincere, though prudent, constant, yet resign’d ; 

» Honour unchanged, a principle profest, 

Fix’d to one fide, but moderate to the rest ; 

An honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; 

Just to his prince, and to his country true ; 

Fill’d with the sense of age, the fire of youth, 

A scorn of wrangling, yet a seal for truth ; 

A generous faith, from superstition free ; 

A love to poace, and hate of tyranny ; 

Such this man was ; who, now from earth removed. 

At length unjnysdnat liberty be loved. 

In this epitaph, as in many otlmp, ihere< ap» 
pears, at the first view, a fault which I think 
scarcely any beauty can compensate. The name 
is omitted. The end of an epitaph is to convey 
some account of the dead ; and to what purpose 
is any thing told of him whose name is conceal- 
ed? An epitaph, and a history of a nameless 
hero, are eqiAlly absurd, since the virtues and 
qualities so^yeeounted in either are scattered at 
the mercy of fortune to be appropriated by guess. 
The n.Mne, it is true, may he read upon the 
stone; but what obligation has It to the poet, 
whose verses wander over the earth and leave 
their subject behind them, and who is forced, 
like ai^nskil fill, painter, to moke his purpose 
Itoown by adventitious help? 

This ppitnph is wholly without elevation, and 
Ill- 


Blest courtier I 
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contalnf •trlkfiv or particular; bttttha 

^ poet l« uot to be Warned Iw the drfects of his 
* auyect. He said, peHmiM, the best that ^d 
f There are, however, some defects 

wB^ were not made necessary by the charac- 
* ter in which he was employed There is no 
opposition between an Aone^ courier and a 
^Htlrtol f for, an hottea courtier cannot but be a 
patriot* 

It was unsuitable to. the nicety required in 
short compositions to ckwie his verse with the 
word too: every rhyme should be a word of 
emphasis; nor can this rule hs safely neglected, 
except where the length of the poem ndhkes 
slight inaccuracies e^usable, or allows room 
for beauties sufficient to overpower the e^ts 
of petty faults. « 

At the beginning of the seventh line the 


IV, ® 

On Ja^bs CaAUos, Esq* 

In PTestmmster jihbep, 

JACOBTS CBAOUS, 

. BCGI HAOMjB BRITANNISl A SCCBATlS 
BT CaNSll.ri8 8ANCT10R1BVS 
FSiNCiriS FABISSa AC FOPVLl AMOR RT ORLlfiliCI 
VIBIT TITVLIS £T INVlDtA HAJOR 
ANNOS URV PAVOOS, XJCXV. 

OS. FSB, xri. Koeexx. ‘ 

« 

sfatesxiiAti, yet Mend to truth I of soul sincere. 

In action tolthful, and in honour clear! 

Who broke no promise, serred no private end. 
Who gain'd no title, and who lost no friend! 
p;! n tiled by himself, by all approved^ 

Vrassea, wept, and honour'd by the Muse he loved I 


word filed is weak mid prosaic, having no par- ^ , 

tieotar adaptation to any of tha words tliat The line, on Crayga were not originally In- 
follow it. tended for an epitaph; and therefore some 

The thought in the last line la Impertinent, to be imputed to the violence with 

having no eonneetlon with the foregoing* char- ’^•'ich they are torn from the poem that first 
acter, nor with the eondUiou of the man de- contained them. Wo may, however, observe 
scribed. Had the epitaph been written on the ““c^cfccto- There is a redundancy of words 
poor consplmtor* who died Jatoly in prison of- •” t*** “cst Muplet : it is supcrflaoiis to tcli of 
ter a confinement of more than forty years, Wm who was nncerr, (rue, and/aiiA/iii, that ho 
without any crime proved egainet him, the sen-, tvfc in honmr clear. 

timent had been just and patheticai j but why There seems to be an opposition intended in 
obould Trumbull be congratulated upon his 11- the fourth line, which is not very obvious : 
berty, who had never known restraint? ‘h® delation between the two posi- 

tloDS, that he gained no tkle^ and to no fiend f 
It may be proper hero to remark the absurdity 
HI, of joining in the same insci’iption Latin and 

Englihh, or verse and prose. If either Ian- 
On the Hon. Sisiok Harcourt, on^f Son of the guage be preferable to the other, let that only be 
Lord Chancellor Hahcdurt, at the Church used ; for no reason can be given why part of 
Stanton- Harcourt in OtfordslUre, 1780. the iiifoi-mation should be given in one tongue, 

and part in another, on a tomb more than in 


To this sad shrine, whoe'er Oioa art, draw near ; 
Hero lies the friend most loved, toe sou most dear : 
Who ne'er knew joy, but Mendship might divide. 
Or gave his father grief hut when he died. 

How vain hi reason I eloqueuce how weak I 
If Pope must tell what Uarcoiht cannot apeak. 
Oh I let thy onoedoved friend inscribe thy stone, 
And with a Atberis sorrows mix his own I 


any other place, or any other occasion ; and to 
tell airtbat caj> be conveniently told in verse, 
and then to call in the help of prose, has always 
th(r appearance oP a very artless expedient, or of 
an attempt unaccomplished. Such an epitaph 
resembles the conversatiun of a foreigner, who 
tells part «f bis meaning by words, and conveys 
part by signs. 


is epitaph Is principally remarkable for the 
artful in^oduotion of the name, which is In- 
serted with a peculiar tellcityi to whSeh chancu 
must concur with genius, which no man can 
hope to attain twice, and which cannot he copied 
but with servilo imitation. * 

1 cannot but wish that of this im^ipthm the 
two last lines had been omitted, as Hiey take 
away i^om the energy what they do iioif.add to 
the sense. 


♦ 

V. 

t Intended for Mr. Rows. 

« i In WcUminster 

^y relics, Rowe, to this fair ntn wo trust, 
And, sacred, phice by Hryden's awfiil dost; 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone ho lies. 
To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes 


^ % I * I'his was altered much for the better as it now 

died In Newgate, Sept, 2d, ! stands on the monument in the Abbey, erected to 
Sid* Gent, Mag, vcl, l. p, pto.— N, I Howe and his daughter.— a ri. 



’peace to tliy gentle fliade, and endloM rest I 
Bleat in tliy genia% in iBy love too blest 1 
One grateful woman to tby fame supplies 
What a whole thankless land, to his denies. 

Of this inacription the chief fault ia, that !t be*- 
ongs less to Rowe, for whom it is written, 
than to Dryden, who was hurled near him ; 
and indeed gives very .little infoipation concern* 
ing either. 

To wish Peace to tAy shade U too mythological 
to be admitted into a Christian temple : the an- 
cient woi*shjp has infected almost idl ovSt other 
compositions, and might therefore be contented 
to spare our epitaphs. Let fiction at least cease 
with life, and let us he serious over the grave. 

VI. » 

On Mas. ConssT, 

Who died ^ a Cancer in her Preast,* 

Here rests a woman, good witliout pretence, 
Blest with plain reason and with sober sense ; 

No conquest she, but oVr herself, desired : 
hlo arts essay'd, but not to be admired. 

Passion and pride were to her soul itfiknown, 

Couv incud that virtue only is our own* 

Bo unaffected, so composed a mind, 

iSo firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refined, 

Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures tried ; 

The aaiut sustaiuM it, but the woman died. 

1 have always considered this as the most val- 
uable of all Pope's epitaphs ; the subject of it is 
a character not discriminated by any shining or 
eminent peculiarities; yet that which really 
makes, though not the splendour, the felicity of 
life, and that which every wise man will choose 
fur his final and lasting companion in the lan- 
gmir of age, in the quiet of privacy, when he 
departs weary and disgusted from the ostenta- 
tious, the volatile, and the vahi. Of such a 
character, which the dull overlook, and the |ay 
despise, it was fit that the value should be made 
known, and the dignity established. Domestic 
virtue, as it is exerted Without great occasions, 
or conspicuous consequences, in an evfen unnoted 
tenor, required the genius of Pope to display it 
in such a manner as might attract regard, and 
enforce reverence. Who can forbear to lament 
that this amiable woman has no name in the 
verses ? o. 

If the particular lines of this inscriptioi^ be 
examined, it will ayipear less faulty than the 
rest. There is scarcely one line taken from 
common>places, unless it be that in which onl^ 
virtue is said to be our own, I once heard a lady 
of great beauty and Aegance object to the fourth 
line, that it contained an unnatural and incredi- 
ble panegyric. Of this let the ladies judge. 


» 1 • t‘)f north aisle qf the parish church of St. 
HUi giUCt, \V * Btiiiinb'tT.— II. 


nu 

Onihe' Monument of the Hok. Ri^ket Dtnsti 
and of his Sister M arv, erected ^ their 
the Loan Digbv, m Church tf ^terhimein 
Dorsetshire^ 1727. ^ 

Go! fiur example of untainted youth. 

Of modest wisdom and pacific truth : 

Composed in sufferings, and in joy sedate. 

Good wiUiout noise, without pretension great e 
Just of thy word, in every thought sincere. 

Who knew no wish but what the world might heart 
Of softest manners, unaffected mind. 

Lover of pence, and friend of human kind: 

Go, live i for heaven^s eternal year is thine, 

Go, and exalt thy moral to divine. 

And thou, blest maidl attendant on his doom. 
Pensive hast follow'd to the silent tomb ; 

Steer'd tiie same ooiirse to the same quiet shore, 
Not parted long, and now to part no morel 
Go, tben, where only bliss sincere is known I 
Go, where to love and to enjoy are one I 
Yet take these tears, Mortality's mdief. 

And, till we share your joys, fiirgive our grief: 

These little rites, a stone, a verse receive, 

Tis all a father, all a friend can give I 

Thia epitaph contains of the brother only a 
general indiscriminate character, and of the sis- 
ter tells nothing but that she died. The diili- 
culty bi writing epitaphs is to give a particular 
and appropriate praise, llus, however, is not 
always to be performed, whatever be the dili- 
gence or ability of the writer ; for the givater 
part of mankind have no character at all^ have 
little that distinguishes them from others equal- 
ly good or had, and therefore nothing can be 
said of them which may not be applied wiih 
equal propriety to a thousand more. It is in- 
deed no great panegyric, that thei'e is inclosed 
in this tomb one who was born in one year and 
died in another ; yet many useful and amiable 
lives have been spent which yet leave little ma- 
terials for any other memorial. These are 
however not thoproper subjects of poetry ; and 
whenever friendship, or any other motive, 
obliges a poet to write on such sulgiects, he must ' 
be forgiven if he sometiiiies wanders in general- 
Ule.s, and utters the same praises over different 
tombs. 

The soantiness of human praises can scarcely 
be made more apparent, than by remarking how 
often Pope has, in the few \ipitaphs which be 
composed, found it necessary to borrow froax 
himself. fourteen epitaphs which he has 

written, lomprlse about a hundred and forty 
lines, jin which there are more repetitions than 
will easily be found in all the rest of his works. 
In the eight lines which make the character of 
Digby, there is scarce any thought, or word, 
whichi^may not be found in the other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which i<^ far the strongest and 
most elegant, is borrowed from Dryden. Thfl 
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POPH* 


\0 t|i«i witb that^on Hafccktiit^ 
,ba( if k«rf mm elfiant and batter dennfe^d. 



On Sra Gonranr KiraLiria# 

In Westminsier^AtAeyf 17S$. 

Knellev^ by Heaven, and not amastet ta^bi, 
Wboae art waa nature and whfse iticturief 
Now for two ag««, baring anatiib'd Anm^te 
Whatever was beabteous or wbate*er.wa» great;, 

Lies crown'd with prince’s honours, poft^Jays, 

Due to bis merit and brfve tbirst of praise. < 

Living, great Nature Soar'd he might outvili 
Her works ; and dying, i^axs hersell may die. 

Of tbif epitaph the couplet is good, the 
■econd not bad, the third if deformed with a 
broken metaphor, the word crotcnrd not being 
applicable to the fion(mri or the laysi and the 
fourth if not onlj^ borrowed from the epitaph on 
Hapbael, buf of a very hareb conetructloiif 

IX. 

On GaNEEAL HeKET IVxTHEEa 
In JFestminster<-Jibb^f 17S9L 

Here, Withers, rest 1 then bravest, gendest mind ! 
Thy country’s friend, but more of human hind. 

O I bom to arms 1 0 1 worth in youth approved I 

0 1 soft humanity in age beloved t 

For thee the hardy veteran drops a tear. 

And the gay courtier feels the sigh sincere. 

Withers, adieu 1 yet not with thee remove 
Thy martial spirit or ,thy social love ( * 

Amidst corruption, luxury, and rage. 

Still leave some ancient virtues to our age ; 

Nor let us say (those English glories gone) 

The last true Briton lies beneaQi this stone. 

The epitaph on Withers affords another in- 
, stance of comm'on*place$, though somewhat di^ 
versified by mingled qualities a6d the peculiarity 
of a profession* 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and 
unpleaaing; exclamation seldom succeeds in our 
language; EUd, I think, it may be observed that 
the particle 0 ! used at the beginning of the 
fentence always offends. • 

The third couplet is more happy ; the value 
expressed for him, by di^Tereut sorts of men, 
raises him to esteem ; there is yet |omething of 
the common cant of superficial shifts, who 
suppose that the iuslneerity of the courtier de* | 
strays all his sensations, and that he is equally a 
dissembler to the living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the epi- 
taph to close, but that t should be nn willing to 
loseytiiQ two next lines, which yet arsadearly 1 
if they cannot be retained without the ! 
follow them. i 


X* 

On Mr. Elijah Fbxton. 

M Masthamstead in JBerkahtre, ITSKL 

Tlua modest stone, what few vain marbles can. 
Hoy truly say. Here lies an honest man : 

A poet, blest beyond the poet^i fate. 

Whom Heaven kept sacred from the proud ao 
,grpot: ♦ 

to loud pridse, and friend to learned ease. 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 

Cahttly ho look’d on either life, and here 
Saw, nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From Nature's temperate feast rose satisflod, 
Thank’d HoavOn that be lived, and that he died. 

The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed 
f^Dd CVBshaw. The four next lines contain a 
species of praise peculiar, original, and just. 
Hei^e, therefore, the inscription should have 
ended, the latter pai‘t containing nothing but 
what Is common to every man who is wise and 
good. The character of Fenton was so ainiable, 
that I cannot forbear to wish for some poet or 
biographer to display it more fully for the ad- 
vantage of posterity. If he did not stand in the 
first rank of^ genius, be may claim a place in tiie 
second; and, whatever criticism may object to 
bis writings, censure could find very little to 
blame in his life. 

XI. 

On Mr* Gat* 

In Westfmnsler^Abbey, 1782. 

Of manners gentle, of afTcctions mild ; 

In wit, a man ; simplicity, a child ; 

With native humour tempering virtuous rage. 
Form’d to delight at once and lash the age ; 

Above temptation in a low estate. 

And unrorrupted, e'en Imong the great: 

A safe companion and an ea&y friend, 

Uift>laroed through'lifc, lamented in thy end. 

These are thy honours I not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d witli heroes, or yri^i kings thy dust ; 

But that tlig worthy and the good shall say, 

Striking their pensive bosoms— H erodes Gay. 

As Gay warfihe favourite of our Author, this 
epitaph was prbbably written with an uncom- 
mon degree of attention ; yet it is not more suiv 
cessfully 'Executed than the rest, for it will not 
always happen that the success of a poet is pro- 
portionate to his labour. The same observation 
maybe extended to all works of imagination, 
which are often influenced by causes wholly out 
of the performer's power, hints of which he 
perceives not the origin, by sudden elevations 
of mind which he cannot produce himseli^ and 
which sometimes yise when he expects them 
least. , ■' 

The two parts of the f^yst line are only echoes 
of each other; grnile tnanuffl'S and mi/d 
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hons, if they meeu any things most mean the 
same. 

That Gay was a man in tutif ts a very frigid 
commendation ; to have the wit of a man is not 
much for a poet. The wit if many* an4 the 
simplicily of a child, make poor and vulgar con- 
trast, and raise no ideas of excellence either in- 
tellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is iSss properly in- 
troduced after the mention of mildness and gm~ 
tfeness, which are made the cdnstitiients of his 
character ; for a man so mild and g/entU^ tem- 
per his rage was not difficult. • 

The next line Is inharmonious in its sound 
and mean in its conception ; the opposition is 
obvious, and the word lash, used absolutely, 
and without any modification, is gross and 
improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty, and free 
from corruption atnong the great, is indeed such 
a peculiarity as deserved notice. But to be a 
safe companion Is a praise merely negative, aris- 
ing not from possession of virtue, but the ab- 
sence of vice, and that one of the most odious. 

As little can be added to his character by as- 
serting that he was lamented in his and. Every 
man that dies is, at least by the writer of his 
cjutapb, supposed to be lamented ; and there- 
fore this general lamentatiou does no honour 
to Gay. 

The first eight lines have no grammar ; the 
a(ije4*,tives are without any substantive, and the 
eiiilhets without a subject. 

Tito thought in the last line, that Gay is bu- ^ 
ried in the bosoms of the worthy and the good, 
who are distinguished only to lengthen the ' 
line, is so dark that few understand it '; and so 
harsh, when it is explained, that still fewer 
approve. I 

• • I 

* 

• • 

Intended for Sir Isaac Nkwtok, 

Jn Westvfmistcr-Alfbey* 

ISAACUS NEWTONIIIS: 

Qiieni Immortalcml 

Tesfaatur, Tempus, Natura, Canum, 
Mortalem 

Hoc niarmor fatetur. • 

T^aturc aucl Nature’s laws, lay hid in ni^t, 

Ood said, Let JSewton be! Aud all was^ight. * 

Of this epitaph, short as it is, tbe faults seem 
not to be very few. Why part should be La- 
tin, and part English, it is not easy to discover 


Ucr wit was mote than man, her innocence 
a (hild** 

1)iiyd£*n on Airs. Killis«'«.—C. 
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Inijio Latj^ikthe dppositioif of /minorfo/M aabd 
Morialis is a mere sound, or a mere quibble ; be* 
is not immortal in any sense contrary to that la 
which he is mortal. 

Jn the verses the thought is obviousi and tha 
words and Ught are too nearly allied. 

XIII. 

On EnHUND Oukk f Bccxincbam, who died 
in the 19th Year qf his Age, 1735. 

If modest youth with cool reflection crown’d, 
Andgmery opening virtue blooming round, 
CouMpave a parent’s justest pride from fate, 

Or add one patriot Co a sinking state ; 

This weepbag marble h^d not ask'd thy tear. 

Or sadly told how many hopes lie here I 
The living virtue now had shone approved, 

Tbe senate heard him, and hia country loved. 

Tet softer honours, and less noisy fame. 

Attend the shade of gentio Buckingham : 

In whom a race, for courage famed and art, 

Sn^ in the milder merit of the heart : 

And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given. 

Pays the last tribute of a saint to Heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Warburton prefei’s to the 
rest; hut I know not for what reason. 'I'o 
croton with reflection h surely a mode of epee<‘h 
approaching to nonsense. Opening virtues bloom - 
ing round is something like tautology; the six 
following lilies are poor and prosaic. Art in 
another couplet used for arts, that a rhyme may 
be had to heart. The six last lines are tbe best, 
but not excellent. 

The rest of his sepulchral performances 
hardly deserve the notice of criticism. The 
contemptible Dialogue” between 11k and 
She should have been suppressed for the au- 
thor’s sake. 

Ill his last epitaph on himself, in which he 
attempts to be jocular upon one of the few things 
that make wise men serious, he confounds the 
living man with J!he dead : ^ 

Under this stone, or under this sill, 

Or under this turf, &c. 

When a man is once buried, the question, un- 
der what he is buried, is easily decided* lU 
forgot thtit, though he wrote the epitaph in a 
state of uncertainty, yet it coqJd not be laid over 
him till his gpive was made. Such is the folly 
of wit wher^it is ill employed. 

The woifd has but little new; even this 
wretchedness seems to have been borrowed from 
the folfbwing tuneless lines : 

Ludovici Areosti humaiitiiT ossa 
Bub hoc nianuore, vcl sub hachumOfSeu 
Sub quicqiiid vpluit bcuiguus hwTm^ ^ 

Sive ha‘fnde benignior cinnes, sou 
OpportuniuB lucidcns Viator: 



•14 PlTf. 



01 evipmt pamo »iren«^ 

_ Vj ^em iitA twm sil^i iMiraTit. 

ioMtibl ?<diiit foo seputobro 


Olbifi iifiibd luib«ret ia aepiOchfiiiii. 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect that 
his tride would Mv« ever had such an illustrious 
imitator. 

o 


PITT. 


Christopher Pjrr, of whom, whatever 1 shall 
relate, mote than has been already published, I 
owe to the kind communication of Dr. VVarton, 
was born in 1699, at Blandford, the son of a 
physician much esteemed. 

He was, lit 1714^ received as a scholar into 
'Winchester t^olleme, where he was distinguished 
by exercises of uncommon elegance, and, at his 
removal to New College, Ih 1719, presented to 
the electors, as the product of his private and 
voluntary studies, a complete version of Lucan’s 
poem, winch he did not then know to have been 
translated by Rowe. 

\^is Is on instance of early dJltgenoe, which 
w^'deserves to be recorded. The suppression 
of ,sdch a work, recommended by such uncom- 
mon drcimistanccs, is to be regretted. It is in- 
deed culpable to load libraries with snpcrflubus 
books; but Incitements to early excellence are 
never superfluous, and from tills example the 
danger is not great of many imitations. ^ 

When he had resided at his college three years, 
he was presented to the rectory of Pimpem, in 
Dorsetshire (1722), by bis relation, Mr. Pitt, of 
Stratfield Say, in Hampshire; and, resigning 
his fellowship, continued at Oxford two years 
longer, till he became master of arts ,(1724). 

He probably about this time translated Vida’s 
Art of Poetry,*^* which TAstram’s splendid 
edition had then made popular. In this trans- 
lation he distinguished himself, both by its gen- 
eral dcganoe, and by the skilful adaptation of 
his numbers to the images expressed ; a beauty 
which Vida has with great ardour enforced and 
BxempUfted. * 

He then retired^to hh living, a place very 
pleasing by its situation, 'and therefore likely to 
»eite Uie imagination of a poet; where be pass- 
ed the rest of his lifo, reverenced fAshis virtue, 
ind beloved for the softness of his temper, and 
the easiness of his manners. Before sfrangers 
he had something of the scholar’s timidity or 
iistnist; but, when be became familiar, he was, 
ip a very high degree, cheerful and entertaining. 
His general benevolence procured graeral re- 
lp«^t ; and he passed a lifo placid and honourable, 


neither too great for the kindness of the low, nor 
So low for the notice of the great. 


At what time he composed his “ Misecllany,” 
published in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to 
know: those which have dates' appear to have 
been very early productions; and 1 have not 
observed that any rise above mediocrity. 

‘The Buccf^ of his “ Vida” animated him to a 
higher undertaking; and in his thirtieth year 
be published a vemton of the timt book of the 
" A£neid.*’ This being, I suppose, commended 
by his friends, he some time afterwards added 
three or four more, with an advertisement, in 
which he represents himself os translating with 
gi*eat indifference, and with a progi’css of which 
himself was hardly conscious. This can hardly 
be true, and, if true, is nothing to the reader. 

At last, without any fui’ther contention with 
his modesty, or any owe of the name of Dryden, 
he gave us a complete English “ Aitieid,” which 
1 am Bony not to see joined in this publication 
with his othei^ poen^.* It would have been 
pleasing to have an opportunity of comparing 
the two best tramlations that perhaps were ever 
produced by one nation of the same author. 

Pitt, engaging as a^riyal with Dry den, nat- 
urally observed his failures, and avoided them ; 
and, as he wrote after Pope’s Iliad,” he had 
an example of an exact, equable, and splendid 
versification. bY^ith these advantages, seconded 
by great diligence, he might successfully labour 
particular passages and escape many errors. If 
the two«|rersion8 are compared, perhaps the re- 
suH wouM be, that Dryden leads the reader for- 
ward by his general vigour and sprightiiness, 
and Pitt o^n stops him to contemplate the ex- 
cellence of a single couplet : tliat Dryden’s faults 
are forgotten in the hurry of delight, and that 
Pitt’s beauties are neglected in the langour of a 
cold and listless perusal, that Pitt pleases the 


• It has since been added tp tljc collection. 



THOMSON. 


criticf, and Prjrdan tha people; tbat Pitt is 
quoted, and Dryden read. 

lie did not long enjoy tbe reputation wbicb 
tills great work deservedly conferred ; for he 
left the world in 1748, and lies hurled undhr a 
stone at Blandford, on wliich is this inscrip- 
tion > 

In Memory of 

Cbb. Pitt, dork, M 'A. , » 


* 1 Very omlnent * 
Morbtf teleats in poetry; 
and yet mo*re 

For the nniversU oandoor of 
his mind, and the primitive 
simpUdty of hU manners. 
Ho lived innocent ; 
and died beloved, 

Apr. 13. 1748. 

Aged 48. 
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THOMSON. 


James Thomson, the son of a minister well es- 
teemed for his piety and diligence, was born 
September 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the shire of 
Xloxburgh, of which his father was pastor. Ills 
mother, whose name was Hume,* inherited as 
co-lieiress a portion of a small estaft. The re- 
venue of a parish in Scotland is seldom large ; 
and it was probably in commiseration of the 
difficulty with which Air, 'Hiomson suppoited 
his family, having nine chlldreni that Air. Uic- 
cartoti, a neighbouring minister, discovering in 
James uncommon promises of future excellenc-e, 
undertook to superintend his education and pro- 
vide him hooks. 

He was taught the common rudiments of 
learning at the school of Jedburg, a place which 
he delights to recollect in his poem of Autumn 
but was not considered by his master as superi- 
or to common boys, though in those early days 
he amused his patron and his frietfds wltlP poet- 
ical compositions ; with wiiich, Itowever, he so 
little pleased himself, that on qvery new-yeaqjs 
flay he threw into the fire all the productions of 
tlie foregoing year. 

From the school he*was removed Jto Edin- 
burgh, where he had not resided two years when 
his father died, and left oil his children to the 
care of their mother, who raised iJpon her little 
estate what money a mortgage could afford, and, 
removing with her family to Edinburgh, lived 
to see her son rising into eminence. *• 

The design of lliomson’s hieuds wa%to breed 
him a minister. He lived at Edinbui^h, as ut 
school, without distinction or expecUtlon, till, 
at the usual time, be performed a probationary 
exercise by explaining a psalm. His diction 
was BO poetically splendid, that Air, Hamilton, 


* His mother's name vESf Beatrix Trotter His 
gtaudinotber's napae was Hnme.->C. 

. . . 


the Professor of Divinity, reproved him fof 
speaking language unintelligible to a^popular au- 
dience ; and he censured one of his expressions 
as indecent if not profane. 

This rebuke is reported to have repressed bis 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical character, and ho 
probably cultivated with new diligence his blos- 
soms of poetry, which, however, were in some 
danger of a blast ; fin*, submitting his produe- 
t^ns to some who thought themselves qualified 
to criticise, be heard of nothing but faults ; but 
finding other judges more favourable, he did not 
suffer himself to sink into despondence. 

He easily discovered that the only stage on 
which a poet could appear with any hope of ad- 
‘Antage was London ; a place too wide for the 
operation of petty competition and private ma- 
lignity, where merit might soon become conspi- 
cuous, and would find friends as soon as it be- 
came reputable to befriend it. A lady who was 
acquainted with his mother advised him to the 
journey, and promised some countenance or as- 
sistance, which at lost he never received ; how- 
ever, he justified His advent#s by her encour- 
agement, and cams to seek in London patron- 
age and fame. 

At his arrival he found his way to Air. 
Mallet, then tutor to the sons of tlie Duke of 
l^ntrose. He bdd recommendations to severol 
pCTBons ofocoDscqueuce, which he had tied up 
carefully in hts hfindkerd|^iof ; but as he 
passed along the street, with the gaping curio- 
sity of a nevf-com^, his attention was upon 
every thing^thcr than his pocket, and his ma* 
gazine of credentials was stolen from him. 

His first want was a pair of shoes. For the 
supply of all his necessities, bis whole fund was 
his ** Winter,*’ which for a time could find do 
purchaser; till, at last, Mr. Millan was per- 
suaded to *buy it at a low price; and this low 
price he had for some time reason tq regret ; but 
by accident, Air. Whatley, a man not wholly 
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ftoiliMt) tt;tni tils 

, tt)win it, was so fi^lghted tlial hh ran from 
;|iac6 to place celebrating its ^ceUenoe* Tborn* 
likewii^ the notice of Aaroti Hi]l> 
being lyiendless and indigent;, and glad 
' of kindness, he courted with every expression of 
servile adulation. 

** Winter*’ was dedicated to &ir Spencer 
Compton, but attracted no regard fr<»n him to 
the author, till Aaron Ilill awakened his atten- 
tion by some verses addressed to Thomson, and 
published in one of the newspapers, which cen^ 
cured the great for their neglect of ingenious 
men. Thomson then received a present of 
twenty guineas, of whidi he gives this account 
to Mr. Hill: 

1 hinted to foxi in my last, that on Saturday 
morning 1 was with Sir Spencer Compton. A 
certain gentleman without my desire spoke to 
him eoncerninf me : his answer was, that 1 had 
never come near him. Then the gentleman put 
the question# If he desired that 1 should wait 
on him? He returned, he did. On this, the 
gentleman gave me kn introductory letter 
him. He received me in what they commonly 
call a civil manner ; asked me seme common- 
piiice questions, and made me a present of twenty 
guineas. 1 am very ready to own that the pre- 
Sfiit was larger than my perlbmiiince deserved; 
and shall ascribe it to his generosity, or anv 
other cause, rather than the merit of the 
dress,” 

The poem, which, being of a new kind, few 
would venture at drat to like, by degrees gained 
upon tbe public; and one edition was very 
speedily succeeded by another. ^ 

Thomson’s credit was now high, and every 
day brought him new friends; among others 
Dr. Handle, a man afterwards unfortunately 
famous, sought his acquaintance, and found his 
qjiialities such, that he recommended him to the 
Lord Chancellor Talbot. 

** Winter” was accompanied, in many edi- 
tions, not only a prefa^ and dedlcHtion, 
but with poetical ‘ praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Mullet (then Malloeh,} and Mim, the detitious 
name of a lady once too- well -known. Why the 
dedications are to « Winter” and the other Sea- 
sons, contrarily to custofn, left out in tbe col- 
lected works, the reader xnay inquire.^ >||| 

The next year 07^'^) distinguished bimsslf 
by three publications : of << Summer,” in pufsu- 
ance of his plan; of A Poem oiicthe Death of 
Sir Isaac Newton,” which he was enabled to 
perfoi'm as an exact philosopher by^e instruc- 
tion of Mr. Gray; and of “ Britannia,” a^kind 
of poetical invective agaifist the ministry^ whom 
the nation then thought not forward enough in 
resenti^ the depredations of the Spaniards^ 
% piece he declared himself an adherent 
dpppsition, and had therefore no favour > 
fn^m tbe court, . , i 


Thomsoii» having been some time entertainetk 
in the family of the Lord Binning, was desirous 
of testifying bis gratitude by making him the 
patron of his " Bummer;” but tbe same kind- 
ness <whidl had first disposed Lord Binning to 
encourage him determined him to refuse the 
dedication, which was by his advice addressed 
to Mr. Dodington, a man who had more power 
to advanco the reputation and fortune of a poet. 

" Spring” was published next year, with a 
dedicadon to the Countess of Hertford ; whose 
practici it was to invite every summer some 
poef Into the country, to hear her verses and 
assist her studies. This honour was one sum- 
mer conferred on Thomson, who took more de- 
light in carousing with Lord Hertford and his 
Mends than assisting her ladyship’s poetical 
operations, and thei^fore never received another 
summons. 

** Autumn,” the season to which the " Spring” 
and " Summer” arc preparatory, still remained 
unsung, and was delayed till he published (17SD) 
his works collected. 

He produced in 17P7 the tragedy of " Sophon- 
isba,” which raised such expectation, that every 
rehearsal wai dignified with a splendid audience, 
collected to anticipate tlie delight that was ])re- 
paring for the public. It was observed, how- 
ever, that nobody was much affected, and that 
the company rose as from a moral lecture. 

It had upon the stage no unusual degree of 
success. Slight accidents will operate upon the 
taste of pleasure. There is a feeble line in the 
plays 

O Sophoaisba, Sophonisba, 0 1 
This gave occasion to a waggish parody 

O Jemmy Uxomson, Jemmy Thumson, O I 

whicb^ for a ^while was echoed through t)ie 
town. • i 

I have been told by Savage, that of the pro- 
logue to " Sophollisba” tbe first part was written 
by Pope, who could not be persuaded to finish 
it, and that the concludirg lines were added by 
Mullet. • 

Thomson was not long afterwards, by the in- 
fluence of Dr. llundle, sent to travel with Mr. 
Charles Talbot, the eldest son of the Chancellor. 
He was yet young enough to receive new im- 
pressions^ to have his opinions rectified, and his 
views enlarged ; nor can he be supposed to have 
wrnited that curiosity which is inseparable from 
an active and comprehensive mind. Ho may 
therefore Ofw be supposed to have revelled in ail 
the joys of intellectual luxury; he was every 
day feasted with Instructir^e novelties ; he lived 
splendidly without expense ; and might expect 
when he returned home a certain establish- 
ment 

At this time*a long worse of opposition to 
Sir Hobert Walpole had filled the nation With 
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cftmoiirs for liberty, of which no man felt the 
want ; anil with care for liberty, which was 
not ill danger. Thomson, in his travels on the 
Continent, found or fancied so many evils aris- 
ing from the tyranny* of other governments, 
that he resolved lo write it very long poem, in 
five parts upon Liberty. 

Wliile he was busy on the fust book, Mr. 
Talbot died; and Thomson, wlio had been re- 
warded for ills attendance by the plat'e of secre- 
tary of the briefs, pays in the initial lines a de- 
cent tribute to bis lueniory. • 

Upon this great poem two years were spUnt, 
and the aullior congratulated himself upon it, 
as his rutblest work; but an author and his 
reader are not always of a mind. Liberty call- 
ed ill vain upon her votaries to read her praises 
and reward her encouiiast; her praises weiv* 
coudeiniied to harbour spiders and to gather 
dust ; none of Thomson’s performances were t»o 
little regarded. 

The jiidgiiieiit of the public was not errone- 
ous ; the reeiiiTciiee of the same images must 
tire in time; an enumeration of eiiainples to 
prove a position which nobody denied, as it was 
from the heginniug superfluous, ir^ist i^nickly 
grow disgusting, 

i'he poem of “ Lilierty” does not iioav appear 
in its original state ; but, when the author’s 
works were collected after his death was short- 
ened by Sir George Lyttleton, with a liberty 
which, as it has a manifest tendency to lessen 
the confidence of society, and to confound the 
characters of authors, by making one man 
write by the judgment of another, cannot be 
justified by any supposeii propriety of the alter- 
ation, or kindness of the friend.—! wish to see 
it exhibited as its aiitlior left it. 

Thomson now lived in case and plenty, and 
seems for aM'hile to have suspend^! his poetry; 
but he was soon called bask to labour by the 
death of the Chaiicellof, for his place then be- 
came vacant ; and though the ]5ord Hardwiclfe 
delayed for some time to give it away, Thom- 
son’s bashfulness or pride,«or some other motive 
perhaps not more laudable, withheld Ifiin from 
Bolic.iling; and the new Chancellor would not 
give him what he would not ask. ^ 

He now relapsed to his former indigence; 
but the Prince of Wales was at that time 
struggling for popularity, and by the j^fliience 
of Mr. Lyttleton professed himself the patron 
of wit : to him "i’homson was introduced, and 
being gaily interrogated about the state of his 
affairs, said, “ that they were in a more poetical 
posture than formerly ; ’ and had a pension al- 
lowed him of one hundred pounds a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced 
(1738*) the tragedy of Agamemnon,” which 


was much sho»ened in the representation. It i!'^' 
had the fateVlnch most oommonly attends my* ^13 
tholngical stories, and was only cndurtHl, but 
not favoured. It struggled witJi such dif]|«i9ity%'! 
through the first night, that Thomson, comittg 
late to his friends with whom he was to sup, 
excused his delayby telling them how the sweat 
of his distress had so disordered his w ig, that 
he could not come till he bad la^cn refitted by a 
barber, 

lie so iiiten^^ted himself in his own diaina, 
that, if 1 remember right, as he sat in tlie up- 
per gallery, he accompanied the players by au- 
llble recitation, till a iViendly hint frighted him 
lo silence, i^opc coiinlerianced “ Agamem- 

I,*’ by coming to it the first night, and was 
welcomed to the theatre by a g1>neral clap ; he 
had much regard for Thomson, and once ex- 
pressed it in a poeth'al epistle sent to Italy, of 
which however he .abated the value, by tran- 
slating some of the lines into his epistle to 
Arbutl^iiot. • 

About this lime the act was passed for licens- 
ing plays, of which the first operation was the 
prohibition of “ Gustavus Vasa,” a tragedy of 
Mr. Brooke, whom the public recompensed by 
a very liberal subscription; the next was the 
refusiil of << Edw'ard and Eleonora,” offei'ed 
by Thomson. It is hard to discover why ei- 
ther pbiy should have been obstructed. Thom- 
son likewise endeavoured to repair his loss by & 
subscription, of which 1 cannot now tell the 
success. 

When the public murmured at the unkind 
treatment of Thomson, one of the ministerial 
voters I’cmarked, that “ he had taken a liberty 
which w'tis not agreeable to Briiannia in any 
season^ 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction 
with Mr. Mallet, to write tlie mask of Al- 
fred,” which was acted before the I’rince at 
Cliefden-IIouse. 

Ilis n»*xt work ^174-5) was “ Tancred and 
Sigismunda,” the most successful of all his tra- 
gedies, for it still keeps its tmm upon the stage. 

It may be doubted whether he was, either by 
the bent of nature or habits of study, much 
qualified for tragedy. It does not appear that 
he had much sense of the pathetic; and his dif- 
fusive and ^lescriptive style produced declama- 
tion rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttleton wfts now in power, 
and conferred upon him the office of surveyor- 
general of thg* Leeward Islands; from which, 
when bis diputy was paid, he received about 
three hu||^dred pounds a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was 
the ** Castle of Indolence,” which was many 


edition ot Milton's Areopagivica’* was published 
It IB not generally known tliat in this year an by Millar, to which Thomson wrote a prelace.— 
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jrears under his haYid, but was it last finished 
with great accuracy. The firaf canto opens a 
Scene of lazy luzury that fills the imagination 

1^- was now at ease, but was not long to eii< 
Joy it ; for, by taking cold on the water between 
London and Kew, he caught a disorder, which, 
with some careless exasi»erattoii, ended in a 
fever that put an end to his life, August 27, 
1748. lie was buried in the cluirch of liich.. 
moiid, without an inscription; but a monument 
has been erected to his memory in Westmiaster- 
Abbey. 

Thomson was of a stature above the middle 
size, aud more fat than bard beseems,’* of a 
dull countenance, and a gross, unanimated, un- 
inviting appetu'ance ; siJent in mingled company, 
but cheerful asnong select friends, and by his 
fi’iends very tenderly and warmly beloved. 

lie left behind iiim the tragedy of << Curiola- 
nus," which was, by the zeal of his patron, Sir 
George Lyttleton, brought upon the stage for 
tlte benefit, of his family, and recommended by a 
prologue, which C^uin, wlio had long livlnl with 
Thomson in fond intimacy, spoke in such a 
manner as showed him to be,” on that occa- 
sion, << no actor.'* The commencement of this 
benevolence is very honourable to Quin ; who 
is rejmrted to hi delivered Thomson, then 
known to him only for his genius, from an ai*- 
rcst by a very coiisideruhle present ; and its con- 
tinuance is honourable to both, for friendship is 
not always tlie sequel of obligation. By this 
tragedy a considerable sum was raised, of which 
part discharged his debts, and the nist was re- 
mitted lo his sisters, whom, however removed 
from them by place or condition, he regarded 
with great tenderness, os will appear by the ti3- 
lowing letter, w'liich I communuate with much 
pleasure, us It gives me at once an opportunity of 
recording the fraternal kindness of Thomson, 
and refiectiiig on the friendly assistance of Mr. 
Boswell, from whom I received it. 

“ Hagely, ki Worcestershire, 

** October the 4<th, 1747. 

** My dear Sister, 

** 1 thought you had known me better than lo 
interpret my silence into a decay of ufieotion, 
especially as your behaviour has always been 
such as rather to increase than diminish it. 
Don't imagine, because 1 am a bu(f coirespim- 
dent, that 1 can ever prove im unkind friend 
and brotlier. I must do myself the jusiice to 
tell you, that my affections are. naturally very 
fixed and constant; and if I imdti^er retuiuii of 
complaint against you (of which hy-tlie-bye 1 
have not the least shadow,) I am conscious of so 
many defects in myself, as dispose me to be not 
a little charitable and forgiving. 

** It gives me the truest heart-felt sHtisfaction 
b4is«r you have a good, kilkl husband, and ju*ft 
in,. assy, contented eircumstances ; but were they 


I otherwise, that would only awaken and heigMc»> 

I en my tenderness towards you. As our good 
and tender-liearte<l parents did not live to re- 
ceive any material testimonies of that highest 
I human gratitude 1 owed them (than which no- 
thing could have given me equal pleasure,) tbo 
only return 1 can make thqm now Is by kind 
ness to those they left behind them. Would to 
God, poor Liz^ had lived longer, to have been a 
farther witness of the truth of what 1 say, and 
that 1 might have had the pleasure of seeing 
once piore a sister who so truly deserved my 
esUiem and love ! But she is happy, while we 
must toil a little longer here below ; let us how* 
ever do it cheerfully and gratefully, supported 
by the pleasing hope of meeting yet again on a 
safer sliore, where to recollect the storms and 
difiicultics of life will not perhaps be inconsist- 
ent with that blissful state. You did right to call 
your daughter by her name ; for you must needs 
have had a particular tender friendship for one 
another, endeared as you were by nature, by hav- 
ing passed tlie affectionate years of your youth 
together, aud by that great softener and engager 
of hearts, mutual hardship. That it was in my 
power to e|se it a little, 1 account one of the 
most exquisite pleasures of my life.— But enough 
of this melancholy, though not uiipleasing strain. 

“ I esteem you for your sensible and disinter- 
ested advice to Mr. Bell, as you will see by my 
letter to him; as 1 approve entirely of his mar- 
ryiiig again, you may readily ask me why I 
don't marry at all. My circuuistances have 
hitherto been so vaiiable and uncertain in this 
fluctuating ivorld, ns induce to keep me from en- 
gaging in such a state ; and novic, though they 
are more settled, and of late (which you will be 
glad to hear) considerably improved, 1 begin to 
tliiiik myself too far advanced in life for such 
youthful undertakings, not to mention some 
othei' petty r^asons^ that arc apt to startle the 
delicacy of difficult old Igu^helors. I am, how- 
fver, not a littl* suspicious that, was 1 to pay a 
visit to Scotland (which 1 have some thoughts 
of doing soon), I might possibly be tempted to 
think of a thing uot easily repaired if done 
amiss. I have always been of opinion, that 
tiuiie make better wives than the ladies of Scot- 
land ; and yCt, who more forsaken than they, 
while the gcntleineu are continually running 
abroad all the world over ? Some of them, it is 
true, at^o wise enough to return for a wife. You 
wic 1 tm beginning to make interest already 
with the Scots ladies. But no more of this in« 
fectious subject.— Fray let me hear from you 
now and then ; and though I am not a regular 
correspondent, yet perhajps I may mend in that 
respect. Remember me kindly to your hus- 
band, and believe mo to be 

" Yom* most .affectionate brother, 

“ James Thomson.* 

Addressed To Mrs. Thomson in Lanark.*' 
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views, and bis enmucration 

not active; be would give on all occasions what circumstantial varieties, would have been ob^A 
assistance his purse would supply ; but the oih- structed and embarrassed by the fr<*queiit inter- ^ 
ces of intervention or45o]icitation he coul^ not sections of the sense which arc the ne1!^ssR(|^'L 
conquer his sluggishoess suthcieutly to ]»erform. effects of rhyme* j|| 

The adairs of othci's, however, were not more His descriptions of extended scenes and gene- 
neglected than his own. He liad often felt the ral eifects bring before us the whole magnifi- 
inconveniences of idleness, but^ie never cured ceiice of Nature, whether pleasing or dnuidl'ul. 
it ; and was so conscious of his own character, The gayety of Spring, the splendour of Stun- 
that he talked of writing an eastern talc of iner, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror 
the Man who loved to be in Distress.” ^ * of Winter, take in their turns possession of the 
Among his peculiarities was a very unsUlful mind. The poet leads us through the appear- 
and inarticulate manner of pronouncing any ances of things ns they are successively varied 
lofty or solemn composition. He was once by the vicissitudes of the year, and imparts to 
reading to Dodington, who, being himself a ns so much of iiis own enthusiasm, that our 
readereminently elegant, was so much provoked thoughts expand witli his iin^ery and kindle 
by his odd utterance, that he snatched the pa- with his sentiments. Nor is the iiatuinlist 
per from his hands, and told him that he did without his part in the entertainment ; for he 
not understand his own verses. is assisted to recollect and to combine, to range 

The biographer of Thomson has remarked, his discoveries ami to amplify the sphere of his 
that an author’s life is best read in his works ; contemplation 

his observation was not well-timed. Savage, The great defect of “ iTie Seastms” is want 
who lived much with Thomson, once told me, of method ; but for this I know not that there 
he heard a lady remai'king that she could gather was any remedy. Of many appearances suh- 
from his works three parts of l^s character, sisting all at once, no rule can be given W'liy 
that he was a great lover, a great swimmer, and should be mentioned before another ; yet 
rigorously abstinent but, said Savage, he the memory wants the help of order, and the 
knows not any love but that of the sex; he OttrlotUy is not excited by suspense or cx- 
was perhaps never in cold water in his life; pectatlon. 

and he indulges himself in all the luxury that His diction is in the highest degree florid and 
comes within his reach. Yet Savage always luxuriant, su(;h as may be said to be to his iina- 
HjKike with the im>bt eager praise of his social ges and thoughts “ both their lustre and their 
qualities, his warmth and constancy of friend- shade;” such as invest them with splendour, 
ship, and his adherence to his first acquaintance through which perhaps they are not always 
when the advaiiceincnt of his reputation bad easily discerned. It is too exuheiuiit, and 
left them behind him. |*%bmetimes may he charged with filling the ear 

As a writer, he is entitled to one praise of the more than the mind, 
highest kind ; his mode of thinking, and of ex- These poems, with wliich I was acqiiaiiitwl 
pressing his thoughts, is original. His blank at their first appearance, I have since found al- 
verse is no more the blanb vei*®^ of Mifton, or tcred and enlarged b*y subsequent revisals, as 
of any other poet, thwi the rhymes of Trior are the Author supposed his judgment to grow 
the rhymes of Cowley. lAis iiiiinbers, diis more exact, and as books or conversation ex- 
panses, his diction, are of his own growth, tended his knowk^dge and opened his prospects, 
without transcriptioiv yithout imitation. He They arc, I thiith, improved in general ; yet 1 
thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always know not whether they have not lost part of 
as a man of genius ; he looks round on Nature what Temple etdls their “ race award which, 
and on Life with the eye which Nature bestows applied to wines in its primitive sense, means 
only on a poet ; the eye that (Aslinguishes, in the flavour of the muI. 

every thing presented to its view, whatever “ Liberty,” when it first appeared, I tried to 
there is on which imagination can delight to be read, uifd soon desisted. 1 have never trie' I 
detained, and with a mind that at on%i compre- again, and therefore will pot hazard eilher 
bends the vast and attends to the minute. Clic praise or censure. 

reader of “ The Season^” wonders that he The higlj'st praise which he has received 
never saw before what Thomson shows him, ought m%^o he su]>presscd : it is said by Loid 
and that he never yet has felt what Thomson Lyttelton, in the prologue to his posthumouk 
impresses. • play, lhat his works contained 

His is one of the works in which blank verse 

eesma properly used. Thomson’s wide expan- No line which, dying, he could wish to blaU 
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1’he poems of Dr. Watts were by my recom- 
mendation inserted in the late Collection; the 
readers of which are to impute to me whatever 
pleasure or weariness they may find in the per- 
usal of Blackmofc, Watts, Fomfi’et, and Yalden. 

Isaac Watts was horn July 17, 1674, at 
Southampton, wliere his father, of the same 
name, kept a boarding-school for young gentle- 
men, though common report makes him a shoe- 
inuker. He appears, from the narrative of Dr. 
tiibboiLS, to liiive been iieUher indigent nor il- 
literate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given 
to hooks from his infancy; and began, we are 
told, to learn Latin when he was four years old; 
1 suppose, at home. lie was afterwards taught 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by Mr. IMriliorn, 
a clergyman, master of the fr<«e-schoi)l at South- 
ampton, to wliom the gratitude of his scholar 
afterwards inscribed a Latin ode. 

Ills proficiency at school was so conspicuous, 
that u subscription was prop(»sed for his support 
fit the university ; hut he declared his resolutiqjg^ 
of tfiking his lot with the dissenters. Sudi he 
was as every Christian church would rejoice to 
have adopted. 

lie therefore repaired, in 1690, to an academy 
taught by Mr. Uowe, where he had for his 
coiijpanious and fcUow-sliideula Mr. Hughes 
the poet, arnl Dr. Ilorte, afterwards archbishop 
ol‘ 'I'uani. Some Latin essayt^^ supposed to ha\e 
been written ns exeniseN at this academy, show 
a degree of knowledge both philosophical and 
theological, such as very few attain by a inueh 
longer course of study. 

Ho was, as he hints in his Miscellanies, a 
maker of verses from fifteen to fifty, and in his 
youth he appears to have paid otteniioii to Latin 
poetry. His verses to his brother, hi the g/y- 
cmick measure, written wlien he vi^as seventeen, 
are remarkably easy and elegant. *'Some of his 
other odes are deformed by the I’fiM.laric folly 
then prevailing, and are written with such ne- 
glect of all metrical rules, as is without <*!kample 
among the, ancients; but iiis diction, though 
perhaps not always exactly pure, has such copi- 
ouBuess and splendour, as shows that he was but 
a very little distance from excellence. 

lilg method of study was to impress the con- 
of bis books upon his memory by abridging 


theih, and by interleaving them to amplify one 
system with supplements from another. 

With the cxfngregation of his tutor, Mr. 
Rowe, who were, I believe, independents, he 
communicatfMl in his nineteenth yefir. 

At the age of tw^rnty he left the academy, and 
spent two years in study and devotion at the 
house of his father, who treated him with great 
tenderness ; and had the happiness, indulged to 
few parents, of living to see his son eminent for 
literature, and venei*able for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir .lohn Ilar- 
topp five years, as domestb; tutor to his stm ; 
and In that |ime particularly devoted himself to 
the study of the Holy Scrii>turcs ; mnd, being 
chosen assistant to Dr. Chaniieey, preached the 
fii*sl time on the birth-day that completed his 
twisnty-fourth year; probably considering that 
as the day of a second nativity, by %vliiclj he 
entered on a new period of existence. 

In about three years he succeeded Dr. ('hauii- 
cey; but soon after his entrance on his charge, 
he was seized by a dangerous illness, wdiich 
sunk him to such weakness, that the congrega- 
tion thought an assistant necessary, and appoint- 
ed Mr. I’rice. Ills health then returned gradu- 
ally; and he performed his duty till (1712) he 
was sejzed by /i fever of such violence and con- 
tinuance, that* fronr the feebleness which it 
brought upon lilin he never j>erfeclly recovered. 

*l'his calamitoifs state made the compassion of 
his friends rie(‘<‘ssary, and drew upon liim the 
attention of Sir 'riioin-is. Ahiiey, ivho received 
him into Kis house ; where, with a constancy of 
friendship uiid uniformity of conduct not often 
to be found, hj was treated for thirty-six years 
with all the" kindness that friendship could 
prompt, and all the attention that resjiect could 
dii^ute. Thomas died about eight years 

aftcrwarlls ; but he continued wdlii the lady and 
her daiigKters to the end of his life. 'J’hc lady 
died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this, a state in vvbicb the no- 
tions of jciti’oiiage and depeinb'iicit were ov«-r- 
jMiwered by the perception of reciprocal henefils, 
deserves a particular memorial ; and I will not 
withheld from the reader Dr. Gibbon's repre- 
seiitiitioii ; to which* regard is to he paid, as to 
the narrative of one who writes what he knows, 
and what is known likewise to multitudes bt'- 
sides. 



Oui* next observation shall be made upon 
that remarkably kind Ih'ovidence which brought 
the Doctor into Sir Thomas Abney’s family, 
and continued him there till his death, a period 
of no less than thirty-six years. In the midst 
of his sacred Jabou{‘s for the glory of God, and 
good of his generation, he is seized with a most 
violent and threatening fever, wHich leaver him 
oppressed with great weakness, and puts a stop 
at least to his public services for four years. In 
this distressing season, doubly so to bia^ active 
and pious spirit, he is invited to Sir 'Hiotnas 
Abney’s family, nor ever removes from it till be 
had finished his days. Here he enjoyed the un- 
interrupted demonstrations of the truest friend- 
ship. Here, without any care of his own, he 
had every thing which could contribute to the 
enjoyment of life, and favour the unwearied 
pursuits of his studies. Here he dwelt in a fa- 
mily, which fur piety, order, harmony, and 
every virtue, was an house of God. Here he 
had the privilege of a country recess, the fra- 
grant bower, the spreading lawn, the flowery 
garden, and other advantages, to soothe his mind 
and aid his restoration to health ; t(^ yield him, 
whenever he chose them, most grateful intervals 
from his laborious studies, and enable him to re- 
turn to them with redoubled vigour and delight. 
Had it not been for this most happy event, he 
might, as to outward view, have feebly, it may 
be painfully, dragged on through many more 
years of languor, and inability for public ser- 
vice, and even for x’i'ofitable stud)’^, or perhaps 
might have sunk into his grave under the over- 
whelming load of infirmities in the midst of his 
days; ami thus the church and world would 
have been deprived of those many excellent ser- 
mons and works which lie di-ew up and pub- 
lished during his long residence in this family. 
In a few years after his^ comyig hither, Sir 
Thomas Abney djes;.but his amiable consort 
hurvives, who shows the Doctiru’ tlus same in- 
spect and friendship as before, and most hapjnly 
i'or him and great nuinj>ex|fs besides ; for, as her 
ric.lies were great, her generosity and munifi- 
cence were in full proportion ; her thread of life 
was drawn out to a great age, even beyond that 
of ilie. Doctor's; and thus this ^celleut man, 
through her kindness, and that of her daughter, 
the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in. a 
like degree esteemed and honoured him, enjoyed 
all the benefits and felicities he ex{wrfl<nced *at 
Jiis first entrance into this f- inily, till his days 
were numbered and finished; and, like a shock 
of corn in its season, he ascended into the re- 
gions of perfect and iiiiinortiil life and j<*y.” 

If this quotation has appe<ired long, let it be 
considered that it comprises an aiToiint of six- 
and thirty years, and thosd. the years of Dr. 
Watts. 

From the^lime of his reception into this fuiiii- 


ly, his life wa4no otherwise diversified than 
successive publications. Thb series of libs workftsg; 
1 am not able to deduce ; their niiinhj^’ 
their variety show the intenseiiess of his iudus- 
try, and the extent of his capacity. ^ 

He was one of the first authors that taught 
the dissenters to court attention by the graces of 
language. Whatever they had among them be- 
fore, whether of learning or acuteness, was 
commonly obsaured aud blunted by coarseness 
and inelegance of style. He showed them, tbtt 
zeal and purity might be expressed and enforced 
by polished diction. 

He continued to the end of his life the teacher 
of a congregation ; and no reader of his w'urks 
can doubt his fidelity or diligenie. In the pul- 
pit, though his low stature, which very little ex- 
ceeded five feet, graced liim with no advantages 
of appearance, yet the gravity and propriety of 
his utterance made his discourses very rfiicacioui. 

I once mentioned the reputation ^whirh Mr. 
Fostei^had gained by his i>roper deliv(M*y to my 
friend Dr. Hawkeswortli, who told me, that in 
the art of pronunciation he was far inferior to 
Dr. Watts. 


Such was his flow of thoughts, and such his 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part 
of his life he did not precomposc his cui*sory 
sermons, but having adjusted the heads, and 
sketched out some particulars, trusted for suc- 
cess to his extemporary XM>wers. 

lie did not endeavour to assist his eloquence 
by any gesticulations ; for, as no corporeal ac- 
tions have any correspondence with theological 
^th, he did not see how they could enforce it. 

At the conclusion of weighty sentences ho 
gave time, by a short pause, for the proper im- 
pression. 

To stated and public instruction be added fa- 
miliar visits and personal nppiicutiou, and was 
careful to improve the opxxirtiiriities which con- 
versation oflbred of diifusJjig and increasing the 
influence of religiyfi. 


By his natural temper he was quick of resent- 
ment ; but by his established and habitual prac- 
tice he WHS gentle, modest, and inoirensive. His 
tenderness appeared in his attention to children, 
and to the poor. the p<u)i‘, while he lived in 
the family of his friend, he. allowed the third 
part of his annual revenue, (hough the whole 
was not a liundrtMl a-yeai* ; and for children he 
condescended ^ lay aside tlui scholar, the philo- 
sopher, and tin* wit, to write little poems of devo- 
tion, and sterns of instruction, adapted to their 
wants and capacities, from the dawn of reason 
through* its gradations of advance in the mold- 
ing of life. I'^'ery man, acquainted with the 
common principles of human action, will look 
with vehenition on the writer, w'ho is at one 
lime comiMliiig l^u kc, and d another making a 
culechiMJi for child reii in their fuurtii year. A 
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Voluntary defcont from the digmiy of science is appendant to it ; but his congregati^ ri would net 


^perhaps the hardest lesson that humility can 

^iw 

As his mind was capacious, his curiosity ex- 
cursive, and his industry continual, his writings 
are very numerous, and bis subjects various. 
M^ith his theological works 1 am only enough 
acquainted to admire his meekness of opposition 
and his mildness of censure. It was not only in 
his book, hut in his mind, thaO orihodoxy was 
miied with diarity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his ** Logic*’ has 
been received into the universities, and therefore 
wants no private recommendation ; if he owes 
part of it to Le Clerc, it must be considered that 
no man, who Undertakes merely to methodize 
or illustrate a system, pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was ob- 
■erved by the late learned Mr. Dyer, that he 
confounded the idea of sjyace with that of empty 
tpace^ and did not consider that though space 
might be without matter, yet matter befng ex- 
tended could not be without space. 

Few books have been perused by me with 
greater pleasure than his Improvement of the 
Mind,” of which the radical principl*;s may in- 
deed be found in Locke’s << Conduct of the Un- 
derstanding but they are so expanded and 
ramified by Watts, as to confer upon him the 
merit of a work in the highest degree useful and 
pleasing. Whoever has the care of instructing 
others may be charged with deficience in his 
duty if this book is not recoininendod. 

1 have mentioned his treatises of theology as 
distinct from his other productions; but 
truth is, that whatever he took in hand was, by 
his incessant solicitude for souls, 'wnyerted to 
theology. As piety predominated in his mind, 
it is diffused over his works ; under his direction 
it may be truly said, theologia phibsojMa ancUla- 
Utr, philosophy is subservient to evangelical in- 
struction; it is difficult to read a page without 
learning, or at least wishing, /o he better. The 
attention is caught by indirect instruction, and 
he that sat down only to reason is on a sudden 
compelled to pray. 

It was therefore with gi^eat propriety that, in 
1738, he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
an unsolicited diploma, by which faq became a 
doctor of divinity. Academical honours would 
have more value, •if they were always bestowed 
with equal judgment. < 

He continued many years to Ibtudy and to 
preach, and to do good by his inlte*uction and 
example; till at last the infirmities of age dis- 
abled him from the more laborious part of his 
ministerial functions, and, beif)^ no longer cap- 
able of public duty, be offered to remit t^ salary 


accept the resignation. 

By degrees hift weakness increased, and at last 
confined him to his chaTAber and his bed ; where 
he was worn gradually away without pain, till 
he expired, Nov. 25, 1743,. in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of 
character, or such monuments of lalwrious piety. 
He has provided instruction for all ages, from 
those rvho arc lisping their first lessons, to the 
enlightened readers of Malbranche and Locke ; 
he has left neither corporeal nor spiritual natui's 
unexamined ; he has taught the art of reasoning, 
and the science of the stars. 

His character, therefore, must be formed from 
the multiplicity and divei’sity of his attainments, 
rather than fnun any single performance ; for it 
would not be safe to claim fur him the highest 
rank in any single denomination of literary dig- 
nity; yet perhaps there was nothing in which 
he would not have excelled, if he had not divid- 
ed his powers to different pursuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
probably liAve stood high among the authors 
with whom he is qow associated. For his judg- 
ment was exact, and he noted beauties and fuubs 
with very nice discernment ; his imagination, as 
the ** Dacian Battle” proves, was vigorous and 
active, and the stores of knowledge were largo 
by which his fancy was to be t?;.pplied. His ear 
was well tuned, and bis diction was elegant and 
copious, but his devotional poetry is, like that of 
others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its topics 
enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity 
of the matter rejects the ornaments of figur ntivo 
diction. It is suificient for Watts to have done 
better than others what no man has done well. 

Hiv poemsfm other subjects seldom rise higher 
than miglit bePexpeCVed fron» the amusements of 
a man of letters, and hdve different degrees of 
value as they arc more or less laboured, or as the 
occasion was more or less favourable to itiventiori. 

He writes too ofterF without regular measures, 
and too '«iften in blank verse ; the rhymes are 
not always sufficiently correspondent. He is 
particularly qnbappy in coining names expres- 
sive of character. II is lines are commonly 
smooth and easy, and his thoughts always re- 
ligiouslji pure ; but who is there that, to so much 
pjety and innocence, does not wish for a greater 
measure' of sprightliness and vigour ! He is at 
least one of the few poets with whom youth and 
ignorance may be safely pleased ; and happy will 
be that, reader whose mind is disposed, by his 
verses or his prose, to im^'tate him in all but his 
nonconformity, to copy bis benevolence to man, 
and his reverence to God. 



A. PHILIPS. 


Op the birth or early part of the lifegf' Am- 
brose Philips 1 have not been able to *611(1 
any account. His academical education he re- 
ceived at St. Joliirs College, in Cambridge,* 
where he first solicited the notice of the world ! 
by some English verses, in the collection pub- 
lished by the university on the death of Queen 
Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in 
what station he passed his life, is not yet dis- 
covered. He must have published his Pastorals 
before the year 1708, because they arc evidently 
prior to those of Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the uni- 
versal patron, the Duke of Doi'set^a “ Poetical 
Letter from Copenhagen,*’ which was pub- 
lished in the “ Tatler,” and is by Pope in one 
of his first letters mentioned with high praise, 
as the production of a man who could write 
very nobly.” 

Philips was a zealous whig, and therefore 
easily found access to Addison and Steele ; but 
his ardour secerns not to have procured him any 
thing more than kind words ; since he was re- 
duced to translate the ** Persian Tales” for 
'ronson, for which he was afterwards reproach- 
ed, with this addition of contempt, that he 
worked for lialf-a-crown. The book is divided 
into many sections, fur each of lyhich, if he re- 
ceived half-a-crown, his* reward, as writers 
then were paid, was very libei*al j but hali-ar- 
crown had a miian sound. • * 

He was employed in promoting the principles 
of his party, by epitomising Hacket’s “ Life of 
Archbishop Williams.” The origimil book is 
written with such depravity of genius, such 
inixtiirc of the fop and pedant, m has not often 
appeared. The epitome is free enough from af- 
fectation, but has little spirit or vigour. f 

In 1712 he brought upon the st^e “ 'The 
Distrest Mother,” almost a translati^ of Ila- 
cine’s “ Andromaque.” Such a worff requires 
no uncommon powers; but ihe friends of Phi- 
lips exerted every art to promote his interest. 
Before the appearance of the plan /t whole 


* He took his degrees, A. 1606, A. M. 1700.— C. 

t This ought til have been noticed before. It was 
pablished in 1700, when he appeals to have obtained 
a fellowship of St. John’s.— C. 


Spectator, none indeed of the best, was devoted 
to its praise; while it yet continued to be 
acted, another Spectator was written, to tell 
what impression it made upon Sir Roger ; and 
on the first night a select audience, says Pope,* 
was called together to applaud H. 

It was concluded with the most successful 
epilogue that was ever yet spoken on the Eng- 
glish theatre. The three first nights it was re- 
cited twice ; and not only continued to be de- 
demanded through the run, as it^s termed, of 
the pfay, but whenever it is recalled to the stage, 
where by peculiar fortune, though a copy from 
the French, it yet kc^eps its place, the epilogue 
Is siiil expected, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of ejiilogues in general, and 
conse(]uently of this, was questioned by a cor- 
respondent of The Spectator,” whose letter 
was undoubtedly admlt^t^l for the sake of the 
answer, which soon followed, written with 
much zeal and acrimony. The attack and the 
defence equally contributed to stimulate curi- 
osity and continue attention. It may be disco- 
vered Ml the defence, that Prior's epilogue to 
^ Phaedra” had a little excited jealousy ; and 
something of Prior’s plan may Ix^ discovered in 
the performance of his rival. Of this distin- 
guished epilogue the reputed author was the 
wretched Budgel, whom Addison used to deno- 
miiinte * ** the man who calls me cousin ;*/ and 
when he was asked how such a silly fellow 
could write so well, replied, “ The epilogue was 
quite another H;nig when 1 saw it first.” It 
was known in Tonson’u family, and told to 
Garrick, that Addison was himself the author 
of it, and that, when it had been at first printed 
with his name, he came early in the morning, 
before the copies were distributed, and ordered 
it to be^ given to Budgel, that it might add 
weight to the solicitation which he was then 
making for % place. * 

Philips was now high in the ranks of litera- 
ture. 11 isjAay was applauded : his translations 
from Sap|fifo had been published in ** The Spec- 
tator ;” he was an Important and distingnishod 
associate of clubs, witty and political ; and no^ 
thing was wanting to his loippiiiess, but that 
he should be sure of its continuanre* 


Spence. 
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^ The worl( which *bad procupor] him the /im 
'"^tlce irom the piihlse woe his/£(b» pastorale) 

. , which) flattering thef Irmigl nation with ArcadU 
ecej^eS) probably found many readei‘8, and 
^Ight hare long (utssed as n pleasing amuse- 
^nent) had they not been unhappily too namdi 
oommended. 

The rustic poems of Theocritus were so high- 
ly valued by the Greeks and lioinnnH, that thoy 
attracted the imitation of Virgil, whose Kc- 
logiies seem to have been considered os preclud- 
ing ail attempts of the same kind ; for no shep- 
herds were taugiit to sing by any succeeding 
]>oct, till Nemesiari and Calphurriitis ventured 
their feeble eifurts in the lower age of Latin li- 
terature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was 
soon discovered that a dhdogue of imaginary 
swains might he composed with little difhcnlty ; 
hecatise the conversation of 8hepher<ls excludes 
projbund or redned sentiment ; and for images 
and de^scriptipriS) liiHtyrs and fauns, and nuhids 
and dryads, were always within call ; and Woods 
and meadows, and hills and I'ivers, supplied va- 
riety of matter, wlih^h, having a natural power 
to soothe the mind, did not quickly cloy it. 

Petrarch entertained the learned men of his 
age with the novelty of modern pastorals in La-* 
tin* Being not ignorant of Greek, and flnding 
nothing in the word eclogiu: of rural meaning, 
he supposed it to he corrupted by the copiers, 
and therefore called his own productions cpcloguesj 
hy which be meant to expi’ess the talk of goat- 
herds, though it will mean only the talk of 
goats, 'I'liis new name was adopted hy subse- 
quent writers, and amongst others by our 
Spenser. ' ^ 

Alore than a century afterwards ^14<98) Man- 
tuan pubJisiied his Bu('.olics with siudi success, 
that they were soon dignified by Badius with a 
eqmmeut, and, as Scaliger complained, received 
into ilbhools, and taught ns classical ; his com- 
plaint was vain, and the practice, however inju- 
dicious, spread far, and contiirued long, Man- 
tuan was read, at leiist in some of the inferior 
schools of this kingdom, to the beginning of the 
present c^mtury. The speakers of Mantuan car- 
ried their disquisitions beyond the country, to 
censure the corruptions of tlie churem ; and from 
him Spenser learned to employ his swains on 
topics of controversy. * 

The Italians soofii transferred pasloral ]>oetry 
into their own language ; Sanazzaro wrote 
** Arcadia,'* in prose and verse i Tasso and 
Guarini wrote “ Pavule Boschareco%’' or syl- 
van dramas ; and all the nations of Europe | 
flUed volumes with Tbyrais and DaimAi, and 
Thestylis and Phylis. 

Philips thinks it ** somewhat strange to con« 
oeive hew, in an age so addicted to the Muses, 
paatOfal poeU’y never comes to be so Inuch as 
thhisgdt upon.’* His wonder seems very uii- 
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seasonable ; there had never, from the time ol 
8]>«nscr, wanted writers to talk occasionally oi 
Arcadia and Strephon ; and half the hook, in 
which he first tried his powers, consists of dia- 
logueioii Queen Mary’s death, between Tityrus 
and Coiydon, or Mopsus and Menalcas. A 
series or book of piistorals, however 1 know not 
that any one had then lately published. 

Not long afteS wards' Pope made the first dis- 
play of his powers in four pastorals, written in a 
very ditrerent form. Philips had taken Spensei'^ 
and Pope took V'^irgil for his pattern. Philips 
endeavoured to be natural. Pope laboured to be 
elegant. 

Philips was now favoured hy Addison, and 
hy Addison’s companions, who were very will- 
lug to push him into reputation. The ** Guar- 
dian*’ gave an account of pastoral, partly criti- 
cal, and partly historical^ in which, when the 
merit of the modern is compared, Tasso and 
Guarini are censured for remote thoughts and 
unnatural refinements; and, upon the whole, 
the Italians and French are all excluded from 
rural poetry ;■ and the pipe of the pastoral muse 
is transmitted by lawful inheritance from The- 
ocritus to Vjrgll, from Virgil to Spenser, and 
from Spenser to Philips. 

With this inauguration of Philips, his rival 
I*ope was not much delighted ; he therefore 
drew a comparison of Philip’s }>erformance with 
his own, in which, with an unexampled and 
unequalled artifice of irony, though he has him- 
self always the advantage, he gives the prefer- 
ence to Philips. The design of aggrandizing 
liimself ho disguised with such dexterity, that, 
though Addison discovered it, Steele was de- 
ceived, and was afraid of displeasing Pope by 
publishing his paper. Published however it 
was (Guard. 40.); and from that time l*opo 
and Philips lived in a perpetual reciprocation of 
malevolence. ^ , 

In poetical powers, of either praise or satire, 
there was no proportion between the combat- 
ants ; but T’bilips, though he could not pre- 
vail by w'it, hoped to ^nrt Pope with another 
weapon, f^rid charged him, as Pope thought, 
with Addison’s approbation, as disaifected ts 
the government. 

Even with tLis he was not satisfied ; for, in- 
deed, there is no appearance that any regard 
was jiaid to his clamours. He proceeded to 
grosser insults, and bung up a rod at Button’s, 
wttii which he thiHiatened to chastise Pope, who 
appeal's to have been extremely exasperated ; for 
in the first edition of his Letters he calls Philips 
" rascal,” and in the last charges him with de- 
taining ih bis hands the subscriptions for Ho- 
mer delivered to him by the Hanover Club. 

1 suppose it was never suspected that he 
meant to appropriate the money ; he only de- 
layed, and with {sufficient meanness, the gratifi- 
cation of him hy whose pi^sperity be was pained. 



* Men sometimes, Attffer by injndfclons kind* I|i Decj^W, 

ness; PbiHjw became pidiciiloim* without bis tim toi^ 

own fault, by the absurd odwNtkui of his. Utiim judge bf the 

ft’iends, who decorated him with huAoi^y gar^ Atceir the dissth of his W 

lauds, which (he tirst br^th of coutradicsieh some yeam in Ireland^ hut ht last Im^ingv 

Wasted. , •* seems, fbr hih native 'Gantry; 

When upon tlio succession of the house of (1748) to London, having doubtless surtit^. 
Hanover every whig expected to he happy, most of hiS IHdids imd enOxh^/ (ihd 
Philips seems to have ohtHined%o little notice; > them his dreaded antagonist, Popoi JHolbuiiiS 
he caught few drops of the golden shower, however the Duke of Newcastle still/llyfuf^ 
though he did not omit what ilattery coUld pef- and to him he dedicated his poems collectedlnto 
fonn. He was only made a commission#!^ of the a volume. 

lottery and, what did not much elfeVate Having purchased an annuity of ftmr h'un^ 

his character, a justice of the peace. dfcd pminds, he* now certainly hoped to pais 

The success of his firet play most naturally some yearn of lifis in plenty and tranquillity; 
dispose him to turn his hopes towards the stage'; but his hope deceived him; he was struck with 
he did not however soon commit himself to the a pa}j»y,'nnd died* June 18, I7li8, in his seveittyf 
mercy of an audience, hut contented himself eighth yean 

w'ith the fame already acquired, tiil after nine Of his persorial character all that I have 
years he produced, (1722) The Briton,** a tra- heard Is,* that he Was eminent for bravery and 
gedy, which, whatever was its. reception, is now ekill in the sword, aUd that In conversation he 
neglected ; though one of the scenes, between waa solemn mfid pompous. He lugl great sensi- 
Vanoc, the British prince, and Valens, the Ko- hUity of censure, if judgment may be made by 
man general, is confessed to be written with a single story which 1 heard long ago from Mr. 
great dramatic skill, animated by spirit truly Ing, a gentleman of great eminence in Staiford* 
poetical. • shire. Philips,** said he, ** wad once at table. 

He had not been idle, though he had been si- when I asked him, How came thy king of Bpl- 
lent ; for he exhibited another tragedy the same rus to drive oxen, and to say, * l*ih goaded on 
year, on the story of Humphrey Duke of by love?’ After which queetion ho never spoke 
Gloucester.** This tragedy is only remembered again.** 

by its title. Of « The Distreit Mother** not much isprb* 

His happiest undertaking was of a paper caB- tended to be his own, and therefore it is no subu. 
ed << The Freethinker," In conjunction with jeet of criticism; bis other two tragedies, I be« 
associates, of whom one waa Dr. Boulter, who,^^lteve, are not below mediocrity, nor above it. 
then only minister of a parish in ^Southwark, Among tbe'Puems comprised in^ the lute Collec* 
was of so much consequence to the government, ^5n, the Letter from Denmark may be justly 
that he was made first, bishop of Bristol, and praised ; the Pastorals, which by the writer of 
afterwards primate of Ireland, where his piety the “ Guardian" were ranked as one of the 
and his charity will be long honoured. four genuine productions of the rustic muse. 

It may easily be imagined |hat w^at waa cannot surely bo despicable. That they exhibit 
printed under the direction oS Boulter would a mode of life which did not exist, nqg ever 
have nothing in it indecent or licentious ; its existed, is not to be objected : the supposition of 
title is to be understood as iifiplying only ffoe- such a state is allowed to fNistoral. In , hia 
dom from unreasonable prejudice. It has been other jKiems h<^^ not be denied the praise of 
reprinted in volumei^ hut is little read; nor lines sometimes elegant; but he has seldom 
can impartial criticism recommend if as worthy much force or much comprehension. The 
of revival. pieces that please best ore those whiefaf from 

Boulter was not well qualified to write diur- pope and Pope’s adherents, procured him the 
nal essays ; but he knew how to^practise the IL name of Namby IHimby, the poems of abort 
berality of greatness and the fitlelity of friend- lines, 1% which he paid his court to all ages and 
ship. When be was advanced to thaheight of fdiaracters, from Walpole, the << steerer of the 
ecclesiastical dignity, be dad not forge? the com- realm,” to Miss Pulteney imthe nursery. The 
panion of his labours. Knowing PHllips tb be numbera arq smooth and sprightly, and ^e:dle-> 
slenderly supported, he took him to Ireland, as tion is seldom faulty. They are not loaded #ith^ 
partaker of his foitune ; and, making him his se- much thodfht^ yet, if Biey had been wHtteIr by 
cretary,* added such preferments as en^ed him Addison, they Would have had admireih ; littfo 
to represent the county of Armagh in the things^are not valued but when they me donig^ 
Irish parliament. those who can do greater. 

- - . - - ' , ■ In his translations foom Findaf he fotthd the 


• The Archbishop'i Letters," published in 1769 T '* V,1 

(the originals of which are uow iu Christ Church V Athlshouaeiu H|uiover<«treet, ^dwaa.herb^d 
library, Oxford) were collected by Nr, Philips.— C. { in Audley Cbauch— C. 
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t tlwto , Bb ]|49 »M«d iMIq^ to ^n^\A po^, yel* 

ailiitoikiidf to to b« ir^: per- 

bapalwi^^d tovtiiiiMfi^tlkart 
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Ofmiit Wsiip ^ writers «f whom I 

regret itoy togfre a aufUcimt account $ 

the totelUgimcawl^Gli^my lti^ have obtains 

adiilfBnei^ aitoaeaiMy, ^ 

.Ha WM tiMB m H.«Vi Dr, West; per-^ 
|i^* him who iHlbltoed ** Ptodar* at Oxford 
' about the heglfaio^ orthia 6<^tury. H|e mother 
waa sfeter to Sr. Ejk^iird Tmpjie; aiterwarde 
! Xiord Cobham. Hb father) purpoaiiig to edu- 
cate him for the church, sent him firet to Eton, 
aod afterwards to Oisford) but he wae seduced 
to a nWre a|ry mode of Hf^ by a commimifU In 
a troop of horse, procured Mm by h^ uncle. 

He continued some time in the army; though 
It is ressoUaUe to suppose that he never eunk 
Into a mere s«4dier, ^or ever lost the love, or 
much neglected the pursuit, of learning ; and 
aftorwarde, finding himself more inclined to 
civil employment, he laid down hb commiselon, 
and engaged in husinese under the Lord Towns- 
hen^, then secretary of etate, with whom be atmj 
tended the hing to Hanover. 

His adherence to Lord Townsbend ended in 
nothing but a nomination (May T729) to he 
derk-exfniordlnary of the privy-coundl, which 
pmduted no immediate profit ; for it hnly placed 
him in a etate of expectation and right of suc- 
< ceeeion, and it was very long j)efore a vacancy 
admitted him to profit. ^ 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled him- 
self in a very pleasant house at Wickham, in 
Kent, where he devoted hlmedf to learning and 
to piety. Of his learning the late Ocliection 
exhibits evidence, which would have been yet 
fulbr, If the dissertations wMch accompany Ms 
version of Pindar^ had, not been Impropw^ly 
plated. Of hi> piety , the Influence has, I hope, 
been, extended for by Ms ** Ob^rvationa on the 
Heturreotlpn/* puMishi^ In 174i7# ^^twhicb the ^ 
Itoiyeriiity of Oxford creMed Mm a doctor of ! 
laws by^^loma (March fip, <174^} and ^ould | 
dOul^eibhavet^eached yet further^ hid be lived ' 
to compbtowbat he hadlor some time^meditat- 
•Si the evi^hcee of the truth of ihe n New 


; him. it was puUi^ed ia lOOf.-^. 


Testament. Perhaps it may not be without 
efihct to telh that he read the prayers of the 
public liturgy every morning to bis family, and 
that on Sunday evening he called bis servants 
into the parlour, and read to them first a sermon 
and then prayers. Xrashaw is iiour not the only 
maker of verses to whom may be given the two 
venerable names of poet and saint.' 

He was very often visited by Lyttelton and 
Pitt, who, when they were weary of faction 
and debates, itsed at Widtbam to find books and 
quiet, a decent table, and literary conversation. 
There is at Wickham a walk made by Pitt; 
and, what is of far more importance, at Wick- 
ham* Lyttelton received that conviction which 
produced Ms ^ Dissertation on St Paul.*' 

liiese two Illustrious friends had for a while 
listened to the blandishments of infidelity ; and 
when West's book was publbbed, it was bought 
by some whwdid not know bis change of opinion, 
in expectation of new objections against Christi- 
anity; and as infidels do not want malignity 
they revenged the disappointment by calling him 
a methodist. 

Mr. West’s income was not large ; and his 
friends endeavoured, hut without success, to ob- 
tain an augmentaljon. It is reported, that the 
education of the young prince was offered to 
him, but that he required a more* extensive 
power of spperintendan^ce than it was thought 
proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved; 
he lived to bavqone of the lucrative clerkships 
I of the privy council (1758;) and Mr. Pitt at 
' last had it in his power to make him treasure! 
of Chelses^ Xlospital. 

He wag now sufficiently rich; but wealth 
came too late to be long enjoyed ; nor could it 
' secure him from the calamities of life ; . he lost 
{1755} his only son; and the year after (March 
86) a stroke of :tbe palsy brought to the grave 
one of the few poets to w£om the grave might 
be without Its terrors. 

Of his translation^ 1 have only compared the 
first Olympic ode w^th the origiiial, and found 
my expectatimi surpasaed, both by ita dcganoe 
and its exaetneia. He d^ not confine Mmaidf 



lo lilfl MtWti tmln ibr 1i« iaw ibat 

the differeaM of the requic^ a dl^ 

ent mode of The dmt ie 

emiDently happy; iQ,tbe eerohd he hm a^ Utile 
■trayed from Pindv’e mfaniogi who eaye, ** it 
thou, ray eoul, wisheet to cpeak of games, look 
not in the desert sky for a planet hott^ then the 
sun ; nor shall we tell of noblergames than those 
of Olympia.*' He is sometimes too paraphrastic 
esl. Pindar beecows upon Hlero an epithets 
which, in one word, signifies deUgktmg tn Wwv ; 
a word which, in the translation, geAera|e8dbese 

Hiero*s royal brows, whose cam 
Tends the courser's noble breed, 

Pleased to nurse the pregnant xnsre, . 

Pleased to train the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Fdope, that ** he eame alone in 
the dark to the White Sea ;*' and West, 

Near the biUowheaton side 
Of the foatn-besUrer*d main, 

BarUing, and alone, he stood v 

which however is less exuberant Aon the for- 
mer paesage. 

A work of this kind must, in a minute ex- 
amination, discover many imperfections ; but 
West’s version, so fiir as J have discovert It, 
appears to be the product of great labour fuad 
great abllitins. 

His Institution of tke Garter (1742) is written 
with sufficient knowledge of the manners that 
prevailed in the age to which it is referred, and 
with great elegance of diction ; hut, for want of 


aprooempf^enli, addi^ htmwjjdge hdr ’elt^ 
ganeepimerreethemf4drdbm wmtinesiii ^ 
His /fpiMoni very augymful^ 

perfbrmed, both with respoet to the metres dK 
language, and the fietibn ; and being engaged If * 
onre by the excelletiee of the sentiments, and 
the artifice of the copy, the mind'hM two 
amusements together. But such compositions 
are not to be reckoned among the great achieve- 
ments of intellect, because their efiect'is local 
and temporary, they appeal n(»t to reason or pas- 
sion, but to memory, and presuppose an acd- 
dental or artificial state of mind. An imitation 
of Spenser is nothing to a reader, however acute, 
by whom Spenser has never been perused. 
Works of this kind may deserve praise, as proofs 
of great industry, and great nicety of observa- 
tion : but tke hipest praise, the pt^se of geni- 
us, they cannot claim. Tim noblest beauties of 
art are those of which the effect Is roextended 
with rational nature, or at least with the ivhple 
efrcloof polished life; what is less*than this Cnn 
be only pretty, the plaything of fashion, and the 
amusement of a day. 

Thbrx is in the “ Adventurer” a paper of 
Oversea given to one of the authors as Mr. West's, 
and supposed to have b<»ea written by him. It 
should not be concealed^ however, that it is 
printed with Mr. Jago^s name in Hodsley's 
Collection, and is mentioned as his in a letter of 
Shenstone's. Perhaps Weet gave it witbout 
naming the author; and Ilawkesworth, receiv- 
ing it fi^m him, thought it his ; for his be 
thought it, as he told me, and as he tells the 
yubUe. 


LULLINS. 


COLLINS. 


William Collins was horn at Chichester, 
on the twenty-fifth ^ay of DeoemlUr, about 
1780. His father was a hatter of good reputa- 
tion. He was in 1733, as Dr. Warbuiton has 
kindly informed me, admitted scholar of Win- 
chester College, where he was educated by Dr. 
Burtofi. His Engysfa exerdses w€n% better 
than bit Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by 
some verses to “ A Lady Weeping,” published 
in « The Gentleman's Magudi^” 

In 1740, he stood first in the list of the schol- 
ars to be receivid in sueoMon at New College, 


hot unhd|>pi]y there was no vacancy. This was 
the origUiid misfortune of bis life* He became 
a commoner of Queen's College, probably . WNh ' 
a scanty msigtenance ; but was, in about half a 
year, electidbA demy of Magdalen College, wbefo 
he continued tQl he had taken a bacheldr'S de- 
gree, and then suddenly left the university; for 
what reason 1 know not that he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a liter- , 
ary adventurer, with many projects In his 
head, and very Uttle money in bis podketi. He 
designed many works ; but his gmt &uit was 
^irresolution ; or the frequent culls of immedh 
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", |i i|^t not aiwayt aitidned. 



_ jEir rth ITaif^aii dl%ettrt h iwrtt Chatty lo8t» if faU «f- 

fi^ult^ ^ "jgbr a aometfmrt «au«^ 1ilW^itefla and obscurity 

Uioy ilkewirt produced in happier momenta 
splendour: This Idea which ha 
wljlJi r«s<^iii|D)^t taste- lia4 fdr^cd of occelleiice led him to oriental fio- 


>;)to.4^tiotosso^ ,Buij 

: sver,^;w|rl) 

«nig:edi^ but he only planiie^ th^‘ ' ll^'l 
Opw and tii^ odes tmd other dnd did 

aemethfug, .howe^lMli^,' ^ ' ‘ , ' 

^boutthis time X?ji^ Into iHla 

appearance was decn^t and '^ily; hts yipw-> 
le^eoimsSaeiabVFi his con- 

vmp^on elegant^ blip |u| disposition cheerful. 
By dt|tam 1 oooifideiice ; siid one day 

' wal adittittod to Wti|whea hp irts immured by 
a bslliff, Bial wds prowling Jh the street. On 
this iKpuiion reeisurto waaluid )to the ihooksellers, 
wito) on thaVeiMt of b tiamslitlon of Ar|«toile’s 
Booties; trhi^ hi to write with a large 

eommentary; mlrdoded ^ inueh money as eu« 
ahled him to escaile into the country.. He 
showed me idisguitieiu sAfe 'in his ‘hbnd. $ooh 
afterwards his tmclei Mr. Mardo» a Heutsnania 
colonel, left him about two tibiouuuind pounds ; a 
sum which Collins could scarcely thiidc exhaust- 
iblsi and which he did not live to exiiaust. The 
guineas were then repaid, and the translation 
neg^eeted. 

But man is not , bom for happiness. Gellint, 
who, while be Btudji&l to felt no evil but 
poverty, no sooner lived to Mtidy, than his life 
was assailed by more dreadful calamities, disdRk 
and insanity. 

Having formerly written his character,* while 
perhsp* it was yet more distinctly impressed 
|pon my memory, I sb^ Insert it here. 

» “ Mr. CoUlns was a man of extohsivo litera- 
ture, and of vigomqs faculties. He was ac- 
quainted not only with the Imned tongues, but 
ividitbe Italian, French, and Spanish languages. 
He bad employed his mind chiedy upon works 
of flethm, and sutdeets. of ikncy; ,aiid, by in- 
dulging some peculiar habits of, thought, wes 
eminently delighted with thoMi d%hte of imag^*' 
nation which pass ^ bpunds of naliire» qnd to 
whlfji the mind is r^nciled only h^ a passive 
apqitiescence In lyopidar. bradltlWi^ He loved 
ftlirilto} genj^^ glitots, and monsters ; he detight- 
ad to rove tinougb, the meimdeijlt of .eqehant- 
to on tlto megnidoeneo ^golden pai- 
000% to rtpQse by ,t|m wator>4^is of Blyrian 
^.gtodtos. _ \ , • 

Ihii wga bbWert% ^ charaeter rather' of 


^ "" -Csleudar/^ S' csdleotlon of 

Fawkes. and Woty, to severs^ vokmie#, 
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^ ;t tidhsandJptoegorical imagery, and perhaps, while 

He toVan^ Intent upon description, he did not suffl- 


OtotitjlyCitltivate sentiment. His poems are the 
prbdd^od of a mind not dedcieiit in fire, nor 
uhfumlsbsd with knowledge either of books or 
life, 1>ut somewhat obstructed in its progress by 
devlatii^ In quest of mistaken beauties. 

t« Hb morals were pure, and his opinions pi- 
diist In a long continuance of poverty, and long 
habits of dissipation, it cannot be expected that 
ady character should bb exMtly uniform. There 
h a dagrto of want by which the tireedom of 
agency is almost destroyed ; and long aesociation 
with fortuitous companions will at last rolax the 
strictness of truth, and abate the'fervour of sin- 
cerity. ' That this man, wise and virtuous as he 
was, passed almost unentangled through the ’ 
snares of lii^, it would be prejudice and temerity 
to affirm ; but it may be said that at least he 
preserved the source of action unpolluted, th«at 
his principles were never shaken, that his dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong were never con- 
founded, and that his faults had nothing of ma- 
lignity or design, but proceeded fnpm some un- 
expected pressure, or casual temptation. 

" The latter part of bis life cannot be remem- 
bered but with pity and sadness. He languished 
some years under that depression of mind whicli 
enchains the faculties without destroying them, 
and leaves reason the knowledge of right with- 
out the power of pumuing it. These clouds 
whielfhe per/leived gathering on his intellects, 
he endeavoured to disperse by travel, and passed 
ittto France ; biV^ found bimself^nstraliied to 
yield to his malady, and I’etumed. He was for 
some time confined in a house of h'inntirs, and 
afterwai’iJIs retired to tfie care of his sister in 
Chichester, where death, in 17r)6, came to his 
relief. 

“ Aftw hlsircUirn from France, the writer of 
this character paid him a visit at Islington, 
whei*e he was waiting for his sister, whom he 
had diri^tcd to meet hidn : there was then no- 
thing oftdisorder discernible in his mind by any 
but bimself ; but be had withdrawn firom study, 
and travelled with no other book tban an Eng- 
lish Testament, sneb as children carry to the 
tohool i* when his jftiend |ook It into his hand, 
out of curiosity to see what companion a man of 
letters had chosen, * I have but one book,’ said 
Collins, * but thatjfs the besL* ** 

Suc;h wiis the fate of ‘Collins, with whom I 
once delighted to converse, and whom I yet re- 
member with toidenibss. 
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* He WM vMted at Oiaheater, la hln litst 1^ 
ncM, by his tsarued frisnds W«mn aiid h^ 
brotbw, to vrhom ha spole ^ith dlsaf^ta^Mon 
of bis Orieatal l^eloduei^ lai aoi su^leotly ex- 
pressive of AsiaUc manam SadcaUstl ttieili hit 
Irish I^logaes. Ha shos^ theip} Hfi t)ie same 
timoj an ode inscribed to, Mr* John on 

the superstitions df the Highlai^^s ; vhidi they 
thought superior to bis other vrorkSi but whiri) 
no search has yet found** ? 

His disorder was not alienation of minc^ 
general laxity and feebleness, a deiiciettOf rather 
of bis vital than his intellectual powers. ' What 
he spoke wanted neither judgment nor spirit ; 
but a few mltiutee exhausted him, so that h« 
was forced to rest upon the couch, till a 
cessation restored his powers, and he was again 
able to talk with his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he 
began to feel soon after his uncle's death ; and, 
with the usual weakness of men so diseased, 
eagerly snatched that temporary relief with 
winch the table and the bottle flatter and seduce. 
But bis health continually declined, aud he grew 
more and more burdensome to himself. 

To what 1 have formerly said o{*his writings 


ii»y*b«a(Me4tbiit hfo;4e4^# ^ ^ 

of rerivJ'j 

common brdeif,\h^ini/,fc!lhh^^^ 

later sMid^iiktes for ^ t|ot to write plMs^r; 

isoertaiilly to wrifo 

are of Woiiv logged iHiJ Imped^; * 

riust^^of oousmiijiits^ As mett ai^‘ ^ • r ' 
teem^ who cannot he Ibyod, no the 
Cblll^ may somedmes e:m<w*t praise U 
gives lil^tle ^ensure. ^ . 

Mr.‘ Collins’s first prbduetioh is added 
foom the ** Poetical Ctfieuto*” 

, ' TO MISS AOl^ELIA 

OK Kxa wxxriMO ar nsa sisrxa^i wanOtKO* 

CsASt, fiiir Aurelia, cease to mourn ; 

Lament Uoi Hauaah*s happy state ; 

VoQ may bo happy in your lira. 

• Aud seixe the treasure you relreh 
WHh love united Hymen stands, 

And lof.Iy whispers to your charms, 

" Meet but your lover in my bands, 

You*U find your sister in his anns.” 
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John Dyer, of whom I have ng other Recount 
to give than his own letters,* published with 
Hughes's correspondbiice, aud the notes added 
by the editor, have afforded* me, was borif in 
1700, the second son of Robert Dyer, of Aber- 
glasiiey, in Caerinartijeiwliire, a solicitor of great 
capacity and note. * 

He passed through Westminster-scbool under 
the care of Dr. Freind, and was then called 
home to be instructed in bis fatbir s profession. 
But his father died soon, and he tewk no delight 
In the study of tlie law ; but, hav(^g always 
amused himself with drawing, resolved to turn 
painter, and became pupil to Mr. ii^ebar^son, 
an artist then of high reputation, but now bet- 
ter known by his books than by his pictures* , 
Having studied awhile under his tgaster, he 
became, as he tells tfls friend, an itinerant paint- 
er, and wandered about Sooth Wales, and the 
parts adjacent; but be mingled poetry with 


* It is printed in foe Uto CoUectibn. ^K. 
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painting, and about 1727, printed ** Grongar 
HiU” in Lewis’s Miscellany. 

Being, probably, unsatisfied tidth his own 
proficiency, he, like other painters, travelled to 
Italy ; and cpifiitig back in 1740, publiriled 
“ The Ruins of Rome." 

If bis poem mts written soon after his return, 
he did not make much use of his acquisitiona in 
painting, whatever they might be : for decline 
of health and love of study determined him to 
the church. He therefore entered into orders ; 
and, it seems, married about the same time a 
lady of the name of Knsor> whose grandmo- 
tber,"sayslp!, ** Was a Shakspeare descended Adm 
abrotberoA every body's Shakspeare;" by her> 
in 1756, kt bad a son and three daoghfmwB^ng. 

His ecclesiastical provision was for « long 
time iut slender. His first patron, Mr. Har- 
per, gave him, in 1741, Calthoip, In Leicester- 
shire, of eighty pounds a year, on which he lived 
ten years, and then exchanged it for Belcbford, 
in Llocolnshiref of seventy-five. Ills condiaon 
now began to mend. In 1751, Sir John Heaih- 



Cam- 

■::tiet!t*$mM #«MWN|i;*11?i>a'|i«M%‘’ ,«a 

ji’^awa aay iiii i^ ’ Bniiii; tt to'i'erfi^.tt^ 

> ibr^^.yliih inffirv «fiee^ t%aiivt]lii 

«i^r mill <«niil]r 

tlif wa» ati4rl)l|^ repri^ 

«aiiwi>iidTnieed ^ 1 ^ « Ha arf^taid tba 

^ be baiiiid 

H« 414 »«t indeci ieng^ pabliee- 

tleii> nor 1o^ enMr tbo UteifeMO af i^ preibr- 

, ii. lOidlin: <pi|Mi of^bttlb or 4fgiiHp tuH** 
blent ^ foitilfnan ^btkte oritidam. «« 

Hin** Is tbe Jta|^ie«t of bit p^ductiensi it 
jisnotindeed eibea^aiety written $ but the 
ieoneswhieb ft diyUjrs wre so ples^i|f, tibe 
innigtis which Htbsf t^Ise ere so welcon^ to the 
mind} and the redections of the ileHter so eon- 
' sonant, to thn gen<|^ sense or o^rhmos of 
manhihdv that when it is ones read» it Will he 
read again, - 

The Idea of •* The Ruifwyf Uoiae*' strikes 
ttorsy but pleases tess^ and the title raises 
greater expectation than the peifonDoiance gra- 
tides. Some psasagiSS, however^ art ^conceived 
with the mind oi^ a poet; as when, in the 
neighbourhood of dilapidating edifices, he says, 


, dt d«0d of nibhl; ^hSaodsmi, hears 
Agi^stm fOieaoTtipa^dispajrting towefSi 
Tui^ot all 

. a^iingl fondjihnisde^^ the noon. 

1 bf '*<Ths flseet^** Which never became po* 
j^nlar^ imd Is now imiverStiUy neglected, 1 
little that Js Ifkelp to recall It to attention, 
lae* wcMd-bember and the poet appear to me 
jsdOh i disboidibt natures^ t^t an attempt to 
bring ikrnii togetlmr the serpent with 

When 0fer, whose mind was not 
itbpobticiri, has done his utmost, by interesting 
his reader in our nativo commodity, by inter- 
riding rmral Imagery, and Incidental digres- 
ilofabby dothlnghhiaU Images in great words, 
apd by ail the writer's arts of delusion, the 
msaniiess' naturally adhering, and the irreve- 
VenSe habitually annexed to trade and manufac- 
ture, sink him under Insuperable oppression ; 
and the disgust which blank verse, encumbering 
and eneumbered, superadds to an unpleasing 
subject, toon repels the reader, however willing 
to be pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever 
may counterbalance this weight of censure. I 
have been told, that Akenside, who, upon a 
poetical question, has a right to be heard, said, 
•* That he would regulate his opinion of the 
relying taste by the fate of Dyer's * Fleece 
for, if that were ill-received, he should not 
think it any longer reasonable to expect lame 
firom excellence.** 


SUENSTO'NE* < 


WiuuM SHXNflTOK^theson of Tbumas Shen- 
stone and Anne Pen, was born in November, 
1714, at the Leasowes In Hries-Owen, one of 
thorn insulated dUtriots which, in the ^yiSipn 
of th^ kingdom, forsume^masun 

not how dlsi^verablf, to a ^Stant coubty,; and 
though r,«^ottnd^ by Warwi^sbire 
aud Wbrcestyoltl^i' ^ Shropshire, 

though perhaps thirty mifes' dljs^t firgm any 
other past of Ifi . > ’ ' 

, He leariied'lo read of an old ^ami^ Wpom his 
poem iif « Sclmbl-ifiri^ys** haf 
to jjjmdarltjrj aiid soon received^ such 4eU^t 
b^;||gaka, that he waa always calling for Wesh 
Dt, aadexpseted that^ wheii*asiy of 
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the iamily went to market, a new book should 
be brought him, which, when it came, was in 
fondness caiTied to bed and laid by him. It is 
said, that whe(!i his request bad been neglected, 
his mother wrapt up a piece of wood of the 
same form, and pacified him for the night. 

As he ^ew older, he went for a while to the 
Gmmmar-school, In Hales- Owen, and was 
j^aeed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, an 
eminent schoolmaster at 6olihul, where he dis 
tfnguislied himself by the quickness of his 
progress!' « 

When he was young (June, 1724) he was de- 
prived of his father, and soon aller (August, 
1726} of his grandfather, and was, with his 
brother, who died afterwards unmarried, left 
to the care of his grmidiiifithav who managed 
the eetat A 



^From scbrnil he waa mi in 17flB to Pembroke Joye4.v)rltium^ lie 
College, In Oxford, » eodety which for half n hie ne%hlM>ur «ii4 hhi 

century baa been eminent for J^gliah |metry done and oyuleah' .feolted with diida^en;:||(i 
and elegant literature* Here It appears that he date that 4i|fi|pe^^ Per 

found delight and advantage ; for he contiAoed I the inhabitants of ,|}sg% a|h«te4.;lh tell their 


hie name in tlie book . ten years, tboagh.he took 
no degree. After the Ant ibor. years, he put on 
the civilian's gown, but .witboi^ showing any 
intention to engage in the profession. 

About the time when be went to Oxford, the 
death of his grandmother devolved his aflhi^ to 
the care of the Reverend Mr. Dolman^ of 
Rrome, in StafiTordshire, whose attention fae*al- 
ways mentioned with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English 
poetry ; and in 1737 published a small aaiscd- 
liuiy, without his name. 

He then for a time wandered about, to ac- 
quaint himself with life, and was sometimes at 
J.ondon, sometimes at Bath, or any other place 
of public resort ; but he did not forget his poetry. 
He published in 174<1 his ** Judgment of Her- 
cules,’* addressed to IMr. Lyttelton, whose in- 
terest he sup{K>rteiI with great warmth at an 
election : this was next year followed by “ The 
Srhonl- Mistress. * * • 

Mr. Dolman, to whose care he was indebted 
for his ease and leisure, died in 1745, and the 
care of hta own fortune now fell upon him. He 
tried to escape it awhile, and lived at his house 
with his tenants, who were distantly related : 
but, Anding that imperfect possession inconve- 
nient, he took the' whole estate into his own 
hands, more to the improvement of its beauty, 
than the increase of its produce. 

. Now was excited his delight !n rural plea- 
' Bures, and his ambition of rural elegance : he 
began from this time to point his prospects, to 
diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, and 
to wind his waters ; which he did witlv such 
judgment and such fancy, ts made his little do- 
main the envy of the Areal, and the admiration 
of the skilful ; a jilace to be visifed by travellers, 
and copied by designei’s. Whether to plant a 
walk ill undulating curves^ and to place a bench 
at every turn where there is an object to catch 
the view; to make water run where it will be 
heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen ; to 
leave intervals where the eye wul be pleased, 
and to thicken the plantation where there Is 
something to be hidden; demand a^ great 
powers of mind, 1 will not inquire ' perhaps a 
surly and sullen spectator may think such ptf- 
formances rather the sport than the business of 
human reason. But it must be at least con- 
fessed, that to embellish the form of Ngture is 
an innocent amiisemeftt; and some praise must 
be allowed, by the most supercilious observer, to 
him who does best what such multitudes are 
contending to do well. . *• 

This praise was the praise of Sbenstone ; hut, 
like all other modes of*Micity, it was not en- 


aoqualntance of the llttlo fellow >haf:WOs ^y« 
iog to m^fce himself admired ; h^Wlto4 by 4^ 
greet the Leaaowos forced theo^lm infu^no^ 
lice, they took care to defeat the 
they could not suppms, by' conducting th^ 
visitants pervsrsely to inemivenient points 
View, and introducing them at the wrong end' 
of a walx to detect a deception; Injuries , 01' 
which Shenstone * would heavily complain. 
Where there is emulation there will be vanity; 
and where thfere Is vanity there will be folly:* 

llie pleasure of Shenotono wds all in his eye; 
Ito vahwd what he valued merely An* its looks ; 
nothing raised his indignation more than to adc 
if there were any Ashes in his water. 

. His house was mean, and he did not improve 
it ; hi^ care W'as of his grounds. • When he 
came home from his walks, he might And his 
Aoors Aooded by a shower through the broken 
roof; but could spare no money for its re- 
paration. 

In time his expenses brought clamours about 
him, that overpowered the lamb’s blent and the 
linnet’s song ; and his groves were haunted by 
beings very different from fauns and fajries.f 
He spent bis estate in adorning it, and hlii 
death was probably hastened by bis anxieties. 


This charge agaiost the Lyttelton family has 
been denied with some degree of wurnith by Mr. 
Potter, and rince by Mr. Graves. The latter says, 
** The truth of the case, 1 believe, was, that the Lyt- 
telton family went 00 frequently with their family 
to the Leasowes, that they were unwilling to break 
In upon Mr. Shenstone's retirement on every occa- 
»ion, and therefore often went to the principal poigts 
of view without waiting for any one to conduct 
them regularly thrUbgb the whole walks. Of this 
Mr, Shenatone wouAl sometiuies peevishly complain: 
though, I am persuaded, ho never really suspected 
any iU-natnred intention in his worthy and much- 
valued neighbours.” — R. 

t Mr. Graves, however, expresses bis belief that 
this is a groundless surmise. “ Mr. Shenstone,” he 
adds, ” was f6o much respected in the neighboui 
hood to bS treated with rudeness ; and though bis 
works, (frugally as they were agauaged,) added ts 
hit manner of living, must necessstrUy have made 
him exceed htt income, and, of coarse, he ndthl 
sometimes be^tressed for money, yet be bad too 
much spirit Arexpose himsel/ to insnlts Arom telAtog 
sums, and guarded against any great disteess, h|, 
audcipatfng a tew hundreds: which his estate cquM 
very well bear, as appeared by what remained to hit 
executors after the payment of his debts, and his 
legacies to his friends, and annuities of thirty pounds 
a year to one servant, and six pounds to anotiier ; 
for his will was dictated with equal jiistice and 
ncrosi|r*”^B* 
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* ft tiMtk If iM.ltad Uvtd ft Attlt lotigtr, he 
eiNlM Itaire hm. ftibittet hf ft pontlom euch 
|ililKitt<ktf »•« Hfttft been ever m«>re properly 
hftft^ltwateferatkedieQftteer*. 

Hit Idp oerfftitt thftt It never tree e^jojred. 
He died At the l 4 >etaw«% of a putrid fever* 
ahedt live en Keidtp mertiing, Fehruerp il* 
1703 s and wiw buried by the tide of hU brother 
In the ohurdhyard of Uitlrt* Qaren. 

He was ftever married* though he mig^t have 
obtalded the lady* whoever sl^ wa^ to whom 
hit « Fftttoral Ballad^, was addrettSl. Ha it 
repretented by hit friend Dbdriey as a man of 
great tenderness aad generotlty* kind to all that 
were within hit inAaonoe; bat* If once odTended* 
not eatUy appetSed : Inattentive to eeonomy* and 
caralata of hia expehaet. In his peraon he was 
latfer than the middle aiae with aomethlng 
elomsy in hie form } very negligent of hit clothes, 
and remarkable Ibr wearing hie grey heir in a 
particular manner; for he held that tfae/asbion 
was no rule of dress, and that every man was to 
snit hie appearance eo his natural form.* 

His mind was not very comprehensive, rim* 
his curiosity active ; he had no vidiie for those 
parte of knowledge which he had not himself 
ouUi rated. 

Ills life wii unstained by any crime ; the 
JBU^ on JewBf which has been supposed to relate 
an unfortunate and criminal amour of hia own, 
was known by his friends to have beeiiouggest- 
ed by the story of Miss Godfrey, in Richaidsoirs 
•* Pamela." 

What Gray thought of his character, from 
the perusal of his letters, was this ^ 

•i I have road too an octaVb volume of Shen- 
stone's I^etiers. Poor man! he was always 
wishing for money, for fame, and other distinc- 
tions; and his whole philosophy consisted In 
living against his will in rotirement, and in a 
place which his taste bad adorned, but ahich he 
only enjoyed when people of note came to see 
and commend it; hie correspondence is about 
nothing else but this place and his own wri tinge, 
with two or three neighbouring clergymen, who 
wrote verses too." 

Hie poems consist of elegies, odes, and bal- 
lads, humorous sallies, and moral pieces. 

Uis coneeption of an elegy he ha^in bis pre- 
face very Judiciously and die^minately explain- 
ed. It is, acf^ording to his account, the effusion 
of ft contera]dative mind, sometimes plaintive, 
and always serious, and theraftre superior to 
the glitter of slight ornaments, ^is composi- 


♦ ** These,* wye Mr. Graves, *• ware not precisely 
hie plUthaenti, thoagb he thought right enoogh, that 
ehoifid, in some degree, eoasalt his par 
Jmftr shape sad oompleaioB ia sdlasthik his dress; 

^hst no Imlileb ought to sanctify what was on* 
tthofful, absurd, oi really deformed.” # 


SHBttSPONE. 


tlons milt not lU to this description. Hia toplfis 
of pvalm are Ihe dodaestlo virtues, and hio 
thoughts ara pure and simple; hut, wanting 
oomblnatioQ, &ey want wlety. The peace of 
solilude, the innocence* of ina^vlty, and the 
unenvled eecurity of* an humble station, can fill 
but a few pages. That of nvhlch the essence is 
uniformity wjjl bo scion described. His elegies 
have therefore too much resemblance of each 
other. 

'EJts lines are sometimes such as elegy requires, 
smoiUih and easy ; but to this praise bis claim ii 
nof constant; his diction is often harsh, im- 
proper, and affected ; his words iS-culned, or ilU 
chosen ; and his phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The lyric poems are almost all of the light 
and airy kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly 
along, without the load of any weighty mean- 
ing. h'rom these, however, Mural JSlegance has 
some right to be excepted. 1 once heard it 
praised by a very learned lady ; and though the 
lines are irregi^r, and the thoughts diffused 
with too much vetbosiiy, yet it cannot be denied 
to contain both philosophical argument and 
poetical spit it. 

Of the rest I cannot think any excellent ; 
** The Skylark" pleases mo best, which has, 
however, more of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four jiarts of his ** Pastoral Ballad" 
demand pai'tlcular notice. I cannot but regret 
that It is past4)ral; an intelligent reader, ac- 
quainted with the scenes of real hie, sitkens at 
the mention of the crook, the pijjc, the sheep, and 
ihe kuls, which it is not necessary to bring for- 
ward to notice, for the poet's ait is selection, 
and he ought to show the beauties without the 
grossness of the country life, llis stanza seems 
to have been chosen in imitation of Howe's 
<* Despairing Shepherd." 

logthe fiiV part ore two passages, to which If 
any mind denies ils sympathy, it has no ac- 
quaintance with love or'iidture. 

I priced evbry hour that went by, 

Beyond Ml that pleased me* before ; 

But |iow they are past; and I sigh. 

And 1 grieve that I prized them no more. 

When forced the fhir nymph to forego, 

What angiiisb I folt in my heart! 

Yet I thought (bnt it might not be so) 

*^00 with pam that she saw me depart. 

• She^azed, as I slowly witlidrew, 

, My path 1 could hardly discern ; 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

1 thought that she bade me return. 

« 

In the secemd this pntaage has its prettlmm, 
though it be not equal to the former 

I have found out gilt for my fair ; 

I liave fouiql where the wood-pigeons breeds 
But let me that plunder forbear. 

She wdl say ’twas b barbarous deedi 
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* Pox lie ne'er could bo tni<>, abe averr'd. 

Who could rob a poor bird of itet yoang ; 

Aud 1 loved her the more when I beard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

• • 

In the third he mentions the comn^on-places 
of amorous poetry^ with some address 

'Tie his with mock-pass'ions to glow I 
'Tis his in smooth tales to unfold. 

How her face is as bright as the snow. 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold ; ^ ‘ 

• 

How the nightingales labour the strain, 

With the notes of this charmer to vie ; 

How they vary their accents in vain, 
llepino at her triumphs, and die. 

In the fourth I And nothing better than this 
natural strain of Hope 

Alas i from the day tha* we met, 

What hope of on end to my woes. 

When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repose 7 

Tct Time may diminish the pain : 

The flower, and the shrub, and ftie tree. 

Which 1 rear'd for her pleasure in vain. 

In time may have comfort for me. 

His Levities are by their title exempted from 
tho severities of criticism ; yet it may be ra» 


S$3 

marked in a few wordS} tlmt hti bumom* id 
sometimes gibss, and fNiidcjm sprightly. * , 

Of the moral poems, the first ht " The Cha!o« 
of Hercules,** from Xenophon. I'he^umheai^ 
are smooth, Uie diction elegant, and the thottgKf| 

I Just; but something of vigour is still to 
wished, which it might have hadhy brevity and 
compression. His Fate of Deiicaey** has an 
air of gayety, but not a very pointed and gene- 
ral moral. His blank verses, those that can 
read them may probably find to he like the 
blank of his neighbours. ** Love and 

HonouRRs derived from the old ballad, ** Did 
you not hear of a* Spimish Lady?*’— 1 Wish it 
well enough to it were in rhyme. ^ 

The School Mistress,” of which I Icnow 
not what claim it has to Btand*among tho moral 
works, is surely the most pleasant of Sheu- 
Btona’s performances. The adoption of a parti- 
cular style, in light and short compositions, con- 
tributes much to the increase of pleasure; we 
are eptertalned at once with two imitations, of 
nature In the sentiments, of the original author 
in the style; and between them ^e mind is 
kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Sfaenstone is 
easiness and simplicity; his general defect is 
want of comprehension and variety. Had his 
mind been hatter stored with knowledge, whe- 
ther he could have been great, 1 know not ; he 
could certainly have been agreeable. 


YOUNG. 


Tjir following life was Written, at my request, 
by a gentleman who had better inforaiatioirthan 
I could easily haVe obtained; and the public 
will perhaps wish that I had soUclted and ob- 
taiued more such favours from him.* 

Dear Sir, ^ 

<< In consequence of our different ponvei^Sa- 
tions about authentic materials for the liff of 
Young, I send you the following detail. 

** Of great men, something must always he 
said to gratify cui'iosity. Of the iUustrious 
Author of the ** Ni^ht Thoughts’* much has 
been told of which there never could have been 
pi'oofs; and little care apjieai's to have beep 


taken to tell that, of which proofs, with little 
trouble, might have been procured." 

Edward Young was born at Upham, near 
Winchester, in June, 1G81. He was the son of 
EdwarcUYoung, at that time fellow of Winches- 
ter College and rector of Upham ; who was the 
son of Jo. Young, of Woodftay, in Berkshire, 
styled by Wood, gentleman. In September, 
1682, the l^et’s father was collated to the pre- 
bend of Gfflingham Minor, in the church of Sa- 
rum, ^ Bishop Ward. When Ward's facul- 
ties were impaired through age, his duties were 
necessarily peiformed by others. We learn from 
Wood, .that at a visitation of Sprat's, July tho 
12th, the prebendary preached a l^atin 

sermon, afterwaiUs published, with which tho 
bishop was so pleased, that ho told the chapter 
Uu 


* Sec Gct^. Mag.*voI. Ijijc. p. 225.— N. 
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ito wai eoncernad to dnd tho preacher had^one 
wT the nrorst prebends !n their cfiurch* Some 
thae after this, in consequence of his merit and 
gi|epntati«n. dr of the interest of Lord Bradford, 
* Jo whom, in 1702, he dedicated two volumes of 
:^^l4iihmons, he was appointed chaplain to King 
'^.'iVUliam and Queen Mary, and preferred to the 
deanery of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, 
says, ** he was chaplain and clerk of the closet 
to the late queen, who honoured him by stand- 
ing godmother to the Poet.’* Ills fellowship 
of Winchester he resigned in favou|||La gen- 
tleman of the name of Harris, who oRied his 
only daughter. The Dean died at Sarum, after 
a sl^rt illness, in 1705, in the sixty-third year 
of ms age. On the Sunday after his decease 
Bishop Burnet \>reached at the cathedral, and 
began his seimon with saying, << Death has 
been of late walking round us, and making 
breach upon breach upon us, and has now car- 
ried away the head of this body with a stroke ; 
so that he, w4tom you sfiw a week ago tjistri- 
butiiig the holy mysteries, is now laid in the 
dust. But he still lives in the many excellent 
directions he has left us, both how to live and 
how to die.” 

The D^ placed his son upon the foundation 
Hi Winchester College, where he had himself 
been educiited. At this school Edward Young 
remained till the election after his eighteenth 
birtli-day, the period at whicli those upon the 
foundation are superannuated. Whether he 
did not betray his abilities early in life, or his 
masters had not skill enough to discover in their 
piif>il any marks of genius for which he merited 
reward, or no vacancy at Oxford offered them* 
an opportunity to bestow upon him the reward 
provided for merit by William of Wykeham ; 
certain It is, that to an Oxford fellowship our 
, Poet did not succeed. By chance, or by choice, 
New College cannot claim the honour of num- 
bering among its fellows him who wrote the 
“ Night Thoughts.** 

On the 13th of October, 17oSb he was entered 
an independent member of New College, that 
he might live at little expense in the warden’s 
lodgings, who was a puticuhir friend of his 
|bther*s, till he should be qualified to stand for a 
fellowship at All Souls. In a few months the 
warden of New College died, lie Jhen re- 
moved to Corpus College, llie president of 
this society, from l^rd also for his father, in- 
vited him thither, in order to lessen his acade- 
mical expenses. In 1708, he was dominated to 
a law-fellowship at All Souls by ^Urchhishop 
Tenison, into whose bands it c,ame by tjevolii- 
tioD. Such repeated patronage, while it justi- 
fies Burnet’s praise of the father, reflects credit 
oil the conduct of the son : the manner in which 
U Was exerted seems to prove that thp father 
did not leave behind much weAlth. 

On the 83d of April, 1714^ Young took his 


degree of bachelor of dvQ laws, and hla doctorl 
degree on the 10th of June, 1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, 
it is said, an inclination for pupils. Whethet 
he e^r commenced tutor is not known. None 
has hithtt'to boaated to have received his acade- 
mical instruction from the author of the “ Night 
Thoughts. ** ^ , 

It is probable that his College was proud of 
him no less as a scholar than as a poet ; for, in 
1716,, when the foundation of the Codrington 
l^ihrary was laid, two yeoi's after he had taken 
his fiacbelor’s degree, Young was appointed to 
speak the Latin oration. This is at least parti- 
cular for being dedicated in English ** To tlie 
Ladies of the Codrington Family.** To these 
ladies he says, tiiat “ he was unavoidably flung 
into a siiigulai’ity, by being obliged to write an 
epistle dedicatory void of common-plaice, and 
such a one was never puhlislied before by any 
author whatever; that this practice absolved 
them from any obligation of reading what was 
presented to them ; and iiiat the bookseller ap- 
proved of it, because it would make people stare, 
was absurd enough, and perfectly right.** 

Of this oiUtion there is no appearance in his 
own edition of his works ; and prefixed to an 
edition by Curll and Tuiisou, 1741, in a letter 
from Young to Curll, if we may credit Curll, 
dated December the 9th, 1739, wherein he says, 
that he has not leisure to review what he for- 
merly wrote, and adds, I have not the 
* Epistle to Lord Lansdowne.* If you will 
take my advice, I would have you omit that, 
and the Oration on Codrington. 1 think the 
collection will sell better without them.** 

There ore ivho relate, that, when first Young 
found himself independent, and his own master 
at All Souls, he was not the ornament to reli- 
gion and morakty which be afterwards bet^ame. 

The autboritjr of^is father, indeed, had 
ceiled, some time before, by his death; and 
Young was certainly not ashamed to be patron- 
ised by the infamous Wharton. But Wharton 
befriended in Young, pdrUajis, the poet, and par- 
ticularly {he tragedian. If virtuous authors 
must be patronised only by virtuous peers, who 
shall point the^ out ? 

Yet Pope is said by Rufifhead to have told 
Warburton, that “ Young had much of a sub- 
lime genips, though without common sense ; so 
thal: his g|niuR, having no guide, was perpetual- 
ly l^blc to degenerate into bombast. This made 
him pass a foolish i/oulh, the sport of peers and 
poets, but his having a very good heart enabled 
liim to svpiiort the clerical character when he 
assumed it, first with decency, and afterwards 
with honour.** ■* 

^They who think ill of Young’s morality in 
the early part of his'life, may perhaps he wrong ; 
but Tindal could not err in his opinion of 
Young’s warmth and ability in the cause of re- 
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if|r]on. Tindal used to spend much of his time 
at All Souls. ** Tlie other hoys/* said the 
Atheist, ** 1 can always answer, because I al- 
ways know whence they have their arguments, 
which I have read a hundred times ; bui that 
fellow Young is continually pestering ^me with 
something of his o^n.*'* 

After ally Tindal and the censurers of Young 
may be recoucileable. Young Anight, for two 
or three years, have tried that kind of life, in 
which his natural principles would not suffer 
him to wallow long. If this were soji He has 
left behind him not only his evidence in ftvour 
of virtue, hut the potent testimony of experience 
against vice. 

We shall soon see that one of his earliest pro- 
ductions was more serious than what comes 
from the generality of unfledged poets. 

Young perhaps ascribed the good fortune of 
Addison to the “ Poem to his Majesty,** pre- 
sented, with a copy of verses, to Somers ; and 
hoped that he also might soar to wealth and 
honour on wings of the same kind. His first 
poetical flight was when Queen Anne called up 
to the House of Loi*ds the sons of the Earls of 
, Northampton and Aylesbury, and^dded, in one 
day, ten others to the number of peers. In 
order to reconcile the people to one, at least, of 
the new lords, he published, in 171S, An 
Epistle to the Right Honourable George liord 
liansdowne.'* In this composition the Poet 
pours out his panegyric with the extravagance 
of a young man, who thinks his present stock of 
wealth will never be exhausted. 

The poem seems intended also to reconcile the 
public to the late peace. This is endeavoured to 
be done by showing that men are slain in war, 
and that in peace “ liarvcsts wave, and Com- 
merce swells her sail.'* If this be humanity, 
for which he meant it ; is it pol||:ics? Another 
purpose of this Epistle appears have been, to 
prepare the public for the reception of some tra- 
gedy he might have^ in hand.* His Lordshtp’s 
patronage, he says, will not let him “ repent his 
passion for the stage ;*• and the particular praise 
bestowed on “ Othello’* and « Orooifoko** looks 
as if some such character as Zanga was even 
then in contemplation. The affectionate men- 
tion of the death of his friend Hirrison, of New 
College, at the close of this poem, is an iostanse 
of Young*s art, which displayed itse^ so won- 
derfully some time afterwards in the “ Njght 


* As my great friend is now become the subject of 
bbgraphy, it should be told, that, every tiige 1 called 

upou Johnson daTing*the time I was employed in 
collecting materials for this life and putting it to- 
gether, he never suffered me to depart without some 
such farewell as this: “ Don't forgot that rascal Tin- 
dll. Sir. Be sure to hang up die Atheist." Alluding 
do this anecdote, which Johnson* bad mentioned to 
me. * • 


Thqughts," of making the 'public i^pArty in hfo, 
private sofrow. • 

Should justice call nport you to censure tb{a 
poem, it ought at least to be rememUered thi^ 
he did not insert it in bis works; and that fn*;. 
the letter to Curll, as we have seen, he advin4' 
its omission. The booksellers, In the late bod^ '’' < 
of English Poetry, should have distinguished ' ' 
what was deliberately rejected by the respective 
authors.* This 1 shall be careful to do w'ith 
regard to Young. “ I think,** says he, « the 
following pieces in four volumes to be the most 
excusab^ of all that I have wi'itteu ; and I wish 
less ajmlogy was needful for these. As there is 
no recalling what is got abroad, the pieceakere 
republished 1 have revised and correctedf^ and 
rendered them as pardouahlc %s it was in my* 
power to do.*’ 

Shall the gates of repentance be shut only 
against literary sinners ? 

When Addison published ** Cato” in 1713, 
Young had the honour of prefixing to it a n*- 
comihendatory copy of verses. This is one of 
the pieces which the Author of the “ Night 
Thoughts” did not republish. 

On the appearance of his Poem on the Last 
Dapt Addison did not return Young’s compli- 
ment; hut “ The Englishman” of October 29, 
1713, which was probably written by Addison, 
speaks handsomely of this pocm> The Last 
Day” was published soon after the peace. The 
vice-chancellor’s imprimaturf for it was printed 
at Oxford, is dated March the 19th, 1713. 
From the exordium, Young appears to have 
spent some time on the composition of it. While 
9 ^her bards with Britain’s hero set their souls 
on fire,” he draws, he says, a deeper scene. 
Marlborough had been considered by Britain as 
her heroj but, when the “ Last Day” was pub- 
lished, female cabal had blasted for a time the 
laurels of Blenheim. Tliis serious poem was 
finished by Young as early as 1710, before he 
was thirty, for part of it is printed in the 
“ Tatler.”-]- l^Vas inscribed to the Queen, in 
a dedication, which, for some reason; he did not 
admit into his works. It tells her, that his only 
title to the great honour be npw does himself, is 
the obligation which he formerly received from 
her royal indulgence. 

Of t|^i8 obligation nothing is now known, 
unless he alluded to her being his godmother. 

He is said indeed to have hsen engaged at a set^ 
tied stipend as a writer for the court. In 
Swift’s ** Rhapsody on Poetry” are these lines, 
speaking if the court— 

Whence Gay was banish'd in disgrace. 

Where Pope will never show bis face, 

* Dr# Johnson, in many cases, thought and directed 
differently, particularly in Yoiit^g's Works.— J. N. 

t Not in the " llktler," but in tbc Guardian/' Majl 
D, 1713.-C 
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' Where lauet for Itere hii inveu^tm 

To flatter kiiave«« dr lose his peofiocK 

That Jf— meana Young seema dear from four 
lines in the same poem : 

Attend^ ye Popes and Youngs and Ga3rs 
And tune your harps and strow your bays ; 

Yonr panegyrics here provide ; 

You cannot err on flattery's si^« 

Yet who shall say with certainty^ that Young 
was a pensionec? In all modem periods of 
this country, have not the writers on one' side 
been regulai’ly called hirdings, and on the other 
pa^ts? 

dr the dedication the complexion is clearly 
•political. It speaks in the highest terms of the 
late peace ; it gives her Majesty praise indeed 
for her victories, but says, that the Author is 
more pleased to see her rise from this lower 
world, soaring above the clouds, pass! Tig the 
first and secopd heavens, and leaving the fixed 
stars behind her ; nor will he lose her there, he 
says, hut keep her still in view through the 
boundless spaces on the oilier side of creation, 
in her journey towards eternal bliss, till he be- 
holds tlie heaven of heavens open, and angels re- 
ceiving and conveying her still onward from 
the stretch of his imagination, which tires in 
her pursuit, and falls back again to earth. 

The Queen was soon called away from this 
lower world, to a place where human praise or 
human flattery, even less general than this, are 
of little consequence. If Young thought the 
dedication contained only the praise of truth, he 
should not have omitted it in his works. 
he conscious of the exaggeration of pai'ty? 
Then he should not have written it. The poem 
itself is not without a glance towards politics, 
notwithstanding the subject. The cry that the 
church was in danger had not yet subsided. 
The « J^ast Day,*’ written by a layman, was 
much approved by the ministry and their 
friends. * 

Before the Queen’s death, The Force of 
Hdigion, or Vanquished Love,** was sent Into 
tlie world. This^oem is founded on the exe- 
cution of Lady Jwe Grey, and her husband, 
Lord Guildford, 155i, a story chosen for tlio 
lubject of a tragedy by Edmund Smith and 
wrought Into a tragedy by Rowe. The dedica- 
tion of it to the CqimteBS of Salisbury does not 
appear in his own edition* He hopes it may bo 
some excuse for his presumption, mat the story 
could not have been read without fliioughts of 
the Countess of Salisbury, though it had been 
dedicated to aimther. ** To behold,** He pro- 
ceed% « a person virtuous, stirs in us a 
prudent regret ; to behold a person on/y amiable 
tO)|he sight, warms us with a religious indJgria. 
: but to turn our eyes to Counters of Sa- 
gives us pleasui'e and improvement ; it 


works a tort of miracle, occaalona the bias of 
our nature to full off from sin, and makes our 
very senses and affections converts t<k our reli- 
gion, and promoters of our duty.** His flattery 
[.iras as ready for the other sex as for ours, and 
was at least ah well adapted. 

August the 87th, 1714, Pope writes to his 
friend Jeiwas, that be is just arrived from Ox- 
ford ; .that ever^ one is* much concerned for the 
Queen’s death, but that no panegyritui are ready 
yet fur the King. Nothing like friendship had 
yet tak%n ^la(;e between Po{>e and Young ; lor, 
soon* after the event which Pope mentions, 
Young published a poem on the Queen’s death, 
and his Majesty’s accession to the throne. It 
is inscribed to Addison, then secretary to the 
lords justices. Whatever were the obligations 
which he had formerly received from Anne, 
the Poet appears to aim at something of the 
same sort from George. Of the itocm the in- 
tention seems to have been, to show that he hud 
the same extravagant strain of praise for a 
King as for a queen. To discover, at the very 
onset of a foreigner’s reign, that the gods bless 
his new subjects in such a king, is something 
more than praise. Neither was this deemed 
one of Ilfs escmable pieces. We do not find it 
in his works. 

Y'oung’s father had been well acquainted with 
Lady Anne Wharton, the fii*st wife of Thomas 
Wharton, Esq. afterwards Marquis of Whar- 
ton ; a lady celebrated for her poetical talents 
by Burnet and by Waller 

To the Dean of Sarum’s visitation sermon, 
already mentioned, were added some verses ** by 
that excellent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton,” 
upon its being translated into Finglish, at the 
instance of Waller, by Atwood. Wharton, 
after he became ennobled, did not drop the son 
of his old fri^d. In him, during the short 
time he lived, aoung/ound a patron, and in his 
dissolute descendant a friend and a companion. 
The Marquis died in April, 1715. In the be- 
ginning of the next year the young Marquis set 
out upon his travels, frqm which he returned 
in about •a twelvemonth. The beginning ol 
1717 carried him to Ireland; where, says the 
Biographia, “ on the score of his extraordinary 
qualities, be bLd the honour done him of being 
admitted, though under age, to take his scat 
in the House of Lords.” 

With tms unhappy character, it is not unlikely 
thal Youfig went to Ireland. From his letter 
to IVichardson on Original Composition,” it 
is clear he was, at some period of his life, in 
that country. “ I remember, ” says he, In that 
letter, speaking of Swift) ** as 1 and others 
were taking with him an evening walk, about 

mile out of Dublin, he stopped short; we 
passed on ; but perqiHving he did not follow us, 
1 went back and found him fixed as a statue, 
and earnestly gaxing upwai’d at a noble elm, 
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'irhich In its uppermost branches was much 
withered and decayed. rointiu(^ at it, he said, 
* I shall be like that tree, 1 shall die at top.* *' 
Is it not probable that this visit to Ireland was 
paid when he had an opportunity of goinj^ thi- 
tiler with his avowed friend and patron? 

From “ The Englishman'* it appeals that a 
tragedy by Young was in the theatre so early as 
1713. Yet ** Busiris" was not brought upon 
Drury-lane stage till 1719. It was inscribed to 
the Duke of Newcastle, ** because the late in- 
Btahees he had received of his Grace's undeserved 
and uncommon favour, in an affair of some^on- 
sequenec, foreign to the theatre, had taken from 
him the privilege of choosing a patron.*’ The 
dedication he afterwards suppressed. 

“ Busiris** was followed in the year 1731 by 
** The Revenge.** He dedicated this famous 
tragedy to tlic Duke of Wharton. ** Your 
Grace,** says the dedication, has been pleased 
to make yourself accessary to the following 
St^encs, not only by suggesting the most heautU 
ful incident in them, but by making all possible 
provision for the surcess of the whole.” 

That his Grace should have suggested the in- 
cidotit to which he alludes, whatever that inci- 
dent might have been, is not uiilikciy. The last 
mental exertion of the superannuated young 
man, in his quarter at Lerida, in Spain, was 
some scenes of a tragedy on the story of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

Dryden dedicated Marriage-a-la-Mode** to 
M^harton's infamous relation Rochester, whom 
he acknowledges not only as the defender of his 
poetry, but as the promoter of his fortune. 
Young concludes his address to Wharton thus^ 

My present fortune is his bounty, and my fu- 
ture his care, which I will venture to say will 
be always remembered to his honour, since he, 
I know, intended his generosity as ;ui encour- 
agement to merit, though^ throq^h his vfry par- 
donable partiality to pne who biMi's him so sin- 
cere a duty and respect, 1 lii\(ipcned tu receive 
the benefit of it.”* That he ever had such a pa- 
tr(»n as W^harton, Young took all the pains in 
his power to conceal from tlie worId,,hy exclud- 
ing tliis dedication from his works, lie should 
have rememhered that he at the same time con- 
cealed his obligation to Whartfn for the most 
beautiful incident in what is surely not his least 
beautiful composition. The passage just quoted 
is, in a poem afterwards addressed tb Walpole, 
literally copied : • • 

Be this thy partial smile from censure free I 
IVas meant for mo it, though it fell on me. 

n 

While Young, who, in his “ Love (ff Fame,” 
complains grievously how often ** dedications 
wash an iFthiop white,” was painting an ami- 
able Duke of Wharton in perishable prose, Pope 
was, pt^rlmps, heginiring to ‘describe the ** scorn 
aud wonder of bis du^^s” in lasting verse. 
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To he piftronage of such a character, had 
Youhg studiei^men as much as Pop!, he would 
have known how little to have trusted. .Yotutgf .4 
however, was certainly indebted to it for soxns^ 
thing material ; and the Duke's regard 
Young, added to his “ lust of praise,” procured* ,, 
to All Souls College a dimation, which was 11 & 
forgotten by the poet when be dedicated ** Tht , 
Revenge.” ’ 

It will surprise you to see me cite second At- 
kins, Case 136, Stiles versus the Attorney Gene- 
ral, March 14^ 1740, as authority for the life of 
a poet. But biographers do not always find 
such certain guides as the oaths of the pemons 
whom tliey record. Chancellor llordwicke was 
ta determine whether two annuities, granted by 
the Duke of Wharton to Youqg, were for legal 
considerations. One was dated the 34th of March, * 
1719, and accounted f(»r his Grace's bounty in a 
style princely and commendable, if not legal— 

<< considering that the public good is advanced 
by the encouragement of learning and the polite 
arts, and being pleased therein wit A the attempts 
of Dr. Young, in consideration thereof, and of 
the love I bear him,” &c. The other was dated 
the JOth of July, 1733. 

Young, on his examination, swore that he 
quitted the Exeter family, and refused an an- 
nuity of one hundred puimds, which had been 
oifered him for life if he would continue tutor 
to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing solicits* 
tions of the Duke of W^iarton, and bis Grace’s 
assurances of providing for him in a much 
more ample manner. It also appeared that the 
Duke had given him a bond for six hundred 
pounds, dated the 15tli of March, 1731, in con- 
dfdcratlon of his taking several journeys, and 
being at groat expenses, in order to be chosen 
member of the House of Commons, at tint 
Duke’s desire, and in consideration of bis not 
taking tA'o livings of two hundred pounds and 
four hundred pounds, in the gift of All Souls 
College, on his Grace's promises of serving and 
advancing him i^ the world. 

Of his advenlRircs in the Exeter family I am 
unable to give any account. 'I'he attempt to get 
into parliament was at Cirencester, where 
Young stood a contested election. His Gmce 
discovered in him talents for oratory as well as 
for poetry: nor was this judgment wrong. 
Young, eifter he took orders, became a very po- 
pular preacher, and was much followed for the 
grace and animation of his delivery. By his 
oratoricfil tdjents he was once in his life, accord- 
ing to th^ Biographia, deserted. As he vtm 
preaching in his turn at St. James’s, he plainly 
perceived it was out of his power to command 
the attention of his audience. This so affected 
the feelings of the preacher, that be sat hack in 
the pulpit and burst into tears. But we must 
pursue Jiis poetical life. 

Til 1719 he laincutcd the death of Addison, in . 
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letter addresseif to their limon friend since the grateful poet tells us, lo the ncx; 


^Tickell. I%r the secret history qf tlie folloWing 
*liies, if they contain any, it is now vain to seek ; 

HP I»J^y^ceJoin*df in sorrow, now, for years 

Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 

; TlekeU, accept this verse, thy mournful doe. 

I , 

' From* your account of Tickell it appears that 
y lie and Young used to ** communicate to each 
other whatever verses they wrote, even to the 
least things.*' 

In 1719 appeared a Paraphrase on Part of 
the Book of Joh.** Parker, to whom it is dedi- 
cated, had not long,* by means of the seals, been 
qual i fled fur a patron. Of this work the A iithor's 
opinion may he known from his letter to Curll : 

^ You seem, in ^he Colletlion you propose, to 
iiave omitted what I think may claim the first 
place in it ; I mean a Translation from Part of 
Job, printed by Mr. Tonson.** The Dedica- 
tion, which was only suffered to appear in Mr. 
Tonson's edition, while it speaks with satisfac- 
tion of his present retirement, seems to rnffke an 
unusual struggle to escape from retirement. But 
every one who sings in the dark does not sing 
from joy. It is addressed, in no common strain 
of flatter}^ to a chancellor, of whom he clearly 
appears to have had no kind of knowledge. 

Of his Satires it would not have been possible 
to fix the dates without the assistance of first 
editions, which, as you had occasion to observe 
In your account of Dryden, are with difficulty 
found. We must then have referred to the 
poems, to discover when they were written. 
For these internal notes of time we should not 
have referred in vain. The first Satire laments, 
that Guilt's chief foe in Addison is fled.^' 
The second, addressing himself, asks 

la thy ambition sweating for a rhytno. 

Thou unambitiouji fool, at this late timtf 

, A fool forty is a foul indued 

The Satires were originally puhlishea separately 
in folio, under the title of “ Tift Universal Pas- 
sion.” These passages fix the appearance of the 
first to about 1735, the time at which it came 
out As Young seldom suffered his pen to dry 
after he had once dipped it in poetry, we may 
conclude that he began his Satires soon after he 
had written the Paraphrase m Job. The last 
Satire was certainly finished in the begitining of 
the year 1726. In ^December, 1725, the King, 
in his passage from Helvoetslnys, escaped with 
great difficulty from a storm by landing at Rye; 
and the conclusion of the Satire turmithe escape 
into a miracle, in such an encomiastic strain of 
compliment as poetry too often seeks to fsay to 
royalty. 

From the sixth of these poems we learn, 

& 

^lidst empire’s charms, how Carolina’A tieart 
<Jbw*d with the love of virtue aud of art i 


couplet. 

Her favour is diffused to that dcfijee, 

Excess of goodness, it has dawn'd on me. 

• 

Her Majesty had stood godmother, and given 
her name to the daughter, of the lady whom 
Young married in 17S1 ; and, had perhaps shown 
some.attention*to Lady Elizabeth's future hus- 
band. 

The fifth Satire, “ On Women,” was not 
puhiisli^d till 1727 ; and the sixth not till 1728. 

To these poems, when, in 1728, he gathered 
them into one publication, ho prefixed a Preface; 
in which he observes, that “ no man can con- 
verse much ill the world, hut at what lie meets 
with he must either be insensible or grieve, or 
be angry or smile. Now to smile at it, and turn 
it into ridicule,” he adds, I think must eli- 
gible, as it hurts ourselves least, and gives vice 
and folly the greatest offence. Laughing at the 
misconduct of the world will, in a great measure, 
ease us of any more disagreeable passion about 
it. One passion is more effectually driven out 
by another than by reason, whatever some 
teach.” Sofswrote, and so of course thought, 
the lively and witty satirist at the grave age of 
almost fifty, who, many years earlici^ in life, 
wrote “ The Last Day.” After all, Swift pro- 
nounced of these Satires, that they should either 
have been more angry or more merry. 

7s it not somewhat singular that Young pre- 
served, without any palliation, this Preface, so 
bluntly decisive in favour of laughing at the 
W'orld, in the same collection of his works w'hich 
contains the mournful, angry, gloomy, Night 
Thoughts ?” 

At the conclusion of the Preface he applies 
Plato’s beautiful fable of “ The Birth of L<ivc” 
to modern poetry, with the addition that 
poetry, like love, is ajittle subject to blindness, 
which makes her mistake her way to prefer- 
ments aud honoui^ ; and that she retains a duti-* 
ful admiration of her father's family ; hut di- 
vides her favours, and generally lives with her 
mother’s relations.” Poetry, it is true, did not 
lead Young to preferments or to honours ; but 
was there not something like blindness in the 
flattery wdiich ke sometimes forced her and her 
sister Prose to utter ? She was always, indeed, 
taught hy liim to entertain a most dutiful ad- 
miration of riches ; but surely Young, though 
Deafly rel&ted to Poetry, had no connection witii 
her 'whom Plato makes the mother of Love, 
That he could not well complain of being related 
to Poverty appears clearly from Ihe frequent 
bounties which his gratitude records, and frt»m 
the wealth which he left behind him. By 
" The Universal Passion” he acquired no vulgar 
fortune, more than three thousand pounds. A 
considerable 8un» had already been swuMuwed 
up in the South Sea. Ifue* this luss he touk the 
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▼onRcance of an author. Ilia muse maW 
poetkal use inoie than once of a South Sea 
dream. 

Xt is related by Mr. S[tenre in his Manu- 
script Anecdotes on tl\e authority of Mr. Haw- 
linson, that Young, upon the publication of his 
“ Universal Passion," received fiom the Duke 
of G rat tun two thousapd pounds, and that, 
when one of his friends ex« laimed, “ Two 
thousand pounds for a poem he said it was 
the best bargain he ever made in his life, for 
the poem was woith four thousand. ^ 

This story may be true ; but it seems toliave 
been laist^d from tbo two answers of Lord 
llurghley and Sir Philip Sidney in Spenser's 
Life. 

After inscribing his Satires, not peibap^ 
without the hopes of preferment and honours, 
to such names as the Duke of Dorset, Mr. 
Dodington, Mr. Spencer Compton, Lady l.li- 
zabeth Germaine, and Sir Robert Walpole, he 
let urns to plain paiiegyiic. In IT^b he ad- 
dressed a poem to Sir Robert Walpole, of which 
the title sufficiently explains the intcmtion. If I 
k ouiig must be acknowledged a ready celebra- | 
tor, he did not endea\our, or did iiat ihoose, to 
be a lasting one. ** llie Instaliiient" is among 
the pieces he did not admit into the number of 
his er(vsab'c wnlmgs. Yet it contains a couplet 
which pretends to pant after the power ot be- 
btowiug immortality X 

O' bow 1 long, enkindled by the tlieme, 

1 n di. cp cttriuty to launch tby name. 

The bounty of the former reign seems to Imve 
been continued, possibly increased, in this. 
W hateAcr it might have been, the Poet thought 
he deserved it ; tor ho was not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge what, without his acknowledgment, 
would now perhaps ueverjiase ^een known : 

My btCMS', O Wdlpole, glow s nith grateful firry 

llie Stic iu s of roy il bounty, turu'd by thee, 

Kciie h the dry domains of poesy. 

If the purity of modern pati iotism w ill term 
Young a pensioner, it must at least be c onfessed 
he was a grateful one. 

The reign of the new monnrcli was ushered 
ill by Young with “ Ocean, an Ode.” The hint 
of it was taken from the royal specs^i, which 
recommended the increase and the encoui ce- 
ment of the seamen; that tiny might be “in- 
sited rather than compelled by force and vio- 
lence, to enter into the service of their coun- 
try a plan wliich humanity must lament that 
policy lias not even ^et been able or willing to 
carry into execution. Prefixed to the original 
publication were an “ Ode to the King, Pater 
I’atiiie,” and an « Essay *nn Lyric Poetry.” 
It is but justice to confess, that he preserved 
neither of them ; and that the Ode itself, which 


in the first edition, and In the last^ consists of 
seventy-three dtanzas, iu the Autlior's own edi** 
tioii is reduced to forty-nine. Among tht 
omitted passages is a “ Wish,” that ctdicluded 
the poem, which few would have suspected* 
Young of forming; and of which, few afUif 
having foimed it, would confess something UIdl 
their shame by suppression. 

It stood originally so high in the Author's 
opinion, that he entitled the jmern, ** Ocean, an 
Ode. Concluding with a Wish.” This wish 
consists of thirteen stanzas. The first runs 
thus ; 

0 may I ^feal 
Along tho vale 

Of humido live secure frSm foes ! 

My fiund siacerr. 

My judgment clear. 

And gLUtle busiucss my repose f 

The three last stanzas are not more remark* 
able tor just ihymes: but, altoffether, they 
will make lather a curious page in tho life of 
Young : 

Prophetic scheme^ 

And golden dreams. 

May I, uusanguuic cast away I 
Have wlmt 1 Acne, 

And live, not leaifp 
Enamour’d of the present day I 

My honrH my own I 
M> faults unknown! 

My chief revenue in content [ 

Tlien leave one beam 
« Of honc>Bt Jame ' 

And scorn the labour’d monugignt I 

Unhurt my am 
Till that great tubM 
When mighty Nature’s self shall die. 

Time ceaoio to ghde, 

AA ith human pride*. 

Sunk IU thc^ ocean of eternity ' 

» 

It is whimsical, that he, who was soon to bid 
adieu to I hj me, should fix upon a meanire in 
which ihyme abounds even to satiety. Of this 
he said, in his “ Essay on Lyric Poeti^,” pre- 
fixed to the poem— “ For the more harmony 
likewise J chose the fiequent return of rhyme, 
which laid me under gieat difficulties. But 
difficulties overcome, give g^ace and pleasure. 
Nor can I ascount for the pleasure of rhyme in 
gcjural (of which the moderns are too fond) 
hut from tiris truth.” Yet the moderns surely 
deserve not much censure for their fondness of 
what, ty their own confession, affords pleasure, 
and abounds in harmony. 

The next paiagraph in his Essay did not oc- 
cur to him when he talked of * that great turn** 
in the stanza just quoted. “ But then the wri- 
ter must take care that the difficulty is over- 
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3 om«. Thftt is, be mast make rbyine consist 
,1 Srith ns perfect sen^e and exprelsH)n, as could 
^ be expected if he was perfectly free from that 
^^^M^acfcle.*'* 

Another part of this Essay will convict the 
stanza of, what every reader will dis- 
tbver in it, involuntary burlesque.*' 

The northern blast. 

The shatter'd mast. 

The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rocV, 

The breaking spont, 

The s/orr gone out, 

Ttic boiling straight, the. monster's shock. 

But would the English poets fill quite so 
many volumes. If all their productions were to 
' he tried, like this, by an elabointe essay on each 
particular species of poetry of which they exhi- 
bit speciniotis? • 

J f Young be not a lyric poet, he Is at least a 
critic in that sort of poetry ; and, if his lyric 
poetry can bt proved bad, it was first proved so 
by bis own criticism. This surely is candid*. 

Miibourn was styled by P<)pe “ the fairest of 
' critics,” only because he exhibited his own ver- 
sion of Virgil !o be compared with Dryden'a 
which hd condemned, and with which every 
reader had it not otherwise in his power to com- 
pare it Young was surely not the most unfair 
of poets for prefixing to a lyric composition an 
Essay on Lyric Poetry, so just and impartial at 
to condemn himself. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which 
we find indeed no critical essay, hut which dis- 
dains to shrink from the touchstone of the se- 
verest critic ; and which certainly, as I remem- 
ber to have hiard you say, if it contain some of 
the worst, contains also some of the best things 
in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of << Ocean,” when 
he was almost fifty, Young entered into orders. 
In April, 1788, ** not long after he had put on 
the gown, he was appointed chaplain to George 
the Sec/ond. « 

The tragedy of The Brothers,” which was 
idready in rehearsal, he immediately withdrew 
from ^e stage. The managers resigned it with 
some reluctance to the delicacy of the new cler- 
gyman. The epilogue to The Brothers,” the 
only appendages to any of his three pli^s which 
he added himself, is, I believe, the only one of 
the kind. He cidls it an historical epilogue. 
Finding that << Guilt's dreadful ijose his nar- 
row scene denied,” he, in a mani|br, continues 
tlie tragedy In the epilogue, and plates how 
Rome revenged the shade of Demetrius, and 
punished Perseus for this night's deed^' 

Of Young's taking orders, something is told 

* Davies, in bis Life of Garrick, says J720, and 
Amt it was produced tbirty-thrcKf years after, which 

flUrreipondt the date iu p. 884.— C. 


by the biographer of Pope, which places the esu 
siness and simplicity of the Poet in a singular 
light. 'When he determined on the church, ho 
did not address himself to Sherlock, to Atter- 
bury! or to Hare, fop the best instructions iu 
I ilieology^ but to Pope, who, in a youthful fro- 
lic, advised the, diligent perusal of Thomas 
Aquinas. 'Wbbh this treasure Young retired 
fi*om ' interruption to an obscure place in the 
suburbs. His poetical guide to godliness hear- 
ing nothing of him during half a year, and ap- 
preh^enfiing he might have caiTied the jest too 
far, sought after him, and found him just in 
time to prevent what Kuiniead calls an irre- 
trievable derangement.” 

That attadbment to his favourite study, which 
made him think a poet the surest guide to his 
new profession, left him little doubt whether 
poetry was the surest path to its honours and 
preferments. Not long indeed after he took or- 
ders, he published in prose, 17S8, “ A true Es- 
timate of Human Life,” dedicated, notwith- 
standing the Latin quotations with which it 
abounds, to the Queen ; and a sermon preached 
before the House of Commons, 1729, on the 
martyrdom 5[>f King Charles, intituled, ** An 
Apology for Princes, or the Reverence due to 
Government.*' But the “ Second Course,” the 
counterpart of his Estimate,” without which it 
fsannot be called A true Estimate,” though in 
1728 it was announced as “ soon to be pub- 
lished,” never appeared ; and his old friends the 
muses were not forgotten. In 1730, be relapsed 
to poetry, and sent into the world << linperium 
Pelagl : a Naval Lyric, written in Imitation of 
Pindar's Spirit, occasioned by his Majesty's 
Return from Hanover, September, 1729, and 
the succeeding Peace.” It is inscribed to the 
Duke of Chandos. In the Preface we are told, 
that the ode isvthe most spirited kind of poetry, 
and that the Pitidari<?is the most spirited kind 
of ode. “ This I speak,’ "he adds, “ with suf- 
ficient candour, *at my own very great peril. 
But tnith has an eternal title to our confession, 
though we are sure tc^ sufier by it.” Behold, 
again, theTairest of poets. Young's ** Impeiium 
Pelagl” was ridiculed in Fielding's Tom 
Thumb ;” but, let us not forget that it was one 
of his pieces wViich the Author of the << Night 
Thoughts'* deliberately refused to own. 

Not loyg after this Pindaric attempt, he pub- 
lisl^ed Epistles to Pope, “ concerning the Aur 
tfaors of tkie Age,” 1730. Of these poems one 
occasion seems to have been an apprehension 
lest from the liveliness of bis satires, he should 
not be dfemed sufiiciently serious for promotion 
in the churdi. ” 

In July, 17S0, he was presented by his Col- 
lege to the rectory of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire. 
In May, 1731, he istirriecl Lady Elizabeth Lee, 
daughter of the Earl of Lichfield, and widow of 
Colonel Lee. His connection with this lady 
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ftrosa from his father's acquaintance, already 
mentioned, with l^ady Anne Wharton, who 
was coheiress of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, in 
Oxfordshire. Poetry had lately been taught by 
Addison to aspire to the arms of nobility, Ijiough 
not with extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Young now 
gave himself up in* some measure to the comfoi*ts 
of his new connection, ahd to the expectations 
of that preferment which he thought due to his 
poetical talents, or, at least, to the manner in 
which they had so frequently been exerted. 

The next production of his Muse was The 
Sea-]}iece, in two odes. 

Young enjoys the credit of what is called an 
“ Extempore Epigram on Voltaire who when 
he was in England, ridiculed, in the company 
of the jealous English poet, Milton's allegory of 
“ Sin and Death*’— 

You arc fo witty, profligate, and thin. 

At once we think, thee Milton, Death, and Sin. 

From the following passage in the poetical 
Dedication of his Sea-jnece to Voltaire, it seems 
that this extemporaneous reproof, if it must be 
extern porancotis (for what few \iijll now affirm 
Voltaire to have deserved any reproof) was 
something longer than a distich, and something 
more gentle than the distich just quoted. 

No stranger, Sir, though born in foreign climes, 

On Dorset downs, when Milton’s page. 

With Sin and Death pro^ oked thy rag«, 

Tliy rage provoked, who soothed with gewtfe rhymes? 

By Dorset downs he probably meant IMr. Dod- 
irigton's sent. In Pitt’s Poems is ** An Epistle 
to Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbui*y, in Dorset- 
shire, on the Ueview at Sarum, 17ii!2.*’ 

While M'ith your Dodingtou retire^ yon sit. 

('harniM with his flowing lyirgundy and wu, Ac. 

Tliomson, in his Autuing, addressing 
Dodington, calls his seat the seat of the Muses, 

W’^Uerc, in the secret hsuSfr and winding way 
J'or virtuous Young and tliee they twiifl* the hay 

The praises Thomson bestows hut a few lines 
beftu'e on Pliilips, the second # 

Who nobly durst, in rhyme unfetter’d verse. 

With liritish freedom sing the Britiahqpong, 

added to Thomson’s example and suAiess, might 
perhaps induce Young, as we shall see present- 
ly, to write his great work without rhyme. 

In 1734, he published ** The Foreig|i Address, 
or the best Arguindkit for Peace, occasioned by 
the British fleet and the Posture of Affairs. 
Written in the Character of a Stiilor.” It is 
not to be found hi the Aitthor’s four volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of 
overtaking Pindar, iintl perhaps at last resolved 


to turn his Ambition to some original apeoios of 
poetry. Tbi^ poem concludes wAh a fonn^ 
farewell to Ode, which few of Young's readonly 
will regret: ^ * J;* 

' fW 

My shell, which Clio gave, which JChtgs appiaudjl^ i 

Which Europe’s bleeding Genius call’d abroad,' 

Adieu 1 # : 

* ■ 

In a species of Poetry altogether his» own, hO' , 
next tried his skill, and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived 1741. Lady 
Elizabeth had lost, after her marriage with 
Young, an amiable daughter, by her fui*mer 
husband, ju.st after she was married to Mr* 
I'eni^dc, son of Lord Palmerston. Mr. Temple 
did not long remain after his wife, though he 
was married a second time, t <4 a daughter of Sir 
John Barnard’s, whose son is the present peer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Temple have generally been con- 
sidered as Philander and Narcissa. From the 
gi'eiit friendship which constantly subsisted be- 
tween Mr. Temple and Y’oung, as well as from 
other circumstances, it is probable that the Poet 
had both him and Mrs. Temple in view fur 
these characters ; though at the same time some 
passages respecting Philander do not appear to 
suit cither Mr. Temple or any ojlier person 
with whom Young W'as knowp to be connected 
or acquainted, wliilc all the circumstances relat- 
ing to Narcissa have been constantly found ap- 
plLcahlc to Young’s daughter-in-law. 

At what short intervals the Poet tells us he 
was wounded by the deaths of the three persons 
pai'tkularly lamented ; none that has read The 
Night Thoughts” (and who has not read them?) 
I^ceds to be informed. 

Iiisitiatu Archer! could not one suffice ? 

Thy bliuft fluw tlificc ; and thrice iiiy peaeo was 
slain ; 

And thriee, ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her liorn. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr, and IVlVs. 
Temple and Lady JClizabeth Young could bo 
these three vgfllirns, over whom Young has 
hitherto been pitied for having to pour the 
“Midnight Sorrows" of his religious poetry; 
Mrs. Temple died in 173ti; Mr. Temple four 
years afterwards, in 1710; and the Poet’s wife 
seven months after Mr. Temple, in 1741. How 
could tjie insatiate Archer thrice slay his peace 
in these three persons, “ ere thrice the moon 
had fill’d her horn ?” • 

But in t\|c short Preface to “ The Complaint'* 
he seriously tells us, “ that the occ^ion of this 
poem wH#real, not fietitioiis ; and that the facts 
mentioned did naturally pour these moral reflec- 
tions*on the thought oT the writer.” It ia pro- 
bable, therefore, that in these three coutradietory 
lines the Poet complains more than the father- 
in-law, the friend, or the v. idower. 

Whatever njuncs belong to these facta, or, if 
the names be those generally supposed, whatever 
X X 
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Mchtqplog a po«t*a aorrow may Ixave giv«n the 
; to tfie sorrow Young felt ^om them, re- 
, ,*liglon and moraIity.are indebted for the ** Night 
^|!p%ougbt8. ’ ’ There is a pleasure sure in sadness 
Vhich mourners only know ! 
vf Of these poems the two or three first have 
^een perused perhaps more eagerly and more 
i; freqnentlyfitfaan the rest When he got as far as 
fourth or fifth, bis original motive for taking 
up the pen was answered ; his grief was natur- 
ally either diminished or exhausted. We still ^ 
find the same pious poet ; hut we hear less of 
Philander and Narcissa, and less of the mourner 
whom ho loved to pity* • 

Mrs* Temple* died of a consumption at Lyons, 
in her way to Nice, the year after her marriage ; 
that is, when pgetry relates the fact, in her 
** bridal hour.'’ It is more than poetltially true, 
that Young accompanied her to the Continent : 

I flew, 1 tioateVd her from the rigid North, 

Aud bore her nearer to the sun* 

c , 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with 
tlie difficulties painted in such animated colours 
*in ** Night the Third." After her death, the 
remainder of the party passed the ensuing win- 
ter at Nice. , 

The Poet seems perhaps in these compositions 
to dwell with more melancholy on the death of 
Philander and Narcissa, than of his wife. But 
it is only for this reason. He who runs and 
reads may remember, that in the ** Night 
I'houghtd" Philander and Narcissa are often 
mentioned and often lamented. To recollect la- 
mentations over the Author’s wife, the memory 
must have keen charged with distinct passages. 
This lady brought him one child, Frederick, to 
whom the Pf'ince of Wales was godfather. 

That domestic grief is, in the first instance, to 
he thanked for these ornaments to our language, 
itds impossible to deny. Nor would it be com- 
mon hardiness to contend, that worldly discon- 
tent had no band in these joiist productions of 
poetry and piety. Yet am 1 b/ no means sure 
that, at any rate, we should not have had some- I 
thing of the same colour from Young’s peucil, i 
notwithstanding the livelineas of his satires. In 
so long a life, causes for discontent and occasions 
for grief must have occurred, it is not clear to 
me that his Muse was not sitting u^on the 
watch for the firs^ which happened. “ Night 
'i'houghts" were not uncommon to her, even 
when tiiist she visited the Poet, an& at a time 
when be himself was remarkable ^ither for 
gi-avity nor gloominess. In his “ Last Day,” 
almost his earliest poem; be calls her ** Ibe me- 
kneholy maid,** 

■ " —Whom dismal scenes delight, • 
l^qaent at tombs aad in the loalois of Night. 


In the prayer which concludes the second booh 
of the same poem, he says— 

—Oh I permit the gloom of solemn night 
To sacred thought may forcibly invitli. 

Ob I how divine to .tread the milky, way. 

To the bright palace of Eternal Day I 

I When Younj^ was writing a tragedy, Grafton 
is said by Spence to have sent him a human 
skull, with a candle in it, as a lamp ; and the 
Poet ‘is^repor ted to have used it. 

What he calls “ The trua Estimate of Hu- 
man Life," which has already been mentioned, 
exhibits only the wrong side of the tapestry; 
and, being asked why he did not show the right, 
he is said to have replied, that he could not. 
By others it has been told me that this was 
finished ; but that, before there existed any copy, 
it was torn in pieces by a lady’s monkey. 

Still, Is it altogether fair to dress uj> the Poet 
for the man, and to bring the gloominess of the 

Night Thoughts’* to prove the gloominess of 
Young, and to show that his genius, like the 
genius of Swift, was In some measure the sullen 
inspiration of discontent? 

From them who answer in the affirmative it 
should not be concealed that, though InvisiOilia 
non deeijMunt appeared upon a clcceptiun in 
Young’s grounds ; and Amhulantvs in horlo aurli- 
erunt vocem Dei on a building in his garden, his 
parish was indebted to the good humour of the 
Author of the ** Night Thoughts" for an as- 
sembly and a bowling-green. 

Whether you think with me 1 know not ; bpt 
the famous De mortuis nil nisi bonum always ap- 
peared to me to savour more of female weakness 
than of manly reason. He that has too much 
feeling to speak ill of the dead, who, if they can- 
not defend themselves, are at least ignorant of 
his abuse, will npt heyltate by the roost wanton 
calumny to destroy the quiet, the reputation, 
the fortune of th^ living. Yet censure is not 
heard beneath the tomb, any more than praise. 
De mortuis nU nisi verti^irr-De vivis nil nisi bo- 
nurn^would approach much nearer to good 
sense. After all, the few handfuls of remain- 
ing dust which once composed the body of the 
Author of the <^iNight Thoughts," feel not much 
concern whether Young pass now for a man of 
sorrow, or for a “ fellow of infinite jest." To 
this favour must come the whole family of Yo- 
ricki Hi', immortal part, wherever that now 
dwells, is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and sensibility it is of 
some little consequence whether contemporaries 
believe, and pftsterlty be tavght to believe, that 
his debauched and reprobate life cast a Stygian 
gloom over the evening of his father’s days, 
saved him the trouble of feigning a charactoi 
completely detcstithle, and 'succeeded at lust to 
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bringing his “ grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.** 

The humanity of world, little satisfied 
with inventing perh^s a melancholy dl^sU 
lion for the father, proceeds next to invent an 
argument in support of their invenfinn, and 
chooses that Lorenzo should be Young’s own 
Ison. The Biogra^ihia, and every account of 
Young pretty roundly assert this to he the* fact; 
of tile absolute possibility of which, the Biogri^ 
phia itself, In {Mirticular dates, contains un* 
deniable evidence. Headers I know tiferi; are 
of a strange turn of mind, who will hereafter 
peruse the “ Night Thoughts” with less satis- 
faction ; who will wish they had still been de- 
ceived ; who will quarrel with me for discover- 
ing that no such character as their Lorenzo ever 
yet disgraced human nature, or broke a father’s 
heart. Yet would these admirers of the su- 
blime and terrible be offended, should you set 
them down for cruel and for savage. 

Of this report, inhuman to the surviving son, 
if it be true, in proportion as the character of 
Lorenzo is diabolical, where are we to find the 
proof? Perhaps it is clear from the poems. 

From the first line to the last of^the Night 
’I'houghts” not one expression can he discovered 
vdiich betrays any thing like the father. In 
tlie ** Second Night” I find an expression which 
betrays something else ; that Lorenzo was his 
fi'ieiid ; one, it is jxissible, of his former com- 
panions, one of the Duke of Wharton’s set. 
The Poet styles him gay friend;” an appella- 
tion not very natural from a pious incensed fa- 
ther to such a being as he paints Lorenzo, and 
that being his son. 

Hut let us see how he has sketched this dread- 
ful portrait, from the sight of some of whose 
features the artist himself must have turned 
away wltli horror. A subject ^fiiore slfbeking, 
if his only child really sat to him, than the cru- 
cifixion of Michael Angelo ; •upon the hoqrid 
story told of wliich, Young cmnposed a short 
poem of fourteen lines in the early part of 
his life, which he did not think d isced to be 

republished. 

• 

111 the Fii-st Night/* the ^address to the 
Poet’s supposed son is, 

Lorenzo, fortuno nmkes her court to ^eo. 

In the “ Fifth Night”— • • 

And bums Lorenzo still for the sublime 

Of life, to hang his airy nest un high T 

Is this a picture 0 / the son of the Hector of 
Welwyn? 

“ Eighth Night”— 

*• 

In foreign realms (for thou has^ travell’d far)— 
which even now does*not apply to his son. 


Iir«Night Five”— ♦ 

So wept Lorenzo fair ClaristoN fate ; 

Who gave that angel boy on^whom he di^es ; 

And died to give him, orphan'd in his birth 1 

- s 

At the beginning of the Fifth Night*’ w^ 
find— * 

Lorenzo, to recriminate is just, - 

1 grant the man is vain who writes for praise. (/ 

But to cut short all inquiry ; if any one of 
these passages, if any passage in the poems, be 
applicable, my friend shall pass for Lorenzo. 
The son of the Author of the Night Thoughts’* 
was not old enough, when they were written, 
to recriminate, or fo be a fatheg. The ** Night ^ 
Thoughts” were begun immediately after the 
mournful event of 1741. The finst Night's** 
appear, in the hooks of the Company of Sta- 
tioners, as the property of Robert Dodsley, in 
1742. The Preface to “ Night Seven” is dated 
Julyqhe 7th, 1744. The marriage, in conse- 
quence of which the supposed Lorenzo was 
honi, happened in May, 1731. Young’s child ^ 
W'as not born till June, 1733. In 1741 tins Lo- 
renzo, this finished infidel, this fatheg to whose 
education Vice had for ^ome years put the last 
hand, was only eight years old. 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to con- 
tradiction, so impossible to be tnie, who could 
propagate? Thus easily are blasted the reputa- 
tions of the living and of the dead. 

Who, then, was I^orenzo? exclaim the readers 
I have mentioned. If wc cannot be sure that 
hp was his son, wliich would have been finely 
terrible, was he not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do not pretend to 
answer. For the sake of human nature, I 
could wish Lorenzo fo have been only the crea- 
tion of trie Poet’s fancy : like the Quintus of 
Anti Lucretius, giw noniivej says Polignac, 
qvemm Alheum intdligc. That this was the 
case, many expressions in the “ Night Thoughts” 
would seem to prove, did not a passage in 
<<*Niglit Fight” appear to show that lie hud 
something in bis eye for the ground-work at 
least of the painting. Lovelace or Lorenzo 
maybe feigned characters; but a wi’iter does 
not feign a name of which he only gives the ini- 
tial letter: 

Tell not Calista. She will faugb tbec dead. 

Or send Ihtc to her hermitage with L — - 

The Bi^rapliia, not satisfied with pointing 
out son of Young, iu that sou’s life-time, na 
his father’s Lorenzo, travels out of its way into 
the history of the son, and tells us of his hav- 
ing bqen forbidden his college at Oxford for 
misbehaviour. How such anecdotest were they 
true, tend to illustrate the life of Yniing, It \|i 
not easy to discover. Was the son of the 
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of " Night 'Bhoughts," 'for- 

^irdden his college fo^ a time* at ^ne of the uni- 
Ivonifies ? The author of Paradise Lost,*' is 
^ by some* supposed to have been disgracefully 
Ij^ted from the other. From juvoiiile follies 
jytim is free? But, whatever the Biographia 
l.jftposss to relate, the son of Yoang experienced 
dismission from his college either lasting or 
temporary. 

Yet, were nature to indulge.him with a second 
. youth, and to leave him at the same time the 
escperience of that which is jiast, he would pro- 
bably spend it differentlyi— who would not?— he 
wouhl certainly be the occasion of less uneasiness 
to his father. But, from the same experience^ 
he would as certainly, in the lamc case, he treat- 
*ed differently by his fhther. 

Young was a poet : poets, with reverence* be 
it spoken, do not make the hestj^arerits. Fancy 
and imagination seldom deign to stoop from 
their heights; alwaj^s stoop unwillingly to the 
low level of (^mmon duties. Aloof from vulgar 
life, they pursue their rapid ilight beyond the 
ken of mortals, and descend not to earth but 
Vhen compelled by necessity. Tlie prose of 
ordinary occuiTcnces is beneath the dignity of 
poets. a 

He who is connected with the Author of the 
** Night Thoughts,” only by veneration for the 
poet and the Christian, may be allowed to ob- 
serve, that Young is one. of those concerning 
whom, as you remark in your account of AcldU 
8011 , it is proper rather to say “ nothing that is 
false than all that is true.” 

But the son of Young would almost sooner, I 
know, pass for a Loreir/o, than sec himself viiS- 
dicated, at the expense of his father's memory, 
from follies which, if ft may be thought blame- 
able in a boy to have committed them, it is sure- 
ly praiseworthy in a man to lament, Vnd cer- 
tainly not only unnecessary, but cruel in a bio- 
grapher to record. ‘ 

Of the Night Thoughts, ’'•notwithstanding 
their Author's professed retircitient, all are in- 
scribed to great or to growing names. He had 
not yet weaned himself from earls and dukes, 
from the spcakci’s of the House of Commons, 
lords commissioners of the Treasury, and chan- 
eellors'of the Exchequer, In Night Eight” 
the politician plainly betrays himself— A. 

Think no pout needful that demands a knave ; 

When late our civil helm was shiftiu^ bauds. 

So P thought: think better if you ^o. 

Yet St must he confessed, that at the con<dttsion 
of Night Nine,” weary perhaps of courting 
earthly pa^ns, he tells his sou], * 

Henceforth 

Thy patron be, whoso diadem hys dropt 
gehis of Hf^aven ; eternity thy prise ; 

Aud V»ve the racers of the world their own. 


The Fourth Night'* was addressed by ** i 
much indebted Muse” to the Honourable Mr. 
Yorke, now Lord Hard^^icke; who meant to 
have laid the Muse under^stiU greater obligation, 
by^thh living at Sben^eld, in Essex, if it had 
become vheant. 

The First ^ight”. conclhdes with this pas«* 
sago— ^ 

Dark, .though not blind, like thee, Mconides ; 

Or Miltda, thee. Ah I could 1 reach your strain ; 

Or h& who made Meonides our own ! 

Man too ho sung. Immortal man 1 sing. 

Oh had he prest this them,*, pursued the track 
Which opens out of darkness into day I 
Oh hadJio mounted on his wing of ftre. 

Soar'd, where 1 sink, and sung immortal man — 

How had it blest manVind, and rescued me I 

To the Author of these lines was dedicated, in 
1756, the first volume of “ An Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope,” which attempt- 
ed, whether justly or not, to pluck from Pope 
his Wing of Fire,” and to reduce him to a 
rank at least one de.gree lower than the first class 
of English poets. If Young acc,eptcd and ap- 
proved the dedication, he countenanced this at- 
tack upon the fame of him whom he invokes as 
his Muse. 

Part of “ paper-sparing” Pope's Third Book 
I of the “ Odyssey,” deposited in the Museum, is 
written uiu)n' the back of a letter signed “ E. 
Young,” which is clearly the hand-writing 
oui* Young. • The letter, dated only May the 
2d, seems obscure ; but there can be little doubt 
that the friendship he requests was a literary 
one, and that he had the highest literary 
opinion of I’ope. The request was a prologue, 

1 arn told. 

• t 

“ Drar Sir, , May the 2d. 

V' Having heentoften from home, 1 know not 
if you heave done me the favour of calling on me. 
But, be that as it wilj, J much want that in- 
stanire of jyour friendship 1 mentioned in my 
last ; a friendship 1 am very sensible 1 can re- 
ceive from no one but yourself. I* should not 
urge this thing(So much but tor very particular 
reasons ; nor can you be at a loss to conceive 
how a * trifle of this nature' may be of serious 
moment to me ; and while I am in hopes of the 
great advantage of your advice about it, I shall 
not be so absurd as to make any further step 
without it. I know you are much engaged, 
and only hope to hear of you at your entire 
leisure. * ,, 

1 am, Sir, your most faithful 

And obedient seiwant, 

, E. Young.” 

Nay, even after Pope|B death, he says, to 
** Night Seven,” 
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Vopp, who coahV!t mahc immortals^ art thou deadf 

Either the “ Essay,” then, was dedicated to 
a patron who disapproved its doctrine, which I 
have been told by th^ikithor was not thts case ; 
or Young appears, in his'old age, to Jhave bar- 
tered for a dedication, an opinion exfiertained of 
his friend through all that part of life when he 
must have been best able to form opinions. 

hrom this account of Young, two or three 
short passages, which stand almost together in 
“ Night Four,” should not be exclude^ ' They 
afford a picture by his own hand, from the%tudy 
of which my readers may choose to form their 
own opinion of the features of his mind, and 
the complexion of his life. 

Ah mo I the dire ellect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 

Of old so gracious (and let that suflice) 

;i/y very Master knows me not, 

I've been so long remember'd I'm forgot. 


When in his courtiers' ears 1 pout my plaint. 

They drink it as the Nectar of the Great; 

And squeeze my hand, and beg luc came to-morrow. 

a 

Twice told the period spent on stubborn Troy, 
Court-favour, yet untakcu, I besiege. 


If this song lives, Posterity Shall know 
One, though in Ilritain boro, with courtiers bred 
Who thought e'en gold might come a day too late ; 
Nor on his subtle deatl^bed plaun'd his scheme 
For future vacancies in church or a^ate. 

Deduct from the writer’s age twice told the 
period spent on stubborn Troy,” and you will 
still leave him more than fo^y wlnjp he sat 
down to the miserable ssicgcauf court favoui*. 
lie has before told ifs 

• • 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

After all, the siegtf (ftiems to have been raised 
only in consequence of what the general thought 
bis ** death-bed.’* 

I5y these extraordinary poems, written after 
he was sixty, of which I liave*heen led to say 
so much, I hope, by the wish of doing justice to 
the living and the dead, it was tie desire of 
Young to be principally known. He cirtitled 
tlie four volumes which he publish^ed himself, 
“ ITie Works of the Author of the flight 
^rhoughts.” While It is remembered that from 
these he excluded many of his writ4ngs, let it 
not be forgotten that the rejected pieces con- 
tained nothing prejudicial to the copse of virtue, 
or of religion. Were every thing that Yoiiiig 
ever wrote to be ppblishhd, he would only ap- 
pear, perhaps, in a less respectable light as a 
poet, and more despicable as a dedicator ; lie 


wopld not pass for a worse Christian, or AiT S., 
worse mdn. • This enviable pi.^aise is daOjlf 
Young. Can it be claimed by every writer ? Hlb 
dedications, after all, he had perha])8 im right tQ 
suppress. They all, 1 believe, speak, not a little* 
to the credit of Jhis gratitude, of favours 
ceived; and I know not whether the auth<gri ! 
who has once solemnly printed an ackhowledg- | 
ment of a favour, should not always print It. ' 
Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, 
as a poet, that of his Night Thoughts” the 
French are particularly fond? 

Of the ** Epitaph on I^ord Aubrey Beau- 
derk,” dated 1740, all* I know is, that I find it 
in the late body of English Toctry, and that I 
am sorry to find it there. 

Notwithstanding the fui^well which h^ 
seemed to have taken in the “ Night Thoughts” 
of every thing which bore the least resemblance 
to ambition, he dipped again in politics. In 
1745 he wrote Reflections on the public Situ- 
ation of the Kingdom, addressed the Duke of 
Nev^castle;” iiidiguant, as it appears, to behold 

— a pope-bred Princeling crawl ashore, . 
And whistle cut-throats, with thoso sw’ords that 
scraped • 

Tlioir barren rocks for wrelched sustenance. 

To cut his passage to the British throne. 

# 

This political poem might be called a ** Night 
Thought.” Indeed it was originally printed as 
the conclusion of the ** Night Thoughts,” though 
he did not gather it with his other works, 
prefixed to the second edition of Howe’s 
Devout Meditations” is a.Lettcr from Young, 
dated Jan. 19, 1752, addressed to Archibald 
Macauly, Esq. thanking him for the book, 
which he says he shall “ never lay far out of 
his rei^gli; for a greater demonstration of a 
sound head and a sincere heart he nevbr saw.” 

In 1753, when “ The Brothers” had lain by 
him above thirty years, it appeared upon the 
stage. If any Bart of his fortune had been ac- 
quired by servility of adulation, lie now deter- 
mined to deduct from it no inconsiderable sum, 
as a gift to the Society for like IVopngation of 
the Gospel. To this sum he hoped the profits 
of ** The Brothers” would amount. In his 
calcul^ion he was deceived; but by the bad 
success of his play the Society was not a loser. 
The Author made up the gum he originally in- 
tended, w'hich was a thousand pounds, from his 
own pocketi 

The nAt performance which he printed was 
a prose publication, entitled, “ The Centaur not 
fabulbiis, in Six I^cttcrs to a Friend, on the 
Life in Vogue.” The conclusion is dated No- 
vember 29, 1754. In the third I^etter is de- 
scribed the death-bed of the ' gay, young, no- 
ble, ingenious, pccomplished, and most Avretched 
Altumont.” Ills hut woids Avere— “ My 
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' . |q;lft&ple8 bave poisohed my friend, my extcav- 
baa beggared my boy, my iviblAdnen haa 
i miivdeved my wife:" Either Altamont and 
^ XAfanzo /^ere the twin production of fancy, or 
Itlnnng waa unlucky enough to know two char- 
i^ta who bore no little reaemblanoe to each 
’ n||ter in perfection of wickedneaa. Report haa 
! beeiE|4tccuatomed to call Altamont Lord Euston. 

The Old Man's Relapse," occasioned by an 
ii!^]^pi8tle to Walpole, if written by Young, which 
1 much doubt, must have been written very late 
in lifei It has been seen, I am told, in a Mis- 
cellany published thirty years before his death. 
In 17fi8, he exhibited “ The 'Old Man's Re- 
lapse" in more than words, by again becoming a 
dedicator, and publishing a sermon addressed to 
^le Ring. I' 

The lively Letter in prose, “ On Original 
Composition," addressed to Richardson, the 
author of “ Clarissa," appeared in 1759. Though 
he despair “ of breaking through the frozen ob- 
structions of i|ge and care's incumbent cloud, 
into that flow of thought and brightness of*' ex- 
pression which subjects so polite require ;" yet 
is^ it more like the production of untamed, un< 
bridled youth, than of jaded fouracore* Soma 
sevenfold vqlumes put him in mind of Ovid's 
sevenfold channels of the Nile at the oonflagr^- 
tion: 

# 

— — ostia septem 

PulTcmlenta vocant, septem sine flumino ralles. 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus’a Itod 
money, which are so much less in value than in 
bulk, that it required barns for strong boxes, 
and a yoke of oxen terdraw five hundred pounds.* 
If there is a famine of invention in the land, 
we must travel, he says, like Joseph's brethren, 
far for food ; we must visit the remote and rich 
ancients. But an inventive genius mayi safely 
stay at home ; that, like the widow’s cruise, is 
divinely replenished from within, and affords us 
a miraculous delight, lie asks why it should 
seem altogether impossible, that Sfeaveu's latest 
editions of the human mind may be the most 
correct and fair ? and Jonson, he tells ns, was 
very learned, as Samson was very strong, to his 
own hurt. Blind to the nature of tragedy, he 
pulled down all antiquity on hia head, and buried 
himself under it. c 

la this “ care’s incumbent dond," or “ the 
fi'ozen obstructions of age?" 

In this Letter Pope is severely censured for 
his ** fall from Homer's numbers, free as air, 
lofty and harmonious as the spheres, inm child- 
ish shackles and tinkling sounds; for potting 
Achilles into petticoats a second time:" but wc 
are told that dying swan talked over an epic 
plan with Ynung a few weeks before his dcceeuie. 
Yoit^s chief inducement to write jthis (jCtter 
fcs confeswea, that he might erect a mon- 
umental maxbk to the memory of an old friend. 


He, who employed his pious pen for almost thd 
last time in thus doing justice to the exemplary 
deathbed of Addison, might probably, at the 
dose of his own life, aff<^ no unuseful lesson 
for the deaths of others, w 

In thetpostscript, he writes to Richardson, 

[ that he will see in liis next how far Addison is 
an original. By^t no other letter appears. 

The ‘few lines which stand in the lost edition, 
as “ sent by Lord Melcombc to Dr. Young, not 
long before his Lordship's death," were indeed 
so sent, Uut were only an introduction to what 
was there meant by “ The Muse's latest Spark." 
The poem is necessary, whatevt^r may be its 
merit, since the Preface to it is already printed. 
Lord Melcombe called his Tusculum “ La 
Trappe.” 

Love thy country, wish it well. 

Not with too intense a care, 

*ris enough, that when it fell, 

Tliou its ruin didst not share. 

Envy's censure. Flattery's praise. 

With unmoved indifleronce view; 

Learn to tread life's dangerous maze^ 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear. 

Life's wide ocean trust no more; 

Strive thy little bark to steer « 

With the tide, but near the shore. 

Thus prepared, thy shorten'd sail 
Shall, whene'er the winds increase. 

Seizing each propitious gale 
Waft thee to the port of peace. 

Keep thy conscience from oflTence, 

And tempestuous passions free. 

So, when thou art cull'd from hence. 

Easy shall thy passage be ; 

Easy shall thy passage be, 

Ci'ecrful tty allotted stay. 

Short th' acedunt 'li^ixt God and thee ; 

Hope Shull meet thee do the way : 

♦ ♦> 

Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy's self shall let tlice in, 

Where its never-changing state, 

Full perfection shall ^jegio. 

The poem was accompanied by a letter. 

p 

“ La Trappe, tfie 21tk of OcL 1761# 

** Dear Sir, 

“ You seetned to like the ode I sent you for 
your amuseqient : I now send it you as a pre- 
sent. •Jf you please to accept of it, and are will- 
ing that our friendship should be known when 
we are gone, you will he pleased to leave this 
among thosi of your own papj^rs that may possi- 
bly see the light by a posthumous publication. 
God send us health while we stay, and an easy 
journey 1 

My dear Dr. Young, 

Yours, m< st cordially, 

MELfOMDE." 
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« In 1762, a short time before bis death, Young 
published “ ICesignation. ” Notwithstanding- 
the manner in which it was really forced from 
liim by the world, criticism has tinted it with 
no common severity/ If it shall be thought 
not to deserve the highest praise, on .the other 
side of fourscore, by whom, except by Newton 
and by Waller, hajt praise been ^exited ? 

To Mrs. Montagu, the famous champion of 
Shakspeare, I am indebted for the history of 
** Resignation/* Observing that Mrs. Rosea* 
wen, in the midst of her grief for th» loss of 
the admiral, derived consolation from th<f per* 
usal of the ** Night Thoughts,” Mrs. Montagu 
proposed a visit to the Author. Trom con* 
versing with Young, Mrs. Roscaweu derived 
still further consolation ; and to that visit she 
and the world were indebted for this poem. 
It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the follow* 
ing lines : 

Yet write I must. A lady sues : 

How sbomeful her request 1 | 

My braiu hi labour with dull rhyniCf 
Hers teeming with the beat 

And again—* 

And friend you have, and I the same, 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 
Which died in your distress. 

Tliat friend, the spirit of thy theme 
Extracting for your ease, # 

Will leave to me the dreg, iu thoughts 
Too common ; such as these. 

By the same lady T was enabled to say, in her 
own words, that Young's unbounded genius ap- 
peared to greater advantage in^the copipanton 
than even in the author; that the Christian 
was in him a character still more inspired, more 
enraptured, more sublime, lAan the poet ; %nd 
that, in his ordinary conversation, 

• • 

letting down the golden chain froin high, 

Ho drew his audience upward (o tho sky. 

Notwithstanding Young hitd said, in his 
** Conjectures on original Composition,” that 
« blank verse is verse unfallen, une^rst ; verse 
reclaimed, re-enthroned in the true language of 
the gods:” notwithstanding he a^inistered 
consolation to his own grief in this immortal 
language, Mrs. Boscawen was comforted in 
rhyme. • 

While the poet axld the Christian were apply- 
ing this comfort, Young had himself orrasioii 
for comfort, in consequence of the sudden death 
of Richardson, Whp wad* printing the former 
part of the poem. Of Rlcliardsoirs death ho 
Buys— • . 
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When Heaven would kindly set ug free. 

And Vary's enebaatment ond; 4 

It tikes the most effectiu'l means, 

And robs us of a friend. , ^ 

To “ Resignation” was prefixed an Apoloc^* 
for its appeu-ance ; to which more credit is duB 
than to the generality of such apologies, froik 
Young’s unusual anxiety that no more produc* 
tions of his old age ghould disgrace his former 
fame. In his will dated February 1760, he de- 
sires of his executors, in a particular manlier^ 
that all his manuscript books and writings 
whatever might be burned, c:xcept his hook of 
accounts. 

In September, 1764, he added a kind of codi- 
cil, wherein he made it his dying intreaty to his 
housekeeper, to whom he leflf 1000/. that all* 
his manuscripts might be destroyed as soon as 
he was dead, which would greatly oblige her 
deceased friend,** 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of 
worldly friendships, to know thatsYouiig, either 
by surviving those he loved, or by outliving 
their affections, could only retHillect the names 
of two friendSy his housekeeper and a hatter, to 
mention in his tvill ; and it may serve to repress 
that testamentary pride, which too hften seeks 
for sounding names and titles, to be informed 
that the Author of the Night TboiightK” did 
*<iJOt blush to leave a legacy to iris friend Flenry 
Stevens, a hatter at the Tempi egate.” Of these 
two remaining friends, one w'eiit before Young. 
But at eighty-four, where,” as he asks in 
The Centaur, ** is that world into which we 
were born ?” 

• The same humility which marked a hatter 
and a housekeeper for the friends of the Author 
of the " Night Thoughts,” had before liestowed 
the same title on his footman, in an ejiituph in 
bis Church-yard” upon James Baker, dated 
1749; wlrich I am glad to fiud in the late col- 
lection of his works. 

Young and his housekeeper were ridiculed 
with more ill T^iire than wit, in a kind of no- 
vel published by Kidgcll in 1755, called ** The 
Card,” under the names of Dr. Khves and 
Mrs. Fusby. 

In April, 1765, at an age to which few attain, 
a period was put to the life of Young. 

He l^d performed no duty for three or four 
years, but he retained his intellects to the last. 

Much is told ill the “ Riograjdiia,” wlrich 
I know noj to have been tiue, of the manner 
of his hiiriiri ; of the miister and children of a 
charity sHiool, which he founded in his paris^h, 
who neglected to attend their benefactor’s 
corps^ ; and of a bell whicli was not caused to 
toll as often as upon those occasions bells usually 
.toll. Had that humanity, which is here la- 
vished upon things of little consequence either 
to the living or to the dead, been shown in its 
projxT place to the living, 1 should have bad 
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. eltoiii l.oreQZO. They wlio lamerit 

^eee misfortunes happened td Young, for- 
' upon Soerates, in the 

tS Kighi Seven, ” for resenting bis 
< request about bis funeral 

tPozing some part of his life Young was 
but 1 have not been able to leai*n any 
pa^culars. 

^ , in hts seventh satire he says, 

Whcoj after battle, I the field hare ssen 
S pread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were 
men* 

^ It is known also, that from this or from some 
other field he once wandered into the camp with 
a classic in his hand, which he was reading in- 
tently ; and had some difficulty to prove that he 
was only an absent poet, and not a spy. 

The curious reader of Young’s life will natu- 
rally inquire to what it was owing, that though 
he lived* almost forty years after he took orders, 
which include one whole reign uncomn^only 
long, and part of another, he was never thought 
worthy of the least preferment. The Author 
of the Night Thoughts’* ended his days upon 
a living which came to him from bis college 
without ap*y favour, and to which he probably 
bad an eye when be determined on the church. 
To satisfy curiosity of this kind is, at this dis- 
tance of time, far from easy. The parties them- 
selves know not often, at the instant, why they 
are neglected, or why they arc pi*eferred. The 
neglect of Young is by some ascribed to his hav- 
ing attached himself to the Prince of Wales, 
and to his having preached an offensive sermon 
at St. James’s. It has been told me that he hafi 
two hundred a year in the late reign, by the pa- 
tronage of Walpole; and that, whenever any 
one reminded the King of Young, the only an- 
swer wa^ he has a pension.” All fte light 
thrown on this inquiry, by the following letter 
fro^ Seeker, only serves to show at what a late ; 
period of life the Author pf the ** Night 
Thoughts” solicited preferments* 

“ Deanerif (f St. PauVs, July 8, 1758. 

** Good Dr. Young, 

“ I have long wondered, that more suitable 
notice of your great merit hath not been taken 
by persons in power ; but how to remedy the 
omission 1 see not. No encouragement hath 
ever been given me %o mention things of this na- 
ture to his Majesty. And therefore, in all like- 
lihood, the only consequence of doing it would 
be weakening the little influence which 1 may 
possibly have on some other occasions. Yopr for- 
tune and your reputation set you above the need 
pf advancement ; and yuiir sentiments, above 
that concern for it, on your own account, lyhicb, 
un that of the public., is sincerely felt by, 

* “ Vour loving brother, 

“ 'rut). Cant.” 


At last, at the age of fourscore, he was ap-* 
pointed, in 1761, clerk of the closet to the Friu- 
ccss Dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in 
the w^y of that preferment after which his 
whole llfe*» seems to have panted. Though he 
took orders, he never entirely.shook off politics, 
lie was always Ihe liou of his master Milton, 
** pawing to get frse his hinder parts.” By tills 
conduct, if be gained some friends, he mads 
many enemies. * 

Againft Young was a poet ; and again, with 
reverence be it spoken, poets by profession do 
not always make the best clergymen. If the 
Author of the “ Night Tliouglits” composed 
many sermons, he did not oblige (lie pubiic with 
many. 

Besides, in the latter part of life, Young was 
fond of holding himself out for a man retired 
from the world. But he seemed to have forgot- 
ten that the same verse whicli contains << oblitus 
meorum,” contains also “ oblivisceiidus ct illis.” 
The brittle chain of worldly friendship and pa- 
tronage is broken as effectually, when one goes 
beyond the length of it, as when the other does. 
To the vessePwhieh is sailing from the shore, it 
only appears that the shore also recedes ; in life it 
is truly thus. lie who retires from the world will 
find himself, in reality, deserted os fast, if not 
faster, by the world. The public is not to bo 
treated as the coxcomb treats his mistress ; to 
be threatened with desertion, in order to in* 
crease fondness. 

Young seeml^to have been taken at his wal’d. 
Notwithstanding his frequent complaints of be- 
ing neglected, no hand was reached out to pull 
him from that retirement of which he declared 
himself enamoured. Alc,vaiider assigned no 
palace for the residence of Diogenes, who boast- 
ed his sQrly satbifaction with his tub. 

Of the domes Ac maiiucrs and petty habits of 
the^ Author of the, “ Night Thoughts,” I hoped 
to have given you an account from the best au- 
thority : but who shall dare to say, To-morrow 
1 will bevYisc or virtuoiis*, or to-morrow 1 will 
do a particular thing? Upon inrpiiring for his 
housekeeper, I learned that she was buried two 
days before 1 reached the town of her abode. 

In a letter from Tscharner, a noble foreigner, 
to Count Haller, Tscharner says, he has lately 
spent fouif.days with Young at Welwyn, where 
theiAuthqr takes all the ease and pleasure man- 
kind can desire. ** Every thing about him 
shows the man, each individual being placed by 
rule. All is neat without art. He is very 
pleasant hi conversation, and extremely polite.” 

This, and more, may possibly be true ; but 
Tscha'nier’s was a fii-st visit, a visit of curiosity 
and admiration, and a visit which the Author 
expected. ' 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wan- 
ders among readers is not true, that he was 
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i^i«lAing*8 Parson Adams. The original of that 
famous painting was William Young, who was 
a clergyman, lie supported an uncomfortable 
existence by translating for the booksellers from 
Greek ; and, if he did not seem to bo hi« own 
friend, was at least no mUn’s enemy.. Yet the 
facility with which this report has gained belief 
ill the world argues, were it not sufficiently 
known, that the Author of the *<.Night 
Thoughts** bore some resemblance to Adams. 

The attention which Young bestowed upon 
the perusal of books is not unworthy imitation. 
When any passage pleased him, he appeArs to 
have folded down the leaf. On these passages 
he bestoweil a second reading. Hut the labours 
of man are too frequently vain. Before he re- 
turned to much of what he had once approved, 
he died. Many of his books, which 1 have seen, 
are by those notes of approbation so sw^clled be- 
yond their real bulk, that they will hardly shut. 

What though we wade in wealth or soar in fame 1 

Earth’s Itighobt station ends in Jlcre he lies! 

And dust to dust concludes her noblest song ! 

The Author of tlicse lines is not without his 
Jlicjacct. • 

By the good sense of his son, it contains none 
ol that praise wdiich no imu’hle can make the 
had or the foolish merit ; whicli, without the 
direction of a stone or a turf, will find its way, 
sooner or later, to the deserving. 

M, S. 

Optirni PiiTcntis 
Kdvardi Youno, LTj.D 
llujus Ecclesio! red. 

Et Elizabethoe 
fir 111. prwnob. 

Coojugis ejuB amantiasima’, 

Pio et gratissinio auimo 

Hoc marmor posuit 

* 

Films superstes. 

Js it not strange that the Author of the “ NTght 
Thoughts*' has inscribed no inunumeiit to the 
memory of his lamenttid wife? Yet, what mar- 
ble will endure as long as the poems f 

Such, my good friend, is the account which I 
have been able to collect of the great Young. 
That it may be long before anything like w'hat 
I have just transcribed be necessary for you, is 
the sincere wish of, ^ 

Dear Sir, ^ 

Your greatly obliged friend, 

IIkkbekt Ckoft, Jun. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 

Sept. 1780. • 

• 

P. S. This account of Young was seen by you 
in manuscript, you know, Sir ; and, though I 
could not prevail 'on you td.inake any alteration, 
you insisted on striking out one passage, tiecauso 
it said, that, if I did not wish you to live long 


fur your srike, 1 did for the* sake of inyselkj&^ 
of the wdrld^ But this postscript you 
see beibre the printing of it«$ and I w*iU.sayj|&!e^ , 
in spite of you, how I feel myself honaul^ and 
bettered by your friendship: and that, if I dn* 
credit to the church, after which 1 always 
ed, and for which 1 am now going to 
exchange the bar, though not at so late’ a pet*i^ 
of life as Young took orders, it will be owJngi | 
in no small measure, to my having had the hap-^^ 
piness of calling the Author of The liambler” 
my friend. 

II. C. 

Oxford, Oct. 1782. * 

Of Young’s poems it is difficult to give any 
general character ; for hp haseno uniformity o4 
manner; one of his pieces has no great resciu* 
hlance to another, lie began to write early, 
and continued long; and at ililferciit times had 
different modes of poetical excellence in view. 
His numbei's arc sometimes smooth, and some- 
time% rugged; his style is sometimes concate- 
nated, and sometimes abrupt; sometimes dif- 
fusive, and sometimes concise. His plan seeing 
to have started in his mind at tiie present mo- 
ment; and his thoughts appear the effect of 
chance, sometimes adverse, and somctiines lucky, 
with very little operation of judgment. 

He was not one of those writens whom ex- 
perience improves, and who, ohserviiig thiwr 
own faults, become gradually correct. His 
poem on the “ Last Day,” his first great jier- 
formauce, has an equability and propriety, which 
he afterwards eitlier never endeavoured or never 
attained. Many paragraidis arc noble, and few 
are mean, yet the whole is languid ; the plan is 
too much extended, and a succession of images 
divides and weakens the general conception ; but 
the greijl reason why the reader is disapiaiinted 
is, that the thought of the Lasi* Day makes 
every man mure tlisin jioetical, by spreading over 
his mind a general obscurity of sacred hoA*4)r, 
that oppresses ^stinction, and disdains expres- 
sion. 

Ilis stoi’y of Jane Grey” was never popular. 
It is w'^ritten with elegance enough ; hut Jane is 
too heroic to be pitied. 

The “ Universal Bassion” is indeed a very 
great pgrformanc^. It is said to be a series of 
epigrams; hut if it be, it is what the Author 
Intended: bis endeavour wsis at the prodtu'tion 
of striking ^distichs and pointed sentences; and 
his distichs have the weight of solid sentiment, 
and his pffints the sharpness of resistless truth. 

His characters arc often selected with discern- 
ment,* and drawn with nicety; his illustratiunf 
were often happy» and his reflections often just. 
His species of satire is between those of Horaco 
and Juvenal; and he has the gayety of Horace 
without his laxity of numbers, and the iqoralitv 
of Juvenal with greater variation of iinj'gi s, 
Vy 
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only on the eurface of life ; 
: Ifo penetrates the recessea of the mind, 

' an4,jllte<‘<'fore the whole power of his poetry is 
exhausted by a single pcTusal; hia conceits 
^ l^leaae only when they surprise. 

. 'To translate he never condescended, unless 
Paraphrase on Job’* may be coniiidcred as 
a version : in which be has not, I think, been 
unsuecessful ; he indeed favoured himself, by 
iJioosing those paHs which most easily admit 
ti)e ornaments of English poetry. 

lie had least success in his lyric attempts, in 
'Which be seems to have been under some malig> 
nant influence: he is always labouring to be 
great, and at last is only turgid. 

lu bis << Night Thoughts'* he has exhibited a 
.very wide display of original poetry, variegated 
with deep reflections and striking allusions, a 
wilderness of thought, in which the fertility of 
fancy scatters flowers of every hue and of every 
odour. This is one of the few poems in w'hich 
blank verse c^ld not be changed fur rhyme but 
with disadvantage. The wild diiTusion ol^ the 
sentiments, and the digressive salluis of ima- 
gination, would have been compressed and re- 
strained by confinement to rhyme. 1'hc excel- 
lence of thfs work is not exactness, but copious- 
ness; particular lines are not to be regarded; 
the power is In the whole ; and in the whole 
there is a magnificence like that ascribed to 
Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast ex- 
tent and endless diversity. 

His last poem was “ Resignation ;** in which 
he made, as he was accustomed, an experiment 
of a new mode of writing, and succeeded better 
than in his Ocean** nr his ** Merchant.’* ft 
was very falsely represented as a proof of de- 
cayed faculties. There is Young in every 
stanza, such as he often w^as in the highest 
vigour. ^ c 

His tragedies, not making part of the Collect 
tion^ 1 had forgotten, till Mr. Stevens recalled 
them to my tliougiits by remarking, tljat he 
seemed to have one favourite caUstrnphe, as bis 
three plays all concluded with lavish suicide; 
a method by which, as Drydon remarked, a 
poet easily rids his scene of persons whom be 
wants not to keep alive. In Rusiris” there 
are the greatest ebullitions of imagination: hut 
the pride of Busiids is such as no other man 
can have, and the whole is too remote from 
known life to raise dither grief, terror, or indig- 
nation, ITie ** Revenge” approaches much 
nearer to human practices and manners, and 
therefore keeps possession of the staged the first 
design seems suggested by “ Othello ;*’ b^t the ; 
teflections, the incidmts, and the diction, are | 


original. The moral observations are so intrefl 
diiccd, and so expressed, as to have all the no- 
velty that can bo miuired. Of “ The Bro- 
thers” I may be allowed to say nothing, since 
nothikig was ever said of It by public. 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry that It 
abounds in thought, but without much accu- 
mey or Belectioi\, When he lays hold of an illus- 
tration, he pursues it beyond expectation, some- 
timf 8 happily, as in his parallel of Quicksih'er 
with ^Plcasure^ which I have heard rcjrcated 
with approbation by a lady, of whose praise he 
would have been Justly proud, and which is 
very ingenious, very subtle, and almost exact ; 
but sometimes he is less lucky, as when, in his 

Night Thoughts,” it having dropped into Lis 
mind, that the orbs, floating in space, might be 
called the duster of creation, he thinks on a 
cluster of grapes, and says, that they all hang 
on the great vine, drinking ihe “ziectareous 
Juice of immortal life.” 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. 
In ** The Last Day” he hopes to illustrate the 
re-asscinbly of the atoms that compose the hu- 
man body at the “ Trump of Doom” by tho 
collection of S)ees into a swarm at the tinkling 
of a pan. 

The prophet says of Tyre, that “ her iner- 
ehants are princes.” Young says of Tyre in 
his << Merchant,” 

Her merchants priuces, and each deck a throne. 

Let burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the tui'gid and fa- 
miliar : to buy the alliance of Britain, “ ('limes 
were paid down.” Antithesis is his favourite. 
“ They for kindness hate and “ because she’s 
right she's ever in the wrong.” 

His versification is his own ; neither his 
blank nor bis rhyming lines have any resem- 
blaqce to those of /oriner W’ritcrs ; he picks up 
no hemistichs, he copies no favourite expres- 
sions; he seems to have laid up no stores of 
thought or diction, but to\»we all to the fortui- 
tous suggestions of the present moment. Yet 
1 have reason to believe that, when once he luid 
formed a new design, he then laboured it with 
very patient industy ; and that he composed 
with gi’cat labour and frequent revisions. 

His Ycrstd are formed by no certain model ; 
he iv^a mpre like himself in his diflerent pro- 
ductijpns than he is like others, lie seems ne- 
ver to have studied prosody, nor to have had 
any direction l>ut from his own ear. But 
with all his defects, be w^ a man of genius 
and a poet. 
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Or David Malt.et, having no written me- ! 
rnorial, I am able to give no other account 
than such us is supplied by the unauthorised lo- | 
quaeity of common fame, and a very slight per- ! 
soiial knowledge. , 

He was by his original one of the Maegregors, 
a clan, that became, about sixty years ago, under 
the conduct of llobin Roy, so formidable and so 
infamous for violence and robbery, that the 
name wiis aTinulled by a legal abolition ; and 
when they were all to denominate themselves 
anew, the father, I suppose, of this author, culled 
himself Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his ]>a- 
rents, compelled to be janitor of tfie high schiml 
at Rdliihtirgh ; a mean office, of which he did 
not afterw.ards delight to hear. Rut he sur- 
mounted tlic disadvantages of his birth and for- 
tune ; for when the Duke of Montrose applied 
to the ('ollege of Edinburgh for a tutor to edu- 
cate his hoiis, Malloch was recommended; and 
1 never heard that ho dishonoured his creden- 
tials. 

'NVlien his pupils were sent to see the world, 
they were entrusted to his care ; and having 
conducted them round the common circle of 
modish travels, he returned with them to Lon- 
don, where by the influence of the family in 
Avhich he resided, he naturally f allied lalmission 
to many persons of th8 higlfest rank and the 
highest charactiT, to wits, noj^les, and statesgficn. 

Of his works, 1 know not whether i can 
tra(‘e the series. His first jiroduction was 

William and Margaret of which, though 
it contains nothing very striking or difficult, he 
has been envied the reputation ; and plagiarism 
has been boldly charged, but never proved. 

Mot long afterwards he ])ubiiMhnd The Ex- 
cursion (1728) a desultory and capricious view 
of such scenes of nature as his faSb‘.y led him, 
or his knowledge enabled him to i^escrihg. It 
is not devoid of poetiiMil spirit. Many his 
images are striking, and many of the paragraphs 
are elegant. The cast of diction seems to be 
copied from Thomson, whoso ** Seatons’* w'erc 


• Mallul'it “ William alld^^^l^garet” was printed 
in Aanm Hill's ** Plain Dealer," No. 36, July 24, 
1724. In its original state it was very different from 

«hat it is iu the lost e Jrduu of bis.wuiks. 


then in their full blossom of reputation. He 
has Tbnmsou’s beauties and bis faults. • 

His poem on “‘Verbal Criticism” (I7.*33) was 
written to i>ay court to Rope, on a suliject 
which he cither did not understand, or willingly 
misrepresented ; and is little fhore than an im-^ 
provement, or rather expansion, of a fragment 
which Pope printed in a Miscellany long before 
he engrafted it into a regular poem. I'here is in 
this piece more pertness than wit, and more con- 
fidence than knowledge. The vcrisiti cation is to- 
lerable, nor can criticism allow it a higher praise. 

His first ti'agedy was “ Eurydlce,” ucted at 
Drury-laiie, in 1781 ; of which I know not the 
reception nor the merit, but have heard it men- 
tioned as a mean performance. He was not 
then too high to accept a prologue and c]>iiogiio 
from Aaron Hill, neither of which can be much 
oommciidcd. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native 
pronunciation so us to be no longer distinguished 
as a Scot, he seems inriinrd todisencumber him- 
self from all adherences of his original, anil took 
upon him to change his name from Scotch ^[al- 
tbeh to English Mallet, without any imaginable 
reason of preference which the eye or ear c.aii 
discover. What other proofs be gave of disre- 
spect to his native country, 1 know not; but it 
was remarked of him, that be was th^only Scut 
whom Scotchmen did not commend. 

About this time Pope, whom he visited fami- 
liarly, published his “ Essay on Man,”* but 
concealed the jiiitbor ; and when Mallet entered 
one day. Pope asked him slightly what there 
w.'U9 new. Mallet told him, that the newest 
piece was something railed an “ Essay on Man,* 
which he had inspected idly, and seeing the ut* 
ter inability of the author, who had neither skill 
in wilting nor knowledge of the subject, had 
tossed it away. Pope, to punish his self-con- 
ceit, told him the secret. * 

A new edition of the works of Bacon being 
prepared (f7.'50) for the press, Mallet was ein- 
jdoyed tif prefix a life, which he has written 
with elegance, perhaps with some affectation ; 
but with so much more knowledge of history 
than of science, lliat when he aftei’wards under- 
took the Life of Marlborough, Warbiirton re- 
marked, that he might pcrbnpN forget that Marl- 
borough was »g(>neral, as he had forgotten 
Bacon was a philosopher. 



MALLET. 


tlie^Prlncc of Wales was driven from ' 
liife P^Aoe, and, setting himself s^. th*e head of | 
tie ^position, kept a separate court, he en- 
dea^red to increase his popularity by the pat- 
crona|^ of literature, and made Mallet his under- 
iifiQKetary, with a salary of two hundred pounds 
^ ; Thomson likewise had a pension ; and 

they trere associated in the composition of The 
Mask of Alfred,’* which in its original state 
was played at Cliefden in 1740 ; it was after- 
wards almost wholly changed by Mallet, and 
brought uiion the stage at Drury- Lane, in 1751, 
Jbut with no great success. 

Mallet, in a familiar conversation with Gar- 
rick, discoursing of the diligence which he was 
then exerting upon the Life of Marlborough* let 
him know, that, & in the series of great men 
quickly to be exhibited, he should Jiivd a niche 
for the hero of the theatre. Garrick professed 
to wonder by what artifice he could be intro- 
duced; but Mallet let him know, that, hy a 
dexterous antiqiputioii, he should fix him in a 
conspicuous place. ** Mr. Mallet,’* says (jar- 
rick, in his gratitude of exaltation, have you 
left off to write for the stage?’* Mallet then 
confessed that he had a drama in his hands. 
Garrick promised to act it; and « Alfred” was 
produced. 

The long retardation of the Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough, shows, with strong conviction, 
how little confidence can be placed in posthumous 
renown. When he died, it was soon determined 
that Ills story should be delivei'ed to posterity ; 
mid tile papers supposed to contain the necessary 
information were delivered to Lord Moleswortb, 
who had been his favourite in Flanders. When* 
Moleswortb died, tlie same papers were trans- 
ferred with the same design to Sir Richard 
Steele, who in some of his exigences put them 
in pawn, 'iliey then remained with tiie old 
Dutchess, Vho in her will assigned the task to 
Glover and Mallet, with a reward of a thousand. i 
pounVs, and a prohibition to insert any verses. 
Glover rejected, 1 suppose wJtl^ disdain, the 
legacy, and devolved the whole work upon Mal- 
let ; who had from the late Duke of Mari- j 
borough a pension to promote his industry, and | 
who talked of the discoveries which he had I 
made; but left not, when he died, any historical 
laliours behind him. « 

While he was in the Prince's service he pub- 
lished “ Mustapha,** with a Prologue by Thom- 
son, not mean, but far inferior to thaUwhhk he 
received from Mallet for ** Agamemnon.” Thtt 
Kpilogiie, said to be written by a friAd, was 
composed in baste by Mallet, in the place of one 
promised which was never given, lliis tragedy 
was deiiicated to the Prince bis master. It was 
acted at Drury-Lane in 1739, and was well re- 
el I ved', but was never revived. 

in 1740, he produced, as has*becti slfcady 


mentioned, The Mask of Alfred,*’ In conjunct 
tion with Thomson. 

For some time afterwards he lay at rest. 
After a long interval, > his next work was 
** Amyntor and Theodora,” (1747) a long story 
in blank rerse; in which it cannot be denied 
that there is copiousness and elegance of lan- 
guage, vigour of sentiment, and imagery well 
adapted to take possession of the fancy. But it 
is blank verse. This he sold to Vaillant fur one 
hundred and twenty pounds. The first aale 
was not^'sat, and it is now lost in forgetful- 
ness. 

Mallet, by address or accident, perhaps by his 
dependence on the Prince, found his way to 
Boliiigbroke ; a man whose pride and petulance 
made his kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and 
whom Mallet was content to court by an act, 
which, 1 hope, was unwiUingly performed. 
When it was found that X’ope had clandestinely 
printed an unauthorized number of the pam- 
phlet called The Patriot King,” Bolingbroke, 
in a fit of useless fury, resolved to blast his 
memory, and employed Mallet (1749) as the 
executioner of his vengeance. Mallet had not 
virtue, or haiF not spirit, to refuse the office ; 
and was rewarded, not long after, with the leg- 
acy of Lord Bolingbroke’s works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written 
during the opposition to Walpole, and given to 
Franklin, as he supposed, in perpetuity. These, 
among the rest, were claimed by the will. Tho 
question was referred to arbitrators ; but, when 
they decided against Mallet, he refused to yield 
to the award; and by the help of Millar the 
bookseller, published all that he could find, but 
with success very much below his expectation. 

In 1755, his mask of ** Britannia" was acted 
at Drury-Lanc; and his tragedy of ** Elvira’* 
in 1763 ; m which year he was appointed keeper 
of the book of enfries ibr ships in the port of 
London. ^ 

In the beginning of the last war, when the 
nation was exasperated by ill success, he was 
employed to turn the jhiblic vengeance upon 
Byng, and wrote a letter of accusation under 
the character of a “ Plain Man.” The paper 
was with great industry circulated and dis- 
persed ; and he, fur his seasonable intervention, 
had a considerable pension bestowed upon him, 
which be refined to his death. 

Toiyards {he end of his life he went with his 
wife tg France ; but after a while, finding his 
Health declining, he returned alone to England, 
and died in April, 1765. 

lie was ftvice marriefl, and by his first wife 
had several children. One daughter, who mar- 
ried an Italian of rank named CJlesia, wrote a 
tragedy called ** Alaidn,” which was acted at 
Drury-lane. His sccoAd wife was the daughter 
of a nobleman’s steward, who hud a considerable 
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4)Tt'une, which she took care to retain in her 
own handB. 

Hia stature was diminutive, but he was regu- 
larly formed ; hiH appearance, till he grew cor- 
pulent, was agreeable, and he suffered it to^want 
no recommendation that* dress could give it. 
Ills conversation was elegatit and easy. The 
rest of his charaetor may, withcgit injury to his 
memory, sink into silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high 
class. There is no species of compositjon in 
which he was eminent. His dramas Ikid their 
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day» a short day, and are forgotteiv j hid 
verse seems to my ear the echo of Th^aocjk . 
His ** Life of Bacon'* is known as it is appe^ed 
to Bacon's volumes, but is no longer iBeniioned* 
His works are 8U(;h as a writer, hustling i!tit 
world, showing himself in public, and 
ing occasionally, from time to time, in(o nptief]; " 
might keep alive by his personal influence ; but 
which, conveying little information, and giving 
no great pleasure, must soon give way, as the 
succession of things produces new topics of con- 
versation, and other modes of amusement. 


AKENSIDE. 


Mark Akensiue was born on the ninth of No- j 
veinber, 1721, at Newcastle iipoif Tyne. His 1 
father Mark was a botcher, of the prcubyterian 
sect ; his mother’s name was Mary Liiiinsden. 
lie received the first part of his education at 
the grammar-school of Newcastle ; and was af- 
terwards instructed by Mr. Wilson, who kept 
a pi’ivate academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edin- 
burgh, that he might qualify himself for the of- 
fic,e of a dissenting minister, and received some 
assistance from the fund which the dissenters 
employ in educating young men of scanty for- 
tune. But a wider view of the world ojiened 
other scenes, and prompted other hopes; he 
determined to study physic, ifad repaid that 
coiin ibutioii, wliich, beiflg recHived for a differ- 
ent purpose, lie justly thought it dishoiiouj^blc 
to retain. 

Whether, when be resolved not to be a dis- 
senting minister, he. *edliscd to be a dissenter, I 
know not. He certainly retained an unneces- 
sary and outrageous zeal for what he called and 
thought liberty; a zeal which sometimes dis- 
guises from the world, and nof rarely from the 
mind wliich it jiossesses, an envious desire of 
plundei'ing wealth or degrading gresgness ; and 
of whieh the immediate tendency isjinnovgtioo 
and anarchy, an impetuous eagerness. to sujiveit 
and coijfimnd, with very little care what sliall 
be established. 

Akenside was one of those poets swho have 
felt very early the motions of genius, and one 
of those students who have very early stored 
their memories with sentitfnents and images. 
]\Iaiiy of his pcrifoniianceV were produced in his 
youth ; and his greatest work* “ The rieasurcs 
of Imagination,” ajVjicared in .1744. 1 have 


heard Dodslcy, by whom it was published, ror 
late, that when the copy was offered him, Iho 
price demanded for it, which was a Iflindred and 
twenty pounds, being such as lie was not in- 
clined to give precipitately, he carried the work 
to Tope, who, ha\ ing looked into it, advised him 
not to make a niggardly offer; for “ this was no 
every-day writer.” 

In 1741 he went to Leyden, in pursuit of me- 
dical knowledge; and three years afterwards 
(May 16, 1744) became doctor of physic, bav- 
Phg, according to tlie custom of the Dutch Uni- 
versities, published a thesis or dissertation. The 
subject which he chose was “ The Original and 
Growth of the Iliimuii I'Vtus in which he is 
said to# have departed, with great ,yidgment, 
from the opinion then established, and to have 
delivered that which has been since confirmed 
and received. 

Akenside w#8 a young man, warm with every 
notion that by nature or accident had been con- 
nected witli the sound of liberty, and, by an ec- 
centricity which such dispositions do not easily 
avoid, a lover of contradiction, and no friend to 
any^i^hitig establislied. He adopted Shaftes- 
bury srfoolish assertion of the efficacy of ridicule 
for the discovery of truth. For this he was 
attacked by Wai biirton, afld defended by Dy- 
son : Warburton afterwards reprinted his re- 
marks at th*e end of his dedication to the Free- 
thinkei*8.^ 

The result of all the arguments, which have 
been in a long and eager discussion of 

this idle question, may easily be collected. If 
ridicule be applied to any position as the test ot 
triitil, it will then become a question whether 
such ridicule l»e just ; and this can only be ^ 
cided by llie application of truth, as the test ot 
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ri4Mw!e> l»wo men fearing, one a r^al and the | notice by an ambitious Qsientatiuii of clegancfc 
4 »th<af A fancied danger, 4>e for awhile and literature. 


o^ualiy exjKtsed ^ %he inevitable consequences 
of cowaitticfi, contemptuous censure, and ludi- 
^ representation ; and the true state, of 
cases must be known, before it can be 
Ridded .whose teny^ is rational, and whose is 
} ridiculous ; who is to be pitied, and who to be 
' dj^ised. Both are for awhile equally exposed 
to laughter, but both are not therefore equally 
contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died be- 
• fore he had hnished it,, he omitted the lines 
which had given occasion to Warburton*8 objec- 
tions. 

He published, soon after his return from Ley- 
•deti, (IT'ld) his fifst collection of odes: and was 
impelled, by his rage of patriotism, to write a 
very acrimonious epiade to Pulteney, whom he 
Btigmati:ees, under the name of Curio, as the be- 
ti’ayer of his country. 

Being nomto live by his profession, hq first 
romincneed physician at Northampton, where 
Dr. Stonehoiisc then practised, with such repu- 
4 ation and success, that a stranger was not likely 
to gain ground upon him. Akenslde tried the 
rontest avf^tile ; and having deafened the place 
with clamours for liberty, i*emoved to Hamp- 
stead, whei'c he resided more than two years, 
and then fixed himself in London, the proper 
place for a man of accomplishments like his. 

At London he was known as a poet, but was 
still to make bis way as a physician ; and would ; 
perhaps have been reduced to great exigences, 
but that Mr. Dyson, with an ardour of friend- 
ship that has not many examples, allowed hifli 
three hundred pounds a year. Thus supported, 
he advanced gradually in inedicnl repiitiition, 
but never attained any great extent of practice, 
or emingnee of popularity. A physician in a 
great city seems to be the mere jdaything of for- 
tune ; his degree of reputation is, for the most 
part, totally casual : they that ejuploy him know 
not his exc^illence; they that inject him know 
not his deficience. By any acute observer, who 
ha4l looked on the transactions of the medical 
world for half a century, a very curious book 
might be written on the “ Fortune of Fhysi- 
rians.*' m 

Akenslde appears not to have been wanting to 
his own success : he placed himself in view by 
all the common mdlhods ; he became a Fellow 
of the Iloyal Society ; he obtained •ai dt'gi'ee at 
Cambridge ; and was admitted into the College 
of Physicians ; ho wrote little poetr^bot pub- 
lished, from time to time, medi^ essays i^d ob- 
servations : he became ‘physician to St. Tho- 
mas's Hosfdtal; he read the Guistoniaa Lec- 
tures in Anatomy; but began to give, tor the 
CtoUmlan Lecture, a history of the revival of 
*M**aiS, from wliicb be soon desisted ; and, in 
abfrveisaUon, he very eagerly forced himself into 


His Discourse on the Dysentery (1764>) was 
considered as a very conspicuous specimen of 
Latidity ; which entitled him to the same height 
of place among the scliolars as he possessed be- 
fore among the wits; and .ho might perhaps 
have risen to a gi-eatgr elevation of character, 
hut that his studies were ended with his life, by 
a putrid fever, June S3, 1770, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. 

* 

Akensidf. is to be considered os a didactic and 
lyric poet His gi'eat work is “ The Pleasures 
of Imagination;” a performance which, pub- 
lished as it was, at the age of twenty-three, 
raised expectations that were not very amply 
satisfied. It has undoubtedly a just claim to 
very particular notice, as an example of great 
felicity of genius, and uncommon amplitude of 
acquisitions, of a young mind stored witli im- 
ages, and much exercised in combining and com- 
paring tliem. 

With the philosophical or religions tenets of 
the author I have nothing to do ; my business is 
with his poefry. The subject is well chosen, as 
it includes all images that oan strike or please, 
and thus comprises every species of poetical de- 
light. The only difficulty is in the choice of 
examples and illustrations ; and it is not easy, 
in such exuberance of matter, to find the middla 
point between jienury and satiety. The parts 
seem artificially disposed, with sufficient colie- 
rence, so as that they cannot change their places 
without injury to the general design. 

His images are displayed with such luxuri- 
ance of expression, that they are hidilen like 
Butler’s moon, by a “ veil of light they are 
forms fantastically lost uiidt-r superfluity of 
dress. ^Tars Minima cst ipm jwelfa nui. I’he 
words arc mufti pliert till the sense is hardly 
pei^^ivcd ; uttentjon deserts the mind, and set- 
tles in the ear. The reader wandei's through 
the gay diirusioii, sometimes amazed, and suine- 
tiincs deligj^ited, but, affer many turnings in the 
flowery labyrinth, comes out as he went in. He 
remarked little, and laic! hold on nothing. 

To his versification justice requires that praise 
should not be denied. In the general fabriea- 
tion of his lines he is, perhaps, superior to any 
other wriftr of blank verse ; his flow is suioodi, 
andrhis pauses are musical ; but the concatena- 
tioiwof his verses is commonly too long conti- 
nued, and the full close docs not recur with suf- 
fioient frequency. The sense is carried on 
through long intertexture of conplicated 
clauses, and, as nothing is distinguished, no- 
thing is remembered. 

The exemption Arhich blank verse affords from 
the necessity of closing the*sensc with the coup- 
let betrays liixurnint and active minds into such 
self-indulgence, tliut they pile image upon imuge^ 
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Ornament upon ornamctit, and arc not easily 
persuaded to close the sense at all. lilank verse 
will, therefore, I fear, bo t<»o often found in dc- 
BCTiption exubei’ant, in ai'gumczit loquacious, 
and in narration tiresome. • 

Ills diction is certainly poetical asait is not 
prosaic, and eleganj; as it is^iot vulgar. He is 
to be commended .as having f^er artifices of 
disgust than most of his brethren of the*blank 
song. He rarely either recalls old phrases, or 
twists his metre into harsh inversions.^ The 
sense, however, of his words i« strained, when 
“ he views the Ganges from Alpine beigflts 
that is from mountains like the Alps. And the 
pedant surely intrudes (but when was blank 
vei*se without pedantry?) when he tells how 
“ linnets ulmlve the stated round of Time.” 

It is gcner.dly known to the readci’s of poetry 
that he intended to revise and augment this 
work, but died before he had completed his design. 
The reformed work as he left it, and the addi- 
tions which he had made, are very properly re- 
tained in the late collection. He seems to have 
somewhat contracted his dilTiision ; but 1 know 
not whether he has gained in closeness what he 
has lust in splendour. In the additional biiok, 
“ The Tale of Solon,” long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly 
oensuriMl by IVlr. AValker, unless it may be said, 
in his defence, that what he has omitted was 
not properly in his plan. His ** picture of man 
is grand and beautiful, but untinished. llie 
immortality of the soul, winch is the natural 
c^irisequencc of the ajqietites and powers she is 
invested with, is scarcely once hinted through- i 
out the poem, 'i'his deficiency is amply sup- 
plied by the masterly pencil of Dr. Young; 
wlio, like a good philosopher, has invincibly | 
proved the immortality of man, from the 
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giniylcur of his conceptions, ahd 
and misery of^is state ; for this reason»' it 
passages are selected from the * Night Thoiighiff»* 
which, with those of Akenside, seem fo form A 
complete view of the powers, situation, * 

of man.”-~* Exercises fur Improven^eikt In 
Elocution.' p. G6. 

His other poems are now to be considarad ; 
but a short consideration will despatch tlieim ‘ 
it is not easy to guess why he addicted himself 
so diligently to lyric poetry, having neither the 
ease and airiness of the lighter, nor the vehe- 
mence and elevation of the grander ode. When* 
he lays his ill-fated hand upon his harp, his 
fonner powers seem to desert him ; he has no 
longer his luxuriance of expression, nor ^variety 
of images. Ills thoughts Are cold, and hia. 
words inelegant. YVt such was his love of 
lyrics, that, having written with great vigour 
and poignancy his ** Epistle to Curio,” he trans- 
formed it afterwards into an ode disgraceful 
only to its autlior. • 

Of his odes notiiing favourable can be snid : 
the sentiments commonly want force, nature, 
or novelty; the diction is sometimes harsh and 
uncouth, the stanzas ill-constructed and unplea- 
sant, and the rhymes dissonant, or l^nskilfiilly 
disposed, too distant from each other, or ar- 
ranged with too little regal'd to established use, 
and therefore jK'rplexing to the ear, which in a 
short composition has not time to grow familiar 
with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions sinrrly cannot 
be required ; they have doubtless brighter and 
darker parts ; but when they are once found to 
m generally dull, all further labour may bo 
8])ai‘ed ; for to what use can the work be criti- 
cised that will not be read ? 


GRAY. 


Thomas Gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gr^, a 
scrivener of Eondon, was born in Cori^iU, 
November goth, 1716. His grammatical edu- 
cation he received at Eton under the care of 
INlr. Antrohiis, his mother’s brotberp then as- 
sistant to Dr. George; and when he left schotd, 
in 17S4<, entered a pensioner at Peterbouse in 
Cambridge. s 

The transition from tbo school to the college 
Is, t4> most young scholars, the*time from which 
they date their yeaii* of maiihoo.d, liberty, and 


happiness; bnt Gray seems* to have been very 
little delighted with academical qualifications; 
he liked at Cambridge neither the inode of life 
nor the llAhion of study, and lived sullenly on 
to the time when his attendance on lectures 
w'as no longer required. As he intended to 
profr'ss the common law, he took no degree. 

When he had liperi at Cambridge about five 
years,' Mr. Horace AValpolc, whose friendship 
he had 'gained at Eton, invited him totrav^ 
with him ‘as Lis companion. Tiiey wandered 




Fralkcse Into Italy; and Gray’s <* I-ct- 
tnri’’' liMnitain a very pleasinj^ ac(v»unt of many 
piuHts of their Journey. But unequal friendidiips 
ara ^ly dissolved : at Florence they quarrelled, 
Imd’phrted; and Mr. Walpole is now Content jto 
: |t told that it was by his fault. If we lot»lc, 

ha^Oyerij without prejudice on the world, we 
shaft dnd that men, whose consciousness of their 
own merit seta them above the compliances of 
servility, are apt enough in their association 
with superiors to watch their own dignity with 
troublesome and punctilious jealousy, and in the 
fervour of independence to exact tltnt attention 
which they refuse to pay. Baft they did, what- 
ever was the quarrel; and the rest of their 
travels was doubtless more unpleasant to them 
both. Gray contfbued his journey in a manner 
suitable to his own little fortune, with only an 
occasional servant. . 

He returned to England in September, 1711, 
and in about two months afterwards buried his 
father, who had, by an injudicious waste of 
money upon a new house, so much lessened liis 
fortune, that Gray thought himself too poor to 
study the law. lie therefore retired to Cam- 
bridge, where he soon after became bachelor of 
civil law, jftid where, w ithout liking the place 
or its inhabitants, or professing to like them, he 
passed, exc€.pt a short residence at London, the 
vest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr* 
West, the son of u chancellor of Ireland, a friend 
on whom he appears to have set a high value, 
and who deserved his esteem by the powers 
Vhlch he shows in Ills letters, and in the Ode 
to May,” which Mr. Mason has preserved, A 
well as by the sincerity with which, when Gray 
sent him part of Agrippina,” a tragedy that 
he had just begun, he gave an opinion which 
probably ^‘ntercepted the progress of tlft work, 
and which the judgment of every reader will 
con^rm. It was certainly no loss to the English | 
■tage that Agi’lppina” was n^ver finished. 

In this year (1742) Gray seema^o have applied | 
himself seriously to poetry; for in this year were | 
produced the ” Ode to Spring,” his ** Prospect | 
of Eton,” and his ** Ode to Adversity.” He I 
began likewise a Latin poem, De l^incipiis 
Cogitandi.” 

It may bo eoUected from the narrativeuof Mr. 
Mason, that his first ambition was to have ex- 
celled in Latin poetf y : perhaps it were reason- 
able to wish that he had prosecute^^his design; 
for, though there is at present some ^barrass- 
ment In his phme, and some harshness in his 
lyric numbern, his copiousness of language is 
such as very few possess; and his lines, even 
when ilnperfect, discover a writer whom prac- 
tuvB wonld have made skilful.^ , 

i',- now lived on at Peterhouse, ve^y Jittle 
^rBcHous what 4»ther8 did or thought, and culti- 
vated hU mind and enlarged his views without 
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any other purpose than of improving and amuos 
ing himself; when Mr. Mason, being elected 
fellow of Pembroke Hall, brought him a com- 
panion who was afterwards to be his editor, and 
whose fondness and fidelity has kindled in him 
a zeal of admiration which cannot be reasonably 
expected from the ipautrality of a stranger, and 
the coldness of q critic. 

In his retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on 
the “ Death of Mr. Walpole’s Cat;” and tlie 
year afterwards attempted a poem, of more im- 
portancfg on ** Government and Education,” of 
which the fragments which remain have many 
excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his fai*-fame(l 
“ Elegy in the Churchyard,” which, finding its 
way into a magazine, first, I believe, made him 
known to the public. 

An invitation from Lady Cobham about this 
time gave occasion to an odd composition called 
“ A Long Story,” which adds little to Gray’s 
chameter. 

Several of his pieces were published (1753) 
with designs by Mr. Bentley; and that they 
might in some form or other make a book, only 
one side of eaf;h leaf was printed. 1 believe the 
I»uems and the plates rccoi^mcnded* each other 
so well, that the whole impression was soon 
bought. This year he lost his mother. 

Some time afterwai'ds (1750) some young men 
of the college, whose chambers were near his, 
diverted themselves with disturbing him by fre- 
quent and troublesome noises, and, as is said, 
by pranks yet more offensive and contemptuous. 
This insolence, having endured it awhile, ho 
represented to ‘the governoi’s of the society, 
among whom perhaps he had no friends ; and, 
finding his complaint little regarded, removed 
himself to I’embroke Hall. 

In 17<r7 he published “ The Progress of Poe- 
tr}’^,” and “ Tlfe two compositions at 

wlijch the readers^of poetry were at first content 
to gaze in mute amazement. Some that tried 
them confessed their inability to understand 
tliem, tlioqgh Warburtttn said that they were 
understood as well as the works of Milton and 
Shakspeare, which it is the fashion to admire. 
Garrick wrote a few lines in their praise. Somt 
hardy cliampioiis undertook to rescue them i Void 
neglect ; and in a short time many were con- 
tent to be vhowu beauties which tlicy could not 
see.. e 

Gyay’s reputation was now so high, that, after 
the death of Cibber, he had the honour of re- 
fusing the laurel, which was theu bestowed on 
Mr, Whitehead. ^ 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away 
from Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, 
where he resided Aear three years, reading and 
transiu'ibing ; and, ab far as can be discovered, 
very little affected by two odes on “ Oblivion” 
and “ Obscurity,” in wliich his lyric perform^ 
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Alices were ridiculed with much contempt and mude a ■principal part of his stud^; voyaA|^ ^M 
^ much ingenuity. travel of Al sorts wern his favourite, 

When the professor of modem history at Cam- ments; and he had a fine taste in painfiin|^ ‘ 
bridge died, he was, ^ he says, ** cockered and prints, Architecture, and gardening. With sqeh ' 
spirited up,** till he ashed it of Lord Bute, who A fund of knowledge, his conversationmuat ttiv#' 
sent him a civil refusal; and tht place was been equally instructing and entertaining; 
given to Mr. Brocket thi tutor of Sir James he was also a good man, a man of virtue and 1^* . ’ 
Lowiher. * . * manity. There is no character without so|ue 

His constitution was weak, and, believing speck, some imperfection ; and 1 think tbo ' < 
that his health was promoted by exercise and greatest defect in his, was on affectation in deli« 
change of place, he undertook (1765)^0 ’journey cacy, or rather effeminacy, and a visible fastidi<* ' 
into Scotland, of which his account, so fgr as it ousness, or contempt and disdain of his infericq*8 
extends, is very carious and elegant : for, as his in science. He also'had, in some degree, that 
comprehension was ample, his curiosity extend- weakness which disgusted Voltaire so much in 
ed to all the works of art, all the appearances of Mr. Congreve : though he seemed to value 
nature, and all the monuments of past events, others chiefly according to the progress that they 
He naturally contracted a friendship with Dr. had made in knowledge, yet he could not be&r 
Beattie, whom he found a poet, a philosopher, to be considered merely as a man of letters ; and, 
and a good man. The Marcschal College at though without birth, or fortune, or station, his 
Aberdeen offered him the degree of doctor of desire was to be looked upon as a private inde- 
laws, which, having omitted to take it at Cam- pendent gentleman, who read for his amuse- 
bridge, he thought it decent to refuse. mmt. Perhaps it may be said,* Wbat signifies 

What he bad formerly solicited in vain was so much knowledge, when it produced so little ? 
at last given him without solicitation. The Is it worth taking so much pains to leave no 
professorship of history becam^ again vacant, memorials but a few poems ? But let it be con- 
and he received (1768) an offer of it from the sidered that Mr. Gray was to othevs at least in- 
Duke of Grafton. • He accepted and retained it nooently employed ; to .himself certainly benefi- 
to his death ; alwaiys designing lectures, but dally. His time passed agreeably ; he was 
never appearing reading them ; uneasy at his every day making some new acquisition in 8ci« 
neglect of duty, and appeasing bis uneadness ence ; his mind was enlarged, his heart softened, 
with designs of reformation, and with a rcaola- his virtue strengthened ; the world and mankind 
ti'on which he believed himself to have made of ware shown to him without a mask ; and he 
resigning the office, if he found himsdf unable was taught to consider every thing as trifling, 
to discharge it. and unworthy of the attention of a wise mao, 

111 health made another Journey necessary, ^except the pursuit of knowledge and practice of 
and he visited (1769) Westmorland and Cum- virtue, in that state wherein God hath placed 
berland. He that reads his epistolary narration us.*' 

wishes, that to travd, and to tell his travels, To this character Mr. Mason has added a 
had been more of his employment ; but it is by more articular account of Gray's skill in zoo- 
studying at home that we mqtt obtaifi tbe abi- logy. *He has remarked that Gray’s effeminacy 
lity of travelling w^th iXtelligeace and improve- was affected most before those whom he did 
ment. • • not wish to please;** and that he is un^stly 

His travels and his studies were now near charged with making knowledge his sole reason 
their end. The gou^ of which he iiad sustained of preference as be paid his esteem to none 
many weak attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, whom be did not likewise believe to be good, 
yielding to no medicines, produced strong con- What has occurred to me from the slight in- 
vulslons, which (July 90, 1771) terminated in spectlon of his Letters in which my undertak- 
death. I ing has engaged me is, that his mind had a large 

His character I am wJUing to adopt, as Mr. grasp ^ that his curiosity was unlimited, and his 
Mason has done, from a letter written to my judgumnt cultivated ; that he was a man likely 
friend Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Sir. Temple, to love much where he lovgd at all ; but that he 
rector of St. Gluvias in Cornwall ;*and Am as was fastidious and hard to please. His con- 
willing as his warmest well-wisher to bellbve it tempt, hoover, is often employed where 1 hope 
true. it will bg approved, upon scepticism and infi- 

Perhaps he was the most learned man in delity. His short account of Shaftesbury 1 
Europe. He was equally acquainteJi witk the wilUnsert. , 

elegant and profound parts of science, and that ** You say you cannot conceive how Lord 
not superficially, but thoroughly. He knew . |A|^teshury came to be a philosopher in vogue ; 
every branch of .history, JiotA natural and civil tell you ; first, he was a lord; secondly, 

had read all the original Historians of £nglandl|||HM as valutas any of his readers ; thirdlj^, 
France, and Italy ; and was *a great antiquari- toRRIre very prone to believe what they do not 
an. Crnicism, metaphysics, morals, politics, understand; fourthly, they will belisve any 

Zx 
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provided they are under on eblijg^- . 
l^eve It ; fifthly, they love to take a I 
^^md, ^ven when that road leads no where ; 

he was reckoned a fine writer, and { 
llpk lilWayB to mean more than he sidd. 
yon hare any more reasons? An inter- 
ahore forty years has pretty well de- 
the charm. A dead lord ranks with 
^amfikoners; vanity la no longer interested in 
matter j for a new road has become an old 
ijtte.” 

f Mr. Mason has added, from his own know- 
ledge, that, though Gray was poor, he was not 
eager of money; and that, out of the little 
that he had, be was very willing to help the 
necessitous. r 

As a writer be had this peculiarity, that he 
did not write his pieces first rudely, and then 
correct them, but laboured every line as it arose 
in the train of composition ; and he had a no- 
tion not very peculiar, that he could not write 
but at certain Himes, or at happy moment^ ; a 
fantastic foppery, to which my kindness for a 
man of learning and virtue wishes him to have 
l»een superior. 

Gray’s poetry is now to be considered ; and I 
hope not to he looked on as an enemy to kls 
name, if 1 confess that 1 contemplate it with 
less pleasure than hia life. 

His ode ** On Spring” has something poeti- 
cal, both in the language and the thought ; hut 
the language is too luxuriant, and the thougbtc 
have nothing new. There has of late arisen a 
practice of giving to adjectives derived from sub- 
stantives the termination of participles ; such ag 
the cuUured plain, the daisied bank ; but I was 
sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar like Gray, 
the horded Spring. The morality Is natur^, 
but too stale ; the conclusion is pretty. 

The pdbm On the Cat” was doubtless by 
its Authpr considered as a trifle ; but it is not a 
hapyy trifle. In the first stanza, ** the azure 
flowers that blow” show resoli^tely a rhyme Is 
sometimes made when it cannot busily be found. 
Selima, the Cat, is called a nymph, with some 
violence both to language and sense ; but there 
Is no good use made of it when it is done ; for j 
of the two lines, 

What fomale heart can gold despise T ^ 

What cat’s averse to fish? 

the first rdates merely to the nymph, and the 
second only to the cat. llie sixth, stanza con- 
tains a melancholy truth, that “ a fa^rarite has 
DO friend hut the last ends in a pointed sen- 
tence of no relation to the purpose ; if whq^ gUs- 
and bad been goki, the &t would not have gone 
aio tho water ; and* if she had* would not less 
lave drowned. 

'if^'lPrmpact of Eton College” suggests 
||i^ 9 gto Gray which every beholder does not 
li^iy think and fed. His supplication to fa. 


ther Thames, to tell him who drives the hoop ’ 
or tosses the ball, is useless and puerile. Fa- ^ 
ther Thames has no better means of knowing^^ 
than himself. His epithe^ “ buxom health” is 
not eluant; he seems ^ not to understand the 
word. GPay thought lus language more poeti- 
cal as it was more remote from common use; 
finding in Drydeti “ honey redolent of Spring,” 
an expression that reaches the utmost limits of 
our language, Gray drove it a little more be- 
yond common apprehension, by making “gales” 
to he ** r^olsnt of joy and youth.” 

Of the “ Ode on Advermty” the hint was at 
first taken from “ O Diva, gratum quas regis 
Antium:” but Gray has excelled his original 
by the variety of his sentiments, and by their 
moral application. Of this piece, at once poeti- 
cal and rational, 1 will not, by slight objection^ 
violate the dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the won- 
dcjful “ Wonder of Wonders,” the two Sister 
Odes, by which, though either vulgar ignorance 
or common sense at first universally rejected 
them, many have been since persuaded to think 
themselves^elighted. 1 am one of those that 
are willing to 'be pleased, and therefore would 
gladly find the meaning o^-the first stanza of 
« The Progress of Poetry'.” 

Gray seems in his rapture to confound the 
images of “ spreading sound and running wa- 
ter.” A ** stream of music” may be allowed; 
hut where does ** musics” however “ smooth 
and strong,” after having visited the “ verdant 
vales, roll down the steep amain,” so as that 
“ rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the 
roar?” If this be said of music, it is nonsense ; 
if it be said of water, it is nothing to the 
purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mar’s car and 
Jove’s eagle, is unworthy of further notice. . 
Criticism disdaihs to Hhass a school-boy to hia 
coir|mon-places. ^ 

To the third it may likewise be objected, that 
it is drawn from *mytiiology, though such as 
may be iqpre easily dbsimilated to real life. 
Idalia’s “ velvet green” has something of cant. 
An epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature 
ennobles Art; an epithet or metaphor drawn 
fn>m Art degrIdes Nature. Gray is too fond 
of words arbitrarily compounded. “ Many- 
twinkliog’Ji^was formerly censured as not ana- 
logiigil ; w^ may say “ many spotted,” but 
scargely ** many spotting.” This stanza, how- 
ever, has something pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first 
deavours to tell something, and would have told 
it, had it not been crossed by Hyperion ; the 
second describes well enough the universal pre- 
valence of poetryo but I am afraid that the 
condusioQ will not ^krJse, from the premises. 
The caverns of tlib North and the plains of Chili 
are not the residences of Glory ai^ generous 
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ohatne.'* But that Poetry and Virtue goal* 
ways together ie an oiuniou so pleasing, that 1 
Van forgive him who resolves to think it true. 

The third stanza ^unds big with Delphi/' 
and “ Egcaii," and “ Il)ssus," and “ Meander," 
and “ hallowed founiaios," an 8 << solemn 
sound but hi all Gray% odes there is a kind 
of cumbrous splendour. whicA we wish away. 
His position is at last false : in the tiine.of Dante 
and IVtrarch, from whom wo derive our first 
school of Poetry, Italy was oven’un b^ tyrant 
power and “ coward vice nor was opr state 
much better when we first borrowed the Italian 
arts. 


^he initial resemblances, o/ 

“ruin, ruthless, helm or.haub^k/' 

the grandeur of a poem that es^e$VQi^' 

suhllmlty. , 

• In'the second stanza the Bard is 
ed; but in the third we have the pderUjbd «9 . 
obsolete mythology. When we are* * 

“ Cadwallo hush'd the stormy main," ^ 

“ Modred made huge Plinlimmon bow 
cloud-topp'd bead," attention recoils from thb 
repetition of a tale that, even when it wao first 
heard, was heard with scorn. 

The weaving of the vtindiTig sheet he borrowed, 
as he oYVfis, from the Northern Bards : but their 


Of the third ternary, the first gives a mytho- 
logical birth of Shakspearc. What is said of 
that mighty genius is true; hut it is not said 
hafipily : the real elfects of this poetical jiower 
are put out of sight by the pomp of machinery. 
Where truth is suificient to fill the mind, fiction 
is worse than useless; the counterfeit debases 
the genuine. 

His account of Milton's blindness, if we sup- 
pose it caused l>y study in the formation of his 
poem, a suppositiofl surely allow^hl^, is poetical- 
ly true, and happily imagined. But the car of 
Di7den, with his 4400 courserSf has nothing in it 
peculiar ; it is a cai^n which any other rider 
may be placed. 

“ The Bard" appears, at the first view, to be, 
as Algarotti and others have remarked, an imi- 
tation of the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti 
thinks it superior to its original ; and, if prefer- 
ence depends only on the imagery and animation 
of the two poems, his judgment is right, lliere 
is in “ The Bard" more force, more thought, 
and more variety. But to copy is less tljan to 
invent, and the copy has been unhappily pro- 
duced at a wrong 'time. The fiction of Horace 
was to the Romans credible ; llbt its rfvival dis- 
gusts us with apparent sAid unconquerable false- 
hood. Incrcdylus odi, ^ • 

To select a singular event, and swell it to 0 
giant's bulk by fabulous appendages of spectres 
and predictions, has little difiiciilty^ for he that 
forsakes the probable may always find the mar- 
vellous. Audit hks little use; we are alTectcd 


texture, however, was vi ry properly the work 
of female powers, as the ^^t of splniung the 
thread of life is another mythology. Theft’ls 
always dangerous ; Gray has made weavers of 
slaughtered bards by a fiction outrageous and 
Incongruous. They are then called upon to 
“ Weave the warp, and weave the wool," per- 
haps with no great propriety ; ifir it is by cross- 
ing the woef with the warj^ that men weave the 
web or piece ; and the first line was dearly bought 
by the admission of its wretched correspondent, 
“ Give ample room and verge enciugb."* He 
has, however, nv other line as bad. * 

Tlie third stanza of the second ternary is com- 
mended, I think, beyond its merit. The pem 
Bonification is indistinct. IViirst and Hunger 
arc not alike ; and their features, to make the 
imagery perfect, should have been discTiminated. 
We are told, in the same stanza, how “ towers 
are fed." But I will no longer look for pa& 
^ticular faults ; yet let it be observed that the oue 
might have been concluded with an action of 
better example; hut suicide is always to be had|^ 
without expense of thought. 

These odes are marked by glittering accumu* 
latlonf of ungraceful ornaments ; they strike, 
rather than please ; the images iu*e magnified by 
aficctation ; the language is laboured into ^rsh- 
ness. The m|^d of the writer seems to work 
with unnaUffal violence. “ Double, double^^ 
toil and trouble." He has a kind of strutting 
dignity, and is tall by walking on tiptiHs. His 
art and bis struggle are too visible, and there Is 


only as we believe ; we are hnnroved only as we 
find something to be imitated or declined. I do 
not see that “ The Bard" promotes any truth, 
moral or political. ^ 

llis stanzas are too long, especially his epodes; 
^lie ode is finished before the ear has learned its 
measures, and consequently before it can receive 


too little a]>peariuace of ease and iiatui*e.f 

To say that he liad no beauties, would be un- 
just ;% man like him, of great learning and great 
industry, could not but produce sometliing val- 
uable. When he pleases least, it can only he 
said that Sj^ood design was ill directed. 

His ^anslations of Northern and WiAsh 


pleasure from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stai^jsa the abrupt be^nnitig has 
been celebrated : but technical beauties can give 
praise only to the inventor. It is in the power 
,af any maii to rush nbn^ti^ Upon bis subject, 
that has read the* ballad of “Johnny Arm- 
strong," 

Is ifiore ever a man in all Scotland — 


* " 1 btivo (1 soul, tbat^ikean ample shield 
Can take in all ; and verge enough for more.** 
Dryden's Sebaafian. 

f ford Orford used to assert, that Gray ** novet 
wrote any thing ^easily, but things of humours'* qfd 
added, that butnour was bis natural and eilginal 
(um.— C, 
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t (rftiae ; the Imagery pn^rredi 

improved ; but the language is un- 
' ' langEUige of other poets, 

• ehhracter of his Elegy I rejoice fto con- 

common reader; for by the com-* 
«ni!%‘^sj|^ of readers, uiicorrupted with literary 
pii||^(.^ ‘after all the refinements of subtilty 
'Mi tW dogmatism of learning, must be finally 
all claim to poetical honours* The 


** Church-yard" abounds with images which- * 
find a mirror in every mind, and with senti-^ 
ments to which every bosom returns an echo,r t 
The four stanzas, beginning « Vet even these 
bones," are to me original : I have never seen • 
the notions m any other place ; yet he that reads 
them here persuades Ifimself that he has always 
felt them,. Had G^ay written often thus, it had 
been vain do blame, and useless to praise him. 


LYTTELTON. 


George Lyttelton, the son of Sir Thomas ' 
Lyttelton, of llagley, in Worcestershire, was 
llorn in 1709. He was educated at Eton, where 
he was so much distinguished, that his exerdses 
wei'e recommended as models to his school-fel- 
lows. 

From Eton he went to Christ-church, where 
in retained the same reputation of superiority, 
and displayed his abilities to the public in a poems 
on ” Blenheim,” 

He was a veiy early writer, both in verse and 
prose. His ** I’rogress of Love,” and his 

Persian Letters,” were both written w^eU he 
was very young ; and indeed the character of a 
young man is very visible in both. The Verses 
cant Cf shepherds and flocks, and crooks dressed 
witli flowers ; and the Letters Itevc something 
t)f that indistinct and headstrong ardour for 
liberty which a man of genius always catches 
when he enters the world, and always suffers to 
cool as he passes forward. 

He stayed not long in Oxfosd ; for in 1728 he 
began Ms travels, and saw France and^Italy. 
When he returned, he obtained a seat in parlia- 
ment, and soon distinguished himself among 
the most eager opponents of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, though his father, who was rfmmlssion- 
er of the admiralty, always voted frith the 
court. 

For many years the n ame of George Lyttel- 
ton was iieen in every account of every debate in 
tile ll(bua« of Commons. He opposed the stand- 
iBg «l!raiy ; he opposed the excise; be supported 
' ^IM niition turning the King to removr 
, J^lpole. His zcjil was considered by the cour 
■, uot|*wily as violent, but as aoritnonioiis 


and malignant ; and wher* Walpole was at 
ast hunted from his pla es, every effort was 
made by bis friends, and many friends he had, 
to exclude Lyttelton from the secret commit- 
ee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) di'iven 
rom St. James’s, kept a sepai'ate court, aud 
ipened his arms to the opponents of the minis- 
;ry. Mr. Lyttelton became his secretary, and 
was supposed to have great influence in the di- 
rection of his conduct. He persuaded his mas- 
ter, whose business it was now to be popular, 
that he would advance his character by patron- 
age. Miillet wa^ made under-secretary with 
two hundred pounds ; and Thomson had a pen- 
sion* of one hundred pounds a year. For 
Thomson, Lyttelton always retained his kind- 
ness, and was able at Jest to place him at 

Be. 

Moore courted his favour by an apologetical ; 
poem, called “ Tlie Trial of Selim for which 
he was paid wit^ kind words, which, as is com- 
mon, raised great hopes, that were at last dis- 
appointed. » 

Lytteltofi’now^tood in the first rank of op. 
positfbn ; ^od Pope, who was incited, it is not 
easy %o say how, to increase the diamour against 
the ministry, commended him among the other 
patriots, piis drew upon him the reproaches ot 
Fox, who, in the house, imputed to him as a 
crime his intimacy with a lampooner so unjust 
and licentious. l.yttelton supported his friend; 
and replied, that^e Jfaought it an honour tg. 
be received into familiarity of so great « 
poet. 

While he was thus conspicuous, lie married 
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(1741) Miss Lucy Forteacue of Devonshii’e, 
whom he had a son, the late Lord Lyttol- 
, and two dauj^htera, and with whom he 
apf tears to have lived in the highest degree 
of roniiubial felicity . hut human pkasifres aie 
shoi*t : she died in childbed about fife }car8 af* 
terwardk ; and*h<f solaced Himself by writing a 
long poem to her memory. * 

lie did not, however, condemn hjmself to 
perpetual solitude and« sorrow ; for, after a 
■ while he was content to seek happiness again 
by a second marriage with the daiiglfter^of Sir 
Ilobert llicb ; but the experiment was unsuc- 
cessful. 

At length, after a long struggle, Walpole gave 
way, and honour and profit were distributed 
among his conquerors. Lyttelton was made 
(1714) one of the liords of the Treasury; and 
from tliat time was engaged in supporting the 
schemes of the ministry. 

Politics did not, however, so much engage 
him as to withhold his thoughts from things of 
moic importance, lie had, in the pride of 
juvenile confidence, with the help of corrupt 
( oiiversntion, entertained doubtj of the truth of 
Cliristiaiiity ; hut he thought the time now come 
hen it was no lo^^er fit to doubt or believe by 
clniue, and appli^ himself seriously to the 
great question. His studies being honest, ended 
ill con\]( tloii. 1 le found that religion was true; 
and what he had leiu'iicd he endeavoured to 
teach (1747) by “ Observations on the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul ;** a treatise to which infidelity 
has never been able to fabiicate a specious an- 
swer. This book his father had the ha]>piness 
of seeing, and expressed his pleasuie in a letter* 
which deserves to he inserted. 

“ 1 have read your religiotis treatise wiih in- 
finite pleasure ’bucI satisfaction. The style is 
fine and dear, the argu men tf dose, rogent, and 
irresistible. May thb Kiri^ of kings, whose | 
glorious f ause you have s(^ell defended,^ ewai d | 
your pious labours, and grant that I may be 
found worthy, t|^mu;h the merits of Jesus I 
Christ, to be an eye-witness ol^lhrtf happiness 
whidi 1 don't doubt he will liountifully bestow 
upon }oii. In the mean time, I shall never 
cease glorifying God, for ha\iTig endowed jou 
with HU(h useful talents, atm giving me so good 
a son. 

Your affectionate fathH^, 

Thomas tymr^TON,** 

A few years afterwards, (1761) by the death 
of his father, he inherited a baroAet’s title with 
a large estate, svnich, though perhaps he did not 
augment, he was careful to adorn, by a house of 
great elegance and expeT#e, and by much atten- 
tion to the decoration*«of his park. 

As he continued his activity in parliament, be 


was gradmally advancing his cUixi^to ppttftt 44 
preferment ; sand accordingly was mhda Id tlud ' 
(1754) cofferer and privy counsellor ; 
he exchanged next year for the gnfht oiilq4 
cjiRucellSr of the Exchequer ; an office, howeVdl 
that required some qualifications which ha iAll 
perceived himsedf to want. , 

The year after, his curiosity led tllm liSo 
Wales; of which hf has given an account, 
hai>s rather with too much affectation of delight, 
to Archibald Bower, a man of whom he had 
conceived an opinion more favourable than ha 
seems to have deserved, and whom, having onga 
espoused his iuterest and fame, be was never 
persuaded to disown. Bower, whatever was 
his moral character, did not want abilities ; at- 
tacked 08 he was by a urttversal outcry, and 
that outcry, as it seems, the erbo of truth, Aa 
kept his ground ; at last, when his defences be- 
gan to fail him, he sallied out upon his adver- 
saries, and his adversaries retreated. 

About this time Lyttelton published his 
** Dialogues of the Dead,” vvliich were very 
eagerly read, though the production rather, as it 
seems, of leisure than of study . rather effusions 
than compositions. The names of his persons 
too often eiiabls the reader to aifticipate their 
conversation ; and when they have met, they 
too often part without any conclusion. Il^luui 
oopied Fenelou more than Fontenelle. 

When they were first published, they wm 
kindly commended by the *K''iitical Keview* 
ers:” and poor Lyttelton, with humble grati- 
tude, returned in a note which I have read, ac- 
knowledgments which ran never be pro^, 
since they must be paid either for flattery or for 
justice. 

When, in the latter part of the last reign, the 
induspicious coininenccinent of the war made 
tbei^ssolutJmi of the ministry unavoidable, Sir 
George L} ttehon, loMiig with the rest bis em- 
ployment, was recompensed with a peerage; 
and rested from political turbulence sin the 
House of Ldlds. 

Ilis lasfli1er.iry production was his ** History 
of Henry the Second,” elaborated by the searches 
and deliberations of twenty years, and pub- 
lished with such anxiety as vanity can dic- 
tate. 

I'hc story of this publication is r^emarkable. 
The whole woik was printed twice over, a great 
part of it three times, qpd many sheets Ibur or * 
five times. The booksellers paid for the first 
iinpresslhn ; hut the charges and repeated opera- 
tions Aif the press were at the expense of the 
author, whose ambitions accuracy is known to 
Hhve cost him at le^st a thousand pounds. He 
began to priivt in 1765. Three volumes appear- 
ed in 176^ a second edition of them in 17^, % 
third edition in 17G8, and the conclusion in 
mi- .d 
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r a man not wltkant oooftiderable 
nat anaoquainted letters or 
f^'^iiiidertook^to persuade LyttdtoH) as 
t pnakiAded himself, that he was master of 
of punctuation ; and, as fear •begems 
he was empbyed, I know not at what 
te||%lo|oiot the pages of << HeAry the Seconds ” 
DoA*%Bsat last pointed and printed, and 
leiit Ih^ the world. LyttAton took money for 
whieh, when he bad paid the printer, 
M probably gare the rest away ; for he was very 
iibittoi to the indigent. 

fWben time brought th^ History to a third 
edition, Reid was either dead or discarded; and 
the supstlntendenee of typography and punctua- 
tion was committed to a man originally a comb- 
maker, but then ktftrwn by the style of Doctor. 
fitbniethlBg uncommon* was probably expected, 
an^ something uncommon was at last done ; for 
tb the Doctor's edition is appended, what the 
world had hardly seen before, a li«t of errors in 
nfi^eteen pages. ^ ^ 

But to politics and literature there must be an 
end* Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance 
of a strong or of a healthy man ; he had a slen- 
der nncompBCted frame, and a meagre lace; he 
lasted howevlr sixty years, and was then seized 
jl^tth his last illness. Of his death a very affect- 
|ii||!"and instructive account has been given by 
lllitphysician, which will spare me the task of 
fits moral character. 

' ** On Sunday evening the symptoms of his 
l.#ordship*8 disorder, which A>r a week past had 
alarmed us, put on a fatal appearance, and his 
believed .olf to be a dying man. 
Prom lia tim . ' suffered by restlessness ra- 
ther t'«an pain ; his nerves were ap- 

parenily much fluttered, his mental faculties 
never seemed stronger, when he was thoroughly 
awake. ^ « 

** His Loi'dshJp’s bilious and hepatic com- 
pTaints seemed alone not eijual to the expected 
tnoumCul event ; his long want of sleep, whe- 
ther the consequence of the ItriAtipn in the 
towels, or, which is more probable, ^ causes of 
s diflEerent kind, accounts for his loss of strength, 
md for his death, very sufficiently. 

<< Though his Lordship wished hhr approach- 
ing dissoliitiop not to be lingfPmg, he wait- 
ed for It with resignation. He said, * ltda a 
Miy, a keeping me in misery, now to attempt 
to prolong life yet he was easily persuaded, 
Tor the satisfaction of others, to do ^or take 
tny thing thought proper for him. *Oa Sa- 
tn^ay he had been remarkably bett#, and 
we were not without some hopes of his ro- 
toveryi • ^ 

Sn^ds^ritont deven in the forenoon, 
and said he felt a grrat 


ceeded to open the fountain of that heart, from 
whence go^ess had so long flowed, as /rorn 
copious spring. ‘ Doctor,' said be, * you luSi 
be my confessor *. when J first set out in the 
world,*! had friends endeavoured to shake 
my belief fti the Christian religion. 1 saw dif- 
fleuities which staggered me*; but I kept my 
mind open to cinviction. The evidences and 
doctrines of Christianity, studied with atten- 
tion, made me a most jSrm and persuaded be- 
liever of the Christian religion. 1 have made It , 
the rule dt' my life, and it is the ground of my 
future hopes. 1 have erred and sinned; but 
have repented, and never indulged any vicious 
habit. In politics, and public life, 1 have made 
public good the rule of my conduct. 1 never 
gave counsels which I did not at the time think 
best. I have seen that 1 was sometimes in the 
wrong, but I did not err designedly. 1 have 
endeavoured, in private life, to do all the good 
in my power, and never for a moment could in- 
dulge malicious or unjust designs upon any per- 
son whatsoever.* 

** At another time he said, ‘ 1 must leave my 
soul in the same state it was in before this ill. 
ness ; I find this a very inconvenient time for 
solicitude about any thing. ^ 

** On the evening, wh|^ the symptoms ot 
death came on, he said, < I shall die ; but it will 
not be your fault.’ When Lord and Lady Va- 
lentia came to see his Lordship, he gave then 
his solemn benediction, and said, * Be good, be 
virtuous, my Lord ; you must come to this. 
Thus he continued giving his dying benediction 
to all around him. On Monday morning a lu- 
l^cid interval gave some small iiopes, but these 
vanished in the evening ; and ho continued dy-« 
ing, but with verj^little uneasiness, till Tues- 
day morning, August 82, when between seveia 
and eight oiclock Re expired, almost without a 
groan." • 

His^ordship was^^iried at Hagley ; and the 
following inscription is cut on the side of his 
Lady's monument : ^ ^ 

ft 

This unadorned stone was placed hero 
By the particular deniru and express 
Directions of the Kight Honourable 
GkOROK ]i)RD LY'ITLLTUN, 

Who died August 22, 1 773, aged 01. 


Lord Jjyttej^ton’s Poems arc the works of a 
man of Jiterature and judgmefi(, devoting par 
of his time to versification. Tiiey have nothiuf. 
to be despised, uid little to be admired. Of hit! 
** Progress of Love," it is sufficient blame to 
say that it is pastoral. His blank verse in 
Blenheim*' has neither much force nor much 
elegance* His iittl# ^rformanccs, whether 
to haveat little conversation | songs or epigrams, are soihetinMis sprightly, auc 
order to divert it. I^c then |iro» ‘ sometimes insipid. His epistolary pieces hu\. 
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he was verj young, contains mlfch twrtjl WWl 
much prudence, very elegimtly and VigdlVi^ 
expressed, and shows a mind attwlvo tn 11% 
and a pawer of poetry which cultivatiuft 
have raised to excellence. * 
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